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VWCK  TtTRPIN   AND  TOM   KING  AWAIT  THE   ARRIVAL   OP   CLAUDE   DUVAL   AND   STXTEEN-STRING  JACu.._ 


We  must  wait  till  night  comes.     It  is  some  hours  ofiF 

yet." 

Mknow  that." 

"  We  cannot  do  better,  then,  in  my  judgment,  than 
•ccupy  ourselves  with  considering  what  stratagem  we  can 
adopt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers." 

"  But,  Claude,  do  you  fonget  we  have  lost  out  horses  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Do  you  bear  in  mind  ,hat  the  dragoons  are  mounted, 
and  that,  if  we  attempt  to  flv  from  them  on  foot,  we  shall 
be  overtaken  easily  ? 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  my  friend,  and  you  must  not  be 
cast  down  by  these  numei-ous  dangers.  We  shall  get  out 
of  them  if  we  will  only  keep  up  our  courage.  Think  what 
we  have  already  done, 

"  Our  escape  so  far  is  little  short  of  .-niraculous,  I  grant." 

"  Pho  !  pho  !  It  was  brought  about  entirely  by  promcti- 
tude  of  action  and  presence  of  mind." 

"  Well,  well,  Claude,  whatever  eredit  there  is  must 


certainly  belong  to  you,  and  I  grant  it  to  you  readily 
enough.  But  what  chances  are  there  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  our  appointment  with  Dick  Turpin  and  Turn 
King?"  ^        , 

"  There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it,  I  confess ;  but 
then  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting  is  a  good  way  off  yet, 
and  we  shall  have  in  the  meanwhile  to  surmount  tLe 
obstacles  which  obstruct  our  path. " 

Jack  laughed. 

"  You  take  the  matter  very  coolly,  Claude  !" 

"  I  do ;  because,  having  been  successful  so  far,  1  canno4 
help  thinking  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  ' 

"  I  hope  we  shall." 

''These  dragoons  are  but  thick-headed  fellows  at  the 
oest  of  times,  and  so  soddened  with  discipline  that  tbey 
would  scarcely  do  anything  without  an  officer  was  behiu<l 
them  to  give  the  order.  I  grant,  then,  that  they  woulU 
obey  quickly  enough."  j,» 

"  But  Claude,  senously ;  what  do  you  think  of  doinjf  r 
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"  It  is  o»^ain  wo  niBat  remain  here  until  night,  or 
rather  until  H  ?s  quite  dark.  I  should  then  recommend 
that  we  get  out  of  this  tree  and  creep  towards  the  outskirtii 
of  the  plantation  as  stealthily  as  ever  w«  are  able,  and 
watch  the  opportunity  to  get  off." 

"What  then?" 

"  We  must  steal  away  nnperceived." 

«  Difficult." 

"  It  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  to*  amount 
of  vigilance  the  sentinels  make  use  of  and  the  darkneas  of 
tlie  uight.  Now,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  bright  KiooB- 
liglit,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  grant  you." 

"  There  is  no  fear  oi  that,  then.  The  moon  is  in  her 
last  quarter,  and  does  not  rise  until  just  before  daybreak." 

"That  is  all  right,  then."  ( 

"  What  about  our  horses  ?  " 

"  1  am  afraid  we  must  abandon  them." 

"  But  if  we  are  pursued,  what  chance  shall  w»  iavo  of 
escaping  while  on  foot  ?  " 

"  We  must  do  the  best  we  can.  You  may  depend  our 
horses  are  taken  great  care  of,  and  if  we  were  t©  go  near 
with  the  intention  of  regaining  possession  of  them  we 
sliiill  be  nabbed  to  a  certainty." 

"  We  must  give  up  that  idea,  then.  I  am  reluctant,  I 
confess." 

"  So  am  I,  for  they  are  a  couple  of  serviceable,  valuable 
animals.  Luckily,  however,  through  stopping  the  farmer 
lust  night,  we  have  got  enough  to  purchase  two  more,  of 
quite  as  good  quahty." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do." 

"  Wait  tiU  night  comes,  and  we  get  free  from  the 
wood,  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  see  what  we  shaD 
do." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Claude,  by  the  way  you  speak,  that  you 
nnder-estimate  our  danger." 

"  I  dou't  think  I  do,  but  I  should  prefer  that  to  over- 
estimating  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  me  P" 

"  No,  not  particularly  so ;  but  I  shall  think  it  very 
itrange  if  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  better  of  these  dander- 
beaded  dragoons." 

"  You  force  me  to  smile." 

"  So  much  the  bettor,  then.  It  was  rery  bind  of  the 
dragoons  to  allow  us  to  remain  at  tho  farmhouse  long 
enough  to  make  such  a  good  meal  as  we  Cid.  It  will 
enable  us  to  go  some  hours  without  food  without  feeling 
much  inconvenience." 

"  You  are  right  enough,  there." 

"  Come,  Jack,  if  we  talk  to  each  other,  the  time  that  we 
are  doomed  to  spend  here  will  pass  away  all  the  more 
quickly  and  more  pleasantlj'  than  if  we  remain  ailent." 

"  I  am  philosopher  enough  to  know  that." 

"  Prove  it,  then,  by  acting  so.  I  fancy  you  are  too 
much  cast  down  by  our  danger.  It  is  great,  I  confess, 
but  not  so  great  as  that  which  we  have  passed  through 
unhurt,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  all  will  yet  be  well." 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIV. 

THE  TWO  nUiHWAYMEN  ARK  DETECTED  IN  THEIK  ATTEMPT 
TO    LEAVE  THE   WOOD. 

In  thl3?QannGT,  then,  did  the  two  highwaymen  endeavour 
to  wile  away  the  time  between  then  and  nightfall. 

But,  in  spite  of  aU  their  efforts,  it  seemed  a  longf  and 
wcr.ry  time. 

They  were  cramped  and  tired  with  re.'naJning  so  long 
in  one  position. 

To  be  sure,  they  rested  themselves  aa  well  as  they  oou'd, 
Dy  planting  their  heels  firmly  in  the  ground  and  leaning- 
their  backs  against  the  tree,  but  that  was  irksome  and 
tiresome. 

During  all  the  hours  which  elapsed  they  hear{«  nothini; 
whatever  of  the  dragoons,  se  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  all  posted  on  th«  outakists  o^  *^e  i>l&r:t«- 
Mon. 

Such  was  the  case. 

The  men  were  scarcely  less  tired  than  our  irivJds. 

At  first  they  were  uucoramonly  sharp,  aud  looJrrfd  k«>OHly 
about  them  whenever  they  heard  the  leauiscscitJ,  but  they 
aooR  got  off  this  when  they  found  each  ti>u«  tuat  the 
4larm  was  a  groundless  one. 

sSrpnnds,  which  at  first  would  have  attracted  their  utmost 
« <  uit^>n,  were  now  allowed  to  paw  ^  anhoeded. 


If  this  state  of  things  continued,  it  would  afford  th« 
highwaymen  an  additional  chance  of  escape. 

But,  as  ail  things  must  have  an  end,  so  had  this  day, 
which  certainly  seemed  to  Claude  and  Ja,ck  to  be  th» 
longest  one  they  had  ever  spent  in  their  lives. 

To  their  relief,  however,  darkness  began  gradually  to 
steal  over  the  face  of  nature.    -. 

Stilt  '■hey  stirred  not.  ^        ■ 

They  jalculated  correctly  taat  the  dragoons  would  be 
roused  into  fresh  attention  by  the  approach  ef  night. 

Clearly,  then,  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  this  feeling 
had  time  enough  to  wear  off. 

It  was  well  they  did  so. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  comuianding  officer  went  round 
and  visited  the  sentinels. 

He  stopped  before  each  one,  and  esrpressly  bade  them 
to  be  vigilant,  for  night  having  come  the  highwaynien 
wotild  be  almost  certain  to  attempt  to  get  off. 

That  they  were  in  the  wood  he  was  eerta.in ;  had  they 
left  it  he  must  have  been  made  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
therefore  he  told  the  men  that  it  depended  solely  upon  the 
quickness  of  their  eyesight  whether  they  received  the 
reward. 

This  had  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  soldiers  up  again 
a  little. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  at  lenpfth  night  fairly 
came. 

Still  they  heard  nothing  of  the  highwaymen. 

No  unusual  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
they  fast  began  to  relapse  into  their  old  state  of  restless- 
ness. 

That  Claude  and  Jack  were  heartily  glad  when  night 
did  come,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told. 

Still  they  did  not  offer  to  move  for  a  Jong,  long  time  ; 
until,  indeed,  they  fancied  the  vigilance  of  the  dragoons 
had  again  relaxed. 

At  length,  however,  they  deemed  it  time  to  make  a 
move. 

As  had  at  first  been  feared,  they  found  it  rather  a 
difficult  task  to  get  out  of  the  hollow  tree,  for  the  inner 
surface  was  just  as  smooth  as  the  outer  was  rough. 

Had  there  been  only  one  person,  escape  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  some  one,  bat  as  it 
was,  Sixteen-String  Jack  got  upon  Claude's  shoulder3^ 
steadying  himself  by  the  sides  of  the  tree. 

When  here  he  found  he  could  reach  the  top  easily 
enough,  and  in  a  moment  drew  himself  up. 

Then  leaning  down  he  took  hold  of  Claude's  hands,  who, 
by  this  assistance,  was  euabled  to  reach  the  top  in  safety 
also. 

Here  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen. 

But  all  was  still,  and  they  ventured  to  descend. 

In  order  to  make  all  quite  clear,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  this  night  was  the  one  upon  which  Tom  King 
had  his  terrible  adventure  on  the  road. 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  highwaymen 
looked  up  at  the  sky. 

The  stars  were  twinkling  overhead ;  and,  after  gazing  s 
a  moment,  they  perceived  the  pole-star. 

This  was  enough  to  indicate  the  route  they  wished  to 
take. 

Their  course  was  westward,  and  that  was  the  direction 
which  they  took. 

At  every  few  steps,  as  they  made  their  way  through  thr* 
wood,  they  paused  to  listen  ;  and  when  they  had  assuivjd 
themselves  that  all  was  well,  they  went  once  a^ain.  _ 

It  so  happened,  that  by  going  in  a  westerJy  direction,  aa 
they  did,  they  took  the  longest  way  out  of  the  wood,  which 
streiohed  out  in  that  direction  until  it  terminated  in  a 
point. 

After  some  time  th«  thinness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the 
increased  distance  which  appeared  between  the  trees, 
warned  our  friends  that  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation 
were  close  at  band. 

It  behoved  them  now  to  be  doubly  cautious. 
fheir  only  hope  of  escape,  and,   under    the    circuvn- 
i  stances,   it   was   a   very   frail  one,  was  that  they   should 
[  depart  instantly  "iut  of  the  wood,  unseen  by  any  of  the 
■  dragoons. 

I      This  was  difficult ;  but,  if  they  were  onee  soen,  their 
I  capture  would  be  certain,  for  thadragoo*   being  mounted, 
would  overtake  tbom  in  a  moment,  let  them  ~^m  as  fast  aa 
I  they  could. 
I      Finding  how  near  thoj  had  got  t«  the  otitekirts  «f  !^ 
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wood,  the  highwaymen  redoubled  their  care,  and  crept 
through  the  bushes  with  a  silentness  tha-  would  have  done 
ereditto  a  red  Indian. 

Lying  down  at  fall  length  upon  the  grounds  they 
crawled  aloDc;  like  snakes. 

Suddenly  Sixteen-String  Jac»  pana«Q.  tad  planed  liJe 
hand  upou  Claude's  arm. 

He  stopped  immediately. 

Jack  pointed  forward?. 

Claude  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger. 

He  then  found  that  the  outer  limit  of  the  nxxti  b'M)  been 
reached. 

Another  ya^d  and  they  would  ho  out  of  its  8he>«!8ar. 

Eagerly  they  looked  out  into  tie  darkness. 

But  though  they  strained  their  ayes  to  the  utmost  tis^y 
eould  see  nothing  of  the  aent:"-»«ls 

Before  them  there  seemed  to  bt»  *  'f-ng,  flat,  open  gpaou, 
ftsd  beyond  in  the  distance  thej  oonl<i  perceive  &  namliei 
of  twiukling  lighta. 

From  what  they  proceeded,  or  what  they  meant,  our 
friends  were  equally  ignorant. 

They  gazed  at  them  for  a  few  moments,  for,  of  ccaree, 
their  curiosity  was  excited  when  thoy  saw  anything  that 
they  could  not  understand. 

But  gazing  did  not  dissipate  their  ignorance  in  the 
least. 

The  one  part  of  it  seemed  as  though  the  lights  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mansion,  every  windwv  of  which  was  illu- 
minated ;  but  there  were  numerous  other  twinkling  lights, 
besides  these  stretching  in  every  direction,  and  at  various 
irregular  distances  from  this  ground,  and  from  each  other. 

The  more  our  friends  gazed  at  this  the  more  they  were 
puzzled. 

Jack  was  about  to  make  some  remark  in  reference  to  it, 
wheu  Claude  abruptly  checked  him. 

He  was  silent,  and  then  there  came  upon  his  ears  the 
faint  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

This  was  the  sound  which  Claude's  ears  ha*'  ca"ght. 

The  horse  was  coming  at  a  waking  pace. 

Doubtless  it  was  one  of  the  sentinels. 

Eagerly  our  friends  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  eouuds  came. 

At  length  they  perceived,  though  dimly  and  indistinctly, 
the  figures  of  a  horse  and  rider. 

Upon  the  latter  there  was  some  glittering  object,  which 
caught  the  rays  of  hght  and  reflected  them. 

It  was  a  dragoon,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, he  was  pacing  up  and  down  that  t'Ortion  of  ground 
which  had  been  allotted  him. 

The  highvraymeu  never  took  their  cjes  off  him  for  a 
moment. 

Steadily  he  advanced,  and  presently  arrired  opposite  to 
them. 

He  did  not  pause,  but  still  continued  on  his  way. 

By  degrees  he  faded  from  their  sight,  and  then,  in  the 
faintest  possible  whisper,  Claude  Duval  ventare<l  to  address 
his  companion. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  be  said,  "  we  have  a  cb&aoe  to  speak. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  That  ts  a  sentinel." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  We  must  find  out  how  long  it  takes  hira  to  go  up  and 
down  his  beat,  and  ascertain  by  the  time  when  he  is 
furthest  from  us.  That  will  be  the  moment  for  us  to 
creep  out  as  we  now  are;  for  if  we  keep  close  to  the 
ground,  and  make  no  noise,  I  will  defy  them  to  perceive 
ua." 

"Good.    Listen!" 

They  did  so,  but  the  sound  of  t^^e  horse's  f'eetf"ed  qixte 
away,  nor  did  they  hear  it  again  for  some  little  time. 

This  was  at  once  a  proof  that  the  soldier  had  rather  a 
long  distance  to  go. 

It  would  now  be  necessary,  before  the^  moved,  te  ascer- 
tain when  the  sentinel  was  furthest  aw»v  from  the  spot 
whore  they  lay,  y,  ' 

This  the  hiv;hwaymen  ascertained  by  counting  the  time 
it  took  him  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  beat  to  tJfee  ether, 
and  then  hairing  it. 

They  counted  one  hnndred  and  thirty  from  the  time  be 
passed  them  tiU  he  returned  again,  so  it  followed  that 
when  they  had  counted  sixty-five,  he  would  be  jus!  about 
to  turn  round,  and,  consequently,  at  the  gre»t«ist  ^iatacce 
feam  theffi. 
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The  seaiinel  passed  them  again,  and  ouee  more  they 
began  to  count  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  rate  aa 
before. 

\Then  they  had  reached  up  to  ifty  iiey  began  to 
moT©. 

Like  two  snakes  they  crept  forward. 

Their  hearts  beat  painfully  aa  they  got  out  mso  the  open 
space. 

But  though  they  listened  with  the  t»tmcst  intentnesa 
they  could  hear  no  sound. 

The  least  precipitation  ronld  ruin  ali,  and  so  they  did 
not  quicken  their  pace,  but  continued  to  erawl  on  in  the 
same  slow  and  stealthy  "^i»uner. 

Soon  they  heard  th*  sentinel  returning,  but  they  had 
the  presence  of  mind  not  to  allow  it  to  cause  them  to 
hasten  and  so  betray  th<3ir  whereabouts. 

Although  their  progress  was  so  slow,  still  every  moment 
seemed  to  take  them  further  and  further  from  the  wood. 

They  were  thus  congratulating  themselves,  when  their 
hands  came  in  contact  with  something  that  seemed  like 
wire  or  strong  twine. 

It  was  stretched  tightly,  about  six  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  their  hands  struck  against  it  as  they  crawled 
onwards. 

Ere  they  could  think  what  it  was  a  tremendous  report 
ensued,  wuich  was  immediately  followed  by  another. 

Then  two  fierce  blue-lights  sprung  up  which  illuminated 
all  around  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Our  friends  started,  bewildered,  to  their  feet. 

Then  bugles  were  blown,  and  the  trampling  of  horses' 
feet  followed. 

They  were  discovered. 

They  had  fallen  into  some  snare  which  the  cunning 
dragoons  had  laid  for  them. 

What  kind  of  snare  it  was  they  did  i  ot  pause  to  think. 

At  that  instant  the  bare  kuovvledgo  r  as  sutiieient. 

Their  first  thought  was  to  run  for  th-ir  lives,  and  they 
set  forwai'd  at  a  speed  which  was  absolu'  ely  wonderful. 

Upon  their  fleetness  their  safety  would  depend. 

For  a  moment  we  must  pause  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
reader  by  what  means  their  discovery  ha'l  been  brought 
about. 

The  dragoon,  Locksley,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  lieutenant 
to  the  othcer  in  command  of  the  troop,  was  a  man  most 
fertile  in  expedients. 

He  had  set  bis  heart  upon  the  capture  of  the  highway- 
-men,  and  he  ree»  Ived  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring 
about  that  desirable  event. 

Accordingly,  when  the  men  had  been  posted  round  the 
plantation,  he  began  to  tax  his  brain  for  some  other  scheme 
by  which  he  could  make  sure  of  them  not  leaving  the  wood 
undetected. 

Several  plans  suggested  themselves  to  him,  and  at 
length  he  hit  upon  oue  which  he  thougat  would  exactly 
answer  his  purpose. 

The  scheme  was  really  a  good  one,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
proposed  to  the  comeaandiug  o&cer  it  was  adooted  and 
acted  upou. 

It  was  this. 

A  quantity  of  twine  was  procured  and  cut  mto  oertain 
lengths. 

The  ends  of  each  of  these  pieces  of  twine  were  tied  round 
the  triggers  of  two  loaded  carbines. 

Then  these  were  planted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
string  from  them  was  stretched  tightly  aaross  the  ground, 
so  that  the  least  pressure  upon  it  would  diaw  the  well-oiled 
triggers  and  cause  the  carbines  to  explode. 

But  this  was  not  all. 

Close  to  each  carbine  a  heap  of  inflammable  matter  was 
placed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  discharge  of  the  firearm 
would  set  light  to  it. 

This  was  so  arranged  as  to  light  up  the  surrounding 
scene  and  enable  them  to  see  the  highwaymen. 

The  reader  will  admit  that  this  was  a  capital  scheme. 
V      Locksley  thought  our  friends   would  catch  their   ff^el 
sgainst  the  string  as  they  were  walking  onwards,  which 
would  inevitably  produce  the  discbarge. 

But  the  highwaymen  touched  it  with  their  hands,  and 
the  same  result  ensued. 

The  wood  was  surrounded  in  this  manner,  so  that  anlesi 
the  highwaymen  were  aware  of  what  they  were  about,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  thera  to  get  away  uneeea. 

The  bof^ics  ware  blo-.Yn  aa  a  sigual  to  tm  peat'jwte  tasH 
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And  the  bright  light  which  was  burning  served  them  as 
a  beacon,  and  enabled  them  to  make  their  way  to  tke  right 
spot  withoat  delayr 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXV. 

SIXTEEN-STH1NQ    JACK    AND    CLAUDS    DOYAI.    BTSUCKIItB 

DESPEEATELT   AGAINST  THET»  tXTM. 

Such,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  what  oeoarred,  and  it 

will  be  seen  that  our  friends  were  now  more  meiuu^d  with 
danger  than  they  had  been  hitherto. 

Those  dragoons  who  were  nearest  to  them  at  once 
oaught  sight  of  their  flying  forms,  as  they  were  brought 
into  view  by  the  bright  light,  and  a  pnraait  at  oace  com- 
menced. 

The  highwaymen  were  in  a  state  of  mind  that  fairly 
baffles  all  description. 

Still  they  were  sufficiently  master  of  their  thoughts  to 
know  that  what  they  had  to  do  «vas  tc  run  as  fast  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them. 

But  they  could  hear  the  dragoons  come  thundering  in 
the  rear,  and  how  were  they  to  out-distance  horses  ? 

They  kept  on  in  a  straight  line. 

Just  before  them  were  the  twinkling  lights. 

As  they  looked  they  saw  that  their  first  conjecture  was 
correct. 

There  was  a  mansion  there,  every  window  of  which  was 
lighted  op  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  as  though  some 
unusual  merriment  was  going  on  within. 

But  the  other  lights  remained  a  mystery,  until,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  our  friends  found  that  they  were  tiny 
lamps  suspended  to  the  branches  of  some  trees,  with  which 
the  mansion  was  partly  surrounded. 

The  strains  of  music,  too,  came  upon  their  ears,  telling 
that  some  scene  of  great  rejoicing  was  going  on. 

Seeing  this,  a  fresh  thought  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  highwaymen. 

In  this  place,  where  many  persons  were  assembled,  they 
would,  doubtless,  be  able  to  conceal  themselves. 

It  was  their  only  chance. 

Before  them  was  a  low  wall,  and  over  this  they  leaped 
with  reckless  agility. 

They  were  now  within  the  grounds  of  the  mansion. 

Heedless  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  their  way,  our 
friends  flew  rapidly  onwards,  past  the  house,  and  to  the 
otb^r  side  of  the  grounds,  where  all  the  trees  were  also 
illuminated. 

The  mansion  was  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  it  was  a  lucky  thing  our  friends  sought  shelter  where 
they  did. 

The  dragoons  saw  them  leap  the  wall,  but  did  not 
follow  them. 

The  officer  had  too  much  respect  for  the  occupants  of  the 
mansion  to  disturb  their  merrymaking  by  an  intrusion 
with  his  soldiers. 

There  was  a  ball  there  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor's  only  son,  and  some  of  the  highest 
ari'l  noblest  were  present  at  it. 

The  dragoons  were  therefore  bidden  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out,  while  the  officer,  attended  by  one  or  two,  dismounted 
and  got  over  the  wall. 

They  hoped,  by  this  course,  to  either  capture  the  high- 
waymen  or  drive  them  away  from  the  place  where  they 
had  sought  refuge;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  doing'  the 
latter,  the  dragoons  who  were  stationed  oatside  wo>7<d 
B^eize  then*. 

0»  went  Claude  and  Sixteen-Striug  Jack,  aware  only  of 
one  circumstance,  and  that  was  that  they  lud  got  a  iitart 
of  their  foes. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  they  ran  along  a  path,  they  heard 
voices  and  approaching  footsteps. 

'J'hey  paused  instantly. 

Discovery  seemed  imminent. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  some  one 
them. 

They  hafl  no  lesource  but  to  tun  back,  for  on  each  nvle 
^he  path  was  bounded  by  a  thick-sot  hedge,  through  hich 
it  would  have  beea  impossible  to  force  a  way. 

Accordingly  they  turned  back. 

They  recollected  that  a  momeiit  before  they  had  pas  ^ed 
what  looked  like  a  summer-hcuae. 

■^erbaos  this  would  aflford  them  a  momentary  sbsit  «■ 
•■    'e  tt>e  roraona  who  wocy  coiidn^  pasaod  by. 
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They  were  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  because  they 
were  so  terribly  exhausted  by  the  speed  they  had  made. 

Into  the  little  summer-house  then,  for  euoh  it  wasj  ^knj 
darted,  and  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

A  small  lamp  hung  from  the  dome-like  coiling,  cad  »/ 
the  aid  of  this  tliey  could  see  about  them. 

There  was  a  little  round  table  in  the  centre,  £3rmed  cari* 
ously  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree. 

There  were  quaint,  old-fashioned  seats,  too,  m  *he  plaos. 

But  they  glanced  around  them  anxiously,  eager  to  find 
some  place  of  concealment  which  would  serve  to  prevent 
them  from  being  seen  should  any  one  chance  to  enter. 

There  was  but  one  place  that  ofTe/^d  the  least  chance  of 
safety,  and  that  was  so  slight  a  one  ttai  thev  hesitated  to 
make  use  of  it. 

But  as  there  was  no  other,  and  as  they  couid  hear  foot, 
steps  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  they  were  driven  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Across  one  of  the  comers  in  the  summer-house  was  a 
wooden  screen,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  houses  at  the 
present  day. 

It  formed  a  seat  somewhat  like  a  bench,  and  was  for- 
nished  with  a  tall  back,  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  a  rest  for  the  back  and  a  shield  from  currents  of  cold 
air. 

As  this  screen  was  placed  across  the  corner,  there  was, 
of  course,  a  space  behind  it  which  was  quite  large  enough 
to  conceal  our  friends. 

They  pointed  it  out  to  each  other,  and  then,  as  we  have 
said,  were  driven  by  the  ezigodicy  of  the  moment  to  seek 
shelter  there. 

Quickly,  then,  they  scrambled  over  the  back  and  let 
themselves  down  behind  it,  where,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
out  of  sight. 

Tbey  were  only  just  in  time. 

Scarcely  had  tbey  settled  themselves,  than  tlae  aoor  of 
the  summer-house  was  opened. 

The  murmur  of  voices  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  high< 
waymen. 

They  listened  eagerly  and  intently,  for  they  felt  that  all 
that  occurred  concerned  them. 

"  Come  this  way,  dearest,"  tbey  heard  a  voice  say  in 
tender  accents.  "  Let  us  enter  here  and  sit  down  awhile. 
It  will  be  a  relief  both  to  you  and  to  me  to  escape  from  the 
giddy  throng  which  have  to-night  assembled  here." 

It  was  a  man's  voice  who  spoke  these  words  in  that  tone 
which  a  true  lover  ever  adopts. 

The  highwaymen  could  also  tell  by  the  sound  of  hie 
voice  that  be  was  a  young  man. 

He  was  replied  to  by  a  faint  whisper — so  faint  that  our 
friends  could  only  guess  its  purport. 

The  rustling  of  a  dress  followed,  and  then  both  seated 
themselves  upon  the  very  screen  behind  which  Claude  and 
Jack  had  hidden  themselves. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  the  brows  of  both. 

They  were  now  prisoners,  inasmuch  as  tbey  oouid  not 
move  without  discovery,  and  they  might  remain  so  for  an 
inBnite  period  of  time ;  for  how  could  they  teU  how  long 
the  lovers — for  such  they  were — would  remain  seated  in 
the  arbour  ? 

Discovery  and  capture  were  now  most  imminent. 

Their  hiding-place  was  too  flimsy  and  artificial  to 
answer  their  purpose. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  dragoons  would  arrive. 

They  would  search  the  summer-house  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  would  follow  as  a  natural  conjequenoe  that 
they  would  be  found. 

Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  space  benind  the  screea 
would  be  the  first  place  where  they  would  look. 

Yet  ♦.here  they  were. 

To  move  or  to  remain  would  both  be  fataL 
I     They  could  not  leave  without  being  seen  by  tM 
'people. 

An  alarm  would  be  the  result, 
was  appro&  \aat  f     The  dragoons  would  be  upon  tb«  ngfat  track,  and  tkes 
th»»-e  would  be  an  end. 

KeViag  convinced  that  they  oould  »ot  possibly  better  theb 
petition  by  moving,  they  resolved  to  remain  quite  passive, 
I  allowing  events  to  tak»  their  own  course/  ajod  *>'»stin(^ 
"  wholly  to  their  luck. 

Both  repented  now  that  they  hao  entered  the  summer- 
housp  at  all,  hut  that  regret  was  perfectly  useless  now. 

riie  worde  of  the  younjj  peoplo  ji  rred  upon  thejy  sa? 
but  still  thev  lihtepBd  to  thein^ 
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Indeed,  they  found  it  impossible  not  to  do  so.  ' 

Indeed,  as  minute  after  minute  glided  by,  and  taey 
heard  nothing  of  the  dragoons,  our  friends  felt  their  hopes 
reyive  a  little.  <    • 

"  Do  yon  not  feel  more  at  ease  here,  dear  Minnie  P  "  Kud 
the  young  man  to  his  companion,  bis  voice  sunk  almost  to 
a  whisper.  "  Do  you  not  feel  more  at  ease  heia,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  this  place,  than  in  the  apartments 
of  your  father's  mansion,  among  those  vbo  hare  met 
thereto-night?" 

There  was  a  faint  sigh,  and  then  the  yocap  <jirl  who 
had  been  called  Minnie,  said— 

"  Yes,  Ernest." 

**  You  sigh,  dearest,  in  a  way  that  seems  to  det»y  what 
yoo  have  said.    No,«io ;  you  cannot  mean  that  P  " 

"  I  do  not,  Ernest.  You  wrong  me  if  yon  entertain 
such  a  thought ;  but  when  you  mentioned  mvfathes  "<— 

"Alas!  das!" 

"  I  could  echo  your  words.  Oh !  Ernest,  although  you 
are  uith  me,  I  feel  very,  very  wretched." 

"  No,  DO.  Do  not  say  that,  Minnie  dear ;  pray  do  not. 
I  know  why  you  are  wretched.  It  is  because  yo«  fear 
that" 

**  I  fear  that  my  father  will  discover  all,  and  then  his 
anger  will,  indeed,  be  terrible.  Oh !  Ernest,  I  think  we 
had  better  leave  this  place  for  fear  we  should  be  found 
here  together." 

"That  is  a  groundless  apprehension,  dear  one;  I  am 
sure  it  is.  As  you  know  full  well,  this  summer-house  is 
situated  in  the  most  retired  spot  in  all  the  grounds,  and  is 
rarely  visited  by  anyone.  Then  the  guests  are  all  within 
the  house,  and  it  is  thought  that  you  are  in  your  chamber, 
suffering  from  sudden  indisposition." 

"  I  know  all  that,  Ernest,  but  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling 
lerriSed.  My  heart  is  weighed  down  with  a  presentiment 
that  something  terrible  is  about  to  happen," 

"  Dismiss  your  fears,  my  dear  one  j  you  hare,  indeed, 
nothing  to  apprehend." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Ernest ;  but  do  you  know  when  you  met 
me  on  the  staircase  I  was  sick  at  heart.  I  had  retired 
from  the  banquet,  for  J.  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  my 
brother's  happiness  and  think  on  my  own  misery. ' 

"Oh!  dearest" 

"  I  was  forced  to  return,  Ernest,  and  then  you  met  me. 
I  saw  my  father  smile  upon  my  brother  Edgar  and  his 
new-made  bride,  and  then  I  thought  of  you,  Ernest;  and 
—and — I  knew  he  would  never  smile  on  us  as  ho  did  on 
them." 

A  gush  of  tears  choked  further  speech,  and  the  young 
man  strove  earnestly  to  alleviate  her  auguish  and  cheer 
her  spirits. 

The  two  highwaymen  were  deeply  touched  and  very 
much  interested  by  what  they  had  heard. 

Fragmentary  and  incomplete  as  the  story  was,  they 
were  nevertheless  able  to  fill  up  the  missing  links  in  the 
chain  without  difSculty. 

The  plaintive  tone  in  which  the  young  girl,  Minnie, 
had  spoken  went  straight  to  their  hearts,  and  so  deeply 
were  they  engrossed  with  her  distress,  that  they  to  a  great 
extent  forgot  their  own  danger. 

Gradually  Minnie — for  by  this  sweet  name  we  may  as 
well  in  future  call  ber — grew  calmer  as  her  lover  continued 
to  pour  his  arguments  into  her  ear. 

Her  sobs  ceased,  and  tears  no  longer  came  from  her 
•yes. 

"Be  of  good  heart,"  said  Ernest;  "be  of  good  hek>rt. 
Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  things  will  wear  »  brighter 
aspect." 

"What  hope  is  there  that  such  will  be  the  «ase?" 
aa>std  Minnie.  "I  tremble  wheu  '.  think  of  the  koger  of 
my  rather,  should  ho  by  any  unlucky  chance  discover  our 
attachment." 

_"  Do  not  anticipate  evil,"  said  bi^  •wimpanion.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  when  it  really  oomes." 

"  I  know  that,  Ernest ;  but  I  feel  so  low-spirtetf  to 
nignt.    I  am  sure  something  dreadful  is  going  to  hapiwo*" 

"  Yon  think  too  much  about  your  brother." 

"  I  do  think  of  him,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  Alas !  his 
ehoice  ia  approved  by  my  father.  Oh  J  how  r^rjt  very 
happy  he  must  be." 

"  Think  not  of  him,  aear  one.  Would,  indeed,  that  your 
bther  approved  of  your  choice !  Let  us  hop«  that  ere 
long  he  will  do  so." 

Micnis  shook  her  head. 


"  I  am  afraid  that  is  hopeless,  Smest.  But  let  xu  go 
now.  We  must  part.  If  jwe  were  discovered  here 
together  " 

"  There  ia  little  fear  of  that,  Jear  one ;  but  since  ^ou 
wish  to  leave,  I  will  not  detaL^  you  against  ycui  iiiclina> 
tion.  You  are  unweU ;  you  art"  suffering  from  nervoos' 
nes9.  I  will  go  with  you  towards  the  house  as  far  as  I 
daie,  and  then  you  must  retire.  In  vhe  morning  you  will 
be  better." 

"  Yes.    Let  us  go  now,"  said  Minnie.    "  Let  us  go." 

"  One  moment,  dearest.  Let  us  say  farewell  here  while 
we  are  alone,  for  fcav  we  should  not  b«  offorded  another 
opportunity." 

A  silence  followed,  which  was  broken  onTy  by  the  soond 
of  kisses,  which  were  distinctly  andible  to  c«r  friends. 

But  bark ! 

The  silence  is  broken  in  upon  by  another  sound. 

The  lovers  start  to  their  feet  with  faces  bluched  with 
terror. 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  draw  in  their 
breaths,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  worst. 

The  sound  grows  louder  and  more  unequivocal,  antil 
at  length  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  character. 

It  was  the  measured  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  heavy 
footsteps. 

CHAPTER  CCCXXVL 

DICK    TURPIN    AND    MAUD   HAVE   AN    EXPLANATION   WITH 
EACH   OTHER. 

Imminent  and  critical  as  the  position  of  Claude  Duval 
and  Sixteen-String  Jack  now  is,  we  are  compelled  to 
break  off  for  a  brief  space  and  return  to  the  doings  of  the 
chief  characters  in  our  narrative,  and,  having  brought 
their  adventures  up  to  a  proper  point,  we  snail  oe  able  to 
revert  to  the  summer-house,  and  describe  the  strange 
occurrences  that  there  took  place  ou  that  most  eventful 
evening. 

It  is  to  the  ruined  mansion  in  which  Dick  Turpin  and 
Tom  King  and  Maud  have  for  a  time  been  taking  up 
their  abode,  that  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

It  is  the  day  preceding  the  night  upon  which  the  meet- 
ing on  the  Fiuchley-road  was  appointed  to  take  place, 
though  it  does  not  seem  at  present  that  Claude  and  Jack 
stand  much  chance  of  keeping  it. 

The  abundant  supply  of  firewood  which  Dick  Turpin 
and  Tom  King  had  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  door  was 
a  great  comfort,  and,  by  throwing  small  pieces  on  the  fire, 
they  were  able  to  keep  it  replenished  without  causing 
much  smoke,  tlie  escape  of  which  from  any  of  the  old 
chimneys  would  at  once  betray  their  presence  there. 

They  were  not  short  of  food,  for  both  Turpin  and  King 
had  carried  away  as  many  eatables  as  they  conveniently 
could  from  the  "  Mountain  Bill"  inn,  and  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  they  now  partook. 

They  resolved  to  be  sparing,  for  they  had  not  enough  to 
last  them  very  long,  and  there  might  be  a  good  deal  et 
trouble  about  procuring  a  second  supply. 

When  this  scanty  meal  was  over,  Tom  King  rose  and 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to  look  after  the  horses, 
as  he  was  sure  they  required  attention. 

"  Be  cautious,  Tom,  said  Turpin.  "  If  you  are  seen  it 
will  be  all  over  with  us." 

"  Never  fear,  Dick.  I  will  be  careful.  I  shall  not  be 
long  away." 

Tom  King  left  the  room  for  a  double  parpoee. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  horses, 
but  he  wished  to  leave  Maud  and  Turpin  alone,  for  he 
knew  that  some  explauation  would  have  to  take  place 
between  tbem. 

Dick  onderstood  him,  ana,  almost  as  soon  as  the  door 
dosed,  he  said — 

"  Come,  Maud,  dearest !  what  dQ  you  think  of  this  old 
mansion  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  gloomy,  dispiriting  old  place ;  but  I  doabt  n<A 
that  it  will  afford  us  a  safe  shelter. 

"I  have  every  kope  that  it  will  do  so.  It  depends 
chiefiy  upon  ourselves,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  remain 
here  long,  however.  1  think  1  shall  be  able  to  find  a  man 
flomfortable  abode." 

"  But  would  it  be  as  safe  P  " 

"  Quite.     Indeed  I  ma^  say  safsc." 

"SaferP 
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"  Yes ;  but  before  we  talk  further  upon  this  subject  we 
must  have  Claude  and  Jank  with  ua." 

"  It  is  to-niffht  that  you  have  appointed  to  meet  them 
is  it  not  P  "  I 

"  Yes,  dearest  t  and  that  brinffs  me  to  the  point  which  I 
wished  to  reach." 
"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes,  you  were  present  when  the  appointeeat   wae 
made  and  af^reed  to.  and,  thacefore,  I  need  uct  rooeat 
anything  about  it." 
"  No,  you  need  not.    It  is  on  the  Finchley  wad  r  "* 
"  Yes ;  and  Claude  and  Jack  will  be  th6J«  oome  time 
between  miduiijht  and  daybreak." 

"Just  so.     Well,  Maud,  of  course  we  eusU    set  out 
shortly  before  midnight.    The  distance  wo  have  to  go  is 
really  insignificant." 
«  And  me  P  " 

"That  is  it,  Maud.  You  are  fatigued.  We  are  about 
to  visit  a  wild  and  dismal  spot,  and  thero  may  be  danger. 
1  want  you,  then,  if  yon  think  your  heart  is  bold  enough, 
ko  remain  here  unlU  we  return. ' 

"  No,  no  ;  do  not  ask  me  that,  pray  do  not." 

"  Come,  Maud,  be  firm  ;  this  is  fooliah  of  yon." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  that.  The  idra  of  remaining  here 
alone  fills  me  with  nameless  terror." 

"  What  have  yon  to  apprehend,  dear  one  ?  " 

"  I — I  know  not." 

"There  is  nothing  to  apprehend.  Our  absence  will 
not  be  for  any  lengthy  period,  and  when  we  return  all 
will  be  well." 

Maud  wept. 

Dick  was  much  distressed  to  see  these  tears,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  he  was  to  check  their  flow. 

He  sat  hesitating  and  silent  for  a  moment,  during  which 
Maud  recovered  her  composure  moro  easily  than  she  would 
have  done  had  he  addressed  her. 

"This  is  weak  and  foolish  of  me,"  she  said  at  length, 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  as  she  spoke.  "  It  is 
very  foolish  of  me ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

I  know  you  cannot,  dear  one,  and  yet  I  hope  yoa  will 
■trive  to  overget  these  idle  and  useless  fears." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  never  fear.  I  feel  that  it  is  foolish  of 
me  to  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  accompany  you  every- 
where you  go ;  but  you  must  not  wonder  at  Tje,  for 
hitherto  we  have  never  been  separated." 

"  We  have  not,"  said  Dick,  as  he  drew  her  closer  to 
him. 

"  We  have  not,  and  nothing  save  necessity  shall  ever 
part  us;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
better  and  more  prudent  for  you  to  remain  here  wLile  we 
go  to  meet  our  two  comrades.  When  they  have  joined  us, 
then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  arrange  what  is  to  be  done 
in  future." 

"  We  shall.  I  am  firm  now,  and  I  will  forget  my  fears. 
But  when  you  go,  promise,  oh  I  promise  mo  that  you  will 
not  be  long  away. 

"  I  will  not  be  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help,  believe 
me  I  will  not." 

"  Every  moment  will  seem  an  hour  until  your  return." 

"  I  know  it  will,  for  this  is  a  dreary,  wretched  place, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  advantages  in  some  ro.«!pocts,  I 
shall  abandon  it  as  soon  as  i  can  find  some  other  place  of 
refuge." 

"  Do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of  taking  you  into  any 
additional  danger." 

*'  1  will  be  careful,  you  may  depend.  And  now,  Maud, 
are  you  quite  certain  that  yoa  will  not  be  afraid  to 
remain  f 

"  No,  I  will  nof  oe  afraid," 

"  That  is  a  brr.ve  girl?  '*'o  may  have  to  rcn  for  it,  and 
then  we  should  be  able  U.  aaopt  a  dozen  expedients  to  get 
clear  of  our  enemies,  not  one  of  which  we  abf-jla  be  able 
to  put  into  practice  if  you  were  with  ut>." 

No  doubt,  no  doubt,  aud  that  alone  wobVJ  b«  qix..(;e 
iufficieut  to  reconcile  me  to  remaining  h<»re  alone," 

"  That  is  a  proper  view  to  take  of  the  case,  dear  ene, 
and  I  am  gtad  that  you  are  able  to  look  at  maUeni  ia  bo 
ft^naible  a  light." 

"Hush!"'^ 

"WhatisitP"  _ 

**  I  hear  something.** 

*•  It  ia  Tom  Kin^,  doubtless." 

"  Trnaj  here  he  la." 

^--t  Sfeia  moa»8Bt  Tos»  r«'ant9fe<J  th4  »p*rtrosst,  IftSjin? 


oare,  before  he  did  so,  to  fumble  with  the  lock  for  a 
moment,  in  order  not  to  take  his  companions  at  unawares. 

"  Is  all  rielit  P  "  asked  Turpin,  as  soon  as  he  came  lu. 

"  Yes,  Diok,  all  is  well  below.  The  horses  seom  to 
relish  the  grass,  and  I  have  given  them  some  more  of  it, 
though  I  would  fain  have  some  mom  substantial  food  for 
the  poor  beasts." 

"  8o  would  I.  But  we  must  see  what  can  o©  done.  I 
propose,  when  Claude  and  Jack  arrive,  that  we  hold  a 
g'eneral  council,  aud  agree  upou  our  future  proceedings." 

"  It  is  a  wise  and  necessary  pracautioo  to  take.  I  hava 
been  thinking  of  it  myself." 

"  It  is  highly  necessary." 

"  And  will  you  permit  me  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter?"  asked  Maud,  with  a  smile. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  her  husband,  '*  we  shall  bo  vo^y 
glad  to  hsten  to  anything  you  may  have  to  propose." 

"  I  shall  have  something  to  propose  then." 

"  I  promise  you  it  shall  have  attention." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Tom  King.    "  But,  captain !  ** 

"  What,  my  friend  P" 

"  You  remember  our  little  appointment  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  spoken  to  Maud  about  it,  and  she  has 
agreed  to  remain  here  while  we  go  aud  meet  Claude  and 
Sixt-e«?n-String  Jack." 

"  Tiiat  is  all  right,  then.     It  takes  a  load  ofiF  my  heart." 

"  Doea  it  indeed  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  afraid  Maud  would  insist  apon  sooom* 
panying  you,  and  1  felt  that  would  be  running  too  much 
risk." 

"  Well,  that  appreheHsion  is  removed,  then.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible place  to  leave  her  in  alone.  1  feel  that ;  but  still  aha 
has  bravely  promised  to  remain  here  until  we  return." 

"  All  will  be  well  then." 

With  this  the  conversation  dropped. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  as  the  evening  came  on  with 
rapid  strides,  Maud  grew  low-spirited  at  the  prospect  of  the 
parting. 

Still,  with  a  noble  fortitude,  she  concealed  as  well  as  she 
could  the  real  state  of  her  feelings. 

Dick  noticed  it,  but  he  judged  it  best  to  »ay  nothing  in 
allusion  to  the  topic. 

Very  wisely  he  talked  busily  and  volubly  respecting 
other  matters  in  the  hope  of  being  successful  in  distracting 
her  attention. 

Still  she  became  more  and  more  downcast  as  the  hour 
of  parting  approached. 

Tom  King  bnsied  himself  in  piling  up  a  quantity  of 
firewood  close  within  reach  of  her  hand,  so  that  she  could 
replenish  the  fire  without  much  trouble. 

The  different  things  they  had  brought  from  the  "  Moun- 
tain Rill"  were  placed  upon  the  table,  aud  everything  done 
to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Tears  now  and  then  started  to  her  eyes,  but  by  an  eflfort 
she  restrained  them. 

There  was  a  sickening  and  dismal  foreboding  about  her 
heart  that  something  was  about  to  happen,  and  strive  as 
she  would  she  could  not  banish  it. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  start  in  order  to  be  at  the  appointed  spot  at  the 
proper  hour. 

Maud  now  fairly  gave  way,  and  Dick  had  much  difliculty 
in  soothing  aud  composing  her. 

At^length  he  placed  her  in  the  old-fashioned  chair  before 
the  fire,  aud,  kissing  her,  followed  his  comrade  from  the 
room. 

For  a  moment  Maud  was  too  much  overcome  to  move, 
but  then,  suddenly  starting  to  her  feet,  she  bounded  to  the 
top  of  the  staircase. 

Her  first  impulse  had  b«en  to  descend,  but  now  tfhe 
paused. 

She  felt  th»t  it  could  do  no  good ;  and  a  cold  shiver 
swept  over  iisr. 

She  grasped  the  massive  btfm«<Trades  tightly  in  he* 
hands,  and  by  this  means  prevented  herself  from  falling. 

Recovering  heraelt  somewhat,  she  Wked  down. 

As  we  have  already  said,  tbe  staircase  was  so  constructed 
that  when  you  looked  over  the  balustrades  you  could  see 
down  out  to  the  paved  flooring  of  the  hall  below. 

It  was  an  anxious  glance  which  Maud  now  cast  dowm 
and  then  she  caught  sight  of  the  shadowa  of  Tnrpin  and 
Tom  FJng  aa  thay  slowly  descended  the  etaira. 

Bhs  vratcbed  them  o.atil  ahs  could  ess  thsn  ee  i9Bj«« 
and  then  «he  UstcRS*!  fof  tbcl^'  $gar)tat«^«< 
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Tb«  fiiint  sound  which  ttjey  mado  in  crossing'  the  hall 
distinctly  reached  her  ears. 
'Then  a  door  was  closed,  and  after  that  all  was  silent. 

The  closing  of  that  door  seemed  to  knock  against  Maud'f 
very  heart,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  was  incapable  f-? 
motion. 

Oh !  what  a  dread  and  twful  stillness  was  fev.  whvy' 
MOW  surrounded  her. 

It  made  her  blood  turn  cold  and  her  heart  ceiiee  to  bu&t. 

Truly  did  she  now  eeeiu  to  be  s,lono. 

Tlie  feeling  was  a  terrible  one. 

Alone ! 

Alone  at  the  mianiglit  hour,  in  that  stranp«,  deserted 
mansion,  th<^  "eryatmospherdln  which  ^emed  laden  with 
mystery. 

Oh !  it  was  a  time  for  all  thosF  euperst'tious  fancies, 
which  have  a  lurking-place  at  the  bottom  of  *r»i*y  hunuui 
heart,  to  ri«e  up  into  being. 

The  silence  was  as  of  the  gravfl,  and  she  stood  there  in 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  too,  for  the  only  light  there 
was  proceeded  from  the  fire,  and  this  now  only  dully 
smouldered. 

jNIaud  gasped  for  breath,  and  for  a  momont  she  felt  as 
though  slie  was  ^bout  to  faint. 

Doubtless  she  would  have  lapsed  into  insensibility  had 
BOt  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to  her,  and  this  was  of  a 
nature  to  call  into  re-existence  ail  the  dormant  springs  of 
action. 

From  the  window  in  the  room  where  she  was  to  watch 
and  wait,  a  view  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  mansion 
was  obtainable. 

She  resolved  to  repair  hither,  and  to  take  a  last  parting 
look  at  the  forms  ot  the  two  liighwaynieu. 

It  was  this  desire  which  enabled  her  to  recover  herself 
from  her  etnte  of  semi-unconsciousness — it  was  this  which 
lent  her  streoi^th,  after  quitting  her  kold  of  the  baluster, 
to  re-euter  the  room. 

She  walked  straight  to  the  window,  and  flung  the  Utile 
casement  open. 

The  cold  ni^-ht  air  streamed  in,  and  it  fell  upon  her 
cheek  with  delicious  coolness. 

After  she  had  taken  one  or  trro  inspirations  she  felt 
much  restored,  and  many  of  the  terrible  thoughts  which 
had  crowded  about  her  heart  and  brain  were  dispersed. 

At  length  a  slight  sound  struck  upon  her  atteutivo  ear, 
and  she  looked  out  of  the  window  with  aa  increased 
intensitj  oigaa«. 

CIIAPTER  CCCCXXVII. 

Ui.VJ>  HAS  A  TEKUIBIE   AND  STRANGE  ADVENTURE    IN  THE 
DEbEKTliO    MANSION. 

Ko  other  ear  than  Maud's  could  have  detected  eo  slight  a 
Bound ;  but  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  she  leaned  out 
of  the  window  to  a  dangerous  extent,  in  order  to  hear 
with  more  distinctoess. 

She  strained  her  eyes,  too,  and  presently,  assisted 
doubtless  by  her  fancy,  she  made  out  the  forms  of  Dick 
Turpin  and  Tom  King,  both  mounted  upon  their  steeds, 
and  making  their  way  across  the  uncultivated  lawn. 

The  crackling  of  twigs  as  they  forced  their  way  among 
the  bushes  most  unquestionably  fell  upon  her  ears. 

But  that  sound  grew  faij'tar  and  fainter,  until  at  length 
it  died  away  altogether. 

Still  Maud  did  not  quit  the  window. 

She  remained  with  her  arms  leaning  nnon  taa  sill, 
looking  out  into  the  darkness. 

And  the  darkness  without  was  something  terrible. 

The  moon  would  not  rise  for  some  houri  to  cotne,  and 
the  light  of  the  stars  was  obscured  with  drifting  t  loads. 

How  long  she  remained  thus  dreamily  gazing  upon 
vacancy  she  knew  not,  but  she  was  roused  by  tha  cold. 

Sl'.«  shuddered  and  felt  lialf-frozen. 

Closing  the  window  cerefully,  she  looked  ronnu.  and 
found  the  Hre  was  on  the  point  of  cstinction. 

This  circarastanoe,  slight  a*  it  was,  h&i.  »  '  eaaScial 
sgact. 

it  rousod  her  into  Action,  for  she  was  wei;  r^2^^  o'  the 
oet-ossity  there  was  to  Ireop  the  fire  buruirsf. 

There  was  plenty  of  dry  wood  close  at  h«ti:d,Ravi  c^^il* 
quantity  of  this  she  tlo-nw  on;  tor,  thoagh  it  wsii  ossrkj 
aHO  was  f«jarful  that  the  smoke  should  betray  her. 

The  fire  would  not  burn,  and  gave  her  a  great  deal  o5 
vtriucle 


While  thus  y^^^wty  employed,  the  time  passed  qnickly. 

At  length  the  difficulty  was  overcome. 

The  wood  caught  light,  and  a  cheertul  blaze  sprang  up. 

Maud  seated  herself  in  the  chair  which  Dick  h^d  placed 
for  her,  and  leaning  back  she  jrazed  cpoa  the  burning 
•^ood  with  half-closed  eyes. 

Thi«  attitude,  this  occupation,  noa  tne  eileni»  around 
"''.'ir,  were  all  well  calculated  to  Drov<'  -.e  ♦honght,  and, 
almost  unoonsciously,  she  found  her*.  ^  Winning  &*er  in 
her  mind  the  strange  and  varied  occurrences  of  the  pas- 
She  thought  of  the  strange  life  which  shehadvoL.-- 
tarily  adopted,  and  contrasted  it  with  that  which  she  had 
quitted  vithout  a  sigh  of  regret. 

She  thought  of  her  cousin  Blanche,  and  wondered 
whether  she  had  ever  seen  the  son  of  her  wicked  uncle, 
Adrian,  and,  if  she  had  met  him,  what  bad  passed  between 
them. 

She  sighed  deeply  as  she  thoEght  of  the  poor  girl'i 
unhappy  love. 

It  was  a  love  which  she  could  never  indulge  in. 

Afcd  when  she  contrasted  her  cousin's  unhappiness  with 
her  own,  she  felt  it  sink  into  insignificance. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  kindred  thoughts  occupied 
her  mind  until  a  sound  struck  upon  her  ear,  which  had 
the  effect  of  dissipating  every  one  of  them. 

She  started  violently,  and  assumed  a  listening  attitude, 
while  her  cheeks  grew  blanched  with  fear  P 

What  the  sound  was  she  hardly  knew. 

It  had  struck  upon  her  ear  with  so  much  suddenness, 
and  had  so  abruptly  ceased,  ttat  she  was  unable  to  form 
any  clear  idea  as  to  its  character. 

l.uriously,  then,  she  listened  for  a  repetition  of  it,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  more  deSnite  conclusion  upon  the 
snliiect. 

But  all  was  still. 

The  are  crackled,  but  no  other  sound  brok*  upon  the 
silence. 

Novevtheless,  with  her  lips  parted  ajd  her  hands 
clutching  the  massive  carved  handles  of  the  chair,  with 
painful  tightness  she  stretched  her  sense  of  hearing  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

She  seemed  to  have  a  conviction  that  if  she  was  patient 
she  should  hear  the  sound  again,  and  that  the  instant  she 
ceased  to  be  attenti/e  it  would  make  itself  heard  again. 

She  was  not  deceived. 

The  sound  did  come  again. 

But  she  was  prepared  for  it,  and  yet  she  started  when 
it  came. 

It  was  one  long  wailing  cry. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  character  of  tit»  sound, 
and  the  blood  curdled  aboat  htr  heart  when  she  heard  it. 

The  cry  was  strangely  prolonged. 

It  came  upon  the  hearing,  first  so  faintly  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible;  then  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  until  it  almost 
became  a  shriek,  after  which  it  faded  away  as  gradually  as 
it  had  arose. 

While  this  Bound  lasted  Maud  nover  drew  her  breath, 
nor  did  she  move  a  single  muscle. 

She  was  spell-bound,  and  incapable  of  doing  so. 

When  it  ceased  a  long  sigh  issued  from  her  lips ;  and, 
releasing  her  hold  of  the  arms  of  the  chair,  she  sank 
slowly  back. 

Although  she  had  listened  so  attentively,  yet  even  now 
she  was  unable  to  pronounce  from  whence  the  sound  had 
come,  and  what  was  its  precise  character. 

It,  seemed  to  rise  U'ltil  it  filled  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  and  it  seemed  to  come  from  all  corners  of  the 
room. 

Then  as  to  the  natare  of  itP  That  was  more  puzzling 
still. 

Maud  was  unable  to  form  anything  like  an  ilea. 

She  strove  to  be  calm,  she  gtrov©  to  think  ufif«  what 
had  taken  place  with  coolness. 

But  both  attempts  w«re  equally  vain. 

'^'iT  heart  fluttered,  and  «ho  drew  ke»  'ttr^Aih  in  short 
and  fitful  mBpiii*ions. 

Had  it  been  light  Instead  of  dark,  had  it  been  day 
instead  of  night,  had  she  been  in  some  cheerful  room 
i(j8t«ad  of  that  gloomy  apartment  in  the  deserted  mansion, 
the  sound  she  had  heard  would,  even  under  these  circam- 
stimct-s,  have  appalled  her,  and  deprived  her  fff  the  pow«f 
of  action  anJ  clear  thought. 

Sucli  being  the  case,  the  readc  '^'J  be  able  ^t  odds- 
prtfhend   the  eilect  it  h       apon  her  here,  ac  a  iuoc3»i>. 
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wben  she  was  ready  to  gire  way  to  fear  aad  yield  to  super- 
natural iDfluencea. 

With  parted  lips,  then,  and  with  wide,  staring  9yes,  ehe 
femained  leaning  back  in  that  antique  chair. 

Had  her  life  depended  upon  it,  8h«  ooald  not  hare 
moved  a  limb. 

And  aU  this  wLile  her  sense  of  hearing  WM  so  atretch^d 
that  it  became  pretematurally  acute. 

She  hoped,  yet  dreaded,  and  feared  that  oh*  shonld  beiu 
^e  awful  sonnd  again. 

With  a  strange  contradietioa  of  th«  mincL  «hs  felt  that 
'4  she  did  not  hear  the  sound  agfain  she  shonla  be  wretched, 
and  yet,  if  she  did  hear  it,  she  should  go  almost  mad. 

In  this  terrible  state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  she 
remained  for  acme  moments. 

The  silence  was  awful,  for  the  fire  had  ceased  to  maVe 
the  crackling  sound  which  it  had  given  oat  a  little  while 
ago. 

The  wood  was  almost  consumed. 

The  blaze  had  ceased,  and  nothing  bnt  a  dull,  red  gtcir 
proceeded  from  the  embers. 

At  last  Maud  begins  to  think  that  she  shall  hear  the 
sound  no  more. 

A  dim  idea  floats  through  her  mind  thiit  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  her  fancy  only. 

Nevertheless,  she  cannot  shake  oflF  the  spell  by  which 
she  is  held  down  to  the  chair. 

Then  the  sound  came  again. 

She  started  violently,  as  though  she  bad  received  an 
•lectric  shock. 

Low  and  faint  at  first,  like  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  it 
came  and  rose  gradually,  until  it  became  a  shriek,  so  shrill, 
that,  had  she  had  the  power,  Maud  would  have  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  ears  and  shut  it  out. 

But  she  could  not  make  the  slightest  movement. 

The  sound  having  reached  its  highest  pitch,  then  died 
away  with  the  same  regular  cadence  as  it  had  arisen. 

With  an  effort  Maud  shook  off  the  oppression  that 
weighed  her  down,  and  started  to  her  feet. 

Her  very  lips  were  blanched  with  tsiior,  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  fright. 

"  This  is  terrible,"  she  said,  "  most  terrible !  I  cannot 
endure  it !  If  I  sit  here  listening  thus,  I  shall  go  mad  ; 
and  yet  what— what  am  I  to  do?  What  can  such  a  cry 
portend  ?  " 

Maud  started,  and  clntched  the  comer  of  the  table  with 
a  nervous  grasp. 

She  thought  the  sound  was  coming  again. 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

Listening  fearfully,  she  strove  to  think  what  the  sound 
could  mean— tried  to  fix  in  her  mind  the  direction  from 
whence  it  came. 

It  sounded  like  a  cry  from  one  in  great  physical  agony. 

And  yet,  was  it  possible  that  any  huaan  being  could 
give  utterance  to  such  an  unearthly  cry  ? 

She  thought  not.  She  was  obliged  to  think  there  was 
not,  though  she  was  loth  to  admit  her  conviction. 

But  if  it  was  not  human,  what  could  it  be  ? 

Whence  did  it  come,  and  why  was  she  doomed  to 
listen  to  it  ? 

She  had  heard  how  terrible  and  shrieking  cries  had  ere 
ttiis  been  portents  of  some  deadly  ill. 

Her  heart  sickened  at  the  remembrance. 

Could  Turpin  have  fallen  into  some  unexpected  and 
ftcightful  peril  ? 

He  had  told  her  himself,  and  Tom  King  had  confirmed 
his  words,  that  there  was  danger  in  their  eBterprise. 

Ooold  it  be  that  this  aoond  had  come  io  apprise  h«r  of 
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It  V3aa  ouly  for  a  brief  time,  however,  that  thea« 
thoughts  renained  tenable  in  her  mind. 

She  banished  them  as  unworthy  of  her. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  in  a  faint  hoarse  whisper,  *'  I  wiC 
not  render  up  myself  to  any  snch  fancies.  I  will  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  this  sound 
and  my  absent  husband.  I  will  resist  suoh  a  belief  to  the 
last  moment." 

She  listened  again.  ^ 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  moaned.  "  To  continue  thus  is 
ten  times  worse  than  death  itself.  The  sonnd  came  fi  ova 
T>elow,  I  think  it  came  from  below.  Let  the  danger  and 
the  horror  be  however  great,  I  will  penetrate  this  mystery. 
I  will  learn  from  whence  these  8001148  proceed, aad  what 
il  is  that  produce*  them." 


This  was  a  bold  resolution;  bat  Maa«l  fait  aO  tha 
calmer  after  she  had  made  it. 

Uer  mind  seemed  relieved  of  an  intolerable  lead. 
BtiU  she  trembled.  , 

Hor  whole  frame  trembled  ia  evei^  Hmb  like  the  quirer> 
ing  aspen. 

She  threw  more  wood  on  t«  the  fire,  and  again  a  bright 
blaze  sprung  up. 

Then,  with  shaking  hands,  she  felt  upon  the  table  for 
the  piece  of  candle,  which  she  knew  was  there. 

She  found  it. 

Going,  then,  to  the  fire,  she,  after  many  unsuocessful 
efforts,  succeeded  in  igniting  it. 

But  her  hand  trembled  sathat  the  t!ny  flame  which  first 
hung  around  the  wick  threfRened  each  moment  to  expire. 

She  steadied  herself  against  the  curiously  carved  mantel- 
piece, and  waited  till  the  candle  had  fairly  taken  light. 

Soon  the  flame  increased  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and, 
with  a  tottering,  hesitating  step,  Maud  ivade  her  way 
across  the  room  towards  the  door. 

Her  limbs  threatened  to  sink  beneath  her,  and  more 
than  once  she  had  to  pause  to  recover  herself 

At  length  she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  was, 
indeed,  only  a  few  steps  from  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  she  had  sat. 

Here  she  was  again  compelled  to  pause,  for  she  hesitated 
whether  to  descend. 

It  was  a  fancy,  more  than  aught  else,  which  i»ade  her 
think  the  sound  came  from  below,  and  now  she  stopped  in 
doubt,  and  asked  herself  whether  she  was  able  to  decoeudt 

It  was  while  she  mentally  asked  this  question  Ibat 
again  there  rose  upon  her  hearing  the  mysterious  cry. 

It  did  not  take  her  at  unawares. 

The  faint  moan  reached  her  ears  first,  and  swelled  until 
it  seemed  to  deafen  her. 

But  when  it  had  died  away  there  no  longer  remained  in 
her  mind  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  came  from  below. 

She  could  tell  the  sound  arose,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
■tter  desperation,  she  grasped  tha  balusters  with  her 
left  hand,  and  held  the  candle  aloft  in  her  right,  so  that 
its  beams  shouid  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible. 

Then  she  commenced  the  descent,  slowly  at  first,  but 
by  degrees  courage  returned  to  her,  and  she  increased  her 
pace. 

The  rustling  of  her  dress  upon  the  stairs  sounded  with 
ominous  loudness  in  the  intense  stillness,  and  she  could 
hear  the  rapid  and  violent  pulsations  of  her  heart. 

At  length  the  landing  beneath  was  reached. 

Hare  all  was  still,  and  so  she  continued  to  descend  until 
she  paused  again  upon  the  one  lower  still. 

She  listened. 

A  faint,  far-off,  ringing,  clashing  sound,  mokes  itself 
heard. 

She  approaches  the  next  flight  of  stairs. 

It  comes  from  below. 

With  her  lips  painfully  and  tightly  compressed,  she 
descends  these  two. 

At  every  step  she  takes  the  clashing  grows  more  and 
more  distinct,  until  at  length  no  doubt  remains  as  to  its 
charncter. 

It  is  the  clashing  of  swords,  as  the  weapons  ring  together 
in  some  deadly  encounter. 

Paler  and  paler  grows  Maud's  cheek,  but  still  she  does 
not  pause. 

Guided  by  the  sounds,  she  descends  the  stairs,  crosse* 
the  landing,  and  pauses  before  a  doer. 

It  is  closed. 

From  the  other  aid^  of  it  the  sounds  proceed. 

She  can  ^oar  tko  swords  clash  and  elang  together. 

Then  they  abruptly  ecase,  and  again  the  awful,  shriek* 
ing  cry  strikes  upon  her  ears. 

Overcome  by  horror  and  fright,  Maud  gives  vent  to  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  falls  insensible  on  the  threshold  of 
the  mysterious  door. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXVIIL 

DICK  TUEPIN  AND  TOM  KING  REPAIR  TO  VHB  MEET- 
ING  PLACE  ON  THE  FINCHLET-ROAD,  AND  WAIT  IN 
VAIN     THE     APPEARANCE    **F    CLAUD     DUfAL    AND 

SIXTEEN-STRINQ   JACK. 

When  Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King  left  Maud,  they 
made  their  way  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  stables. 
Here  they  found  theit:  horssa  is  perfeot  aafe^»  and 
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Iboroa^bly  re&eshed  by  the  rest  they  had  had,  although 
their  fodder'  had  been  of  such  poor  qaaJity. 

Tho  saddles  and  bridles  were  close  at  hand,  and  in  a 
vary  fevr  nionients  Black  Bess  and  Totu  King's  horse  were 
saddled. 

This  done,  the  animals  were  led  out,  and  the  two  high- 
waymen, who  were  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  road, 
moan  ted. 

Maud  was  not  deceived  when  she  fancied  she  could  hear 
them. 

DiA  looked  Oack,  bat  lie  did  not  eatch  sight  of  the 
•oring  faco  that  was  looking  so  eagerly  after  him. 

On  reaching  the  gate  which  led  into  the  lane  they 
paused,  resolred  not  to  emerge  until  they  were  sure  that 
they  oould  do  00  safely. 

Th«y  Gfltoned,  but  no  aeund  save  the  murmiiring  of  tbe 
wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  leafless  branches  broke  th« 
■il?nce  that  reigned  abonii  thai  loneaome  spot. 

Sattiafied  that  there  was  00  oae  near  to  obscrre  tbem 


our  friends  gave  their  horses  an  impulse   forward,  and 
p£iflsed  out  into  the  lane. 

Once  here  they  did  not  pause,  but  swept  alonj^  a.  • 
rapid  speed  towards  their  destination. 
The  night  waa  profoundly  dark. 

It  was  only   occasionally,  when  the  clouds  parted  « 
little,  that  even  a  glimpse  of  the  twinkling  stars  could  be 
i  obtained. 

But  no  night  could  be  too  dark  for  our  fnemds,  and 
I  they  were  pleased  at  the  deep  gloom  wJ>iefc  hung  over  all 
i  things. 

I  They  knew  nothing  whatever  of  th«  p^ece  of  country 
througn  whicb  they  were  travelling,  and  bacl  no  o^er 
guide  to  the  n>  o'ipo-.place  than  such  bearings  as  they 
'  were  oocasicmally  enabled  to  tak«  of  the  stars  when  the 
cloeds  parted  safficit-lv  for  them  to  do  so- 
!  Nevertheless,  they  kdi>*  on  ^tfTa  a«  much  confidence  su 
tbey  would  if  they  had  ,^^^  ^oite  familiT  with  thaii 
rotrte. 
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Withont  meeting  with  anj  incident,  they  at  length 
emerged  into  the  high  road. 

Here  they  paused  and  looked  about  them,  for  they  were 
by  no  means  certain  whether  they  were  on  the  road 
leading  to  London  through  Highgate,  or  the  one  that 
passed  through  Hampstead. 

It  was  at  the  point  where  these  two  roada  formed  a 
janctioD  with  each  other  that  the  meeting  was  to  take 
slace. 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  night  baffled  them,  aad 
they  for  some  time  looked  about  in  vain  for  some  familiar 
object. 

Without  a  guide  of  some  kind  or  other  if  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  proceed,  for  they  were  uncertaiu  whether  they 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  tbe  left. 

This  was  a  dilemma  which  they  had  not  calculated  upon. 

After  some  moments'  hesitation,  Dick  said — 

"  I  think  the  beat  thing  we  can  do,  Tom,  will  be  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  gallop  on  for  a  little  while.  We  shall 
then  soon  find  out  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong." 

"  Yes }  I  suppose  that  must  be  it,  and  yet  1  with  we 
oould  have  found  out  in  some  other  manner." 

"  Because  of  our  foes  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  shall  run  great  risk  of  being  seen,  and  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  the  less  we  gallop  up  and  down 
the  high  road  the  more  conducive  it  will  be  to  our  safety." 

"  There  is  no  disputing  that,  Tom,  but,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  afifairs,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  fear  there  is  no  help  for  it,  Dick ;  but,  hark  !  what's 
that  ?" 

Dick  listened,  and  then  there  came  upon  his  ears,  though 
very  faintly,  a  pleasant  jingling  sound. 

It  was  mingled  with  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
rumbling  of  heavy  wheels. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Dick  P"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Yes ;  I  hear  it  plainly  enough." 

"  That  is  a  waggon.  It  is  approaching.  When  it  arrives 
opposite  to  us  we  will  stop  it,  and  the  driver  will  give  us 
the  information  we  require." 

"  So  he  will.  This  is  a  capital  wayof  s^etting  out  of  the 
difficulty.    I  should  never  have  thought  of  it." 

"  Nor  I.  But  hush  now.  We  wiU  wait  in  nlence  aotil 
it  arrives  opposite  to  us." 

"Will  you  call,  Tom?" 

"  If  you  like,  Dick." 

"  Very  well ;  then  do  so." 

Both  highwaymen  now  relapsed  into  silence,  and  occu- 
pied themselves  in  listening  to  the  appn;ucb  of  the 
waggon. 

The  cumbrous  vehicle  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
tbey  first  heard  it,  so  it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
arrived. 

In  a  few  moments  they  could  discern  through  the  gloom 
the  huge  affair. 

At  short  intervals  there  came,  too,  upon  their  ears  the 
cracking  of  a  cartwhrji,  as  the  driver  urged  his  cattle 
forward. 

"  Hoy !"  cried  Tom  King,  as  soon  as  the  driver  was 
within  hailing  distance.    "  Hoy  !" 

"  Murder ! '  cried  the  driver,  "  it's  an  highwayman  !" 

A  chorus  of  shrieks  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  fol- 
loweJ  these  words. 

At  the  time  whereof  we  write,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  only  means  by  which  people  in  humble 
circumstances  could  perform  long  journeys  was  by  waggon. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool!"  cried  Tom  King.  "  I'm  no  high- 
wayman !  I  am  a  traveller,  and  want  to  know  the  way  to 
Fvnohley.'l 

In  tbe  silence  of  the  night  the  clear  tones  of  Tom  King  e 
voice  sounded  with  great  distinctness. 

The  alarm  of  the  persons  who  were  inside  the  vehicle 
Mxbsided,  and  the  driver  repeated — 

"  To  Finchley  ?" 

"  Yes ;  which  is  the  way  ?" 

"  You  are  on  the  high  road  to  it  now.  Keep  en  the 
same  way  as  I  have  just  come,  and  when  you  come  to  the 
fork  where  the  two  roads  divide,  keep  to  the  left." 

"  Thanks,  my  friend.    Here's  a  half-a-crown  for  you." 

"  Much  obliged  to  your  honour.  Keep  on,  sir ;  you 
lan't  miss  ^our  way." 

With  this  the  driver  set  bis  team  in  motion  again. 

During  the  conversation  Dick  Turpin  kept  altu^ethar 
°v4  of  «i|f ht. 


Tom  started  down  the  road  at  a  gontle  pace,  anfl  IB  * 
few  moments  was  overtaken  by  his  oorapanion. 

"  We  are  all  right,  then,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Dick,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  good  time,  for  it 
can't  be  much  past  midnight  " 

"  I>o  you  know  any  particulars  of  the  murder  which 
Sixteen-String  Jack  spoke  about  as  having  been  committed 
some  veara  ago  near  this  very  place  ?  " 

">(o;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  particu- 
lars." 

"  Nor  I.    But  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  be  '* 

"  No.  All  I  know  is  that  on  this  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  ground,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  roads, 
a  gibbet  stands,  and  from  its  crossbeiim,  suspended  in  a 
kind  of  framework  of  iron,  hangs  the  body  of  the  mur. 
derer." 

•'  Yes ;  T  was  aware  of  so  much,"  said  Dick,  witi:  « 
slight  shuddttr.     *'  1  have  seen  it  many  times." 

"  So  Lave  I.  The  spot  is  well  chosen  in  one  respect, 
for  what  with  the  evil  reputation  in  which  the  wiiole  pUice 
is  held,  and  what  with  the  ghastly  fruit  hanging  from  the 
gibbet,  no  one  cares  to  be  near,  especially  between  nigh*'- 
fall  and  daybreak." 

"  The  meeting-place  is  well  chosen  in  that  respect,  it  ie 
true,  for  I  think,  myself,  that  we  are  not  very  likely  to  t)e 
interfered  with. ' 

"  Never  fear.    But  look !     Here  we  are." 

As  Tom  King  spoke  these  words  both  the  highwaymi't 
paused. 

The  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground  had,  indued, 
been  reached. 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  not  long  riseu 
above  the  horizon,  cast  a  beam  of  light  through  the 
clouds,  and  then  the  whole  aspect  of  the  horrible  and 
dismal  place  was  folly  revealed. 

Upon  a  small  piece  of  groumd,  triangular  in  shape  aa-i 
covered  with  rank  vegetation,  was  a  gibbet. 

As  Tom  King  had  truly  said,  from  tbe  crossbeam  ilie 
lifeless  body  of  the  murderer  depeuded. 

The  pale,  sickly,  yellow  rays  of  the  moon  gave  thi^ 
object  a  more  horrible  and  loathsome  appearance  than 
under  any  other  circumstances  it  could  possibly  have 
presented. 

Our  two  friends  had  halted  not  many  paces  froir  :Iie 
foot  of  this  gibbet. 

They  had  approached  it  unconsciously,  and  were  made 
aware  of  its  proximity  with  startling  suddenness. 

Although  they  had  both  seen  this  spectacle  before,  auJ 
were  prepared  to  see  it  now,  yet  when  it  burst  so 
unexpectedly  upon  their  sight,  they  could  not  avoid  shud- 
dering with  horror. 

But  that  they  should  give  way  to  this  feeling  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

By  the  law  of  the  land  such  was  the  penalty  attaching 
to  what  they  had  done. 

The  horses,  either  from  real  fright,  or  else  from  some 
feeling  communicated  by  their  riders,  trembled  per- 
ceptibly, while,  with  erected  manes  nud  starting  eyes, 
they  glared  upon  the  spectacle  before  them. 

For  some  momenta  the  two  highwaymen  remained 
motionless  and  silent. 

By  a  fascination,  whose  influence  tbey  were  powerles* 
to  resist,  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  body  of  the  mur 
derer. 

Had  it  been  day,  they  would,  doubtU-.-ss,  have  felt  so 
much  abhorrence  that  they  would  have  turued  away;  but 
now,  at  night,  with  the  pale  moonlight  streaming  upon  tbe 
I  gibbet  and  its  fruit,  and  only  partially  reveaiiug  their 
hideousness,  causing  the  curious  fancy  to  imagine  what 
was  not,  tbey  felt  themselves  constrained  to  gaze. 

Dick  Turpin  was  the  first  to  recover  himself  sufficiently 
to  speak. 

"  This  is  a  fearful  fate  for  a  human  being  to  encounter," 
he  said  at  length. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Dick,"  replied  his  comrade ;  "  but,  if 
what  I  have  beard  be  true,  the  villain  upon  whose 
remains  we  are  now  gazinp,  most  richly  and  fully  deserved 
tbe  fate,  however  fearful  it  may  be." 

"  Perhaps  so — perhaps  so.  But  let  us  withdraw  a  little. 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  it,  it  is  too  horrible — too 
sickening." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Dick,  for  I  care  no  more  about 
looking  at  it  than  yourself." 

"  Ciaod*  and  Jack  ^nvf  not  arriveu  yet,"  wud  Tvlt^uii 
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M  tbey  remored  to  a  spot  where  their  eyes  were  no  louger 
offended  witii  the  sight  of  the  f^ibbet 

"  No,  they  hare  not  oomo.  But  it  ia  full  eftriy  yet.  We 
must  give  them  till  daybreak.  Poubtless,  they  irill  have 
some  distanoe  to  oome." 

"  I  would  they  were  here,  Tom,"  said  Turpin,  "  for  I 
feel  sick  at  heart." 

"  Fho  I  pho !  Shake  off  the  feeling.  Bat  1  dou't  eare 
how  soon  they  arriTS,  for  it  won't  be  very  plexsant  co 
remain  standing  aboat  this  place  tiU  dayliglit.' 

"  It  will  not,  indeed.  But,  lo^k,  Tom ;  yonder  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  thicket.  Let  us  gain  the  eholtei- 
Ot  that,  and  then  we  shall  be  much  safer  from  observa- 
tion." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  do  so ;  for  you  may  depend  that, 
ere  long,  some  one  will  pass  us  on  one  side  or  the  other." 

"  Exactly ;  and,  while  we  are  in  the  tb'«"i<»t,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  appro  ich  i  our  two 
oomrades." 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Come,  then." 

While  speaking,  Dick  Turpin  led  the  way  to  the  little 
thicket  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

It  was  formed  by  a  few  trees  growing  rather  thickly 
together. 

Beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  these  they  direovea  their 
horses'  footsteps. 

They  did  not  penetrate  to  any  depth,  however,  but  were 
content  jost  so  that  their  bodies  and  those  of  their  steeds 
were  concealed. 

Having  taken  np  this  position,  they  remained  quite 
motionless  upon  their  steeds,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
expected  oomrades. 

From  where  they  stood  they  commanded  a  view  not 
only  of  the  road  on  either  side  of  them,  but  also  of  the 
triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground  with  the  broad  united 
road  stretching  beyond. 

A  more  advantageous  position  could  not  have  been 
found. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  Claude  and  Jack  made  their  ap- 
pearance they  would  ride  forward  and  greet  them. 

Until  that  moment  arrived  they  would  be  perfectly 
secure  from  observation. 

No  one  could  have  the  least  suspicion  they  were  there. 

When  they  spoke  they  addressed  each  other  iu  low 
tones,  although  they  had  not  heard  or  seen  a  soul. 

Dick  was  impatient. 

At  least  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  there  were  no  more 
signs  of  Claude  and  Jack  than  at  first. 

Another  hour  passed  by  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
he  grew  truly  desperate. 

He  pictured  poor  Maud  alone  in  the  deserted  mansion, 
anxioualiy  awaiting  his  promised  return. 

Suddenly  ke  was  aroused  from  these  reflections  by  Tom 
King,  who  leaned  forward  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

Elaving  succeeded  in  attracting  his  attention,  Tom, 
without  uttering  a  word,  raised  his  finger  and  pointed 
straight  before  him. 

Dick  followed  with  his  eye,  and  caught  sight  of  some- 
tliiag  in  a  moment  which  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
whole  of  his  attention. 

Standing  OD  the  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground  were 
three  men. 

The  outlines  of  their  figures  were  Jim  and  indistinct, 
being  revealed  only  by  the  misty  light  which  came  from 
the  moon,  as  she  shone  feebly  through  a  semi-opake  cloud 
which  hung  before  her  and  obscured  her  brightness. 

The  light  had  a  strange  yellow  tint,  and  gave  a  spectral- 
like  appearance  to  every  object  which  it  brought  into 
▼iew. 

These  three  men  looked,  tl  rj,  more  />;»  ill-defined  sha- 
dows than  aught  else. 

Who  could  they  be  ? 

Surely  not  Claude  and  Ja<  \ 

They  would  nc'v^er  have  brought  a  third  yei'son  with 
them. 

Besides,  one  of  these  men  was  on  horseback,  the  other 
two  on  foot. 

By  their  attitudes  it  would  seem  as  though  the  ont>  on 
horseback  was  giving  orders  of  some  description  to  Ihosp 
on  ioot. 

Thc>  two  highwaymen  gazed  vciththe  atmost  intcntness, 
voadering  what  this  couM  ineab. 

Were  thoue  mev  oouuecled  with  them  t 


Did  their  presence  then  btide  them  good  or  ill  P 
They  could  not  tell;  for,  though  at  times  'Jhe  murmur 
of  a  voice  would  reach  their  ears,  the  speaker*  were  too 
far  off  for  them  to  overhear  their  oonveniatioB. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIX. 

DIC^  TUBFIM  AND    TOH    KINO    OVERIIBAB    THB  UBTAILii 
OF  A  MOST  TILLAINOUS   i^LOT. 

In  all  b&mam  probability  these  three  men  were  ra  no 

way  whatever  connected  with  our  friends,  and  yet  it  wa« 
wonderful  what  an  amount  of  interest  Turpin  and  King 
felt  in  their  proceedings. 

They  made  up  their  minds  that  they  could  not  be 
Claude  and  Jack. 

Clearly,  then,  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  who  they 
were. 

Likely  enough,  having  sat  so  long  together  on  theii 
horses,  waiting  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything,  made 
them  feel  interested  and  curious. 

Let  the  cause,  however,  be  what  it  would,  certain  is  it 
that  the  two  highwaymen  gazed  upon  the  three  shadowy 
figures  with  all-absorbing  interest. 

They  received  an  addition  to  their  curiosity  and  wonder. 

After  speaking  for  a  few  moments,  all  three  approached 
the  thicket  where  our  friends  were  concealed. 

Seeing  this,  they  could  not  avoid  asking  themselves  the 
question  whether,  after  all,  their  presence  was  not  con- 
nected with  them. 

Should  they  move  and  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or 
remain  where  they  were  and  abide  the  issue  ? 

After  a  moment's  reflection  they  resolved  upon  the 
latter. 

The  three  men  steadily  advanced,  and  as  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer  their  forms  could  be  distinguished  with 
more  precision. 

The  one  on  the  horse  accommodated  his  speed  to  that 
of  those  who  were  on  foot,  and  who  walked  at  either  side 
of  his  horse's  head. 

On  they  came,  across  the  piece  of  waste  ground,  taking 
their  course  in  a  direct  line  towards  Turpin  aud  King, 
who  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness 
and  alarm. 

Another  half-dozen  paces,  and  then  discovery  would 
inevitably  ensue. 

But  those  half-dozen  steps  were  destined  not  to  be 
taken. 

Suddenly  the  man  on  the  horse  cried — 

"  Stop !  this  will  do.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to 
go  any  further." 

The  tones  of  his  voice  reached  the  highwaymen's  ears 
plainly  enough,  for  they  were  very  close  indeed  to  him, 
and  they  would  have  to  keep  very  still  to  avoid  dis- 
covery. 

Like  two  statues,  then,  they  sat  upon  their  steeds, 
resolved  not  to  lose  a  syllable  of  the  conversation  that  was 
about  to  ensue. 

One  of  the  men  on  foot  hastened  to  reply  to  the  one  on 
horseback  who  had  just  spoken. 

Ho  uttered  his  words  in  a  tone  of  great  affected  humble 
ness. 

"  Very  good,  sir;"  he  said,  "  but  I  think  it  was  quit« 
a  wise  proceeding  to  remove  hither.  Where  we  stoo(J 
yonder  we  were  exposed  to  the  full  view  of  anyone  who 
might  pass  by,  and  suspicion  might  be  directed  towards 
us.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  tear  of  our  being  either 
seen  or  heard;  and  so,  sir,  you  can  speak  freely,  aud 
give  us  your  instructions." 

"  And,  sir,"  chimed  in  the  other  man,  before  the  horse- 
man had  time  to  speak,  "you  may  depend  that  whatever 
orders  you  may  please  to  give  us  will  be  fully  an  i 
thoroughly  carried  out." 

"  That  13  a  comfortable  assurance,"  said  the  horseraao, 
in  deep  and  thrilling  tones,  which  were,  however,  so 
peculiar,  that  the  two  highwaymen  felt  certain  r'ia,t  they 
should  always  be  able  to  know  the  man  bv  his  voice  ; 
"  that  is  a  very  comfortable  assurance,  indood.  Bot  now 
listen  to  me."  ^ 

"  We  are  all  attention,  worsuipful  sir.*"  *^ 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  talk^  but  to  act.  1  want  cefldB, 
not  words.     Look  here ! " 

The  horseman  produced  something  as  he  sp^c,  IxU 
wlint  it  was  the  highwaymen  could  not  sue. 

He  held  it  out  in  his  hauu. 
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"  Look  here,"  he  continued.  "  Here  are  two  bags  of  j 
gold ;  one  for  you,  and  one  for  yoa." 

He  distributed  them  to  the  men  as  he  spoke. 

They  took  them  eagerly. 

The  horseman  continued— 

"  Bach  bag  contains  fifty  guineai  ;  and,  when  you  hare 
performed  the  service  1  rpquire  of  you,  you  shall  have  two 
more  bags  containinj?  the  same  amount.' 

"  Let  us  know  whaT  the  service  is  that  is  to  be  so 
liberally  ^id  for." 

"  Come  looser,  and  give  heed  to  my  instroctions.  Si-o 
that,  in  ta«  carryintr  of  them  out,  you  do  not  fail  in  a 
single  particular." 

"  We'll  warrant  that,  your  honour." 

"  Good.     Yon  are  armed  ?  " 

**  Yes,  worthy  sir  ;  even  as  you  bade  us." 

**  With  a  brace  of  pistols  each  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

•*  Are  they  carefully  loaded  and  priri.jd  ?" 

•*  Tliey  are,  your  honour." 

"Enough,  then}  that  will  do.  But  1  inost  have  no 
misfires." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  worthy  sir  ?  " 

"  Peace.  1  will  tell  you.  It  is  not  the  first  time  you 
have  done  a  job  of  the  same  sort.  Do  you  see  the  road 
yonder?" 

"  The  one  that  leads  to  Hampstead,  worthy  sir." 

"  Yes," 

••  Wa  see  it," 

"  Good.  Do  you  see  yon  hedge,  which  divides  this  piece 
of  waste  ground  from  the  highway  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  your  honour." 

"  Well,  then,  when  I  command  yoa  to  do  so,  betake 
yourselves  to  that  hedge  and  conceal  yourselves  behind  it. 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this." 

"  None  at  all,  your  honour." 

"  Very  well.  You  will  then  each  take  out  your  pistols, 
and  hold  them  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  make 
instant  use  of  them  if  necessary.  You  understand  now 
what  you  have  to  do  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,  worthy  sir." 

**  When  we  have  taken  up  our  positions  "— 

"You  will  remain  as  I  told  you.  I  expect  a  ee.n...a 
person,  about  whom  you  need  not  trouble  yourselves  in  the 
least,  to  come  this  way.  I  will  ride  down  the  road  when  I 
have  seen  you  placed,  and  come  back  aod  let  you  know  of 
his  approach.  You  will  then  keep  watch  for  him,  and  as 
soon  as  you  see  some  one  approach  on  a  white  horse  you 
will  raise  your  pistols  and  fire  all  four  of  them.  He  will 
not  escape  so  many  shots." 

"  And  what  then,  sir  ? "  asked  the  man,  with  cold- 
olooded  coolness,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
the  horseman  had  said.  "  When  we  have  shot  him  down, 
what  then?" 

"  I  shall  be  close  at  hand,  and  when  I  hear  the  report,  T 
will  make  my  way  to  the  spot.  I  will  give  you  the  money 
I  have  promised,  and  you  can  then  take  yourselves  off 
where  you  like." 

•'  And  the  body  on  the  road,  worthy  sir.  What  about 
that  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  roo.  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  in  the 
slightest  degree  abo'it  that.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  Take  your 
reward  and  depart.'' 

"  Very  good,  your  honour." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  you  perfectly  understand  what  you 
aave  to  do  ? ' 

"  Oh !  yes,  we  perfectly  understand.  When  aiw  we  to 
aonceal  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Now,  at  once.     I  do  not  expect  him  jusv    yet,  <jut 
better  be  too  soon  than  too  late." 
"  Quite  best,  sir." 

"  Go,  then,  and  hide  yourselves,  and  lie  in  readi."ess. 
I  will  ride  down  the  road,  and  when  I  ee@  him  concug 
I  will  return  and  let  yon  know,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  mistake.  Conie,  follow  me  to  the  hedge ! " 
With  these  words,  the  rider  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  hed^e  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

He  was  followea  by  the  two  men,  who  spoke  to  each 
Bther  in  whispers. 

The  two  highwaymeu  looked  after   them  nutil  they 
were  out  of  hearing;  aB«}  then,   with  a  slight  shiver, 
Dick  Turpin  said — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  ^ii*t,  Tom  P" 
*^  Whf,  1  think  that  we  have  overheard  one  ^-    the 


most     damnable    assassinatiou     plots    that    ever     war 
planned." 

"  I  think  so,  too,  my  friend.  It  fairly  makes  ray  blood 
ran  cold  when  I  think  of  the  coolnesa  with  which  all 
three  treated  the  subject." 

"  By  their  manner  they  seemed  to  be  discussing  some 
every-day  affair." 

"They  did.    But  what  a  dreadful  snare  to  la;  for  a 
fellow-c»«ature  ?  " 
"  Drft*>\ful,  indeed !     I  wonder  who  he  oan  be  ?  " 
"  Of  that  I  can  form  no  better  idea  than  yourself." 
"  I  know  that,  only  it  seemed  natural  to  make  the 
remark." 

"  I  think  it  a  most  providential  thing  that  we  over- 
heard  the  plot  in  the  way  we  did." 

"  Very  so,  indeed.     How  strange  that  they  ^should  oome 
to  this  spot  for  greater  security." 
"  Very,  very ;  but  what  is  to  he  done  P" 
"  Something  must  be  done." 

"  Most  certainly  ;  for  if,  after  hearing  what  we  have,  we 
were  to  remain  here  without  stirring  hand  or  foot,  we 
should  virtually  be  the  murderers  of  this  traveller." 
"  We  should,  unquestionably." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  prevent  them  from  carrying^  their 
plot  into  execution  ?  " 

"  We  must  decide  upon  some  measure,  and  that  right 
quickly ;  for,  as  the  horseman  said,  better  too  soon  than 
Vio  late." 

"  It  is  a  good  maxim,  I  grant ;  but  yoa  mast  not  forget 
our  original  purpose  in  coming  to  this  spot." 
"  To  meet  Claude  and  Jack  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  They  do  not  come." 

"  They  do  not ;  and  their  non-appearance  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety." 
"  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it." 
"  Well,  we  have  waited  for  them,  and  for  a  long  time, 
too ;  and,  when  they  come,  if  they  find  as  absent  on  thii! 
little  business,  they  must  do  the  same  for  us." 
"  That  is  it ;  and,  now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 
"  Time  is  speeding." 

"  Did  you  notice  which  way  the  horseman  went  f  * 
"  Towards  Hampstead." 

"  Then  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  cautiously  in  his 
steps,  for  that  is  the  direction  from  which  the  traveller 
will  come." 
"  We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  seen  or  heard." 
"We  must;  and  that  makes  me  think  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  force  our  way  through  this  thicket, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  very  great  extent,  and, 
instead  of  emerging  on  to  the  Hampstead  road,  make  our 
way  behind  the  hedges  that  bound  it ;  we  shall  then  be 
less  likely  to  be  discovered." 
"  We  cannot  do  better," 
"  Then  let  us  set  about  it  at  once." 
Having  come  to  this  determination,  the  two  highway- 
men  pushed  their  way  through  the  thicket,  taking  care  to 
make  no  more  noise  in  their  progress  than  they  could 
possibly  avoid. 

They  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  thicket 
was  much  less  in  extent  than  they  had  imagined  it  to  be, 
and  a  few  minutes  only  elapsed  before  they  emerged  on 
the  other  side. 

Crossing  a  ploughed  field,  Turpin  and  King  reached 
the  tall  hedgerow  which  bounded  the  Hampstead  road. 

This  was  quite  high  enough  to  conceal  them  from  the 
view  of  anyone  in  the  road,  for  the  hedge  was  planted  on 
the  top  of  a  steer  bank  several  feet  in  height. 

At  the  foot  of  this  bank  was  a  narrow,  but  welUbeaten, 
footpath,  which  served  admirably  for  the  horses. 

The  highwaymen  listened,  but  were  unable  to  hea> 
anything,  so  at  a  sharp  trot  they  made  their  way  along 
the  footpath,  until  they  came  to  a  hedge,  which  divided 
the  ploughed  field  from  another. 
This  hedge  was  no  great  height,  so  they  leaped  it. 
They  alighted  on  tlw  soft  turf  of  a  meadow. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  faint  sounds  <?f  a  horse's  hoo& 
upon  the  road  reached  their  ears. 
They  listened. 

ilt  MTU?  some  one  a  little  in  advaww  <ji  Uiem,  »rhc  wan 
proceeding  at  a  walking  p.ice. 
The  highwaymen  did  not  speak,  but,  at  an  eaay  troi. 
1  urged  their  horses  over  the  turf. 
In  a  httle  while  they  could  tell  they  were  aisr^ast  wiU 
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Jiifl  horseman,  who,  tbej  doabted  not,  was  the  man  they 
bad  overheard  g:iTing  the  directions  to  the  assassins. 

It  was,  howe?er,  too  dark  for  them  to  satisfy  themselves 
by  ocular  proof  that  they  were  not  labovuiug  ouder  any 
mistake. 

All  they  eonld'do  was  to  keep  abreast  with  this  horse- 
man and  observe  aU  that  took  place. 

The  only  thinfj  that  confirmed  them  in  their  belief  that 
they  were  right,  was  that  this  man  was  proeebding  at  a 
walking  pace. 

Now  this  is  somewhat  annsual  for  a  traveller,  wh6S:< 
making  bis  way  across  the  country  at  so  late  an  boor. 

Suddenly  the  rider  pulled  up. 

Our  friends  imitated  him  instantly. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  swuething  ?  What  was  it,  1  wonder  f 
All  is  still  now.  It  must  have  been  my  fancy,  i  awa  a 
fool  to  give  way  to  such  weakness." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  voioe  which  pronoanced 
these  words. 

Tlipy  were  nttered  in  the  same  thrilling  tones  ma  those 
which  they  bnd  heard  when  the  horseman  audressed  him- 
self to  the  assassins. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  onr  friends,  who  kept  thinking 
what  the  oousequeoces  would  be  if  they  were  so  anfor- 
toTiiite  as  to  make  a  mistake. 

Now,  bowt^ver,  all  was  well,  and  they  remained  motion- 
less upon  their  steeds,  waiting  for  the  horseman  on  the 
road  to  give  them  the  signal  to  advance. 

But  he  stirred  not. 

They  beard  him  speak  again. 

Doubtless  he  felt  it  to  be  a  relief  to  his  mind  to  speak 
his  thoughts  aloud  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  that 
place. 

"  I  will  go  no  further,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  come  far  enough 
already.  1  will  wait  here  and  listen  for  his  approach. 
Wlien  I  hear  him  coming,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
me  to  ride  forward  and  ascertain  whether  it  ia  really  he, 
and  afterwards  ride  back  and  tell  my  men  in  ambush  that 
he  is  on  the  road.  I  will  tell  them  to  shoot  the  next  horse- 
man who  passes  by  them." 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXX. 

DICK    TURPIN    AND    TOM      KINQ     SENDER     THX      ttflJl'/Si! 
BEHIND  THE    HEDGE  ABORTIVE. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  our  readers  that  Dick  Turpin 
and  Tom  King  in  the  meadow  should  hear  with  so  much 
distinctness  what  the  rider  spoke  while  in  the  road,  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  horseman,  having  halted,  had  backed  his  horse 
ander  the  hedge  behind  which  the  two  highwaymen 
stood. 

Consequently  they  were  only  a  few  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  the  hedge  being  all  that  divided  them. 

When  he  spoke  his  thoughts  aloud,  then,  they  were 
easily  able  to  catch  every  syllable. 

They  had  to  use  the  utmost  care  to  keep  still,  lest 
their  presence  should  be  discovered ;  and,  from  what  the 
rider  had  said  when  he  reined  in  his  steed,  it  would  seem 
as  though  be  had  heard  something. 

He  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  on  the  alert. 

It  was,  perhaps,  lucky  for  our  friends  that  they  were 
not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  such  close 
quarters. 

They  were  the  first  to  hear  the  faintest  clattering  of 
hoofs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  another  horseman. 

Directly  afterwards,  however,  the  man  who  was  on  the 
watch  heard  the  sound. 

"  He  comes,"  he  said }  **  he  eomoa.  He  comes  to  meet 
bis  death." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  he  rode  out  into  the  road, 
tnd  trotted  gently  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tcaveller 
»/a«  coming. 

Our  friends  followed  ove»  the  meadow. 

It  was  enly  for  a  few  moments  that  the  hersema..  ocs- 
tinned  to  trot. 

He  soon  subsided  iuto  a  walk,  and  the  highwaym«9.  lol- 
owed  his  example  without  delay. 

They  were  now  sought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  «t  ex- 
citement, and  they  idlt  that  the  evente  of  the  next  few 
moments  would  be  of  a  very  startling  character  indeed. 

The  trnvelier,  whose  assassination  had  been  so  ooidly 

'trirnrJ,  c.iiiie  on  at  a  cauler. 


Our  friends  could  tell  that  by  the  reRulavty  with  whiob 
the  horse's  hoofs  struck  the  ground. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  until  at  leiigtb  he  c&ssed 
then> 

Ho  passed  his  murderer,  who  w«^^t  on  steadily,  at  a 
walk. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  he  tnmed  round,  ana 
struck  bis  spurs  deeply  into  his  horse's  flanks. 

The  poor  creature  uttered  a  short  crv  of  pain,  aud  set 
forward  at  a  furious  gallop. 

He  was  past  his  victim  with  lightnin,j-like  rapidity. 

His  errand  was  to  tell  his  creatures  to  prepsrs  to  T>0r- 
form  their  work  of  death. 

"  Now,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  what  are  we  to  do  P  " 

"  We  must  apprise  the  traveller  of  his  danger  without 
delay.    Quick !  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  But,  how  are  we  to  do  so  ?  How  are  we  to  pass  thi* 
hedge  which  divides  us  from  the  road  ?  " 

"  Why,  yonder,  a  little  further  on,  is  a  gate ;  lot  us 
make  our  way  through  thai  and  overtake  him." 

Tom  King  pointed  to  a  white,  wooden  gato,  which  led 
out  of  the  meadow  into  the  highroad. 

It  took  them  but  a  nxoment  to  reach  it. 

It  was  padlocked. 

This  did  not  trouble  Tom  King. 

He  alighted,  and,  Kjing  to  that  end  of  the  gate  whers 
the  binges  were,  lifted  it  up. 

He  lifted  it  off  the  hinges  easily  enough,  and  made  a 
par.h  into  the  road. 

jilounting  his  own  steed,  he  followed  Dick  Turpin  down 
the  road. 

But  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  him. 

Dick  was  anxious  to  overtake  the  traveller,  being  fearful 
that  his  warning  might  come  too  late ;  and  so,  for  ouca 
in  a  way,  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  go  at  her  own  speed. 

With  a  long,  sweeping  gallop  she  flew  over  the  ground. 

At  such  a  rate  it  took  very  little  time  to  come  in  sight 
of  the  traveller. 

Dick's  first  impulse  was  to  shout  and  tell  him  to  stop; 
but,  if  he  did  this,  the  sound  might  reach  the  ears  at 
the  ambuscaded  villains  as  well. 

i     In  another  moment  he  was  abreast  with  the  traveller, 
who  had  accelerated  his  pace.  _  • 

"  Hold,  sir! "  Turpin  cried,in  an  imploring  voice.  "Hold, 
for  your  life's  sake,  and  I  will  tell  you  more.  You  are 
riding  on  to  certain  death." 

This  was  an  appeal  of  a  character  well  calonlated  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  anyone,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  reined  in  his  steed  with  great  abruptne<s:>^ 
and,  in  a  scared  tone  of  voice,  he  said — 

"  Hilloa  !  there  ;  hilloa  !     What  is  it  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  Halt! "  said  Dick,  "and  I  will  tell  you  all.  Wait  ■ 
moment,  and  my  companion  will  be  here,  who  will  beat 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate  to 
you." 

The  traveller  halted,  and  looked  about  him  in  mingled 
surprise  and  alarm. 

The  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  prevented  him  from 
being  able  to  see  Dick  with  any  degree  of  distinctness 

Tom  King  could  be  beard  approaching,  and  directiy 
afterwards  he  checked  his  panting  steed. 

The  traveller  seerned  to  look  upon  the  advent  of  Tom 
King  with  a  cei-tain  degree  of  suspicion,  for  with  great 
swiftness  he  drew  a  sword  which  he  carried  at  his  side. 

Whirling  it  around  him,  he  said  with  a  voice  of  great 
determtn  ation — 

"  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  do  not  think 
you  have  a  fool  to  deal  with." 

"  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  from  ns,"  sai*? 
Dick.  "  We  have  put  ourselves  considerably  out  of  the 
way  to  render  you  a  service ;  and  that  service  is  no  other 
than  the  salvation  of  your  life." 

"  Explain  yourself,  sir,  I  pray  you,"  said  the  traveller, 
in  an  altered  tone  of  voice.  "  Do  not  speak  so  imperfectly. 
You  said  before,  that  I  was  riding  on  to  certain  death." 

"  And  so  you  were.  Myself  and  my  companion,  ha  vmg 
an  appointment  to  meet  two  friends  of  ours,  took  up  our 
position  in  a  thicket  from  whence  we  could  perceive  their 
arrival  without  being  seen  ourselves.  While  bore,  three 
men  approached.  One  was  on  horseback,  the  other  two 
on  foot.  Knowing  nothing  of  our  presence,  tbey  upoksj 
aud  we  could  not  avoid  overbearing  all  that  was  saiu.  i  li*. 
man  on  horseback  gave  the  men  on  foot  two  bags  of  srn^A, 
each  containing  My  guineas.      They  wp-»  to  have  n»« 
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more  ba(?8,  containing  eaeh  »hin).!se<J  giunew  more,  when 
•iliev  had  performed  the  sPKViee  which  the  man  on  horse- 
bnck  required  of  tb-im.  la  not  this  correct?"  asked 
Turpin,  addreaei-iig  himself  to  his  oorarade. 

"  Perfectly  true,  in  every  parficular,"  said  'loin  King. 

"Pray  proceed  «r,  witb  h**   "^"'"S*  narrative.      1 
know  not  what  tc  think  cf  this."  „  ,.  - 

"I  have  Uttle  m&re  to  tell,"  said  Dick.    "The  i     "  •  B«.'®'^e  ««:  *•''«  osixger  u  past, 
having  agreed  to  do  what  he  required  of  them,  he  pelted 
them  behind  a  hedge,  with  instructions  to  shoot  jor  ■jown 
as  you  passed  )  y." 

"  Shoot  me  iown  ? ''  said  the  travller,  whn  was  '^  vty^a, 
man.     "  Shodt  me  down  ?  " 

The  accents  of  his  voice  were  full  of  horror. 


"  Even  80,"  repl'^td  Dick  Turpin.    "  I  heard  the  rider 
tell  the  men  that  you  Tvould  be  mounted  on  a  white  horse." 
"  Yes,  my  horse  is  white." 

"  I  see  it  is,  sir.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  tho  men 
secrete  themselves  behind  the  hedge.  They  are  well 
armed  ;  and  when  their  rascally  employer  gives  them  the 
signal  that  you  are  approaching,  thoy  will  watch  till  you 
pass  by,  and  shoot  you  down  without  mercy." 

"  Oh !  this  tale  is  too  horrible  to  be  true,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  This  is  some  deep-laid  scheme  of  your 
own  to  hold  me  here  to  answer  some  villainous  purpose." 
"  You  wrong  us  by  such  a  supposition,"  answered 
Turpin;  "and,  under  other  circumstance*  thau  the 
present,  I  should  not  trouble  you  any  further,  but  ride  oflF, 
leaving  you  to  your  fate ;  but,  as  so  serious  a  thing  as 
yonr  life  is  at  issue,  I  cannot  do  this." 

"  Pray  forgive  me,"  answe-red  the  young  man.  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  entertained  such  suspicious ;  but  what 
you  have  told  me  is  so  very  strange,  that " — — 

"  You  could  not  help  it." 

"  Exactly." 

"  Make  no  apologies ;  I  should  have  beon  the  same  my> 
self." 

"  Will  you,  then,  sir,  tell  me  more  ?" 

"  I  will ;  and  it  so  happens  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  some  sort  of  confirmation  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  Did  oot  some  one  pass  you  a  little  while  ago  at  a 
walking  pace,  and  afterwards  overtake  you  at  a  gallop  P  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  did ;  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  won- 
der as  to  the  cause  of  this  when  I  heard  you  behind  me." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  that  man  who  walked  his  horse  past 
you  did  bo  in  order  to  look  at  you  and  avoid  any  mistake  ; 
then,  having  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  quite  correct, 
he  wheeled  his  horse  round,  and  galloped  back,  so  as  to 
give  his  men  warning  of  your  approach." 

"  Forgive  me,  gentlemen,  for  my  suspicions.  I  can  see 
that  they  were  groundless  ones." 

"  We  pardon  you  readily  and  freely ;  bat  come,  »»t,  tell 
ue,  have  you  no  enemy  ? 

"  Yes.'* 

"YoJhave?" 

"  I  have.  He  is  my  sworn  and  bitter  foe,  but  he  would 
not  stoop  to  such  a  midnight  assassination  as  you  have 
described." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  you  know  best  about ;  but,  so  far  as  my 
belief  goes,  it  is  the  same  enemy  you  spoke  of  wbo  sought 
to  do  you  this  ill  turn." 

"  It  may  be  so.  But  this  intelligence  of  yc-nra  troubles 
me  greatly." 

"  Nay ;  never  let  it  trouble  you  now.  All  is  well. 
Knowing  of  the  ambush  you  are  safe.    You  can  avoid  it." 

"  But  it  is  important  to  my  interests  that  I  keep  on 
along  this  very  >oad.  How,  then,  am  T  to  pass  the  hedge 
behind  which  these  villains  are  couceaici  ? '' 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  about  thatj  ..d  .^11  accom- 
pany you." 

"  Accompany  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  our  do'ng  so  ?  "  i 

"  I  should  be  right  glad  of  your  company,  but  C  ctutaot 
consent  to  lead  you  into  this  great  danger. 

"Pho!  pho!  said  Dick,  "there  is  no  dani,'«H  •».^i,. 
ever." 

"HowsoP" 

"  I  will  tell  yon.  Tliese  men  I  have  spoken  of  are 
on  the  look-out  for  a  nngle  horseman.  We  will  ride 
past  the  hedge,  the  situation  of  which  I  know  full  well, 
while  three  abreast.  Then,  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall 
be  unmolested." 

"  Certainly  wo  shall,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  and  as  our 
WM:?  hat  in  that  direction,  we  will  willingly  go  with  you. 


YoQ  will  admit  there  will  be  no  moM  danger  for  thrct 
to  pass  by  than  two  ?  " 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  gentlemen.  I  shall  be  for  ever  beholden 
to  you.  Yon  have  saved  a  Ufe  of  more  importance  than 
you  perhaps  imagine.  But  enough,  I  will  avail  mysell 
of  your  escort." 

"  Forward,  then.  We  had  better  lose  no  rr-ore  time. 
We  have  iiotl.jj.,^  iurthor 

to  approheHd  * 

The  little  patty  now  sot  forward  a*  a  trot. 

Dick  Turpin  placed  himself  on  ouo  side  of  the  trar*Iier. 
and  Tom  King  placed  himself  on  the  other. 

"  We  guard  you  thus,"  said  Turpin,  "  because  your 
enemieo  -sre  aware  that  you  ride  upon  a  white  horse.     H 


we  are  careful  to  keep  abreast,  they  will  have  some  difS 
culty  in  notinar  it." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  repay  you  for  this  service  ?  "  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  "  Had  it  not  beea 
for  your  friendly  intervention,  I  should  have  rode  ou, 
blindly,  to  my  death.  Alas!  alas  I  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ambush  ?  " 

"  You  are  under  no  obligations  to  us,"  said  Turpin. 
"  By  chance  we  overheard  this  detestable  plot  against  your 
life,  and  it  was  simply  our  duty  to  ride  forward  and  meet 
you,  and  apprise  you  of  it." 

"  Had  we  not  have  done  so,"  continued  Tom  King, 
"  but  have  allowed  events  to  take  their  course,  we  should 
have  been  your  actual  murderers." 

"  Silence !  No  more,"  said  Turpin.  "  Yonder  is  the 
hedge.  Ride  with  as  freely,  sir,  and  unconcerned. 
Believe  me,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  no 
danger;  they  will  not  molest  us." 

Although  Turpin  spoke  in  a  voice  of  great  confidence, 
the  stranger  was  scarcely  able  to  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  all  was  bo  safe  as  was  expressed. 

It  was  in  an  anxious  frame  of  mind,  therefore,  that  he 
rode  the  next  few  yards. 

The  two  highwaymen  sedulously  kept  him  between 
them,  and  presently  Dick  said — 

"  The  hedge  is  passed ;  the  danger  is  over ;  but  keep 
on  a  little  way  further.  If  we  pause  we  may  attract  sus- 
picion, and — hark! — what  is  that?" 

A  confused  noise  from  the  rear  now  came  upon  their 
ears. 

It  was  succeeded  by  the  beating  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
coming  on  at  a  full  gallop. 

The  stranger  halted  suddenly,  and  wheeled  his  horse 
round. 

Our  friends  impulsively  followed  his  example,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  placed  themselves  across  the  road  iu  such 
a  manner  that  the  approaching  horseman  could  not  pa8« 
them  easily. 

This,  however,  was  not  attempted. 

The  rider  came  on. 

They  were  not  certain  of  it,  but  our  friends  believed  that 
this  was  the  man  with  the  deep,  thrilling  voice,  who  had 
posted  the  two  men  in  ambuscade. 

If  so,  a  meeting  must  take  place  in  another  moment 
with  the  stranger  whom  their  warning  had  saved  from 
such  deadly  peril. 

The  climax  of  this  strange  adventure  wasthen  about  to  be 
reached,  and  the  two  highwaymen  prepared  to  oliaerve 
all  that  passed  with  a  greater  degree  of  icteresst  luar 
they  had  ever  before  felt. 

On  same  the  horseman  at  the  same  speed. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  checked  his  steed's  c-aieer,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  there  WM  a  flash  and  •  a  loud 
report. 

He  had  aimed  a  pistol  at  his  v-.-  ira,  w!i(),  not  expwst- 
ivx  such  an  act,  sat  unsuspiciously  upon  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXI. 

DIC&     rtlEPlN     AND    TOM     KINO    ARE    SPECTATOKS    0#     A 
WNGULAE   SWORD    COMBAT   ON   THE   HIQHWAT. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  ballet  flew  wide  of  its  maik, 
for  the  aim  had  been  too  swiftly  taken  to  be  a  sure  one. 

The  discnarge  of  the  weapon  took  all  three  by  surprise. 

The  young  straneer  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

Like  a  fiash  of  light  he  drew  his  sword,  and  spurri^J 
his  horse  forward. 

"  Dastardly  villain  ! "  he  cried,  fiercely,  "  whoever  yoa 
may  be  1    I  know  you  oo^  bat "      ' 
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A  loivi  017  came  from  the  yonng  stranger'a  lips,  and 
nbeoked  his  further  speech. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  again  brot©  'orth  and  showed 
bim  the  form  of  his  adversary. 

It  was  clear  he  recognised  him,  and  the  cry  to  which  he 
had  given  utterance  wa«  clearly  caused  by  that  recog- 
niHon. 

fle  recovored  himself  again  with  grreat  qoickness,  an'' 
in  a  loud  voioe  he  said — 

"  Can  this  be  possible  ?" 

"  Yes !  "  cried  the  ether,  in  a  Tofce  of  fhnndet.  ''  vo'" 
now  kuow  all.  Ion  have  escaped  the  fab)  I  had  designed 
for  yon,  but  yon  shall  not  escape  me  altoffether,  I  havo 
sworn  to  have  your  life,  and  I  will. keep  3y  oafal 
Dastard  and  villain  in  your  teeth!  Take  that!  and  if 
you  have  the  courage  and  manhood  to  do  so.  meet  me 
face  to  face  with  your  sword,  or  admit  yourself  for  ever  a 
goward." 

As  he  uttered  thase  words  in  a  loud,  screaming  voice, 
the  speaker  drew  off  his  gauutleted  glove,  and  flung  it 
with  great  violence  in  the  face  of  his  adversary,  who  he 
thus  challenged  to  the  combat. 

At  thp  same  time  he  alighted  from  his  steed  and  drew 
his  swoi    . 

The  young  stranger  lost  not  a  moment  in  follovring  his 
example,  and,  ere  our  friends  could  interfere,  the  com- 
batants had  crossed  swords  with  each  other. 

Seeing  Dick  and  Tom  King  approach,  the  stranger  with 
the  deep  voice  said — 

"  Ha !  ha !  coward !  I  thought  go.  You  will  fight  me, 
but  while  yon  do  so  you  will  have  these  bullies  at  your 
back." 

The  young  stranger  turned  round  with  terrible  calmness, 
and,  addressing  the  two  highwaymen,  he  said — 

"  My  friends — for  such  you  are,  although  I  know  you 
not,  and  have  never  seen  you  till  this  hour — my  friends, 
you  have  done  me  one  service ;  now  add  another  to  it. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  are  gentlemen,  to  stand  aloof  and 
take  no  part  in  this  affray.  It  must  be  decided  between  us, 
foot  to  foot  and  sword  to  sword.  I  am  willing  to  abide  the 
issue  of  this  contest.  My  foe  is  before  me,  and  on  this 
night  one  of  us  must  die,  for  it  is  impossible  for  both  to 
live.  Promise  me  that  you  will  stand  merely  as  specta- 
tors of  this  conflict,  and  do  no  more  than  see  fair  play 
between  us." 

"  We  promise,"  said  Dick.    "We  cannot  refuse." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  deep-voiced  stranger.  "  I  con- 
fess it  ie  more  than  I  expected.  As  you  have  truly  said, 
it  is  impossible  that  both  can  live,  and  that,  on  this 
night,  at  least  one  of  us  must  die.    Come  on !  " 

The  combatants  threw  off  their  coats,  and  crossed 
their  swords. 

The  steel  clashed,  and  the  weapons  glistened  in  the  fast- 
increasing  moonlight. 

This  had  all  taken  place  so  suddenly,  that  both  Turpin 
and  King  were  somewhat  bewildered. 

They  had  looked  for  some  strange  termination  to  this 
adventnre,  but,  most  certainly,  not  to  such  a  one  as  this. 

Both  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  deep-voiced  stranger 
had  every  advantage  over  his  more  youthful  assailant. 

He  was  much  taller,  had  greater  length  of  reach,  was 
much  more  muscular. 

Added  to  this,  his  sword  wa8  longer  than  the  one 
wielded  by  his  opponent. 

Nevertheless,  the  young  stranger  laid  his  own  weapon 
across  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  combatants  sparkled  with  rage,  and 
their  countenancsa  wore  an  expression  of  the  most  un- 
mitigated ferocity. 

As  for  the  deep-voiced  stranger,  his  face  becaciw  per- 
fectly fiendish. 

No  sooner  were  the  swords  crossed,  than  ho  proueeded 
to  attack  hia  adversary  with  th.  ■atmost  impetuosity. 

The  young  man,  however,  st'yjJ  calmly  enough  upca 
ois  guard,  and  warded  off  all  the  desperate  blows  aimed 
at  him  with  perfect  ease. 

Our  two  frienda  looked  on  with  all-abeorbing  inteatness. 

Had  the  issue  of  the  oonflict  conoerued  them  nearly, 
they  could  not  have  watched  every  movement  of  the  com- 
batants with  greater  interest. 

Not  a  single  movement  escaped  them,  and  more  than 
once  they  held  their  breath  in  snspenscful  fear  when  a 
more  than  umially  furioas  stroke  was  aimed  at  the  young 


Presently,  however,  he  changed  his  ttustios. 

He  na  longer  contented  himself  with  remaining  quietly 
on  his  guard,  but  in  his  turn  assailed  hia  foe  with  great 
vigour  and  determination. 

Blow  followed  blow  in  such  rapid  euccession  that  the 
^^ghwaym-^n  could  scarcely  tell  by  whom  they  were 
Jelivered,  ^hile  the  combatants  whirled  about  in  such 
rapid  evolutions  that  their  eyes  were  powerless  to  follow 
them. 

Never  once  did  they  pause  to  rest,  but  kept  on 
anceasingly. 

How  many  moments  this  desperate  encountfir  continued 
oar  friends  !\Rd  no  idea. 

Suddenly,  aowever,  they  heard  a  fierce  scream  of 
anguish,  and  then  the  deep-voiced  stranger  fell  heavily  to 
the  eround. 

The  young  man  stood  over  him  for  a  moment  with  his 
drawn  sword,  but  by  degrees  he  lowered  the  point  of  his 
weapon,  as  he  perceived  that  his  foe  was  no  longer  able  to 
injure  him. 

Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King  now  ventured  to  approach. 

The  young  man  dropped  his  sword  and  staggered 
back. 

He  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Tom  sprang  forward  and 
caught  him  in  his  arms. 

He  feared,  at  first,  he  was  wounded,  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself. 

He  had  half  fainted  from  exhaustion,  but,  having  rallied 
himself,  he  advanced  once  more  towards  his  foe. 

Here  Turpin  was  standing. 

He  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  wound  was  a  mortal  one. 

The  sword  of  the  young  man  had  passed  completely 
through  his  heart. 

Death  was  almost  instantaneous. 

Perceiving  their  approach,  Dick  said— 

"  All  is  over.    He  is  quite  dead." 

"  Then  I  call  you  both  to  witness,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  that  he  fell  by  my  sword  in  fair  fififht." 

"As  fair  a  fight  as  could  possibly  be  fought,"  said 
Turpin,  "  and  yet  not  so,  for  the  advantages  were  all  on 
his  side  and  none  on  yours." 

"  All  is  over  then,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Little  did  I 
foresee  the  occurrences  of  this  night.  But  every  moment 
is  of  importance  to  me.  I  must  begone.  Gentlemen,  I 
know  you  not,  but  you  have  this  night  done  mo  a  servic<» 
which  I  can  never  repay." 

"  We  wish  for  no  repayment." 

"  I  know  you  do  not.  But,  tell  me,  do  you  know  wh»  ? 
am?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Will  you  swear  it?" 

"  Unhesitatingly,"  said  the  highwaymen,  in  the  ulmos* 
surprise. 

"  'Tis  well.    Enough.    Do  yon  know  who  llos  there  ?' 

"  We  do  not.     We  never  saw  him  until  to-night." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  who  I  am  I  would  fain  keep  a 
secret.  It  is  necessary  that  I  sliould  do  so.  However, 
should  I  ever  see  you  again,  I  shall  be  able  to  recognise 
you  if  you  wear  these  rings.  Here  is  one  for  each  of  you. 
Wear  it  always.  You  may  find  it  useful.  Farewell !  Once 
more,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  service.     Farewell ! " 

The  young  stranger,  while  speaking  these  words,  first 
gave  Dick  and  Tom  a  ring  each,  which  they  put  upon  their 
fingers,  and  then  mounted  his  steed  and  rode  away. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  out  of  sight,  but  the  two  high- 
waymen stood  gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
gone,  until  the  beating  of  his  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  road 
was  no  longer  audible. 

Then,  turning  round  to  his  old  comrade,  Turpin  said  — 

"  Well,  Tom,  my  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ad- 
venture ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  about  the  Btr^fipest  that  has  ever  be- 
Ulen  us  during  the  whole  course  of  our  careers." 

"  I  think  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  very 
ftrangest  of  all." 

"  It  is,  when  the  fact  of  our  knowins  so  little  is  cacKen 
into  accouHt.'' 

"Just  so;  that  is  what  I  mean.  Think  over  what  I*** 
passed.  Who  is  the  man  who  lies  here  so  cold  and  deav^  *' 
How  fiercely  he  hated  the  one  who  has  ridden  away  ew 
suddenly !     What  was  the  cause  of  their  eumity  ?  " 

"Perhaps  we  shall  know  some  day,  Dick;  for  my  c«r. 
part,  I  should  like  to  know  «  ho  the  young  tsan  i«  tbat  i»# 
Mved  from  death." 
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*•  So  ahoald  I.    He  is  clearly  aome  one  of  importance." 
**  And  how  he  aaked  as  whether  we  knew  him ! " 
"  He  fancied  we  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  had 
done  the  service  with  that  knowledge." 
"  Then  he  never  made  a  greater  mistnke." 
**  And  these  rings.     What  are  we  to  do  vritli  tuera  P  " 
•'  Wear  them,  by  all  means." 

**  It  18  possible  that  some  day  or  other  they  may  *;wd 
wxt  to  be  of  benefit  to  ns — who  can  tell  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  best  to  wear  them  ;  there  cannot  bv  two 
opinions  about  that.  But,  come !  we  mast  not  occupy 
ourselves  too  much  with  this  strange  adventure ;  we  must 
think  over  it  at  our  leisure." 

"True;  we  have  other  things  that  claim  our  atten. 
tion." 
"  You  are  right." 

"  But,  about  the  body  of  this  rascal ;   what  shall  we 
io  with  it?" 
"  Leave  it  where  it  is." 

•*  I  would  sooner  do  that  than  middle  with  it." 
"  I  think  we  shall  be  wise  tx>  let  it  alone ;  but  where  are 
the  two  men,  think  yon,  who  were  to  have  committed  the 
assassination  ?  " 

"  That  I  know  not.  Most  likely  they  have  decamped 
with  all  possible  speed,  taking  what  money  they  had  along 
with  them." 

"  That  sounds  very  probable.     But  what  strange  light 
ig  this  which  is  creeping  around  us.    Look." 
"  It  is  the  dawn.'' 
"  Impossible." 

"  It  is  dawn,  indeed.  In  a  very  Ettle  while  it  will  be 
broad  daylight." 

"  Quick — quick,  then ;  let  us  make  our  way  without  an 
instant's  delay  to  the  appointed  spot." 

"  Come  on.  I  am  ready.  Let  us  hope  that  they  are 
there  awaiting  our  arrival.' 

With  these  words  the  highwaymen  set  their  steeds  in 
motion. 

The  reader  must  understand  thMt  the  combat  betweeu 
the  two  strangers  took  place  some  distance  from  the  trian- 
gular-shaped piece  of  ground. 
Towards  this  the  two  highwaymen  made  their  way. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  gibbet 
with  its  grisly  burden. 

Morning  was  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  and  objects 
ftt  a  distance  were  easily  distinguishable. 
Eagerly  our  friends  looked  all  around  them, 
llieir  eyes  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  piece  of  ground. 
But  in  vain. 

They  saw  not  what  they  hoped  and  expected  to  find. 
Claude  and  Jack  were  not  there. 
At  first  they  could  scarcely  believe  it,  bat  soon  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt. 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  they  could  address  each 
other,  and  then,  after  a  painful  pause,  Turpin  said — 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  this,  Tom  ?  I  fear  the 
worst.  I  am  certain  that,  if  they  had  been  at  liberty, 
Claude  and  Jack  would  not  have  failed  to  be  upon  this 
spot  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  now  where  are  they  ? 
Alas !  I  fear  they  are  captured." 

"  I  fear  so,  too.    The  good  luck  we  have  had  in  eluding 
the  dragoons  they  do  not  appear  to  have  met  with,  and 
yet,  Dick,  after  all,  perhaps  we  are  alarming  oi>C38lve« 
without  a  cause." 
"  How ;  what  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  dawn.  Claude  and  Jack  are  not  on  the 
green  yonder,  that  is  certain,  nor  would  they  be  likely  to 
be.  Would  they  not  rather,  like  ns,  hide  themselves 
somewhere  where  they  could  see  us  if  we  made  our 
appearance  ?" 

"  There  is  some  hope  in  that,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  Come,  Tom,  we  will  ride  forward  boldly 
on  to  that  green  spot,  and  halt  close  to  the  g^ibbet,  and 
then  if  Claude  and  Jack  are  concealed  anywhere,  they  will 
lose  no  time  in  discovering  themselves  to  us." 

Animated  by  this  hope,  Dick  Turpin  and  Tow  King 
made  their  way  on  to  the  green,  and  halted  close  to  the 
gibbet. 
Here  they  remained  tor  some  moments. 
The  pale,  gray  light  of  early  morn,  whieh  every  iastant 
increased,  rocealed  their  forms  with  great  distinctness. 

Had  Claude  and  Jaek  been  concealed  aBvwhere,  they 
^lold  not  bave  faileu  to  see  them. 


But  no  one  moved. 

They  came  not. 

Turpin,  at  length,  looked  into\us  comrade's  ooanMnsoo?. 

"  That  hope  is  gone,"  he  said.  **  Now  teU  as  what  if 
to  be  done  ? 

"  I  oaranot,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Let  as  stay  here  a 
moment  or  two  longer." 

**  But  the  danger !  How  can  we  Will  who  ia  observing 
as  ?" 

"  It  is  too  great  a  risk.  Look  all  around  you,  Dick, 
once  more,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  nay  signs  cf 
their  approach." 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXXII. 

THE  OBaSOONS  make  A,  CLOSE  SEARCH  IK  THE  SUH). 
HBB-HOU8S  FOR  CLAUDE  DUVAL  AND  SIV?BBN-STai  NQ 
JACK. 

Let  us  now  leave  Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King  upon  thg 
lonely  spot  appointed  for  the  meeting-place,  and  revert  t-j 
the  proceedings  of  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-Striug 
Jack,  who  we  last  left  in  such  a  very  critical  situation. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
reader,  that,  after  a  hard  chase  by  the  dragoons,  the  two 
highwaymen  took  shelter  in  a  summer-house,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  a  screen  with  a  tall  back,  which 
which  was  placed  across  one  comer  of  it. 

Scarcely  had  they  concealed  themselves  in  this  imperfect 
hiding-place,  than  two  persons,  a  young  man  and  a  girl- 
lovers — entered  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  screen, 
thus  making  our  two  friends  prisoners. 

A  conversation  had  then  taken  place  between  Minnie 
and  Ernest — for  such  were  the  names  by  which  they 
addressed  each  other — to  which  Claude  and  Jack  listened 
with  great  interest. 

They  were  about  to  part  and  leave  the  summer-houso, 
when  they  were  startled  by  a  sound,  which  drew  a  cry 
of  terror  from  the  young  girl's  lips,  for  there  was 
nothing  she  so  much  dreaded  as  the  discovery  of  her 
presence  in  that  place  in  company  with  the  young  man 
Ernest. 

The  sound  was  the  measured  and  regular  tramp  nt 
many  footsteps. 

Minnie  had  started  to  her  feet,  so  great  was  her  alarm, 
and  doubtless  she  would  have  darted  out  of  the  sumtner- 
bouse  had  not  her  lover  flung  his  arms  protectingly  abont 
her  waist. 

It  was,  then,  only  natural  that  she  should  oling  to  him 
for  safety. 

To  our  friends  the  sound  was  intelligible  enough,  and 
they  felt  quite  as  much  alarm  as  the  young  girl,  although 
they  did  not  give  such  audible  expression  to  it. 

The  dragoons  were  approaching ;  of  this  they  were 
quite  sure,  and  it  was  also  certain  that  their  discovery 
would  inevitably  take  place . 

Still  they  had  the  presenca  of  mind  not  to  do  anything 
that  was  at  all  calculated  to  precipitate  matters. 

They  remained  profoundly  still,  resolved  to  let  events 
take  their  natural  course. 

All  they  did  was  to  shrink  still  closer  to  the  soft  ground 
of  the  summer-hoase. 

An  anxious  moment  followed,  and  then  the  door  of  the 
summer-house  was  flung  open. 

A  party  of  dragoons  entered. 

They  were  led  by  the  officer,  whose  mind  was  filled 
'with  vexation  to  think  he  should  have  to  intrude  with  his 
men  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor's  ground  upoo  such  an 
ocfiasion  as  the  piese  -t. 

As  soon  as  he  eo^rad  the  summer-hoase  he  caught 
sight  of  Ernest  and  Minnie. 

The  moment  he  did  so  he  called  out  to  his  men  to 
halt. 

He  saw  diroctly  that  he  had  made  an  unwelccni* 
intrusion,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  done  so. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  him  that  Minnie  was  oi 
elevated  rank. 

Her  dress  at  onwe  bespoke  that,  witboiiit  ner  personal 
appearance,  which  was  eminently  aristooratic. 

"Then  her  companion,  Ernest,  though  only  plainly  and 
n<satly  dressed,  was  exceedingly  noble  in  bit  deportment, 
and  he  looked  upon  the  intruders  with  flashing  and  angrr 
eyes. 

The  officer  of  dragoons,  perceiving  that  he  had  intet 
,  rupted  a  love  scene  beUwoen  two  of  the  lord  «>  t»f 
'< 
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■«uior*8  pneBte,  bowed  low,  while  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
freat  civility  and  respect : 

"  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  you,  fair  lady,  and  of 
you,  noble  sir.  I  regret  this  intrusion  exceedingly,  and 
nothing  but  serious  duty  should  have  tempted  mo  to 
make  it.  But  know,  noble  sir,  that  myself  and  my  men 
are  in  search  of  two  notorious  and  most  desperate  high- 
waymen. We  have  tracked  them  to  these  grounds — al- 
most to  this  very  spot.  We  have  entered  this  summer- 
house  in  search  of  them.     I  am  sorry,  very  sorry" — — 

"  Pray,  make  no  further  apologies,"  said  Ernest,  in- 
terrupting him,  "but  do  your  duty  without  delay.  Search 
the  summer-house  and  depart.  It  will  not  take  you 
long  to  do  so." 

"  Would  you  answer  me  a  question,  noble  sir  ?"  asked 
tke  captain  of  dragoons, 

"What  is  it?" 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  summer-house  ?" 

*•  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?" 


"  Simply  because,  if  you  have  been  here  some  time, 
and  you  have  rot  seen  the  men  we  seek,  we  need  not 
disturb  you  with  making  a  search."       .  ^^^ 

"  We  have  been  here  sometime,"  replied  Ernest.  1 
could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  precisely  how  long;  we 
have  not  seen  the  men  you  apeak  of  or  heard  them.' 

"  That  is  enough,  then,"  replied  the  oflacer  of  dragoons. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Ernest.  "  Stay  a  moment,  I  beseech 
you.  They  may  have  entered  here  and  concealed  them- 
selves before  we  came  in.  It  will  not  take  you  a  moment 
to  search  the  place,  as  there  is  no  hiding-place  in  it ; 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  do  so."  ^^ 

"  As  you  have  no  objection  to  such  a  proceeding,  re- 
plied the  officer  of  dragoons,  "  I  should  much  prefer 
looking  around  me.    As  you  say,  it  will  not  take  a  mo- 

With  these  words,  the  officer  advanced  a  few  steps 
into  the  summer-house. 
The  hearts  of  the  highwaymen  sank  within  them. 
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A  roonieDt  before  they  had  ventured  to  indulge  In  the 
lope  that  the  great  danger  with  which  they  were  menaced 
would  pass  away,  leaving  them  unhurt. 

But  the  words  which  iilrnest  uttered  filled  th<»ni  with 
despair  again. 

It  was  q«dte  eit-ar  tbat  the  officer  of  dragoons  was  only 
too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  searchinj^ 
the  suranier-houc". 

Courtesy  and  deference  lo  the  two  persons  whs.  ^»cr.apied 
it  would  have  prevented  his  insisting  upon  the  point. 

"  We  will  not  trouble  you  with  our  presence  for  more 
than  a  moment,"  he  said.  "  This  pl&«e  is  very  small,  andi 
as  you  say,  contains  no  hiding "place." 

The  officer  turned  round  to  his  followers,  and  called  jwo 
of  them  forward. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  he  said,  "  losSi  closely  about  yon,  and 
be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

Ernest  troubled  himself  no  further  either  with  the  dia- 
goons  or  their  proceedings. 

lie  found  that  Minnie  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  pgitation, 
and  it  required  all  his  attention  to  endeavour  to  calm  and 
Boothe  her. 

That  which  she  had  most  of  all  dreaded  had  come  to 
pass.  She  had  been  seen  alone  in  the  summer-house  with 
Ernest  when  it  was  thought  she  had  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber from  indisposition. 

This  occurrence  filled  her  mind  with  the  utmost  alarm, 
and  this  feeling  was  heightened  by  the  appearance  of 
the  dragoons,  who  had  a  very  military  and  ferocious 
look. 

From  the  description  we  have  already  given  of  the  place, 
the  reader  must  be  aware  that  it  did  not  take  the  dragoons 
long  to  perform  their  search. 

The  officer  assisted  them. 

In  less  than  a  minute  every  corner  was  examined  with 
a  minuteness  that  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  except  the 
one  across  which  the  screen  was  placed. 

The  reason  for  this  was  simple  enough. 

Ernest  and  Minnie  stood  close  against  the  screeu,  and 
the  dragoons  were  fearful  of  being  too  intrusive. 

But  Ernest,  perceiving  that  every  other  part  had  been 
searched  without  result,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the 
commanding  officer  by  saying — 

"  You  have  searched  everywhere  but  here.  If  you  will 
allow  us,  we  will  step  aside." 

He  removed  a  few  paces  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  just  for  satisfaction's  sake,"  replied  the  officer, 
"  I  will  just  jump  up  and  have  a  peep  behind  the  screen ; 
not  that  I  think  there  is  the  slightest  probability  of  our 
finding  there  those  we  seek ;  but  still  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  we  left  no  portion  of  this  building  unsearched." 

"  Exactly ! "  said  Ernest. 

The  chief  officer  now  sprang  up  on  to  the  seat  of  the 
Bcreen. 

The  back  was  so  tall  that  he  could  only  just  see  over  it 
then. 

Of  course,  the  comer  was  in  profound  dariness. 

"  I  ean't  see  anything  here, '  he  said.  "  I  will  eoaa 
satisfy  myself,  however,  and  then  we  will  take  oar 
departure." 

With  these  words  the  officer  drew  the  long  cavalry 
sabre  which  he  wore  by  his  side. 

While  holding  it  firmly  by  the  hilt  in  his  hand,  he 

E laced  it  over  the  back  of  the  screen,  and  allowed  it  to 
ang  at  the  full  length  of  his  arm. 

He  scraped  it  along  the  woodwork,  and  atruck  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  summer-house. 

These  were  the  only  obstacles  he  encountered. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude  Duval  quite  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost  when  they  heard  the  officer  announce  his 
intention  of  searching  behind  the  screen. 

Nothing  could  save  them  now. 

Can  the  reader  imagine  their  feeGngs  wnen  they  ■oeard 
the  officer  spring  upon  the  seat  ? 

They  heard  him  draw  bis  sword,  and  their  hen'f.8 
sickened  at  the  sound. 

They  looked  up,  and  saw  the  bright  blade  thTust  ov^c 
the  back  of  the  screen. 

Closer  and  closer  they  to.ouooed  unto  the  ground,  while, 
with  straining  eyes,  they  watched  the  movements  of  the 
sabre,  as  the  officer  waved  it  about  in  all  directions. 

They  shuddered  as  its  point  passed  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  them. 

Had  the  officer's  axm  been  an  inch  longof,  or  had  the 


back  of  the  screen  been  low  euougn  to  allow  "^"^  «<*^o 
over  it,  they  would  have  be'^Q  touched. 

This  would  have  discovered  them,  for  the  officer  »»fCai  fl 
be  able  to  tell  in  a  moment  whether  v.  point  of  his  sivord 
touched  anything  like  a  human  body. 

But  by  a  miracle  the  highwaymen  escaped 

The  officer  had  waved  his  sword  about  in  every  poscible 
direction  without  feeling  any  obstruction,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced there  was  no  one  behind  the  screen 

Once  or  twice,  however,  they  had  a  narrow  escape,  when 
the  point  of  the  aabre  approached  them  so  close  as  almost 
to  touch. 

But  they  escaped;  and,  contidry  to  all  their  expec- 
tations, the  offior  jumped  down  off  the  screen  as  he  said — 

"  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for  this  interrup- 
tion. The  rascals  are  not  here,  that  is  very  certain, 
although  we  traced  them  to  within  a  few  yards  of  this 
very  spot.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  they  could  be  here, 
however,  as  you  have  been  occupying  the  place  for  some 
time.  Good  evening,  lady,  and  good  evening  to  you,  sir  ; 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  allowing 
me  to  search  this  place,  and  1  aeain  ask  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  the  intrusion."' 

"  Make  no  apologies,  I  beg,"  returned  Ernest. 

"  Good  evening,  sir." 

The  officer  bowed  and  took  his  departure,  followed  by 
his  men. 

The  lovers  stood  listening  to  the  sound  of  their  retreat- 
ing footsteps. 

The  ears  of  the  highwaymen  likewise  drank  in  that 
sound. 

They  could  not  at  present  realize  that  they  had  escaped 
— that  the  dreadful  danger  had  passed  away. 

But  such  was  really  the  case. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  imagine  a  more  hair-breadth 
escape. 

The  highwaymen  owed  their  safety,  however,  unques- 
tionably to  the  idea  which  had  got  possession  of  tha 
officer's  mind. 

He  bad  made  the  search  more  for  the  mere  form  than 
anything  else. 

When  Ernest  told  him  he  had  been  there  for  some 
time,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  look  else- 
where for  his  prey. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  result  if  he  had 
entered  the  summer-house  with  the  full  convictisn  that 
those  he  sought  were  there ! 

He  would  not  have  rested  until  he  had  made  the  closest 
search. 

He  would  not  have  be^n  content  with  examining  the 
recess  behind  the  screen  with  his  sword  only,  but  he  would 
have  removed  the  screen  itself. 

Discovery  would  have  then  followed. 

As  it  was,  he  missed  them  when  the  highwaymen  were 
within  arm's-length  of  him. 

Claude  and  Jack  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  they 
should  be  captured. 

They  determined  to  remain  where  they  were  up  to  the 
last  moment,  without  moving  a  muscle ;  bat,  when  they 
were  found,  they  resolved  to  struggle  desperately  with 
their  foes  before  they  submitted. 

It  was,  then,  through  these  combined  circumstances 
that  they  remained  in  safety. 

When  Ernest  and  Minnie  had  entered  the  summer-hoase 
so  soon  after  them,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstance. 

It  had  proved  their  salvation. 

It  would  have  afforded  our  friends  great  pleaswie  if  they 
could  have  spoken,  and  congratulated  themselves  upon 
what  had  taken  place. 

But  they  were  denied  this  gratification. 

It  would  not  do  to  move  until  the  lovers  had  quitted  the 
summer-house. 

This  brought  to  their  minds  the  unpleasant  fact  that, 
although  they  had  escaped  this  time,  iiiay  had  not  eluded 
the  dragoons  for  all  that. 

In  the  contemplation  of  their  Isfe  close  danger,  they 
forgot  that  their  real  position  was  in  no  way  improved. 

They  had  heard  the  officer  say  that  ho  had  tracked  them 
close  to  the  summer-house. 

If  so,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  anu  die  deter- 
mination he  had  shown,  it  was  not  very  likely  be  would 
very  readily  abandon  the  search. 

He  would  place  his  men  on  tha  watch  so  a*  to  diaaro*/ 
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when  th«  highwa3nnen  made  an  attompt  to  !ssve  the 
ground. 

This  wai  a  very  uncomfortable  reOection,  and  eaob 
jusied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  some  plsMi 
which  wouJd  enable  them  to  alado  th«  vigilance  ai  th@ 
dragoons. 

They  then  reoohected  that  they  were  totally  igao.<Jit; 
of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  grounds  surroxisiding 
the  mansion  where  such  a  scene  of  festivity  was  tskiiag 
place,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  they  had  no  bo'^es, 
while  their  enemies  were  well  provided  with  these  a«o^ul 
ercatures. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  the  more  they  pondeied 
upon  their  situation  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  .'.t 
appeared  to  grow. 

How  they  were  to  get  free  they  knew  not,  but  tb'iy 
agreed  that  unless  some  event  of  a  very  extraordina.'y 
nature  indeed  took  place  they  must  be  captured. 

They  were  terribly  cramped,  too,  in  their  uncomfortable 
post  behind  the  screen,  and  yet  they  dared  not  move  in 
ooneequence  of  the  presence  of  Minnie  and  Ernest. 

How  long  the  lovers  would  remain  they  knew  not,  but 
it  was  quite  certain  they  would  not  be  able  to  stir  until 
after  their  departure. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIII. 

GIiA.UDB  DUVAL  AND  SIXTEEN-STRING  JACK  FISD  THEIR 
POSITION  IN  THE  SVMMEa-HGUSE  EECOHES  COMPLI> 
CATED. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  disagreeable  reflec- 
tions which  chased  each  other  through  the  juiads  of 
Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  after  the  dr^oons 
had  taken  their  departure. 

To  correctly  describe  their  position,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  they  were  environed  by  danger. 

Such  was  actually  and  really  the  case. 

They  almost  felt  inclined  to  relinquish  hope  altogether. 

Their  attention  was,  however,  attracted  by  the  lovers, 
whose  presence  now  they  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with,  although  such  a  Lttle  while  ago  it  had  been  of  such 
service  to  them. 

Minnie  and  Ernest  were  talking,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  their  discourse  was  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that 
the  highwaymen  became  completely  absorbed  in  listening 
to  it. 

After  the  dragoons  had  left,  the  lovers  stood  for  some 
moments  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  gone, 
and  listening  to  the  sound  of  their  footsteps. 

But  when  the  sounds  had  completely  died  away,  Ernest 
led  his  fair  companion  back  to  the  sci\een  again. 

She  suffered  him  to  do  so,  and  to  seat  her  upon  it,  and 
to  place  himself  at  her  side. 

She  made  not  the  slightest  resistance. 

She  trembled  violently,  and  seemed  as  though  she  was 
about  to  faint. 

Ernest  observed  this  with  alarm,  and  strove  to  rouse 
her  and  cheer  her  up. 

"  Come,  Minnie,  dearest,"  he  said ;  "  do  not  be  so 
alarmed.  "  Cheer  up,  dear  one ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
Speak  to  me,  darling;  speak  to  me  !  " 

"  Alas ! "  replied  Minnie,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  was  half- 
choked  with  tears  and  sobs.  "Alas!  dearest,  what  I 
most  of  all  feared  and  dreaded  has  come  to  pass.  We  have 
been  seen  here  together  and  alone,  and  at  this  time  of 
night,  too ! " 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  dear  one,"  replied  her  lover ; 
**and  yet  the  fault  is  mine.  It  is  I,  and  I  only,  who 
asked  you  to  come  hither,  and  then,  when  you  did  comej 
pressed  you  to  stay  longer  than  you  wislied. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  rot  your  fault.  But,  oh  !  E>.iieet,  what 
ia  to  be  done  ?     When  my  father  hears  of  this  ^'— — 

'■  _Yo!U  alarai  yourself  unnecessarily,  dear  o^«.  Thcde 
soldiers  do  not  ktsow  tss." 

"  How  can  you  be  euys  c€  thai.'  I  OaiKv.Ov  ;S»«  »aaa:ri,s?? 
of  the  officer,  that  he  recognised  me." 

"  Well,  dearest,  and  what  if  he  did**" 

"My  father" 

"  Well,  he  mast  know  ai  fc._J  eome  day,  must  he  not  ? 
And  why  not  to-night  P" 

"  Oh !  I  tremble  at  the  thouglit.  The  mOt^ut  when 
ho  learns  our  at  tachment  wiU  be  a  terrible  one !  It  is  but 
vcsterday  since  he  spoke  of  you  in  a  manner  that  almost 
eroke  my  heart." 


"He  IS  unjust,  Minnie;  he  is  unjust.  He  speaks 
wrongly  of  me.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  he  seemed  to 
love  me  as  his  own  son ;  at  any  rate,  he  thought  he  cculd 
have  no  better  companion  than  myself,  an('  >w  look  how 
gjreat  the  change  is ! " 

Minnie  sobbed. 

"  It  is  true  my  fathe  '  sxpenenced  a  sudden  anfl  unex- 
pected reverse  of  fortune.  But  what  of  that  ?  Exc«pt  in 
worldly  wt^alth  I  was  not  changed,  and  yet,  from  that 
unfortunate  hour,  how  he  has  treated  me !  He  has  broken 
oflf  the  friendship  which  existed  between  me  and  your 
brother ;  he  has  forbidden  me  ever  to  approach  his  house ; 
he  loads  me  with  foul  epithets — as  beggar,  upstart,  and 
the  like !     Is  not  this  unjust  ?  " 

"  Most  unjust,  dear  Ernest,"  answered  Minnie. 

"  But  I  have  not  changed  either  with  your  fortunes  or 
with  theirs." 

"  You  have  not,  my  darling ;  and  if  this  malicious 
stroke  of  fortune  has  accomplished  so  much  evil,  yet  there 
is  good  mixed  with  it,  for  it  has  proved  the  truth  and 
constancy  of  your  love." 

A  slight  pause  followed,  and  then  Erneac  continued — 

"  I  do  not  want  to  raise  false  hopes  in  your  breast,  and 
yet  I  wished  to  tell  you  there  is  a  chance  of  our  being 
able  to  recover  our  lost  position.  I  cannot  tell  for  certain 
yet,  and  do  not  buoy  yourself  up  too  much  with  the 
hope,  lest  your  disappointment  should  be  proportionately 
bitter." 

"  I  am  glad  there  is  hope,  Ernest,  very  glad ;  but  still  I 
think,  even  if  you  were  to  gain  your  lost  position,  that 
my  father  would  change  again,  and  be  as  he  was  before. 
You  know,  as  well  as  1  do,  that  he  has  wishes  of  his  own. 
In  his  own  mind,  he  has  already  decided  upon  whom 
my  hand  is  to  be  disposed." 

"  I  do  know  it,  dearest;  and  the  knowledge  would  crush 
me  with  despair,  did  I  not  also  know  that  you  wUl  resist 
so  great  a  stretch  of  parental  authority." 

"  I  will  resist ;  and  yet,  when  I  look  into  the  fature,  I 
shudder.  The  prospect  to  me  is  truly  full  of  terror.  Oh ! 
Ernest,  my  father's  wrath  will  be  fearful  to  witness ! " 

"  Let  us  hope  for  better  things,  Minnie." 

"  I  wisi'*  I  could  see  room  for  hope ;  you  know  not  how 
gladly  I  would  seize  upon  any,  even  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  straw.  My  father's  pride  would  prevent  him  from 
receiving  you  again,  no  matter  how  much  your  worldly 
prospects  might  be  bettered.  His  true  motive  for  treat- 
ing you  as  he  has  is  a  mercenary  one  ;  but  he  has  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it  by  substituting  others.  It  would  be 
too  transparent  if  he  was  to  welcome  you  in  your  fresh- 
found  felicity  after  having  once  turned  his  back  upon  you." 

"  I  fear  you  speak  only  too  truly,  Minnie,"  said  Ernest, 
in  a  sad  tone  of  voice.  "  I  can  see  but  one  means, 
dearest,  of  securing  our  happiness." 

«  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  offended  with  me  if  I  propose  it.  It  is  that 
we  both  fly  together  from  this  spot.  You  need  not  fear 
to  trust  yourself  with  me.  I  love  you  dearer  than  I  love 
my  life.  No  harm  shall  come  to  ycu,  and  I  will  exert  my 
best  efforts  to  make  you  a  happy  wife." 

"  No — no,  Ernest !  I  cannot  listen  to  such  a  proposal 
as  that.     I  cannot — I  cannot ! " 

"  Let  me  add  one  more  word.  You  have  said  yourself 
that  your  father  is  unjust :  then  let  me  ask  you,  is  his 
injustice  to  doom  us  to  perpetual  unhappiness  ?  No — no ! 
Ten  thousand  times  no !  He  has  not  the  right  to  make 
us  wretched.  We  love  each  other  truly.  Happiness  is 
within  our  reach  ;  why  not  embrace  it  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  tempt  me,  Ernest ! " 

"  But  you  say  you  have  no  hope.  Just  for  a  moment, 
dear  one,  let  us  look  the  ten-ible  future  steadily  in  the  face. 
If  we  do  so,  rely  upon  it,  half  its  terrors  will  disappear. 
Yftu  say  your  fafiber  will  never  consent  to  our  union.  1 
believe  it.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  will.  Have  you  then 
made  up  your  mind  to  forsake  me,  or  will  you  consum- 
miite  your  happiness  and  my  own  at  the  same  moment  ?" 

"Oh,  Ernest,  I  must  think — I  must  reflect.  Besides, 
there  is  no  need  for  precipitation,  and — ha ! " 

A  piercing  scream  suddenly  came  from  Minnie's  lipa  a* 
she  abruptly  paused  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence. 

The  highwaymen  wondered  greatly  what  could  be  tht 
Cause  of  it,  and  listened  for  an  explanation^ 

It  soon  came. 

Some  other  person  had  entered  the  aummer.hocse.  *5w* 
tbey  heard  a  etera  and  angry  voice  sair — 
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"  How  now,  minion  ?  Is  this  the  obedience  you  owe 
yonr  father  P  By  heaven !  when  I  heard  of  this  clandes- 
tine meet  I  refused  to  credit  it,  and  came  here  solely  to 
ocnfate  my  informer.  Come  here,  unworthy  girl ;  and  you, 
dastardly  villain !  prying  beggar !  sneaking  (ipstart  I  by 
what  right  do  yon  intrude  upon  my  grounds  ?" 

Another  shriek  from  Minnie's  lips  followed  this  spesch, 
and  then  her  father,  for  such  he  was,  sprang  forward,  aud, 
seizing  her  by  the  wrist  with  great  violence,  drew  he?  to- 
wards him. 

Ernest's  eye-^  s*S8hed,  and  his  hand  sought  Me  hilt  ot 
the  sword  th:it  was  suspended  from  his  side. 

But  he  recollected  himself,  and,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  iroioe, 
said — 

"  Had  any  other  person  save  yourself,  my  lord,  given 
utterance  to  the  words  which  have  just  come  from  your 
lips,  you  should  have  paid  for  them  with  your  heart's  best 
blood.  But  you  are  her  father,  and  I  hold  your  person 
sacred." 

"Ha!  ha!  These  are  the  romantic  speetJhes  which 
have  caught  the  ear  of  my  foolish  daughter,  but  they 
will  have  no  effect  upon  me.  Pah !  I  spit  upon  yoa, 
as  I  would  upon  some  noxious  reptile  or  loathsome 
wretch ! " 

"Look  to  your  daughter,"  said  Ernest,  calmly,  and 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  other's  words. 
"  Look  to  your  daughter ;  she  is  fainting ! " 

"  I  will  see  to  her,  sirrah,  and  take  better  care  of  her 
for  the  future  than  I  have  done  hitherto.  Begone,  villain  ! 
Quit  my  sight,  or  I  will  call  my  servants  to  whip  you  off 
my  grounds ! " 

"  My  lord,  forbear !  You  have  no  need  to  proceed  to 
■ach  extremities." 

"  Then  go." 

"  Look  to  your  daughter,  my  lord,"  repeated  Ernest,  in 
the  same  calm,  level  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  will,  sir.  And  since  you  promise  to  depart,  I  will 
allow  you  fifteen  minutes  to  do  so.  If,  after  that  time, 
you  are  found  upon  my  estates,  you  shaJl  be  publicly 
horsewhipped  off.  And  look  you,  sir,  should  you  come 
here  again  in  the  same  clandestine  manner  as  you  have 
lo-night,  beware !  My  servants  will  be  instructed  how  to 
treat  you  if  they  find  you." 

To  these  words  Ernest  made  no  reply. 

It  cost  him,  however,  a  great  effort  thus  to  subdue  his 
rage,  for  he  was  by  nature  of  a  violent  and  impetuous 
disposition. 

But  the  recollection  that  the  person  who  stood  before 
him  was  the  father  of  Minnie  enabled  him  to  retain  his 
self -possession. 

He  stood  quite  still  and  silent. 

Minnie  had  fainted,  but  her  father's  arm  sustained  her ; 
and  now  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  from 
the  summer-house. 

Still  Ernest  did  not  move. 

He  gazed  in  the  direction  they  had  gone,  and  said — 

"  And  so  this  is  the  end !  All  is  over  now.  The  dream 
of  my  life  Jas  passed  away.  Minnie,  I  know,  is  of  too 
gentle  and  yielding  a  disposition  to  set  herself  up  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  her  father.  I  dare  not  approach. 
I  have  lost  her  for  ever !  I  have  seen  her  for  the  last 
time!" 

He  paced  now  np  and  down  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
■ummer-house,  and  gave  way  to  the  deepest  grief. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  he  muttered,  "  quite  in  vain,  to  think 
that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  win  her  father's  consent 
Nothing  could  be  more  impossible.  And  then  f^'  .tie  f 
She  will  not,  I  am  sure,  become  my  wif*"  »ritcont  it.  I 
must  banish  her  from  my  thonj;ntti.  From  this  time 
forth  I  must  forget  all  hapyiness  that  I  had  pictured  in 
tiie  future.  Nothing  i„  now  before  me,  save  cheerless, 
Wank  aeepair.    WaVi — well !    Perhaps  it  was  to  be  so ! 

He  sank  down  ^"ain  upon  the  screen  and  buried  his 
fe,ce  in  his  hands. 

Ho  sobbed  audn^ly,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with 
the  intensity  of  his  en.otion. 

Then  he  raised  bis  head. 

"  I  will  take  one  more  glance  »t  this  place, "  he  con- 
tinued. "  It  is  here  where  I  last  beheld  her ;  here  where 
•he  last  sat !  I  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time ;  but  the 
appearance  of  this  place  will  be  for  ever  imprinted  upon 
my  memory.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  it.  It  is  a 
•aid  pleasure.  I  will  gaze  for  a  moment  longer,  and  then 
deparb.    I  know  her  fatiier's  character  too  well  to  think 


that  he  would  shrink  from  rarrving  out  his   word.     1 
will  go." 
He  rose  to  his  feet. 

During  the  time  he  had  been  thus  giving  audible  exprea* 
sion  to  his  thoughts,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  alone, 
Claude  Duval  had  been  busy  with  his  thoughts. 

A  fresh  idea  had  occurred  to  him  altogether. 

He  fancied  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  at  one 
stroke  two  very  desirable  things. 

'J»»  was  to  secure  the  happiness  of  those  two  who  so 
foadly  and  tnily  icrted  each  other;  and  the  second  was  to 
»acomplish  their  own  escape. 

The  only  difiSculty  he  was  in  was  how  to  make  his 
companion  acquainted  with  his  intentions. 

That,  however,  was  simply  impossible. 

Claude,  however,  believed  that  he  could  carry  out  his 
scheme  successfully ;  and  so,  when  Ernest  rose  to  his  feet, 
as  we  have  related,  Claude  touched  his  comrade,  so  as  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  then,  to  Sixteen-String  Jack's 
unutterable  surprise,  he  got  up. 

Claude  was  tall,  but  yet,  when  he  stood  at  his  full 
height,  he  could  not  see  over  the  top  of  the  screen. 

This  difiiculty,  however,  he  soon  overcame. 

Taking  hold  of  the  top  of  the  screen  with  his  hands,  he 
raised  himself  up  by  the  muscles  in  his  arms. 

"  Hish !"  he  said.  "  One  moment,  sir.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

It  was  to  Ernest  that  Claude  addressed  Limself,  and 
that  individual  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  himself 
called  when  he  felt  so  sure  he  was  alone. 

Claude  spoke  again. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  yoo, 
sir!"  I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  com- 
municate." 

This  was  quite  a  pacific  speech;  but,  nevertheless, 
Ernest,  who  had  thoroughly  recovered  himself,  drew  hiA 
sword,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  as  he  said — 

'  I  know  not  who  and  what  you  are,  nor  whether  you 
speak  true.  If,  however,  you  have  any  evil  or  sinister  de- 
sign, beware,  for  I  am  a  desperate  man,  and  one  that  will 
not  bear  trifling  with." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  me,  I  can  assure 
you,"  said  Claude,  as  he  began  to  scramble  over  the  back 
of  the  screen.  "  As  I  told  you,  I  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate,  and  yon  will  find  it  to  your 
interest  to  pay  particular  attention  t<v  what  I  am  going  to 

y." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  assurance,  Ernest  lowered  the  pcuat 
of  his  sword,  and  Oiaude  stepped  down  on  the  ground. 

"  My  comrade  is  with  me,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  Heie, 
Jack ;  oome  over.    All  is  well." 

Ernest  looked  rather  uncomfortable  when  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  responded  to  his  companion's  call,  and  like- 
wise scrambled  over  the  back  of  the  screen. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
could  come  from  behind  that  screen.  The  officer  of  the 
dragoons  searched  that  corner." 

"  I  know  he  did,  sir,"  replied  Claude,  gaily ;  "  but  yoa 
see  he  did  not  find  us." 

"  Then — then  you — you  are  tha  persons  of  whom  he  was 
in  search  ?  " 

"  Just  so." 

"  Highwaymen  P  " 

"  Exactly.*' 

E""--       aised  his  sword  again. 

"  I  have  already  cautioned  you,"  he  said,  **  and  I  again 
say,  beware ! " 

"  Put  down  your  sword,  sir ;  yon  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  us.  We  are  highwaymen.  We  admit  it.  You  will 
excuse  us,  sir,  for  not  having  introduced  ourselves  pro- 
perly. It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  omission.  This, 
then,  sir,  is  my  old  comrade  in  many  an  adventure,  by 
name  John  Hann,  but  better  known  to  the  world  as 
Sixteen-String  Jack.  As  for  myself,  my  name  is  Claude 
Duval." 

Ernest  gave  two  starts  when  these  two  names  fell  upou 
bis  ear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  however,  Clainis  took 
off  his  hat,  and  made  quite  a  courtly  bow. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  followed  his  example. 

It  was,  perhaps,  mere  habit  that  made  Ernest  retnm 
the  bow,  but  he  did  so,  and  said,  rather  stiffly-— 

"My  name  is  Ernest — Ernest  Leigh,  at  your  M9>> 
vice." 
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The  two  higbwaymen  bowed  a^fain,  and  Claude  said— 
*•  Now,  Mr.  Ernest  Leigh,  if  such  is  yonr  title,  I  \ave 

■omethlng  to  say  to  foo  which  I  am  certain  will  elicv  Nail 

your  interest." 

CHAPTER  CCCOXXXIV. 

eiAVBB    BVTAIi    VNFOLDS    TO    EBNEST    tBIOR    A    TEST 
CLSVEK  AND  INGENIOUS   PLAN   OF   E3CAPS. 

The  joung  man  assumed  an  attitude  of  attentioD4,  ia  apite 
of  the  amazement  and  uneasiness  that  he  felt. 

He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagine  what  this  eom- 
munication  could  be  about,  and  his  curiosity  was  roused 
to  the  utmost  pitch. 

He  scarcely  knerv  what  to  think  of  the  two  highway- 
men. 

He  did  not  sheathe  his  sword,  but  held  it  negligently  in 
his  hand,  and  picked  holes  in  the  ground  with  it. 

Claude  perceived  that  Ernest  was  all  attention,  and 
waiting  for  him  to  speak,  and  felt  rather  confused. 

He  knew  not  how  to  begin,  but,  urged  on  by  necessity, 
he  said— 

"  I  hope,  sir,  that  your  mind  is  clear  enough  to  see  that 
the  fact  of  our  boing  a  couple  of  highwaymen  does  not 
incapacitate  us  from  possessing  some  information  which 
will  be  of  service  to  you.  Assuming  this,  I  wish  yon 
also  to  understand  that  we  contemplate  no  direct  nor 
indirect  attack  upon  your  purse.  A  parson  is  not  always 
preaching,  and  a  highwayman  is  not  always  committing 
robberies. 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  Ernest ;  *'  that  is  quite  sufficient 
introduction." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Claude,  much  relieved. 
"That  prefaces  myself.  To  come  to  the  poiut — myself 
and  my  comrade,  being  pursued  by  the  dragoons,  entered 
these  grounds.  While  hastening  onward,  we  suddenly 
heard  footsteps  before  us.  We  paused  and  listened.  The 
footsteps  approached.  If  we  had  kept  along  the  gravel- 
path,  we  should  have  been  seen  by  the  persons  who  were 
advancing.  It  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  unseen. 
We  could  hot  retreat  over  the  garden-beds,  for  the  path 
of  which  I  speak  was  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  tall 

Suickset  hedge.  We  had  no  alternative,  save  to  retreat. 
to  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  but  I  must  say  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
■ee  how  this  concerns  me." 

"  Have  patience  for  a  moment,  sir.  I  wanted  to  account 
for  our  presence  behind  the  screen  yonder,  which,  I  should 
think,  seemed  not  a  little  mysterious  to  you." 

"  I  confess  it  does.  Pray,  sir,  proceed,  and  tell  your 
atory,  after  your  own  fashion." 

"  Suppose  we  sit  down,  sir.  We  shall  be  able  to  talk 
more  in  comfort  then." 

"Agreed." 

Claude  and  oock  seated  themselves  upon  the  screen, 
while  Ernest  Leigh  just  rested  himself  against  the  table 
that  was  placed  opposite  to  it. 

Then  Cflaude  went  on — 

"Well,  sir,  hearing  some  one  coming,  we  retreated 
antil  we  came  to  this  summer-house,  which  we  entered  in 
the  hope  that  those  who  were  coming  would  pass  by,  and 
leave  the  path  clear  for  us.  Still  we  thought  it  prudent 
to  conceal  ourselves.  We  looked  round,  but  could  per- 
eeive  no  other  hiding-place  than  the  space  behind  this 
screen.  There  was  no  time  for  delay,  so  we  scrambled 
over  the  top  with  all  speed." 

"WeU?^ 

"  Scarcely  had  we  done  so,  than  we  heard  some  one  enter. 
Need  I  say  who  ?  " 

"Myself  and" 

"Just  80.  You  came  in  and  seated  yourselves.  Can 
you  imagine  our  consternation  ?  We  were  prisoners,  for 
we  could  not  even  move  without  discovery.  Not  to  linger 
over  this  portion  of  my  story,  placed  wuere  we  were,  we 
could  not  avoid  overhearing  every  word  that  was  said." 

"  But,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  cannot  underatand  how  yon 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  officer  when  he  waved  it  about." 

"  We  did  so  by  a  miracle.  I  felt  it  hiss  past  my  face 
(iQce  or  twice." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  But  we  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  keep  peffectly 
■till." 

Ernest  Leigh  looked  &om  one  of  the  highwaymen  to 
the  other,  in  admiration  at  the  cool  and  off-hand  manner 


in  which  they  spoke  of  their  narrow  escape  from  capture. 

Claude  continued — 

"You  will  think  I  have  been  b  long  time  in  coming  to 
the  point,  but  I  have  reached  it  at  last. 

"  We  have — quite  unavoidably — overheard  all  that  haa 
been  said  during  the  time  we  have  been  in  concealment. 
What  has  reached  our  ears,  though  not  exactly  a  nar- 
rative, yet  embodies  so  many  important  facts,  that  we  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  comprehending  the  precise  po8i> 
tion  of  aSairs.** 

"Well,  sir?" 

•*  I  hope  you  will  take  no  objectien  to  my  blunt  way  of 
•peaking ;  but,  as  you  know,  we  have  heard  all.  I  can't 
>ee  any  reason  why  we  should  mince  matters.  I  under- 
stand, of  course,  your  relations  to  the  young  lady  you  call 
Minnie.     I  also  know  what  her  father's  mind  is. 

"  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  his  parting  promise." 

"  Pho !  pho !  Never  mind  him.  You  have,  I  suppose, 
not  given  mp  all  hopes  oi  making  this  young  girl  your 
wife  r  " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Ernest ;  "  the  subject  is  too  painful 
and  delicate  a  one  to  be  discussed  before  strangers." 

"  But  we  are  no  strangers ;  we  know  all  about  it ;  and  all 
I  can  say  is,  that,  if  you  have  given  up  all  hope,  you  area 
very  different  young  gentleman  to  what  I  took  you  to  be." 

"  WeU,  sir,  what  if  I  hope  still  ?" 

"  Just  this.  _  I  think  you  will  find  that,  now  her  father 
has  behaved  with  so  much  harshness  to  her,  and,  now  that 
she  knows  it  is  madness  to  hope  that  he  will  ever  give  his 
consent  to  your  union — I  say,  knowing  all  this,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  young  laidy,  rather  than  give  you  up, 
will  be  inclined  to  listen  to  you  if  you  propose  some  well- 
laid  plan  of  flight." 

Ernest  Leigh  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  such  hope." 

"  Pho !  pho !  You  have — or  you  ought  to  have.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  not  give  her  up  without  making  at 
least  one  effort  to  obtain  her." 

"Oh  !  sir,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  I  have,  indeed, 
had  no  time  for  the  reflection ;  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
events  which  have  just  occurred  have  set  my  brain  in  a 
perfect  whirl." 

"  Then,  let  me  think  for  you,  and  save  you  the  trouble, 
for,  under  the  circumstances  you  name,  thought  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  indeed.  Let  me  propose  a  course  of  action 
to  you.  You  can  please  yourself  whether  you  carry  it 
out." 

"Well,  sir,  goon." 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  the  first  thing  you  will  do 
will  be  to  set  his  lordship's  commands,  about  quitting  the 
grounds,  at  defiance.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  you  will 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  young  lady,  and,  if  you  will 
only  make  use  of  some  good  arguments,  I'll  warrant  she 
will  come  round  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  You  raise  strange  hopes  in  my  breast — hopes  which  I 
dare  not  entertain ;  and  yet,  until  you  spoke,  my  mind  was 
filled  with  nothing  but  despair." 

"  I  know  it,  and  now  it  is  filled  with  hope." 

"No,  no;  I  cannot  entertain  such  hope.  You  speak  of 
impossibilities.  How  can  I  set  all  his  servants  at  defiance, 
and  obtain  an  interview  with  Minnie  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so,  you  will  find 
you  will  not  have  much  trouble.  The  old  proverb  says— 
'  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths.' " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  admit  you  have  given  me  fresh 
hopes.  I  will  not  relinquish  her  hand  without,  at  least, 
an  effort  to  retain  possession  of  it.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I  cauDot  understand,  and  that  is  your  motive  for  troubling 
yourselves  in  this  affair." 

"  If  I  told  you  that  it  was  a  disinterested  motive,  in  all 
probability  you  would  not  believe  me,  and  most  certainly 
it  would  not  be  the  truth.    Our  motivq  is  to  escape." 

"But  how?" 

"  Well,  sir,  that  depends  if  you  can  succeed  in  persuading 
the  young  lady  to  fly  with  you ;  and,  mind,  I  don't  think 
you  will  fail.  It  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  eludiug 
the  vigilance  of  the  dragoons.  Without  the  adoption  of 
some  stratagem  to  get  away,  we  shall,  in  the  end,  be  dis  ■ 
covered.  For  instance,  the  first  thing  the  officer  of  dra- 
goons will  do,  haying  failed  to  find  us,  will  be  to  post  Li* 
men  all  round  this  place,  and  give  them  strict  injunctious 
to  look  out  for  us." 

"  I  see.     But  how  am  I  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  We  shall  not  require  you  to  do  anything  more  thap 
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carry  oflf  the  yovrng  lady.     If  you  fail  in  this,  we  must 
adopt  some  other  plan." 

"  This  is  the  strangest  thin?  I  have  heard  of." 

"  If  you  like,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  I  will  give  yon  ftih 
details  of  our  plan." 

'•  Pray  do  so,  for  my  curiosity  is  roused  to  the  utmost." 

"  I  will  do  so,  then,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  we  will  assume  that  yon  have  s-;c- 
eeeded  in  persuading  the  young  lady  to  fly  with  you." 

Ernest  Leigh  smiled,  and  said — 

«WeU?" 

"You  will  have  k)  be  careful  what  yon  do,  for  tier 
absence  would  be  discovered,  and  a  close  pm'suit  eom- 
menced." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  It  is  quite  certain.  Now,  sir,  the  first  thing  I  want 
So  know — have  you  got  a  carriage  P " 

"  No." 

"  No ! "  repeated  Claude,  in  a  disappointed  voice. 

"  No,  I  have  not.     But  is  it  so  essential  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes.  But  do  you  know  anyone  who  is  here  to« 
night  with  a  carriage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  several." 

"  Could  you  borrow  one  P  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  Ha !  then  you  throw  me  out.  But  never  mind ;  I  shall, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  think  of  some  means  by  which  the 
difficulty  may  be  overcome ;  or,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able 
to  suggest  something.  I  will  narrate  to  you  my  original 
plan." 

"  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I  imagined,  then,  that  you  were  one  of  the  guests  at 
this  place,  nud  that  you  would  have  a  carriage.  In  the 
event  of  such  being  the  case,  I  should  have  proposed  that 
you  called  your  sfrvauts  aside,  and  ordered  them  to  have 
changed  dresses  with  us." 

"  With  you  ?  " 

"Yes;  we  would  then  have  returned,  instead  of  the 
two  servants,  and  take  their  places.  One  of  us  would 
have  got  up  behind  and  the  other  seated  himself  on  the 
box.  We  should  then  take  you  on  your  way  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  as  would  defy  pursuit,  and  accomplish  our  own 
escape  at  the  same  time,  for  the  dragoons  would  never 
think  of  lookfiig  for  us  under  that  disguise." 

"  Bravo !  "  cried  Sixteen-String  Jack,  as  he  clapped  nis 
hands  together.    *'  Capital !  " 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  details  of  the  plan 
thus  mnfolded  were  quite  new  to  him. 

He  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 

But  as  for  Ernest  Leigh,  he  was  completely  taken 
aback  at  the  boldness  of  it. 

"  Can  it  be  really  possible  that  yon  contemplated  car- 
rying out  such  a  desperate  scheme  ?  " 

"  Pho !  pho  !  my  dear  sir,  it  is  nothing.  Oor  position 
just  at  the  present  time  is,  I  confess,  somewhat  desperate, 
and  therefore  we  must  employ  desperate  meaoa  to  get  out 
of  it." 

"  But  as  I  have  no  carriage  here,  and  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  borrow  one  from  any  of  the  iruests,  how 
then?" 

"  We  shall  get  out  of  that  dfficuUy,  never  fear,"  said 
Claude  Duval.  It  struck  me,  however,  as  being  a  very 
simple  way  of  bringing  about  certain  desirable  events." 

"  Claude,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  just  one  word 
with  you." 

Jack  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  Ha !  To  be  sure.  The  very  thing !  "  were  Duval's 
comments  as  lie  listened. 

Then,  turning  towards  Ernest  Leigh,  he  said— 

"  With  jour  assistance,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  we  siuall  be 
able  to  carry  ou\.  the  salieme  1  proposed." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ?'* 

"  You  can  give  us  soaae  iuformatisn,  which  it  is  neces- 
Bary  we  should  have,  and  of  which  we  are,  ft  present,  de- 
ficient." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  what  w  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
this  domain  ?  " 
"  Lord  Mortimer." 
"  Very  good.    I  will  remember  it." 
"  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  kuow  ?  "* 
*'  Yes ;  just  at  present." 

**  Can  you  teU  me  whether  any  of  fcht  guests  ei*  taking 
their  licpartur*?" 


"  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  it  very  likely  that, 
as  the  hour  is  so  late,  several  are  about  to  start." 

"Just  HO.  And  it  is  usual  for  the  carriages  bo  remain 
in  a  kind  of  rank  for  a  little  time  until  tiie  ownara  of 
them  are  in  readiness," 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  can  you  take  me  »y  an  obscure  and  unfre- 
quented road  to  this  place  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  I  must  trouble  yon  to  do  so,  and  then  we  can 
talk  a  Httle  further." 

"  Come  on,  then.  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  quit  th  is  place. 
I  have  been  expecting  an  interruption  every  moment." 

Ernest  Leigh  went  towards  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house  as  he  spoke. 

The  two  highwaymen  rose  instantly  to  their  feet. 

"  You  must  understand  that  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  we  should  not  be  seen  by  anyone." 

"  AU  right ;  I  can  take  you  where  you  want  to  go  over 
the  garden-beds,  and  through  the  shrubbery.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  place."  „ 

"  Then  your  knowledge  will  now  be  of  good  service. 
Lead  the  way,  sir ;  we  will  follow." 

Ernest  Leigh  stepped  forward,  taking  his  way  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  was  quite  confident  about  going  right. 

His  mind  vas  in  a  very  strange  state  of  agitation,  how- 
ever. 

Had  anyone  told  him  he  wonld  voluntarily  become  a 
companion  to  two  highwaymen,  he  would  have  laughed 
the  idea  to  scorn. 

And  yet,  here  he  was. 

They  had  spoken  to  him  courteously  and  kindly. 

Had  they  been  of  his  own  station,  they  could  not  have 
comported  themselves  in  a  more  gentlemanlflie  manner. 

They  had  spoken  words  of  consolation  to  him. 

They  had  inspired  him  with  hope  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  utterly  downcast  and  despairing. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  possessed  that  strong  love  for 
strange  adventures  which  seems  inherent  in  every  human 
breast. 

He  had  no  doubt  now  about  the  good  faith  of  the  two 
highwaymen. 

Had  they  professed  that  their  sole  object  was  to  advan- 
tage him,  he  would  have  had  his  suspicions. 

As  it  was,  however,  they  had  frankly  and  truly  stated 
their  own  position,  and  shown  him  how,  while  serving  him, 
they  would  achieve  their  escape  from  a  difficulty  whioh 
could  not  be  over-estimated. 

It  would  answer  their  purpose  to  befriend  him. 

But  the  reader,  who  must  be  familiar  enough  with  the 
dispositions  of  the  two  highwaymen,  will  know  well 
enough  that  they  would  gladly  undertake  so  pleasant  an 
adventure  as  that  of  assisting  two  young  people  to  be 
happy. 

With  his  mind  occupied  with  these  reflections,  Emcist 
Leigh  led  our  friends  in  a  straight  line  over  the  gardeo- 
beds,  trampling  down  in  his  course,  without  any  remorse, 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of  Sowers. 

By-and-by  the  shrubbery  was  reached. 

Claude  and  Jack  conversed  together  in  low,  whisperinjc 
tones,  and  farther  elaborated  their  plan  of  escape. 
Presently  Ernest  paused,  and  turning  round  said^ 

"  If  you  advance  a  few  paces  further,  cautiously,  yon 
will  be  able  to  see  what  you  desire,  I  think." 

Claude  and  Jack  immediately  stepped  forward,  taking 
care,  as  they  did  so,  to  make  no  more  bustling  with  the 
twigs  than  they  could  help. 

Then,  looking  through,  they  could  see  a  broad  avenue 
in  which  was  a  long  line  of  beautiful  carriages. 

The  coachmen  and  footmen  wer-e  sitting  and  standing 
about,  waiting  to  take  their  turn  to  drive  up  to  the  hall 

I  door,  for  many  of  the  guests  were  taking  their  departure. 
Claude  beckoned  Ernest  to  come  nearer. 
^     *'  Do  you  recognise  any  of  those  carriages  '  "  he  asked. 

'•  Yes,  several." 
'      *  Then  we  will  have  whichever  one  /on  like  to  select." 
"  But  how  P" 

"  Leave  us  to  manage  that.    Jnet  say  which  one." 
"  It  is  immaterial." 

"  Is  there  a  carriage  there  the  ow'aer  of  nJueB  ycK  -)W9 
a  grudge  to,  because  if  there  is  it  would  be  a  good  joke  tc 
make  use  of  that  one  to  escape  'iHtJj.' 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXXV. 

mm  COACHMAN  AND  FOOTMAN  BELONGING  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  FAELAND'8  CARRIAGE  ARE  EASILY  DUPED 
BY  CLAUDB   DUV*r,   AND   SIXT.HEN-STEINO  JACK; 

Benest  Leigh  langhed  siSentfy  as  Claade  pronon^«ed 
tiiese  words,  and  he  replied — 

"  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  it  would  be  s  very  good 
ioke,  and,  strangely  enougb,  tbere  happens  to  be  jii^t 
DePore  us  the  can-iage  of  a  certain  old  lady  who  has  been 
tiie  means  of  embittering  Lord  Mortimer  against  me 
more  than  anyone  or  anything  else."  * 

"  That's  the  carriage  for  us,  then.    Which  is  it,  sir  P  " 

"  That  one  just  opposite  with  the  pair  of  black  horses, 
«nd  the  footman  in  the  blue  livery,  faced  with  sUbct." 

"  I  see  it.  All  right.  And  now,  what  >d  iha  came  of 
this  lady?" 

"  The  Countess  of  Farland." 

"  That  is  enough.  We  shall  do  now,  never  fear !  The 
next  thing  will  be  for  you  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Minnie,  and  persuade  her  to  be  the  companion  of  your 
flight.    Why  do  you  sigh,  sir,  and  shake  your  head  f 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  cf  which 
you  speak  with  so  much  lightness." 

"  Pho !  pho !  A  faint  heart  never  yet  won  a  fair  lady ! 
She  loves  you.  That  is  sufficient.  Rely  upon  it,  sir,  if 
you  make  up  yDur  mind  to  this  course,  you  will  succeed." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Sixteeu-String  Jack. 
••  You  must  not  forget,  sir,  that  chance  compelled  us  to 
be  auditors  of  what  passed  between  you.  She  listened  to 
your  proposal  at  the  first ;  and  now  that  her  fatnar  has 
interfered,  depend  upon  it,  when  you  renew  yonr  suit,  she 
will  consent." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Claude ;  "  at  any  rate,  make  the 
effort.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  not  relinquish  the 
lady  without  a  severe  struggle." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  your  advice.  Yon  have 
filled  my  breast  with  renewed  hopes.  From  aay  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  premises,  I  have  no  doubt  I  suall  he 
able  to  approach  her." 

"  Then,  when  that  is  done,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  rest 
will  follow  easily  enough." 

"  But  stay !  We  must  make  some  further  agreement. 
Where  shall  I  find  you?" 

"  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  remain  where  we 
now  are." 

"  You  cannot  do  better." 

**  Then  you  will  find  us  here." 

**  And  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  When  you  arrive  with  the  lady  we  will  not  keep  you 
many  minutes." 

"  Agreed,  then."  Farewell,  sirs,  for  a  time.  I  will  try 
my  fortune." 

" '  Confidence  begets  success.'  Remember  that  in  your 
undertaking.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  as  you  love  this 
lady  so  dearly,  your  earthly  happiness  and  her  own  depend 
upon  yourself." 

Ernest  Leigh  waved  his  hand  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Claude  said— 

"  Well,  Jack,  my  frieiad,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
scheme  ?  " 

"Why,  I  think  it  as  excellent  a  one  as  was  ever 
devised." 

"  I  like  it  myself ;  and  I  must  say,  too,  that  I  admire 
your  suggestion  for  overcoming  the  difficalty  of  getting  a 
carriage." 

"  I  think  it  can  be  done." 
.  "  I  am  sure  of  it.    If  you  leave  it  to  me  I  will  guarantee 
it." 

"  You  are  confident." 

"  Oh !  Jack,  it  is  such  a  glorkms  thing  to  tniriV  ^o>»  we 
shall  pass  right  under  the  noses  of  these  tr.jublesome 
dragoons.  No  doubt,  their  officer  will  be  cunning  enougli 
to  peep  into  every  carriage  that  goes  out  of  the  gates,  but 
be  would  never  think  of  looking  for  us  ac*-.:ng  the  parts  of 
coachman  and  footman." 

"  It  is  a  rare  scheme,  Claude,  a  rare  echome ;  and,  per- 
haps, even  now  we  may  be  lucky  enough  to  reach  the 
gibbet  on  the  Finchley-road  before  daybreak.* 

"  Ah !  I  wonder  whether  Dick  and  Tora  King  ai?»tb«jW», 
or  whether  they  ar^*  held  fast  in  some  place  or  ether,  as  w« 
•re  here  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  •>i,u.  We  must  wait  and  see.  }fow  lucky 
that  your  casfriage  has  a  pair  of  horses  in  it  ?     They  look 


good  ones,  too.  They  will  do  for  us,  and  replace  those  w« 
have  unluckily  lost." 

"  We  shall  want  saddles." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  i  bat.  Such  a  difficulty  as  that  will 
be  ove"<iome  without  much  trouble." 

In  such  like  conversation  as  this  dia  Cla^tde  Dnval  and 
Sirteen-String  Jack  pass  away  the  tiaae  whicn  elapsed 
tafore  Ernest  Leigh  returned. 

To  them  it  seemed  an  intolerable  time,  and  they  were 
fearful  that  the  carriage  they  had  decided  upon  maliiug 
use  of  would  start  away  before  he  came  back. 

TLey  listened  attentively  for  the  sliglitest  sound  which 
might  indicate  his  approach,  but  all  remained  silent. 

Thpy  began  to  grow  fidgety  and  impatient. 

How  long  a  time  elapsed  they  knew  not,  but  at  length 
their  ears  were  gladdened  by  a  slight  rustling  sound. 

They  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came. 

In  another  moment  Ernest  Lei^h  appeared. 

His  manner — his  very  walk — his  attitude  even  showed 
our  friends  before  he  spoke  that  all  was  well. 

Claude  spoke  first. 

"  You  have  succeeded  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  my  friend.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  have 
succeeded.  I  have  had  great  trouble — first  in  getting 
access  to  her,  and  then  in  persuading  her;  but  now  all  is 
arranged." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it ;  but  where  is  the  lady  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  here  directly.  I  shall  return  almost  im- 
mediately, and  she  will  accompany  me.  My  object  in 
coming  here  was  to  tell  you,  in  order  that  you  might  have 
all  in  readiness." 

"  Good.     We  shall  be  ready,  never  fear." 

"  Enough,  then.     I  will  depart  again." 

"  Stay  a  moment.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  yon 
shall  be  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  to  a  few  minutes." 

"  Shall  you  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"  Very  well ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  now  you  can 
come  to  Lady  Farland's  carriage  in  safety  and  enter  it. 
We  shall  be  there  as  footman  and  coachman,  and  you  can 
tell  us  then  where  we  are  to  drive." 

"Very  good.  You  will  be  sure  and  perform  tout 
part?" 

"  Never  fear  for  us,  sir." 

"  We  can  come  to  the  cavriage-door  with  safety  ?  " 

"  With  every  confidence." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  couple  of  clever  fellows ;  •and  how  yoa 
are  going  to  manage  it,  I  don't  know." 


All  la  arranged;  and  now,  sir,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  There  is  not." 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Farewell." 

Ernest  Leigh,  feeling  quite  like  another  being,  turned 
away. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  departure,  the  two  high- 
waymen set  to  work  to  carry  out  their  scheme. 

Thf  y  had  set  themselves  a  great  deal  to  do  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

We  shall  see  whether  they  accomplished  it. 

They  spoke  with  great  confidence  about  the  matter,  and 
as  though  they  had  little  fear  of  failure 

"  You  stay  here  in  readiness.  Jack,"  said  Claude  Duva! 
to  his  companion,  "  and  I  will  go  up  to  the  carriage." 

"  All  right,  my  friend.  Be  sure  and  act  your  part 
well." 

"  Never  fear  me,"  returned  Claude. 

As  he  spoke,  he  emerged  from  the  shrubbery  into  the 
avenue. 

Crossing  this,  be  directed  his  steps  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  carriage. 

The  coachman — who  was  as  fat  as  any  coachman  need 
wish  to  be — was  sitting  on  his  box,  apparently  in  a  doze, 
while  the  footman  was  standing  near,  conversing  with  one 
of  his  liveried  fraternity. 

Claude  Duval  made  his  way  up  to  the  footman  wif^j  a 
confident  and  commanding  air. 

He  touched  him  slightly  on  the  arm  as  he  said— 

"Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  the  Countess  of 
Farland's  carriage  P  " 

Tho  footman  looked  at  Claude  from  head  to  foot,  ?.nd 
then,  drawing  himself  up  into  what  h"?  doub*l<>88  <i>.ii«d*d 
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himself  was  an  impoBing  and  dignified  attitude,  he  re- 
plied in  a  pompous  voice — 

"  Yes,  sir ;  this  mr  the  Countees  of  Farland's 
cawwidge." 

"  I  thoasrht  so.  The  description  giren  me  was  quite 
correct.  You  are  one  of  her  ladyship's  domestics,  I 
presume  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  air." 

"  Yes  ;  his  lordship  told  me  that  youi  livery  was  blue, 
faced  with  silver." 

Tlie  footman  looked  down  at  hia  attire  complacently. 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  step  aside  a  moment," 
continued  Claude,  "  I  will  deliver  has  lordship's  mes- 
sage." 

The  foctman  waved  his  hand  to  the  companion  be  had 
been  talking  with,  who  fell  back  a  few  paces. 

"  What  is  his  lordship's  pleasure  ?"  asked  the  footman. 

"  I  have  just  left  Lord  Mortimer  and  the  Countess  of 
Farland  together.  They  have  sent  me  to  say  that  yon 
and  the  coaohman  are  to  accompany  me  at  once." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  footman.  "You  had  better 
jump  up  on  the  box  along  with  the  coachman." 

"  No,  no.    You  don't  understand  me." 

^'Oh!" 

"  You  must  not  take  the  carriage,  but  come  on  foot 
with  me." 

■'  And  who  will  look  after  the  equipage  ?" 

"  They  did  not  say  anything  about  that." 

"  Oh  !  didn't  they  ?" 

"  No.  But  I  don't  think  they  will  want  you  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two.  Perhaps  your  friend  would  just 
give  an  eye  ?" 

"My  friend?" 

"  Yes ;  the  one  yon  were  talking  to  when  I  arrived." 

"  Ok  !  to  be  sure." 

"  Make  haste,  then." 

"  He  won't  mind,  I  know." 

"  That's  right ;  aak  him.    There  is  no  time  for  delay." 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  sir,'  but  it's  a  strange 
order.     However,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right  P" 

"  Yes,  yon  will  find  it  all  right." 

The  footman  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  late  companion, 
who  replied  to  what  he  said  by  nodding  his  head. 

So  far,  then,  all  was  well. 

The  footman  then  came  up  to  the  coachman  and 
touched  him  with  bis  long  baton  or  staff. 

"Hi  I  ooachy  !"  he  said.  "You  are  momentuously 
wanted.  Get  down.  Leonidas  will  have  an  eye  on  the 
equipage." 

The  coachman,  hearing  these  words,  descended  from 
his  box  with  as  much  alacrity  aa  his  obese  body  would 
allow. 

"  What's  up  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  air  to  follow  this  gentleman,"  said  the  footman 
"bo  come  along,  because  his  lordship's  in  a  hurry." 

The  coaohman  never  for  one  moment  dreamt  of  con- 
■idering  about  anything. 

It  was  enough  for  him  to  be  told. 

He  obeyed. 

Claude  Duval  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure  to  think 
]ke  had  so  easily  succeeded  in  effecting  his  purpose. 

It  was  more  than  he  hoped  for  and  expected. 

He  had  prepared  himself  for  a  difficult  task,  but  he 
fonnd  the  coaohman  and  footman  fall  into  the  snare  with 
TOraarkable  ease. 

"  Just  follow  me,"  he  said  to  them,  "  and  I  will  take 
jon  by  the  nearest  route  to  where  his  lordship  and 
yenr  mistress  are  awaiting  yon." 

They  promised  to  do  bo. 

Claude  led  the  way  to  the  shrubbery. 

He  wound  his  way  through  this. 

According  to  the  agreement  which  they  had  made 
with  each  other,  Sixteen-String  kept  out  of  sight  until 
ihe  two  servants  had  passed  him. 

Ab  soon  as  this  happened,  he  stepped  silently  from 
the  tree  behind  which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and 
brought  up  the  rear. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  following,  but  he  took  care  to 
lEeep  at  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  their  hearing. 

Claude  Duval  led  the  way  with  quite  a  confident  step, 
and  no  one  would  have  believed  for  a  moment  that  he 
vas  wholly  ignorant  of  the  extent  and  arrangements  of 
ihe  (rrounds. 

All  he  was  intent  npon,  however,  was  to  make  hia  way 


in  as  straight  a  line  as  he  possibly  could  to  some  place 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  mansion  and  the 
carriages. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  very  retired  part  of 
the  grounds. 

The  coachman  and  footman  now  began  to  wonder 
whither  they  were  being  led,  and  a  dim,  uncomfortable 
idea  that  something  was  not  altogether  -ight  took  posses- 
sion of  their  minds. 

This  idea  soon  expanded,  until  they  oeoame  convinced 
that  something  was  actually  wrong. 

Just  as  the  footman  was  about  in  a  whisper  to  inti- 
mate his  suspicions  to  the  coachman  however,  he  was  stai'> 
tied  by  feeling  someone  clutch  him  suddenly  by  the  throii  t 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  something  cold  thrust 
into  his  mouth. 

Then  a  voice  said,  in  tones  of  terrible  menace  and 
determination — 

"This  is  a  loaded  pistol  which  I  have  just  thrust  into 
your  month,  and  if  yon  utter  a  sound  above  a  whisper.  I 
will  pull  the  trigger  and  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off !  ' 

It  was  Sixteen-String  Jack  who  had  thus  cautiously 
and  silently  approached  the  footman,  and  seized  him  by 
the  throat. 

When  he  had  finished  uttering  the  threatening  words 
we  have  recorded,  he  rattled  the  pistol  against  the  foot- 
man's teeth,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  them. 

Precisely  at  the  same  moment  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
thus  seized  the  footman,  Claude  Duval  turned  round 
and  grasped  the  coachman. 

He  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  he  presented  it  at 
his  head,  as  he  said — 

"  If  you  attempt  to  move  or  speak  yon  are  a  dead  man." 

This  speech  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  coachman  of  all  his  strength. 

In  some  strange  manner  he  collapsed  and  doubled  up. 

He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  rustic  garden-seat,  which  was  close  to  him, 
received  his  bulky  body. 

There  he  sat,  in  about  the  most  comical  fashion  imagi- 
nable, with  his  face  and  whole  attitude  expressive  of 
the  most  ludicrous  fright. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  a  preternatural  width,  and 
gasped  for  breath. 

But  he  made  no  effort  to  apeak. 

He  coald  tell,  by  the  significant  manner  in  which 
Claude  bad  spoken,  that  the  threat  was  not  an  idle  one. 

The  footman,  too,  came  directly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make  no  resistance. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  those  persons  whose  lives 
are  clearly  of  the  least  value  are  always  the  most  parti- 
cular in  taking  care  of  them. 

Having  thrown  them  into  this  state  of  fright,  the  two 
highwaymen  proceeded  to  reassure  them  a  little. 

"  Look  here,  both  of  you,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  and 
pay  particular  attention  to  my  words.  You  are  in  no 
danger  ;  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear — that  is,  if 
you  do  exactly  as  we  command  you.  Do  you  nnder- 
stand  ?" 

Claude  raised  his  pistol  as  he  apoke,  and  bo  did 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

Mindful  of  the  caution  which  had  been  given  them  not 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  the  nnfortonate  footman  and 
coachman  contented  themselves  with  nodding  their 
heads  in  a  furious  manner. 

Understanding  by  this  that  they  understood  what 
was  said  to  them,  Claude  continued — 

*'  Now  then,  listen  to  our  commands,  and  obey  !  If 
you  refuse,  yon  are  dead  men.  We  want  your  clothes  ; 
off  with  them  !  Be  quick  !  or  we  will  slay  you  first  and 
take  them  off  your  dead  bodies  !" 

The  two  servants  looked  ateach  other  in  blank  dismay. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  them. 

"  Do  yon  hesitate  ?"  asked  Claude,  fiprcely. 

"Do  yon  refuse?"  asked  Sixteen-String  Jack,  more 
fiercely  still. 
The  response  was  a  violent  shaking  of  heads. 
"  Come,  then,  begin.     Off  with  them !     Quick  !  for 
your  lives." 

The  footman  groaned  faintly,  and  took  off  his  laced 
cooked  hat. 
The  coaohman  divested  himself  of  his  wig  and  hat 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  behave  in  such  a  sensible 
manner,"  said  Claude  Dnval.    "  You  would  be  perfect 
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madman  to  resist;  and  as  we  are  bent  upon  having  your 
tlotlies,  you  may  as  well  surrender  them  to  us  quietly  as 
not.    Come !  off  with  the  rest !  " 

Both  seemed  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  and,  finding  they 
could  not  help  themselves,  they  began  to  rapidly  pull  oft 
their  clothes. 

As  soon  as  a-y  garment  was  thus  thrown  down,  our 
friends  put  it  on,  and  in  this  manner  they  became 
gradually  metamorphosed. 

Sixteen. String  Jack  put  on  the  foocman's  clothes,  and 
Claude  Duval  the  coachman's. 

It  was  truly  laughable  to  see  with  wh%t  eagerness  they 
pulled  off  their  clothes.  Never  before  in  all  their  lives 
had  they  undressed  themselves  so  quickly. 

In  a  little  while  the  two  unfortosiate  m^axiia  were 
»trip|!ed  to  their  ehirte 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVI. 

SIXTEEN-STBING  JACK  AND  CLAUDE  DUVAL  ENACT  TBB 
PARTS  OF  FOOTMAN  AND  COACHMAN  TO  GREAT  PER- 
JECTION. 
The  reader  must  understand  that  Claude  Duval  and  Six- 
teen-String  Jack  put  these  things  on  over  their  own,  so 
that  they  could,  at  any  time  when  they  found  it  necessaiy, 
oast  off  the  disguise  which  they  were  now  er,  anxious  to 

assume.  ,  ,1     ...      i.         / 

Having,  by  working  upon  the  tearr  of  the  Ooantess  ol 
Farlnnd'e  servants,  succeeded  in  their  design,  another 
consideration  forced  itself  upon  the  L'.ghwavmen,  and 
demanded  their  immediate  attention. 

It  is  true  by  their  threats  they  had  obtainecT  r,  complete 
mastery  over  these  men,  but  as  soon  ae  they  departed 
their  influence  would  vanish  ;  and  then,  naturally  enougb, 
the  first  thing  the  coachman  and  footman  would  ttiM  a 
I  did&nfi  would  be  to  raise  an  ala7l&<  .   ' 
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Th«  wtmld  be  fatal,  and  tbereforo  it  became  clearly 
necessary  to  prevent  this  in  some  way  or  other. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  Claude  and  Jack  agreed 
to  gag  them  by  tying  their  own  neckcloths  tightly  over 
their  months. 

No  sooner  was  tins  resolved  upon  than  it  was  done. 

Threatening  the  most  terrible  things  they  oonld  tbiak 
of  if  they  made  the  least  resistance,  the  two  friends  effecta- 
ally  put  an  end  to  all  fear  that  the  servants  would  raise  an 
alarm  by  the  tightness  with  which  they  bound  them. 

This  was  not  all. 

They  would  have  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  runni»g 

It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prevention  of  this 
presented  many  difficulties  to  the  two  highwaymen. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  had  a  ni«e  piece  of  strong  rope 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Enfield  Chase, 
and  with  this  he  resolved  to  bind  them  to  a  tree. 

The  poor  wretches  shivered  in  the  cold  night  air,  and 
their  teeth  chattered  together  like  castanets. 

But  our  friends  were  unfeeling  and  pitiless. 

By  using  more  threats,  they  compelled  both  to  rise 
and  place  themselves  in  a  convenient  position  against  a 
tree. 

Then  with  the  aid  of  his  piece  of  rope,  Sixteen-String 
Jack  bound  them  firmly  to  it. 

As  probably  they  did  not  possess  the  skill  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers,  there  was  uttle  fear  that  they  would 
free  themselves  and  run  off. 

Then,  as  for  calling  attention  to  their  situation  by 
calling  out,  that  was  quite  impossible,  for  they  could  not 
produce  any  articulate  sound. 

Having  thus  safely  and  securely  disposed  of  them,  our 
friends  proceeded  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  their 
disguise. 

The  long  great  coat  which  the  footman  had  worn  was 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  disguise  Sixteen-String  Jack 
without  anything  else,  for  when  it  was  buttoned  it  con- 
cealed the  whole  of  his  apparel  save  his  boots. 

With  Claude,  however,  it  was  different. 

He  had  more  difficulty. 

There  was  a  very  great  difference  between  bis  size  and 
the  size  of  the  coachman ;  and  the  coat  and  waistcoat, 
when  he  put  them  on,  like  Falstaff's  skin,  "  hung  about 
him  like  a  lady's  loose  gown." 

To  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  carriage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pad  him- 
self  in  some  way. 

Jack  at  once  took  off  his  own  ooat  and  waistcoat  and 
gave  them  to  him,  so  that  all  he  had  on  were  those  taken 
from  the  footman. 

Claude  rolled  them  up  in  a  very  skilful  manner,  and, 
placing  them  in  the  proper  position,  gave  himself  the 
appearance  of  possessing  great  obesity. 

•'  Now,  Claude,"  said  Jack,  "  let  us  be  getting  back.  A 
quarter  of  an  Lour  has  elapsed,  I  am  certain ;  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  the  plan  to  be  spoilt,  after 
succeeding  so  far,  by  Ernest  and  tbo  lady  arriving  too 
goon." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend.  Come,  I  am  ready;  and  a 
minute  or  two  will  serve  to  take  us  to  the  carriage." 

"  Forward,  then,  Claude,  and  leau  the  way." 

At  a  sharp  walk  the  two  highwaymen  took  their  way 
towards  their  destination,  leaving  the  unfortunate  flunkeys 
to  their  miserable  fate. 

How  long  they  might  stay  there  before  they   were  , 
fcond,  cor  friends  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  speculate 
about. 

They  only  hoped  .''^ey  wonld  remain  there  in  quiet 
nntil  they  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Claude  had  noted  carefully  the  way  he  had  come,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  retrace  his  steps  without  difficulty 
or  hesitation. 

Looking  out  on  to  the  avenue  from  the  shrubbery,  they 
saw  the  countess's  carriage  just  where  thy  had  left  it. 

They  crossed  over,  and  Claude  Duval  cumbed  on  to  the 
Qoachman's  box  with  great  uimbleness  and  agility. 

The  footman  who  had  promised  to  look  after  the 
carriage  was  still  there. 

Seeing  Sixteen-String  Jack  in  the  dark,  he  did  not 
p^TceiTe  tlie  substitution  that  bad  been  made. 

Be  saw  flxt)  t)luti'  u*ei'>  lau—  -  u  <a»er,  and  that  was 
iIL     . 

**  I  am  glad  yon  oave  comelwoK,"  he  said.    **  I  oonld 


not  have  waited  a  moment  longer.  I'm  off  I  I  sappose  T 
shall  see  yon  to-morrow  P  " 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  the  footman  hurried  off 

He  had  been  called  some  time  before-  and  had  already 
stayed  as  long  as  he  dared. 

Perceiving  this,  Sixteen-String  Jac<  chuckled  with 
satisfaction,  for  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to 
deceive  this  fellow,  who,  doubtless,  knew  the  real  foot- 
man well. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  them,  however,  to  a  degree 
for  which  they  dared  not  hope. 

The  sooner,  now,  that  the  lovers  made  thoir  appearance, 
the  better  it  would  be. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  looked  about  for  them  anxiously. 

Every  moment  they  stayed  here  was  fraught  with 
danger. 

The  countess  might  call  for  her  carriage,  and  then  they 
would  be  in  a  regular  fix. 

Just  when  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement  and  agitation,  Jack  caught  sight  of 
two  forms,  evidently  male  and  female,  approaching  him. 

The  obscurity  was' too  great  for  Jack  to  be  able  to  see 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  personal  appearance  of  Ernest 
Leigh  to  be  able  to  say  for  certain  whether  he  was  one  of 
the  two  approaching. 

But  Jack  got  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  order 
to  be  in  reaoiness. 

There  was  a  kind  of  shrinking  timidity  and  hesitation 
in  the  approach  of  these  two  figures,  which  made  him 
think  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

In  another  moment  they  came  near,  and  the  light  of 
the  lamp  belonging  to  the  carriage  falling  apon  them, 
revealed  the  face  and  form  of  Ernest  Leigh. 

Minnie  was  clinging  heavily  to  his  arm. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  had  to  support  her  steps. 

What  means  or  arguments  the  young  man  had  made 
use  of  in  order  to  induce  her  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight  Jack  knew  not. 

It  was  sufficient  for  hira  that  they  were  there. 

As  soon  as  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  those  who  he 
expected  who  were  approaching,  he  said — 

"  Quick,  Mr.  Leigh !  Be  quick,  if  you  please.  We 
are  all  in  readiness,  and  waiting  only  for  you.  Quick ! 
quick ! " 

The  two  lovers  increased  their  speed. 

A  dozen  more  steps  brought  them  to  the  door  of  th* 
carriage. 

Jack  held  it  open  for  them  to  enter,  and,  putting  his 
finger  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
asked  where  they  desired  to  go. 

"  To  London,"  replied  Ernest  Leigh,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

Jack  closed  the  door,  and,  without  making  any  reply, 
scrambled  up  on  to  the  footboard  at  the  back  of  the 
countess's  carriage. 

"  To  London,  Claude,"  he  said. 

Claude  Duval  perpetrated  a  slight  whistle,  and  then 
touched  the  horses  with  the  whip. 

The  high -mettled  creatures,  impatient  in  the  extreme 
at  having  been  kept  waiting  so  long,  reared  and  plunged, 
and  finally  set  off  at  a  swift  trot. 

Claude  Duval  found  that  he  had  now  a  very  difficult 
duty  to  perform. 

It  had  only  just  then  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

How  was  he  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  grounda  ? 

The  reader  must  remember  he  was  totally  in  ignorance 
of  them,  and  to  take  a  wrong  turn  would  be  fatal. 

He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  perplex  himself 
with  this. 

All  he  could  do  was  to  trust  to  Lis  good  luck  for  a  guide, 
aided  by  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  around  him. 

Other  carriages  before  him  were  on  th<»  move,  and  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  frvllow  them. 

He  did  so,  and  presently  found  thai  he  had  reached  the 
entrance  doors  of  the  mansion. 

Here  the  other  carriages  stopped  to  take  up  their 
owners,  and  Uien  drove  off  again. 

But  Claude  did  not  stop. 

He  drove  past  the  doors,  and  followed  a  carriage 
which  had  iust  started  from  them. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  if  he  kept  close  bebiad  this  hM 
should  be  able  to  go  the  nearest  way  to  the  gate*. 
In  this  expectation  he  was  not  deceired. 
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After  goin(?  a  long  way  dovraa  broad,  eerpenttne  arenue, 
h«  came  in  sight  of  some  large  iron  gates. 
Here  there  appeared  to  be  some  obstruction. 
The  carriage  just  in  front  stopped,  and  Claude  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  too.  .    . 

After  a  brief  delay  it  went  on,  but  it  stopped  again  just 
aa  it  was  about  to  pass  through  the  gate. 

Wondering  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  unusual 
proceeding,  Claude  look(?d  keenly  in  advance,  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  stretched  his  body  over  the  top  of  the  carriage 
in  order  to  catch  a  glance,  if  possible,  at  what  was  going 
on. 

He  could  not  mak»  it  out ;  but  Claude,  who  occupied  a 
far  more  favourable  position,  soon  distinguished  the  forms 
of  several  dragoons  mounted  upon  their  horses. 

They  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  gate  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  vehicle  would  have  to  pass  between 
them. 

^Vhat  took  place  daring  the  delay,  Claude  could  not 
ascertain. 

At  length,  however,  the  carriage  preceding  his  was 
suffered  to  «?o  on,  and,  not  without  a  misgiving  that  after 
all  their  clev^iiess  something  had  gone  wrong,  Claude 
set  his  horses  in  motion  again. 

Ere  he  had  gone  many  yards,  however,  a  voice  cried— 
"  PuU  up  a  moment,  coachman." 

For  a  moment  Claude  hesitated  as  to  what  he  should 
do. 

Would  it  be  better  to  give  his  horses  the  whip  and  send 
them  off  at  a  gallop,  or  should  he  remain  where  he  was 
and  run  the  risk  of  discovery  ? 
He  did  not  hesitate  long. 
He  palled  up. 

He  had  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  his  disgaise,  and 
resolved  to  have  it  tested. 

If  he  did  not  obey  the  command  just  uttered  suspicion 
would  be  aroused,  whereas  by  remaining  he  had  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  test. 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  were  not  alooe 
in  feeling  alarmed. 

The  sensation  was  shared  in  both  by  Ernest  and 
Minnie. 

Nor  was  their  dismay  in  any  way  diminished  when  the 
window  of  the  carriage  was  rather  rudely  let  down  from 
the  outside. 

A  man's  face  appeared. 
Ernest  and  Minnie  recognised  it  instantly. 
It  was  the  face  of  the  officer  of  dragoons. 
He,   too,    evidently   recognised   the    fugitives,   for  he 
smiled,  while  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow. 

"  Really,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Ernest, "  it 
seems  as  though  I  was  doomed  to  intrude  upon  you  to* 
night.  On  the  present  occasion  I  have  no  better  excuse 
than  that  which  I  offered  before.  The  two  highwaymen, 
of  whom  we  are  in  search,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
succeed  in  capturing.  That  they  are  somewhere  in  the 
gi-onnds  we  are  certain.  They  are  quite  clever  enough  to 
adopt  some  cunning  scheme  to  escape,  even  to  that  of  con- 
cealingthemselvesina  carriage,  therefore  I  have  determined 
to  allow  no  carriage  to  depart  unsearched.  You  can  easily 
satisfy  yourselves  whether  there  is  anyone  concealed  in 
vour  own  vehicle,  and  then  I  will  not  detain  you  a  moment 
longer.  Be  good  enough  then,  sir,  if  you  please,  to  look 
under  the  seats." 

During  this  long  time,  Ernest  Leigh  had  ample  time  to 

recover  himself  from  any  consternation  he  might  have  felt. 

Willingly  enough,  then,  he  proceeded  to  look  under  the 

seats,  and  the  dragoon  was  immediately  convinced  that 

the  two  high.waymen  were  not  there. 

"  I  ask  a  thousaod  pardons,  but  duty  must  be  done," 
added  the  officer.  "As  soon  as  the  guests  have  taken 
their  departure,  the  lord  of  the  manor  will  permit  me  to 
explore  the  grounds  thoroughly.  In  the  meantime  they 
cannot  escape.  I  have  pusted  my  men  all  round  in  an 
unbroken  circle.  If  the  villains  attempt  to  leave  they 
will  be  instantly  discovered,  while  if  thev  remain  here 
until  daybreak  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  thnm.  Good 
evening,  sir.  Sr^me  other  carriages  are  waiting  for  my 
scrutiny." 

With  these  words  the  officer  of  dragoons  drew  op  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  and,  standing  aside,  allowed  the 
vehicle  to  pass  on. 

As  soon  as  they  had  goi  to  a  safe  distance  Claude  Duval 
t^wti  ssultifigly, 


It  was  clear  that  the  dragoons  were  completely  baffled. 

Much  time  would  be  spent  in  examining  the  different 
carriages,  and  there  was  every  possibility  that  their  flight 
would  not  be  discovered  uuti'  davbrenk.  --^ 

This,  however,  could  not  be  fa-  distant,  so  it  behoved 
them  to  make  good  speed. 

The  horses  in  the  carriage  were  of  tirst-olasa  quality, 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  drew  the  vc)»*«ile  over  the 
muddy  roads  was  something  surprising. 

That  both  Claude  and  Jack  were  deeply  grateful  to 
Ernest  and  Minnie  for  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of 
escape  from  a  very  dangerous  position  the  reader  need  not 
be  told. 

They  were,  therefore,  quite  willing  to  undergo  oonsi* 
derable  danger  in  their  beliulf. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  yet  Claude  and  Jack  did  not  hesitat* 
to  take  them  there. 

They  drove  off  straight  towards  the  metropolis. 

During  the  ride,  Ernest  made  Minnie^  acquainted  with 
the  strange  incidents  which  had  befel  him  since  parting 
with  her,  and  how  it  was  they  were  performing  their 
journey  in  the  Countess  of  Farland's  carriage. 

It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  Ernest  remembered 
that  he  had  not  asked  the  highwaymen  whether  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  them  to  drive  into  London. 

He  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful  to  them — highwaymen 
as  they  were  ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  them  he  would  not 
have  been  so  blessed  as  he  was  at  that  moment. 

As  soon  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  then,  he  palled 
the  check-string. 

Claude  stopped  at  once,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  got 
down  and  came  to  the  door  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Ernest  Leigh,  quickly ;  "  when  I 
asked  you  to  drive  to  London  the  thought  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to  make 
your  way  thither.    It  would  be  dangerous,  would  it  not  ?" 

"  I  cannot  truthfully  say  '  No '  to  that  question,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack  j  "  but  we  are  unwilling  to  do  our 
service  by  halves."  t      j      »» 

"  Never  mind,  you  shall  not  drive  us  to  London. 

"  We  have  already  reached  it." 

"Is  it  possible P"^ 

"  Well,  when  I  say  we  have  reached  it,  wo  have  very 
little  further  to  go." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 

"  That  I  leave  entirely,  sir,  to  vou.  We  will  take  you  to 
any  place  you  desire  to  mention. ' 

"  I  shall  mention  none,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  draw 
down  upon  you  any  unnecessary  danger.  Propose  some- 
thing yourself.    Tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  do.' 

OHAPTEE  OCCCXXXVII. 

THE  »OUB  HIOHWAYMBN  MKBT   AT  THB   GIBBET  ON  THB 
JINCHLEY-aOAD. 

"I  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack.  "  If  Tou  will  allow  me,  I  will  speak  to  my  com- 
rade,  and  ask  him  his  advice." 

"  Do  so — do  so." 

Jack  approached  Claude,  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  few 
moments. 

Then,  returning  to  the  door,  he  said — 

"  My  comrade  is  obliged  to  confess,  that,  to  enter 
London,  even  while  so  well  disguised,  would  be  placing 
our  lives  in  great  jeopardy,  and  he  has  proposed  a  plan 
which  he  would  like  to  see  carried  out — that  is,  if  it  meets 
with  your  full  and  entire  approval." 
"   '  What  is  the  nature  of  the  plan  ?  " 

'  He  wishes  to  draw  up  at  the  next  public-house  h« 
comes  to." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that." 

"  He  then  wishes  you  to  alight,  and  give  the  landlord 
instructions  to  fulfil  our  commands  with  respect  to  th« 
carriHge  and  horses." 

"  Well— well."  ^        . 

"And  then  he  wants  you  to  perform  the  lemainder  of 
your  journey  in  a  pest-chaise." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  carnage  and 
horses  ? "  mi     1 

"  The  carriage  we  would  leave  at  the  inn.  The  horsef 
we  would  have  saddled  and  bridled." 

*'l  see:  and  you  would  then  mount  them  and  rids 
awayP" 
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-'  JuBt  io,  air ;  for  we  have  an  appointment  of  a  very 
«3rion8  nature  at  daybreak  this  morning,  and  we  shall 
tave  great  difficulty,  even  then,  in  reaching  the  appointed 
spot  in  time." 

"  Well,  1  SCO  no  reason  why  your  plan  should  soi,  ui 
i)(1opt(=J.  I  'virp  rjothiatf  abou^  Mie  Couiitoas  of  •Fc.rland'b 
»i;irringe,  or  li'.\-  horses  eif  h-.-r  ;  besides,  you  ohtaiuc'J  both, 
not  1."  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  mfi  S  <io»», 
♦  hat  is  all,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  ])on't  mpiiiion  that.  Only,  sir,  you  will  bo  looked 
npou  a.?  the  l<'f,ntimate  person  to  ijive  orders  about  the 
disposal  of  the  horses  and  carriage.  All  wo  wavt  you  to 
sav  is,  that  we  have  your  full  permission  to  io  what  we 
think  proper ;  that,  in  fine,  we  have  recoivod  our  instruc- 
tions from  you." 

"  Good ;  drive  on,  then,  and  stop  at  the  next  paxjlic- 
house  where  a  post-chaise  can  be  obtained.  Unless  I 
mistake  not,  you  will  have  to  make_^reat  speed  to  roach 
the  appointed  spot  in  time — that  is.  if  it  is  far  distant.'  , 

"  It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  sir.  * 

"  We  will  waste  no  more  time.  Forward  agaiu,  end 
stop  at  the  Bext  inn." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  briefly  announced  to  Claude  Duval 
that  his  proposal  had  been  accepted,  and  the  vehicle  was 
once  more  set  into  rapid  motion. 

It  30  happened  that  the  piece  of  road  upon  which  they 
had  hdted  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  an  inn  of 
rather  pretentious  aspect. 

Before  the  door  of  this  Claude  immediately  drew  up. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  inn  open  so  late, 
or  rather  so  early,  but  he  afterwards  learned  that  they 
were  awaiting  the  coach  which  stopped  there  every  morn- 
ing on  its  way  to  London. 

The  landlord  made  hia  appearance  with  great  alacrity 
when  he  discovered  that  a  carriage  had  stopped  before  the 
door. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  jumped  down  and  assisted  Ernest 
and  Minnie  to  alight. 

Then  Ernest  made  a  sign  to  Claude,  who  got  down  o£f 
bis  box. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  landlord,  he  said— 

"  You  will  please  have  the  carriage  and  horses  taken 
round  to  the  stables." 

"  It  shall  bo  dciie,  sir,  in  a  moment." 

Then,  turning  to  Claude  and  Jack,  Ernest  said— 

*'  Follow  me  into  the  inn  at  onc3,  and  I  will  give  you 
i  ,t ructions  what  to  do." 

The  ostler  led  the  horses  round  to  the  stable,  while  the 
liiudlord,  bowing  at  every  step,  ushered  his  guests  into  hia 
best  private  room  and  retired. 

"  I  have  asked  you  to  come  in,"  said  Ei'nest,  "  because 
1  wished  to  say  farewell,  as  the  chances  are  that  we  shall 
never  meet  each  other  again." 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Claude  and 
Jack.  "  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  do  us  a  great 
service,  for  without  your  aid  we  should  never  have 
escaped." 

"  And  without  you,"  said  the  young  man,  warmly,  "  I 
should  not  feel  so  happy  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  How- 
evpr,  farewell  1     I  know  you  must  be  anxious  to  be  gone." 

Farewells  were  then  exchanged,  and  Ernest  rang  the  bell. 

The  landlord  appeared  with  an  alacrity  that  seemed 
rather  suspicious. 

"  Landlord,"  he  said,  "  1  have  given  my  servants  in- 
structions how  to  act,  and  you  will  allow  them  to  pro- 
eeed  without  interference." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  Lead  them  to  the  stables,  then,  and  afterwards  return 
to  me." 

The  landlord  bowed,  and  led  the  two  higiawaymen  to  the 
stables. 

On  the  way,  Claude  said— 

"  Y^u  understand  what  my  master  said  to  you  P  " 
"Yes— oh!  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  ^w  supply  us  with  two  saddles 
&ud  two  bridles." 

"  Very  well ;  shall  you  want  horses  too  r 
"No;    we   will  take  those  belonging  to  the  carAagef 
they  have  not  come  far,  and  are  quite  fresh." 
"Just  as  you  like." 

"TViere  is  only  one  tinng  more.  Make  haste!  My 
master  is  in  a  great  hurry.  We  are  going  to  ride  forward 
in  order  that  some  preparations  may  be  made,  aad  ba  will 
feiiiow  iilajoitiiotnediatt'lv  in  a  post-ohaiai!." 


Tms  was  all  very  legitimate,  so  the  landlord  spoke  to 
the  ostler  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

It  did  not  take  Claude  and  Jack  long  to  get  the  two 
Jioraes  ready. 

Mo'iating  with  all  speed,  they  set  off  at  a  sharp  trot, 
which  became  a  gallop  so  soon  as  they  were  far  enough 
oif  from  the  inn. 

The  two  highwaymen  took  the  road  towards  Finchley, 
but  they  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  their  appoint- 
ment at  the  propel  time. 

Already  in  the  sky  a  faint  tinge  Ci  gray  was  psroeptible, 
and  they  had  yet  a  long  way  to  go. 

Coming  presently  to  a  steep  hill,  they  allowed  the 
horces  to  ascend  it  while  they  occupied  themselves  in 
casting  off  their  disguise. 

This  was  soon  done,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  Claude  Duval 
and  Sixteen-Stiing  Jack  presented  their  ordinary  appear- 
ance. 

"  This  has  been  a  night  of  strange  adventure,  has  it 
not  If  "  said  Claude,  as  he  threw  the  last  portion  of  bit 
borrowed  garments  over  the  hedge  into  a  field. 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  Jack.  "  I  was  thinking  so 
when  you  spoke." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  thinking  we  have  done  some  good 
for  others  besides  ourselves.  If  those  two  young  people 
are  not  happy,  they  ought  to  be !  " 

"  They  will  be  happy,  never  fear.  The  only  thing  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  we  shall  be  the  means  oi  getting  them 
into  trouble." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  and,  besides,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Come,  let  the  horses  breathe  a  moment  on  the  top  of  this 
hill,  and  then  forward  again.  I  sadly  fear  that  when  we 
reach  Finchley,  Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King  will  have 
left,  having  given  over  all  hope  of  our  appearance." 

"  We  can  but  ride  forward  and  see.  These  horses  will 
make  good  speed  if  they  are  put  to  it,  and  though  it  is  a 
long  way  to  Finchley,  yet  I  think  we  shall  reach  it  before 
the  day  has  much  advanced." 

"  VVell,  so  we  shall.  And  there  is  another  thing,  Turpin 
and  King  may  have  been  prevented  from  keeping  the 
appointment,  like  we  hnve  been." 

"  It  may  be  so.  We  have  bad  some  very  narrow 
escapes,  and,  ten  to  one,  if  they  have  fared  any  better." 

"  Besides,  they  had  Maud  with  them." 

"True;  so  their  danger  will  be  greater  than  ours. 
Forward,  my  friend ;  I  am  in  hopes  that,  after  all,  we  shall 
be  in  time." 

Once  again,  then,  were  the  horses  put  in  motiou, 

Eefreshed  eves  by  their  brief  rest,  they  flew  down  the 
hill  at  a  speed  that  would  have  dismayed  horsemen  less 
skilful  than  our  friends. 

A  better  time  for  performing  a  journey  across  the 
country  without  being  seen  could  scarcely  have  been 
found. 

Our  friends  knew  that  the  hour  before  the  dawn  was  the 
one  in  which  fewest  people  were  abroad,  and  they  wished 
to  take  every  advantage  they  could  of  it. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts,  however,  the  dull  gray  tint 
which  they  had  perceived  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
heavens  before  they  had  got  halfway  to  their  destination^ 

With  unabated  speed,  however,  and  choosing  the  lanes 
and  byways  in  preference  to  the  high  road,  they  galloped 
on. 

But  the  light  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

Presently,  in  the  eastern  horizon,  they  could  perceive 
the  approach  of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  the  "god  of  day"  was  fairly  above  the 
horizon  day  would  begin,  and  people  in  numbers  be 
abroad. 

But,  as  they  gazed  about  them,  the  highwaymen  dis- 
covered that  they  were  in  a  very  lonely  ijart  of  the  country 
indeed. 

There  was  not  a  habitation  of  any  kind  in  sight. 

The  horses  began  to  show  evident  symptoms  (A 
exhaustion,  but  vhey  still  urged  them  on. 

Suddenly  Jack  raised  Lin  baud  and  pointed. 

"  Yonder  is  Finchley,"  be  said.  "  One  more  effort,  and 
W0  shall  be  there." 

With  increased  rather  than  abated  speed,  they  made  ih* 
remainder  of  their  journey. 

At  length  they  slackened  speeti. 

They  had  come  in  sight  of  the  gibbet. 

Jack  pointed  it  out  to  his  conapaoioik 

"  ThAt  is  th«  Place,"  he  said. 
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**  Shade  the  mn  from  your  eyes,  and  take  a,  long  look 
before  yon,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  anytliing  of 
them." 

Clande  held  up  his  hand  to  keep  off  the  •an-ray-,  <  -.  1 
did  as  his  comrade  wished  him. 

"  I  can  see  no  ono,"  ho  aaid.  "  There  doeo  uc4  Sppcai 
to  be  a  single  hnman  being  in  sight." 

"  Alas !  that  is  sad  ngws." 

••It  is,  indeed  I" 

"Look  again.    Are  yon  sore P ' 

"There  is  no  one  there."  • 

*'  Then  they  have  either  been  and  gone  again,  or  e^ 
have  been  prevented  from  keepinEr  the  appointment." 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  too  hasty.  We  are  yet  90ee4>  distat^ea 
from  the  meetingoplaoe.  Let  as  make  our  yr&f  to  ii,  %n<i 
tixen  see." 

This  was  a  wise  determination,  but,  nevertheless,  it  wae 
with  sad  and  heavy  hearts  that  Claude  and  Jack  ap- 
proached the  deserted  bit  of  ground. 

At  length  they  arrived,  and  then  a  nearer  vi^ix  |irf!;f*<jO 
the  trath  of  Claude's  words. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment. 

We  will  return  to  Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  they  lingered  near  the 
gibbet  until  earU  dawn. 

Then,  when  the  inj  began  to  come,  they  grew  appve« 
tensive  of  discovery. 

But,  for  all  that,  they  were  onwilling  to  leave  the  spot. 

At  the  request  of  his  companion,  Dick  Turpin  stood  up 
in  the  saddle  and  looked  all  around. 

But  his  keen  eye  failed  to  catch  eight  of  those  for 
whose  approach  he  was  so  anxious. 

Turning  round  to  Tom  King,  he  said— 

"  I  can  see  nothing  of  them.  They  are  nowhere  in 
si^ht.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  think  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  P  " 

"  I  am  loath  to  give  them  up,  Dick." 

«  So  am  I." 

"  Suppose,  then,  we  return  to  the  thicket  again ;  tliere 
we  shall  be  teen  by  no  one,  and  we  will  wait  a  little 
longer." 

'*^And  if  they  do  not  come  P  " 

"Then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  empty 
house,  and  repair  here  as  soon  as  it  grows  dark." 

"  I  would  we  were  there  now,  Tom.  I  am  sure  this 
lengthened  absence  will  fill  Maud's  breast  with  alarm," 

"It  will,  indeed ;  but  it  cannot  be  avoided." 

•*  I  only  hope  she  will  not  be  tempted  to  leave." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  that.  But,  come  t  let  us 
return  to  the  thicket.  If  they  do  not  come  soon,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  give  them  up,  and  Maud,  having  waited  so 
long  as  she  hajs,  a  little  longer  will  not  make  much 
difference." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Tom  Eong  led  the  way  across 
the  barren  piece  of  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  thicket. 

Dick  Turpin  followed,  dejectedly. 

The  shadow  of  coming  ill  hovered  over  his  heart. 

He  felt  that  something  had  happened  of  a  terrible 
obaracter,  or  else  that  some  ill  was  impending  over  them 
which  would  presently  fall. 

Nevertheless  he  followed  Tom,  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  thicket. 

Here  they  remained,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  suspense 
ud  anxiety,  imtil,  at  length,  th^  sun  rose,  and  cast  his 
golden  beams  around. 

Seeing  this,  he  said— 

"Come,  Tom,  it  is  no  good  waiting  any  linger.  v>ur 
return  journey  will  be  full  of  danger,  for  we  shall  run  pr^at 
risk  of  being  seen.  It  is  useleai  to  remain  longer  t  l^  «s 
depart." 

"  I  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  bo  ;  and  yet,  stay. 
Look  before  j^on,  Dick^  and  tell  me  what  you  can  see." 

Dick  Turpm  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  Tom  King 
p-^inted. 

In  the  extreme  distaaw  he  ooold  ae«  something  ap* 
eroachin^  them. 

What  it  was  they  knew  not — it  was  so  far  off. 

They  watched  closely,  and,  after  some  tijme,  made  it 
ooC  to  be  two  men  on  horseback. 

As  soon  as  they  were  convinced  of  tbvi,  Tom  vac  abopt 
w  sally  forth.       f 

Bat  Tarpin  detained  him. 

^t^ir'  U  flaUL    "lioi  ua  widt  a  taomeat    It  to 


true  that  two  horsemen  are  coming,  Vai  they  are  too  fai 
off  for  us  to  recognise  them.  Two  morvcted  travellers  i« 
no  uncommon  sight.  TLey  may  even  be  two  of  om 
enemies." 

"  Your  caution  is  a  good  one,"  replied  Tom  K^^g. 
"We  will  wait  here  in  silence  until  we  are  a»**ured  that 
those  approaching  us  are  our  friends." 

*'  6uch  will  be  the  wisest  course." 

Accordingly  our  friends  wailed,  until  at  length  Claude 
Duval  and  Sixteen-Striug  JacK — for  '  was  indeed  they 
who  were  approaching — resched  the  fi>jt  of  the  gibbet. 

There  was  now  no  longer  tlie  sliijhtest  doubt,  and  Dick 
Turpin  and  Tom  King  sallied  forth. 

They  came  in  sight  of  their  companions  just  M  Claude 
and  Jack  were  beginning  to  give  up  all  hope. 

This  unexpected  meeting  was  a  happy  one. 

They  greeted  each  other  with  the  utmost  warn",   i. 

Each  one  was  glad  to  find  his  comrade  was  unhurt. 

"  We  have  had  some  strange  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
since  wo  parted  last,"  said  Claude  Duval  j  "  and  if  you 
could  have  seen  us  only  a  few  hours  ago,  you  would  have 
thought  it  an  impossibility  for  us  to  have  reached  thia 
place." 

"  You  must  not  think  you  have  had  all  the  adventurea 
to  yourself,"  replied  Turpin.  "  You  have  no  idea  what 
we  have  gone  through  einoe  we  left  you  in  Enfield 
Chase." 

"  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying,"  interrupted  Tons 
King, "  that  this  open  spot  at  broad  daylight  is  not  exactly 
the  place  fitting  for  talking  over  our  adventures." 

"  Kight ! "  said  Turpin.  "  We  must  postpone  that  for 
another  time.  Follow  me,  my  friends.  We  most  be 
careful  not  to  excite  attention :  foftouately,  we  have  not 
far  to  go." 

"  Yon  have  some  place  of  refuge,  then  ?  "  said  Clande 
Duval. 

"  Yes ;  Maud  is  there.  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  not  to  ride  all  four  together.  Suppose  1  go  first, 
along  with  Tom  King,  and  you  and  Sixteen-String  Jack 
follow  at  such  a  distance  that  we  may  be  just  in  sight  of 
you  and  nothing  more  P  " 

"  Agreed — agreed  I  We  shall  not  be  near  so  likely  to 
attract  attention." 

"  Forward,  then,"  said  Turpin  j  "for  now  that  it  IM 
day,  the  sooner  we  get  under  cover,  the  better." 

With  these  words  the  highwaymen  commenced  their 
journey  towards  the  deserted  mansion  in  the  manner  they 
had  agreed  upcnL 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVIII. 

DICK  TUSPIN,  TOU  KINO,  CLUDE  DUVAL,  AND  8IXTKSN« 
STRING  JACK  AEUIVE  IN  8AF2XY  AT  THK  SUINEC 
MANSION. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Maud. 

The  current  of  events  has  for  some  time  drifted  away 
from  her. 

When  we  saw  her  last  it  was  when,  after  hearing  that 
strange  and  unearthly  cry,  she  had  mustered  up  courage 
and  resolution  sutficient  to  rise  from  her  seat  and  endea* 
vour  to  discover  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

With  trembling  hands  she  had  made  her  way  down  the 
spacious  staircase,  and  was  glided  by  the  sound  to  a  door 
opening  from  a  landing  far  bcluw  her. 

At  last  the  door  was  reached,  and  then  she  heard  from 
within  the  sound  of  clashing  steel,  as  though  persons 
were  engaged  in  mortal  strife. 

These  sounds  abruptly  eeased,  and  then  that  awful 
cry  arose  again,  and  this  time  came  upon  her  ear  with 
deafening  loudness. 

Overcome  not  only  by  the  horrible  nature  of  the  sound 
itself,  but  by  the  place  in  which  she  was,  Maud  gave 
utteianoe  to  a  piercing  scream,  and  fell  at  full  leneth  on 
the  landing. 

She  lay  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  mysterious  door. 

The  candle  she  held  in  her  hand  dew  from  her  grasp, 
and,  after  flickering  for  a  moment  or  two,  went  out. 

Then  the  profoundest  stillness  that  the  iuiaginatioc 
could  ever  picture,  or  the  senses  realize,  prevailed  in  and 
about  that  deserted  mansion. 

It  was  accompanied,  too,  by  its  fitting  attesdant.  dan 
ness. 

How  long  she  lay  thus,  Maud  knew  not. 

'Viae  Uj  ner  waa  then  an  cH^r  hlnak 
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Whether  the  strange  aud  terrible  aooudfl  of  whioh  ihe 
ttlid  been  an  auditor  were  resumed,  or  whether  the~  ^Ito* 
grether  ceased,  aiie  was  perfectly  ignwant. 

She  was  uncoD^cious  of  everythung,  even  of  lift. 

A  swoou,  however,  never  lasts  very  long. 

Left  to  herself.  Nature  soon  recovers  herselt,  uul  re- 
Awakena  the  dormant  energies. 

When  Maud  oume  to  her  senses,  though,  she  foond  that 
daylight  was  struoxning  tuli  upon  her. 

She  was  puzzle-  and  perplexed  to  think  where  sfaeooold 
be,  and  some  momenta  elapsed  before  the  ~~»nrrenoe8  of 
the  night  presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 

Then,  with  great  suddenness,  every  oiroumstanoe  nuhed 
Before  her  mind. 

In  a  moment  she  start«d  wildlv  to  her  feet,  arC.  ..»Ved 
around  her. 

"  It  is  day,"  she  cried,  perceivmg  for  the  firet  time  that 
the  light  came  through  the  window.  "  Day  has  dawned. 
Oil!  heavens,  Boiuethiug  terrible  has  happened.  What  I 
have  heard  was  a  presentiment — on  intimation  ti  the  oo- 
currence  of  some  dire  catastrophe — but  I — I  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  Now,  however,  all  is  plain  and  clear  enough. 
Day  has  dawned.  My  husband  and  his  comrade  have  not 
returued.  They  are  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  for 
they  assured  me  they  would  not  be  long  absent,  and  now 
rnuuy  hours  have  elapsed  since  they  left  me." 

Maud  tottered  towards  the  stairs  with  the  intention  of 
descending. 

But  she  found  this  was  impossible,  so  wholly  had  her 
otreugth  deserted  her. 

She  was  tain  to  sit  on  the  top  stair. 

Clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  she  gave  fall  Tent  to 
her  griet. 

Slie  subbed  and  wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

The  sounds  of  woe  made  themselves  heard  with  paintul 
clearness  all  over  the  dismal  habitation,  until,  at  length, 
the  whole  of  the  building  resounded  with  her  cries  of 
dolour. 

"  What  sbiill  I  do  P  "  she  asked,  wringing  her  hands 
bitterly.  "  What  shall  I  doP  Where  shall  i  look  to  &nd 
hiiu  ?  In  pri:jon  P  Yes,  perhaps  he  is  in  prison  !  It  may 
be  that  his  loes  became  acquainted  with  the  meeting-place, 
and  placed  themselves  in  ambush  there.  Heuven  help 
me !  1  know  not  what  to  do.  Ai)  's  uncertainty  and  con- 
jecture." 

It  was  some  time  before  Maud  ooold  obtain  the  least 
mastery  over  her  grief. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  calmed  down. 

It  was  through  pure  exhaustion,  nothing  more. 

Then  she  struggled  to  her  feet. 

"i  will  leave  this  place,"  she  murmured.  "To  stay 
here  is  impossible.  I  shall  go  mad.  I  will  get  into  the 
open  air." 

Having  made  this  determination,  Maud  set  about  oarrr- 
ing  it  into  execution. 

Grasping  the  massive  balastiade  with  one  hand,  she 
slowly  and  diihcultly  descended  the  stairs. 

At  every  tew  steps,  however,  she  was  csmpelled  to 
pause. 

But,  at  length,  the  spacious  hall  oa  the  ground  floor  was 
reached. 

Gliding  across  this  like  a  spectre,  she  made  her  way 
to  the  door  through  which  they  had  entered. 

Passing  through  this,  she  gained  the  little  chamber, 
and,  mounting  on  the  window-sill,  jumped  down  on  to  the 
ground. 

When  she  found  that  the  roof  of  the  deserted  mansion 
was  no  longer  over  her  head,  Maud  telt  woudeifolly 
better. 

The  very  atmosphere  which  filled  tbi^  pWe  had  so 
much  oppression  in  it,  that  it  seemed  to  weigh  her  down 
tike  lead. 

The  fresh,  cool,  morning  air  revived  her. 

She  drank  it  in  at  large  draughts,  and  aftei  eaoU  insiai- 
(atiou  felt  better. 

The  strange  feelings  of  supernatural  terror,  whioh  she 
aad  experienced  in  iheir  full  iutfu^iiy,  passed  away. 

She  was  able  to  thiuk  mure  clearly. 

It  was  a  lovely  moruiug. 

The  neav^Ds  wtrre  uus|iotted  with  a  single  oload,  while 
\o  the  trees  the  birds  chirped  gaily,  as  Chough  it  had  hauu 
uriy  spring  and  not  mid-winter. 

The  fir  was  balmy  and  fresh,  while  the  sweet  r  ^puso 
iOat  reigned  around  came  graUfuIlv  '.'V'io  tb^  seosen. 


But  as  Maud  looked  up,  and  saw  the  ami  shinint 
brightly  over  the  tree  tops,  she  sighed  deeply,  and  th«i 
burst  into  tears  again. 

She  gave  her  grief  full  vent,  for  in  the  aolitade  of  th% 
place  she  knew  there  was  no  one  to  observe  her. 

After  his  promise  to  retiim  soon,  it  was  only  natura 
that  Mand  should  think  some  terrible  danger  had  befaliea 
her  husband. 

Before  he  departed,  be  admitted  to  her  thst  there  miitht 
be  peril  in  the  enterprise,  and  for  that  reason  ^iesired  her 
to  roiTjain  in  safety  at  the  deserted  house. 

Nothing,  she  told  herself,  would  be  able  bo  keep  him 
awftv  from  her  like  this  save  capture. 

Already  «t:e  pictun^-d  him  as  she  had  onoe  before  seen 
him,  a  prisoner  within  one  of  the  gloomiest  cells  in 
Newgate. 

What  should  she  do  P 

At  one  moment  she  thought  she  would  fly  at  onoe  from 
the  gloomy  habitation,  but  then  a  seoond  thought  restrained 
her. 

It  might  be  that  her  husband  and  his  comrade  were  in 
danger,  out  they  were  accustomed  to  it. 

It  might  be  that  she  exaggerated  the  extent  of  that 
danger. 

'Phey  might,  perhaps,  merely  be  prevented  from  return- 
ing by  some  officers,  wh»  they  feared  they  ooold  not  pass 
unseen. 

This  might  easily  bft. 

If  so,  they  would  watch  their  earliest  opportanity  of 
rejoining  her. 

If,  however,  she  left  the  place,  they  would  immediately 
depart  in  search  of  her,  and  thus  bring  double  danger 
upon  themselves. 

The  result  of  these  reflections  was  that,  hard  as  she  felt 
the  task  to  be,  Maud  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  where 
she  was  until  night  came. 

If  they  did  not  return  then  she  should  give  up  all  hopes 
of  them. 

AlthoHgh  she  mad4  this  determination,  abe  did  not 
attempt  to  re-enter  the  mansion. 

To  her  it  was  full  of  i '  iror,  and  she  oould  not  hav« 
remained  there  alone. 

"  I  wdl  try  and  tiu4  my  way  to  the  entrance  gate,"  she 
said       '  I  may,  perhaps,  see  them  coming." 

To  speak  the  truth,  Maud  had  very,  very  little  hope  of 
this. 

But  she  felt  that  she  was  giving  herself  some  employ- 
ment, and  while  occupied  in  doing  something  her  grief 
was  not  so  great. 

She  made  her  way  round  to  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
and  crossed  the  neglected,  weed-grown  lawn. 

Then  she  came  to  the  avenue,  and  along  this  sue  walked 
slowly,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  learn  too  quickly  that  her 
hnskand  was  not  in  sight. 

She  was  anxious  to  retain  the  hope  oi  being  able  to  see 
him  as  loag  as  possible. 

At  length  the  gate  was  reached. 

Tbe  one  leaf  was  still  sticking  open,  as  it  was  when  she 
had  first  seen  it. 

But  suddenly  Maud  utters  a  cry. 

Then  she  draws  back,  and  conceals  herself  behine  ttie 
buttress  of  the  gate. 

As  she  glanced  up  the  lane,  she  saw  some  horsemtui 
approaching  at  rather  a  rapid  rate. 

She  was  about  to  rush  forth,  but  she  restrained  herself 
a^  she  thought  that  they  might  be  police-oihoors  who  nw9 
Hpproaching. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  sprang  back,  and  oon- 
ovaiel  norself  behind  the  buttress. 

Frorj  this  position,  however,  she  was  able  to  look  out 
with  httle  fear  of  being  seen  by  those  who  >\  ere  approaching 
her. 

They  were  still  at  some  distance,  and  sho  was  not  able 
to  disliui?uish  them  with  any  degree  of  clearness. 

Besides  which,  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  and  obstructed 
her  vision,  for  she  fancied  that  the  horsemen  who  were 
oomiug  were  four  in  number. 

Sl>e  was  afraid  to  think  this,  lest  she  should  Lm  disap- 
pointed. 

The  sharp  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  came  upon  he» 
ears,  and  she  dashed  away  the  drops  that  filled  her  eyes, 
and  by  an  effort  prevented  any  others  taking  their  plaoe. 

Then  a  cry  of  joy  came  from  her  lips. 

It  was.  iadeedi  hu  hwband  ua  hif  thne  eiMunti<« 
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.  frere  ootning,  and  it  ne«>d(>d  bat  that  oae  ^lan^  ti 

jw  her  that  they  were  safe  and  unhurt. 

The  joy  of  this  disooTery  was  so  great  that  she  refllfl  , 
and  her  gensee  seemed  to  forsake  her. 

She  was  oyprpowered  by  her  joy. 

Recovering  herself,  K>weTer,  she  sprang  thraoi^h  86a 
gate  with  the  agility  ot  <»  fawn. 

With  another  cry  of  joy,  she  seized  Black  Bew  by  it'sn 
Imdie,  and  then  cluug  there,  half-faintiog^. 

Dick  Turpin  had  been  riding  a  little  ut  adTasoe      his 

00niT»»n.\0M. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  back,  becaoae  b«  kn«w  now 
great  would  be  the  aneasiuess  that  his  lr:ng  absenco  would 
occasion  Maud 

He  was  surprised,  however,  to  see  bar  make  aer  ap- 
pearance BO  suddenly,  and  felt  vexed  that  she  should  be 
so  incautious  as  to  lenvc  the  hoase. 

This  feeling  quickly  passed  away,  however,  when  he 
•aw  how  helplessly  she  was  clinging  to  the  bridle. 

Hastily  dismounting,  he  plaued  his  arm  rooBd  her 
waist. 

She  clung  to  him  frantically. 

Turning  to  Tom  King,  Turpin  said— 

"  Take  care  of  Black  Bess,  my  friend,  and  I  will  follow 
yon  to  the  house." 

Tom  complied,  and  the  three  highwaymen  passed  on 
first,  and  allowed  Dick  and  Maud  to  follow. 

Turpin  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  emotio'5  which 
Mand  exhibited,  but  he  was  far — very  far,  indeed,  from 
•nrmising  the  real  motive  of  it. 

He  little  dreamt  what  strange  events  had  befalleri  her 
daring  his  absence. 

He  imacined  that  it  proceeded  solely  from  his  long 
absence  and  her  consequent  joy  upon  his  safe  return. 

They  walked  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  deserted 
mansion  at  a  slow  pace. 

In  a  few  minutes  Dick  made  Maud  acquainted  with  all 
that  had  taken  place  since  he  bad  parted  with  her,  and 
■he  listened  with  the  most  eager  interest  to  the  account 
he  gave  of  the  traveller  he  had  saved  from  sucb  a  cold- 
blooded assassination. 

When  she  had  heard  all,  she  could  not  help  admitting 
that  Dick  could  not  well  have  acted  in  any  other  manner 
than  he  liud  done. 

He  had  been  rewarded  for  waiting  by  seeing  Olaude 
Dnval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  make  tlfir  appearance 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  them. 

Having  satisfied  her  upon  all  these  points,  he  proceeded 
to  inqnire  how  she  had  p;i6sed  the  night,  and  how  it  was 
he  had  found  her  standing  at  the  gate. 

She  shuddered,  and  then  made  him  acquainted  with  all 
those  events  which  have  already  been  placed  at  full  before 
the  reader. 

Dick  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this,  and  he  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  end. 

When  she  had  6uished  her  narrative,  he  said— 

"  Maud,  dearest,  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  suffering 
foar  imagination  tp  get  the  better  of  vou.  What  .you 
duHoribeTias  not  in  reality  taken  place.  It  is  merely 
fancy.  Finding  yourself  alone  at  night  in  that  gloomy, 
deserted  mansion,  yoa  have  yielded  yourself  up  to  super- 
natural fancies.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  You  have 
every  excuse." 

Mand  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  no  fancy,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "I  should  be 
one  of  the  last  to  let  my  fears  get  the  master  of  me  in 
the  manner  you  suppose.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  fancy. 
All  that  I  have  described  is  as  real  as  anything  that  has 
occurred  since  1  met  you." 

Turpin  smiled. 

"  I  can  see  you  are  not  convinced,"  pursued  Maud. 
"  But  tell  me  this.  If  it  was  fancy,  how  is  it  I  made  my 
way  down  to  a  door  on  a  lower  storey,  ftnd  there  fainted  ? 
When  I  recovered  myself  it  was  daylight,  and  I  still  lay 
where  1  recollect  falling." 

"  I  cannot  account  for  that,"  said  Turpin.  "  We  must 
speak  upon  this  matter  at  another  opportunity.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  quit  the  subject." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  and 
found  it  was  daylight,  and  that  yon  had  not  returned,  I 
gave  way  terribly  to  grief,  for  I  pictured  the  worst  con- 
cerniagyon.  To  remain  inthchonse  after  such  dreadful 
events  had  occurred  there,  I  felt  was  impossible  ;  so  I 
ma4e  my  way  ont  into  the  open  air,  and  immediately  felt 


better.  Mv  anxiety  for  your  safety  wm  so  great,  that  J 
was  Gouipeued  m  go  towards  the  gate,  and  no  sooner  did 
I  arrive  at  it,  than  I  caught  sight  of  yoa  in  the  distance. 
I  oonoealed  mvself  in  order  to  make  sure,  and  then  yo« 
know  the  rest. 

"  1  do  know  the  rest,"  said  Turpin,  as  he  pressed  her 
closer  to  him.  "  As  for  the  sounds  yon  have  described, 
we  will  listen  for  them  to-night,  and  if  we  hear  them,  rely 
upon  it,  we  will  discover  from  whence  they  proceed,  ana 
what  is  the  cause  and  meaning  of  them." 

The  cool,  determined  tone  in  which  Dick  Turpin  spoke 
had  the  effect  of  uispiring  Maud  with  confidence,  and  she 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  her  husband  would  be  as 
good  us  his  word. 

By  the  time  this  point  in  the  conversation  had  been 
reached,  tlxey  arrived  opposite  to  the  window  through 
which  they  gained  admission  to  the  house. 

Here  they  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  towards  the 
stable,  whither  Dick's  three  comrades  had  gone  with  the 
horses. 

Tom  King,  Claude,  and  Jack  almost  immediately  made 
their  appearance,  and,  having  olesed  the  stable-door,  came 
straight  towards  their  captain. 

"  You  have  seen  to  Black  Bess  all  right  P" said  Turpin, 
inquiringly,  as  soon  as  Tom  King  was  within  speaking 
distance. 

"  Yes,  captain,"  was  the  f<"ply.  "  She  is  as  comfortable 
as  the  rest,  but  it  vexes  me  to  death  to  think  that  she  has 
no  better  food  than  thio  rank  grass." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose,"  said  Turpin,  "as  soon  as  we 
get  indoors,  that  we  take  into  consideration,  not  only  what 
we  should  do  for  provender  for  the  horses,  but  for  our- 
selves as  well  P  " 

"  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  over,"  said  Tnm 
King,  "  aud  the  sooner  we  begin,  the  better.  When  we 
get  inside,  let  us  tit  down  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity,  for  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  tell 
when  we  sIihU  have  a  chance  again, 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Turpin.  "  I 
should  have  proposed  the  same  coarse  of  action  myself. 
But  do  not  let  us  stand  here.     Enter !     I  will  follow." 

"  I  will  show  the  way,"  said  Tom  King. 

As  he  spoke,  be  got  through  the  window  with  great 
agility. 

He  was  instantly  followed  by  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen- 
String  Junk,  who  looked  about  tbem  witb  great  curiosity 
and  interest,  although,  on  the  way  back  from  the  meet- 
ing-place, they  bad  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  shelter  that  had  been  found. 

Dick  Turpin  and  Maud  came  last. 

Without  any  trouble  or  delay  the  little  party  reached 
^^  entranc«*-ball  of  the  mansion. 

Upon  seeing  this  place,  Claude  and  Jack  oould  not 
withhold  their  admiration. 

It  had  an  appearance  of  great  splendour. 

The  sun  had  now  risen  to  a  sufficient  altitude  to  emit 
his  greatest  light,  so  ^hat,  owing  to  the  fantasticallj- 
shaped  skylight  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  everything 
oouid  be  seen  with  great  distinctness. 

Let  them  look  in  what  direction  they  would,  traces  of 
great  magnificence  were  discernible. 

The  last  inhabitants  of  that  mansion  had  certainly 
been  the  possessors  of  great  wealth,  for  they  bad  left 
traces  of  it  all  around  them. 

Although  the  du^t  lay  thickly  and  heavily  upon  every 
ohj--ct,  yet  it  could  be  seen  that  the  decorations  about 
the  hnll  had  been  originally  of  the  most  cosily  and  beau- 
tiful description. 

The  balustrade  of  the  staircase  was,  of  itself,  a  per- 
fect marvel  of  workmanship. 

It  was  most  elaborately  carved  into  curling  wreaths, 
and  in  many  olaces  had  been  ornamented  with  gold. 

Although  Maud  and  Turpin  and  Tom  King  had  seen 
the  hall  before,  yet  it  had  never  appeared  to  such  advan- 
tau'e  ;  and  even  they  looked  around  and  noted  with  in» 
terest  several  objects  which  had  previonuly  escaped  their 
attention. 

Having  gazed  their  fill,  however,  they  proceeded  tt 
ascend  the  stairs. 

They  did  not  pause,  but  kept  on  right  up  to  the  top 
where  the  room  they  occupied  was  situated. 

Just,  however,  when  they  were  crossing  one  of  the 
landings,  Maud  pressed  Dick  Turpin's  arm  slightly, 
while  she  said  in  a  whisper,  aodible  oulj  to  him— 
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"  Look  !  look  J  'I'bat  »»  ^^^  door  from  th«  other  ride  of 
which  those  terrible  sonndjj  came.  That  is  where  I 
Bwoonedi;  and,  look  t  therg  ^^g  ^\^q  pieg^  of  candle  which 
I  held  \P  my  haadl" 
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THE  TOV%  HI6HWATMEN  TALK  OVER  THEIE   PBBflBirT  AJfW 

FUTUBE  rROSPECTS,  AND  DICK  TURPIN  0FFEE8  A  RATHIB 
FBCULIAR   PROPOSAL  FOE   THEIR  CONSIDERAT!n»» 

There  waa  something  too  circumstantial  i\nyat  the 
Bocount  which  Maud  bad  given  of  tb"  occurrenr,C8  of  the 
night  for  Dick  to  think  it  was  all  iraagiuatiou. 

He  felt  convinced,  indeed,  that  soraethiDg  cf  b  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  character  liad  occurred,  aud  uc  all 
risks  he  resolved,  when  the  time  should  come,  to  6ud  it 
out. 

He  did  not  let  Maud  know  that  he  thought  this,  and, 
when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  manner  we  have  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  he  made  no  other 
reply  than  a  simple  incliuation  of  the  head,  which  showed 
that  he  heard  and  understood  what  she  had  said. 

He  did  not  pause,  or  if  he  did  it  was  imperceptible,  and 
he  kept  on  behind  his  three  comrades,  who  had  pre> 
ceded  him  up  the  staircase. 

In  a  few  more  moments  all  three  stood  within  the  little 
attic  chamber  in  which  they  had  agreed  to  take  up  their 
quarters. 

This  now  had  a  somewhat  gloomy  look,  for  the  fire  was 
cat  and  the  grate  filled  with  ashes. 

This  disagreeable  state  of  things  was,  however,  soon  put 
an  end  to. 

Exercising  the  same  care  as  before,  a  fire  was  lighted, 
ftfter  which  the  room  recovered  its  former  pleasant 
aspect. 

More  chairs  were  fetched  from  the  adjoining  room,  and 
then  the  rj»ther  large  party — consisting,  as  it  did,  of  five 
->ersons — i.at  down  to  discuss  their  future  proceedings. 

AH  were  Lnngry,  bat  there  was  very  little  to  appease 
Iheir  appetites. 

Still,  what  there  was,  was  equally  divided. 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  something  must  be  done  to- 
wards obtaining  some  provisions,"  said  Dick  Turpin ; 
"  but  I  can  see  no  other  means  ef  obtaining  them  than  by 
waiting  until  night,  when  one  of  us,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  could  repair  to  the  nearest  village  and  procure 
some." 

"  That  would  be  attended  with  considerable  risk,"  said 
Tom  King ;  "  for,  in  a  quiet  country  village,  where  every- 
body knows  everybody,  our  appearance  would  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  and  largely  commented  upon." 

"  You  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack. 

"  But  we  must  live,  and  we  cannot  live  without  food," 
remarked  Claude  Duval. 

"Two  well-known  and  incontestable  truths,"  replied 
Turpin,  with  a  smile. 

"  But  if  we  are  to  remain  here,"  suid  Jack,  "  we  must 
make  some  good  arrangement  in  this  respect." 

"  That  is  just  the  difficulty  I  have  had  before  my  mind," 
•aid  Turpin  ;  "  and  now  that  we  are  aD  together,  that  is 
what  1  want  to  talk  about." 

"  Proceed,  captain — proceed." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  when  I  first  found  out  what 
kind  of  place  this  is — when  I  discovered  how  lonely  and 
uuvisited  it  is — I  thought  to  mjself,  this  is  the  vor--  yhico 
Cor  us ;  here  we  shall  be  able  to  remain  safely  aa  long  as  we 
Ihiuk  proper." 

"  I  thought  the  same,''  sJid  Tom  King. 

"But  I  soon  found,"  continued  Turpin,  "that  there 
were  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  those  eo 
multiplied  that  I  carue  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
lengthened  i-osidence  here  would  be  iriipr;icticahle." 

"  How  so?"  asked  Claude  Duval.     "For  my  part,  wjl 
far  as  I  have  seen,  I  rather  like  the  place,  and  I  sIiaU  Ue 
veiy  ioth  to  quit  it." 

"I  will  tell  you  tny  objections,  then," 

"  Go  on,  captain." 

"The  first  one  that  presented  itself  was  tbo  hovaes. 
i  >«  must  bear  iu  mind  tliat  wo  hnvo  five  of  those  ri;u;-.iils 
pew,  and  they  have  rather  voracifins  appetites;  liosidos, 
if  w»  do  not  keep  them  in  ^ood  condiUon,  they  will  fiil  to 
^  of  the  least  value  to  c«. ' 
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"  Well,  I  admit  that." 

"  Then,  tell  me,  where  is  fodder  to  be  found  f  Yea  maj 
say  there  is  plenty  of  grass ;  but,  then,  wo  cannot  turn 
them  out  to  graze ;  because,  if  we  do,  they  will  be  jeeo 
by  someone,  and  then  our  residence  here  will  be  dis* 
OOTered." 

"  What  other  difficulty  is  there  ?" 

"  Why,  this.  While  we  conld  remain  here  without  any* 
one  having  the  least  inkling  of  our  whereabouts,  I  grant 
you,  we  should  be  safe  enough  ;  but,  I  take  it,  we  cannot 
imprison  ourselves  here,  and  I  am  convinced  we  oonid  not 
leave  «any  times,  as  there  are  so  many  of  na,  wi'boat 
being  seen  by  some  person  or  other." 

"  I  grant  that." 

"  Wel«,  then,  that  is  almost  enough  to  show  yon,  I  should 
think,  that  this  place  will  not,  as  I  thought,  afford  us 
shelter.  There  i  "Ji©  obsticle  of  nrocuring  our  own  food. 
We  might  obtain  it  once  or  twice  w-\nout  attracting 
suspicion,  but  each  time  there  would  be  more  risk." 

"  True— true." 

"  Country  people — I  mean  the  inhabitants  of  little 
villages,  such  as  we  should  find  about  here — are,  above  all 
human  beings,  intolerably  curious,  and  they  would  spare 
uo  pains  to  find  oat  who  yea  were,  and  where  yoa  came 
from." 

"True,  too." 

"  To  be  sure,  we  might  find  someone  in  whom  we  could 
place  confidence,  but  then  that  wotUd  be  running  a  very 
great  risk." 

"  That  would  never  do." 

"  Then  you  begin  to  s  ee  that  this  place  is  untenable  ?  " 

"  We  do — we  do ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  a  place  of 
refuge  exempt  from  all  these  disqualifications  ?  " 

"  My  comrades,"  said  Turpin,  "  I  am  not  the  one  to  tell 
you  you  are  in  a  fix  without  being  able  to  show  you  the 
way  out  of  it.     I  have  something  to  propose." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  then." 

"  I  will ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  decide  aa 
to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  secure  and  safe  place 
of  refuge," 

"  Well,  captain,  go  on." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shail  require  a  sneiter 
where  we  can  arrive  and  depart  witliout  caring  whether 
our  arrival  or  departure  is  noticed  or  not." 

"  But  where  can  that  be,  Dick  ?  No,  that  ««  impos- 
sible. Let  it  be  where  it  would,  our  safety  would  depen(} 
upon  our  presence  being  unknown." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  you  would  be  no  better  oflf  than  v* 
are  here,  where  discovery  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  fatal  to  us.  Rely  upon  it,  my  friends,  that,  for  the 
shelter  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  possess  the  "Salifica- 
tion which  I  have  just  mentioned." 

"  Well,  we  cannot  see  where  it  can  be,  or  in  what 
manner  it  could  be  possible." 

"  But,  if  I  showed  you  that  it  was  possible  "— «• 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  slight  chance  of  that." 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  go  on  with  the  qualifications, 
and  then,  when  I  have  done  mentioning  them,  you  will  be 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  scheme  which  I  have  to 
propose  will  answer  the  purpose  or  not." 

"  Vei7  well,  then  j  go  on  again." 

"  I  will  do  so.  The  second  qualification  required  will 
be  thai  we  should  be  able  to  procure  just  what  provision 
we  wanted,  just  when  we  liked,  wuhout  exciting  suspicion. 
A  place  where  we  could  have  the  most  tempting  and 
deli''iou8  viands — a  place  where  we  ccnilJ  give  tlie  order, 
and  directly  afterwards  have  the  table  covered  with  deli» 
cacies,  each  one  fit  for  the  stomach  of  an  epicure." 

"  Don't,  Dick,  don't  I "  cried  Turpin's  compauions,  ir 
chorus. 

"  How  can  you  bear  to  talk  abo»t  such  things !  Do 
not  8i:y  a  word  more.  We  are  half-starvdd  to  death  now, 
and  tJie  bare  mention  of  anythii\g  nice  to  ea*  makes  oar 
■iiifvutbs  water  unbearably." 

'1  orpin  laughed. 

"  Well,  1  was  getting  a  little  enthusiastic,  1  confess; 
but,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  who  could 
avoid  hoii'i:  entmisiastic  on  such  a  theme  ?" 

"  Oil  1  doi.'t,  don't.  Never  mind  that  qualification,  Qo 
on  rtith  tlio  u(-xt." 

"  I  think  there  is  no  need  for  that,"  said  Claude  DuvaL 
"  If  he  can  name  a  place  possessing  merely  the  quahfic-** 
tious  he  has  already  named,  witiioat  auy  otbeca.  ve  wiSi 
he  satisfied." 
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[the  hiqhwatmen  force  open  the  doob  of  the  mtsteriotjs  chamber.] 


"So  we  will,  80  we  will !" 

"  Have  patience,  my  friends,"  said  Dick  Turpin, 
"  and  hear  a  little  farther.  We  require  a  place  where 
we  could  brin?  our  horses,  put  them  in  a  comfortable 
stable,  have  them  properly  cleanad  and  attended  to, 
and  where  they  could  have  plenty  o*  ^ood  food  when 
we  came  back  from  a  long  ride." 

"  That  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,"  said  Tom 
King ;  "  but  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  how  such  a  thing 
comes  anywhere  near  the  bounds  of  possibility." 

"Nor  I !  nor  I !"  cried  his  companions. 

"  A  place,"  continued  Turpin,  not  heeding  the  in- 
terruption, "  where  we  could,  when  necessary,  leave 
Maud  in  perfect  safety  and  security,  and  where  we 
could  come  and  rest  just  whenever  we  thought  proper, 
and  enjoy  onreelves  in  any  way  we  liked." 

"  There,  there,  Dick,  stop !  We  won't  hear  another 
word!  Stop  at  once!  We  won't  listen !  We  don't  want 
to  hear  any  more  Deoessaries.  Tf  you  can  mention  a  place 


that  poBBessea  only  one-half  of  the  advantages  you 
have  named,  we  shall  be  doubly  satisfied.  Come,  speak  ; 
don't  keep  us  in  suspense  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I  will  not.  Since  yon  have  decided  that  the 
qualifications  mentioned  are  suflScient,  well  and  good. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  whatever  to  mention  any 
more.  But  I  can  assure  you,  impossible  as  you  seem  to 
think  it,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  place  of 
refuge — a  home,  indeed — possessing  all  the  advantages 
I  have  named,  and  many  more  besiiies." 

"  Then  let  us  know  without  delav,  for  this  delay  is 
ireadful." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  first,  and  hear 
what  yon  think  of  it.  I  can  proceed  to  the  particulars 
afterwards." 

"  Do  so  ;  do  so,  pray." 

"  Well,  then,  my  proposition,  placed  before  you  in  its 
most  simple  and  naked  form,  is  that  wo  take  a  road° 
side  public-bouseo" 
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"  Take  a  roadside  public-house  ?" 

'Exactly." 

"  Nonsense  !" 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  the  Boheme  feasible  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is." 

"Don't  be  precipitate,  but  listen  to  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  straightforward  manner." 

"  But,  Dick,  you  forget  that,  in  order  to  take  a  road- 
side inn,  it  is  necessary  to " 

"  I  forget  nothing.  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and 
when  you  have  heard  me  out  you  will  find  all  your 
objections  answered." 

"  Go  on,  then,  once  more." 

"  Well,  then,  I  propose  that  we  find  some  person  in 
whom  we  can  place  the  fullest  and  most  absolute  trust." 

"Ahem!" 

*'  Don't  cough  in  that  doubtful  manner,  I  beg.  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  over  that  obstacle  in  a  manner 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  everybody." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  This  person,  then,  in  whom  we  could  place  un- 
limited confidence,  we  should  furnish  with  funds,  and 
then  instruct  him  to  take  a  roadside  public-house 
somewhere  not  far  from  London,  and  to  do  all  things  in 
a  perfectly  legitimate  manner." 

"Ah!  Dick." 

"When  we  have  found  the  person,  1  don't  think 
there  would  be  much  trouble  in  getting  him  to  do  this, 
and  certainly  no  danger." 

"  No,  certainly  not— when  you  have  found  the  person. 
That's  where  the  diflBculty  lies." 

"  Oh  1  does  it,  then  ?     I  am  glad  of  that." 

"Glad?" 

"  Yes ;  because  I  can  remove  it  at  onoe.  For  the 
present,  however,  let  it  suffice  to  say  I  have  found  the 
person." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

"  That  I  will  toll  you  directly.  The  person,  having 
(ound  a  public-house  suitable  for  the  purpose,  will  open 
\t  in  a  perfectly  straightforward  way,  and  carry  on 
business  just  as  business  is  carried  on  in  all  the  inns  all 
over  the  country." 

"  Well,  that  might  be." 

"  Very  good,  then.  The  rest  follows.  We  should  bo 
able  to  ride  up  to  the  inn  like  ordinary  travellers ;  we 
should  be  able  to  put  up  our  cattle  and  have  them  tho- 
roughly attended  to.  We  should  be  able  to  come  when 
we  liked,  stay  as  long  as  we  thought  proper,  and  go 
away  just  whenever  it  answered  our  purpose  to  do  so." 

"Yes;  but " 

"  Have  patience,  and  hear  me  to  the  end.  We  should 
be  able  to  do  all  this  without  exciting  the  least  sus- 
picion. Care  would  be  taken  to  select  an  inn  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  any  other  habitation,  so  that 
a  close  watch  would  be  impossible,  and  where  we  should 
not  have  to  fear  betray ment  to  the  police." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Dick,  but  you  see  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  where  are  you  to  find  a  man  that  will  do  all 
this  for  you?" 

"  That  is  a  question  I  can  answer  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  The  man  must  be  one  unknown  to,  and  un- 
suspected by,  the  police.  He  must  always  be  -at 
hand  to  attend  to  us,  and  the  only  thinir  we  sliould 
have  to  do  would  be  to  be  careful  not  to  go  anywhere 
near  the  public-house  when  pursued,  so  as  to  leave  no 
clue  to  our  hiding-place,  for  if  the  police  onoe  got  on 
the  Bcent  it  would  no  longer  be  of  service  to  us." 

"Well,  we  grant  all  that ;  but  you  must  tell  us  the  man 
in  whom  we  should  be  able  to  place  so  much  confidence." 
"  Do  not  you  know  of  one  ?" 

"  Well,  I  know  one  who  would  be  all  right  so  far  as 
putting  trust  in  him  goes.  But  then  he  is  well  known 
to  the  police,  and  suspected  to  be  a  particular  friend 
and  ally  of  ours." 

"  You  mean  old  Matthew  Gale,  the  landlord  of  the 
'  White  Lion,'  in  Drury-lane  ?" 
"I  do." 

"  Ah  !  he  would  not  do  for  us.  You  may  depend  Mr. 
Wriggles  and  his  subordinates  keep  an  eye  upon  all  his 
movements." 

"  I  suppose  so.  No,  the  person  I  mean  is  well 
known  to  all  three  of  you  as  being  true  and  faithful. 
I  allude  to  poor  Tom  Davis,  onoe  the  landlord  of  the 
'  Habd  and  Keys,'  at  Hornsey  Wood." 


"  Tom  Davis  I     Why,  Dick,  you  must  be  dreaming." 

"  How  ? — why  ?" 

"  The  same  objection  that  there  is  against  old  Mat- 
thew applies  with  full  force  to  him." 

"As  how  ?" 

"  Why,  can  you  possibly  forget  how  well  known  he  is 
to  the  police  ?  Has  he  not  even  been  brouglit  before  a 
magistrate,  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  ours 
at  the  time  when  Tom  King  was  a  prisoner  in  New- 
gate, and  was  not  the  girl  Ellen  with  him  ?"  * 

"  I  grant  all  that,"  said  Dick  Turpin  ;  "  but  I  think  I 
can  give  you  a  little  information  which  will  surprise  you. 
Of  course,  you  all  of  you  remember  Tom  Davis  perfectly 
well.  I  have  no  need  to  say  a  word  about  him.  You 
recollect  how  he  was  taken  up  before  the  magistrate  and 
afterwards  dismissed  with  a  caution.  Mr.  Tapner,  the 
then  governor  of  Newgate,  tried  all  he  could  do  to  get 
him  into  trouble,  but  he  failed  in  his  endeavour." 

"  Yes  ;  we  recollect  all  that  perfectly  well,  and  such 
events  having  occurred,  how  can  you  for  a  moment 
consider  him  eligible  for  our  purpose  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Taplow  was  terribly  disap- 
pointed to  think  he  should  be  defeated,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged,  so  he  set  the  officers  on  to  the 
'  Hand  and  Keys.' 

"  They  watched  the  place  day  and  night  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  the  officers  took  no  trouble  to  disguise  their 
proceedings.  It  soon  got  known.  Every  person  who 
entered  the  inn,  no  matter  who  it  was,  was  subjected  to  a 
close  scrutiny  by  the  police.  Now,  as  you  may  know, 
this  sort  of  thing  would  not  be  relished  by  anybody,  so 
Tom  Davis  suddenly  found  himself  bereft  of  his  custom. 
Another  man  came,  opened  a  house  close  by,  did  a  roar- 
ing trade, and,  in  the  end,  Tom  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
business  altogether,  and  the  old  house,  which  had  been 
built  by  an  ancestor  of  his  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  wliich  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  ever  since,  passed  away  into  strange  hands." 

"And  whatt)ecame  of  Tom  Davis  ?" 

"  Why,  he,  poor  man,  and  his  wife,  and  the  poor 
apprentice  Ellen,  who  they  so  kindly  adopted,  were  all 
turned  into  the  streets,  to  beg  for  bread." 

Dick  had  to  clear  his  throat,  for  his  voice  grew  husky 
with  emotion. 

The  past,  and  all  the  varied  occurrences  pertaining 
to  it,  rose  up  vividly  before  his  imagination. 

Tom  Davis  had  been  a  friend  to  him  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  Turpin  more 
than  to  hear  that  he  was  doing  well. 

Perceiving  his  silence,  Claude  spoke. 

"  But  how  is  it  you  know  this  ?"  ho  said.  "  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  before.  How  is  it  you  have  not 
taken  any  steps  to  alleviate  their  distress  ?" 

"Pardon  me  a  moment,  my  friends,"  said  Dick 
Turpin;  "but  so  many  things  belonging  to  the  past, 
which  I  had  forgotten  until  the  present  moment,  oome 
surging  up  into  my  mind,  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
continue.     I  will  proceed  directly." 

The  tones  of  Turpin's  voice  were  husky  and  indistinct- 
It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  his  emotions  had  been 
powerfully  excited  by  some  recollection  of  the  past. 

His  three  comrades  remained  perfectly  still  and  silent 
until  he  should  recover  himself,  though  they  were  anxious 
and  impatient  to  know  what  it  was  that  had  moved  him 
80  greatly. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXL. 

DICK  TURPIN  MORE  FULLY  UNFOLDS  HIS  PLAN  TO  HIS 
COMPANIONS. 

A  PAUSE  of  some  few  moments  ensued,  at  the  end  of 
which  Dick  Turpin,  by  a  palpable  effort,  recovered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  continue  his  narrative. 

"  I  will  begin  by  answering  your  questions,"  he  said. 
"  The  reason  that  you  heard  nothing  of  all  this,  was 
because  at  the  time  I  learned  the  particulars  you  were 
absent  in  France.  I  have  never  told  you  about  it  be- 
cause, in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  the  whole  oc- 
currence had  slipped  my  memory,  and  that  is  why  I 
reproach  myself  as  I  do  now."  , 

"  Come — oome !  Cheer  up,  captain.  You  are  getting 
quite  downhearted.     Let  us  hear  more." 


♦  See  Chapter  CXXXV.,  pages  198,  200. 
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"  I  can  tell  you  the  remainder  in  a  few  words.  Early 
one  morninar,  being,  as  it  was,  about  an  hour  before  day- 
break, I  was  making  my  way  through  a  densely-popu- 
lated  part  of  London.  My  destination  was  the '  White 
Horse' — old  Matthew's,  yoa  know — in  Drury  Lane.  " 
"Yes — yes." 

"  Ab  I  was  proceeding,  at  a  rather  slow  pace,  through 
a  narrow  street,  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  a  faint  cry, 
and  immediately  a  young  girl  bounded  forward  and 
pronounced  my  name." 

"  Pronounced  your  name  ?" 

"  Yea.  At  first  I  did  not  recognize  this  girl.  Her  fea- 
tures were  familiar  enough  tome,  and  yet  I  could  not  call 
to  mind  who  she  was  or  where  I  had  seen  her.  In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  however,  I  recollected.  The  young  girl 
was  the  orphan-apprentice,  Ellen,  who  I  had  so  long  be- 
fore rescued  from  the  brutality  of  her  employer,  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Tom  Davis  and  his  wife,  who, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  adopted  her  for  their 
daughter.  About  Tom  Davia's  misfortunes  I  then  knew 
Dothing,  having  only  a  short  time  before  returned  from 
Scotland,  as  you  will  remember.  Knowing  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  I  had  left  her,  I  was  naturally 
much  shocked  aud  surprised  to  see  her  thus.  Her  ap- 
parel was  ragged  and  torn,  her  face  and  form  emaciated 
to  a  degree,  and  her  whole  appearance  presenting  an 
aspect  of  the  direst  poverty." 

"  Do  not  let  it  affect  you,  Dick ;  go  on." 
"  I  questioned  Ellen  eagerly,  and  then  I  learned  from 
her  that  they  had  been  turned  out  into  the  streets  to 
starve,  and  that  for  a  long  time  past  they  had  procured  a 
precarious  subsistence  by  begging  from  door  to  door. 
When  I  heard  that,  my  comrades,  I  felt  aa  though  my 
heart  had  been  pierced  with  a  knife,  for  I  knew  well 
enough  that  I  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes." 
"  You  must  not  reproach  yourself  too  keenly,  captain ; 
yon  could  not  help  it." 

"  Well,  well !  I  asked  Ellen  where  Tom  Davis  and  his 
wife  were  to  be  found  ?  She  raised  her  hand,  and 
pointed.  I  followed  with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  her 
finger,  and  saw  two  figures  seated  on  a  doorstep.*  I 
sprang  instantly  from  the  saddle  and  hastened  towards 
them.  Bat,  my  comrades,  after  all  that  I  had  heard,  I 
was  ill  prepared  for  the  sight  which  I  beheld.  I  pic- 
tured things  bad  enough,  I  thought ;  but  the  reality 
far  surpassed  all  that  I  had  imagined.  Without  the  girl, 
Ellen's,  word,  I  should  never  have  recognized  the  two 
miserable  figures  before  me.  I  knew  Tom  Davis  and  his 
wife  intimataly — had  seen  them  continually  for  several 
years — but  they  were  so  altered  as  to  make  recognition 
a  matter  of  impossibility.  You  recollect,  my  friends, 
what  a  portly  figure  poor  Tom  Davis  had.  Well,  that 
was  at  an  end.  His  bones  were  absolutely  fieshless, 
and  the  skin  hung  about  them  in  festoons." 

Dick  paused  again,  for  this  narration  of  his  friend's 
misfortunes  was  too  much  for  him. 

His  hearers  were  much  surprised,  and  could  scarcely 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  heard. 

Turpin,  however,  harried  on,  and  hastened  to  bring 
his  melancholy  narrative  to  a  close. 

"  You,my  friends, "he  continued,  "  who  know  what  it  is 
to  be  out  off  almost  entirely  from  contact  with  the  world, 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  feeling  I  had  for 
Tom  Davis.  He  has  proved  himself  my  staunch,  true 
frietid  on  more  occasions  than  1  could  well  count.  I  have 
trusted  him  with  my  life  when  I  could  have  trasted  no 
one  else  with  it,  and  felt  myself  perfectly  secure  ;  and 
then  to  think  of  the  oondition  in  which  I  found  him  !  A 
poor  wandering  mendicant,  with  body  and  soul  just 
clinging  together,  and  without  any  place  of  shelter  in 
which  to  lay  his  head." 

"  It  is  very,  very  sad.    Did  he  know  you  ?" 
"  No.    I  spoke  to  him,  I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  attract  his  attention, 
but  failed  in  every  one.     He  seemed  quite  apathetic  to 
all  around  him.     I  shall  never  forget  that  night." 
"  And  Mrs.  Davis  ?  ' 

"  She  was  in  quite  as  bad  a  condition  as  her  husband, 
and  the  two  poor  creatures  sat  together  upon  the  door- 
step the  very  personification  of  want  and  woe.  But  dawn 
was  coming  on  with  rapid  strides.    The  police-officers 


•  See  Chapter  CCLIY.,  v&goa  %(>— 7. 


were  looking  out  for  me  in  every  direction.  I  was  some 
distance  from  my  destination,  and  to  traverse  London 
streets  by  daylight  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
suicide  ;  besides,  1  had  some  business  of  a  very  important 
character  on  hand,  which  would  not  brook  delay.  Find- 
ing that  1  could  not  arouse  either  Tom  Davis  or  his  wife 
ho  anything  like  consciousness,  I  turned  again  to  Ellen. 
I  told  her  how  grieved  I  was  to  encounter  such  a  spec- 
tacle, and  yet  how  glad  1  was  that  I  had  seen  them.  I 
told  her  I  had  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  on  hand, 
and  gave  her  all  the  money  I  had  about  me,  which  repre- 
sented a  rather  large  amount,  and  bade  her  take  lodgings 
in  some  quiet  spot.  Then,  when  she  had  made  the  old 
folks  comfortable,  I  told  her  to  bend  her  stops  to  the 
'  W  hite  Horse  '  inn  and  see  old  Matthew,  and  leave  word 
with  him  where  they  were  to  be  found.  I  promised  that, 
as  soon  aa  the  business  I  was  occupied  with  was  off  my 
luind,  I  would  fiii<i  some  means  of  making  them  com- 
fortable for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 
"  And  did  you  do  so  P" 
"I  did  not." 
"  Did  not  ?" 

"  No.    You  may  well  echo  my  words  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise.    I  did  not." 
"  But  how  was  that — after  giving  your  promise  ?" 
"  I  will  tell  you.    It  was  almost  immediately  after  thia 
that  I  was  made  a  prisoner  and  confined  in  Newgate." 
"  We  remember  now." 

"  With  what  has  taken  place  after  my  daring  escape 
from  the  great  city  prison  you  are  well  aware,  for  you 
have  been  with  me  nearly  all  the  time.  You  must  be 
aware  that,  since  my  escape,  I  have  never  been  near 
White  Horse-yard." 
'•  You  have  not  had  a  chance." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  reason  I  have  not  performed  my 
promise.  Had  I  thought  of  it  before,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  I  should  have  made  my  way  there  at  all  risks.  I 
cannot  think  how  it  could  have  slipped  my  memory." 

"There  is  no  difficulty  about  that,  captain.      It  is 
easily  accounted  for.    You  have  been  so  fully  occupied 
with  other  things." 
"  I  have — I  have." 

"  You  have  nothing  whatever  to  reproach  yourself 
with.  Under  the  circumstances  yoa  have  done  the  beat 
thing  you  could." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  recollection  quite  overcame  me, 
and  I  felt  sure  1  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  to  one  of 
the  few  friends  I  possess." 
"  Did  you  tell  Matthew  that  he  might  expect  Ellen  ?" 
"  Oh !  yes  ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  most 
of  the  particulars  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  '  Hand 
and  Keys  '  during  our  absence  in  Scotland." 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  depend  all  is  well.  For  your 
sake  alone,  Matthew  would  see  to  their  wants  without 
you.     We  shall  find  them  all  right." 

"  That  is  my  only  hope.    If  Ellen  has  obeyed  the  in- 
janction  I  gave   her,  all  will  be  well.    Aud,  if  she  baa 
nej^lectod  it,  the  fault  will  not  be  yours." 
"  Well,  I  suppose  not." 
"  Certainly  not." 

"  But  she  would  bo  sure  to  go.  And  now,  my  friends, 
do  you  comprehend  my  proposition  a  little  better  than  you 
did  a  short  time  ago  ?  In  consequence  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  the  police  have  lost  sight 
of  Tom  Davis.  Then,  his  appearance  is  so  greatly  altered, 
that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  his  being  recognized." 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  ;  for  I  did  not  know  him  myself  ;  and 
who  could  be  more  familiar  with  his  appearance  ?" 
"  Very  few." 

"  None.  And  now,  my  comrades,  having  explained 
everything  to  you  at  full  length,  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  my  proposal.  We  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit 
on  ourselves,  and  on  an  old  friend  at  the  same  time. 
He  would  know  how  to  conduct  ^he  business  properly, 
and  we  should  have  to  take  care  not  to  be  seen  arriving 
and  departing  too  often." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  captain,  that  it  is  the  very  best 
scheme  for  our  comfort  and  safety  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.    The  only  thing  we  fear  is,  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  carry  it  out." 
"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way." 
"  "Which  are  they  ?" 
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"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  about  Tom  Davis,  we  must  go  to 
White  Horse-yard." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  under  the  ciroumatances,  I  take  it,  it  would 
be  a  very  perilous  journey." 

"  There  (vould  be  some  risk,  of  course ;  but  that 
difficulty  can  be  dismissed  in  a  moment.  I  shall  go 
myself." 

"  That's  just  what  we  expected,  and  dreaded  to  hear. 
You  will  go,  and  nabbed  you  will  be  to  a  c«rtainty  ;  for, 
rely  upon  it,  old  Matthew's  house  is  closely  watched." 

"Let  us  leave  this  point  for  a  moment,  and  pass  on 
to  the  next  obstacle." 

"  Why,  how  are  we  to  get  the  public-hoase,  and  have 
it  all  fitted  up  and  opened  ?" 

"  I  shall  leave  that  all  to  old  Matthew  and  Tom  Davis. 
We  must  furnish  them  with  the  funds  necessary  for 
carrying  out  our  purpose,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.' ' 

"And,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  remain  here?" 

A  silence  now  followed,  during  which  the  highwaymen 
occupied  themselves  with  revolving  iu  their  minds  the 
proposition  their  captain  had  placed  before  them. 

Could  the  design  be  carried  out,  there  was  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  its  being  an  excllent  thing  indeed. 

They  could  all  see  that,  by  exercising  proper  caution 
in  arriving  and  leaving,  the  place  would  afford  them 
excellent  security. 

At  length,  Tom  King  spoke. 

"  I  have  thought  the  plan  over,"  he  said  ;  "  and  the 
more  I  consider  about  it,  the  better  it  seems.  There 
are  difficulti  s  and  risks,  but  what  enterprise  worth  a 
pin  is  without  them  ?  I  am  of  opinion  it  can  be  done, 
and  that  we  should  be  much  safer  there  than  we  possi- 
bly could  be  anywhere  else.  I  have  only  one  thing  to 
prapose  as  a  kind  of  amendment." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"Simply  that  you  will  allow  me  to  go  to  old  Matthew's, 
in  Drury-lane  ?" 

Dick  laughed. 

"  Then,  in  spite  of  the  danger,"  he  said,  "  you  don't 
mind  going  yourself  ?" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude  Duval  had  been  whis- 
pering to  each  other  during  the  last  few  minutes,  and 
the  latter  now  said — 

"  Jack  and  myself  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Tom  King,  only  we  think " 

"  That  you  would  like  to  go,  I  suppose,"  said  Turpin, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  that's  about  it." 

"  No — no,  my  friends ;  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  any  of 
you  to  go.  I  feel  that  it  is  peculiarly  my  duty,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  best  able  to  succeed." 

"  Well,  captain,  you  command  here,  not  us." 

"  Let  me  exercise  my  captain's  power  for  tliis  once.  I 
will  go,  and,  rely  upon  it,  we  shall  succeed.  There  will 
then  be  no  disagreeables  whatever  to  contend  with.  How 
great  a  contrast  it  affords  to  our  present  position  ?  Be- 
sides, we  cannot  tell  how  soon  our  sojourn  here  may  be 
put  an  end  to.  We  know  not  why  it  is  that  this  mansion 
is  left  in  its  present  state.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  it 
may  be  visited  by  those  wiio  belong  to  it,  and  what  more 
awkward  event  than  that  could  possibly  take  place  ?" 

"  It  would  be  very  awkward." 

"  Of  course  it  would,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it 
may  iiappen.  Then,  again,  I  cannot  leave  Maud  here 
as  I  sliould  be  able  to  do  with  Tom  Davis  and  his  wife. 
I  should  know  she  was  safe  from  all  alarm." 

"  But  we  must  remain  here  for  some  little  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  we  can  do  so.  It  will  take  some  days  to  get 
everything  rea'iy,  but  then  we  shall  have  much  to  do  our- 
selves. Consid-^rable  funds  will  be  required  for  the  carry, 
ing  out  of  this  projact,  and  we  must  obtain  them." 

"  In  the  old  fasliion,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Well,"  sai  1  Claude,  "  I  really  must  confess  I  should 
relish  a  few  adventures  on  the  road." 

"And  I — and  I !"  said  Tom  King  and  SIxteen-String 
Jack. 

"  Well,  comrades,  you  will  have  a  good  chance  of  satis- 
fying your  inclination  What  I  should  like  to  manage 
is  this." 

"  What  ?" 

"  To  obtain  euffioient  money  to  be  able  to  take  some 


public-house  that  is  already  doing  a  quiet  trade.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  step  in  witlio.it  any  trouble." 

"  That  would  be  decidedly  the  best." 

"  I  think  so.  If  we  had  money  enough,  we  might 
agree  with  a  landlord  who  wanted  to  leave,  to  pay  so 
much  down,  and  take  everything  as  it  stood." 

"Tiiat  would  be  glorious." 

"  It  would  be  the  saving  of  a  world  of  trouble." 

"  And  it  would  ba  well,  too,  if  we  could  buy  the  house 
itself,  and  then  we  should  not  be  troubled  with  a  med- 
dling landlord." 

"  It  would  be  well,  as  you  say,  to  dispense  with  a 
landlord." 

"  How  much  money  do  you  think  would  be  required 
for  the  execution  of  this  project  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.  Somewhere  about  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  should  think." 

"That  is  a  large  sum  of  money." 

"  It  is,  indeed  ;  and  seems  especially  so  when  we  think 
that  we  have  got  to  obtain  it  all." 

"That's  it;  foi,  though  we  might  muster  up  a  few 
guineas  between  us,  the  whole  lot  would  not  amount 
to  much." 

"  Well,  comrades,  yon  see  what  has  got  to  be  done. 
We  have  not  much  time  before  us,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  a  thousand  pounds  should  be  obtained,  or  else  the 
scheme  cannot  be  carried  out." 

"  Let  us  set  about  it  at  once." 

"  Nay — nay,  let  us  be  patient.  We  shall  do  no  good 
by  precipitation.  I  would  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  all  fatigued,  and  our  horses  are  fatigued  also. 
For  this  night  I  think  we  cannot  possibly  do  better 
than  remain  where  we  are,  and  to-morrow  night  we  will 
set  out." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  for  provisions  in  the  mean* 
while  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  the  most  awkward  part  of  the  a£fair. 
I  am  afraid,  when  night  comes,  one  of  us  will  have  to 
mount,  and  ride  off  and  fetch  some." 

"  I  will  do  that,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Let  me  go  alone ; 
and  I  will  saddle  my  horse,  and  ride  off  several  miles, 
get  what  I  want,  and  come  back  with  it — taking  all  the 
precautions  I  possibly  can  against  being  perceived  by 
anyone." 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  you  shall  go.  You 
had  better  start  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark." 

"  I  shall  not  have  long  to  wait,  then." 

Tom  King  spoke  truly. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  already  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  ere  long  it  would  be  quite  dark  enough  for  Tom'a 
purpose. 

While  the  conversation — which  we  have  placed  at  full 
before  the  reader — had  been  going  on,  Maud  had  sat 
near  the  fire,  seemingly  paying  but  little  attention  to 
what  was  going  forward. 

In  reality,  however,  she  was  drinking  in  every  word 
with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

She  had  said  that  when  this  consultation  took  place 
she  should  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  them. 

It  was  that  they  should  all  quit  their  present  mode 
of  life  for  a  better  one. 

When  the  moment  came,  however,  for  her  to  make 
this  proposal,  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she  found 
herself  unable  to  say  a  word. 

She  made  one  or  two  efforts,  but  failed  each  time,  and 
finally  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

She  felt  that  the  present  was  not  a  favourable  time, 
either,  for  her  to  make  her  proposal. 

She  fancied  that  now,  above  all  other  times,  they  would 
be  least  of  all  inclined  to  listen  to  her,  and  so,  wisely 
enough,  deferred  her  purpose. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  she  abandoned  it. 

On  the  contrary,  she  determined,  whenever  she  saw 
a  suitable  opportunity,  to  urge  the  subject  with  all  the 
eloquence  she  was  in  possession  of. 

Turpin,  however,  was  not  forgetful  of  what  she  had 
said,  and,  turning  round  to  her,  he  spoke. 

"  Come,  Maud,"  he  said ;  "  now  that  we  have  done 
talking  over  our  own  affairs,  let  us  hear  the  proposition 
which  you  announced  your  intention  of  making  to  us." 

"  Not  now,"  she  replied.  "  I  would  rather  not  make 
it  now." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak,  dearest,"  said  Turpio, 
enoooragingly. 
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"  I  am  not  afraid,  only  I  find  I  have  not  yet  suflB- 
oiently  considered  the  subject,  and  I  should  wish  to 
defer  it  to  some  other  time." 

"You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  this,"  said  Dick; 
"and  now  tell  me  whether  you  approve  of  our  proposi- 
tion ?" 

"I  like  it  well  enough.  It  will  be  better  than  stay- 
ing  here,"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder ;  "  but  there  is 
the  risk " 

"  Never  mind  that ;  there  will  always  be  risk.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  however,  we  shall  be  much  safer 
than  we  have  ever  been  before." 

Darkness  now  came  on  with  rapid  strides,  and  soon 
the  different  objects  in  the  room  co'uld  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bright  fireli^lit. 

Tom  King  rose  to  depart  upon  his  errand. 

He  was  accompanied  downstairs  by  Claude  Duval 
and  Sixteen-String  Jack,  who  went  to  attend  to  the 
want^  of  the  horses,  ami  Maud  and  Dick  Turpin  were 
left  alone  in  the  little  cliamber,  not  dreaming  of  the 
Btrangs  events  that  were  tu  take  place  so  Boon. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLT. 

THE  HIGHWAYMEN  BREAK  OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  MYS- 
TERIOUS APARTMENT  IN  THE  DESERTED  MANSION. 

We  think  our  readers  will  all  be  of  one  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  which  Dick 
Turpin  placed  before  his  comrades,  albeit  it  is  some- 
what elaborate. 

Still  it  possessed  more  advantages  than  any  other 
course  of  action  possibly  could. 

The  highwaymen  were  the  more  sensible  of  this  when 
Tom  King  had  to  set  out  to  buy  them  provisions. 

He  would  not  be  able  to  procure  any  great  quantity, 
and  the  risk  would  be  very  disproportionate  to  the 
object  to  be  gained. 

Then  the  horses  would  quickly  fall  away  and  depre- 
ciate if  they  did  not  have  food  of  a  proper  quality. 

The  rank  stu£F  they  had  lately  eaten  could  not  fail  to 
do  them  injury. 

At  an  inn,  however,  where  they  could  put  up,  the 
horses  would  not  only  have  proper  food,  but  proper 
grooming,  and  the  latter  alone  will  mak«  a  wonderful 
difference  to  a  horse. 

Having  resolved  upon  their  plan  of  action,  however, 
all  they  could  do  was  to  wait  with  patienc«)  until  it  could 
be  carried  out. 

Tom  King  quickly  saddled  his  horse  and  mounted. 
"  Now,  Tom,"  cried  Claude   Duval,  as  he  was  about 
to  depart,  "let  me  entreat  you  to  make  haste.      Recol- 
lect, we  are  all  hungry,  and  that  we  depend  upon  you. 
If  a  good  adventure  lies  in  your  path— neve^  «iind,  pass 
it;  come  back  to  us." 
"  Should  you  do  so,  Claude  ?" 
"  Under  such  circumstances." 

"  Then  so  will  I ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  me  coming 
back  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  articles  wa  r  quire." 
"  Wo  shall  depend  upon  you,  Tom." 
"  You  can  do  so  without  fear." 

So  saying,  Tom  King  put  his  horse  in  mot'on,  and  set 
out  upon  his  dangerous  •■xpedition. 

Tliere  was  danger,  because  the  mere  fact  of  a  man 
goin(r  iuto  a  shop  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions 
wouLl  be  1  jolisd  upon  with  surprise  if  not  suspicion. 

Claude  and  Jack  watched  him  depart,  and  then  returned 
to  the  little  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  deserted  mansion. 
Here  they  found  Maud  and  Turpin. 
During  their  absence,  Dick  had  thought  much  about 
the  strange  story  Maud  had   told  him  about  Vie  un- 
earthly sounds. 

He  could  not  attribute  it  dl  to  her  imagination. 
The  narration  was  too  clear  and  circumstantial  for  that. 
There  was  some  mystery  connected  with  it,  and  he  had 
firmly  made  up  his  mind  to  find  it  out,  or,  at  any  '«ate,  to 
try  his  best  to  do  so. 

He  had  said  notfaing  to  his  comrades  as  yet,  ^vd  re- 
solved not  to  do  so  for  the  present. 

His  chief  object  in  wishing  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
deserted  mansion  was  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  «s  to 
what  sounds  were  heard. 

.     So,  when  Claude  and  Jack   entered,  he  turndT    the 
conTersation  to  quite  another  obanael. 


Dick  Turpin  was  truly  a  brave  man. 
He  feared  neither  man  nor  spirit,  and  he  felt  no  sen- 
sations of  dread  or  fear  while  resolvinp  upon  his  course 
of  action. 

The  time  during  which  Tom  King  was  absent  was  oc- 
cupied in  talking  over  the  scheme  that  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  suggesting  a  few  improvements  in  it. 

While  thus  employed,  their  hours  did  not  lag  so 
heavily. 

Nevertheless,  they  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
Tom  King  was  a  long  while  absent. 

In  their  conversation  they  would  suddenly  break  off, 
and  listen  when  they  fancied  some  slight  sound  reached 
their  ears,  but  each  time  they  would  turn  again  and 
continue  speaking. 

At  length,  however,  a  sound  came  from  be^'^w  ^vhioh 
they  could  not  possibly  mistake. 
Someone  was  ascending  the  stairs. 
Claude  and  Jack  made  their  way  out  on  to  the  land- 
ing, and  almost  immediately  returned,  bringing  Tom 
King  with  them. 

He  had  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  beyond  all  reason- 
able hope  or  expectation. 

With  a  boldness  which  could  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
admired,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  London. 

He  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  and  then,  coming  to  a 
shop  which  he  imagined  would  answer  his  purpose,  since 
eatables  of  every  description  were  sold  in  it,  he  paused, 
and  purchased  as  many  articles  as  he  could  conveniently 
carry  about  with  him. 

This  done,  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  made  his  way  by 
a  very  circuitous  route  to  the  deserted  mansion,  which 
he  reached  in  about  three  hours  after  quitting  it. 

That  his  comrades  were  glad  to  see  him  safe  back, 
bringing  with  him  the  eatables  of  which  they  stood  so 
much  in  need,  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be  told. 

They  were  all  placed  on  the  table,  and,  after  making 
a  rough  calculation,  they  found  they  should  have  enough 
to  last  them  two  or  three  days. 

They  were,  however,  compelled  to  be  sparing,  because 
of  the  risk  of  procuring  any  more. 

After  this  plain  and  sparing  meal  had  been  disposed 
of,  Turpin  said — 

"  My  comrades,  I  have  something  which  I  wish  to 
Blieak  to  you  about,  and  concerning  which  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  your  advice." 
They  became  attentive  immediately. 
Dick  then,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  related  what  had 
happened  to  Maud  during  their  absence. 

With  all  this  the  reader  is  well  acquainted,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  needless  to  repeat  it. 

Dick  concluded  with  these  words — 
"  That  is  just  a  simple  statement  of  facte  as  I  re- 
ceived them  from  Maud  herself.    It  remains  for  yon  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  them." 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  There  is  a  mystery  somewhere,"   continued  Dick 
Turpin ;  "  and  I  am  resolved  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 
"  We  will  help  you,  captain  !" 

"  Thanks,  comrades  1  You  may  depend  that  something 
of  a  very  peculiar  character  must  have  occurred  here  at 
some  time  or  other,  or  else  we  should  not  find  the  house  in 
the  shut  up  and  abandoned  condition  in  which  it  now  is. 
What  could  have  been  the  motive  for  deserting  so  ele- 
gant a  mansion  I  am  no  better  able  to  jugde  than  your- 
selves. All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  must  proceed  from  the 
occurrence  of  some  very  unusual  circumstance." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,"  said  Claude 
Duval ;  "  and  what  you  have  just  said  has  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  my  curiosity  greatly.  We  will  try  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Can  Maud  point  out  the 
door  from  the  other  side  of  which  the  sounds  came  ?" 
"  Certainly  she  can." 

"  Then  let  us  go  down  at  once  and  breaif  it  down.  We 
shall  then  soon  arrive  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery." 

"  Gently  !  gently  !"  cried  Turpin  ;  "  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  set  about  anything  with  undue  haste." 
"  But  why  pause  P" 

"  Why,  I  confess  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  I  shonld  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed if  we  were  to  break  into  the  room  and  then  be 
able  to  find  nothing." 

"  It  would  be  aggravating,  that  ia  true ;  but  then,  what 
cure  we  to  do  i" 
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"  Why,  let  UB  ait  here  in  patience,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Btrange  sound  will  make  itself  heard  again.  If  it  does, 
then  wo  will  rise  and  descend  the  ataira.  If  we  find  it 
comes  from  the  other  aide  of  a  certain  door,  we  will  bni-st 
it  open,  and  find  out,  if  we  can,  what  there  ia  within." 

This  mode  of  action  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and 
the  highwaymen  sat  in  patient  expectation  of  the 
ominous  and  uueartlily  cry. 

Maud  had  to  give  her  account  over  again,  which  ahe 
did  with  very  great  minuteness ;  and  when  she  had 
finished,  whatever  doubt  tni(>ht  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  her  auditors  was  completely  dissipated. 

Still,  time  passed  on,  and  the  deep  silence  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  deserted  mansion  was  unbroken. 

All  were  anxious  and  uneasy. 

That  strange,  undefined  feeling  of  alarm  which  oreepa 
over  the  soul  when  one  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
mysterious  discovery,  took  full  possession  of  tha  high- 
waymen's breasts. 

The  conversation  flagged. 

They  spoke  to  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then 
silence  supervened. 

All  were  listening. 

But  no  sound  smote  upon  their  ear. 

Suddenly  all  started,  and  Maud  uttered  a  faint  ejacu- 
lation of  alarm. 

The  cry  came. 

Just  aa  she  had  heard  it  so  many  times  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  it  commenced  faintly  and  slowly  until  it 
arose  to  a  perfect  screaim. 

Then  it  subsided  with  the  same  gradual  cadence  as  it 
arose. 

The  highwaymen  started  to  their  feet,  and  gazed  into 
each  others'  faces  with  consternation. 

While  the  sound  had  lasted,  they  had  been  unable  to 
move  a  muscle. 

They  seemed  paralyzed. 

Each  one  fancied  he  had  realised  in  his  mind,  from 
Maud's  description,  just  what  the  sound  was  like. 

But  all  found  they  bad  failed  most  signally. 

Their  imagination  had  been  quite  inadequate  to  con- 
vey to  them  any  notion  of  its  character. 

Never  had  anything  so  horrible,  so  unearthly  smote 
upon  their  sense  of  hearing. 

"  That  is  no  human  sound,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  who 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself  suflBciently  to  make  use 
of  his  voice.  "  I  will  stake  my  life  that  that  is  no 
earthly  sound.     Hark  !  there  it  comes  again." 

All  became  silent  instantly. 

They  had  plenty  of  warning  when  the  swelling  sound 
was  about  to  come. 

This  time,  however,  it  seemed  even  louder  and  more 
terrible  than  before. 

The  countenances  of  all  present  were  considerably 
paler  than  they  were  wont  to  be,  and  Turpin  said,  in  a 
voice  which  showed  how  greatly  he  was  agitated  : 

"  Oh!  thij  is  horrible! — most  horrible!  If  such  sounds 
continue,  farewell  for  ever  to  this  house — a  brief  sojourn 
in  it  would  be  impossible.  Heard  you  ever  such  a  cry  ? 
Well  you  miglit  be  alarmed,  Maud !  I  wonder  it  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  driving  you  into  madness." 

"  We  must  find  out  what  this  means,"  said  Tom 
King,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  resolute  tone  and  man- 
ner, but  it  was  easy  to  see  how  greatly  he  was  moved. 
"  Come,  my  friends  ;  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  stay  here 
like  this." 

"  I  agree  with  Tom  King,'  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  Let  us  descend  the  stairs,  and  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
from  what  part  of  the  mansion  the  unearthly  sound 
proceeds,  and  what  it  is  that  causes  it." 

"  Yes,  come,"  said  Claude  Duval,  as  he  advanced  a 
few  steps  towards  the  door. 

"  Pause  a  moment,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  It  may  be 
that  we  are  about  to  encounter  some  danger.  Do  not 
run  into  it  unheedfuUy.  Draw  your  swords  and  be  in 
readiness,  in  case  you  should  have  to  defend  yourselves. 
I  mention  this  not  that  I  think  you  will  meet  with  any- 
one to  combat  with,  but  aa  a  precautionary  measure, 
which,  at  any  rate,  we  are  justified  in  taking." 

The  good  sense  of  these  words  went  homo,  in  a 
moment,  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened. 

They  drew  their  swords,  and  held  them    in   such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  make  instant  use  of  them. 
Claude  Duval,  too,  prodaeed  a  pistol. 


"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Turpin,  "  let  us  descend  the 
stairs  and  try  to  pierce  the  heart  of  this  mystery." 

The  hii^hwaymen  did  not  need  to  be  told  twice. 

They  were  only  too  eager  to  obey. 

Miiud  clung  to  Turpin's  arm. 

Slie  trouibled  excessively,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  suffered  extreme  terror. 

Turpin  soothed  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  her  with  confidence. 

To  some  extent  he  succeeded,  and  with  her  still  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  he  descended  the  spacious  staircase. 

His  three  comrades  were  some  distance  below  him, 
for  their  impatience  would  not  allow  them  to  linger. 

Presently,  however,  they  hesitated  and  paused. 

They  were  afraid  they  would  descend  too  far. 

They  determined  to  await  the  coming  of  the  cry  once 
more. 

While  here  they  were  joined  by  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud. 

The  latter  looked  around  her  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
pressing  Turpin's  arm,  she  said  in  a  whisper: 

"  That  is  the  door." 

Dick  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated,  and  there 
beheld  what  he  believed  was  the  door  she  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  pointed  out  to  him. 

All  were  now  profoundly  still. 

The  silence  of  that  mysterious  mansion  seemed  to  in< 
crease  and  intensify. 

On  this  occasion  our  friends  were  kept  waiting  for 
some  time. 

But  at  last  he  came. 

Before  they  thought  the  loudness  of  the  cry  was 
uoafoning,  but  now  it  absolutely  stunned  them. 

They  clasped  their  hands  tightly  over  their  ears,  but 
still  they  could  not  shut  out  the  horrid  sound — which 
pierced  their  very  brains. 

As  before,  however,  it  slowly  and  graduallydied  away, 
and  they  removed  their  hands. 

The  four  highwaymen  were  bold  men,  as  many  of  the 
deeds  which  we  have  chronicled  will  fully  prove. 

But  now  their  bravery  seemed  to  vanish,  and  they 
glared  at  each  other  with  wildly-staring  eyes,  while  their 
very  lips  were  blanched. 

They  could  tell  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  were  close 
to  the  place  from  which  the  sound  emanated. 

Imleed,  all  involuntarily  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  identical  door  which  Maud  had  pointed  out. 

They  were  certain  that  it  was  through  this  door  that 
the  cry  came. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that,  in  speaking  of  this 
sound,  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  very  vague  terms 
to  express  it. 

The  reason,  is  that  the  sound  itself  was  indescribable. 
We  have  called  it  a  cry,  but  its  tone  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  any  cry  that  has  ever  saluted  the  reader's 
ears. 

Still,  the  word  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used,  though 
it  is  altogether  and  totally  inadequate  to  convey  the 
faintest  notion  of  it. 

The  cry  was  not  a  shriek — it  was  not  a  scream — it 
was  not  a  yell — nor  a  moan — nor  a  groan — nor  a  howl 
— nor  a  wail — nor  a  shout. 

It  seemed  to  be  composed  of  all  these. 

It  seemed  to  borrow  whatever  was  most  horrible 
and  dismal  in  each. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  for  us  to  labour  on  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  describe  that  which  is  really  and  truly 
indescribable. 

If  the  reader  can  vividly  realise  what  has  been  at- 
tempted by  way  of  description,  he  may  be  able  to  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  sound  in  the 
same  way  as  a  person  could  watch  a  tiny  ripple  on  a 
lake  and  imagine  the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  storm. 

The  one  would  bear  about  the  same  comparison  as 
the  other. 

What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that,  brave  as  the  highway- 
men unquestionably  were,  they  felt  the  blood  curdle  in 
their  veins,  and  their  hearts  grow  as  cold  as  ice  within 
their  bosoms. 

It  was  merely  natural  that  they  should  experience 
such  emotions. 

But  now  another  sound  of  a  totally  different  character 
came  upon  their  ears. 

It  was  a  sound  which  Maud's  narrative  prepared  theia 
to  hear. 
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It  was  a  Bonnd  saoh  as  they  had  listened  to  many  a 
time  without  feeling  the  least  alarmed. 

But  now  they  stood  as  if  spellbound. 

Stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

They  did  not  possess  the  power  to  move  a  limo,  nor 
did  they  possess  sufficient  mental  resolution  to  attempt 
*o  do  so. 

They  were  content  to  remain  motionless. 

AU  their  faculties  were  merged  into  one. 

That  one  they  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent — to  an 
extent  that  seemed  preternatural. 

That  was  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  sound  that  came  upon  their  ears  was  as  the  clash, 
and  ring  of  steel. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 

The  sound  was  that  produced  by  sworda  ringing  and 
clashing  against  each  other,  while  wielded  by  persons 
in  deadly  conflict. 

Clash  —  clash !  the  sounds  came  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  rapidity. 

But  there  was  no  other  sound  mingled  with  it. 

They  could  not  hear  the  breathing  of  the  combatants  ; 
they  could  not  hear  their  feet  as  they  must  have  ad- 
vanced or  retreated. 

All  was  hushed  and  silent,  save  the  furious  clacter  of 
the  steel. 

By  degrees,  however,  they  became  conscious  that  the 
violence  and  rapidity  of  the  blows  abated. 

It  seemed  to  our  friends  as  though  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  growing  weary  or  faint  of  the  deadly  strife. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  clashing  ceased. 

Bat  it  was  succeeded  instantaneously  by  the  cry 
which  they  had  heard  before,  save  and  except  that  its 
horror  and  loudness  were  a  thousand  times  increased. 

It  was  too  much  for  Maud  to  bear. 

Dick  Turpin  felt  her  suddenly  become  a  dead  weight 
hanging  on  his  arm. 

He  caught  her  round  the  waist,  or  she  would  have 
fallen. 

She  had  swooned. 


CHAPTER  CCGCXLII. 

THE  FOUR  HIGHWAYMEK  BECOME  SPECTATORS  OF  A 
STRANGE   SCENE   IN   THE   DESERTED   MANSION. 

In  some  respects  it  was  a  fortunate  event  that  Maud 
thus  lost  her  consciousness,  for  it  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  the  highwaymen  from  the  kind  of  trance  of 
horror  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

They  immediately  hastened  to  her  assistance,  and,  for 
a  moment,  their  thoughts  had  some  other  occupation 
than  that  of  brooding  over  what  they  had  just  heard. 

Maud  seemed  to  bequitelifeless,  and  our  friends  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  to  restore  her  to  her  senses. 
They  placed  her  upon  the  stairs  and  rubbed  her  hands, 
which  were  as  cold  as  ice  itself. 

Still,  she  evinced  no  signs  of  returning  animation, 
until  Turpin,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  drew  his 
aword  and  placed  the  blade  against  her  face. 

The  steel  was  cold,  and  the  contact  sent  a  kind  of 
shuddering  shiver  through  her  body. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around  her. 
She  seemed  terrified  to  a  degree,  and  Dick  hastened 
to  speak  to  her. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said  ;  "  pray  do  not.  You 
have  no  cause  for  fear.  We  are  with  you,  and  are  able 
to  ward  off  all  harm.  Cheer  up,  dear  one.  Be  yourself. 
All  is  well." 

Hearing  these  words,  Maud  grew  calmer,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  raised  to  her  feet. 
But  she  clung  to  Dick's  arm  with  frantic  violence. 
Turpin  would  have  descended  and  approached  the  door, 
buf  she  held  him  back  and  implored  him  not  to  move. 

Dick  listened  to  her  request,  for  he  could  tell  how 
extreme  her  agitation  was,  and  he  by  no  means  desired 
to  increase  it. 

He  turned  round,  therefore,  to  his  comrades,  who  were 
standing  together  in  a  group  exchanging  whispers  with 
each  other. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  what  we  have  just  now  heard 
surpasses  all  belief  and  defies  all  explanation.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  that  awful  sound,  which  has  nothing 
earthly  or  human  in  it  ?    What  are  we  to  think  of  the 


tragedy  which  appears  to  have  beea  enacted  on  the 
other  side  of  yon  door  ?" 

The  three  highwaymen  made  no  reply. 

"It  is  no  delusion  of  the  senses,"  said  Turpin,  "forwo 
heard  it  all  alike ;  moreover,  what  we  have  heard  agrees 
exactly  with  the  description  which  Maud  has  given  us. 
What  it  may  mean  I  can  offer  no  conjecture.  In  the 
course  of  my  life  I  have  met  with  strange  and  mysterious 
occurrences,  but  nothing  half  so  strange  and  myste- 
rious as  this." 

"  It  is  terrible,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  and  I  shall  never 
know  what  it  is  to  rest  again  until  I  have  thoroughly 
explored  this  mansion." 

"  We  ought  to  have  done  that  upon  first  taking  pos- 
session of  it,"  said  Turpin.  "  As  it  is,  we  have  only 
seen  the  interior  of  two  rooms.  All  the  others  appear 
to  be  locked  up." 

"  Then  we  must  break  into  them,  that's  all  about  it," 
said  Claude  Duval.  "I  cannot  stay  here  another  day 
until  I  have  looked  into  every  nook  and  cranny." 

"  We  will  do  so.  And  now,  my  friends,  what  do  you 
think  had  better  be  our  next  proceeding  ?" 

"  To  break  down  that  door,"  said  Tom  King,  *'  and 
see  what  there  is  upon  the  other  side  of  it," 

"  Well,  agreed.  That  shall  be  done.  Down  with 
the  door  at  once!" 

Turpin  again  attempted  to  move  forward,  but  again 
Maud  held  him  back, 

Tom  King  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  reached  the  door 
in  a  moment. 

It  was  furnished  with  a  massive  glass  handle. 

This  they  turned  round,  but  the  door  did  not  yield. 

It  was  evidently  fastened  in  .some  other  manner. 

"  We  must  use  force,"  said  Jack.  "  Now,  Tom,  put 
your  shoulder  to  it  at  the  same  moment  as  I  do,  and 
exert  your  utmost  strength." 

Tom  King  did  so. 

But  the  door  was  strongly  made,  and  apparently, 
securely  fastened,  for  it  resisted  all  their  efforts. 

Both  highwaymen  put  out  their  utmost  strength,  but 
the  door  remained  immovable,  and  they  were  forced  to 
retire  from  it  and  confess  themselves  defeated. 

"  We  must  find  some  other  means,"  said  Tom  King, 
"or  we  shall  never  effect  our  object." 

"That  is  quite  certain,"  said  Claude  Duval;  "but 
we  will  not  be  defeated.  Stand  aside  a  moment,  and  I 
will  try  an  experiment." 

Claude  had  a  double-barrelled  pistol  in  his  hand  ;  and 
holding  it  firmly  in  his  grasp,  he  approached  the  door. 

His  comrades  stood  aside  as  he  had  desired  them. 

As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  pistol,  they  under- 
stood what  it  was  that  he  intended  to  do. 

"  Biavo,  Claude!"  they  cried.  "Try  the  effect  of 
that." 

Jie  said  nothing,  but,  having  examined  the  priming, 
pla'ied  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  near  the  keyhole. 

Then  he  pulled  both  triggers  at  once. 

A  deafening  report  followed,  which  raised  a  thousand 
echoes  in  the  silent  mansion. 

For  a  moment  nothing  could  be  seen  but  smoke. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  blue  vapour  curled  away 
and  dispersed. 

They  theu  looked  towards  the  door,  and  found  that 
Claude's  pistol  had  made  a  great  breach  near  the  lock. 

A  closer  examination  showed  them  that  the  lock  had 
been  completely  blown  away. 

They  tried  the  door  again. 

It  yielded. 

But  they  only  pushed  it  open  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  couple  of  inches. 

They  paused  then,  and  were  irresolute. 

Now  that  the  way  lay  open  before  them — now  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  be  overcome — now  that  they 
could,  beyond  all  doubt,  walk  into  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber, they  shrank  back  and  hesitated  to  do  so. 

The  stranye  and  superstitious  ideas  which  bad  lain  dor- 
mant in  their  breasts,  were  now  aroused  into  full  vitality. 

What  they  had  heard  was  above  all  thing,d  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect. 

They  shrank  from  entering. 

Their  imaginations  were  busy  in  suggesting  to  them 
what  they  might  see  beyond. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  would  have  oontinued 
is  hard  to  say. 
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But  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  Diok  Turpin. 

He  spoke. 

"  Courage,  my  comrades,"  he  said  ;  "  the  way  now  lies 
open  before  us.  Courage— couraj;e  !  I  cau  feel  that  vve 
are  on  the  eve  of  making  some  strange  and  terrible  dis- 
covery ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  feeling  has  sprung  up  in 
your  minds.  But  courage,  friends,  and  all  will  bo  well." 

'I'hese  words,  simple  as  they  were,  produced  a  won- 
ddrful  effect  upon  those  to  whom  they  were  spoken. 

They  shook  off  tlieir  superstitious  fancies,  and  be- 
came themselves  again. 

"  Come,  captain,"  they  cried,  •'  you  have,  as  you  ouirht 
to  do,  taken  the  lead  in  this  adrenfure  up  to  now.  We 
hiive  obeyed  all  your  injunctions.  Now,  continue  toper- 
form  your  duty.     Lead  the  way,  and  we  will  follow." 

Maud  trembled  and  shook  excessively  when  she  heaid 
these  words,  for  she  knew  full  well  that  Turpin  would 
not  shrink  from  his  duty. 

What,  then,  should  she  do? 

She  was  afraid  to  accompany  him,  lest  hor  sight 
should  be  blasted  by  some  frightful  and  horrible  spec- 
tacle ;  for  somehow  she  had  a  presentiment  that  there 
was  something  truly  terrible  to  be  seen. 

She  tried  to  hold  Turpin  back,  but  this  time  it  was  in 
vain. 

She  droade  1  equally  to  be  left  alone. 

"Release  ino,  Maud,"  said  Turpin,  quietly.  "You 
see,  my  friends"  look  to  me  to  take  the  load  in  this  affnir. 
You  had  better  not  come  with  us  for  fear  you  should  see 
some  horrible  siglit;  and  I  am  certain  you  are  notable 
to  stand  the  shock  which  it  would  produce." 

"  But  I  should  die  with  terror  if  I  remained  here 
alone." 

"  Then  you  must  accompany  us." 

"  I  am  terrified  to  death  at  the  mere  thought  of  it." 

"Come,  Maud,  this  is  unreasonable.  We  will  not 
go  far.  Supposing  you  sit  down  on  the  stairs  here  ; 
we  will  leave  the  door  open,  and " 

"  No— no— no  !"  said  Maud,  with  a  shudder, 

"  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Remain  with  me." 

"  Impossible." 

"Alas  1  alas  !" 

"  Come,  Maud,  release  my  arm.  It  ia  weak  and 
childisk  of  you  to  behave  thus." 

"I — I  will  go  with  you.  But  blindfold  me;  tie 
something  over  my  eye«,  so  that,  if  there  should  be 
any  horrible  sight,  I  shall  not  see  it.  I  shall  be  able 
to  cling  to  your  arm,  and  then  I  shall  feel  perfectly 
safe  and  secure  from  all  harm." 

Dick  Turpin  was  well  pleased  when  Maud  suggested 
this  means  of  getting  out  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
very  difficult  position.  So,  without  saying  another  word, 
he  took  off  his  neckcloth  and  bound  it  over  Maud's  eyes. 

It  was  now  quite  impossible  for  her  to  see. 

She  took  hold  of  Dick's  arm,  however,  and  clung 
to  it  tightly. 

Slie  suffered  him,  in  this  way,  to  lead  her  wherever 
he  chose. 

Upon  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  mysterious  apart- 
ment, Dick  Turpin  felt  a  strange,  hesitating  feeling 
come  over  him,  and,  aLnost  without  being  aware  of 
it,  he  paused. 

But  his  comrades  were  behind  him,  and  he  recovered 
himself  instantly. 

Maud  clung  to  his  left  arm. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  drawn  sword. 

With  a  confident,  bold  step,  he  entered  the  room. 

The  rubicon  was  now  passed. 

He  was  disappointed,  however,  when  he  found  that 
the  chamber,  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
enter,  was  a  very  small  one. 

A  few  articles  of  furniture  were  placed  against  the 
walls,  but  that  was  all. 

Tiie  chamber  contained  nothing  else. 

The  hiu'hw.iymen  looked  around  them  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disappointment  visible  on  their  countenances. 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  P"  asked  Turpin,  as 
he  turned  round  and  addressed  them.  "  There  is  no 
thing  here.  I  never  saw  a  room  that  had  a  more 
ordinary,  commonplace  appearance." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  It  looks  to  me  merely  like  an  aateohamber,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 


"  And  that  is  what  it  is,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  Look, 
yonder  is  a  door,  and,  by  the  appearance  of  it,  I  should 
say  that  it  leads  into  some  other  apartment." 

"  No  doubt  that  is  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Come,  friends  !  let  us  examine  the  door  and  endeavour 
to  open  it.  Doubtless,  on  the  other  side  ofit,  we  shall 
find  a  solution  of  all  that  we  have  heard." 

His  comrades  hastened  forward  to  the  door  as  he 
spoke  these  words,  and  tried  it. 

It  was  fast. 

They  tried  to  shake  it  in  its  setting,  but  in  vain. 

It  was  as  immovable  as  a  rock. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  secure,"  they  said.  "  It  will  not  move 
in  the  least,  and  how  we  are  to  force  it  open  is  a  mystery." 

"Sot  to  work,"  said  Turpin.  "Do  not  let  our  pro- 
gross  be  stayed  by  a  door,  let  it  be  ever  so  strong  a 
one.  This  anteroom,  by  disappointing  me,  has  but 
inflamed  my  curiosity,  and,  doubtless,  it  has  produced 
the  same  effect  upon  you  all." 

"  It  has — it  has." 

"  Well,  then.    Try  the  door  again.    Down  with  it." 

"  I  think,  as  a  pistol  did  us  such  good  service  before, 
we  had  better  try  it  again." 

"  Agreed." 

Claude  Duval  now  produced  another  pistol,  the  fellow 
to  the  one  he  had  just  fired,  and  placed  it  close  to  the 
keyliole  as  before. 

Tlien  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  lock  was  blown  off  and  shattered  to  atoms  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  try  the  door,  it  was  as  immovable 
as  before. 

Clearly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  secured  was  quite 
indepeuiient  of  the  lock. 

The  next  thing  to  ascertain  was  the  manner  in  which 
it  really  was  fastened. 

They  were  not  long  in  discovering  this. 

The  door  was  nailed  up,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
those  who  performed  the  task  certainly  intended  that 
the  door  should  never  be  opened  again. 

Even  our  friends  had  some  doubt  in  their  minds  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  able  to  make  their  way  into 
the  room,  beyond  which  they  were  now  doubly  desirous 
of  reaching. 

They  were  quite  unprovided  with  the  tools  necessary 
for  breaking  it  open,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
inquiringly,  each  in  the  hope  that  his  comrade  would 
be  able  to  suggest  some  expedient  by  which  this  ob- 
stacle could  be  overcome. 

But  not  one  could  give  even  a  hint,  until  Turpin, 
liappening  to  glance  round  the  little  apartment  in 
which  they  stood,  perceived  the  fireplace. 

On  the  hearth  were  the  fire-irons,  though  completely 
covered  with  rust. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  pointed  them  out  to  his 
companions. 

"  There  are  some  weapons,"  he  said ;  "  doubtless 
they  will  answer  our  purpose.  Take  them,  and  try 
whether  you  cannot  batter  the  door  down." 

His  comrades  spi-ang  forward  alacriously  enough  to 
seize  the  fire-irons,  which  were  of  a  very  massive  make, 
as  most  things  were  that  were  used  by  our  forefathers. 

Thus  armed  with  these  unexpected  implements,  the 
highwaymen  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
door,  which,  nevertheless,  threatened  to  be  proof  against 
all  their  efforts. 

But  our  friends  plied  their  weapons  with  great  vigour 
and  determination,  and,  after  a  time,  the  door  visibly 
shook  before  the  assault  that  was  made  upon  it. 

They  also  used  their  swords  whenever  practicable, 
and  the  wood  flew  about  in  large  chips. 

The  door  had  evidently  been  nailed  up  from  the  inner 
side,  and  when  they  made  this  discovery  it  afforded 
them  fresh  matter  for  wonder. 

Could  any  persons  have  imprisoned  themselves  there, 
or  was  there  some  other  mode  of  exit  from  the  room  ? 

This  point  they  were  at  present  unable  to  decide. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  they  would  have  demo- 
lished the  door  sufficiently  to  make  an  entrance. 

They  redoubled  the  strength  of  their  attack,  and 
presently  the  last  remaining  opposing  portion  of  the 
door  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  that  startled  even  those 
who  were  in  expectation  of  hearing  it. 

Without  loss  of  time  Diok  Turpin  led  the  way  aoroat 
the  threshold. 
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Mie  ooKfades  followed  as  closely  bekiiud  him  as  tbev 
wdl  ooald.  ' 

How  it  was,  our  friends  scarcely  knew,  but  they  had, 
•ne  and  all,  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  into  some 
'arg«  apartment  that  they  were  about  to  make  their  way. 
The  extent  of  their  surprise  may  therefore  be  imagined, 
when  they  {pund  that,  instead  of  an  apartment,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  long  corridor  or  gallery. 

The  roof  -;*a  high,  and  from  the  ceiling  depended 
baaners  of  all  shapes  aad  sizes,  each  one  heavily  loaded 
with  dust. 
Along  thti  walls  armour  of  every  description  was  hang- 
There  were  shields,  and  helmets,  and  breastplates,  of 
♦very  imaginable  character,  while  weapons  belonging  to 
every  age  and  every  oountry  were  arranged  in  numberless 
^aaint  devices. 

Tko  whole  aapoct  of  this  place  was  so  strange  and  so 
«if<«reat  to  an\rthing  which   &ey   had  aver  seen   befora. 
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that  the  highwaymen  paused  the  moment  they  k««t  i^KA  ii 
this  gallery,  and  looked  around  them  with  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  interest. 

Wherever  their  eyes  feU  they  encountered  some  sineolar 
object 

At  regular  distances  on  pedestals  were  complete  suits  of 
armour,  each  one,  however,  differing  widely  frora  the 
other. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  place 
into  which  they  bad  intruded. 

It  was  an  armoury,  or  rather,  a  place  set  aside  for  the 
bastowal  of  curious  arms  of  offence  and  defence. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  museum  of  such  curiosities  (rf 
antiquity,  and  the  highwaymen  remembered  that  thoy 
had  frequently  heard  of  persons  taking  extreme  pleasure 
in  making  such  colloctions. 

The  place  had  evidently  not  been  opened  for  manv  voari^ 
for  dust,  in  incredible  quantities,  had  coUectod  and'lodif^.t 

T»T>Oii  '•Tcrr  ohi<»tM, 
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It  w»B  ■mae  few  moments    before    the  highwaymen 
could  take  in  a,<;iear  idea  of  this  place,  and  so  absorbed 
were  they  by  what  they  beheld,  that,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  they  almost  forgot  the  occasion  of  their  prAsence 
there. 
Very  soon,  however,  recollection  came  bacK  to  tnam. 
The  corridor  was  of  great  length,  so  long,  indeed,  that 
they  could  only  just  discern  its  farther  extremity- 
All  along  it  was  furnished  in  the   manner  we  uaTd 
described. 
Altogether,  it  had  a  very  strange  appearatir'R 
The  atmosphere  in  it,  too,  seemed  thick  auJ  heavy,  and 
•ppeared  almost  as  though  it  possessed  the  quality  of 
weighing  down  the  spirits  of  those  who  breathed  it. 

Dick  Turpin  felt  its  influence  creeping  over  him,  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  great  effort,  he  turned  round  to  his 
comrades,  and  said — 

"  Forward,  my  friends,  forward !  It  is  in  such  a  strange 
place  as  this,  if  anywhere,  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the 
Bolutiou  of  the  mysterious  sounds  we  have  all  heard." 


OHAPTElv  OCOCXLIII. 

OICK  TURPIN  AND  HIS  COMRADES  MAKE  A  HORRIBLB  DIH- 
COVERY  IN  THE  ARMOURY,  AND  FIND  THE  MYSTERY  AND 
HORROR  OF  THEIR  POSITION  INCREASB. 

Dick  Turpin  was  right. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  some  such  sombre  and  mysterious 
place  as  this  that  they  would  be  likely  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  that  which  had  so  puzzled  them. 

They  had  heard  the  clash  of  steel,  and  there  were 
ewords  of  every  description  hanging  around  them. 

But  by  whom  were  the  weapons  wielded .' 

The  silence  of  the  grave  itself  filled  the  corridor. 

When  Turpin  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  voice  had  died 
away  in  dull  and  dismal  echoes,  they  could  hear  their  own 
breathing  and  the  beating  of  their  own  hearts  with  a 
distinctness  that  was  absolutely  painful. 

With  slow  steps  they  made  their  way  along  the  corri- 
dor. 

As  they  did  so,  they  glanced  keenly  about  them  in  every 
direction. 

Their  eyes  rested  with  interest  on  the  curious  weapons 
they  passed  on  their  way,  but  they  did  not  pause  to 
examine  one  of  them. 

Suddenly  Dick  Turpin  paused. 

His  companions,  who  were  behind  him,  instinctively 
followed  his  example,  without  knowing  what  it  was  tliai 
had  caused  him  to  stop  with  so  much  abruptness. 

"  What  is  it,  Dick  ?"  they  asked,  anxiously.  "  What  ie 
it?" 

"  Look  before  you,"  replied  Turpin,  pointing  with  bis 
drawn  sword  as  he  spoke. 

"  Where — where?" 

"  On  the  floor  yonder,  in  the  very  middle  oi  the  corridor, 
cannot  you  see  something  ?" 

His  comrades  strained  their  vision  to  the  utmost. 

"Something  dusky  and  indistinct,"  they  said. 

"Yes — yes,"  answered  Turpin;  "that  is  what  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be.    A  mass  of  something  on  the  floor.'" 

"What  can  it  be?" 

"  That  I  know  not ;  and,  I  do  not  mind  confessing  to 
you,  that  I  feel  a  strong  disinclination  to  advance  and 
ascertain,  but  I  must  shake  this  fe:>r  ^g  off.  It  is  a  foolish 
one." 

"  Well,  now  you  have  mentioned  it,  Dick,"  said  his 
comrades,  "we  can  feel  a  very  similar  sensation." 

"  Pho  I  pho !  We  are  worse  than  children.  It  is  the 
dark,  thick  atmosphere  of  this  place,  its  peculiar  appear  • 
ance  and  solemn  stillness,  which  produce  this  effect  upon 
our  minds,  and,  unless  we  make  a  strong  effort,  and  that 
immediately,  we  shall  be  unable  to  resist  its  influence.  It 
will  grow  upon  us.  Come,  my  friends,  forward.  I  am 
deceived  else,  or  that  dark,  dusky,  undefined  uiAig  vnich 
we  can  see  yonder  will  resolve  itself  into  an  explanation  of 
all  these  singular  events." 

Dick  Turpin  spoke  these  words  with  tolerable  calmnos*, 
and  once  more  grasping  his  sword  firmly  by  the  1  ilt,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  instant  use  of  it  if  necessary,  he 
8t«pped  carefully  and  slowly  along  the  floor  of  the  corri- 
lor. 

UlA  oomDouious  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  him. 


At  every  step  they  took,  the  dark,  dusky  mw"  beoaoM 
more  and  more  plainly  Ti«ibte. 

What  could  it  be  ? 

Dick's  heart  prompted  a  reply,  but  he  refused  to  lietet 
to  it 

It  was  something  that,  in  a  confused  and  buddled-up 
heap,  lay  upon  the  flooring  of  that  corridor. 

It  was  quite  motionless. 

Closer  and  sloser  came  Dick  Turpin  and  his  comrades, 
Dut  as  tbo"  approached  their  footsteps  became  slower  and 
slower,  imul  at  length  their  advance  was  almost  impercep- 
tible 

They  stretched  their  heads  forward  as  far  as  they  could 
and  strained  tb«ir  eyes,  but  they  were  not  able  to  define 
the  outlines  ot  the  dusky  mass. 

But  Turpin  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  hit 
original  saimise  was,  indeed,  a  correct  one. 

How  or  why  it  was,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  same  sur- 
mise found  a  home  in  the  breasts  of  all  his  companions, 
and  yet  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  in  reference  to  it. 

Dick  advanced  closer,  and  then  whatever  lingering 
doubts  he  might  have  entertained  were  completely  dis- 
pelled. 

Lying  before  him  on  the  floor  were  two  human  bodies. 

They  were  plain  enough  to  be  seen  now. 

The  indistinct  mass  had  resolved  itself. 

Prepared  as  their  minds  were  for  what  they  were  about 
to  see,  the  highwaymen,  when  the  sight  was  fully  revealec? 
to  their  eyes,  did  not  manifest  that  amount  of  surpris* 
that  they  would  have  done,  had  they  come  upon  it  quitk 
unexpectedly. 

The  fii'st  shock,  however,  being  over,  they  drew  nearei 
still,  and  proceeded  to  look  with  curious  eyes  upon  the 
sight  before  them. 

Ejaculations  ef  surpripe  and  awe  fell  from  their  lips 
during  this  examination,  for  each  moment  brought  to  view 
some  new  and  astonishing  particular. 

Let  us  describe  this  sight  as  well  as  we  have  power  -to 
do  it. 

Lying  on  the  floor  of  the  corridor  were,  as  we  have  said, 
the  bodies  of  two  men. 

They  were  both  in  the  strangest  possible  attitudes- 

Their  faces  were  both  turned  upwards,  and  their  limbs 
and  bodies  drawn  up  and  contracted  as  though  from  tlie 
effect  of  some  more  tliaii  ninrtal  agony  which  had  seized 
upon  them  at  the  dying  moment. 

The  apparel  whieh  they  had  on  was  of  a  fashion  that 
had  long  been  obsolete  when  the  highwaymen  looked 
upon  them. 

Neither  of  our  frionds  could  ever  recollect  seeing  any- 
one in  such  a  garb,  except  in  some  curious  old  picture. 

The  dresses  had  been  rich  ones — such,  no  doubt,  as  were 
worn  by  the  noblosi  or  wealthiest  in  the  land;  for 
even  now,  thickly  civered  with  dust  as  they  were,  here 
and  there  the  faint  glitter  of  some  ornamental  jewel  could 
be  distinguished. 

But  something  else  glittered  with  far  greater  bright- 
ness than  any  of  the  jewels. 

This  was  two  sworda 

Upon  the  brightly- polished  blades  ot  these  weapons 
not  a  speck  of  dust  appeared  to  have  fallen. 

Their  brilliancy  seemed  to  equal  that  of  glass. 

The  highwaymen  looked  upon  these  weapons  with 
silent  wonder. 

Looking  more  closely,  they  saw  that  both  were  hacked 
and  gapjied  from  tbe  hilt  to  the  point,  thus  indicating  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  comliat  that  had  taken  place. 

How  the  highwaymen  shuddered  when  they  recollected 
how  the  clashing  of  steel  had  struck  upon  their  ears  when 
they  stood  upon  the  staircase. 

Each  of  the  combatants,  for  such  they  were,  held  his 
sword  firmly  in  his  grasp,  as  though  his  last  impulse  had 
been  to  tight. 

Dearti  had  come  upon  them  in  some  sudden  aad  myste- 
rious mannei.  The  King  of  Terrors  had  overtaken  them 
at  a  moment  when  their  minds  were  full  of  strife  ;  ancJ 
the  clutch  with  which  they  held  the  swords  was  a  deaib 
grasp. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  highwaymen  when  the 
first  feeling  of  astonishment  at  what  they  saw  had  sub- 
sided. 

Whether  those  n^en,  wnose  bodies  lay  there  so  motion- 
less aud  80  striiigely  huddled  np,  had  recoivwi  their  deaihi 
•t   eauh  other's  bands-^'-wh  ether  the  single  ccxubat  19 
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frfaloh  tfaey  bad  been  engaged  had  terminated  in  the  deaths 
•f  both  erf  them,  was  more  than  they  could  tell. 

It  was  probtible,  however,  that  each  had  inflicted  upon 
the  other  a  mortal  wound,  and  that  death  had  come  upon 
ibem  too  quickly  to  enable  them  to  remove  from  the  spot 
open  which  they  had  been  fighting. 

At  any  rate,  there  their  bodies  lay,  still  and  cold  in  d<»ath, 
and  in  some  straage  manner  preservec^  from  the  ravtges 
af  dM»' 

Bf  looking  at  theur  hands  and  faces,  our  friends  Maid 
8«e  that  the  flesh  had  become  dried  up  and  mummified, 
while  the  skin  had  the  colour,  and  appeared  to  hare  the 
eousistency,  of  shrivelled  parchment. 

Dick  Turpin  was  glad  that  Maud  had  oonsenteu  lo  ave 
her  eyes  bandaged. 

It  would  had  vexed  him  exceedingly  if  she  had  Man 
made  the  spectator  of  so  horrible  a  sight. 

But  as  for  Maud  herself,  finding  tb:it  somethin|f  peculiar 
had  occurred,  she  felt  her  curiosity  gwatly  roused,  and 
was  more  than  once  inclined  to  remove  Dick's  neckcloth. 
But,  dreading  that  her  eyes  should  be  blasted  by  behold- 
ing some  dreadful  spectacle,  and  overawed  by  the  silence 
which  followed  the  ejaculations  of  wonderment  to  which 
the  highwaymen  had  given  vent,  she  resisted  the  inclina- 
tion and  remained  perfectly  still. 
Dick  Turpin  was  the  first  to  speak. 
It  might  be  that  he  was  the  first  to  recover  himseu  suf- 
ficiently to  do  so,  or,  perhaps,  his  comrades  remaicad 
silent  in  order  to  hear  the  first  words  he  should  utter. 
At  any  rate,  after  a  long  pause,  Turpin  spoke. 
Maud  listened  eagerly  to  every  word  which  came  'rom 
his  lips. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Dick,   "  this  is  a  strange  and  unex- 

•>  pected  sight — one  that  I  was  unprepared  to  see.      What 

can  be  the  meaning  of  it  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  surmise. 

We  shall  have  to  spend  some  time,  I  fear,  before  we  can 

approach  even  a  reasonable  conjecture." 

"  I  fear  so,  too,"  said  Tom  King.  "  This  surpassea  all 
which  I  have  previously  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  -  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  presence  of 
these  two  dead  bodies  here  can  account  eifher  for  the 
horrible  sounds  we  heard  or  the  clashing  of  steel  which 
afterwards  came  upon  our  ears." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Olaude  Duval,  "  these  two  men  have  at 
some  time  been  engaged  in  combat.  They  appear  to 
have  fallen  by  each  other's  hands.  That  the  conflict  was 
a  desperate  one  the  state  of  the  swords  will  testify ;  but 
yet,  as  Tom  says,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
these  weapons  produced  the  sounds  we  heard." 

"  There  is  a  deep  mystery  in  this,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack ;  "  one  that  at  present  we  are  totally  unable  to  solve. 
We  have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  a  decision  ;  and,  then,  the 
howling  cry  ?     Whence  proceeded  that  ?" 

"I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question,'*  said  Dick 
Turpin ;  "  but  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, my  friends,  let  us  leave  these  bodies  here ;  we  have 
seen  all  of  them  that  we  can  see ;  and  let  us  pursue  our 
explorations  in  some  other  quarter." 

"  Agreed,  Captain,"  said  his  comrades ;  **  and  1  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  dreadful  tra- 
gedy which  has  clearly  been  enacted  here." 

"  Yes,  those  two  bodies  are  the  consummation  of  it.  I 
fervently  echo  your  wish.  Oome,  forward  friends  i  For- 
ward!" 

Dick  Turpin  placed  his  left  arm  round  Maud's  waist, 
and,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  passed  the 
two  dead  bodies,  and  rii.'ected  his  footsteps  towards  the 
otUer  extremity  of  the  corridor. 

This  they  soon  reached,  for  it  was  only  a  few  faet  dis- 
tant. 
It  terminated  in  a  blank  wall. 

In  this  they  could  perceive  no  trace  of  doer  or  other 
means  of  outlet,  and  they  were  at  length  forced  jO  some 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  exit  in  this  diiection. 
This  was  strange. 

Nor  was  there  anything  around  them  to  be  s^en  wi  a 
more  peculiar  character  than  the  antique  armour  and 
curious  weapons. 

The  highwaymen  were  much  disappointed  at  tLis. 
They  had  quite  expected  that  they   would  have  found 
■omething  in  connexion  with  the  two  bodies  on  the  floor. 
But  there  was  nothing. 

They  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  retrao  d 
theu  steps. 


In  doing  this  they  divided  thMMolres  into  two  jportioift% 

one  going  on  one  side  and  (me  SB  the  othMr,  tor  they 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  there  migh*  bs  f*«ae  doorway 
opening  from  the  side  of  the  corridor. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  met  their  view. 
The;;  reached  in  a  few  moments  the  ^K>t  wh^re  the  two 
bodies  lay. 

"  How  atrv  g^  this  is,  daid  Turpin.  "  I  could  bi  V« 
declared  there  was  some  exit  from  litis  nallerv  "t  *^q  eyj 
from  which  we  hare  now  come.  Bui  there'  is  none,  it 
seems  " 

■'  If  there  is,"  said  Tom  King,  "  it  must  bo  some  cleverly 
concealed  secret  entrance." 

"  It  is  quite  probable  something  of  the  kind  exists. 
However,  my  friends,  do  not  let  us  confess  ourselves  baflSed. 
Here  are  the  bodies ;  we  can  make  nothing  of  them,  save 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  two  men  who  must  have 
fallen  in  single  combat.  We  must  look  further  afield  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  mystery." 

"  If  we  do  not  discover  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  said 
Claude  Duval,  "  the  recollection  of  it  will  haunt  us  to  the 
longest  day  of  our  lives." 

"  It  will — it  will.  Come  on  ;  we  will  leave  these  two 
bodies  undisturbed." 

After  casting  one  last  lingering  glance  upon  them,  Dick 
Turpin  and  his  comrades  took  their  way  along  the  cor- 
ridor in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

They  looked  searchingly  at  the  walls,  bat  they  could 
discover  no  traces  of  a  door. 

Without  making  any  discovery  whatever,  they  came  to 
the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  the  armoury,  for  such 
it  seemed  to  be. 
Here  our  friends  paused  irresolutely. 
"  There  seems  to  be  but  one  means  by  which  this  cor- 
ridor can  be  entered  and  left,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  and 
this  is  it.  What  are  we  to  think  of  so  singular  a  circum- 
stance ?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  bewildering,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  It  is,  indeed." 

"  You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  we  found  this  door 
nailed  up,  and  very  strongly,  too." 

"And  the  position  of  the  nails,"  said  Dick  Turpin, 
"  clearly  proved  that  the  door  was  nailed  up  on  the  inner 
side." . 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  those  by  whom  the  nails  wera 
driven  in  stood  in  this  armoury  to  do  it." 

"  That  drives  us  to  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions. 
Either  those  persons,  who  lie  still  in  death  yonder,  made 
themselves  prisoners  in  this  place  and  hammered  the  nails 
in,  or  else  there  is  some  other  mode  of  leaving  the  cor- 
ridor with  which  we  are  at  present  uoacquainted. 

"  The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely 
one." 
"  And  to  me  too." 
"  And  yet  it  might  not  be  so." 

"  Without  some  more  definite  information  than  we  at 
present  possess  we  cannot  possibly  decide." 
"  Very  true." 

"  Well,  then,  my  friends,"  said  Turpin,  "  here  we  stand 
upon,  the  threshold  of  the  ante-room,  for  such  I  take  it  to 
be.    Now,  say  what  we  are  to  do." 

"  We  cannot  surely  have  made  any  mistake  about  the 
place  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  have  done  so." 
"  Then  I  am  afraid  there  is  bat  little  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  out  anything  more  than    we  at  present 
know.    The  sounds  seem  to  have  altogether  ceased,  and 
no  longer  afiford  us  any  clue.     What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?" 
"  I  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  thus." 
•*Nor  I-aor  L" 

"  You  may  depend  there  is  some  deep  mystery  in  all 
this,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  Wiiether  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  it  out  I  know  not,  but  we  will  not  confess  ourselves 
baffled  until  we  have  tried  our  best  to  obtain  a  solution  (A 
the  mystery." 

"We  agree  with  you  there,  captain,"  said  his  comrades  j 
"but  what  shall  be  our  next  proceeding?" 

"  Well,  now  that  the  sounds  have  entirely  ceased,  and 
there  appears  no  sign&  of  their  renewal,  we  have  no  clue 
to  guide  us  to  further  explorations.  Under  the  oircaso- 
stauces,  I  think  we  had  better  make  our  way  to  our  quar- 
ters above,  and  then,  if  we  hear  an  ytking,  wa  caa  imm« 
diately  descend. 

'  We  shall  bare  bo  olntrsctioqs  to  hinl  r  u  this  ttaM> 
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"  We  shall  n  «t,  as  yo«  MJ*  We  shall  be  able  te  enter 
khia  corridor  a  t  once." 

"  Then  I  th  nk  we  had  better  iscend.  It  seems  that 
there  i»  nothin  g  further  to  be  discovcrad  by  remain"  3 
Here." 

"  No,  all  is  •  *i\].  We  cannot  hope  ^^  rind  out  more  than 
we  already  kn  ,w." 

"  Oome,  then  _  ascend,"  said  Dick  Tarpin.  "  If  I  live 
till  to-morrow.  1  will  make  such  a  search  through  this  old 
mansion,  that  let  the  secret  be  what  it  will  we  will 
nnkennel  it._  W  e  shall  have  daylight  to  aid  us,  and  that 
alone  will  disclose  much  that  the  night  would  conceal. 
We  will  not  leal* e  a  corner  in  this  place  without  pryirg 
into  it.  Come,  tiien,  my  friends,  we  will,  if  we  can,  snatch 
a  few  hours' repose,  and  then  set  about  our  task  in  the 
morning." 

With  these  Words,  Dick  Turpin  ascended  the  stalM, 
having  first  removed  the  bandage  from  Maud's  eyes 

His  three  <xmb  rades  followed  him. 


OHAPTEB   CCOOXLIV. 

DICK  TURPIH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ARE  BAFFLED  ASD 
BEWILDERED  BY  THE  DISCOVERY    IN    THE    OLD    ARMOURY. 

The  reader  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  highway- 
men were  all  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  exploring  expedition. 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  act  in  the  manner  which  had  been  proposed. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  then,  they  reached  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  house,  and  here  they  separated,  while  each 
one  sought  that  repose  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

All  were  very — very  weary,  and  when  they  awoke,  the 
day  was  far  advanced. 
They  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any  sound  whatever. 
Some  time  was  consumed  in  attending  to  the  horses, 
for  our  friends  were  well  aware  that  it  would  never  do  to 
neglect  them. 

Some  more  of  the  provisions  which  Tom  King  had  been 
BO  lucky  to  obtain  the  night  before  were  divided  amongst 
them. 

"  Comrades,"  said  Dick  Turpin,    "  have  you  thought 
over  the  plan  of  future  action  which  I  proposed  to  you  ?" 
"  We  have — we  have." 

"  And  what  is  the  ultimate  result  of  yoar  delibera- 
tions?" 

"  We  approve  of  the  scheme  highly ;  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  otherwise,  but  we  wish  there  was  not  quite  so 
much  risk." 

"  You  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  risk,"  said  Dick 
Turpin.  "  To  be  sure,  it  looks,  at  first  sight,  a  very 
hazardous  and  daring  thing  for  one  of  us  to  make  our  way 
to  the  '  White  Horse '  Inn,  in  Drury-lane,  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  reality  the  danger  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears  to  be." 

"  Why  not  ?     How  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 
"  In  this  way.     After  my  escape  from  Newgate  you 
may  depend  that  old  Matthew's  crib  was  very  closely 
watched  indeed." 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

"Now  I  think  myself,  and  I  feel  pretty  well  sure,  that 
the  same  vigilant  watch  would  be  kept  op  until  the  time 
when  it  became  known,  for  certain,  that  we  had  taken  >*p 
a  temporary  residence  in  Enfield  Chase." 

"And  do  you  think  it  would  be  discontinued  ttien  ?' 
"I  do,  for  they  would  see  the  uselessness  of  keeping  it 
up.  Since  then  we  have  been  hunted  about  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  very  last  thing  our  foes  would  dream  of  our  doing 
would  be  going  back  to  London,  or,  at  all  evAuts,  to 
Drury-lane."  ? 

"  I  understand  you  now.     You  think  the  ofiScers  vrould 
consider  it  such  a  mad-headed  freak,  that  they  would 
make  up  their  minds  that  v^  should  never  attempt  U 
"  Just  so." 

"  Well,  there  may  be  sotuething  in  that,  but  there  ]s 
the  danger  just  the  same." 

"  So  there  is,  and  so  there  always  will  be*,  wheneve?  we 
ride  out  upon  the  road ;  but  come,  friends,  this  talk  Is 
idle.  In  your  own  minds  you  must  be  conscious  of  the 
immense  advaotages  which  will  accrue  froip  this  proo9«cl- 
ii)|[,  th«refot«  I  shall  no  longer  hesitate." 


"  Yon  have  quite  made  np  your  mind,  captain  ?" 

'Quite.  As  soon  as  ever  it  gets  dant  to-nigbt,  I  shall 
saddle  Black  !8ess,  and  set  out.  If  I  do  not  return  in  the 
momiug,  do  not  be  alarmed.  It  may  be  ranning  gome 
extra  risk  to  return,  and  old  Matthew  will  be  able  t«  find 
me  a  secure  hiding-place  until  nightfall." 

"  Then,  you  think  it  probable  you  will  remain  there  aH 
day  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  may  do  so.  I  merely  mention  the  contingency  in 
or(?ar  that  my  noa-return  may  excite  no  apprehension. 
Wh^- 1  come  back,  you  may  depend  I  shall  b©  the  bearer 
of  some  ■"mnortftnt  news." 

"  We  can  only  wish  you  good  lack,  captain." 

"  Leave  all  to  me.  I  have  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  search  this  old  mansion  thoroughly,  but  we  have  slept 
too  late,  and  the  days  now  are  so  very  short — in  an  hour 
or  so  it  will  be  quite  dark." 

"  It  will— it  will." 

"  However,  my  corarades,  we  will  occupy  that  hoar  by 
visiting  that  strange  place  into  which  we  last  night  forced 
our  way.  I  have  hopes  that  the  daylight  will  reveal  to  us 
what  the  night  concealed." 

"  There  is  a  chance  of  that." 

"  Ccme,  then.  Let  us  go  at  once^  or  we  shall  have  no 
time." 

Upon  this  the  whole  of  the  little  party  made  their  way 
to  the  corridor  which  they  had  visited  on  the  preceding 
night. 

Dick  Turpin,  in  answer  to  Maud's  queries,  had  told  her 
what  kind  of  discovery  they  had  made ;  and  her  mind 
being  thus  prepared,  she  felt  that  she  should  not  fear  to 
look  upon  the  forms  of  the  two  dead  combatants. 

Accordingly  she  accompanied  them. 

Upon   reaching  the  door   which   led    from   the  ante 
chamber  into  the  armoury  or  corridor,  they   paused  ia 
order  to  see  whether  the  door  really  had  been  nailed  up 
from  the  inner  side. 

This  second  investigation  had  the  effect  of  assuring 
them  that  they  were  quite  correct. 

There  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

The  door  had  been  nailed  up  from  the  inner  side. 

What  could  be  more  puzzliug  than  this  ? 

Unable,  however,  to  .come  to  any  conclusion  respecting 
it,  the  highwaymen  crossed  the  threshold  and  stood  with- 
in the  armoury. 

Seen  by  daylight,  this  place  presented  a  very  magnifi- 
cent appearance,  in  spite  of  the  dust  with  which  every 
object  was  covered. 

But  a  chill  struck  to  their  very  hearts  when  they  entered 
this  place,  which  seemed  more  deserted  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

It  was  now  quite  easy  to  see  to  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  corridor,  and  a  broad  ray  of  light  fell  upon  the  two 
bodies. 

Dick  and  his  comrades  began  their  search  at  once. 

They  examined  all  the  walls  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  find  any 
traces  of  another  mode  of  leaving  the  armoury. 

But,  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  they  failed  com- 
pletely. 

They  could  discover  nothing. 

The  walls  were  perfectly  uniform  and  even,  and  every 
square  foot  almost  was  covered  with  wea,w»tts  of  vai'ious 
kinds. 

Then  they  reached  the  bodies. 

An  impulse  of  curiosity,  which  they  could  Jot  resist, 
induced  them  to  pause  and  gather  round  these  two  pros- 
trate forms. 

Tb«y  were  eager  to  learn  what  appearence  they  pre- 
sented by  daylight. 

There  was  not  much  difference,  except  that  they  wei« 
able  to  see  with  greater  distinctness. 

They  were  able  to  see  the  expression  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  these  two  men. 

It  was  that  of  deadly  and  inveterate  hate. 

Their  brows  were  contracted  into  a  deep  frown,  and 
their  teeth  tightly  clenched  together. 

Upon  the  swords,  too,  near  the  points,  could  be  seen 
the  stains  of  blood. 

This  seemed  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
batants Had  both  perished  by  each  other's  hands. 

Then  lUey  noticed,  too,  that  the  floor  near  them  was 
of  a  much  darker  colour  than  it  was  elsewhere,  as  though 
,  it  had  been  dyed  with  \>loo4> 
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**  Tfae  mystery  deepens,  I  think,"  said  Dick  Tarpin. 

•*  It  does,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Setting  aside  what  we  heard,"  exclaimed  Olaude  Duval, 
"  how  do  you  account  for  the  bodies  toing  preserved  io 
the  way  they  are  ?" 

"  I  cannot  account  for  it." 

"Nor  I." 

"  Their  garments  appear  to  b  ^  whole  and  perfsnt.  I 
wonder  whether  in  any  of  the',r  pockets  we  should  be 
able  to  find  anything  that  wruld  give  us  a  cJoe  to  this 
mystery  ?" 

"  It  is  possible." 

"  Then  I  will  try  it,"  said  Claude  Daval. 

As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  down  and  took  hold  ot  the 
lapel  of  one  of  the  coats. 

To  his  surprise,  the  moment  he  touched  it,  li  gB 
erumbled  away  in  liis  fingers,  as  though  it  had  bees  so 
much  cobweb. 

He  started  ap  in  astonishment. 

"  You  see  everything  is  in  the  last  stage  <rf  decay,"  eaid 
Dick  Turpin,  "which  alone  proves  how  long  these  bodies 
must  have  laid  here,  if  the  style  of  th^  dress  was  not 
evidence  sufficient." 

"  By  what  means,  then,  have  the  bodte  escaped  cor- 
ruption ?"  asked  Claude  Duval. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Turpin.  "  In  this  instance 
the  usual  course  of  nature  has  been  suspended.  What 
causes  have  operated  to  produce  this  I  know  not." 

"  The  bodies  seem  to  have  dried  in  some  way,"  said 
Tom  King. 

As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  down, 

There  were  no  foolish  fears  of  death  in  Tom  King's 
mind,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  one  of  the  dead 
hauds  in  his  own. 

As  he  had  more  than  half  expected,  it  crumbled  to  dust 
ic  hfa  grasp. 

"  Had  we  come  upon  this  spectacle  in  the  most  casual 
manner,"  he  said,  "  it  would  have  afforded  as  ample 
matter  for  speculation  ;  but,  coupled  with  the  strange 
circumstances " 

"  Stay  !  stay  !"  said  Turpin.  "  Do  not  be  too  fast  to 
connect  the  sounds  we  have  heard  with  these  two  dead 
bodies.  I  should  be  loath,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  them." 

"  And  yet  what  else  can  we  think  ?" 

"  Anything  but  that,"  interrupted  Turpin,  hastily.  "As 
I  eaid  before,  there  is  some  deep  mystery  here.  Whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  discover  it  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  because  of  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  it  will  give  us.  But  come,  we  will  look 
at  the  further  end  of  the  corridor.  If  we  linger  much 
longer,  we  shall  have  darkness  come  upon  us." 

With  these  words,  the  highwaymen  aroused  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  the  extremity  of  the  corridor. 

But  not  the  slightest  sign  could  they  .^ee  of  any  other 
doorway. 

In  the  end  they  were  compelled  to  own  themselves 
baffled,  and  yet  Dick  Turpin  and  his  comrades  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  there  was  some  secrej 
means  of  exit  and  entrance,  but  that  it  was  too  cleverly 
concealed  for  them  to  be  able  to  discover  it. 

They  cast  one  last,  lingering  glanc&  at  tlw  bodies,  and 
then,  as  night  was  coming  on  with  great  rapidity,  they 
returned  to  their  chamber  above. 

Here  they  partook  of  another  scanty  meal,  and  thea 
Turpin  said — 

"  My  comrades,  you  will  remain  h(».«  daring  my  absence. 
In  your  charge  I  leave  Maud.  I  know  I  can  do  so  safely. 
During  the  night,  should  the  sounds  which  we  have  pre- 
viously heard  be  repeated,  I  should  like  you  to  hasten 
down  the  stairs  and  rush  iu(o  the  corridor^  and  try  to 
penetrate  this  mystery." 

"  We  will  do  so." 

"  If,  in  the  meantime,  yon  can  suggest  any  fmprove- 
ment  to  the  scheme  I  have  laid  before  you,  I  should  lihe 
to  hear  it    Until  I  return,  we  canpot  proceed  further  " 

"  We  oertainly  cannot,  captain." 

"  If  it  is  possible,  I  shall  return  here  before  aaynrea^. 
If,  however,  I  find  I  shall  incur  an  extra  amonnt  ef 
danger  by  doing  so,  which  might  be  avoided  by  remain* 
lag  in  Drury-lane  nntil  the  following  night,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  stay." 

"  No,  it  will  be  vonr  wisest  plan ;  for  above  all  things 
K  bekiiTea  you  te  look  after  your  own  safetf ." 


"  I  shall  make  it  my  chief  business  to  preserve  IL    I 
mnst  confess,  though,  I  should  have  parted  with  a  lighter 
heart  if  we  could  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  all  that 
we  have  seen  and  heard." 
"  Do  not  think  about  that,  captain." 
"  I  shall  try  not  to  do  so.     Still  I  am  ei'ways  nneasy 
when  anything  occurs  for  which  I  am  unable  to  accouat.' 
"  It  is  very  natural." 

"  An  adventure  occurred  to  me  on  the  same  night  that 
I  took  the  silver  cup  from  Lord  Mayor  Fungo.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  it  before  ?" 

"  Oh  I  yes ;  often."         / 

"  1  meaK  the  body  of  the  man  I  found  in  the  small 
cavern  beneath  the  hut  in  the  wood,  which  served  as  a 
haunt  for  a  band  of  robbers." 

"  Somewhere  near  Wimbledon,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes.  Well,  that  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  and  the 
adventure  often  recurs  to  my  recollection,  just  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conciu- 
eion  concerning  it." 

"  But  perhaps  you  may  do  so." 

"  There  is  some  hope  of  that,  though  I  fear  i.ot  much. 
Still,  I  should  not  like  the  mysteries  in  this  deserted, 
mansion  to  elude  us." 

"  They  shall  not,  if  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  find 
them  out ;  and,  captain,  while  you  are  out  on  the  road  to- 
night you  may  depend,  if  we  hear  anything,  we  will 
hasten  down  the  stairs  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

"  Do  so — do  so ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
your  investigations.     Do  not  give  up  easily." 

"  We  will  not,  you  may  depend.    But,  captain" 

"  What,  my  friends?" 

"  Before  you  start,  tell  us  what  you  think  of  doing." 

"  No  more  than  I  have  said.  I  shall  saddle  Black  Bess 
and  leave  here.  I  shall  make  my  way  by  the  most  cir- 
cuitous and  unfrequented  road  I  can  find  to  old  Mat- 
thew's at  Drury-lane.  When  I  get  there,  I  shall  talk  the 
matter  thoroughly  over  with  him,  in  the  hoce  that  he 
may  be  able  to  afford  us  a  few  practical  suggestions."* 

"  That  is  all  as  it  should  be,"  said  Tom  King;"40t 
when  I  started  on  my  little  mission  last  nigbt,  I  had  to 
give  a  kind  of  understanding  that  I  would  not  allow  my> 
self  to  be  led  off  into  any  other  adventure." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement of  a  like  character  ?" 

"  That's  it.  We  do  not  want  you  to  incur  any  more 
danger  than  you  may  be  absolutely  compelled." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,  my  friends,"  said  Dick  Turpin ; 
"  you  have  trusted  me  before  to-day." 

"  We  have — we  have." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  I  will  do  my  best  to  perform  my  errand, 
and,  if  for  Maud's  sake  merely,  you  may  depend  I  shall 
take  the  utmost  care  not  to  get  into  trouble  through 
being  rashly  adventurous." 

"  I  suppose  we  cannot  ask  more  ?" 

"  Do  not.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
dark  to  answer  my  purpose  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Tom  King;  "by  the  time  you  have 
completed  your  preparations  night  will  be  fairly  come, 
and  I  for  one  would  prefer  to  see  yon  return  before  day- 
break, instead  of  being  absent  during  the  whole  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  if  you  stay  till  too  late  before  joa  make  a 
start  you  will  have  no  opportunity." 

"  True— true." 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  Turpin  set  about  the  task  of  loading 
and  priming  his  pistols,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rely  upon 
making  use  of  them  when  the  critical  moment  arrived. 

Maud  watched  this  proceeding  with  silent  dread. 

To  her  the  enterprise  upon  which  Dick  Turpin  was 
about  to  start  seemed  to  be  of  the  moat  dangerous  charac- 
ter conceivable. 

She  trembled  excessively  when  sue  thought  of  it 

The  moment  of  parting,  too,  would  be  a  dreadtui  one. 
'  At  lenth  Dick  Turpin  completed  his  preparations,  and, 
taming  round  to  his  comrades,  he  said — 

•'  We  will  shake  hands  and  part  here." 

But  to  this  proposal  not  one  of  them  would  consent 

"  No,  no,"  they  cried,  "  it  is  night  now,  and  theru  (• 
no  fear  of  onr  being  seen  by  any  prying  eye.  We  will  go 
down  with  you  and  see  you  fairly  start." 

Perceiving  how  bent  they  all  were  upon  this.  Did 
Tarpin  gave  his  consent,  for  he  could  see  no  reaaon  fat 
opposing  their  wish. 

Accordingly  they  daaoeaded  the  staiwaaa 


<^p 


BLACK  BEflS)  OB, 


Maud  bung  heavily  upon  Diok's  arm,  and  he  oould 
tell  that  she  was  weeping  silently. 

He  affeoted  to  take  no  notioe  of  this,  but,  in  a  low 
Toioe,  did  his  best  to  remove  her  apprehension  by  show- 
ing her  that  the  enterprise  was  not  so  dangerous  a  one 
as  she  imagined. 

She  listened  to  his  words,  bat  she  oould  not  altogether 
oredit  them. 

She  knew  that  if  she  magnified  the  danger  he  dimi- 
nished it. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  and  Jack  hastened  toward  the 
stable,  their  object  being  to  allow  Dick  Turpin  and 
Maud  to  say  a  few  parting  words  to  each  other. 

Of  this  opportunity  they  availed  themselves.  Turpin 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  before  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  building  which  they  had  made  use  of  for 
a  stable  be  had  succeeded  in  removing  a  great  many  of 
ber  fears. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  Black  Bess  was  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  in  readiness  for  her  rider. 

Tom  King  led  her  out. 

Dick  Turpin's  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure  when  he 
caught  sight  of  his  bonny  mare. 

As  for  Black  Bess,  she  seemed  to  reciprocate  that 
pleasure,  and  to  recognize  her  rider  too,  for  she  neighed 
slightly  and  arched  her  neck,  while  she  pawed  the 
ground  with  her  forefoot  impatiently. 

CHAPTEE  CCCCXLV. 

DICK   TURPIN   HAS   A   PERILOUS   ADVENTURE    ON   HIS 
WAT  TO    LONDON. 

Dick  Turpin  stepped  forward  a  pace,  and  patted  Black 
Bess  upon  the  neck. 

The  noble  creature  neighed  again  and  tossed  her  head, 
which  proved  that  she  really  did  recognize  her  master. 

He  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  her,  and 
she  reared  and  pranced  with  evident  delight. 

It  w'llvi  almost  appear  that  she  was  aware  she  was 
one  more  to  go  forth  alone  upon  the  road  with  her 
D>:.8ter  on  ber  back. 

Diok's  heart  glowed  at  the  prospect  before  him. 

He  felt  that  he  would  not  have  omitted  that  journey 
for  worlds. 

"  Farewell,  Maud !  farewell,  comrades  !"  he  cried,  in  a 
cheerful  voice.  "  Farewell,  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
only.  Ere  long  I  shall  return,  and  bring  with  mo  news 
such  as  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all.  If  possible,  I  shall 
return  before  to-morrow'a  dawn." 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  captain,"  cried  his  fol- 
lowers ;  "  but  do  not  run  any  extra  risk  upon  that  ac- 
count;  it  would  never  be  worth  while." 

"  So  I  think ;  and  so,  once  more,  farewell.     I  am  off." 

Dick  kissed  Maud  and  shook  hands  with  his  comrades. 

Tears  sprang  into  Maud's  eyes ;  and  though  she  was 
much  more  reconciled  to  the  parting  than  she  had  been, 
still  she  oould  not  repress  them. 

Dick  Turpin  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  to  his  friends. 

Then,  at  a  kind  of  prancing  gallop,  which  would  have 
disconcerted  any  but  a  practised  horseman,  Black  Bess 
took  ber  way  across  the  neglected  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  bouse. 

The  last  sound  which  Dick  beard  from  his  comrades 
was  a  brief  caution  to  keep  clear  of  danger. 

He  tried  to  bring  Black  Bess  to  something  more  like  an 
ordinary  pace,  but  the  noble  creature's  delight  appeared 
to  be  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  control. 

In  a  little  while, however,  her  excitement  wore  off,  and 
by  the  time  Dick  Turpin  had  reached  the  neglected  gates 
which  led  out  into  the  lane,  she  walked  along  as  quietly 
as  he  could  wish. 

Dick  halted  and  reconnoitred. 

Then,  not  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything  that 
denoted  the  presence  of  a  human  being,  he  passed  out 
into  the  roadway. 

The  stillness  of  the  forest  itself  prevailed  around  him. 

For  some  distance  ^  oould  proceed  without  fear  of 
an  interruption. 

A  word  to  Black  Bess  was  sufficient  to  let  her  know 
that  ber  rider  was  in  readiness  for  her  to  set  forward. 

Bearing  in  the  air  until  she  was  almost  upright,  she 
gave  a  terrific  bound  forward,  and  flew  along  the  road  at 
a  speed  that  positively  astonished  Dick  Turpin  himself. 


There  are  few  things  more  exhilarating  than  a  gallop 
on  horseback  across  the  country. 

Dick  felt  immediately  a  sense  of  tbe  most  exquisite 
enjoyment. 

A  long  time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  haa  such  a  gaU 
lop  alone,  and  he  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

Indeed,  so  great  was  the  gratification,  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  check  his  mare's  tremendous  speed. 

On  the  contrary,  he  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  slack 
upon  her  neck,  so  that  she  could  go  at  whatever  speed 
she  thought  proper. 

The  blood  seemed  to  circulate  like  lightning  through 
every  vein  in  the  highwayman's  body. 

By  degrees,  however,  as  the  novelty  of  the  glorious 
sensation  wore  off,  he  awoke  to  a  recollection  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  just  the  reverse  of  prudent  for  him  to  gallop 
along  the  road  at  such  a  speed. 

Not  without  reluctance,  though,  be  gently  drew  in 
the  rein,  and  so  diminished  Black  Bess's  speed  by  de* 
grees,  until  it  became  merely  a  gentle  trot. 

Then  Dick  glanced  about  him. 

He  had  reduced  his  speed  just  in  time. 

A  few  yards  further  on  he  could  see  where  tbe  lane 
debouched  upon  the  broad  London  road. 

The  highwayman's  pulae  beat  rapidly,  and  he  felt 
such  an  elation  of  spirits  as  he  bad  for  a  long  time  been 
a  stranger  to. 

His  heart  bounded  freely  and  lightly. 

He  felt  himself  once  more  the  bold,  brave,  daring 
knight  of  the  road. 

On  such  a  night  he  felt  that,  let  the  risk  and  danger 
be  what  it  might,  he  must  have  an  adventure. 

No  night  more  fitting  oould  possibly  be  found. 

The  air  was  clear  and  frosty. 

Overhead  the  stars  glittered  with  unusual  brilliancy. 

There  was  not  a  single  oloud  visible  on  the  dark  blaa 
dome  of  the  heavens. 

The  moon  was  absent. 

She  had  just  peeped  above  the  horizon  for  an  hour, 
and  then  departed  to  shed  her  silvery  beams  upon  some 
other  quarter  of  the  earth. 

The  moon  was  only  one  day  old. 

The  ground  beneath  was  frozen  as  hard  as  iron. 

The  very  piercingnesa  of  the  air  itself,  without  any- 
thing else,  was  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  to  an  in- 
finite degree. 

Dick  'Turpin  thought  that  he  had  never  felt  so  light- 
hearted  and  joyous  in  the  whole  of  his  life. 

He  fancied  even  that  he  was  too  merry  for  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  mere  excitement  of  a  gallop  to  have  pro- 
duced it. 

But  he  drew  in  deep  inspirations  of  the  pure  fresh 
air,  and  at  each  breath  felt  his  spirits  rise. 

"  Yea,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  emerged  at  a  gentle 
pace  into  the  high  road,  and  turned  his  mare's  head  in 
the  direction  of  London  ;  "  yes,  I  must  have  an  adven- 
ture. I  feel  almost  as  though  an  adventure  of  more  than 
usual  interest  awaits  me.  Most  assuredly  I  shall  not 
allow  one  to  pass  me  by.  This  is,  indeed,  the  night  for 
a  life  on  the  road  !" 

The  pronunciation  of  these  last  words  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  recalling  to  his  mind  the  words  of  some 
ballad  or  li<?ht  ditty,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards 
he  commenced  singin?  in  a  low  but  joyous  tone. 

It  was  merely  natural  that  his  happiness  should  avail 
itself  of  this  vent. 

The  words  were  these. 

They  were  sung  to  a  lively,  rollicking  tune,  wbiob 
accorded  well  with  their  nature. 


There's  no  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 


No  life  like  a  life  oa  the  road. 

With  bonny  Black  Bess, 
Who  all  will  confess 
Is  the  steed  for  a  life  on  the  road. 


!<  al  la. 
Pal  la ; 


Fal  la. 


There's  no  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 

Falla, 
No  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 

Fal  la. 
On  common  or  heath. 
With  the  green  grass  beneath, 
Thtre'a  no  life  like  a  life  oa  the  road, 

F«ll«, 


tn  KMWBT  OV  THB  BOA». 


•'■  no  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 

Falla, 
Mo  Ufa  lik»  » liid  on  the  road, 

Falla; 
When  the  moon  gires  no  lisht, 
And  a  coach  oomea  in  sight, 
There's  no  life  like  a  Uf e  on  the  road. 

Falbk 

There's  no  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 


No  life  like  a  life  on  the  road, 

"Hand  over  your  gold  t" 
Cries  Tnrpin  so  bold, 
"For  to-night  I  take  toll  on  this  road 


Falla, 
Fail*; 


Fall*. 

Dick  Turpin  ceased  somewhat  suddenly. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  he  reined  in  his  steed. 

He  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 

A  faint  sound  had  struck  upon  his  ears  while  be  was 
singing,  and  now  he  listened  for  a  repetition  of  it 

It  soon  came. 

A  rumbling,  grating,  grinding  sound. 

To  Dick's  ears  it  was  audible  enough,  though  tnyone 
less  practised  would  scarcely  have  hoard  it. 

"  A  coach  I"  he  said,  in  tones  «hicn  showed  how  muah 
gratification  the  circumstance  afforded  him.  "  Yes,  it  is  a 
coach,  or  some  vehicle.  It  is  a  long  way  off,  and  most 
certainly  approaching.  Can  I  let  it  pass  me  toll-free  ? 
Surely  no.  Dick  Turpin  is  on  the  road  to-nigbt,  and 
requires  money  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Hurrah  for  the 
road  1  As  for  my  comrades,  never  mind  them,  I  shall 
reach  the  White  Horse  plenty  time  enough." 

Dick  Turpin  got  his  pistols  in  readiness. 

He  looked  at  the  primings  carefully,  and  was  repaid  for 
taking  the  precaution. 

The  priming  of  one  of  them  had  got  shaken  out  during 
his  gallop. 

Had  he  been  ignorant  of  this  it  might  have  cost  him 
his  life. 

The  omission  was,  however,  easily  remedied. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  these  little  preparations  the 
sound  had  greatly  increased  in  loudness,  and  there  could 
not  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  cause  which  produced  it. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  hard,  frosty 
road  and  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  could  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Black  Bess  pawed  the  ground  impatiently  with  her  feet, 
«>  though  she,  too,  knew  what  that  sound  meant. 

Dick  allowed  her  to  proceed  for  a  short  distance  at  a 
walk. 

Then  coming  to  a  portion  of  the  roadway  where  a  tall 
quickset  hedge  cast  a  de^p  shadow  beneath  it,  he  paused 
again,  and  backed  his  steed  until  they  were  both  com- 
pletely concealed  by  the  shadow. 

In  this  position  he  awaited  immovably  and  patiently 
until  the  vehicle  arrived. 

His  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial. 

The  coach — for  such  it  was— came  on  at  the  rattling 
pace  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  which,  before  the  iuvefP" 
tion  of  railways,  was  thought  to  be  a  very  wonderful  speed 
indeed. 

It  was  the  St.  Alban's  coach  which  was  approaching. 

It  received  this  designation  from  the  fact  that  it  ran 
between  London  and  the  town  of  St.  Alban's. 

It  was  now  on  the  way  from  London. 

Dick  would  have  infinitely  preferred  that  it  was  making 
the  other  journey,  for  he  had  found  from  experience  that 
those  coaches  which  came  from  distant  places  to  London 
always  afforded  a  better  booty  than  those  returning  from 
the  metropolis. 

However,  he  had       take  things  as  they  came. 

The  coach  he  was  determined  to  stop,  single-handed  as 

The  booty  would  be  acceptable  for  carrying  out  his  plans, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  just  in  the  humour  to 
undertake  any  temerarious  feat. 

Glancimg  along  the  road,  he  perceived  in  the  rlistance 
two  bright,  glittering,  star-like  lights. 

Upon  these  he  fixed  his  eyes. 

Oradually  they  became  larger  and  brignter,  nnti)  at 
length  he  could  see  what  a  light  they  e«st  around  tham, 
and  how  clearly  ;hey  brought  iato  vIaw  the  different 
objects  upon  the  wayside. 

The  gleamiAg  light  fell  with  a  stri^ge  «Seot  xt^ftm  the 


branches  of  the  leafless  hedges  and  on  the  brown  trunks 
of  the  trees  which  fringed  the  highway. 

Then  the  dim,  shadowy  outUne  of  the  coach  itself, 
with  the  driver  perched  up  on  his  high  seat,  came  in  view. 

This  was  the  moment  for  action. 

Fixing  his  hat  firmly  upon  his  brows,  gathering  up  th» 
reins  somewhat  tightly  in  his  left  hand,  and  grasping  & 
pistol  in  his  right,  Dick  Turpin  pressed  his  heels  against 
the  flanks  of  his  bonny  mare. 

Black  Bess  bounded  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
coach. 

As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  for  bis  voice  to  have 
full  effect,  Dick  cried— 

"Haiti — halt!  Coachman,  pull  up!  Pull  up  this 
moment,  or  you  will  have  a  bullet  through  your  brain." 

"  Murder  f"  cried  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach.  "  It's 
a  highwayman.    Murder !  murder  I" 

But  he  pulled  up. 

"  Dismount !"  cried  Turpin,  as  soon  as  he  found  he  had 
succeeded  so  far.  "  Down  into  the  road  with  you,  or  you 
are  a  dead  man." 

"Oh I  cuss  it!"  said  the  driver,  mutteringly,  as  he 
descended.  "  There  will  be  a  precious  row  about  this ;  but 
I  ain't  a  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  sit  still  and  be  fired 
at  like  Bob  Clark." 

When  he  descended  from  the  box,  the  coachman  dropped 
the  reins,  so  the  horses  were  left  to  themselves. 

As  they  had  come  from  London  at  full  speed  without 
stopping,  they  were  glad  enough  of  a  rest,  and  there  was 
nc  fear  that  they  would  start  off  of  themselves. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  among  the  passengers,  both 
inside  and  out,  was  very  great  indeed,  and  a  medley  ol 
oaths  and  shrieks  came  on  the  highwayman's  ears. 

He  put  into  practice  a  ruse  which  hitherto  had  never 
faili'd  liim. 

Apparently  addressing  himself  to  the  hedge,  as  though 
there  were  persons  concealed  there,  Dick  cried— 

"  Keep  your  weapons  ready.  If  anyone  moves  or  resists, 
fire  at  once,  and  settle  thera  all." 

The  passengers  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  who  just 
bi'fore  had  been  very  clamorous,  became  silent  imme- 
diately. 

They  had  a  very  wholesome  and  natural  dread  of  being 
shot  down  like  so  many  pigeons,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  thought  the  most  prudent  thing  they  coulo 
do  was  to  remain  perfectly  still. 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  perceiving  that  his  words  had 
produced  the  effect  he  desired  and  expected,  Dick  Turpi) 
rode  coolly  and  boldly  enough  up  to  the  door  of  t/  ^ 
coach. 

In  their  desire  to  learn  what  was  the  matter,  ii( 
window  had  been  let  down,  and  several  heads  had  t  «eb 
protruded. 

But  seeing  Dick  Turpin  approaching,  these  were  rayidly 
withdrawn,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  window 
again. 

The  highwayman,  however,  was  in  time  to  prevent 
this. 

He  still  held  the  undischarged  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
placing  this,  in  an  apparently  negligent  manner,  upon  the 
window-sill,  he  said — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  really  sorry  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  interrupting  you  on  your  journey,  but  as  you 
know  such  obstacles  as  tolls  still  exist,  and,  for  to-night  1 
am  appointed  to  take  the  money." 

"Stuff!  fudge!"  said  a  voice.  "Take  that,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  you.  I  can  tell  you,  it  is  all  you  will  get 
out  of  me." 

.  ith  these  words,  a  man,  who  was  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  coach,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and,  coeking 
it,  presented  it  full  at  the  highwayniLan's  heibd. 

But  Dick  Turpin  never  moved. 

The  trigger  was  pulled. 

The  |iovvder  flashed  in  the  pan. 

But  no  report  followed. 

"Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  cried  Dfek.  "Then,  if  that's 
all  you  lyre  able  to  give  me  I  suppose  I  may  say  thank 
you  for  nothing ;  however,  you  have  had  your  shot,  and 
now  it  is  my  tarn." 

Turpin  slowly  raised  his  pistol  as  he  spoke. 

•'  No !—  no !"  cried  the  raan  who  had  been  so  fast  with 
his  fire-arms ;  "  no ! — no  !     Murder !" 

"  It  wotdd  be,  only  1  fear  I  shall  hurt  the  ethers  in  fSt» 
«oach ;  however,  mnej  I  must  and  will  h«ve,  and  if  yo* 
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will  anrrender  quietly  whatever  money  and  other  articles 
of  Talne  you  may  have  about  you,  I  will  use  no  harsh 
meaaurea ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  refuse,  I  shall  have 
to  take  what  I  want,  and  then  you  will  find  I  shall  be 
more  rough  than  pleasant." 

"  But  this  is  monstrous,"  said  a  voice.  "  Monstrous 
to  a  degree  !  Why  there  are,  counting  myself,  five  men  in 
the  coach  ;  and  aro  wo  to  tamely  submit  to  be  robbed  by 
one  manr    Fho:  stuff  1    Assisi  £3,  and  we  noon 

prove  ourselves  ft  oxatch  for  him." 

"You  forg^  my  men  are  waiting  behind  th«'h«aa:e," 
said  Dick  Turpin,  quietly.  "  At  a  word  from  me  they 
will  come  forward ;  and,  when  they  do,  you  will  heartily 
wish  that  the  thought  of  resistance  had  never  entered 
your  heads.  Come,  now,  take  good  advice,  and  hand  over 
quietly.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  take  what  I  want ;  so  that, 
iu  the  end,  it  will  be  all  the  same ;  and  I  am  sure  the  way 
I  have  proposed  is  by  far  the  best  for  you." 
Dick  Turpin  dropped  the  reins  as  he  spoke. 
He  knew  he  could  trust  to  Black  Be*e  not  to  move  until 
he  c^ave  her  a  signal  to  do  so. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  he  held  it  inside  the  coach,  aa  he 
•aid — 

"  Now,   ladies  and  gentlemen,  put  your  money    and 
valuables  in  that,  and  then  there  will  be  no  harm  doue." 
Not  a  movement  was  made. 

Seeing  this,  Dick  held  the  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  pas- 
senger who  sat  next  the  door,  and  held  his  hat  just  before 
him. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  sterner  tone  of  voice  than  he 
had  hitherto  employed,  "  comply  with  my  demands,  or, 
as  surely  as  you  are  alive  at  this  moment,  you  will  be  a 
dead  man  if  you  refuse  or  even  hesitate !" 

CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

WCK  TUBPIN  SUCCEEDS  IN  TAKING  A  GOOD  BOOTT  FROM 
THE  ST.  ALBAU'a  COACH,  AND  BLACK  BESS  MEKTS 
WITH  A  MISHAP. 

The  passenger  thus  addressed  glared  fearfully  at  Dick 
Turpin. 

He  was  a  big,  stout,  pompous-looking  man,  with  a 
eountenance  of  a  purple  hue. 

But  the  close  proximity  of  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  colour  dt  his  visage. 

It  assumed  a  dusky,  bilious-looking  tint. 

Dick  saw  that  he  made  an  impression,  and  he  has- 
♦.ened  to  improve  it 

Accordingly,  he  pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  into 
thv' bloated  cheek  of  the  fat  traveller  until  it  positively 
totk  ".hed  the  bone. 

"  Now,"  said  Turpin,  "  which  will  you  do  ?  Will  you 
hand  over  your  things  to  me,  or  shall  my  followers  rifle 
them  from  your  dead  body  ?" 

A  deep  groan  was  the  response. 

And  then,  in  a  manner  which  showed  how  much  it  went 
against  kis  inclination,  the  traveller  took  a  pocket-book 
from  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  dropped  it  into  Oick 
Turpin'a  hat. 

"  Quicker,  sir !  quicker !"  said  our  hero.  "  Recol- 
lect there  are  others  waiting  to  take  their  turn,  and  I  am 
iesirous  that  you  should  all  continue  your  journey  with 
the  leASt  possible  delay." 

"  Wof't  that  do,  villain  ?"  asked  the  traveller. 

"No  hard  names,  if  you  please,"  said  Dick,  g^JO<i~ 
hamouredly.  "  I  now  want  that  watch,  the  chain  of 
which  I  can  see  iTAngling  from  your  fob,  and  I  want 
besides  the  diamond  p.n  out  of  your  neckcloth,  and  those 
two  rings  off  your  fingeu". !" 

The  fat  traveller  groaned  ag»>.»N 

Bui  ffieling  that  it  would  be  madness  to  resist,  he  com 
plied  with  the  highwayman's  demands ;  for  ke  had  \he 
good  dense  to    value  bis  life  at    more  warth  .than    the 
possession  of  a  few  jewels. 

80  he  gave  Dick  the  articles  for  which  he  had  asKed, 
though  to  do  so  went  sorely  against  the  grain. 

Satisfied  with  this  individual,  Dick  removed  the  piatou  ' 

The  fat  traveller  sank  back  in  the  corner,  and  watched 
nis  fellow-passengers  with  an  air  of  savap''  aatiafactioa. 

Dick  took  them  all  in  turn. 

The  compliance  of  the  poQipous  gentleman  in  the  eomer 
■eomed  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  rest,  who  sorren- 
tered  their  property  with  no  more  hnfutation  than  migtU 
kit**  bMO  expwted. 


Diok  had  to  transfer  the  contents  of  the  hat  to  his 

pockets  several  times. 

He  was  overjoyed  ac  his  success. 
But  inside  the  coach  he   showed  no  favour  or  par- 
tiality. 

He  levied  his  contributions  up,,a  all  alike,  and  would 
not  leave  any  until  they  had  handed  over  all  the  vahiables 
th^y  had  about  them. 

Diuk  grew  more  and  more  elated  aa  tUe  money  ano 
jewels  kept  falling  into  his  hat. 

At  length  he  despoiled  the  last  passenger. 
Then  making  a  low  bow  with  his  hai,  he  said — 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing 
you  a  very  good  evening.  I  am  sorry  to  have  hitnlero.J 
you  80  much,  though  I  must  say  the  fault  is  partially 
your  own.  However,  our  acquaintance,  thongli  vry 
brief,  has  been  very  agreeable  to  me  at  all  events,  siid 
so  good  P.'^^ht,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

With  these  words  Dick  Turpin  placed  his  hat  upon  hia 
head. 

"  Oh  !  d — n  your  politeness !"  he  heard  a  voice  say,  but 
he  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  which  had  so  far  ait<?nded 
his  efforts,  Dick  now  resolved  to  turn  a  portion  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  outside  passengers. 

He  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  le, 
escape  scot-free  when  those  inside  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  toll  so  heavily. 

Besides,  he  knew  that  the  outsiders  were  often  persoas 
who  carried  large  sums  about  with  them. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Dick  Turpin  changed  Biar-I; 
Bess's  position  in  order  to  carry  out  his  intention  than  he 
was  startled  by  an  occurrence  which  we  must  go  back  a 
little  to  explain. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  noticed  tliat  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  guard  of  the  coach. 

Now  as  this  happened  on  a  stage-coach  to  be  a  very 
important  functionary,  the  omission  cannot  fail  to  appear 
extraordinary. 

We  proceed  to  account  for  it. 

The  guard  of  a  stage-coach  was  always  provided  with 
two  articles,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  insignia 
of  his  office. 

A  long  tin  horn. 
A  blunderbuss. 
Those  were  the  two  articles. 

They  were  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  coach  on 
either  side  of  his  seat,  and  were  covered  with  wicker- 
work  cases  to  protect  thcai  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

The  one  was  to  be  used  whenever  they  were  approach- 
ing a  village  or  place  where  they  stopped,  and  the  loud 
discordant  noise  which  could  be  produced  by  blowing  intt 
it  served  to  give  timely  notice  of  their  arrival. 

The  other — the  blunderbuss — was  to  be  used  by  the 
guard  to  protect  the  passengers  and  the  coach  from  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them. 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  guard  on  this  occasion    do  his 
duty,  and  make  use  of  this  formidable  weapon  of  defence  ? 
The  reason  was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  guard  was  a  prudent  man. 

He  reraemlK^red  iliat  the  road  was  patrolled  by  a 
detachment  of  dragoons. 

The  coach  had  passed  them  not  long  before  it  waa 
stopped  by  the  highwayniau. 

This  guard,  then,  being  aware  that  absolute  trust  waa 
not  to  be  placed  upon  the  death-dealing  qualities  of  the 
blunderbuss,  and,  knowing  also  that  if  he  failed  to  slay 
the  highwayman  when  he  fired  it,  his  life  would,  in  all 
probability,'pay  the  forfeit,  he  bethought  himself  of  another 
plan  of  proceeding,  which  was,  In  his  judgment,  an  in« 
finitely  better  one. 

In  this  belief  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  nis  plan  into 
execution. 

Instead,  then,  of  making  the  slightest  demonstraticn 
when  Dick  Turpin  rode    out  and  stopped  the  ooaoh,    he 
slipped  quietly  from  his  seat  into  the  road. 
He  was  not  perceived. 

Aa  soon  aa  he  gained  his    feet,   he  ran  along  the  road 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  taking  the  direction  in 
which  they  had  just  come. 
His  purpose  may  be  guessed. 

It  was  to  run  back  until  he  either  met  or  overtook  tb« 
inK     »f  dragoons  which  Ke  had  passed. 
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The  guard  calcalated  correctly  enough  that  the  high- 
wayman was  not  likely  to  meet  with  muoh  rGsistance, 
and  that  it  would  take  him  some  considerable  time. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  guard  doubted  not 
that  by  making  good  use  of  his  legs  he  should  be  able 
to  roach  the  dragoons,  and  return  with  them  before  the 
highwayman  finished. 

He  succeeded  beyond  his  anticipations. 

It  so  happened  that  the  dragoons,  having  gone  to  the 
ond  of  their  beat,  were  returning. 

The  consequence  was  he  met  them. 

A  very  few  words  sufficed  to  make  the  soldiers  aware 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  animate  them. 

Without  troubling  about  the  guard,  the  officer  of 
dragoons  called  out  to  his  followers,  and  the  whole  troop 
sot  off  at  a  fall  gallop  down  the  road,  leaving  the  pant 


The  reader  will  now  understand  what  it  was  that 
attracted  Dick  Turpin's  attention  when  he  was  about  to 
levy  his  contributions  upon  the  outside  travellers. 

He  was  surprised  first  of  all  by  a  loud  shoi>t  of  grati- 
fication which  came  from  one  of  them. 

Dick's  eyes  glanced  like  lightning  in  *«  direction  to 
which  the  man's  face  waa  turned. 

Then  he  saw  and  comprehended  his  danger  in  an 
instant. 

Only  a  few  yards  off  was  a  troop  of  dragoons. 

They  were  coming  on  at. a  full  gallop. 

Somehow  or  other  Dick  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
dragoons  until  he  was  warned  by  the  glitter  of  their 
accoutrements  as  they  came  galloping  towards  him 
along  the  road. 

But  Dick  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

It  was  clear  he  would  have  to  forego  his  purpose  or 


ing  and  exhausted  guard  to  come  after  them  in  the  beat    taking  toll  from  the  passengers  on  the  roof  of  th«  St. 
manner  he  could.  «     Alban'a  ooaoh. 
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Taking  a  firm  gx&ap  of  the  rolns,  he  spoke  a  few  encou- 
iPging  words  to  Black  Bess,  aud  wheeled  her  round. 

TtiO  drajjoona  inoroivsed  their  speed  by  goring  their 
horses  witli  their  spurs,  until  the  poor  beasts  were 
maddened  by  the  pain. 

In  another  instaat  they  wonid  be  upon  their  prej. 

But  Eislr  Turpiii  made  Black  Bess  face  the  hedge  on 
one  side  of  the  roa  I. 

It  was  no  very  great  height,  though  it  was  planted  oa 
tlio  top  of  a  bank. 

Still  Turpin  felt  sure  iha.i  his  mare  could  leap  it 
iftsily, 

lie  uttered  tlie  word  that  was  requisite  to  gi  to  toer  the 
impulse. 

She  seemed  to  draw  her  body  into  a  small  compass, 
aud  drew  her  head  in  until  it  almost  touched  her  kreast.  _ 

She  gave  one  bound  forward. 

The  next  momeut  she  alighted  on  the  other  8i(3e  of  the 
bedge. 

But  Dick  was  only  just  in  time. 

Kven  as  Black  Bess  alighted  on  the  soft  turf  of  the 
meadow  which  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  so  did  the  dragoons  arrive  on  the  spot. 

But  such  was  the  speed  at  which  they  came,  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  pull  up  just  opposite  the  coach. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  that  ihey  fancied  the  highway- 
man, upon  seeing  them  approach,  would  turn  round  and 
lly,  and  they  wislied  to  keep  up  their  speed  so  as  to  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  overtaking  him. 

But  Dick  was  not  likely  to  turn  back,  because  that 
would  lead  him  away  from  his  destination. 

He  wished  to  go  in  *he  direction  of  London,  and  so  he 
leaped  over  the  hedge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road. 

This  movement,  then,  being  altogether  unexpected  by 
the  dragoons,  quite  disconcerted  them. 

They  overshot  their  mai-k  considerably. 

Dick  turned  round  and  waved  his  bat  in  a  defiant  and 
ironical  manner. 

Then,  letting  the  reins  fall  loosely  upon  the  neck  of  his 
bonny  mare,  he  uttered  a  few  encouraging  sounds,  which 
he  knew  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  her  to  make 
all  speed. 

Away,  then,  Hke  some  phantom  horse  and  rider,  Dick 
Turpin  and  Black  Bess  flew  over  the  meadow. 

By  the  time  the  dragoons  entered  it,  Dick  leaped  a 
\odge  that  took  him  into  another. 

Glancing  back,  pver  his  shoulder,  at  his  pursuers,  he 
saw,  by  their  manner,  that  they  intended  to  make  a  chase 
of  it. 

But  Dick  Turpin,  unencumbered  as  he  was  in  any  way, 
lelt  that  he  could  laugh  all  their  efforts  to  scorn. 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"  Well — well,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  successful  beycnd 
all  expectation,  and  I  feel  light-hearted  in  consequence. 
These  gentlemen  desire  a  gallop,  aud  they  shall  have 
one.  I  will  lead  them  a  pretty  dance  though,  and  when 
they  are  ttred  out  I  will  shoot  off  out  of  their  raach." 

These  words  will  be  enough  to  show  what  Dick  Turpin 
intended  to  do. 

Looking  back  once  more,  he  found  that  he  aad  got  a 
start  of  at  least  half  a  mile. 

While  that  distance  was  pieserved  between  them  of 
course  it  would  be  all  right  enough,  for  they  were  unable 
to  do  him  any  injury  until  they  came  to  closer  quarters. 

Having  noted  this,  he  made  a  rapid  calcuialion  tia  to 
the  speed  which  the  dragoons  would  be  able  to  make. 

This  speed  he  found  Black  Bess  would  be  able  to  per- 
form with  ease,  and  without  distressing  herself  in  the 
least. 

The  drigoous'  horses  were  muph  heavier  'nan  Black 
Bess,  and  consequently  not  able  in  Keep  c.^  &  rapid  pa/'« 
for  so  long. 

Then  the  soldiers  themselves  were  much  heavier  than 
Dick,  who  might  almost  have  been  consi^lered  f  light 
weight. 

Besides  this,  the  aragoons  were  encumoeroa  with 
accoutrements  and  trappings  of  various  kinds,  which, 
taken  altogether,  made  a  material  difference  in  the  weight. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  speed  which  these  liorses 
could  with  dJfiSculty  accomplish,  would  be  performed  by 
Black  Bess  with  the  gr-jatest  ease,  for  she  was  clean-Hrcbed 
Bs  a  race  horse. 

Dick  Turpin,  then,  resolved  to  keep  up  such  a  Speed 
th»t  he  should  pre^'-rTo  thi-  ^eme  distance  from  his  foes  as 


there  then  was  between  them,  feeling  confident  that  ha 
could  out-distance  them  at  any  time  he  thought  proper. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  stil!  a  prudent  person  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  got  cut  of  danger  as  quickly 
as  they  possible  could.  '%' 

Dick's  calculi  .tion,  though  ingenious  and  correct,  was. 
unfortunately,  liable  to  be  easily  derauged. 

However,  without  troubling  himself  about  anything 
more  than  the  dragoons,  who  were  in  the  rear,  Dick 
Turpin  set  off  with  a  light  heart  across  the  second 
meadow. 

A  faint  shout  came  upon  his  ears. 

But  he  heeded  it  not. 

At  a  long,  s-^oeping  gallop,  which  made  it  appear  as 
though  the  grourid  glided  from  under  her  feet,  Blaek 
Bess  sped  over  the  meadows. 

Dick  had  said  that  he  should  make  his  way  by  a 
circuitous  route  to•D^ury  Lane,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  was  about  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  for  the  direction 
iii  which  he  was  now  going  was  one  that  took  him  quite 
away  from  his  destination. 

Still,  thoMgh  he  directed  his  coursa  to  the  eastward,  he 
inclined  more  and  more  to  the  south, 

No  doubt  the  dragoons,  perceiving  that  the  distance 
was  not  increased,  had  strong  hopes  that  they  should  be 
able  in  the  end  to  run  down  their  prey. 

They  were  scarcely  likely  to  arrive  at  the  real  state  ot 
affairs. 

On  they  came,  then,  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  all 
the  time  on  the  look-out  for  a  reinforcement. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Dick,  though  purely  from 
chance,  took  a  direction  which  led  him  clear  of  all  the 
other  bands  that  wore  patrolling  the  various  roads. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  had  kept  this  up  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  when  he  felt  sure  that  the  horses  r' 
the  dragoons  were  will-nigh  exhausted,  Dick  Turpin 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  chase. 

He  was  the  more  moved  to  do  this  because  he  was 
gradually  nearing  London,  and  ho  by  no  means  wished  to 
be  tracked  into  any  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

Accordingly  he  determined  to  urge  Black  Bess  to  put 
forth  her  utmost  speed  for  a  few  moments,  which  would, 
he  knew,  sufHce  to  take  him  out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers. 

"  Quick,  old  lass,  he  cried,  addreefing  Black  Besa. 
"  One  more  effort,  and  then  all  will  be  over.  You  shall 
have  good  rest  and  plenty  of  food,  of  a  far  better  quality 
than  you  have  partaken  of  lately." 

The  cheei-y  tone  of  voice  in  which  Dick  spoke  made  a 
wonderful  difference  to  the  speed  of  Black  Bess. 

If  she  did  not  understand  the  words  themselves,  sh« 
assuredly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered. 

liut  before  he  started  her  off,  Dick  resolved  to  clear  the 
hedge  that  was  just  before  him. 

As  he  came  closer  he  saw  that  this  hedge  skirted  a 
broad  high-road. 

Up  and  down  this  road,  however,  he  was  able,  from  his 
elevated  position  on  the  back  of  Black  Bess,  to  see  for  a 
long  distance. 

A  hasty  glance  in  both  directions  satisfied  him  that 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  one  mounted. 

If  there  had  been,  he  would  have  most  certainly  per- 
ceived them. 

The  hedge  was  rather  high,  bat  still  it  was  no  great 
obstacle  to  Biack  Bess,  who  possessed  marvellous  pf)wer< 
of  leaping. 

She  saw  the  obstacle  before  her,  and  a  touch  on  the 
flauk  was  all  the  urging  she  required  to  clear  it. 

Then,  when  she  was  within  a  proper  distance,  s»ie  rose 
lightly  and  beautifully  into  the  air. 

Another  faiul  cry  from  the  rear  told  Dick  Turpin  that 
this  action  had  been  perceived  by  his  pursuers. 

The  next  moment  Black  Bess  alighted  in  the  high-road. 

Along  this  Dick  resolved  to  continue  for  a  little  dis- 
tance before  taking  to  the  fields  again,  as  o^'er  the  oppo- 
site hedge  was  a  large  expanse  of  ploughed  hud. 

Over  this  Black  Bess  wo»ld  only  be  able  to  go  slowly, 
and,  besides,  it  would  fatigue  her  immensely. 

Accordingly,  Dick  turned  Ler  head  round  and  cheered 
her  onward. 

To  his  surprise — we  might  almost  say  horror — he  faH 
that  she  limped  painfully. 

Black  Bess  had  fallen  dead  lama  I 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVII, 

imCff.  TUBPIN  DISCOVERS  THE  CAUSE  OF  BUACK  BESS's 
LA-MENESS,  AND  HAS  A  NARROW  ESCAPE  OP  HIS  UFE 
7BOM  THB   CARBINES   OF  THB   DRAGOONS. 

Fob  a  moment  Dick  felt  as  though  deprived  of  breath  —of 
Ufe. 

He  could  aot  realise  the  truth  o^  what  had  just 
occurred. 

But  he  was  soou  lorced  to  the  reality  of  it. 

Black  Bess  was  lame. 

So  lame,  that  it  was  with.  diiBculty  and  ovidont  pain 
that  she  was  Ma  to  put  her  near  fore  foot  on  to  tb« 
ground  at  all.  ^j 

What  could  have  produced  this  sudden  lameness  ? 

Before  the  leap  Dick  had  felt  nothing  of  it,  but  he  fe-d- 
came  sensible  of  the  fact  the  moment  she  alighted 

Had  the  leap  caused  it,  then  ? 

It  would  seem  so ;  and  yet  he  had  not  notkad  that  she 
had  dropped  to  the  ground  with  particul&r  ueaviness. 

Certainly  not  with  heaviness  sufficient  to  have  injured 
her  leg. 

But  what  an  unfortunate  moment  it  w&s  lor  so  unfortu- 
nate an  accident  to  occur ! 

The  start  of  his  pursuers  which  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
served would  soon  become  diminished. 

He  could  hear  them  in  the  distance,  as,  with  loud  shouts 
and  cries,  they  came  across  the  meadows. 

In  three  minutes  they  would  be  upon  him. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Black  Bess  made  an  effort  to  continue  on  her  way. 

But  Dick  checked  her. 

He  knew  the  dauntless  mettle  of  his  boiiuy  m.ire. 

She  would  keep  up  her  speed,  no  matter  how  great  the 
pain. 

But  her  master  was  not  content  to  fcUow  hor  to  injure 
herself  thus. 

It  was  just  possible  that,  in  alighting  from  her  leap 
over  the  hedge,  she  had  dropped  upon  a  stoae,  which 
would  bo  quite  sufficient  to  cause  hor  sudden  lameness. 

Dick  Turpin  glanced  in  the  direction  of  his  foos. 

He  could  see  them  coming. 

Ho  could  tell,  too,  by  their  manner,  that  they  perceived 
he  had  come  to  a  standstill. 

They  were  striving  all  they  could  to  t^ike  tho  utmost  I 
tdvfrutatie  of  iA- 

Haviug  satisiied  himself  by  this  one  glance  as  to  their 
precise  distance,  Dick  Turpin  suddenly  dismounted  from 
his  steed. 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  her  injured  foot. 

He  was  not  without  a  hope  that  a  stone  had  lodgad  in 
it,  and  that  when  he  removed  it  he  should  remove  hia 
mare's  lameness  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  he  took  hold  of  her  foot  this  hope  was  dissi- 
pated. 

He  saw,  in  a  moment,  the  true  cause. 

Black  Bess's  shoos  wore  thin,  and  in  alighting  upon 
tho  hard  road  the  shoe  upon  the  near  fore  toot  had  been 
broken  into  two  pieces. 

One  of  these  pieces  had  disappeared. 

The  other  was  twisted  round  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
presented  a  sharp  edge  to  the  frog — the  tender  piece  of 
horn  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  leg  of  the  frog  when  bent  up. 

The  sharp  edge  of  the  shoe  was  then  twisted  round,  so 
that  Avhenever  Black  Bess  put  her  foot  upon  tho  ground 
It  pressed  against  thils  tender  piece  of  aorr.. 

The  pain  thus  produced  would  cause  hoc  to  ''"mp. 

Dick  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  when  he  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  now  that  it  was  too  late,  repented  of  hi''  fool- 
Lardiness. 

He  wished  that  ho  had  been  content  to  galley  right 
away  at  once. 

Regrets,  however,  w-orn  usolesa.  and  so,  very  wiselv-  be 
set  about  repairing,  {n  the  best  mannrsr  oe  oowci,  ine  mis- 
chief that  had  been  dene. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  bold  of  tbe  fragment 
of  iron  shoe. 

A  sadden  wrencu  enabled  him  to  disengage  it  entirely 
from  Ids  mare's  foot. 

Then  he  looked  at  it  oloselv,  but  could  not  see  tha*  she 
bad  injured  herself. 

No  doubt  her  lameness  was  now  removed. 

Bat  then  another  difficulty  presented  itself. 


How  was  she  to  run  without  a  shoe  ? 
A  gallop  over  the  hard  road  would  do  hor  irreparable 
injury,  and  make  her  lame  in  earnest. 

Besides,  ere  she  had  gone  far  the  hoof  would  bo  com- 
pletely knocked  away,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  het 
to  proceed,  even  at  a  walk. 

Truly  was  Dick  Turpin  in  a  dilemma. 

Besides,  he  had  no  time  to  invent  some  scfiemo  that 
would  enable  him  to  elude  his  enemies  or  provide  BlacJc 
Bess  with  a  substitute  for  her  shoe. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  before  he  cop  Id  e?ea  mount  again, 
his  foes  would  be  upon  him. 

They  were  more  than  half-way  aoiX>8s  the  m*adow,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  more  would  reach  the  hedge. 

Despite  these  distracting  and  dispiriting  circumstances, 
Dick  Turpin  all  at  once  thought  of  a  means  by  which  he 
could  render  Black  Bess  fit  for  the  road. 

He  no  sooner  thought  about  the  plan  than  he  set  about 
adopting  it. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  took  his  thick  but  soft  felt  hat  ofl 
his  head. 

He  unwound  his  voluminous  neckcloth  from  about  hia 
throat. 

With  the  same  speed  he  put  Black  Bess's  foot  into  the 
hat,  and  bound  it  tightly  round  her  leg  with  the  neck- 
cloth. 

Although  he  worked  so  rapidly,  he  took  caro  to  do  hia 
work  securely. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  him  if  it  came  undone. 

But  he  fancied,  and  with  good  reason,  that  if  he  could 
envelop  his  mare's  foot  in  the  felt  hat,  and  tio  it  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  fear  of  its  coming  off, 
Black  Bess  would  feel  but  little  inconvenience  from  tho  loss 
cf  her  shoe. 

Upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  could  think  of  no 
other  plan  that  seemed  so  likely  to  succeed. 

Ere  one  would  liave  thought  it  possible,  he  had  ban- 
daged up  Black  Boss's  hoof. 

So  long  as  tho  felt  remained  between  it  and  the  ground, 
all  would  be  well. 

She  would  receive  little  or  no  injury  and  feel  but  slight 
inconvenience,  for  Dick  had  been  carei'ul,  in  tying  on  the 
bandage,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not  impedo 
the  free  motion  (rf  the  leg. 

This  done,  he  rose  from  his  stooping  p,isture  and  pre- 
pared to  mounu 

But  while  he  had  been  occupied  in  the  manner  we  h.-^ve 
described,  his  enemies  had  not  been  idle. 

Dick  was  absolutely  staggered  with  surprise  when  he 
looked  up. 

We  will  describe  what  had  taken  place. 

The  dragoons  became  aware,  almost  immediately,  that 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  had  met  with  a  mishap  of  somo 
kind  or  other. 

If  not,  why  should  he  pause  on  the  road,  and  then 
afterwords  dismount,  for  they  saw  him  do  this  quite 
plainly. 

In  the  hope,  then,  that  they  should  be  able  to  put  an 
end  to  this  long  and  fatiguing  chase,  the  dragoons  spared 
neither  whip  nor  spur  in  urging  their  horses  onwards. 

But  the  poor  creatures  flagged  perceptibly,  never- 
theless. 

The  dragoons  kept  straight  on  towards  the  hedge  thst 
divided  the  meadow  from  the  high-road. 

The  highwayman  had  leaped  it,  and  wliy  shoudd  net 
they  be  able  to  do  so  ? 

They  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.    '"" 

But  as  they  galloped  forward,  the  horses,  perceiving 
the  obstacle  before  them,  and  not  having  strength  to  siu- 
mouat  it,  swerved  on  one  side,  and  came  to  a  halt ;  nor 
could  they  be  induced  to  face  the  hedge,  even  though 
brought  round  to  do  so  several  times. 

Some  very  horrible  curses  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
dragoons  when  thoy  found  that  their  horses  so  steadily 
refused  to  clear  the  hedge. 

All  this  while  Dick  Turpin  was  engaged  in  binding  up 
Black  Bess's  foot. 

They  coa'd  see  uim  a  few  yards  further  down  the  road 
plain  enough. 

But  what  were  the  dragoons  to  do  ? 

Naturally  enough,  they  looked  to^S'ards  iheu:  leader  foi 
instructions. 

He  did  not  hesitate. 
'•  Two  of  you  remain  here,"  he  sud^  '*  l;«biad  th«  tteds& 
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Shoot  the  rascal  down  if  he  attempts  to  move,  but  call 
out  first  and  give  him  warning.  I  will  go  with  the  rest 
along  the  hedge.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  a  gate  some 
distance  further  down,  and  when  we  get  through  that  all 
will  be  easy  eaough." 

The  two  men    selected  to  remain   did  so,  ojid     ho   i<j- 
mainder  galloped  alCPg  the  meadow  in  the  direo   on 
London. 

At  this  extremity  of  the  field  there  w«s  »  gate.  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  dragoons  laboured  tw*  no 
mistake. 

The  instant,  then,  that  Dick  Turpin  finished  bU  i«sK 
and  rose  to  his  feet,  he  was  startled  to  perceive,  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  a  couple  of  his  fo«».  the 
dragoons. 

They  were  only  a  few  yards'  distance  from  him 

They  were  mounted,  and  therefore  were  easily  able  to 
see  over  the  hedge  into  the  road. 

Each  one  held  a  carbine  to  his  shoulder,  wHh  the  mns- 
zles  turned  towards  the  highwayman. 

"Move  a  single  step,"  they  said,  in  loud,  clear  tones, 
"  and  we  fire  !  You  cannot  escape  at  this  short  distance, 
80  beware.  Kemain  where  you  now  are,  and  attempt  to 
move  at  your  peril !" 

Dick  was  paralysed  for  a  moment  by  t^iis  address. 

He  did  not  believe  it  pcfssiblo  that  hia  foes  could  so 
soon  have  got  so  close  to  him. 

He  was  astonished,  too,  to  see  only  two  ol  the  dragoons 
looking  over  the  hedge. 

Where  had  the  remainder  gone  ? 

Mechanically  glancing  up  the  road  he  caught  sight  of 
them  flying  along  the  meadows,  and  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  London. 

Their  bright  steel  caps  were  just  visible  above  the 
hedgerow. 

In  an  instant,  then,  Dick  Turpin  understood  the  state  of 
affairs. 

These  two  dragoons  had  been  loft  on  guard  over  him 
wnile  the  remainder  made  all  speed  they  could  to  the  gate 
which  led  out  of  the  field  into  the  road,  and  which  he 
imagined  was  at  that  end  of  the  field  that  lay  towards 
Loudon. 

Dick  Turpin  now  felt  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  and 
dangerous  position  indeed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  for  a  moment,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best. 

But  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  the  last  thing  Dick 
Turpin  would  have  thought  of  would  be  to  remain  in  the 
road  until  the  other  dragoons  came  round  and  made  him 
prisoner. 

Such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  that  was  altogether 
foreign  to  his  nature. 

But  death  or  capture  seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 

He  had  a  choice  of  those  two  evils,  certainly,  but  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  escape  both  ? 

It  seemed  impossible. 

All  this  flashed  through  Dick  Turpin's  mind  with  that 
rapidity  of  which  thought  is  alone  capable. 

He  looked  at  the  dragoons.     " 

There  they  sat  immovably  upon  their  steeds,  with  such 
an  expression  of  savage  ferocity  upon  their  countenances 
as  left  Dick  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  would  be  as  good 
as  their  word  if  he  attempted  to  move. 

How  was  ho  to  naount  ? 

Before  he  could  seat  himself  in  the  saddle,  his  Dody 
would  be  perforated  with  their  bullets. 

Dick's  fertile  brain,  however,  suggested  a  means  of 
getting  free  from  this  difficulty,  though  it  would  be  a 
fearful  risk  to  attempt  it. 

He  felt,  however,  that  his  position  was  so  baJ  tbM  no 
could  not  possibly  make  it  worse. 

It  may  be  that  this  feeling  had  the  effect  of  iiispit 'ng 
him  with  a  desperate  and  reckless  sort  of  courage. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  he  resolved  ♦■'i  cnxry  hia 
design  into  execution. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  the  dragoons  wori;  on 
guard  on  the  off  side  of  the  road. 

Dick  Turpin  Kad  been  attending  to  Black  Bess's  near 
fore  foot. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  Black  Be88 
was  interposed  between  Dick  Turpin  and  his  foes. 

In  fact,  he  saw  them  as  he  stood  by  the  side  ot  his 
tiaro  and  looked  over  her  baok . 

Consequently,  the  only  por+.ion  of  Dick  Turpin'a  body 


whinh  was  visible  to  the  dragoons  was  his  head  and 
sLuulders. 

Sudderiy,  then,  Dick  Turpin  took  hold  of  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  with  both  hands,  and  stooped  down  so  that 
his  bead  was  out  of  sight  of  his  foes. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  utterance  to  a  try  wiiich  h« 
had  taught  Black  Bess  to  understand. 

It  meant  that  she  was  tj  gallop  forward  with  all  her 
speed. 

She  understood  the  signal,  and  obeyed  it  instantly. 

The  dragoons  were  rather  taken  by  surprise,  and. 
Cdder  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  fired  their  carbines. 

T^:?  was  just  what  Dick  Turpin  calculated  upon,  just 
what  he  hoped  for  ana  expecieJ. 

The  bullets  did  no  injury,  but  went  whistling  harm- 
lessly through  the  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

By  clinging  to  the  pommel  of  tUe  saddle,  he  was  able 
to  keep  up  with  Black  Bess. 

Then,  suddenly  swinging  his  body  upwards,  he  dropped 
into  the  sjiddle. 

This  feat  is  by  no  m    ns  so  difficult  as  it  looks. 

Every  reader  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  seen 
the  same  thing  done  in  ihe  circus. 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  feats  performed. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  as  these  riders  take  hold  of 
the  broad  band  fastened  round  the  body  of  the  horse,  and, 
after  running  by  the  side  for  a  moment,  swing  themselves 
on  tj  the  horse's  back,  so  did  Dick  Turpin,  after  running 
by  the  side  of  Black  Bess  while  clinging  to  the  pommel, 
swing  himself  into  the  saddle. 

He  had  many  a  time  performed  the  feat  in  sport,  and 
now  it  became  useful  to  him. 

The  dragoons  were  quite  aghast  with  surprise  when 
they  saw  Dick  Turpin  perform  this  feat,  and,  before  they 
could  recover  themselves,  he  was  far  off  down  the  road. 

Uttering  a  curse,  they  galloped  after  their  companions. 

Dick  could  tell  he  was  unhurt,  and  was  almost  certain 
that  his  priceless  mare  had  not  received  any  injury. 

The  bullets  had  gone  too  high. 

The  felt  hat  seemed  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably, 
and  Black  Bess  flew  along  the  road  at  one  of  her  old 
sweeping  gallops. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over. 

Dick,  of  course,  had  taken  his  way  along  the  road  ii 
the  direction  oi  London — and  not  away  from  it. 

The  consequence  ot  this  was,  that  hj  reached  th«  pat« 
that  led  out  of  the  fioid  in  a  very  short  space  ol  L  rue 
indeed. 

Here  were  the  remainder  of  the  dragoons. 

Upon  reaching  this  gate,  they  found  it  had  been  very 
securely  padlocked,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  keep 
ing  out  trespassers. 

This  lock  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  tc  unfasten 

At  last  they  thought  of  what  ought  to  have  occarred  to 
thcttj  at  first ;  and  that  was,  that  it  would  be  au  estsy 
matter  to  lift  the  gate  bodily  off  its  hinges. 

As  soon  as  one  proposed  this  it  was  quickly  done. 

But,  even  while  they  were  in  the  act  ot  lifting  the  g"!«. 
the  report  from  the  discharge  of  their  comrades'  carbi  ncs 
reached  their  ears. 

The  next  moment  they  hesird  the  clatter  of  Black  Boss's 
hoofs  upon  the  hard  roadway. 

They  uttered  a  shout,  and,  in  a  disorderly  throng,  rode 
out  into  the  highway  just  as  the  highwayman  was  coming. 

Dick  saw  them,  and  understood  in  a  moment  that  he 
would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  them. 

He  did  not  draw  in. 

On  the  contrary,  he  urged  his  steed  to  still  greater 
exertion. 

Taking  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
took  a  pistol  in  his  left  hand. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  violent  rate  at  which  be 
approached,  the  dragoons  formed  a  line  acres  the  road  so 
as  to  stop  his  progress. 

On  came  Dick  Turpin  with  the  velocity  of  an  avalanche. 

Keeping  straight  in  the  middle  of  the  ro  d,  he  lashed 
into  their  ranks. 

He  fired  his  pistol,  and  waved  iiis  rword  roRt  d  hu 
head. 

It  gleamed  like  lightning. 

The  dragoons  gave  way. 

In  another  moment  Dick  was  past  then. 

That  danger  was  over,  and  he  had  sustained  no  iajury , 
while  he  beUeved  that  his  hat  would   be  the  meant  oi 
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protecting  Black  Bess's  foot  from  injury  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Turning  half  round  in  the  saddle,  he  saw  that  the 
dragoons,  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  seemed  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

So  far  from  it,  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
troop,  and  came  along  the  higli-road  at  a  rate  that  was 
really  wonderful,  considering  the  weight  of  their  horses 
and  their  riders,  and  the  distance  they  had  already  cocic. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXLVIII. 

DICK   TUBPIN   FINDS    DANGER    EVEN   IN    THE     BLACK- 
SMITH'S   SHOP   AT    EDMONTON. 

This  gave  Dick  Turpin  but  little  apprehension. 

Had  not  his  mare  lost  her  shoe,  he  would  have  felt 
no  apprehension  at  all. 

But  the  events  which  had  just  taken  place  inspired 
him  with  confidence  that  the  substitute  would  answer 
hia  purpose. 

The  road  along  which  he  was  now  galloping  led  direct 
to  London  ;  and,  if  he  continued  wilhuut  changing  his 
course,  ha  would  soon  arrive  there. 

But  it  was  quite  certain  it  would  never  do  to  ride  into 
the  metropolis  with  a  troop  of  dragoons  at  his  lieela. 

Besides,  there  was  great  danger,  tliat  he  would  either 
overtake  or  else  meet  with  somebody. 

Dick  determined  to  get  a  little  start  of  his  pursuers, 
and  then  change  his  course. 

Every  few  minutes,  then,  he  turned  and  looked  back, 
and  each  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that 
the  distance  between  himself  and  his  pursuers  had 
materially  increased. 

A  little  further,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  the  road. 

Recollecting  that,  on  the  former  occasion,  the  dra- 
goons' horses  had  not  been  able  to  leap  a  hedge,  Dick 
began  to  look  about  him  for  a  meadow  into  which  he 
could  leap,  and  so  make  off  across  the  country  again. 

He  was  now  approaching  London  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  so  that,  if  he  took  to  the  meadows  on  his  right 
hand,  and  kept  slightly  to  his  left,  he  would  be  able  to 
enter  London  in  a  northerly  direction,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  get  to  Drury  Lane  very  well,  since  the  spot 
where  the  British  Museum  stands  was  in  Turpin's  time 
known  as  Bloomsbury  Fields,  and  fields  they  were  in 
reality,  continuing  to  High  Street,  St.  Giles's. 

Presently,  seeing  a  meadow  which  was  defended  by  a 
tall  hedge,  and  the  gate  leading  into  which  was  some 
distance  further  on,  Dick  determined  to  leave  the  high- 
road without  delay. 

Looking  back,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  dra- 
goons were  a  long  way  in  the  rear. 

But  stfU  they  were  within  sight  and  hearing  too. 

Black  Bess  showed  but  slight  symptoms  of  the  im- 
mense exertion  she  had  undergone. 

Dick  stopped  and  backed  her  close  to  the  ditch  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road. 

He  turaed  her  round  to  face  the  hedge  opposite,  the 
height  of  which  was  rather  formidable. 

Before  he  gave  her  the  impulse  forward,  however,  he 
looked  down  at  her  foot. 

The  felt  hat  seemed  to  have  answered  its  purpose 
most  admirably. 

Black  Bess's  hoof  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with 
the  hard  road. 

It  was  fully  protected. 

All  was  well,  and  so  Dick  Turpin  patted  her  upon  the 
neck. 

Black  Bess  appeared  to  understand  that  the  hedge 
was  to  be  leaped. 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  then  gave  a  tremendous 
rush  forward. 

(Jp  into  the  air  she  rose,  and  dropped  down  lightly 
and  easily  in  the  meadow.  mm 

Dick  Turpin  wasted  no  more  time  in  looking  after 
I  his  pursuers. 

They  were  a  long  way  in  the  rear.  He  was  sure  of 
that,  and  with  this  knowledge  he  rested  himself  con- 
tent. 

Oyer  the  soft  turf  in  the  meadow  he  took  his  way, 
taking  care  to  keep  in  the  proper  direction. 

With  as  much  ease  as  ever.  Black  Bess  leaped  another 
hedge  into  a  second  meadow. 
Over  this  she  sped. 


Dick  urged  her  on  to  the  utmost,  although  she  showed 
signs  "of  exhaustion. 

He  knew  that  just  an  effort  now  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  place  him  in  safety. 

It  was  after  a  hard  gallop  of  some  twenty  minutes' 
duration  that  Dick  Turpin  drew  rein. 

He  had  once  more  reached  the  high-road. 

He  turned  round,  iind,  standing  up  in  the  stinnpH, 
looked  long  and  anxiously  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  had  just  come. 

But  ho  was  not  able  to  see  the  least  signs  of  his 
pursuers. 

Beyond  doubt  he  had  succeeded  in  completely  out- 
distancing the  dragoons. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  nothing  1o  bo 
apprehended  in  this  quarter,  Dick  seated  himself  in  the 
saddle  again. 

But  he  did  not  put  Black  Bess  in  motion. 

By  this  attitude,  it  could  at  once  bo  seen  that  the 
highwayman  was  in  deep  thought. 

The  subject  of  his  reflections  may  be  guessed. 

"  Shall  1  push  on  to  old  Matthew's,  just  as  I  am  ?" 
he  asked  himself.  "  I  think  the  hat  will  last  until  I 
get  there,  especially  if  I  go  gently  ;  and  then  when  lam 
there,  he  can  get  her  fresh  shod,  and  yet — that  will  not 
do.  No — no,  that  will  not  do.  It  will  be  too  danger- 
ous. It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  means  of  letting 
t>.e  officers  know  where  I  am.  No,  no ;  I  must  not 
run  that  risk.  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  anyone 
shfiuld  know  of  Black  Bess's  presence  in  Drury  Lane. 
Let  me  think.  What  shall  I  do  P  She  must  be  shod, 
and  to  stop  at  any  farrier's  shop  on  the  road  would  bo 
fraught  with  danger.  But  it  must  be  done  !  It  must 
be.  I  will  go  on  until  I  reach  the  next  village,  and  call 
at  some  blacksmith's  shop,  and  have  new  shoes  put  on 
her.  I  must  run  the  risk  of  discovery.  If  I  am  careful 
I  may  be  able  to  prevent  him  from  having  any  sus- 
picions of  who  I  am.  Yes,  it  must  be  so  !  There  is  no 
other  way.  Come,  BeES  !  Cheerily,  old  lass  !  All  will 
yet  be  well !" 

He  allowed  her  to  proceed  at  a  walk. 

He  would  not  go  at  any  faster  pace  now  that  thero 
was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  it. 

Dick  looked  about  him. 

He  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  hia  whereabouts,  but 
doubted  not  ere  long  he  should  find  something  that 
would  inform  him  where  he  was. 

In  this  supposition  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Before  him,  on  the  highroad  along  which  he  was 
travelling,  he  could  see  a  number  of  twinkling  lights, 
which  showed  him  he  was  approaching  a  village. 

When  within  some  distance  of  it  he  recognised  it. 

It  was  the  village  of  Edmonton. 

This  showed  he  was  going  right  for  his  destination, 
for  as  many  of  our  reader  are  doubtless  aware,  this 
village  is  on  what  is  called  the  Great  North  Road,  which 
leads  from  London  to  York. 

Dick  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  whether  he  should  make 
a  detour  and  avoid  this  village,  or  whether  he  should 
ride  boldly  through  it,  and  take  the  risk  of  doing  so. 

The  former  was  the  more  prudent  course ;  but  Dick, 
after  a  brief  consideration,  resolved  to  adopt  the  latter. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  he  hoped  on  the  way  to 
pass  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  he  could  have  Black 
Bess's  shoes  attended  to. 

This  made  him  decide  upon  running  the  risk. 

Edmonton  was  now  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  on,  so  Dick  dismounted,  and  removed  liis  liat 
and  neckcloth  from  Black  Bess's  foot,  for  he  fancied 
if  he  went  into  the  village  bareheaded,  he  might  attract 
attention. 

Upon  making  an  examination,  he  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  thick  felt  hat  had  admirably  answered  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Black  Bess's  hoof  from  injury. 

"The  felt  had  not  been  anywhere  cut  through,  so 
that  the  hoof  was  quite  sound. 

This  gladdened  Dick's  heart  exceedingly. 

His  hat  was  all  the  worse,  and  his  neckcloth  too,  but 
he  did  not  care  for  that ;  such  injuries  could  easily  be 
repaired. 

So  he  straightened  his  hat,  and  brushed  the  mud  off 
it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  put  it  on  his  head. 

It  did  not  look  very  decent,  but  Dick  thought  it  would 
do  well  enough  for  night. 
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With  tbtg  roflection  he  put  on  his  neckcloth  again,  and 
mounted  Lia  mare. 

At  a  walking  pace,  which  he  knew  could  not  do  her 
the  least  harm,  as  the  road  %va3  soft  and  loamy,  Dick 
Turpin  took  his  way  towards  Edmonton. 

It  was  still  comparativL-ly  early  in  the  evening,  i»ithou.gh 
BO  nuch  had  taken  place  after  his  departure  from  th« 
dcse'"t,ed  u^.ansion. 

Kut,  thcu,  hD  had  started  as  soon-  as  darkcosa  fairly 
covered  tha  oartli,  and  in  midwinter  it  is  dark  early. 

Dick  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  find  the  inhabitJinta 
ot  the  viilajo  a!'  astir. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  this  that  ho  entered  t  > 

Tbo  whole  place  was  tolerably  familiar  to  liim,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  looked  keenly  both  on  his  rignt  side  and 
his  left,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  place  of  which  he  was  in 
quest, 

A  village,  surely,  would  boast  one  blacksmith's  shop — 
indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  a  village  without  one. 

But,  though  he  passed  houses,  and  inus,  and  sLopg  of 
all  kinds,  he  did  not  see  one  of  the  kind  ho  wanted. 

Just,  however,  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  village 
into  the  open  country  again,  he  caught  sight  of  tho  cheer- 
ful, ruddy  blaze  which  always  marks  the  presence  of  tho 
blacksmith's  forge. 

The  rude  shed,  from  the  interior  of  which  the  light 
came,  was  situated  several  yards  back  from  the  main 
road. 

The  intervening  space  was  used,  as  it  appeared,  for  the 
stowage  of  all  kind  of  lumber 

Through  this,  then,  Dick  threaded  bis  way;  and,  upon 
reaching  the  door  of  the  shed,  alighted  and  held  Black 
Bess  by  tlie  bridle. 

In  the  shed  he  cfiught  sigtt  of  tho  dusky  figure  of  a 
man. 

He  was  standing  at  the  anvil,  hammering  a  piece  of  iron 
which  liioked  white  hoi 

The  sparks  flew  abou!'  in  all  directions,  as  the  heavy 
hammer  swiftly  descejidcd  upon  it. 

The  red  glare  of  the  forge  foil  upon  the  blacksmith's 
swarthy  countenance,  and  afforded  Dick  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  its  lineaments. 

Dick  Turpin  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
physiognomy  thus  revealed. 

It  was  a  treacherous,  crafty-looking  face;  and  Dick  felt 
that  he  could  not  have  trusted  tho  man  upon  the  most 
unimportant  and  insignificant  business. 

But  Turpin  just  then  was  not  in  a  position  to  ba  over 
particular. 

He  would  have  to  avail  himself  of  the  raan's  serviaos — 
that  is,  if  he  could  obtain  them. 

All  this  passed  in  a  moment. 

Tho  blacksmith  looked  up,  and  saw  soma  one  standfing 
on  tiio  threshold. 

In  a  gruff,  disagreeable  voice,  he  asked  what  was 
wanted. 

"I  have  met  with  a  misfortune,"  said  Turpin.  "My 
mare  has  cast  a  shoe,  and  I  want  a  fresh  one  put  on.  I 
have  had  to  walk  her  for  some  distance.  Yours  is  the 
iirst  forge  I  have  come  to." 

"  Well,  it's  a  nice  time  of  night  to  come  about  such  a 
job,  I  must  say,"  said  the  blacksmith,  grumblingly.  "  A 
very  nice  time,  indeed.  Bring  your  mare  in,  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  her." 

"All  right,"  replied  Dick.  "I  know  the  hour  Is  late; 
but,  if  you  don't  mind  putting  yourself  out  of  the  way  to 
oblige  rap,  I  slia'n't  mind  paying  alittle  extra  for  tho  work 
when  it  is  done." 

"Very  good,  sir —  very  good,"  said  tho  man,  it  a  molli- 
fied tone. 

He  took  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle  as  he  spoke,  and  led 
her  up  to  one  side  ol  the  shod. 

There  was  no  other  light  than  that  which  the  fire  on 
tho  hearlii  afforded;  but  the  smith  raked  the  embers  to- 
gether, end  caused  a  bright  blaze  to  spring  up,  which 
Ulumiuated  every  object  with  the  greatest  distinct- 
nees. 

He  looked  at  Black  Bas-s's  feet  one  by  one,  nntfl  ho  came 
at  last  to  the  foot  where  the  shoe  was  deficient. 

He  looked  at  this  for  some  time  attentively,  and  tbeit, 
releasing  it,  turned  round  to  Turpin. 

"  8ho  hcs  cast  her  shoe  in  a  very  strange  msstscor,"  be 
eaid. 

''  But  abe  has  not  injured  her  foot,  I  hope  9' 


"No,  I  don't  think  she  has,  though  she  migfct  hi.yw 
done." 

"She  might,  as  you  say,"  coincided  Turpin,  "for  you 
see  she  broke  the  shoe  first,  and  lost  one  part  of  it,  and 
then,  in  some  strange  manner,  got  the  other  part  twisted 
round  under  the  frog,  so  that  the  first  intimation  I  received 
of  what  had  happened  wa«  by  hsr  .luddculy  falling  dead 
lame." 

The  blacksmith  nodded. 

"  So  I  got  down  and  removed  the  piece  of  broken  shoe, 
and  walked  iier  here.  Fortunately,  the  roa:!-?  ar-s  soft.  1 
do  not  think  she  has  broken  her  hoof  much  ?" 

"  She  has  not,  sir ;  she  has  not." 

•'I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  lam  pressed  for  time.  Put  a 
good  shoe  on  her  loot,  and  I  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
your  trouble." 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  but  could  you  put  o3  the  continuation 
of  your  journey  until  to-morrow  ?" 

"No;  I  could  not  possibly  do  so.  But  why  do  yoa 
ask  ?"  inquired  Dick,  rather  suspiciously. 

"  Simply  because  I  do  not  like  to  put  shoes  on  a  horaa 
at  night  if  can  help  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  there  is  so  much  danger  of  driving  a  nail  in 
the  wrong  way.  But,  however  since  you  must  proceed, 
I  will  try  my  best." 

"  Do  so — do  so." 

"  But  all  her  shoes  are  as  thia  as  paper,  sir.  She  ought 
to  be  shod  all  round." 

Dick  knew  this,  and  thought  the  present  might  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  having  the  job  done,  but  he 
said : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  stop  while  you  shoe  her  all 
round.  However,  sot  about  the  one  and  do  that.  I  shall 
know  then  about  how  long  it  would  take  you  to  do  tho 
three  others." 

"  Very  well,  sir — I  will  set  about  it  at  once." 

The  blacksmith  had  taken  the  dimensions  of  Black 
Bess's  hoof  with  his  eye,  and  he  now  looked  up  to  the 
ceiling,  from  which  a  number  of  shoes  were  suspended,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  one  that  woaid  fit 
already  made. 

If  he  could  do  so,  he  knew  it  would  save  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

He  selected  several,  and  proceeded  to  try  them. 

The  second  one  was  almost  a  fit,  and  required  but  slight 
alteration. 

"  That's  capital,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  better  shoe  than 
jl  could  make  in  a  hurry,  and  a  few  strokes  oa  the  anvil  is 
all  that  it  wants  to  put  it  right." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that." 

"Where  will  you  wait,  sir?"  asked  the  blacksmith. 

"  Hero,"  said  Turpin. 

"  Then,  sir,  as  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  I  am  all  by 
myself — my  apprentice  having  gone  home — perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  helping  me  a  little.     It  would  s?ve  time." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  that  could  save 
time,"  replied  Dick.     "  In  what  way  can  I  asjist  you?" 

"  By  blowing  the  bellows  to  heat  the  shoe ;  and  while 
you  are  doing  this,  I  will  pare  her  hoof,  and  get  it 
all  ready  to  receive  the  shoe." 

"  I  will  do  that  willingly,  then." 

Vhf^  blacksmith  put  the  shoe  on  the  fire  and  covered 
the  embers  over  it. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Dick  Turpin  per- 
formed the  part  of  bellows-blower  to  a  blacksmith. 

While  working  the  long  handle  up  and  down,  however, 
he  took  care  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  road,  so  that 
tho  glare  of  the  forge  should  not  reveal  tho  outlines  of  his 
countenincc  to  anyone  who  might  cha  ce  to   be  passing 

fay. 

The  blacksmith  set  a'oout  bis  worn  ;n  the  manner  of  one 
who  understood  his  trade,  an'i!   by  the  tim     the  shoe  waa 
red-hot  tho  hoof  was  ready  for  it. 
4      Aahe  said,  a  few  strokes  of  tho  baramer     ttde  the  shoo 
of  such  a  shape  as  to  fit  Black  Bess  properlyt 

This  done,  he  nailed  it  on. 

Dick  was  deUi^hted. 

The  time  occupied  was  really  very  trifling,  and  th« 
highwayman  determined  to  avail  himself  of  what  appeared 
to  be  such  a  good  opjortunity  of  having  his  mare's  shoes 
put  in  pioper  order. 

He  therefore  agreed  to  have  the  other  three  pat  on. 

Tbo  man,  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  got  hold  <a 
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&  i^ood  customer,  seemed  nothing  loth  to  do  the  work, 
t'.VliOUgh  the  hour  was  so  late  a  one. 

He  reached  down  some  more  shoes,  and  selected  throe 
that  required  scarcely  any  alteration. 

He  put  one  in  t)ie  fire,  and  set  to  work  to  prepare 
another  hoof. 

Dick  Turpin  worked  the  bellows  with  right  good  will 
and  while  so  employed  forgot  all  about  tbo  n-an  having 
such  a  sinister  cohutenance  as  he  possessed. 


CHAPTEK  CCCCXLIX. 

»HE     BI^CKSMlTri    MAIUES    A     DE^iPERATB       ATTSMF?      fO 
CAPTnRK    DICK   TUKPIN. 

In  really  quite  a  short  space  of  tiuie,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  that  was  done,  the  blacksmitli  put  the 
other  three  shoes  on. 

The  couversatiou  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
highwayman  was  not  sulDciontly  interesting  to  warrant 
us  in  putting  it  before  the  reader. 

Let  it  sutUce  to  say  that  he  had  no  »  ispicions  as  to  who 
his  late  customer  really  was. 

That  is,  not  until  the  last  moment 

Just  as  he  was  driving  in  the  last  nail  into  the  last  shoe, 
the  thought  darted  into  his  mind  that  the  luare  he  had 
shod  was  Black  Bess,  and  that  the  good-terapered  gentle- 
man who  stood  by  the  forge  was  no  other  than  her  master, 
Dick  Turpin,  the  celebrated  liighwayman,  for  whose  cap- 
ture so  large  a  reward  was  offered. 

What  engendered  this  suspicion  he  could  not  foi  the 
life  of  him  tell. 

It  came  upon  him  with  the  suddenness  of  a  lightning- 
flash. 

To  be  sure,  that  very  afternoon,  while  sitting  in  the 
ale-house  opposite  along  with  one  of  his  companions,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Dick  Turpin  and  the  reward 
offered  for  his  apprehension. 

The  largeness  of  the  sum  dazzled  the  humble  black- 
smith's intellect ;  and  as  he  sat  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, he  made  a  mental  resolution  that  if  chance  so  far 
favored  him  as  to  throw  Dick  Turpin  in  his  way,  it  would 
go  hard  with  him  if  he  did  not  capture  him,  and  that, 
too,  without  calling  any  other  persons  to  assist  him, 
with  whom,  of  course,  he  would  have  to  divide  the 
reward. 

He  meant  to  have  it  all  to  himself  if  ever  he  had  the 
chance,  for  he  knew  he  was  possessed  of  ecirmous  mus- 
cular strengtli,  and  fancied  he  should  be  more  than  a 
match  for  any  highwayman. 

This  much  it  was  necessary  to  state,  in  order  t-.>  give  a 
clue  to  his  conduct. 

We  have  said  how  the  suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

He  clenched  the  nail,  and  let  go  the  foot. 

Then,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  he  walked  rcund  the 
mare,  and  narrowly  criticised  her  appearance. 

It  agreed  exactly  with  the  descriptioa  that  had  been 
given  of  her. 

His  suspicions  became  confirmed. 

However,  he  determined  not  to  act  too  rashly,  for  ba 
knew  well  the  consequences  would  be  very  serious  if  he 
happened  to  make  a  mistake. 

So,  in  order  to  have  time  to  reflect  a  little,  he  wont  to 
his  *^io^i,box  and  took  out  a  rasp. 

^'•■'.  this  he  rasped  smooth  tha  ineqaalitiei  .t  tke  edge 
^;  ?■ .     -luoes. 

Whllti  so  employed  his  thoughts  wore  very  busy. 

From  time  to  time,  too,  wht?n  bo  had  th»  opportunity, 
he  glanced  to^aris  his  customer. 

Dick  was  sitting  carelessly  on  the  anvil,  waiting  tor  the 
blacksmith  to  finish,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  nature  of 
the  thoughts  that  filled  the  man's  mind  at  that  moment. 

While  sitting  thus,  the  dull  red  glow  and  occasional 
flttnl  flame  that  came  from  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  iell 
upon  his  face  and  form,  s-eveaUng  both  fully. 

Dick  did  not  notice  the  man's  stealthy  glances. 

He  fancied  he  was  busily  engaged  upon  his  work. 

The  man's  countenance  was  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow. 

&B  for  the  blacksmith,  every  glance  he  took  convinced 
him  that  the  suspicion,  which  had  darted  so  suddenly  and 
strangely  into  his  mind,  was  a  well-grounded  one. 

There  was  m&at  certainly  five  ltandr»4  pounds  oitUag 
on  the  anvil 


Five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  only  to  grasp  and 
become  possessed  of  I 

The  blacksmith  was  a  bold  man,  a3  his  actions  proved. 

But  hi.^  boldness  proceeded  from  two  causes. 

The  one  was  his  slretigth. 

He  imagined  he  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  an  oaaj 
wonquest  over  the  highwayman. 

The  other  was  avarice. 

The  desire  of  having  the  reward  all  to  himself,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  he  effected  the  capture"  unaided. 

These  were  two  things  well  calculated  to  inspire  courage 
in  any  breast,  and  the  blacksmith  had  never  had  tUo  im- 
putation of  cowardice  cast  upon  him. 

llavmg  made  up  his  mind  that  there  could  not  possiWy 
be  any  mistake,  he  let  fall  Black  Bess's  foot,  and,  with  the 
rasp  in  his  hand,  came  towards  the  anvil,  upon  which 
Dick  was  seated  most  unsuspiciously. 

Seeing  the  man  approach,  so  far  from  thinking  there 
war  anything  sinister  in  it,  Turpin  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  intending  to  reward  him  handsomely  for  what  he 
had  done. 

The  blacksmith  saw  his  opportunity. 

Dropping  the  rasp,  he  sprang  forwai'd  like  lightning  and 
grasped  Dick  by  the  throat. 

Our  hero  was  completely  taken  at  unawares,  and  thoro- 
foro  was  not  in  a  position  to  resist  so  well-considered  an 
attack. 

"  Yield,  villain !'"  cried  the  blacksmith,  in  a  suppressed 
voice.  "  Yield  at  once,  without  struggling  further.  I  am 
possessed  of  thrice  the  strength  of  such  a  one  as  you.  I 
know  you!  The  reward  is  mine  !  You  are  Dick  Turpin, 
the  highwayman  !" 

Until  the  blacksmith  pronounced  these  last  words, 
Dick  made  no  attempt  to  stir,  but  sat  still  on  tha 
auviL 

He  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  of  surprise  which  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  attack  gave  hiui,  until  the  black- 
smith ceased  speaking. 

Then  he  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  his  danger, 
and  was  prepared  to  face  it  boldly. 

The  blacksmith  had  underrated  Dick's  strength. 

Directly  he  understood  how  things  were,  Turpin  started 
to  his  feet,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  attempt  the  black- 
smith made  to  force  him  backwards  over  the  anvil. 

Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  ho  would  have  had  tha 
highwayman  at  his  mercy. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Turpin  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feet. 

At  the  same  time  he  grappled  with  his  adversary. 

Then  began  a  struggle  of  a  truly  fearful  nature. 

The  blacksmith  was  struggling  for  tha  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Dick  Turpin  for  his  life. 

But  the  blacksmith  felt  another  incentive,  of  which  the 
highwayman  was  in  ignorance. 

The  blacksmith  felt  his  honor  was  involved  in  this 
struggle. 

After  the  boasts  he  had  publicly  utfered  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  should  chance  bring  him  face  to  face  with  Dick 
Turpin,  he  felt  that,  if  defeated,  he  should  never  be  able 
to  appear  before  his  fellow-villagera  again. 

Their  sneers  and  derision  would  drive  him  mad. 

This  made  him  struggle  with  redoubled  strength. 

Round  and  round  they  went  in  frantic  gyrations. 

Sometimes  with  a  crash  they  would  come  into  viokat 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  shed,  or  some  of  the  heavy 
objects  contained  in  it. 

Now  one  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage. 

Then  the  other. 

Dick  Turpin  found  that  it  was  no  child's  pi»y. 

The  man  to  whom  he  was  opposed  was,  indeed,  possessed 
of  great  strength,  which  had  been  developed  to  the  utmost 
by  the  nature  of  his  calling. 

Dick  had  never  had  such  an  antagonist  before. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  was  very  doubtful. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  men  were  locke-i  in  A  clogp  and 
deadly  embrace. 

Which  would  be  the  conqueror  ? 

Presently,  as  they  whirled  round  and  round,  they 
reached  the  fire. 

Fi«3m  this  both  had  shrunk.  - 

But  now  a  feeling  of  uiter  desperatioa  had  taken  ftfiV 
session  of  Dick  Turpin's  breast. 

He  shrunk  from  the  fire  no  longer 
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By  a  skilfnl  tnru,  he  got  the  blackamith'a  back  turned 
towards  the  hearth. 

Theu,  eummouin?  all  hia  strength  to  his  aid,  in  order 
to  make  one  last  effort,  Diok  endeavoured  to  force  his 
foe  backwards  on  to  the  glowing  coals. 

The  blacksmith  reaisted  to  the  utmoat. 

But  Turpin  had  the  advantage  of  position. 

Moreover,  he  felt  himself  endowed  with  a  fresh  aooes- 
sion  of  atrength. 

Slowly,  butsurely,  the  blacksmith  felt  himself  being 
forced  backwards. 

Not  all  his  efforts  could  prevent  it. 

Still  he  strove  manfully. 

But  he  felt  the  heat  at  the  back  of  hia  head  become 
greater  and  greater. 

His  flesh  seemed  to  singe. 

But  he  kept  his  hold  of  Dick's  throat. 

He  did  not  releaae  a  muscle. 

"  Let  go,"  cried  Dick  Turpin,  in  a  guttural  voice. 
"  Let  go,  or  I  will  bury  your  head  in  the  fire." 

'J'he  blacksmith  made  no  reply,  but  ground  his  teeth, 
fixed  his  fingers  more  firmly  in  his  opponent's  throat, 
and  strove  to  raise  himself. 

But  he  failed. 

Diok  forced  him  further  back. 

His  head  touched  the  embers. 

His  hair  caught  alight,  and  blazed  up  like  a  torch. 

"  Let  go,"  cried  Dick,  again.  "  Let  go,  I  say,  or  you 
will  repeut  it." 

A  suppressed,  guttural  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
half-choked  blacksmith. 

But  that  was  the  only  notice  he  took  of  Dick'a  speech. 

'i'urpiu's  blood  was  now  fully  up. 

Ho  was  enraged,  too,  at  the  man's  obstinacy. 

He  had  the  advantage,  and  Dick  folt  that  if  he  forced 
his  opponent's  head  into  the  fire,  the  pain  thus  caused 
would  induce  hira  to  quit  his  hold. 

He  bore  down,  then,  with  all  hia  might. 

A  terrific  yell,  indicating  extreme  agony,  was  the 
result. 

Instinctively,  when  he  felt  hia  head  burning,  the  black- 
smith let  go  his  grasp. 

Dick  I'eleased  him  at  the  same  moment. 

But  he  by  no  means  intended  to  allow  his  antagonist 
to  recover  himself. 

Seizing  hold  of  him  again,  he  plucked  hira  from  the 
file;  and  then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  flung  hira  uith 
full  force  into  the  corner  of  the  shed. 

There  was  a  crash.     Then  all  was  still. 

Dick  Turpin  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  Confound  tlie  fellow,"  he  said,  panting  for  breath  ; 
"  what  an  obstinate  fool  he  was  !  Well,  I  hope  it  will 
prove  a  lesson  to  him  for  the  future,  and  let  hini  know 
tliat  highwaymen  are  not  to  be  meddled  with  with 
impunity." 

Dick  Tu»*pin  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  des- 
perate struggle  he  had  had,  and  he  was  forced  to  ait  down 
upon  the  anvil  again  to  recover  his  breath  and  atrength. 

He  was  soon  better,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  How  lucky  the  fellow  did  not  have  his  suspicions 
until  he  had  finished  shoeing  Black  Bess!  If  he  had 
made  his  attack  a  little  while  ago,  when  he  had  three 
of  her  shoes  off,  I  should  have  been  in  a  very  awkward 
situation  indeed.  However,  it's  all  right  now.  He 
might  have  had  a  good  reward,  but  he  must  put  up  now 
with  what  he  lias  got.  He  has  no  one  to  blam'  lor  it 
but  himself." 

Dick  was  getting  better. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  went  towards  that  part  of 
the  shed  where  Black  Bess  was  standing. 

She  uttered  a  sharp  neigh  when  he  approached. 

"  Bravo,  Bess,  lasa  !"  Turpin  cried,  as  he  patted  his 
steed  upon  the  neck.  "  You  are  all  right  now,  old  girl, 
and  we  will  be  off,  or  it  will  be  dawn  when  we  reach 
London." 

He  released  hor  bridle  from  the  hook  to  which  it  had 
been  fastened  as  he  spoke. 

He  was  about  to  load  her  out  of  the  slied,  when  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  and  he  paused. 

"Before  I  go,"  he  said,  "  I'll  just  have  a  look  at  my 
friend  in  the  corner,  and  see  how  he  is  getting  on." 

With  these  words,  he  approached  the  blacksmith. 

He  was  lying  in  the  corner  of  the  shed,  in  a  strange, 
huddled-np  mass. 


He  exhibited  no  signs  of  life  or  motion. 

"  I  think  yon  will  be  all  right  for  some  little  time  to 
come,"  aaid  Turpin,  coolly  ;  "  and  when  you  wake  up 
yoa  won't  be  in  a  very  good  temper,  I  know." 

With  this  remark,  the  highwayman  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  shed. 

Black  Bess  followed  him. 

He  mounted  as  aoon  as  ever  he  got  outside,  and 
threaded  hia  way  through  the  heaps  of  lumber  that 
encumbered  the  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  black- 
amith'a shop,  and  preaently  gained  the  high-road. 

He  then  immediately  set  forward  at  a  trot,  which 
quickly  left  Edmonton  behind. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Turpin  rode  straighten 
through  Tottenham. 

But  as  aoon  aa  the  end  of  the  village  was  reached  he 
paused. 

He  was  undecided  whether  to  keep  straight  on  or 
turn  to  the  right. 

He  finally  took  the  latter  direction,  by  pursuing 
which  he  should  be  able  to  make  hia  way  by  an  unfre- 
quented route  to  Bloomabury  Fields. 

He  went  no  faster  than  a  trot,  because  Black  Bess 
was  tired,  and  because  that  was  a  pace  not  so  likely  to 
attract  attention  as  a  gallop. 

"  I  have  had  pretty  well  of  adventures  since  I  started," 
he  remarked,  mentally  ;  "  more  than  I  thought  for,  I  am 
sure.  Never  mind  ;  the  first  was  a  most  profitable  one, 
and  I  shall  have  a  good  chance  now  of  turning  what  I 
have  taken  into  cash.  However,  they  say  the  third 
time  pays  for  all,  and  if,  on  my  way,  I  meet  another 
traveller,  I  will  certainly  cry  '  Stand  !'  to  him." 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  Dick  looked  to 
his  ammunition,  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  passed  along  the  Seven-Sis- 
ters' Boad,and  then,  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  on  his 
left  hand,  made  his  way,  in  a  tolerably  straight  line,  to 
his  destination. 

But  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that  he  would  meet 
with  anyone  while  travelling  through  ao  lonely  a  neigh- 
bourhood as  he  then  was. 

Ere  long,  however,  the  highwayman  could  perceive  in 
the  distance  a  number  of  twinkling  lights,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was  drawing  near  to  London. 

Bloomsbury  Fields,  however,  lay  ratiior  to  hia  right, 
and  he  turned  his  mare's  head  in  that  direction. 

It  was  along  a  rather  broad  cross-country  road,  that 
Turpin  took  his  way,  and  as  he  was  at  so  short  a  die- 
tance  from  the  metropolis,  he  fancied  he  should  be  sure 
to  meet  with  one  passenger  at  least. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  not  deceived. 

Ere  he  had  gone  much  farther,  a  familiar,  well-known 
sound  came  upon  his  ears. 

It  was  the  clatter  of  a  horae's  hoofs. 

Dick  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  roa_  and 
halted,  determined  to  await  the  approach  of  the  traveller. 

On  he  came,  at  a  very  fast  trot  indeed. 

Presently  Dick  could  see  something  dark  and  shadowy 
coming  towards  him. 

It  was  the  horseman. 

He,  on  his  side,  seemed  to  perceive  something  in  the 
road  before  him,  and  slackened  speed  slightly  no  as  to 
avoid  it. 

Dick  spurred  forward. 

He  held  a  pistol  out  at  the  full  length  of  his  arm. 

"  Pull  up,  traveller !"  he  cried,  in  a  loud,  commanding 
voice ;  "  pull  up  your  horse,  or  you  are  a  dead  man. 
Halt !  I  say.     Your  money  or  your  life  !" 

"The  devil !"  exclaimed  the  traveller,  abruptly,  aa  ho 
obeyed  the  highwayman's  injunction  and  reined-in  hia 
steed. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Turpin,  "not  the  devil  but  the  toll- 
keeper.  Come,  sir,  quick — to  prevent  violence  and  save 
time,  hand  over  as  quickly  as  you  can  whatever  valu- 
ables you  may  have  about  you." 

"  There  you  are,  my  friend,"  aaid  the  traveller,  "and 
much  good  may  they  do  you.  You  see  they  lay  in  ii 
small  compass." 

As  he  spoke  he  pulled  his  hand  from  his  pocket,  and 
levelled  a  long-barrelled  pistol  at  the  highwayman. 

A  bright  flash  and  a  loud  report  followed. 


IHE   KNIGHT   OF  THE  ROAD. 


[MR.   WRIGGLKS  DISCOVERS  DICK  TURPIN's  HIBING-PLACE.] 


CHAPTER  CCCCL. 

DICK  TUEPIir  AT  LAST  SUCCEEDS,  THOUGH  NOT  WITHOUT 
GREAT  DIJFICULTY,  IN  REACHING  THE  "  WHITE  HORSE  " 
IN   DRURY-LANE. 

Dick  Turpin  was  too  old  a  hand  at  affairs  of  this  sort  to 
be  taken  by  surprise  by  any  sudden  movement. 

He  had  his  eye  on  the  traveller,  and  guessed  his  inten- 
tion. 

So,  the  moment  the  pistol  was  .relied,  he  caused  Black 
Bess  to  swerve  suddenly  on  one  siue. 

The  bullet  buried  itself  '^*  the  trunk  of  a  tree  t,nat  grew 
by  the  roadside. 

Perceiving  that  ne  nad  failed  in  his  attempt  npou  the 
highwayman's  life,  the  traveller,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  turned  H'^  horse's  head  round  and  clapped  spurs  to 
his  sides. 

The  animai  started  off  at  a  tremendoos  pace,  but  Dick 
<*<\Te  chase  immediately. 
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Black  Bess  had  very  little  trouble  in  coming  u^  with  the 
stranger's  steed,  and  then  she  kept  by  his  side  easily 
enougfh. 

"Halt!"  thundered  Turpin.  "Halt!  I  say;  or  you  are 
a  dead  man." 

The  traveller  was  wise  enough  to  puU  up,,  for  he  thought 
if  he  disobeyed  the  injunction  the  highwayii.an  would  very 
likely  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

So  he  came  to  a  halt  again. 

"  Now,"  said  Turpin,  "  you  have  had  a  shot  at  me,  and 
)you  cannot  do  less  than  expect  one  in  return." 

The  traveller  was  silent. 

"However,  I  am  not  revengeful.  Hand  over  your 
money  and  valuables.     I  will  do  you  no  injury." 

"  You  take  things  coolly,  I  must  say,"  remarked  the 
st  FSiii  crcr  • 

"  Why  not  ?  But  come,  which  will  you  do  ?  Will  you 
hand  over  your  things  to  me,  or  will  you  give  me  th* 
i  trouble  to  take  them  from  your  dead  body  ? 
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"Oh  !  curse  it !" 

"  Carae  away,  sir,  if  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good.  ' 

"  Well,  d — n  me,  if  you  are  not  about  the  coolest  hand 
I  ever  met  with." 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Turpin,  "  this  is  trifling,  and  I  very 
Boon  may  lose  my  patience." 

"  Here.    Well,'  take  what  I  have." 

*'  I  am  no  pickpocket,"  said  Turpin.  "  I  will  accept 
anything  you  may  choose  to  hand  me." 

"A  fine  distinction,  truly.  However,  here  ia  my 
purse.     Take  it,  and  let  me  pass." 

"  One  moment,"  said  Turpin,  jingling  the  purse.  "  It 
appears  to  me  there  is  very  little  here.  The  puree  is 
outrageously  light.  You  must  find  me  Bomething  more. 
I  am  not  satisfied." 

"  I  assure  you  that  is  all  the  money  I  have  with  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Turpin,  "  I  will  do  what,  perhaps,  some 
of  your  acquaintances  would  not  do," 

"  What  ia  that  ?" 

"  Take  you  at  your  word." 

The  traveller  laughed. 

"  I  have  a  watch,  and  a  ring  or  two,  but  no  articles 
of  any  very  great  value.  I  will  give  them  to  you  if  you 
make  the  demand." 

"  Pass  your  watch,  then." 

"  You  will  find  it  will  fetch  you  little,"  said  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  handed  over  the  article  named.  "  It  ia  very 
old,  and  is  a  kind  of  heirloom  in  our  family." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  and  you  set  some  extrinsic 
value  upon  the  possession  of  it,  take  it  back  again." 

The  traveller  was  much  surprised  at  this  speech. 

"  It  would  have  grieved  me  greatly  had  I  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  possession  of  it." 

"Take  it,  then,  by  all  means." 

Dick  Turpin  handed  back  the  watch  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,"  said  the  traveller,  as  he  restored  it  to  his 
pocket  ;  "this  is  the  most  singular  adventure  I  have 
ever  had.  For  the  purse  I  care  nothing.  You  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it.  But  before  we  part  tell  me  your 
name." 

"  Dick  Turpin,"  was  the  reply,  given  after  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  traveller.    "  I  thought  so." 

"Then  good-night  to  you,"  said  Turpin. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  whether  the  traveller  re- 
sponded to  his  valedictory  salutation,  Dick  Turpin 
touched  Black  Bess  on  the  flank  with  his  heel,  and  in  a 
moment  was  lost  to  sight. 

But  not  for  long  did  the  highwayman  allow  his  gallant 
mare  to  proceed  at  this  rapid  rate.  He  gradually  slack- 
ened her  speed  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  London. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  use  the  utmost 
circumspection  in  his  progress. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  which  was  a  favourable 
circumstance,  since  he  was  not  so  likely  to  meet  with 
people  on  his  way  to  his  destination. 

"  I  wonder  if  old  Matthew's  house  is  still  watched  by 
the  police  ?"  muttered  Dick,as  he  paused  in  Bloomsbury- 
fields,  not  far  from  Montague  House,  upon  the  site  of 
which  the  British  Museum  now  stands.  "  I  should  very 
much  like  to  be  possessed  of  that  piece  of  knowledge.  I 
think  it  cannot  be,  however.  It  ia  so  long  since  1  was 
there,  and  my  foes  have  had  suob  a  good  olne  to  my 
whereabouts,  that  they  would  not  hang  about  there  any 
longer,  and  surely  the  last  thing  they  would  think  of 
would  be  that  I  should  make  my  way  there  to-night." 

This  was  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Dick  Turpin  tried 
to  persuade  himself  it  was. 

He  could  not  overcome  the  unpleasant  conviction  that 
he  was  about  to  run  a  very  great  risk  indeed,  for  should 
any  police- oflBcer  observe  him  enter  the  "  White  Horse," 
his  position  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme. 

The  former  defeats  they  had  met  with  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  making  them  more  determined  to  effect 
their  purpose. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  hesitate,  and  the  thought  of 
abandoning  the  enterprise  upon  w*"\oh  he  had  set  out 
never  once  occurred  to  him. 

At  a  gentle  trot  Dick  made  bis  way  along  the  lane  that 
skirted  the  wall  belonging  to  the  gardens  surrounding 
Hontague  House,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  he  wound 
tiis  way  through  a  number  of  narrow  atreeta,  now  no 
longer  in  existence,  until  at  length  he  atood  in  High 
Holbom,  at  the  top  of  Drury  Lane, 


Down  this  narrow  and  unsavoury  thoroughtare  ne 
trotted  without  hesitation. 

He  kept  a  sharp  look-out  ahead,  and  on  both  aides 
of  him,  but  he  could  see  nothing  that  seemed  at  all 
suspicious. 

Indeed,  the  usually  busy  thoroughfare  was  now  com- 
paratively deserted. 

It  was,  too,  intensely  dark,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  were  rather  prejudiced  than  otherwise  against 
hanging  lamps  from  their  houses,  as  was  done  in  most 
places  in  the  city. 

But  Dick  Turpin  knew  his  ground  well. 

Passing  the  top  of  Long-acre,  he  quickly  oame  in  sight 
of  the  old  theatre  on  his  right  hand. 

Leaving  this  behind,  he  slackened  speed  until  Black 
Bess's  trot  became  a  walk,  and  finally  he  paused  before 
the  entrance  of  an  alley  on  his  left  hand. 

It  was  White  Horse  yard. 

Black  Bess  seemed  to  know  where  she  was,  for  she 
turned  down  this  narrow  thoroughfare  without  being 
guided  by  her  rider. 

Dick  glanced  with  the  utmost  keenneaa  around  him, 
but  he  saw  no  one. 

Under  the  fall  belief,  then,  that  he  had  reached  his 
destination  unperceived,  he  pulled  up  before  the  little 
secret  door  in  the  wall,  which  we  have  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  mention. 

He  dismounted  rapidly,  and,  going  to  the  doorpost, 
pressed  upon  the  concealed  spring,  the  situation  of 
which  was  so  well  known  to  him. 

This  spring  caused  a  particular  bell  to  ring. 

The  highwayman  awaited  the  result  in  silence. 

He  was  kept  in  suspense  for  some  time — so  long,  that 
be  fancied  his  first  signal  must  have  been  unheard. 

He  was  about  to  press  upon  the  secret  spring  once 
more,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  slight  sound. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  «ld  Mat- 
thew appeared. 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  candle,  which  he  shielded  from 
the  draught  with  the  other. 

A  beam  of  the  light  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  Dick 
Turpin,  the  highwayman. 

Old  Matthew  recognised  him  in  a  moment. 

A  gasping  sort  of  cry  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  fairly 
staggered  back  several  steps. 

Dick  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  enter. 

He  led  Black  Bess  in  after  him,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Help  !  Murder !  Good  gracious !  It's  him,  for 
certain.    Help!     Murder!" 

These  ejaculations  came  from  old  Matthew. 

His  surprise  and  astonishment  had  by  no  means 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  stagger  back,  uttering  these 
words  in  a  tone  of  voice  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper. 

Walking  backwards,  he  did  not  perceive  what  was 
behind  him,  and  suddenly  he  came  against  an  empty 
beer  barrel  which  was  turned  upon  end. 

He  sat  down  upon  it  with  a  shock  sufficient  to  knock 
the  head  in. 

Then  the  candle  fell  from  his  grasp. 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  eyes  to  an  incredible  extent, 
and  gazed  upon  Dick  as  though  he  had  been  some  ap> 
parition. 

"  Why,  Matthew,"  aaid  Turpin,  aa  he  atooped  down 
and  picked  up  the  light,  "  what  on  earth  ails  you,  man  ? 
Be  yourself.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  flabbergasted 
sort  of  way.    What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Oh,  Dick,"  aaid  old  Matthew,  "you  have  given  ma 
such  a  turn  I" 

"  A  turn  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  now  whether  I  am  standing  oa 
my  head  or  my  heels." 

•'  You  are  doing  neither,  old  fellow  ;  you  are  sitting 
on  the  top  of  an  empty  barrel.  Come  !  Recover  your- 
self.    Here,  shake  hands." 

Dick  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

Old  Matthew  mechanically  extended  his. 

Dick  shook  it  warmly. 

"There,"  he  said,  "it's  all  right.  Come,  comet 
What  are  you  surprised  at  ?" 

"  Oh  1  dear  me !"  aaid  Matthew,  with  a  groan. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  old  friend  ?     Theiw, 

I  never  mind  ;  follow  me  to  the  stable,  and  while  we  are 
making  Black  Bess  comfortable  we  can  talk  a  bit." 
"  ifo,  no !"  oried  Matthew,  with  more  energy  than  he 
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luMl  frt  displayed.    "  Mount,  mount !  and  ride  off  fr»r  yoor  • 
life,  and  nover  oome  near  this  place."  o 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Dick,  who  begaii  »o  fe  j 
that  something  serious  was  aruisa.  "  Speak  out  now^  a  ^ 
t*t  me  know  the  exact  truth." 

"  Oh  I  Dick !  How  could  yon  ever  have  beea  ao  t  ooh 
btnrdy  aa  to  thrast  your  head  into  the  lion'a  d«a  is  toM 
•saznier'i 

••  Lion'a  den?" 

"  Yee.  for  this  place  is  now  little  better. ' 

••  Oh !  the  officers  have  not  done  troubling  y>  f* 

**  They  haven't." 

"  Hark  ye  now  P  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  trslj,  are  there 
•ay  in  the  house  at  this  moment  P  " 

*  No,  no,  no." 

"  That's  aU  right ;  then  what's  amiss  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  officers  eema  to 
kave  got  it  into  their  heads  that  you  would  pay  a  visit  to 
Ml  id  place  sooner  or  later,  and  not  a  day  passes,  or  a  night 
either,  without  my  having  a  visit  of  some  sort  or  other 
Irom  them." 

"  I»  that  all  P" 

**  All,  do  you  call  it  f  Is  it  not  too  much  f  I  never 
eared,  for  I  mdn't  think  you'd  come,  and  yet  here  yon  ride 
op  to  the  door  as  bold  as  ever." 

"  Dismiss  your  fears,  my  friend,"  said  Turpin,  shaking 
bis  hand  agam.  "  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  stable.  I  am 
almost  confident  no  one  observed  rne  near  this  place, 
ftod  I  know  you  can  conceal  both  Black  Bess  and  myself 
tf  necessary. 

**  But  the  place  is  so  closely  watched,"  said  old  Matthew, 
whose  alarm  aeemed  to  have  slightly  subsided.  "  I  do  not 
•ee  how  you  could  possibly  get  here  unseen." 

"  And  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  done  iK>.  How- 
ever, here  I  am,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  How- 
ever, Matthew,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  I  wiU  tell  yon 
that  I  should  never  have  oome  here  to-night  had  I  not 
felt  myself,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  compelled  to  do  so." 

**  What  has  happened  then  P  " 

•*  Nothing  serious ;  but  come,  follow  me  to  the  stable. 
We  can  attend  to  Black  Bess,  and  talk  over  oar  affiiirs  at 
the  same  time." 

With  a  deep  siuli  old  Matthew  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
followed  Dick  dowo  the  passage  which  b*  knew  so  well. 

He  shook  his  bead  continaally  as  be  did  so,  and  from 
thia  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  considered  Dick  Turpin  in 
-verr  gpreat  danger  indeed. 

Our  hero  found  his  way  to  the  stable  readily  enough. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  stable  thus  spoken 
of  waa  a  secret  one,  and  was  quite  distinct  from  the  one 
which  belonged  to  the  inn,  and  about  the  existence  of 
whi<^  no  secret  was  attempted  to  be  made. 

The  stable  which  Dick  entered  adjoined  it,  and  there 

was  a  concealed  meaas  of  communication  between  the  two. 

Black  fiess  walked  up  to  the  manger  with  great  readi- 

aesa,  which  showed  that  ahe  perfectly  well  recollected 

having  been  there  before. 

Dick  stack  the  candle  in  a  tin  tioc-nce  that  was  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

Thia  done,  he  proceeded  to  divest  hia  mare  of  her  trap- 
pings, while  old  Matthew  budied  himself  in  preparing  for 
ber  a  good  feed  of  com. 

Turpin  mbbed  her  down  himst 

**  Now,  Matthew,"  he  said,  while  he  waa  thuu  employed, 
**!  hope  you  are  a  little  calmer.  If,  as  I  &ncy,  I  have 
reached  this  place  without  being  perceived  by  my  enemies, 
all  will  be  well,  and  I  shall  onlv  save  to  take  care  how  I 
go  back  again  ;  that  is  all." 

"  1  hope  it  is,"  said  old  Matttew,  **  I  hope  it  i«.  Bnt 
einoe  I  saw  you  last  you  have  no  idea  what  a  trouble  1 
have  had  with  the  officers.  They  have  been  a  perpetual 
torment  to  me,  and  I  have  never  known  a  moment's 
peace  since.  They  make  their  appearance  at  all  hours, 
and  when  they  are  least  expected  ;  and  so  far  ttom  being 
disheartened  by  their  numerous  disappointment*,  I 
beiieva  they  grow  more  eager  every  time  ! ' 

CfiAPTER  CCCCLI. 

DICK  TUBPIN  HAS  80ME  CONVERSATION  OB"  A  ▼EB'» 
INTKEE8TING  CHABACTKE  WITH  OLD  MATTHEW  IN 
TH«    BOOM   BEHIND  THE    BAB. 

Dick  Tubpin  listened  to  this  statement  of  old  Mat- 
thew's with  unfeigned  and  undisgoisad  regret. 


"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  1 
have  intruded  upon  you.  But  I  will  go  at  once.  Pare- 
well  ! " 

Old  Matthew  noticed  the  changed  tone  in  "«hich  thes* 
words  were  spoken,  and  he  said — 

"  Now,  I  have  offended  yon.  Forgive  mo  j  i  meant 
nothing." 

"Nay — nay;  I  am  not  offpnded  ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
ought  not  to  come  here  and  be  the  meaus  of  perpetually 
embroiliag  you  with  the  authorities.  However,  1  will  do 
BO  no  longprj  and  depart." 

"  Fiddlestick  ! "  cried  old  Matthew,  with  sotnething  like 
his  old  manner.  "  Fiddlestick,  I  say  !  VVliy,  did  you 
think  toat  it  waa  out  of  consideration  for  myself  that  I 
spoke  as  I  did  P  Do  you  think  I  mind  the  otlicers  coming 
here  a  bit,  so  long  as  you  are  not  here  ?  Nothing  of  the 
•ort  I  It  givea  me  a  pleasure  to  see  them  take  so  mi\ch 
useless  trouble.     But  now  you  are  here  "-^— 

"  Then,  is  it  possible  that  all  this  alarm,  and  all  thia 
confusion  and  regret,  which  you  have  exhibited,  proceeds 
solely  from  the  interest  you  feel  in  my  welfare  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  it  does.  The  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
is  when  I  see  you,  but  then  I  always  thiuk  of  the  danger." 

"  But  I  have  always  escaped  hitherto." 

"You  have,  to  be  sure,  but  you  have  had  some  awfully 
narrow  touches,  and  you  are  sure  to  he  nabbed  one  of 
these  days." 

"  Come,  come,  old  boy,  you  must  not  take  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  things.  Black  Bess  is  all  right  now.  Let  us 
leave  her,  and  make  our  way  to  your  Htilo  snucrcery 
behind  the  bar." 

"  Come  along  then.  I  daresay  we  shall  be  all  rijfht 
until  morning.' 

"  Why  ?     Have  you  closed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  some  hours  since.  I  had  gone  to  bed,  indeed, 
when  1  heard  the  bell  ring." 

"  Then  T  am  sorry  I  disturbed  your  reposo." 

"  Pho  I  pho  1  Don't  mention  that.  Come  along,  ws 
shall  be  able  to  chat  for  some  hours  at  least  without  being 
disturbed." 

"That  is  a  gtx)d  job,  then,  Matthew,  for  !  have  a  great 
deal  to  saj ." 

Old  Matthew  and  the  highwavraan  now  mj-.iJo  their  wav 
into  the  house. 

In  a  few  momenta  they  reached  the  little  room  behind 
the  bar,  in  which  ao  many  startling  incidents  have  taken 
place. 

The  fire  was  still  burning,  which  showed  that  the  piace 
had  not  been  left  very  long.  Some  more  fuel  was  thrown 
on,  which  quickly  caught  light  and  burst  into  a  blaze. 

"  Now,  Dick,''^8aid  old  Matthew,  "  1  do  hope  you  wiU 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  all  the  time  you  stop 
here  you  will  be  in  the  greatest  possible  danger ;  mark 
that,  the  greatest  possible  dauger !  Wriggles  has  firmly 
made  up  his  mind  to  recapture  you,  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  thinks  about  or  does  anything  else." 

"  Well,  well,  Matthew,  there  is  no  need  to  feel  afraid 
juat  at  present." 

"  I  don't  know  that;  besides,  when  danger  does  come, 
it  will  come  with  very  great  suddenness,  and  so  I  want  to 
prepare  you  beforehand,  in  order  that  when  the  critical 
moment  arrives,  you  may  know  exactly  what  to  do  without 
having  to  hesitate  a  second." 

"  That  is  very  good,"  said  Turpin.  "  In  the  moment 
of  peril  the  least  hesitation  might  cost  mo  my  life,  and, 
yo::  may  depend,  I  shall  pay  the  greatest  ot  attention  to 
what  you  are  going  to  say." 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  ao,"  replied  old  Matthew,  in 
a  t<»e  of  voice  which  showed  how  much  importance  he 
attached  to  what  he  waa  going  to  say.  "  I  rojoioe  to 
hear  it." 

"  Well,  Matthew,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  wiU  show  you  a  hiding-place." 

"  Is  it  where  you  concealed  Claude  and  Tom  and  S'lJ^eo- 
String  JatskP" 

"  They  told  you  about  that.  thenP" 

"  Yea.     la  this  tb«  same  P  ' 

"  Yes." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  I  know  no  better  one  ;  and  this  place  oa''  been  searched 
several  times  without  its  being  discoveikjd.' 

"  A  hiding  place  could  not  have  a  better  r  scorn  men  datw—' 
I  than  that." 
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"  It  cannot,  u  yoc  aav-  TLe»  told  yoa  about  the  poai- 
tioD  of  it  ?  " 

"  Then  that  will  save  me  a  great  deal  of  troaole  ir 
explaining  matters,"  said  eld  Matthew,  who,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  walked  op  towards  that  comer  in  the  foom 
where  the  secret  door  was  situated. 

We  have  already  particularly  described  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  thit  door  was  concealed,  and  those  jt  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  refresh  their  memories  may  turn 
to  the  three  Itondred  and  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  history. 
The  first  tning  oia  Matthew  did  was  to  show   Dick 
Turpin  the  spring,  by  means  of  which  the  door  ooold  be 
opened. 
Having  done  so,  he  requested  Dick  to  press  npon  it 
Dick  obeyed. 

In  a  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  disclosed  the  dark- 
looking  little  recess. 

Turpin  was  about  to  enter,  but  old  Matthew  restrained 
Um. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said ;  "  aiid  let  me  show  yon  all. 
It  is  highly  important  that  I  should  do  so,  in  order  that 
your  safety  may  be  all  the  better  secured." 
"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  this  spring,  upon  which 
you  have  pressed,  looks  just  like  the  head  of  a  nail,  does 
It  not?" 
"  It  does ;  that  is  what  I  should  have  taken  it  to  be." 
"  Very  good.    So  would  anyone  else,  I  fancy ;  and  you 
will  admit  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  peeing  a 
nail  knocked  into  a  wail  would  not  be  likely  to  irouse 
any  suspicions  ;  but,  then,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that 
some  clever  officer  might  think  it  meant  something,  and, 
if  so,  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to 
press  upon  it  in  the  way  I  directed  yon  to  do." 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  in  the  avent  of  such  a  thing  as  that,  which  i? 
by  no  means  unlikely,  the  door  would  fly  open   in   & 
moment,  and  the  secret  would  be  discovered." 
"  But  you  have  guarded  against  this  in  some  way  P '' 
*'  I  have ;  and  now  that  I  have  explained  myself  so  far, 
follow  me." 

The  pair  then  passed  through  the  secret  door  into  the 
recess. 
Matthew  shut  the  door. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  held  op  the  catrT'e.  "  do  you 
Be>>  those  two  bolts  ?  " 
,      ■'  Yes — yes." 

"  Well,  they  are  well  oiled  and  strong.  Now,  should 
jon  have  «,  *'«^ke  refuge  here,  which  is  very  likely,  the 
first  thing  you  must  ik»  i*  to  pfioot  those  bolts  into  their 
•ockets  as  quickly  and  as  noiset©««i,  "»  rioteible.' 

"  I  understand,"  said  Dick ;  "  and  so,  if  tlie  »pring  is 
pressed  upon,  no  result  will  follow,  and  ao  it  won't 
matter." 

"  Just  so.  Now,  that  part  is  over,  and  you  understand 
ht  present  what  you  have  to  do  ?  " 

"  Perfectly ;  and  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  yon  tor 
taking  so  much  trouble." 

"Pho!   stuff!      Now  l<^k  here.     This,   I  fancy,  will 
give  you  increased  confidence  in  the  security  of  your 
hiding-place." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Do  you  perceive  that  the  door  i«  lined  witi.  oome- 
thing?'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Turpin,  as  he  put  out  lus  hand  and  touci-ed 
it,  "  it  is  something  soft." 

"  Just  so.     it  is  half  a  dor^v  thickcesseB  of  bla'^k  fe/t 
nailed  closely  over  the  door," 
"What  is  that  for?" 
"  To  deaden  the  sound." 
*  Deaden  the  sound  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  see  you  don't  understand  me,  so  I  wiK  explain. 
When  officers  have  any  suspicion  of  a  hidingf-place  in  the 
walls,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  knock  with  the  butt- 
end  of  a  pistol,  or  an  inst?nment  provided  for  the  purpose. 
If  a  dull  sound  is  produced  it  shows  the  wall  to  he  solid  ( 
if  s  bharp  sound,  it  indicates  a  biding-plaoe." 
**  I  see  I  and  this  felt  P  " 

"  This  felt  being  placed  as  yoo  see  it,  would  cause  the 
concealed  door,  when  struck  on  toe  other  side,  to  sound 
just  like  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  it." 

"  Matthew,"  cried  Turpin,  who  was  delighted  beyond 
<»«aauTe,  "  von  are  a  geniUiS,  a  real  genios.  upon  my  ward. 


This  place  does  you  credit,  it  does  indeed.     It  i*  moot 
itjgenious." 

Old  Matthew  smilpd  with  satisfaction. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thought  Dick's  praises  we^'e 
Reserved. 

He  really  took  a  great  pride  in  this  plaos,  tot  it  haa 
stood  the  ordeal  of  so  many  close  searches. 

**  I  am  quite  satisfied  now,"  ezid  Turpin-  **  Why,  I 
siionld  be  u  safe  in  here  as  if  I  were  a  hundred  miles 
from  my  foes.     It  is  capital.     It  is  perfect." 

"DoyoutHnksoP" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  you  happen  to  think 
differently  to  what  I  did.  I  thought  to  mjjself  in  this 
way — '  Now  this  place  is  all  vei-y  well,  but  still  it  may  be 
found  out  ;*  and  so  I  set  my  wifca  to  work  again." 

"  But  the  chance  of  being  disuovered  is  so  small." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  thought  to  myself,  '  Now,  this 
place  would  be  quite  perfect  if  there  was  some  means  of 
retreat  from  it  if  necessary;'  and  so  I'll  tsU  you  what  I 
did." 

"  Yon  amaze  me,  Matthew." 

"Now,  you  must  see  very  clearly  that  you  won't  be 
taken  by  surprise  very  suddenly.  As  you  stand  here,  it 
you  put  your  ear  to  the  door  you  will  be  able  to  hear  aH 
that  is  said." 

"Shall  IP" 

"  You  will,  easily.  So  you  will  know  when  you  are 
menaced  with  danger.  Even  if  the  door  should  unluckily 
happen  to  be  found  out,  it  v^  take  the  officers  a  minut<? 
or  two  to  knock  it  down,  and  that  will  give  you  plenty  of 
time  to  make  your  retreat.    Look  here." 

Old  Matthew  then  turned  to  the  back  of  the  recess,  ic 
which,  as  the  reader  is  awaro,  a  door  was  situated,  which 
led  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 

He  showed  Dick  how  to  open  this  door. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  can,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  be 
through  that  door  and  into  the  yard  in  a  twinkline. 
When  you  are  there,  you  could  find  the  way  to  the  stable. ' 

"  I  believe  as  easily  as  you  could  yourself,  Matthew." 

"  Very  well,  then.  You  must  saddle  Black  Bess  witl* 
all  speed,  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  must  go  intc 
the  ordinary  stable — you  know." 

"  Quite  weU." 

"  From  there  you  can  make  your  way  into  the  passage, 
which  leads  from  the  stable  into  StanUopo-street ;  -Mti 
then  offyou  willbe,  before  the  officers  know  what  has  bup- 
pened." 

"  Capital,  Matthew !  capital ! "  cried  Dick  Turpin,  mr- 
he  rubbed  his  hands  quickly  and  delightedly  together. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,"  said  the  landlord,  quietly, 
a.i  he  led  the  wav  back  into  the  bar  again,  and  "losed 
the  secpet  dot*. 

"  Pleased !  "  cned  Turpin.  "  I  am  more  than  jrfeasea 
Why,  from  what  you  have  shown  me,  it  is  quite  c'ear 
that  I  shall  be  safer  here  than  I  possibly  could  be  else- 
where. Shake  hands,  Matthew.  Let  me  shake  bauds  t 
for  you  are  decidedly  the  best  friend  I  have  got." 

Old  Matthew's  face  beamed  with  genuine  satisfaction 
as  he  grasped  the  hand  that  yas  so  cordially  extended 
towards  him. 

"  Welcome,  captain,"  he  cried.  "  Welcome  once  more 
to  the  old '  White  Horse '  inn,  and  all  that  it  contains.'' 

"  I  know  it  is  a  hearty  and  well-meant  welcome,"  replied 
Turpin,  "and  I  feel  thankful  accordingly.  You  have, 
indeed,  a  rare  invention,  and  wonderful  mechanical  skill, 
too,  or  you  could  never  have  planned  and  executed  such 
a  piece  of  work  as  that." 

"Draw  it  mild,  captain  r^nt^  it  mild,"  said  old  Mat- 
thew, modestly.  "  I  have  done  the  best  I  can,  and  it 
seems  to  mee\  with  your  perfect  satisfaction." 

"  How  could  it  do  otherwise,  I  should  like  to  know  t 
Eow  could  it  do  otherwise  ?  " 

•"WeJi,  say  no  more  about  that.    This  is  idle  talk,  aoo 
time  is  precious.    Sit  down  in  that  arm-chair  by  the  fire- 
side, and  I  will  make  you  as  comfortabl*  «»#  '  am  able." 
"  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  do  that."' 
"I  will  try,  captain." 

Dick  Turpin  sat  himself  down  in  the  easy-cfcaip  aflud«id 
to,  and  old  Matthew  bustled  about. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  had  spread  npon  the  table  « 
Tery  plentiful  and  tempting  repast,  while  the  table  was 
graced  with  a  huge  flagon  of  the  very  best  ^  the  boos* 
afforded. 
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Dick  V-  .9  hiinvTy,  und  he  partook  of  thf.  n.nal  heartily 

Old  Matthfvk,  to«,  declared  that  he  di''  not  inino  tak'ni; 
•  inack  ju>i  N>r  Hj»  axke  of  beano;;  th«>  '-aptaiD  oompafiy, 
aad  8  j<->'t'-i  ctriii'le  than  those  who  tbut>  sa'.  ilnwa  .j  the 
rootnb<-''iiMi  «ht*  bar  could  not  possibly  have  been  foond  ^u 
&Q  Loi>'l'>u. 

Whei.  thf  meal  was  over,  spirits  and  hot  water  w*<« 
sroduceil,  and  the  landlord,  baving  filled  bin  pipe  and 
u^hte<)  >t,  mt  down  in  another  arm-chaii,  w'licb  faoed 
that  oonupiHiJ  by  Dick  Turpin. 

Botb  were  now  on  excellent  terms  with  each  otbec,  and 
old  Miitth»'n  eat  puffing  hi«  pipe>  a"d  looking  at  Dick 
Tarpiii  with  andis^uised  admiration,  for  he  knew  the 
highwayrtr-in's  character  thoroughly,  and  had  a  warm 
triendsliip  for  him,  as  his  actions  would  alone  Ije  sufficient 
io  prove. 

CHAPTEE  CCCCLIl. 

OLD  MATTHRW  FINDS  A  PLACE  Ot  SHELTE;,  ^OB  THE 
HIGH  Wa  YM  AN,  AND  [3  BATHES  ALARMED  BT  A  KNCCKING 
AT  THE    FRONT   DOOB   OF  THE   INN. 

"  Now,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  as  everything  b  so  ©nni- 
fortable,  juat  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  nafofo  -v  the 
business  which  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  I  was  about  to  do  so." 

"  Yet,  no.  I  can't  consent  to  do  that  yet.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  saw  each  other,  captain,  and  a  great  deal 
must  have  happened  since  we  parted.  Tell  me  all  that 
has  taken  place.     It  is  some  time  to  daylight." 

Old  Matthew  would  take  no  denial,  nor  did  Dick  Turpin 
feel  inclined  to  refuse  so  uiraple  and  so  easily  granted  a 
request  to  one  who  was  willing  at  all  times  to  do  so  much 
for  him. 

And  so  Dick  Turpin  related  at  length  all  that  had  hap- 
pened since  their  parting. 

With  the  whole  of  this  the  reader  has  already  been 
made  ac>:|uainted,  and  that  spares  us  uhe  necessity  of  setting 
down  the  conversation  at  full  length. 

As  may  be  easily  surmised,  much  that  the  worthy 
landlord  heard  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  fill  him  with 
astonishment  And  curiosity. 

At  length,  however,  Turpin  brought  his  narrative  down 
to  the  time  wnen  they  arrived  at  the  deserted  mansion, 
and  then  he  spoke  of  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to 
his  companions. 

Old  Matthew  did  not  require  to  be  shown  the  advan- 
tages of  this  scheme,  if  properly  carried  out,  and  as  Tur- 
pin had  fully  expected,  he  expressed  himself  warmly  in  its 
favour. 

"  It's  a  first-rate  plan,  Dick,  it  is,  indeed ;  and  I  will 
aid  you  all  1  can  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  A  great  many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  however ;  but  you  mast  be 
aware  of  all  that  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes.  And  now,  Matthew,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  joa  can  about  Tom  Davis ;  for,  do  you  know,  I  fancy 
ue  IS  the  man." 

"  He  is,  certainly ;  and  I  can  tell  you  all  J  know  con- 
cerning him  in  a  very  few  words  indeed.  When  you 
were  here  last  you  told  me  you  might  e/pect  to  see 
bim." 

"And  did  he  come?" 

"  No.    He  sent  the  young  girl — Ellen  they  eall  her  " — 

"  Yes — ^ea !  The  poor  apprentice  who  i  sa^ed  from 
so  much  ill-usage,  and  who  Tom  Davis  adopted  as  his 
■daughter." 

"  Well,  she  came ;  but  it  was  cot  for  a  long  time  after 
I  saw  you.  She  then  said  that  the  money  you  had  given 
her  had  sufficed  to  keep  them  in  tolerable  comfort  up  to 
that  moment,  and  now,  tus  the  supply  was  exhauetod, 
«he  had,  ia  compUanoe  with  vena:  nutnictions.  outae  to 
me." 

"That  was  right." 

"  I  asked  her  how  Tom  uavis  and  hi>  wife  «>9re,  aad 
«he  said  much  better,  init  that  the  loss  of  the  pubiiti-houne 
had  so  preyed  npon  their  minds,  and  the  hardships  they 
had  since  endured  had  wrought  such  havoc  with  their 
bodies,  that,  being  merely  the  shadow  of  what  they  osad 
io  be,  they  would  not  be  themselves  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  can  easily  understand  that,"  said  Dick  T»rpin.  "  1 
^ow  Tom  Davis's  character  well." 

"  He  is  a  worthy  fellow.  However,  to  go  on  with  my 
story.  I  supplied  her  wiA  what  she  needed,  of  course, 
aa  I  had  received  instructions  firom  yon  to  do  so,  and  at 


the  same  time  I  asked  her  for  her  address,  in  case  thers 
should  be  a  necessity  of  communicating  with  her." 

"  That  was  very  prudent  of  you.  She  gave  the  addresst 
of  course  ?  " 

"  Ob  !  yes.     I  have  got  it  written  dowt>  somewhere." 

Miiithew  got  up  as  he  spoke,  and  reached  down  a  kind 
of  ledi^er  in  which  he  kept  his  accounts. 

He  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  be  said  suddenly— 

"  Yes,  here  it  is.     No.  4,  Cain's-place,  Camden  Town." 

"  Camden  Town  ?  Then  they  are  qwite  out  of  Lon- 
don P  " 

"  'Yes ;  and  so  much  the  better." 

"  As  yon  say,  so  much  the  better.  Have  you  seen  Tom 
Davis  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  twice." 

"  Then  he  c£^me  here,  then  P  " 

"No  I  fancy  he  would  be  above  that.  Tom  was 
always  very  proud,  and  he  would  have  felt  the  degradation 
keenly." 

"  Then  you  paid  him  a  visit,  Matthew  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  went  twice  to  see  him,  and  the  second  time 
I  could  pe)-ceive  a  visible  improvement.  They  had  com- 
fortablo  wodgings,  and  Ellen  worked  hard  at  her  needle. 
Tors  was  grieving  because  he  could  not  do  something  for 
himself." 

"  WeU,  we  wiU  alter  all  that,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  gaity 
"  Is  he  much  altered  ?  " 

"Very  much.  Indeed,  had  I  not  been  told  who  1»* 
was,  I  could  never  have  recognised  him." 

"  That  is  all  right  again,  then,  because  the  officers 
would  not  recognise  him  by  any  chance,  and  he  could 
easily  assume  another  name.  Then,  again,  it  is  fortunate 
he  hag  not  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here,  and  that  the 
girl  Hlen  has  only  paid  'ue  visit  to  this  place." 

"  It  has  turned  out  all  for  the  best." 

"  It  has,  indeed.  There  is  no  reason,  that  I  can  see, 
why  yoa  should  not  carry  out  your  scheme,  nor  why  it 
should  not  bring  you  a  very  great  amount  of  safety." 

"  I  hope  such  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  You  under- ' 
stand  now  why  I  came  to  see  you." 

"  Perfectly.'' 

"  It  seems  you  know  just  where  to  find  Tom  Davis,  and 
the  only  obstacle  that  remains  is  the  finding  of  sufficient 
money  to  take  a  public-house  with." 

"  That  need  not  be  any  obstacle." 

"  Still,  a  good  round  sum  of  money  would  be  required, 
and  it  would  be  well,  if  such  a  thing  was  practicable,  t<> 
buy  the  place  out  and  out,  and  so  do  away  with  the  super- 
vision of  a  landlord." 

"That  would  be  very  desirable,  for  landlords  are 
generally  very  troublesome  beings.  But  we  must  talk 
about  that  at  another  opportunity." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time ;  and  now,  Matthew,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  do." 

"  You  have  only  to  speak,  captain." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  the  fact  of  my  having  remained 
here  so  long  without  being  disturbed,  is  pretty  good  proof 
that  my  arrival  was  not  noticed.  I  should  like,  then,  to 
remain  here  all  day,  and  set  out  on  my  return  after  dark." 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  do  that,  captain." 

"  I  knew  it ;  but  there  is  something  more." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  Tom  Davis  and 
broach  the  matter  to  him,  as  well  as  give  him  instructions 
to  set  about  looking  for  a  rca.dside  inn  at  once." 

"  I  will  do  80  williugly." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  if  anything  will  rouse  Tom's  energies, 
that  will.  It  will  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Some  funds 
will  be  required,  however,  and  that  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing else.  While  you  are  out,  I  want  yon  to  dispose  of 
these  little  nicknacks  for  me." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Dick  Turpin  produced  from 
hie  various  pockets  the  booty  he  had  been  so  snooessfol  as 
to  take  while  on  bis  way  to  his  destination. 

Matthew  looked  on  with  astonishment. 
•  You  had  better  be  quick,"  he  said,  "  for  I'^ok  up. 
Can't  you  see  that  daylight  is  streaming  through  ths 
shutters,  and  if  I  do  not  open  at  the  usual  hour  snspicioo 
w»ll  be  excited." 

"  So  it  will— go  it  will.  However,  this  will  not  taka 
long,  and  when  this  is  done,  I  think  we  have  talked  ovvV 
eveiything." 

Dick  Turpin  completely  emptied  all  his  pockeJs,  in  ordec 
to  ascertam  juin  bow  nonch  he  had  xot. 
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•JltlS  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Be  had  a  iar^"  ^""^  ^'^  cash,  and  this  Lo  roug  ily 
divided  into  two'  portions,  t!»  imaller  o^  whiot  ae 
returned  to  his  pockets  for  hia  own  use. 

Then  the  remainder  of  the  trinkets,  such  &»  matches, 
rings,  and  the  like,  he  gathered  up  into  another  heap 

"  You  have  made  a  rare  booty,  captain,"  eaid  old 
Matthew,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  I  was  in  luck's  way,  beyond  doubt." 

*•  YoQ  were,  indeed,"  ^ 

"  And  now,  Matthew,  do  yon  know  any  {4ao9  where 
yon  oonld  take  these  things,  and  dispose  of  them  with- 
out getting  yourself  into  trouble  P" 

The  landlord  nodded. 

"  I  know  a  first-rate  plaoe  where  I  can  get  ready  easb, 
•nd  no  questions  asked." 

"  That  is  the  place  then ;  and  ao  yoa  understand,  I 
leare  that  part  of  the  business  entirely  to  you." 

"You  have  confidence  in  me,  then  ?" 

"  More  than  I  have  in  any  other  living  human  being." 

Old  Matthew  smiled  with  evident  gratification,  as  he 
■aid— 

"  Ton  will  find  your  confideaoe  not  misplaced. 

"I  know  that  well  enough,  my  friend." 

"  Then  I  will  take  these  things,  and  you  may  depend 
I  shall  get  the  best  price  for  them  I  possibly  can." 

"  But  do  not  bring  me  the  money." 

**  Not  bring  you  the  money  P"| 

"  No.  I  want  you  to  take  what  cash  there  is,  and  put 
the  proceeds  of  the  trinkets  to  it,  and  then,  when  you 
have  done  that,  to  give  the  whole  sum  to  Tom  Davis, 
and  instruct  him  about  getting  a  public-house  at  once  ; 
for,  through  you  being  so  well  known,  it  would  never 
do  for  you  to  appear  in  the  business." 

"  It  would  spoil  all  directly,  for  I  am  so  well  known 
to  the  police,  and  they  would  guess  something  was  up 
directly." 

"  They  wonld.  You  most  be  especially  careful  to  keep 
ont  of  sight." 

"  I  will  do  so,  you  may  depend." 

"  Then,  Matthew,  if  yon  wiU  take  the  swag,  I  think 
we  shall  have  settled  everything." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  more,"  said  the  landlord,  as 
he  rapidly  transferred  the  varioas  articles  to  his  pockets. 

"  What  is  that  F" 

••  Why,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself  while 
I  am  absent  P  As  you  must  be  aware,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  do  all  that  yon  have  instructed." 

"  Yon  will  find  it  will  take  you  the  best  part  of  the 
day." 

"  I  quite  expect  that ;  bat  what  shall  yon  do  in  the 
meantime  ?" 

"  I  can  easily  answer  that  question.  For  a  very  long 
time  past  I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  com- 
fortable sleep,  and  just  at  the  present  moment,  do  yon 
know,  I  feel  very  tired  and  worn  out,  and  a  little  repose 
would  be  a  perfect  blessing." 

"Very  well,  then,  Dick,  you  shall  have  it;  and  I 
think  I  can  place  you  where  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  in 
perfect  security." 

"  That's  the  ticket,  then." 

•'  Will  you  come  at  once  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  for  I  don't  know  vaen  I  felt  so  tho- 
roughly worn  out  and  exhausted.  I  had  saoh  a  night 
of  adventures." 

"  You  did,  indeed.  Wait  a  minute,  and  I  wifi  fetch 
a  candle." 

"  Oh !  never  mind.    Can't  you  see  it  is  daylight  t" 

"  Yea,  so  it  is :  I  had  forgotten.    Come  along,  then." 

Old  Matthew  led  the  way  towards  the  staircase,  and 
Dick  followed  behind  with  v'-y  great  willingness. 

He  was,  in  truth,  quite  snent,  and  he  *elt  tb'\t  until 
he  had  had  several  hoUTB*  ilumber  i>^  shou!**  *»  fit  for 
nothing. 

When  they  reached  the  passage,  the  roar  ana  darter 
without  told  them  very  plainly  that  day  had  began,  and 
that  regular  business  was  once  more  in  full  swing.  . 

It  was  evidently  quite  time  old  Matthew  opened  bis 
shop,  or  else,  if  he  did  not,  his  neighbours  wonld  >2ry 
likely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  amiss. 

Matthew  led  Turpin  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
loom  which  be  had  more  than  once  occupied,  and  out>- 
ftide  the  window  of  which  existed  such  on  easy  moans 
«f  rsachina;  the  roof. 


There  was  a  key  in  the  look  on  the  inside ;  and  the 
landlord,  having  shown  the  highwayman  into  the  cham- 
ber, took  his  leave,  and  desired  him  to  secure  the  door 
carefully,  b««  as  to  guard  against  any  sudden  surprise. 

Xhis  Turpin  promised  to  do,  and  old  Matthew  took  hie 
departure. 

Dick  closed  the  door,  and  fastened  it. 

Then  he  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  onv. 

AH  was  well,  and  so  he  threw  himself,  dressed  jast  a* 
he  was,  upon  the  bed. 

He  had  not  assumed  the  reclining  postnre  a  moment 
before  he  was  sound  asleep. 

Here  we  will  leave  him  for  a  time,  while  we  follow  tho 
fortunes  of  old  Matthew,  who,  in  the  expedition  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  Dick  Tarpin,  was  destined  to  meet 
with  some  adventures  of  so  singular  a  character  that  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  them. 

Descending  the  stairs,  then,  he  hastened  to  the  front 
door,  with  the  intention  of  opening  it  and  taking  down 
the  shutters. 

Before  he  could  reach  it,  however,  he  was  startled  by 
a  loud  knocking. 

What  this  could  mean  he  knew  not ;  bnt  it  was  only 
natural  he  should  apprehend  danger. 

There  was  a  little  side  window,  from  whiohlfhe  oonld 
command  a  view  of  the  front  door,  and  he  hastened 
towards  it. 

Peeping  through,  he  saw  that  the  person  who  wa» 
knocking  at  the  door  was  the  barber,  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  sic^e  of  the  way. 

Like  most  of  his  profession,  he  was  an  inquiaitivfr 
busybody,  and  the  reader  may  be  sure  he  was  a  chaiacter 
that  old  Matthew  cared  nothing  about. 

However,  when  he  saw  from  whom  the  knocking  pro> 
oeeded,  old  Matthew  felt  his  apprehensions  vanish,  and 
he  immediately  made  his  way  towards  the  door,  with 
the  intention  of  unfastening  it 


CHAPTER  CCCCLIII. 

BSIiATES  THB  STEPS  THAT  OLD  MATTHEW  TOOK  TO' 
DISPOSB  OF  THE  BOOTT. 

DiBECTLT  old  Matthew  began  to  draw  the  bolts,  thL 
knocking  ceased. 

It  took  him  but  a  moment  to  remove  the  fastenings, 
and  then  he  flung  the  door  open. 

The  barber  from  over  the  way  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"  Hullo,  neighbour  I"  he  cried, "  you're  all  safe,  I  see." 

"  What's  the  matter  P" 

"  Oh  !  nothing ;  only  it's  half-past  niae,  and,  as  yon^ 
had  not  opened  your  shop  as  usual,  I  fancied  some- 
thing must  have  happened." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  said  Matthew,  as  he  coolly  pnv 
oeeded  to  take  down  the  shutters ; "  there's  nothing  amiss. 
t  am  obliged  to  you.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,  how- 
ever— not  the  least  idea  in  the  world.  The  fact  is  I  di'l 
not  go  to  bed  very  early  last  night,  and,  when  I  did  get 
'between  the  sheets,  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  a  wink ;, 
but  towards  morning  I  must  have  dropped  off,  and,  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  it  was  daylight." 

"  I  am  glad  it's  all  right,  Matthew,"  said  the  barber, 
familiarly ;  "  but  when  a  man  does  not  open  his  house  at 
the  usual  time,  it  is  only  natural  to  ooLclude  that 
something  is  amiss." 

"Quite  natural,  as  yon  say,  and  I  am  very  much 
obligedTio  you,"  said  old  Matthew,  still  going  on  with 
his  task  of  taking  down  the  shatters. 

"  Oh  !  no  thanks,  no  thanks.  It  was  a  little  neigh* 
hourly  civility,  that's  all.  But  I  must  be  off ;  there's' 
a  customer  just  gone  into  the  shop." 

"  And  a  deuced  good  riddance,"  muttered  Kdtthew 
to  himself,  as  the  inquisitive  barber  stepped  aoroas  the 
xoad  to  his  own  shop. 

Old  Matthew,  having  caused  the  house  to  assume  its 
nsual  aspect,  partook  of  a  light  breakfast,  and  then 
gave  the  bar  in  charge  of  a  young  woman,  who  fulfilled 
several  duties  in  the  house,  and  told  her  he  should  be 
back  shortly. 

Ere  ho  started,  however,  he  went  upstairs  and  maac 
some  slight  alterations  in  his  toilette,  which  made  a 
decided  improvement  in  his  appearance. 

For  instance,  he  put  on  a   blue  coat,  ornamentai- 
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with  large  gilt  buttons,  which  was  never  donned  except 
opon  some  rery  extraordinary  occasion. 

Thas  attirea,  and  having  the  booty  which  Dick  ha.1 
taken  from  the  St.  Alban's  coach  secreted  aboat  hiia,  tKe 
landiord  set  forth  upon  the  very  perilous  eETan<J  -'  '^- 
posing  of  it. 

This  was  never  a  very  easy  matter,  and  yet  old  *«attiiew 
fancied  he  knew  a  place  where  he  could  dispose  or  ibe  lot. 
with  little  difficulty,  and  for  a  very  fair  price  as  well. 

With  this  hope  old  Matthew  set  forth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  morning,  though  the  uir 
was  frosty  and  keen. 

Still  it  was  a  morning  for  a  walk  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  imaginable,  and  as  he  stepped  foriskly 
Along  the  streets,  it  seemed  as  though  the  worthy  land-' 
lord  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

His  aestination  was  Cheapside,  and  ao  he  took  his  way 
along  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  and  round  St.  Paul's- 
ebmrohyard. 

He  baited  at  length  before  a  jeweller's  shop,  which  was 
dtuated  at  the  corner  of  MilK-strect. 

The  window  was  dlled  with  valuable  articies  of  every 
description,  and  it  reaUy  seemed  to  be  the  first  shop  in 
the  street. 

Such  articles  of  value  as  the  wealthy  alone  purchase  and 
find  use  for  were  crowded  into  the  window,  while  through 
the  glass  it  could  be  seen  that  the  shop  was  stocked  with 
goods  of  the  costliest  description. 

In  a  word,  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  shop  before 
which  old  Matthew  baited  had  every  appearance  of  being 
•  first-rate  jewellers  and  silversmiths. 

Surely  our  friend  never  contemplated  disposing  of  stoisv 
property  in  such  a  (jiiarber  as  this  I 

Wp  aKall  iw^ 

flavxcg  jusc  peeped  us  at  the  window,  as  an  inteni/lng 
ynrchaser  mij^ht  do,  old  MaHbew  entered. 

The  half-glass  door  opened  to  his  touch,  and  ht  found 
bimself  surrounded  with  property,  the  value  of  which 
oust  have  been  very  great  indeed. 

The  opening  of  the  door  set  a  wire  in  motion,  whioh 
caused  a  little  Dcll  to  ring  in  the  little  room  at  the  back  oi 
the  shop. 

By  the  time  old  Matthew  reached  the  counter,  a  very 
respectable-looking  gentleman  made  his  appearance 
behind  it. 

He  was  very  dark,  with  jet-black  hair,  which  was  scru- 
pulously parted  and  arranged  with  very  great  care. 

His  dress  was  plain  black,  though  the  cloth  of  which  it 
was  composed  was  of  the  very  best  quality. 

A  few  artJeles  of  jewellery,  though  of  a  plain  descrip- 
tion, glittered  here  and  there  about  his  person. 

He  smiled  blandly,  and  made  a  kind  of  half-bow,  as  he 
•aid— 

"  VVhat  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  tor  you  this 
morning  P  " 

"  Business,  Mr.  Foss — business,"  said  old  Mattib<'w, 
quietly. 

"  Oh !  ahem  j  excuse  me.  Didn't  know  you  at  first. 
Obliged  to  be  carehil,  you  know.  St^p  this  way.  All 
right." 

Old  Matthew  went  lower  down  the  eoncter. 

"  What  have  you  got  P  "  asked  Mr.  Fosa,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  this  first-class  jeweller's  shop. 

"  Some  first-class  things,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  a 
good  price  for  them." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  Let  me  see  what  yoa  have 
got." 

Old  Matthew  produced  the  things  one  by  one  from  his 
pocket,  and  placed  them  on  the  counter. 

Mr.  Foss  made  a  mental  inventory  of  them  as  he  did  so. 

"Be  quick,"  he  said;  "and  be  careful  to  pat  all  the 
things  on  that  little  shelf." 

He  alluded  to  a  piece  oi  wood  with  a  ledge  wii  &, 
ftbich  was  on  a  level  with  the  fj^nabet. 

Old  Matthew  obeyed. 


Is  anything  amiss  P  " 

"  Nothing  serious ;  only  ',.  iuncy  the  poUw  have  jpt 
their  suspicions." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  doubly  careful." 

"  I  an»— I  am ;  and  when  they  catch  m»  1  shall  conf<»fl8 
they  are  very  clever  indeed.  HoweWi  if  anything 
VK>ppens,  don't  be  surprised." 

'•  What  do  yon  mean  P  " 

•  Jnsrt  what  I  saj." 


"  But  don't  be  so  vague.  You  had  better  tell  ma  all, 
and  then  there  won't  be  so  much  fear  of  mischief." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  What  tijdkes  me  think  the 
police  are  suspicions  is  this.  Whea  anyone  enters  oa 
oneiness,  as,  for  instance,  ion  have  done,  some  person  or 
other  is  sure  to  follow,  and  ask  sonne  triv)tal  Qowtion  or 
other." 

"  Then  you  may  depend  the  poiio«  "^speox  soKi^ethiEg.'* 

"  I  ^m  afraid  fib^y  do." 

"  Sely  upon  it  they  do." 

'  Well,  tLei,  if  anyone  should  ooaie  in  do  not,  on  &n^ 
accoust,  exhibit  the  least  surprise,  no  matter  what  take« 
place.     I  will  give  you  a  fail-  price  for  the  swair." 
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'•  Not  quite,"  said  old  Matthew.    "  I— " 

"Hush!"  said  Mr.  Foss. 

Matthew  turned  round,  and  at  the  same  moment  h« 
heard  a  sharp  click. 

The  shop-door  was  pushed  open,  and  a  rather  elderlv 
man  entered. 

There  was  pothing  peculiar  in  his  apppearanoe  save  hia 
eyes,  and  these  were  riveted  upon  old  Matthew  instantly. 

Thfl  landlord  had  never  seen  such  eyes  in  his  life. 

They  were  like  a  hawk's. 

He  turned  a-'ay  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

Despite,  ho>vever,  tlie  injunction  which  Mr.  Foss  had 
laid  upon  him,  old  Matthew  could  net  forbear  et;ir*iu« 
slightly. 

And  no  wondd' 

The  vp  ,.jQB  vKlnafiles  which  he  had  deposited  vpim  tb« 
sbfl^'  aad  wholly  disappeared,  without  leaving  a  vnx* 
i»ebind. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  recovered  hia  composure. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Mr.  Foss  preserved  hia 
calmness. 

There  was  not  the  least  flurry  about  him,  as  he  walked 
up  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter  the  moment  the  stranger 
ertered. 

fie  seemed  quite  unruffled,  and  with  the  same  bow  as 
he  had  greeted  Matthew,  and  with  just  the  same  smile,  he 
«aid — 

"  What  ean  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  yen  to-day, 
sir  P  " 

"  I  see  you  are  engaged,"  said  the  new-comer,  looking 
scmtinizingly  towards  old  Matthew.  "  I  am  in  no  parti 
cular  hurry." 

"  Never  mind,  sir — never  mind ;  I  will  attend  to  you  if 
you  will  mention  your  wishes." 

The  stranger  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  said — 

"  I  want  to  look  at  some  scarf-pins,  but  as  T  am  in  no 
hurry  I  will  take  a  seat  and  wait  until  you  are  disengaged, 
■nd  then  you  can  attend  to  me." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Foss,  with  the  same  un- 
mflBed  demeanour.    "  I  shall  be  at  liberty  directly." 

The  stranger  bowed  and  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  but 
he  took  good  care  to  sit  with  his  face  turned  towards  old 
Matthew,  so  as  to  observe  all  that  went  on. 

This  man,  as  Mr.  Foss  more  than  expected,  was  no 
other  than  a  police-officer  in  disguise. 

He  had  entered  the  shop  upon  a  mere  pretext. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Foss  was  suspected  of  having  illegal  deal- 
ings with  stolen  property,  and  the  police  were  put  upon 
the  watch. 

As  yet,  however,  they  had  found  out  nothing. 

But  the  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  so  composedly  in  the 
chair,  with  his  face  turned  towards  old  Matthew,  wae  one 
of  the  most  experienced  detectives  in  Lon'''>n. 

He  was  sure  that,  if  there  was  anything  going  on  amiss, 
he  should  detect  it. 

But  Mr.  iPos^'a  behaviour  to  old  Matthew  underwent  ^ 
remarkable  altbcation,  which  at  first  puzzled  that  individ(i»l 
considerably. 

Going  up  to  him,  he  said — 

"Wait  a  moment,  my  good  man,  and  I  waH  fpve  you  a 
'  }*>p\y  to  your  letter." 


I  Old  Matthew  stared,  for  the  speech  was  highly  enig- 
matical to  him,  for  he  knew  very  well  he  had  brought  no 
letter. 

Bat  the  landlord  of  ch«  "  White  Horse ''  had  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  he  coinprehended  that  Mr.  F088  waa 
playing  soioe  very  deep  game  indeed. 

He  bad  do  time  to  make  any  reply,  for  Mr.  JTusii.  ui 
soon  as  he  had  spokftn,  retired  to  a  little  glase  04)uutma> 
bouse  at  the  far  end  of  the  ghnn. 
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He  anterof^  thia  plsoe,  and  the  rustling  of  papers  fol- 

In  J,  momonv  or  tMo  he  oame  forth. 

He  held  a  sealed  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Ahem  !"  he  said,  as  he  approached  old  Matthew, 
"  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  give  thia  reply  to  your 
master,  and  tell  him  from  irp  ♦hat  his  orders  will  be 
oarefolly  attended  to." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  old  Matthew,  «s  he  took  the 
letter  and  placed  it  carefully  in  his  hat.  "dood  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Poss. 

Old  Matthew  beat  a  repeat  immediately,  6ut  with- 
oat  exhibiting  any  undue  haste. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  the  door  than  the 
elderly  gentleman  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Good  gracious  I"  he  cried,  "  there  goes  my  friend 
Brown  I  Good  morning,  sh*.  I  will  call  again.  An  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  has  just 
passed  the  window.  I  mast  make  haste,  or  I  shall  not 
overtake  him." 

With  these  hastily  uttered  words  the  eldarly  giantie- 
man  left  the  shop. 

The  moment  he  had  disappeared  Mr.  Foss  pat  his 
finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  slowly  shook  his 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

*'  No — no  !"  he  cried.  "  It  won't  do.  It  won't  do  at 
all !  You  are  sold,  Mr.  Officer,  and  I  have  had  another 
escape  I" 

Leaving  Mr.  Foas  to  his  congratulations  upon  his 
own  cleverness,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  dis- 
guised officer. 

Of  course  what  he  said  about  an  old  friend  of  his 
having  just  passed  the  window  was  all  gammon. 

He  had  seen  no  one,  but  that  was  the  best  means  of 
getting  out  of  the  shop  quickly  that  he  could  think  of. 

He  was  out  in  Cheapside  directly  after  old  Matthew. 

He  saw  our  old  friend  only  a  few  yards  in  advance. 

"  His  master,"  muttered  the  disguised  officer.  "Bah! 
staff  !  That's  all  a  device.  But  I  must  find  out  what's 
in  that  letter.    I  wonder  where  he  is  off  to  ?" 

Old  Matthew  stepped  rapidly  along  the  pavement, 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  passengers. 

But  the  officer  never  lost  eight  of  him  for  a  moment. 

Old  Matthew  kept  steadily  on  along  Cheapside,  and 
then,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  tore  open  the  letter. 

The  police-officer  saw  the  movement  and  smiled. 

"  That's  how  he  treats  hla  master's  ooTrespondence, 
ia  it  ?" 

Old  Matthew  gave  one  glance  at  the  letter,  and  then 
nodded  his  bead,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"  All's  right." 

Not  even  that  slight  action  escaped  the  lynx-eyes  of 
the  detective. 

Old  Matthew  walked  up  the  Poultry,  turned  round 
to  the  left,  crossed  a  street,  and  kept  along  Thread- 
needle  Street  until  he  oame  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bauk 
of  England. 

He  passed  through  the  solemn-looking  portal,  aue  the 
still  more  solemn-looking  beadle,  who  stood  tiiei>ie  as 
though  on  guard,  withoat  the  slightest  hesitation. 
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THX  rUi:<ICB-OFFICB.B  FINDS  HB  lb    NO    MATCH    FOB 
MB.   FOS8   AND   OLD   MATTflEW. 

Thb  officer  did  not  follow  old  Matthew  into  the  Bank, 
butorosaed  over  and  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  as  though  admiring  the  architectural  beauties 
of  that  building. 

But  in  reality  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  door 
through  which  old  Matthew  had  passa'l,  and  he  anx- 
ioa^ly  awaited  his  re-appearance. 

His  patience  was  put  to  rather  a  severe  trial ;  but  at 
length  he  saw  old  Matthew  emerge. 

That  individaal  bad  a  satisfied  smile  os  hia  face ;  ana, 
havin<;  looked  arouui,  turned  as  if  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  Cheapside. 

The  dit^i^uised  officer  ran  down  the  steps,  <K08sed  the 
street,  and  entered  the  Bank  in  a  moment. 

He  hurried  up  to  the  counter. 

**  My  na'ne  ia  Hambieton,"  he  said.  **!  am  a  deteo- 
«ve,"        f» 

The  clers  Demnd  the  bank-oounter  beoame  attentive 
^  on  instant. 


"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  man  was  in  here  a  moment  ago.  He  bas  jml 
left.  A  stout  man,  with  a  bright  blue  otvat  and  r"^ 
buttons." 

The  clerk  nodded, 

"  Yon  recollect  him  P" 

"Oh!    yes." 

"  What  did  he  want  P" 

"  Brought  a  cl  rcqaa," 

"  Did  you  cash  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  drew  the  cheque  f  " 

"  A  regular  customer  of  ours." 

*•  Mr.  Poss,  a  silversmith,  in  Cheapside  f 

"  Yea.     Is  it  a  forgery  P" 

"  Oh !  no.    Who  was  the  cheque  made  payable  to  V* 

"  No  one." 

"  No  one  ?" 

"  That  is,  merely  the  bearer." 

"  Confusion !" 

"Eh?" 

"  Let  me  see  the  cheque  a  moment." 

The  clerk  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  There  it  is." 

The  detective  seized  it  eagerly,  for  he  was  not  with- 
oat the  hope,  even  now,  that  it  would  afford  him  im 
portant  information. 

He  ground  his  teeth  with  disappointment. 

The  cheque  was  the  one  generaUy  in  nae. 

All  it  said  was  merely  this — 

"  Pay  the  bea/rer  fifty  pownds. 

"Emanuei.  Fobs." 

"  Foiled  !"  cried  the  officer.  "  This  gives  no  informa* 
tion  whatever,  but  it  certainly  confirms  ray  easpioiona. 
Here,  take  the  cheque.     Good  morning." 

So  saying,  the  officer  left  the  bank  at  fall  speed,  to 
the  intense  astonishment  of  the  clerk,  who  ooald  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  make  out  what  was  meant. 

Upon  gaining  the  street,  the  detective  ran  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him  towards  Cheapside. 

Down  this  thoroughfare  he  harried  till  he  came  U. 
the  corner  of  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand. 

Here  he  paused,  and  was  compelled  to  confess  him 
self  baffled,  for  he  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  olc 
Matthew,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell  in  what 
direction  he  had  gone. 

We  will  now  describe  old  Matthew's  proceedings. 

No  doubt  all  that  has  occurred  is  understood  by  th* 
reader,  and,  assuming  so  mach,  we  need  not  enter  into 
farther  explanation. 

Upon  gaining  the  outside  of  the  ahop,  Matthew  mut- 
tered : 

"Clever  ma.i  that  Foss !  Deuced  clever  fellow !  That 
officer  is  diddled  for  certain  1  Ha!  ha!  Capital!  I 
wonder  how  it  was  the  swag  disappeared  so  suddenly. 
It  startled  me,  I  confess,  for  I  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
He  must  have  touched  a  spring ;  and,  now  I  think  of 
it,  I  did  hear  a  click." 

Old  Matthew,  with  bis  usnal  sagacity,  had  hit  upon 
the  real  solution  of  the  affair. 

"  I  suppose  this  letter  contains  a  cheque  for  the 
swag,"  he  continued.  "I  don't  see  that  elderly  gent, 
so  I'll  just  break  the  seal  and  make  sure." 

A  glance  showed  old  Matthew  he  was  right. 

The  letter  oontaiuod  a  cheque  drawn  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  payable  to  bearer  for  the  amount  of  fifty 
pounds. 

"  Bravo  !  that's  a  liberal  price.  Now  I'll  be  off  to  the 
Bank,  and  get  the  cash,  and  then  for  my  visit  to  Tom 
Davis." 

At  a  very  quick  walk,  Matthew  took  his  way  to  th« 
Bank,  but  just  as  he  was  entering,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
officer  crossing  the  road, 

"  He's  after  me,"  he  thought,  "  Never  mind.  Tin 
sate," 

The  cheque  was  paid  to  him  by  the  clerk  without  any 
hesitation,  as  it  wad  Mr,  Foss's  usual  way  of  doiag 
business. 

Having  got  the  cash,  Matthew  departea. 

He  glanced  around  him  quickly  when  he  cam»  oat,  and 
saw  the  detective  standing  on  the  efieps  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

He  took  no  notice,  however,  but  irent  towards  Cbeai^ 
aide. 
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Then  he  glanced  behind  him,  and  saw  the  detective 
enter  the  Bank. 

"Ah  !"  he  said.  "  He's  gone  to  make  some  inqairies 
abont  the  cheque.  Well,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  do 
so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  get  out  of  eight 
though,  for  I  don't  want  him  dogging  my  heels  all  day," 

A  hackney-coach  lumbered  by  at  this  moment,  and 
Matthew  hailed  it  eagerly,  and  directed  the  coachman 
to  drive  him  to  Cain'a-place,  Camden  Town. 

Off  went  the  crazy  vehicle,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
vastly  more  comfortable  than  the  cabs  which  at  the 
present  day  ply  for  hire  in  the  metropolis.  ) 

On  his  way,  old  Matthew  occupied  himself  with  think- 
ing over  the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  and  in  consi- 
dering what  he  should  say  to  Tom  Davis. 
_  It  was  some  time  before  the  vehicle  reached  its  des- 
tination, and  then  Matthew  alighted  and  paid  the  man 
his  fare. 

The  reader  must  '•-''  consider  the  Camden  Town  of  a  i 


century  and  a  quarter  ago  to  be  the  Camden  Town  of 
to-day. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  and  for  many  a  year  after, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  pleasant  country  village. 

No.  4,  Cain's-plaoe,  was  the  end  house  in  a  small  row 
of  cottages,  about  half-way  between  Camden  and 
Kentish  Towns. 

Although  the  season  was  winter,  and  the  trees  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  yet,  as  the  sun  shone,  the  cottage  had 
a  pleasant  look. 

It  seemed  delightful  to  old  Matthew  af*"er  living  long 
in  Drnry-lane, 

There  was  a  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  a 
little  wicket  ?ate  led  into  it  from  the  lane. 

This  gate  Matthew  opened  and  passed  through,  ansi 
strode  slowly  along  the  gravel  path. 

Ellen  was  sitting  at  the  window  sewing.^ 

jLs  soon  as  she  saw  old  Matthew  approaching,  however, 
she  threw  down  her  work  and  hastened  to  the  door  of 
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the  cottage,  which  she  opened  just  as  old  Matthew 
reached  it. 

The  landlord  entered, 

Tom  Davis  and  liis  wife  were  sitting  by  the  fire-side, 
Dut  upon  his  entrance  they  looked  up  and  feebly  bade 
hiin  welcome. 

Their  present  inactive  life,  and  the  thought  that  they 
were  living  on  th«  bounty  of  another,  destroyed  all  their 
spirits. 

Matthew  saw  with  pain  the  condition  to  which  his  old 
friend  was  reduced,  but  he  was  cheered  by  the  thouerht 
that  he  liadthat  to  say  which  would  effect  a  total  change. 

He  approached  his  subject  cautiously. 

We  need  not  give  the  proposal  in  his  own.  words. 

The  nature  of  it  is  already  well  known,  J.nd  that  is 
sufficient. 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  delight  with  which  Tom 
Davis  and  his  wife  and  Ellen  listened  to  old  Matthew's 
proposal. 

We  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  deaoribe  it. 

They  were  delighted. 

The  change  in  Tom  Davis  was  something  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  serves  to  show  how  great  an  influence  the 
mind  exerts  upon  the  body. 

From  the  tottering,  decrepit  man  he  had  seemed  to  be 
just  before,  he  was  suddenly  transformed  into  what 
seemed  like  his  former  self. 

"  Hurrah !"  he  cried,  in  the  exulta^on  of  his  heart, "  I 
fftel  quite  young  again  !  I  will  set  about  this  business  as 
soon  aa  I  can,  and  depend  upon  it  I  shall  do  my  best." 

"  I  know  you  will,  Davis,"  replied  Matthew  ;  "  but  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  be  cautious 
to  a  degree." 

"  I  will  be  so,  never  fear.  I  feel  noiv  as  I  used  to  feel 
■when  "— 

"  VVoll,  well;  never  mind  the  past !"  interrupted  old 
^atthew,  hastily  ;  "  forget  even  the  present  if  yon  can, 
and  wholly  occupy  your  minds  in  looking  to  the  future." 

"  That  is  good  advice,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "and  it  shall 
be  followed." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  yon  say  as  mnch.  Yoa  are  sure 
yon  perfectly  comprehend  what  you  are  to  do?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  That  is  enough,  then.  Here  are  sixty-three  pounds, 
which  Dick  has  sent.  You  are  to  take  it  and  make  use  of 
it  in  case  a  deposit  should  be  required.  Set  about  your 
task  at  onoe.  He  leaves  everything  entirely  to  you.  You 
are  to  act  just  as  if  you  were  acting  for  yourself,  and  in 
the  meantime  yon  shall  be  communicated  with,  and  Bap- 
plied  with  money  to  the  extent  you  may  require." 

"  And  is  the  choice  of  the  situation  of  the  hoase  left 
to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  these  restrictions  -.  you  are  to  choose  some 
place  where  none  of  us  are  known,  and  yet  not  too  far 
away  from  London.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  a  road- 
side inn,  and  at  a  distance  from  a  Tillage." 

"'  All  right,  Matthew !"  cried  Tom  Davis ;  "  I  know 
just  the  kind  of  place  you  want,  and  I  will  set  about 
looking  for  it  without  delay." 

"  Do  so — do  so ;  and  yet  understand  there  is  no  reason 
for  hurry.  Dick  is  not  yet  prepared  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds,  though  no  doubt  he  will  be  by  the 
time  you  have  oompletetl  your  arrangements." 

With  some  further  instrnotions  of  no  special  interest, 
old  Matthew  took  his  departure. 

It  was  a  \ov:^  •'al^  home,  but  he  resolved  to  go  there 
on  foo 

By  the  time  he  reached  Drnry-lane  the  brief  winter's 
day  had  come  to  a  close,  and  the  akjr  gave  indications 
of  a  rough  night. 

Matthew  walked  quickly. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  back,  for  lie  had  been  absent 
from  home  several  hours,  and  he  could  not  tell  what 
disaster  might  have  happened  after  his  departure. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
"White  Horse,"  and  all  objects  had  a  confused  and 
indistinct  appearance. 

He  had  looked  about  him  narrowly,  but  so  far  he  had 
not  seen  anything  at  all  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 

He  walked  along  the  pasnat^e  and  entered  the  bar. 

The  girl  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  was  sitting  down 
in  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  from  her  composed  attitude 
nrd  contented  look  the  landlord  argued  that  nothing 
of    '^  Wiarming  character  had  taken  place. 


With  his  heart  lightened  of  a  considerable  load  of 
anxiety,  he  spoke  to  the  girl,  who  told  him  all  was  well, 
but  that  the  place  had  been  visited  by  several  men,  who 
came  in  one  after  another,  and  stood  at  the  bar  \7hile 
they  took  some  refreshment. 

The  girl  hinted  her  belief  that  they  were  ofiScors,  and 
old  Matthew  thought  most  likely  she  was  right. 

It  was  enough  to  make  him  resolve  to  be  doubly 
cautious. 

Seeing  that  so  far  all  was  well,  old  Matthew  ascended 
the  stairs  in  order  to  change  bis  apparel  and  also  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Dick  Turpin. 

He  knew  the  highwayman  would  feel  anxious  to  a  de- 
gree, and  the  time  would  appear  very  long  to  him  in  the 
solitude  of  that  room. 

He  reached  the  door  and  tapped  at  it  lightly  with  his 
knuckles. 

Ho  was  responded  to  immediately  by  Dick,  who 
cried — 

"  Is  that  you,  Matthew  ?" 

"Yes." 

The  click  of  the  lock  followed,  and  the  next  moment 
the  door  opened. 

Old  Matthew  entered. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  have  you  had  a  good  rest  ?" 

"  Excellent !  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  I  must  have  gone 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  I  laid  down,  and  I  did  not  wake  until 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  have  been  putting  myself 
in  order  a  little. 

Matthew  looked  at  the  highwayman  with  undisguised 
admiration. 

Never  did  he  look  more  like  himself  than  he  did  at 
that  moment. 

Never  did  he  look  the  character  of  the  bold,  dashing 
knight  of  the  road  to  more  perfection  than  he  did  then. 

His  face  glowed  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  health,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  brightness. 

"  Bravo  I"  said  old  Matthew.  "  You  look  yourself  to- 
night, and  DO  mistake." 


CHAPTER  OCCCLV. 

HR.   WBiaaiiES  HAKES  A    SUDDEN   AND  UNEXPECTED 
ATTACK   UPON  THE  "WHITE  HOBSE "   INN. 

"No  complaints,  Matthew,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  with  a 
smile,  for  he  felt  more  light-hearted  than  he  had  done 
for  many  a  day  past ;  "  no  compliments,  but  just  tell  me 
the  result  of  your  expedition,  and  after  that  I  will 
trouble  you  for  something  to  eat." 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes.  Why,  you  have  had  nothing.  I 
quite  forgot  all  about  that.    It  is  very  careless  of  me." 

"  Never  mind — never  mind  ;  there  is  plenty  of  time." 

"  But  there  is  not ;  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
me  to  tell  you  all,  and  while  I  am  ,bo  engaged  your 
wants  must  oe  attended  to." 

"  I  can  wait," 

"  But  I  can't  permit  it*  Just  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment,  will  you?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  when  I  oame  back,  the  girl  I  left  in 
charge  of  the  bar  told  me  that  several  men  had  been  in, 
who,  from  their  appearance,  she  took  for  police-officers." 

"  Can  they  suspect  my  presence  here  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  merely  mention  the 
circumstance  in  order  to  show  you  how  great  the 
necessity  is  that  yon  should  be  careful  to  a  degree." 

"  All  right,  Matthew." 

"  But  still  I  don't  intend  to  let  the  officers  spoil  all 
our  pleasures.     I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

"Whatf" 

"  I  am  going  downstairs,  and  I  shall  leave  you  on  the 
first-floor  landing  while  I  go  to  the  front  door  and  look 
about  me,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  C""9t  is  "^ear." 

"  Yes— yes." 

"If  I  find  that  it  is  all  safe  I  shall  wuistle  ;  and  wlien 
you  hear  that  sound  you  will  understand  that  you  are 
to  run  downstairs  as  fast  as  your  legs  will  allow,  and 
then  whip  into  the  parlour  behind  the  bar.  When  you 
are  once  there  you  are  safe,  yon  know." 

"60  on,  Matthew.  I  would  much  rather  be  there 
than  here." 

"  Of  course  you  would.  Yon  can  have  something  t# 
eat  and  drink  while  I  tell  you  my  adventures." 
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*  Be  off  with  jou  at  once." 

**  I  am  going,  Diok.  Follow  me  as  far  as  tbe  firat> 
floor  landing." 

Ab  he  spoKe  old  Matthew  deseen'U^  the  atLuSk 

Dick  Tnrpin  kept  close  at  his  heels. 

They  paa:3ed  on  the  first'door  landing,  ati>«  a«u«, 
according  to  agreement,  the  hig'hwayman  remained, 
while  the  landlord  went  down  to  reconnoitre. 

Dick  B  patienoe  was  not  pat  to  a  very  severe  triai. 

In  less  than  a  moment  he  heard  a  faint,  clear  whistle. 

No  sooner  did  the  signal  reach  his  ears,  than  he  de- 
scendevl  th?  stairs  with  a  rapidity  that  had  ir  'i»  nouub- 
ihinj;  marrellous. 

Then  he  made  on©  dneu  throngh  the  1»ii,sB^  '^^'^  ■:'- 
■afety  in  the  private  room  behind  it. 

"  iJravo  I "  said  Matthew,  as  he  closed  the  door. 
"That's  done  well,  and  no  mistake.  No  one  has  seen  yon, 
I  feel  qnite  sure." 

Dick  Turpin  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  large,  com- 
fortable old-fashioned  arm-chairs  with  which  tV>e  parlour 
was  furnished. 

It  did  not  take  old  Matthew  long  to  produo^  a  very 
tempting  and  substantial  repast,  to  which  he,  as  well  as  his 
piest,  did  ample  justice. 

It  was  while  ne  was  thus  en^ged  that  old  Matthew 
told  Dick  Turpin  all  that  had  occurred  to  him  during  the 
day. 

To  the  highwayman  every  word  of  this  narrative  pos- 
sessed a  special  interest. 

As  soon  as  old  Matthew  had  finished,  he  said — 

"  Well — well.  I  congratulate  you,  first  of  all,  upon 
plotting  such  a  fair  price  for  the  booty.  Why,  there  is  not 
a  fence  in  London  that  I  know  of  where  you  could  get  a 
better." 

"Nor  I.  He  can  afibrd  to  give  a  good  price,  because 
be  is  able  to  make  so  much  out  of  the  things." 

"How   80?" 

"  Well,  that's  more  his  business  than  mine ;  but  I  rather 
fancy  he  melts  down  the  cases  of  the  watches  to  make  new 
ones  with,  and  puts  the  works  into  other  watches,  by 
which  means  he  must  realize  a  very  large  profit  indeed." 

"  He  must ;  but  he  has  fallen  under  suspicion." 

"  He  has,  it  seems,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until 
this  morning.  He  will  find  it  will  interfere  with  his 
trade  most  materially,  no  matter  what  caution  he 
employs." 

*'  Well,  never  mind  him  for  the  present.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  that  Tom  Davis  grasps  so  readily  at  our  scheme,  and 
1  feel  no  doubt  he  will  carry  it  out  successfully." 

"  I  hope  so.  But,  MatthcTT,  I  hav^  got  all  my  work 
before  me.  A  large  sum  of  aaoney  will  be  required,  and 
it  must  be  obtained." 

"  Never  fear  for  tliat." 

*  Why  Dot  ?  " 

•*  With  the  exertions  of  yourself  and  yoor  three  oom- 
rades,  you  will  soon  get  the  required  sum  together." 

I'  I  hope  we  shall ;  and  that  reminds  me,  Matthew,  that 
it  is  almost  time  I  thought  about  bidding  you  adieu.  They 
will  expect  me  before  dawn,  and  1  would  fain  spare  them 
all  the  anxiety  I  can." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  old  Matthew,  with  a  sly  smile. 
**  Well,  there  is  now  nothing  to  keep  yon,  though  I  shall 
be  sorry  when  yon  go  away  i  nevertheless,  we  have  trans- 
acted our  business. 

"Yes,"  criod  Dick,  "and,  thanks  to  you,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner;  and  I — but  ah ! — what  was  that  P" 

Dick  Turpin's  'voice  and  manner  considerably  cnanged 
as  he  uttered  the  remaining  portion  of  this  sentence. 

"  What's  amiss,  Dick  ? '  asked  old  Matthew,  who  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  highwaj'man's  al^m. 

"I  can  hunlly  tell;  but  while  I  was  speaking  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  the  half-glass  uoor  which  loads  into 
the  bar  " 

"  Yes-yes." 

*  And  there,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  a  man's  fioe.* 

*  A  man's  (dse  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  IjicI  bis  countenance  pressed  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  it  possibly  could  be,  but  tha  moment  I  epok«'  he 
vanished." 

"  This  is  serious,  Dick,"  said  old  Matthew ;  "  some 
danger  niay  be  impecoing  over  you.  I  know  the  officers 
are  hanging  about,  and  if  they  have  seen  you  it  is  all  up 
with  us." 

"  I  may  be  uu^ukon.    Did  you  sea  anyone  if  " 


**  No ;  but  that  is  easily  acoouQted  for.  I  was  looking 
at  •'iie  fire  at  the  moment." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  at  present.  \  i  nisy  be  a  false  alarm 
Perhaps  it  was  the  face  of  the  giH  I  hav^  set  to  mind  lh» 
bs'  that  you  saw  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"  However,  it  in  weD  I  arrac-sea  vtith  you  about  beat- 
ing a  speedy  retreat,  Yoa  recollect  whai  you  have  to 
do?" 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  That's  all  right  then,  and  now  remain  here  a  moraeat 
while  I  make  some  inquiries." 

"Nay — nay,  Matthew.  I  will  begone  at  once.  There 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  me  to  stay,  and  the  sooner  I  get 
back  the  better." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  best,  asd  yet,  after  all,  very  likely 
it  was  " 

Old  Matthew  ceased  suddenly. 

A  sound  came  to  his  ears  which  at  once  arrested  farther 
speech,  and  blanched  his  cheeks. 

Dick  Turpin's  hand  wandered  to  his  pocket  where  his 
pistols  were. 

The  sound  w&t  Uie  harried  tramp  of  many  foot- 
steps. 

*'  Quick — quick  I  Dick,"  cried  old  Matthew  suddenly.. 
"  For  God's  sake,  be  quick  !  The  officers  are  upon  us ! 
The  secret  door  !  Quick — quick  !  Remain  in  the  recess 
without  you  are  compelled  to  leave  it  by  its  discovery,  and 
all  may  yet  be  well,  for  the  house  in  all  probability  is 
surrounded.    The  secret  door  1     Quick — quick,  I  say  f " 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  hesitate  to  obej  the  commands  of 
old  Matthew  thus  hurriedly  and  impetuously  given. 

He  rushed  across  the  room,  pressed  the  spring,  passed 
through  the  secret  door,  and  closed  it  after  him  with  in- 
credible celerltjr. 

He  was  only  just  in  time. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
crash,  the  little  parlour-door  was  thrown  open. 

A  tumultuous  crowd  of  police-officers  entered. 

They  were  headed  by  our  friend,  Wriggles,  whose 
countenananoe,  perhaps  m  oonspquence  of  the  exertions  he 
had  made,  was  even  more  purple  than  of  yore. 

Old  Matthew  had  just  had  time  to  sink  into  a  chair  and 
replace  his  pipe  between  his  lips,  when  the  officers 
entered. 

But  before  we  go  any  further,  we  will  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  officers  made  this  sudden  irruption  upon  the 
inn. 

The  explanation  will  not  take  up  much  space. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  Mr, 
Wriggles  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  'man  to  be  cast  down 
by  repeated  disappointments  and  defeats. 

Had  he  been  of  such  a  nature,  we  shotdd  long  since 
have  ceased  to  hear  anything  about  him. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  lived  but  for  one  object. 

That  was  to  capture  Dick  Turpin. 

His  frequent  failures  appeared  to  make  him  more  deter- 
mined  to  effect  his  object. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dick  Turpin  had  been  seen  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Writrgles  still  clung  to 
the  belief  that,  if  he  waited  patiently,  he  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  obiect  of  his  pursuit  reappear 
at  the  "  White  Horse  "  inn. 

For  this  reason,  as  it  was  no  great  distance  from  Bow- 
street,  he  wascontiu'.iuHy  hanging  about  the  spot  himself. 

It  was  also  an  easy  enough  matter  for  him  to  contrive 
to  have  men  stationed  there  continually,  so  as  to  be  upon 
the  ws.tch. 

Nevertheless,  Dick  Turpin  managed,  by  great  good 
fortune,  to  turn  dov.n  White  Borse-yard  without  being 
perceived,  and  this  only  will  account  for  his  having  re- 
mained so  long  unmolested. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  officer  who 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch  wiu_  engaged  in  some 
little  business  of  his  own,  for  though  at  first  the  men  had 
been  vigilant  enough,  they  had  eventually  grown  tired  of 
their  resultless  watch. 

But  in  the  morning  i*  \<&»  noticed  how  lateit  was  before 
old  Matthew  opened  his  house,  and  this  circumstance  was 
duly  commtmicated  to  Mr.  Wriggles. 

Theuj  not  long  after,  old  Matthew  was  seen  to  gc  out, 
and  this  was  a  very  rare  circumstance,  for  it  was  veJ-y 
::tiidoitt  1m  U'it  anyone  in  charge  of  the  houde. 
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This  being  communicated  to  Mr.  Wriggles,  he  at  once 
came  to  the  bighly  rational  conclusion  that  something  of 
an  unusual  character  was  going  on. 

Kow,  let  that  be  what  it  might,  it  waa  highly  necessary 
that  he  should  know  the  precise  nature  of  it. 

Accordiugly,  lie  sent  several  of  his  own  men  disgu'eed 
to  drink  at  the  bar,  and  peer  about  them,  and  let  him 
know  immediately  if  they  perceived  anything  unusuai 

This,  as  we  know,  was  done,  but  the  men  saw  nothmgj^ 

Still  Mr.  Wriggles  did  not  despair,  and  ho  waitM  u  qui 
■  -.Id  Matthew  came  home. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival,  ne  sent  ona  of  biw  men, 
upon  whose  acuteness  he  knew  from  experienoe  be  could 
fully  rely,  to  drink  at  the  bar  of  the  "  White  Horse." 

Accordingly  this  individual — or  rather  spy,  for  such  he 
was — entered  the  house  upon  his  errand. 

He  lounged  up  to  the  bar,  and  called  for  a  glass  ot  hot 
fum-and-water. 

The  girl  served  him,  and  he  ptit  down  a  shilling  m 
payment. 

While  she  was  occupied  in  giving  him  change  from  the 
till,  he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
being  not  without  the  hope  that  if  he  could  succeed  he 
should  be  able  to  extract  important  information  from  her. 

But  the  girl  would  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  him 
than  brief  monosyllabic  replies  to  his  c^uestions,  and  as 
this  was  not  what  he  wanted,  the  spy  desisted. 

He  fixed  his  eyes,  however,  upon  the  half-glass  door, 
which  led  into  the  private  parlour. 

But  he  could  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  interior,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  yellow  gauze  curtain  that  was  hung 
across  the  panes. 

He  fancied,  however,  that  the  murmuring  of  voices 
came  upon  his  ears  once  or  twice,  but  he  was  not  quite 
certain. 

As  it  happened,  his  fancy  did  not  deceive  him. 

At  that  very  moment  Dick  Turpin  and  old  Matthew 
were  conversing  together. 

The  spy  sipped  his  hot  rum-and-water  slowly  and  in 
inlence. 

The  girl,  every  now  and  then,  would  cast  a  furtive  and 
suspicious  glance  upon  him. 

This  he  heeded  not. 

He  determined  not  to  leave  ihe  bar  until  he  had  peeped 
through  the  half-glass  door,  and  seen  who  it  was  that 
goeupied  the  parlour. 


CHAPTER  CCCOLVI. 

SELATES,  AT  LENGTH,  THE    RESULT   OP   HE.  WRIQQLES'S 
ATTACK   UPON  THE  "WHITE  HOBSE "   INN. 

If  was  all  very  well  for  the  officer  to  make  this  determi- 
nation, but  the  thing  was  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

While  the  girl  retained  her  present  position  it  waa 
simply  impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  design. 

Chance  favoured  him,  however,  to  an  unexpected 
extent. 

Some  customers  who  were  in  the  tap-room  in  the  front 
of  the  house  knocked  loudly  on  the  table  with  the  bottoms 
•of  their  drinking  vessels,  which  was  the  mode  they 
Adopted  to  summon  the  attendant. 

The  girl  glanced  around  her  with  an  undecided  expres- 
«ion. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  leaving  the  bar 
while  the  officer  remained  standing  at  the  counter. 

She  thought,  at  first,  about  calling  old  Matthew ;  and 
this  is  what  she  ought  to  have  done,  but,  upon  second 
thoughts — which,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  were  not  best — 
«he  determined  to  hasten  to  the  tap-room,  and  lock  the 
door  leading  out  of  the  bar  into  the  passage  after  her 

The  spy  watched  all  her  movements  with  increased 
attention,  for  he  heard  the  knocking,  and  waa  anxious  to 
know  what  she  would  do.  though  he  thought  she  would 
leave  the  bar. 

She  did  so,  and  tb^  «py  lelt  tliat  the  critic&  -^(Hk.  ent 
bad  arrived. 

He  watched  her  along  the  passage  into  the  t«p>room, 
find  then,  the  moment  she  disappeared,  bo  hastened  to 
tJie  door  that  led  into  the  bar. 

The  key  was  sticking  in  the  lock,  and  be  *jtved  it 
tostantly. 

Mien  three  steps  bro,%'it  him  to  the  half-w'iw  'ioor 
>iblch  he  ao  much  desirea  to  rea«ii. 


He  was  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  curtain,  »n6  ?*j 
pressed  his  face  closely  against  the  pane. 

There  he  saw,  sitting  comfortably  at  their  ease,  Ihok 
Turpin  and  the  landlord. 

The  former  was  sitting  with  ma  face  turned  towards 
him,  so  he  could  not  possibly  make  any  mistake. 

It  was,  indeed,  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman. 

The  spy  removed  his  face  from  the  window  instantly, 
for  he  fancied  he  was  perceived. 

He  dashed  across  the  bar,  8h'"t  the  passage  door,  and 
locked  it. 

He  met  the  girl  returning. 

Wi'jhout  saying  a  woi'd  he  tnade  his  way  out  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wriggles  and  a  b^dy  of  men  were  in  waiting. 

He  quickly  communicated  what  he  had  seen,  and  Mr. 
Wriggles,  with  a  self-satisfied  nod,  gave  orders  to  a 
certain  number  of  his  men  to  surround  the  house  and 
guard  every  point  of  exit. 

This  done,  he  gave  the  word  "Forward!"  and  the 
whole  troop  rushed  into  the  passage. 

This  was  the  sound  which  had  caused  so  much  alarm. 

However,  Dick  Turpin,  as  we  have  steted,  had  just 
time  to  conceal  himself,  and  old  Matthew  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair. 

When  Mr.  Wriggles  entered,  therefore,  all  he  could  see 
was  the  landlord  sitting  down  by  the  fire-side,  calmly 
smoking,  and  exhibiting  no  more  confusion  than  their 
sudden  appearance  might  be  supposed  to  cause. 

But  although  Mr.  Wnggles  saw  no  one  but  old  Mat- 
thew, he  did  not  feel  he  was  defeated. 

The  disappearance  of  the  highwayman  with  so  much 
suddenness  pointed  clearly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some 
hiding-place  or  other  in  the  bar,  which  had  escaped  him 
in  his  previous  examination. 

But  he  was  resolved  it  should  not  elude  him  now,  a* 
his  information  was  so  venr  precise, 

"  Hallo !  Mr.  Wriggles,  cried  old  Matthew,  with  well 
affected  astonishment,  "  whoever  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  so  suddenly.  What  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Now,  Matthew,  my  friend,"  said  the  police-officer, 
with  ill-concealed  exultation,  "don't  let  us  have  any  of 
your  blessed  gammon,  because  it  will  be  quite  thrown 
away.     It  will  be  no  good  at  all — not  a  bit." 

"  Indeed.    What's  in  the  wind  P  " 

"  Now,  Matthew,  do  for  once  listen  to  reason.  You 
may  as  well  be  friends  with  me  as  notj  and  now  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  me  forget  any  un- 
pleasantness that  may  have  taken  place  some  time  back." 

"  Friends!"  cried  Matthew,  "  I  always  thought  we  were 
the  best  of  friends." 

"  We  shall  be  if  you  will  just  listen  to  me." 

**  Go  on,  then,  I  am  listening." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  thoroughly  surrounded 
the  house." 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do."  cried  old  Matthew.  "  Yob 
are  at  your  old  games  again.' 

"Yon  mean  yon  have  been  at  your  old  gampR  " 

"Bah!  stuff!" 

"  I  teU  you  you  have.  Not  five  minutes  ago  Dici 
Turpin  was  sees  sitting  in  this  bar." 

"Who  hyp" 

"  Me,"  cried  the  officer,  who  had  looked  through  the 
glass  door.  "  I  seed  him  sitting  in  fhia  here  d — d  iden- 
tical old  arm  chair." 

He  tapped  the  chair  vrith  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "  and  he  can't  have  got  far 
away.  Certainly  he  has  not  left  the  house,  nor  can  he  do 
so  without  being  seen  and  captured  by  my  men." 

Old  Matthew  smoked  his  pipe  phlegmatically. 

"Now,  if  you  have  got  any  sense,"  continued  Mr. 
Wriggles,  "you  will  just  say  where  he  b  and  save  any 
further  bother  j  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  be  8u»e  to  find  him. 
If  yon  do  as  I  want  you,  why  you  will  hear  nothiug  more 
about  his  being  concealed  on  your  preioisee.  Think  of 
'  tliai." 

"Mr.  Wriggles!" 
"What?" 

"  Do  you  think  1  am  such  a.  fool  as  t<.'  run  snob  9  risk  f 
Bah !  not  a  bit  of  it.  If  I  conld  deliver  up  Dick  Tni  ipia 
to  yon,  or  tell  you  where  he  was  concealed,  I  would,  bat  I 
can't :  and  if  I  cant,  bow  can  I  ?  just  tell  me  tl  ai 
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**  Very  good,  Matthew ;  very  good.  It  won't  do  though ; 
tfh  !  dear,  no  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.     I  know  your  little  came." 

"  All  right ! "  said  the  landlord,  with  admirable  cool- 
ness. "  What  do  you  make  all  this  d — uable  fasa  about  ? 
If  yon  think  he  is  hidden,  why  don't  you  look  <ar  him,  and 
not  bother  me  with  your  d — d  rubbish ! " 

"  Oh  !  go  on  Matthew— go  on.  You'll  alter  your  tune 
before  long.  I  shall  look,  you  may  depend ;  and  I  shall 
not  only  look,  but  I  shall  find.  I  should  have  set  about 
my  search  at  once,  only  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to  reason  if 
I  could.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  I  am  so  sure  he  iii  in  this 
house,  and  that  he  can't  leave  it  without  bein^  aeen.  ttsih  I 
can  afford  to  spare  a  little  time." 

"  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  old  Matthew, 
**  you  ought  to  know  your  own  business  best,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  a  word.  Conduct  the  search  in  what  manner 
you  think  proper.    I  know  you  won't  listen  to  reason." 

"  Listen  to  reason  I "  ejaculated  the  police-officer,  whose 
easily-kindled  anger  was  beginning  to  spring  up.  "  List«i 
to  reason  !     It's  you  that  won't  listen  to  reason." 

"  StufiF  and  nonsense!  I  tell  you  it's  no  good  your 
looking.    The  man  yoa  want  ain't  here." 

"  I  tell  you  he  is.' 

"  Oh !  very  well — ve»y  well.     I  give  in,  of  course." 

"  Now,  Matthew,  once  for  all,  and  all  for  once,  will  you 
listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  listening." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  more  bother  and  unpleasant- 
ness than  I  can  help.  I  am  bound  to  have  my  man,  and 
you  ought  to  see  that  it  is  your  best  policy  to  give  him  up 
to  us." 

"WeU— well." 

"  Will  you  do  so,  Matthew  ?  It  will  save  me  knocking 
the  place  to  pieces,  and  it  will  keep  you  out  of  trouble." 

"  Mr.  Wriggles,  once  for  all,  and  all  for  once,  I  tell  you, 
if  I  could  do  as  you  wish  me,  I  would,  but  I  can't." 

"  That's  a  very  artful  speech,  Matthew,  and  I  quite  un- 
derstand it.  However,  yon  have  chosen  to  be  obstinate, 
so  you  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  upon  your  own 
head. 

"  On  my  head  be  it,  then,"  said  old  Matthew,  and  then 
he  went  on  smoking  with  greater  deliberation  than  ever. 

The  landlord's  calmness  exasperated  Mr.  Wriggles  to  a 
very  great  extent  indeed. 

Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  inducing 
Matthew  to  disclose  the  secret  of  Dick's  hiding-place  he 
resolved  to  set  about  looking  for  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  already  made  a  tolerably  eood  exami- 
nation of  the  little  parlour,  and  the  traces  of  his  former 
violence  were  still  visible  on  the  walls. 

He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  place  implicit  confidence 
in  the  statement  made  by  his  spy,  to  the  effect  that  h«  aaw 
Dick  Turpin  sitting  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs. 

He  was  now  invisible. 

This  pointed  clearly  to  the  &ct  that  he  must  be  eon* 
cealed  in  some  place  to  which  ready  access  could  be  had. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  brain, 
Mr.  Wriggles  turned  round  on  his  heels  once  or  twice  and 
looked  at  every  portion  of  the  room. 

He  was  considering  where  the  hiding-place  could  be. 

He  came,  at  length,  to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that 
it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  walls ;  and,  though  he  had 
failed  to  find  on  his  former  examination  any  traces  of  such 
a  thing,  he  yet  believed  and  hoped  he  should  be  more  suc- 
cessful upon  a  second  trial. 

"  Yea,"  he  said,  mentally ;  "  there  must  be  some  secret 
door  in  the  wall,  and  I  will  find  it." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket  and  produced  the 
hammer,  one  part  of  the  head  of  whidh  was  elongated  into 
•  sharp  spike. 

He  handled  this  weapon  with  evident  delight,  and  he 
twirled  it  in  his  fingers  while  he  made  up  his  mind  upon 
which  portion  of  the  wall  he  should  commen'^  ^is  opera- 
tions. 

Old  Matthew  watched  all  his  morements  very  otosely, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  do  so. 

He  viewed  the  production  of  this  hammer  with  great 
dissatisfaction . 

It  was  a  weapon  weu  calculated  to  discover  any  secret 
door,  no  matter  how  well  contrived. 

However,  he  comforted  himself  that  the  secret  door 
bad  already  once  withstood  an  examination  with  that  very 
inNtrument,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  stand  the  test 
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Mr.  Wriggles  looked  sideways  at  the  landlord  in  order 
to  see  what  effect  the  sight  of  the  hammer  would  have  upon 
him. 

But  old  Matthew's  countenance  afforded  no  key  to  what 
was  taking  place  in  his  mind. 

Tt  was  truly  an  imperturbable  countenance. 

iie  seemed  to  be  looking  at  what  was  taking  place  with 
just  a  natural  amount  of  curiosity. 

Ihere  was  one  thing  we  ought  to  have  stated. 

Old  Matthew  had  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  that 
occupied  that  corner  of  the  parlour  whore  the  secret  door 
was  situated. 

The  back  of  the  chair  was,  indeed,  in  contact  with  the 
door,  and  he  hoped,  by  remaining  here,  to  prevent  that 
portion  of  the  room  undergoing  such  close  examination  as 
the  other. 

Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  or  whether  Mr. 
Wriggles  observed  it,  we  shall  very  quickly  see. 

However,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  the  officer  walked 
right  up  to  the  fireplace,  choosing  the  side  that  was  oppo- 
site to  the  one  upon  which  old  Matthew  sat. 

He  raised  his  hammer  and  struck  the  wall  with  it. 

He  used  the  spiky  part,_  which  pierced  the  plaster  with 
ease,  and  each  time  he  withdrew  it,  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  mortar  followed. 

He  resolved  to  go  steadily  all  round  the  room  in  this 
manner. 

He  struck  the  wall  just  as  high  as  hij  breast,  and  he 
left  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  a  foot  between  each 
blow. 

If  he  persevered  in  this  manner,  and,  beyond  all  doubt, 
he  fully  intended  to  do  so,  no  secret  door  could  withstand 
discovery. 

Old  Matthew  watched  all  this  with  great  uneasiness. 

Still  he  was  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  the  door  being 
found,  Dick  would  have  a  good  chance  of  escape,  and  this 
afforded  him  very  great  consolation  indeed. 

Slowly  and  steadily  Mr.  Wriggles  worked  his  way  round 
the  parlour. 

His  men  looked  on  with  the  most  intense  curiosity  and 
interest. 

All  had  their  weapons  ready  for  immediate  service,  in 
case  the  necessity  should  arise  for  making  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Wriggles  came  to  the  door  which  he  had  previously 
demolished. 

There  was  now  no  secret  about  its  whereabouts,  and  he 
opened  the  door. 

He  found  the  recess  had  been  converted  into  a  cupboard. 

The  man  he  wanted  was  not  there,  and  he  did  not  ex- 
pect he  would  be ;  he  merely  looked  in  for  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  say  he  had  left  no  place,  likely  or  nnlikelyj 
unexamined. 

Then  he  went  round  the  walls,  until  he  came  to  where 
Matthew  was  sitting. 

"  Ahem !  Mr.  Gale,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  yon  wouldn't 
mind  getting  up  a  moment,  so  that  I  can  finish  my  exami- 
nation.   Ahem  I " 
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MB.  WSiaOLSS    BELIEVES    BE    HAS    HADE  A   WONDERFUL 
DISCOVERY. 

"  CONIOUND  yon  ! "  cried  old  Matthew.  "  You're  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  that's  what  you  are !  Of  course,  I'll 
get  up,  and  you  can  examine  the  comer  as  much  as  vou 
Uke.     It's  nothing  to  me,  except  a  very  great  bother.' 

"Ahem!" 

"  Oh  !  d — ^n  your  ahems !    What  do  you  mean  by  it  P  " 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Gale ;  oh !  nothing.  I'm  just  waiting 
for  you  to  get  up,  you  know ;  that's  all ;  and  then — why, 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

"  Of  course  we  shall,"  said  old  Matthew,  as  he  rose 
reluctantly  from  his  seat. 

He  knew  it  was  no  good  to  resist,  and  any  hesitation,  so 
far  from  warding  off  the  discovery,  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  making  Mr.  Wriggles  more  suspicious,  if  that 
Whs  possible. 

So  he  got  up  and  allowed  the  chair  to  be  moveu. 

But  he  had  spoken  in  a  verv  loud  tone  of  voice,  so  tbav 
he  had  given  Turpin  plenty  of  time  to  be  upon  his  guard. 

The  obstruction  to  his  examination  beine  ri^noved, 
Mr.  Wriggles  continued  his  operations  with  the  oammer. 

Several  strokes  followed,  bat  murtar  aDoeared  afiatt 
every  one  of  tham. 
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Can  the  reader  imagine  the  feelings  of  old  Matthew  f 

Can  he  conceive  the  intentness  with  which  the  landlord 
watched  the  police-officers  P 

fie  rjw  that  another  moment  mast  inevitably  disclose 
ilie  secret  of  the  recess  npon  which  he  so  prided  himaaif. 

Mr.  Wriggles  struck  another  blow. 

Old  Matthew  knew  just  where  the  door  was,  and  k* 
nw  that  the  very  next  stroke  that  woold  be  delivered 
OTOuld  fall  npoa  it. 

Ue  hold  his  breath. 

lie  bad  not  heard  the  Ipust  movement,  bat  h^  Lcped 
and  expected  that  Dick  I'urpin  was  no  longer  there. 

firash! 

'rhat  waa  the  sound  the  spi'ke  of  the  hammer  prodtoeN* 
u  it  entered  the  door. 

It  was  very  different  to  the  soond  prodnced  by  ■*Tiktng 
ihe  wall. 

"  Ha  I  ha ! "  cried  Mr.  Wriggles,  in  a  yelling  voice  of 
anticipated  triumph ;  "  ha !  ha !  What  have  we  here,  ! 
wonder  ?    Let  me  try  again." 

He  withdrew  the  hammer,  which  had  sunk  deeply  into 
the  wood,  and  struck  another  blow  a  few  iochsa  i^S. 

The  same  result  followed. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  exultantly; 
"just  as  I  thought.  I  know  Dick  Turpin  was  in  this 
place  five  minutes  before  I  entered  it,  and  here  is  his 
hiding-place  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Mow,  Matthew, 
what  do  yoQ  think  of  that  ?  " 

Old  Matthew  shook  his  head. 

"WTiatare  yon  shaking  your  d — d  head  forP"  asked 
Wriggles,  in  a  passion,  "  Do  yon  think  there's  anything 
in  it?" 

"  I    shook    my   head,  Mr.    Wriggles/''  retnmed   old 
Matthew,  quietly,  "  because  I  was  sorry  to  see  how  wrong 
yon  are." 
'  "  Wrong  P" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  do  yon  mean  wrong  P" 

"  In  yoor  conclusions.  You  think  beoanse  yon  have 
hit  something  that  sounds  different  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  wall,  that  yon  have  found  a  hiding-place." 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

Matthew  shook  his  head  again,  and  pointed  to  the  door 
on  the  other  side  of  the  parlour. 

"  Do  yon  recollect  that  door  P  "  be  said. 

Mr.  Wriggles  made  a  wry  face. 

"  Ah !  you  do.  But  yon  don't  like  to  talk  aboat  iK  Do 
yon  recollect  how  confident  you  were,  mad  how  you  dis- 
believed and  laughed  at  me  when  I  told  you  you  would 
find  nothing  there  ?  " 

"  Curse  you !  yes.  I  recollect,  but  I  am  not  mistaken 
this  time.  I  feel  convinced  that  is  Dick  Torpin's  hiding- 
place." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  no  good  to  eay  anything  to 
you,"  said  old  Matthew,  with  a  sigh,  "  you  are  so  awfully 
obstiuate." 

"  Am  i  ?  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can't  soon  set  this 
matter  at  resL    And  look  here,  Matthew." 

"Well?" 

**  If  I  find  him,  as  I  know  I  shall,  as  I  am  sure  I  shall, 
woe  be  to  you,  that's  all  1  I'd  have  you  imprisoned  for 
harbouriug  him  in  your  boose,  and  you  shall  suffer  dearly 
for  it. 

"Alas!  alas!" 

"  You  will  cry  alas!" 

"  No,  DO ;  yon  mistake.  1  said  alas !  becanee  I  fmow 
how  dreadful  disappointed  you  will  be." 

Old  Matthew's  words  had  the  effect  of  causi  Mr, 
Wriggles  some  misgivings,  but  he  would  not  allow  ihxan 
to  be  visiljle. 

In  a  liigh,  cracked  tone  of  voice,  he  said— 

"  We  will  d — d  soon  s^tt'o  it !  And  so  I  bia  you 
beware ! " 

Old  MaUlicre»  shcwk  bis  oead  again,  and  we  ^  od 
smokiug  liis  pipe. 

Mr.  Wrigplee  aow  approached  the  door  again,  and 
pulling  out  lh«  spike,  he  struck  thrp'  <3istinct  blows  upon 
iLo  woodwork  wi*^  the  hammer.  v 

"  Dick  Turpin,"  he  cried,  "  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  to  surie odor  yourself  unto 
Qfi,  his  said  majesty's  officers  of  poUce.  1  i  you  come  forth, 
r.o  harm  will  be  done  to  yon.  If  you  rcfusa  or  resist,  the 
aiQscqiiGuces  will  be  upon  your  head — uot  ours." 

^Si.d  Ma,tthew  mude  a  liiuious  ciuckiDg  movsraient  by 


touching  his  palate  with  the  tip  of  hia  tongue  rafudly,  dm 
though  to  express  his  derision  of  wb»t  Uie  officer  ^ras  say- 
ing- 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  making  tnat  u — d  noiee  for  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Wriggles.    "  Whose  chickens  are  you  willing  P  " 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  fool  yon  were,"  said  c  Id  Mat- 
thew, "  to  stand  preaching  t«  the  parlour-'srall  in  that 
manner." 

Mr.  Wriggles'a  men  ail  grinned  when  they  b.«ard  tbia 
spetroh. 

If  anything  was  calculated  to  make  the  sfewf  polioe< 
officer's  exasperation  complete,  that  was. 

He  actaally  danced  with  rage. 

_**  D^—n  you  all !  "  he  cried  as  soou  as  he  ooaia  (ommauU 
hia  voice.  "  We  will  soon  settle  the  matter.  Daw  yoar 
cutlasses  and  cut  the  door  down." 

He  sprang  forward  with  his  own  cutlass  as  '»e  spoke, 
and  commenced  a  violent  onslaught  on  the  concealed 
door. 

It  was  never  intended  to  be  proof  against  sud:  an  att:ick 
as  that,  and  it  speedily  gave  way. 

Mr.  Wriggles  seemed  to  possess  the  strengt>>  of  a  mad- 
man. 

But  he  could  still  hear  old  Matthew's  coiuemptnous 
clucking,  and  that  galled  him  excessively. 

"  Hold ! "  he  cried.  "  Two  of  yon  advancr  and  seize 
that  man.  Seize  him,  I  say ;  he  is  your  prisoner.  I  appre- 
hend him  upon  the  charge  of  being  r.n  accomplice  of  Dick 
Tnrpin's,  and  of  feloniously  concealing  him  in  his  house, 
contrary  to  law." 

"  You  had  better  mind  what  you  are  doing,  Mr.  Wriggles. 
You'll  have  to  prove  your  word',." 

"  Talk  to  my  elbow,"  crif,d  the  irate  police-officer. 
"Hold  him  tightly,  and  nevat  mind  what  he  says,"  he 
added,  addressing  tus  men. 

They  obeyed  him,  and  old  Matthew  was  a  prisoner. 

Once  more,  then,  Mr.  Wriggles  turned  towards  the  door, 
which  was  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  demolition. 

With  main  strength  he  seized  one  of  the  largest  is  eji* 
ments  and  pulled  it  down. 

The  little  recess  was  now  revealed. 

But  it  was  empty. 

His  dismay  may  be  i"s^!!#ned. 

But  there  could  be  no  ^tauM.  about  it. 

The  cupboard-like  looking  place  was  empty. 

Old  Matthew  uttered  a  triumphant  chuckle,  as '  *saiil— 

"  There  now.    What  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  D— n  yon  all ! "  cried  Wriggles.  "  Pull  the  rest  of 
the  door  down,  so  that  I  can  enter." 

His  men  obeyed  him,  and,  in  another  moment,  the  whole 
of  the  door  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Wriggles  now  frantically  dashed  into  the  recess. 

But  he  could  see  nothing  suspicious. 

It  looked  just  such  a  place  as  he  had  formerly  dis- 
covered. 

"  A  Ught !  "  he  cried,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  '"•^e 
in  if  he  could  help  it.  "  A  light !  There  is  some  m)  Stery 
here,  I  feel  convinced,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  i  do 
not  fathom  it." 

A  light  was  handed  to  him,  and  with  this  he  com- 
menced a  rigid  examination. 

Almost  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  bolt  that  secured 
the  door  leading  into  tlie  yard. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  he  yelled.    "  What  is  this,  I  wonder  P  " 

The  bolt  was  not  shot  into  the  socket,  bat  he  pressed 
against  the  door,  and  it  immediately  gave  way. 

He  found  himself  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of   he  inn. 

Not  the  secret  yard  which  Dick  had  entered  the  night 
before,  but  the  public  yard  belonging  to  the  inn 

Mr.  Wrigp^los  struck  himself  som*  violent  blows  on  the 
head. 

"  Done ! "  he  cried.  "  Done  again !  Done  by  that  in- 
ternal scoundrel,  old  Matthew !  I  can  see  it  all  now  !  At 
tne  first  alarm  Turpin  would  slip  into  that  d — d  cupboard, 

Iand,  as  soon  as  he  found  he  was  in  any  danger,  he  would 
make  his  way  into  the  yard." 
j     In  this  supposition,  as  the  reader  well  ki.ow8,  the  police- 
officer  came  very  near  the  truth. 

"  But,  stop  I ''  he  cried ;  "  there's  hope  ym  i  This  hoasa 
is  PuiTounded  by  my  men,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  c^ald 
not  leave  it  without  being  seen  by  some  of  thera.  Let  me 
think  now.  Where  would  he  be  likely  to  go  when  he  got 
out  into  the  yiirJ  ?"  , 
This  was  a  diilicult  problem  Ut  eolve,  but  Mr.  Wriggle 
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qnickly  found  a  solution  of  it,  though  it  was  not  the 
correct  one, 

"  He's  hiding  "himself.  Perhaps  he  is  somewhere  very 
close  at  hand.     Here  goes  for  a  search." 

He  summoned  his  men  around  him,  and  directed  them 
to  search  the  yard  thoroughly. 

As  this  was  a  small  place,  bounded  by  high  brick 
wails,  this  was  no  difficult  matter. 

The  hiding-places  in  it  were  very  few. 

All  were  peeped  into,  even  to  the  water-butt  thai 
Btood  in  one  corner. 

Not  a  sign  of  the  highwayman,  nor  even  a  trace  of 
his  recent  presence  could  be  seen. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  frantic. 

There  was  but  one  door  opening  from  tbe  yard,  and 
this  he  now  opened. 

As  he  was  well  aware,  this  led  into  White  Horse-yard. 

Just  outside  this  door  a  man  was  stationed. 

"  Is  that  you,  Collins  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wriggles." 

"  Have  yon  seen  any  one  ?" 

"  Not  a  blessed  soul,  sir." 

"  You  are  sure  no  one  has  come  out  through  this  door  P' ' 

"  Quite  sure,  'cos  why,  I  have  stood  with  my  back  agiu 
it  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Wriggles  rubbed  his  head  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  I  will  stand  here  a  moment.  Yon  run  up  to  the  top 
-of  the  court.     Who  is  stationed  there  ?" 

"  At  the  Drury-lane  end,  sir  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Figgins,  sir." 

"Go  and  ask  him  whether  he  has  seen  anything." 

The  man  ran  off,  and  returned  quickly,  for  the  dis- 
tance he  had  to  go  was  trifling. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Wriggles,  inquiringly. 

"He  hasn't  seen  nothing,  sir." 

"  Curses!" 

"  Shall  I  run  down  to  the  other  end  and  ask  Evans  P" 

"Yes,  do." 

The  man  ran  down  to  the  Stanhope-street  end  of  the 
conrt  and  returned,  saying — 

"  He  hasn't  seen  nothing  neither,  sir." 

"  Keep  a  sharp  look-out,  then,  for  I  shall  nnearth  him 
presently." 

Mr.  Wriggles  turned  back  into  tbe  yard. 

But  it  was  rather  despairingly. 

He  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  was  about  to  receive 
another  defeat,  and  old  Matthew  another  victory. 

This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him,  and  he  set  about 
making  another  search  in  the  yard,  though  he  had  little 
hopes  that  any  good  would  result  from  it. 

But  he  was  agreeably  disappointed. 

He  found  what  had  escaped  him  before. 

That  was  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  stable. 

He  called  his  men  around  him. 

"  Here  is  something  at  last,"  he  cried.  "  Follow  me ! 
Fol " 

He  ceased  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  and 
stared  aghast. 

The  sounds  of  a  desperate  conflict  came  upon  his  ears. 

He  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  the  clash  of  steel, 
und  the  cries  of  many  voices. 

Recovering  from  his  astonishment,  he  cried — 

"  Hurrah !     They  have  him  at  last  I     Follow  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  darted  down  the  narrow  passage  fol- 
lowed by  his  men. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLVIII. 

PICK  TX7BFIN  FINDS  UOBB  OBSTAOLBB  IK  THE  WAT 
OF  LEAVING  THE  "WHITE  HOBSB "  THAN  IS  AT 
ALL  THOUGHT   FOB. 

In  order  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  soundo  which 
•ame  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  upon  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
revert  to  Dick  Tnrpin,  and  chronicle  his  proceedings. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  shoot  tbe  bolts  into  their 
sockets,  after  entering  the  recess,  before  Mr.  Wriggles 
and  his  officers  dashed  into  the  bar. 

He  could  imagine  their  surprise  and  dismay  upon  find- 
isg  only  one  person  there. 

He  placed  his  ear  close  against  the  door,  and,  by 
adopting  this  means,  he  was  able  to  hear,  with  tolerable 
distinctness,  all  that  was  said  and  done. 


From  the  first  he  had  feared  that  the  hiding-place 
would  bo  discovered,  and  he  prepared  hiir"lf  at  once 
for  instant  flight. 

He  left  the  door  leading  into  theyarf"  ""o  ti,d,i  tieuould 
push  it  open  in  a  moment. 

The  noise  which  Mr,  Wriggles  made  in  striding  the 
walls  came  plainly  enough  upon  his  ears. 

In  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  he  awaited  the  result 
of  this  proceeding. 

He  laughed  silently  at  the  aggravating  manner  in 
which  old  Matthew  behaved  to  the  police-officer. 

At  length,  however,  he  heard  the  demand  made  for 
Matthew  to  move  his  seat,  and  so  of  course  he  heard  the 
landlord's  reply,  for  it  was  purposely  spoken  in  a  very 
loud  tone  of  voice. 

Discovery  was  now  imminent,  and  therefore  it  was 
high  time  to  be  off.  ' 

Still  Dick  lingered. 

He  heard  Wriggles  strike  the  first  blow,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  near  receiving  a  severe  injury  from  the  spike  of 
the  hammer,  which  came  through  the  door,  quite  close 
to  where  he  was  standing. 

This  decided  him  not  to  remain  any  longer. 

As  noiselessly  as  possible,  he  passed  through  the  door 
that  opened  into  the  yard,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

With  all  the  speed  he  could  make,  he  darted  down 
the  narrow  passage,  and  in  anotiier  moment  he  was 
standing  in  the  stable,  by  the  side  of  his  bonny  mare. 

But  he  took  care  to  secure  the  stable-door  as  well  as 
he  could. 

This  done,  he  took  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  put 
them  on  Black  Bess  with  a  rapidity  which  only  long 
practice  would  have  enabled  him  to  make. 

But  for  one  thing  all  the  articles  he  required  were 
close  at  hand. 

Having  properly  acooutered  Black  Bess  for  the  road, 
Dick  Turpin  took  hold  of  the  bridle  and  led  her  towards 
the  door  that  opened  into  the  other  stable. 

Through  this  they  passed,  and  he  closed  the  door 
carefully  behind  him,  but  he  could  not  fasten  it,  as  the 
bolts  were  on  the  other  side. 

Dick  did  not  pause  now  for  anything,  for  he  was  well 
aware  the  sooner  he  got  clear  of  the  "  White  Horse  " 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him. 

The  entrance  to  the  inn  stables  was  from  Stanhope* 
street,  from  which  thoroughfare  tnere  was  a  long  pas- 
sage, on  both  sides  of  which  were  the  backs  of  several 
small  houses. 

Upon  gaining  this  passage  Dick  immediately  mounted. 

His  weapons  he  well  knew  were  in  Ci^^cellent  order, 
and  he  could  depend  upon  them  should  any  emergency 
arise. 

He  loosened  his  sword  in  his  sheath,  however,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  for  he  saw  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe the  statement  Mr.  Wriggles  had  made  about  tbe 
house  being  surrounded. 

He  anticipated  a  struggle. 

But  his  heart  was  light. 

Having  accomplished  so  much,  he  did  not  care  one  jot 
for  the  rest. 

At  a  very  slow  walk  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  make 
her  way  down  the  passage  until  he  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  termination. 

Then  he  pressed  his  mare's  flanks  with  his  heel,  and 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  which  he  knew  she  perfectly  well 
Dnderstood,  and  which  he  never  made  use  of  except 
when  he  wanted  her  to  put  forth  her  utmost  speed. 

She  obeyed  on  this  occasion  with  a  suddenness  that 
would  have  unhorsed  an  unpractised  rider. 

She  bounded  out  of  the  passage  into  Stanhope-street 
like  an  arrow. 

But  here  some  of  Mr.  Wriggles'  men  were  stationsd, 
for  Dick  Turpin  had  been  known  to  make  a  Hudden  ap- 
pearance here  more  than  once  before. 

They  were,  therefore,  prepared  for  him. 

Pistols  were  fired  at  the  flying  figure,  but  with  what 
result  they  could  not  tell. 

Dick  did  not  hesitate  to  return  these  shota,  and  like- 
wise to  draw  his  sword,  and  slash  savagely  at  his 
opponents. 

"These  were  the  sounds  which  had  attracted  Mr. 
Wriggles'  attention. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  guess  at  the  oaose  <« 

them.  1^-.  ->  ?i"n'  OF  umotsi 
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There  oodd  be  but  one  explanation,  and  that  was  that 
IKok  was  endeavonring  to  break  through  the  line  of  meu 
that  he  had  posted  roond  the  honse. 

He  called  oat  to  his  men,  and  dashed  frantically  down 
the  passage  without  being  at  all  clear  in  his  mind  as  to 
where  it  led,  and  without  knowing  whether  it  would  take; 
bim  to  the  scone  of  conflict.  ' 

He  hastened  on,  however,  until  his  progress  was  stayed 
by  the  stable-door,  which  Tnrpin  had  been  prudent  enough 

tO&B* 

Against  this  he  flung  himself  with  the  full  force  of  his 
body,  being  quite  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  bruises 
he  might  sustain  by  such  an  operation. 

The  door  withstood  the  first  <>nfllaught,  though  it  showed 
signs  of  giving  way. 

A  second  rush,  and  then  the  way  was  clear  before  them. 

Upon  entering  the  small  stable  where  Black  Bess  had 
been  lodged,  Mr.  Wriggles  looked  about  him  in  great  sur- 
laise. 

He  had  that  night  become  acquainted  with  more  secrets 
connected  with  the  "  White  Horse "  inn  than  he  ever 
dreamed  were  in  existence. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  though,  he  felt  that  he 
dared  not  linger. 

A  door  was  before  him,  and  opening  it,  he  found  him- 
aelf  in  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  legitimate  stables 
belonging  to  the  old  inn. 

The  door  leading  into  the  passage  was  open,  and  seemed 
to  indicate  the  route  the  highwayman  had  taken. 

At  this  moment  the  sounds  of  conflict  ceased. 

Mr,  Wriggles  redoubled  his  speed,  and,  panting  and  ex- 
hausted, he  reached  Stanhope -street  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  distance,  and  to  see  a  dark, 
shadowy  figure  turn  into  Princes-^reet. 

On  the  ground  lay  a  man  who,  Dy  his  motionless  atti- 
tude, appeared  to  be  dead. 

Two  others  were  wounded,  but  not  severely. 

"What's  all  this?"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles,  suddenly. 
*•  Speak  someone.    Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  Dick  Turpin,"  said  one  of  his  men. 

"  D'*ath  and  fury !  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  Sot  a  minute  ago  he  darted  out  of  the  passage,  but  we 
were  on  the  look-out  for  him." 

"WeU— weU?" 

"  We  tried  to  arrest  his  progress,  and,  finding  we  oould 
not  do  that,  fired,  and  he  &ted  in  return." 

"But  he  has  got  off?" 

«He  has." 

••  Is  he  wounded  ?  " 

*•  I  can't  teli,  sir.  A  great  many  shots  were  fired  at  him, 
and  surely  some  must  have  taken  effect.  He  cannot  have 
escaped  all  the  bullets." 

Mr.  Wriggles,  during  the  foregoing  brief  and  hurried 
conversation,  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a  whistle,  which 
he  blew  shrilly. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  died  away,  than  from  a  con- 
tiguous thoroughfare  there  came  a  troop  of  horses. 

All  were  saddled  aed  fully  equipped  for  service. 

They  were  led  by  one  man. 

"Quick,  all  of  you!  Mount!  mount!  Follow  me! 
He  is,  doubtless,  hurt ;  but,  whether  he  is  or  not,  we'll 
give  him  chase ;  he  cannot  have  got  far  ahead  of  us  ! " 

The  men  scrambled  as  fast  as  they  coald  into  their 
•addles. 

Mr.  WnggTes  was  one  of  the  first. 

In  a  space  of  time,  then,  which  anyone  would  have 
declared  totally  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  as  much, 
Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  men  were  mounted  and  in  full  pur- 
■ait  of  the  flying  highwayman. 

The  chief  police-officer  had  laid  all  his  plans  well. 

He  had  taken  into  his  calculations  the  possibility  of 
Dick  Turpin  breaking  through  the  guard  he  had  placed 
round  the  house,  and  seeking  safety  by  flight. 

In  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  this  contingencv.  he 
bad  had  a  man  in  waiting  with  a  troop  of  horses. 

Hia  instractions  were,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  whistiv, 
to  hasten  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

We  have  seen  with  what  an  amount  of  promptitude 
ttieae  instructions  were  carried  out. 

And  now  to  turn  to  Dick. 

When  he  found  himself  so  suddenly  attacked,  he 
4efiended  himself  with  great  vigour  and  determination. 

But  the  men  hemmed  bim  in  and  surroundpr'  liia  Rtepri-, 

*  jM  haA  literally  to  ont  Iiis  way  through  the^. 


Daring  this  struggle,  «hot&  were  freely  exchanged , 

At  last,  however,  one  stroke  w/th  his  sword  cut  down  3 
■man  who  was  tugging  at  Black  Bess's  bridle,  and  the  nex< 
moment  the  gallant  creature  boandea  Uke  an  antelop'> 
along  the  narrow  street. 

Whether  he  was  hurt  or  not,  Dick  knew  not. 

In  moments  of  such  excitement,  the  blood  is  too  hot  fo' 
the  body  to  be  sensible  of  pain. 

Whether,  too,  his  mare  had  escaped  injury,  he  wa» 
equally  ignorant;  but  this  was  a  point  npon  which  he 
should  have  precise  information. 

Dick  made  his  way  direct  to  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  for 
this,  in  the  last  century,  was  quite  a  deserted  place. 

Indeed,  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  there  after  dark. 

Upon  gaining  the  enclosure  Dick  paused  and  listened. 

But  no  sound  of  approaching  horsemen  came  upon  his 
ear. 

Here,  then,  he  resolved  to  pause  while  b«  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

First,  then,  as  to  himself. 

He  fancied  he  could  feel  the  perspiration  pouring  dows 
his  face  and  trickling  into  his  eyes. 

He  put  up  his  hand  to  wipe  it  away. 

When  he  withdrew  it,  however,  his  fingers  were  wet 
with  blood. 

Even  at  the  moment  of  making  the  discovery  he  became 
conscious  of  a  strange  feeling  in  his  head. 

He  had  been  wounded. 

He  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face. 

Then  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone,  the  extent  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received. 

He  found  a  bullet  had  struck  the  side  of  his  head,  and 
made  a  deep  furrow  in  it  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  at 
least,  leaving  the  bone  of  the  skull  quite  bare. 

He  felt  sick,  and  reeled  in  the  saddle. 

But  at  that  moment  he  could  hear  sounds  which  plainly 
indicated  that  a  pursuit  had  been  commenced. 

He  rallied  himself. 

Twisting  the  handkerchief  into  a  rude  kind  of  bandage, 
he  tied  it  tightly  round  his  head  so  as  to  check  at  least,  ii 
not  to  stop,  the  flow  of  blood. 

This  done,  he  moved  his  limbs ;  but  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  had  sustained  no  other  hurt. 

The  next  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mare ; 
and  though  he  could  hear  his  pursuers  were  frightfully 
close  at  hand,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dismount  and  make 
an  examination. 

Everything  depended  upon  it. 

If  he  found  his  mare  was  unharmed,  he  would  be  in- 
spired with  a  feeling  of  confide»ce  which  would  go  far  to 
clear  him  of  hia  danger. 

Rapidly,  then,  he  passed  his  hand  over  every  part  of  her 
body,  and,  to  his  extreme  gratification,  he  found  she  had 
not  received  the  least  injury  whatever. 

He  went  round  and  prepared  to  mount. 

But  at  that  moment  such  a  frightful  feeling  of  giddy 
dizziness  came  over  him  that  he  lost  all  strength,  and  had 
he  not  seized  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  with  one  hand  and 
so  supported  himself,  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

As  it  was,  he  was  able  to  prevent  this. 

He  strove  to  rally  kimself. 

A  Strang*,  humming,  ringing  sound  was  in  his  ears, 
mingled  with  which  were  the  hoarse  cries  of  his  pursuer* 
and  the  loud  clatter  of  their  horses'  hoofs. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLIX. 
DICK  tubpin's  position  becomes  depI/Orable  indeed. 
Truly  was  that  a  critical  moment  for  Dick  Turpin. 

It  was  only  in  a  dreamy,  half-conscious  way  that  he 
heard  his  enemies  approaching,  and  though  he  knew  they 
were  so  close,  yet  he  felt  as  though  he  was  sinking  away 
from  them — far,  far  away — down  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

But  that  feeling  was  oniy  produced  by  the  weakness- 
oonsoquent  upon  the  immense  quantity  of  blood  be  had 
lost. 

What  an  easy  prey  the  bold  and  dashing  highwayraafc 
now  seemed  to  be  for  those  who  were  approaching. 

He  would  offer  them  no  more  resistance  than  would 
come  from  a  puny  child. 

His  head  partially  rested  against  the  flap  of  the  saddla, 
i  and  his  right  arm  hung  powerless  by  his  i'tda. 
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The  feeling  of  weakness,  however,  passed  away. 

The  strange  ringing  sound  in  his  ears  subsided,  and, 
as  it  did  so,  the  sounds  of  his  pursuers  became  more 
and  more  distinct. 

Surely,  now  they  could  not  be  many  yards  off. 

This  conviction  lent  Dick  Turpin  the  amount  of 
strength  requisite  to  mount  his  horse. 

But  he  succeeded  in  seating  himself  only  after  great 
pain  and  difficulty. 

At  the  moment  he  took  the  reins  in  his  hand  he  heard 
a  loud  shout,  which  came  from  many  throats. 

It  was  followed  by  a  brisk  volley  of  pistol-shots. 

Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  had  just  come  round 
the  corner  of  Duke-street  into  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

To  their  surprise  they  saw  before  them,  seated  on  bis 
horse,  the  man  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit. 

The  shout  which  came  upon  Dick  Turpiu's  ear  came 
from  the  throats  of  all. 

It  was  compouuded  ot  enrpriso  at  bia  unexpected 


appea,rance,  rage  for  the  losses  and  injury  they  had 
sustained,  and  hope  that  ere  many  more  minutes  had 
elapsed  his  capture  would  have  been  effected. 

That  shout,  however,  seemed  to  have  upon  the  high- 
wayman the  effect  of  an  electric  shock. 

He  started,  and  then  suddenly  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  strength  to  seat  himself  firmly  in 
the  saddle,  and  give  Black  Bess  a  sudden  and  powerful 
impulse  forward. 

She  obeyed,  and  it  was  just  as  she  gave  a  bound  and 
burst  into  a  gallop  that  tlie  volley  was  fired. 

That  sudden  movement  most  unquestionably  saved 
Dick  Turpiu's  life. 

Had  he  lingered  another  moment,  he  must  have  fallen 
to  the  earth,  with  his  body  riddled  with  bullets. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  however,  he  escaped 
without  any  additional  injury. 

Excitement  now  enabled  him  to  contend  Bucc«ssfully 
^  with  the  weakness  that  oppressed  him« 
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He  tiimod  iho  oomor  of  Qrent  Queen-BLroot  lika  a  sbot, 
to6  then  tbe  cext  taming  on  liifl  nght  band  took  him  into 
GolboiT^, 

Across  that  thoroughfare  he  bounded  like  a  shot, 

'il'>  n;ia  uo  Booner  seen  than  be  disappeared. 

Ho  kept  straight  on  through  Russell-square,  well  know- 
ir.g  thai  if  be  persevered  in  that  direction  it  woidd  q<iickly 
iako  him  out  into  tbe  open  country. 

But  the  poiicd-officers  were  close  at  his  heels. 

Se  had  really  bad  no  start  of  them,  and  na  yet  thej  l.ad 
l*en  able  to  keep  him  fully  in  visw. 

The  manner  in  which  they  laid  on  to  their  poor  nonces, 
fe)  enable  them  to  keep  up  their  speed,  waa  really  dreadful 
to  witness.  ^ 

They  gored  their  flanks,  too,  with  their  spurs  uaW  the 
blood  trickled  down  into  the  road. 

But,  with  Dick  Turpiu  just  before  them,  and  vr,\l-  &  ^cll 
belief  that  they  should  capture  him  before  long,  it  wcs 
not  likely  the  officers  would  feol  inclined  to  spare  their 
horses. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Islington  was  reached,  and  thsa  tke 
highwayman  waa  in  the  country,  with  green  trees  and 
fields  on  every  side  of  him. 

At  his  back,  however,  and  by  unwearied  exertions 
preserving  the  same  distance  between  them,  were  the 
officers. 

Every  few  momenta,  however,  such  a  dreadful  feeling  of 
Mhaustion  would  come  over  Dick  Turpin,  that  he  would 
Jtel  from  side  to  side  in  his  saddle,  and  only  preserve  his 
balance  with  great  difficulty. 

But  habit  is  a  great  thing,  and  Dick  bad  been  so  accus- 
Corned  to  horse-riding,  that  he  retained  hia  seat  almost 
unconsciously. 

Every  time,  however,  that  he  felt  himself  sway  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  he  would  make  a  strong  effort  to 
recover  himself. 

Fortunately  he  was  too  far  off  Mr.  Wriggles  and  hia 
followers  for  this  state  of  things  to  be  noticed. 

They  guessed,  however,  that  he  was  wounded,  but  uot 
seriously. 

Most  horses,  when  coming  fresh  out  of  the  stable,  and 
when  urged  to  the  utmost  by  voice,  whip,  and  spur,  will 
make  wonderful  speed,  and  so  it  was  with  the  horses 
which  the  officers  bestrode,  and  which  Mr.  Wriggles  had 
caused  to  be  selected  on  account  of  their  superior  fleetnoss. 

Tlus,  then,  will  explain  how  it  was  that  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  highwayman  so  weU  as  they  did. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  their  strength  was  spent,  and 
their  speed  abated,  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  their  riders 
cause  them  to  go  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

It  waa  now  that  Black  Bess's  superiority  made  itself 
manifest.  ^ 

With  the  same  sweeping  gallop  as  she  had  started  with, 
end  which  had  enabled  her  to  keep  ahead  of  the  officers' 
horses,  she  still  continued  on  her  way,  apparently  not  in 
the  least  exhausted,  and  maintaining  her  speed  without 
any  urging  on  the  part  of  her  rider. 

Dick  Tuipin's  brain  was  in  a  strange,  confused  state. 

Ho  was  just  cocscious  that  be  was  pursued,  aud  that  he 
V..13  fljang  at  the  top  of  hia  speed  across  the  country,  and 
that  was  about  all. 

Presently,  however,  he  got  no  far  out  of  the  hearing  of 
his  foes  that  he  could  hear  no  sounds  from  tlie  rear. 

Having  made  this  discovery,  ho  shaped  hie  cour«6  as 
well  as  he  could  to  the  deserted  mausion  whera  he  krow 
his  comrades  were  anxiously  awaiting  him, 

He  guessed  the  direction  which  be  wished  to  mhiq  as 
well  as  he  could. 

After  an  hcL^'s  riding,  he  reached  tho  l»nfc  yhich 
branched  off  from  the  main  road  and  led  to  the  dilapi- 
dated gales  belonging  to  the  ruined  masision. 

By  this  time,  however,  his  weakness  had  dreadfully  ia- 

Mists'  of  blood  seemM  ^  float  before  his  eyes  aud 
obscure  his  vision. 

The  wound  he  had  retv;.ive«  *rua  a  veiy  senoua  one. 

Blood  had  flowei  from  it  in  larg^e  quantities,  and  the 
handkerchief  which  he  had  bound  round  his  head,  though 
it  checked  tho  hemorrhage  to  some  degree,  did  not  siay 
it  altogether,  for,  by  degrees,  ih»  crimson  stream  forced  a 
oassage  through  the  linen  until  the  bandage  was  com- 
pletely eoakeai  .  ' 

Each  moment  he  grew  woakex  and  mere  unconsoioaa  of 
what  maa  tdking  place. 


Ifa  believod  ho  had  out-distanced  the  offieera,  and  m 
tblfl  be  wtis  nnqneptionably  right. 

After  completely  knocking  their  horses  up,  Mr.  Wriggles 
and  hia  companions  had  been  compelled  to  turn  back  to 
Losdon  and  confess  themselves  once  more  defeated. 

Tbo  ma«  aer  in  which  Dick  Tui-pin  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  Black  Boss,  ct  a  steady  pace,  took 
her  way  along  the  lane,  was  really  feaiful  to  witness. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  must  inevitably  fall  to  the 
ground. 

By  great  good  fortnue,  however,  he  retained  his  seat. 

Anc5  'jt  was  now  that  his  gallant  mare  displayed  to  the 
atmost  the  extraordinary  amount  of  sagacity  which  sba 


She .  seemed  to  fully  understand  that  something  bad 
happened  to  her  nder. 

But  she  exhibited  no  terror. 

On  the  contrary,  she  reduced  her  pace  to  a  steady  walk. 

Along  the  lane  she  went  without  being  guided  in  th« 
least  by  her  almost  insensible  rider. 

He  is  lying  in  some  strange  manner  across  her  ne^^k. 

His  fingers  aie  entangled  in  her  long  silken  mane,  and 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  alone  that  he  retains  his  seat. 

Indeed,  it  was  wonderful  bow  he  escaped  a  fall. 

At  longth  the  mysterious  and  deserted  mansion  appeared 
in  sight. 

But  Diek  Turpin  saw  it  not. 

He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  where  he  was,  being 
dead  to  all  that  was  surrounding  him. 

At  frequent  intervals  he  would  make  an  effort  to  rise  in 
the  saddle,  but  each  attempt  was  more  feeble  than  the 
last,  until  he  became  unable  to  lift  his  head  from  hie 
mare's  neck,  though  be  made  several  abortive  efforts  to 
do  so. 

Gaided  only  by  her  own  instinct.  Black  Bess  took  her 
way  towards  the  gate  of  the  deserted  mausion. 

She  reached  it. 

But  to  enter  the  long  serpentine  avenue  leading  up  to 
the  house  she  took  a  somewhat  sudden  turn,  which  had 
the  effect  of  completely  throwing  her  rider  off  his  balance. 

He  was  conscious  that  he  was  faUing,  and  made  a  despe- 
rate  attempt  to  save  himself. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

His  muscles  had  quite  lost  their  usual  strength,  and 
he  slipped  off  on  to  the  ground  where  he  lay  at  full-length. 

Black  Bess  must  have  felt  him  going,  for  she  imme- 
diately stood  as  still  as  a  statue. 

From  this  cause,  and  this  only,  Dick  Turpin  foil  upon 
the  soft  turf  without  sustainiug  any  injury. 

llis  feet  slipped  out  of  the  stirrups,  and,  after  one  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  rise,  he  rolled  over  on  to  his  back  with 
extended  arms. 

Aud  so  he  lay,  without  sense  or  motion ;  and  anyone  tc 
have  looked  at  him,  would  have  declared  he  had  ceased  t-j 
exist. 

Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 

The  mysterious  essence  called  life  still  inhabited  that 
body,  though  the  tenure  by  which  it  hold  possession  was 
frail  indeed. 

Black  kissa  trembled,  Rui  bold  her  head  close  to  her 
rider's  breast. 

But  he  stirred  net,  and  the  guliaut  creature  still 
remained  in  the  same  position. 

She  could  tell  something  was  amiss. 

And  so,  in  the  intense  silence  of  that  eoJitary  spot,  lay 
Dick  Turpin,  almost  lifeless,  w^ith  no  one  to  wateh  over 
him  and  defend  him  from  any  danger  with  which  he 
might  be  assailed  save  his  gallant  mare. 

Those  in  the  deserted  mansion  wtio  were,  beyond  a 
doubt,  so  anxiously  expecting  him,  were  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  his  arrival. 

No?  was  there  auy  means  by  which  they  oou!d  be  in- 
fonr:«j^  3f  it,  for  tbe  last  thing  they  would  have  thought 
of  woiL  1  have  been  the  occurrence  of  so  strange  a  catas- 
tiophe. 

How  easy  a  prey  was  the  galiant  highwayman  now  J 

Eis  foes  would  have  but  little  trouble  in  effecting  hia 
capture. 

Was  he  destined  to  fall  thus  into  the  Lajida  of  his  foes  ? 

We  shall  «ee. 

Suddenly  Black  Bess  started. 

She  raised  her  head  and  projeote*;  her  ears  forwwrd, 
while  he;  i^eck  was  outet^retchaa  aixl  iier  oottxUa  ez- 
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Sonio  tiligiil  ooviud  ii.ia  dWack  upon  ber  ssasitire  cars, 
Kid  no'^v  slid  iisteca  inteatly. 

At  length  tho  sound  becooies  plainly  O'^dihlo, 

It  is  the  clatter  of  horses"  hoofa.  * 

Louder  and  loader  becomft*  ihe  monotoaous  saas(3^ 
which,  once  heard,  can  never  be  mistaken. 

It  is  plain  that  the  sound  is  approaching,  and  rapidly, 
too;  so  rapidly  iJhat,  in  another  laoment,  the  ruaJyoHapi- 
dated  gates  will  bo  reached. 


OfiAPTER  GCCCLK. 

XELATES  WHAt  TOOK  RLACE   AT  THE  DESEETRD  KiWUON 

APTEa  THE  DEPABTUEH  OP  DICK  TUHPIN. 
Eee  wo  explain  who  it  was  approaching  the  des^rt^sd 
mansion  at  that  unusual  hour,  it  is  nece&iiary  that  vip 
should  go  bock  a  little. 

_  Wd  would  wish  to  take  rue  reader  to  the  deis«5rted  man- 
sion, and  describe  the  strange  events  which  cook  place 
after  Diok  Tarpin's  departure. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  described  how  Maud  and 
Tom  King  and  Cflaude  Duval  and  Sixteen-Stnng  Jack 
watched  Dick  Turpin  ride  away. 

As  he  disappeared  al'  those  foreboding  fet-lings  which 
had  sprang  up  in  Maud's  breast,  when  Dick  first  spoke 
of  his  intended  expedition,  returned  with  full  force,  and 
ehe  felt  that  she  could  have  given  worlds  for  the  power  to 
call  him  back. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  did  call  out  in 
an  imploring  voice,  but  aa  ehe  did  so  she  became  conscious 
that  it  was  too  late,  for  Turpin  had  already  disappeard 
from  view. 

Tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them  im- 
patiently aside,  and  strove  to  school  herself  to  be  calm. 

And  who  shall  say  that  tho  presentments  oi  evil  were 
unfounded  ? 

Were  they  not  indeed  more  than  realized,  for  ste  asrer 
imagined  things  half  so  bad  as  they  really  were. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  she  had  been  alone,  Maud  would 
have  stood  for  some  time  on  the  spot  where  she  had  bidden 
adieu  to  her  husband,  but  she  was  aroused  by  Tom  King, 
who  SMd,  in  a  cheerful  voice — 

"  Come,  come !  We  will  not  linger  here  now.  Dick 
has  gone,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  await  his 
return  with  what  amount  of  patience  we  possess.  Come, 
let  me  lead, you  to  the  house. 

Maud  suffered  Tom  King  to  take  her  hand  in  sileiK^ 
and  the  little  party  at  once  bent  their  steps  towards  the 
deserted  mansion,  which,  let  its  faults  be  what  they  might, 
was  ( ertainly  a  more  comfortable  place  than  the  open  air. 

In  a  few  moments,  then,  all  were  seated  in  that  room 
at  tho  lop  of  the  house  in  which  they  bad  taken  up  their 
quarters. 

The  fire  was  replenished,  and  the  chamber  had  quito  a 
comfortable  look. 

It  was  no  more  than  natural  that  the  conversation 
should  turn  upon  the  strange  sighta  and  sounds  which 
they  had  all  seen  and  heard. 

But  they  could  do  no  more  than  specmatJa  upon  it, 
and  having  only  slight  grounds,  their  speculations  were 
aoon  exhausted. 

AH  felt  curious  and  anxious  to  know  whether  on  this 
night  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  strange,  howling 
cry,  which  had  so  startled  and  alarmed  them. 

This  they  could  only  ascertain  by  patient  waiting;. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upou  the  scheme  for  the 
future  which  had  been  suggested  by  their  capt&in,  and 
then  Claude  Duval  said — 

"  My  comrades,  I  know  you  will  agree  wifta  mo  about 
the  excellence  of  the  scheme,  and  ail  that;  hat  still  a  oon- 
eiderable  sura  of  money  will  be  requiisd  before  we  can 
carry  it  out." 

"  True,  true." 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  then,  the  sco&rfi  eiiiit  mcney 
is  obtainel  the  fetter,  because  one  can  never  'ell  what  to- 
moiTow  may  britg  forth."  S 

"  What  are  you  driving  at,  Claude?"  asked  "Sixteen' 
String  Jack.  "  You  may  as  well  sv  eak  out  at  onoe,  and 
aay  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  so  I  may ;  and  I  can  tell  you  wbfti;  I  want  to 
6ay  in  a  very  few  words." 
"  Speak,  then." 

"Well,  you  know  Dick's  instractioas  when  he  lert  vs 
»M»r«  that  we  should  remain  here  until  he  returned  ?  " 


J  08,  yes.  *■ 

"  J^ut  it  is  e-f?v  to  see  why  '»9  gave  such  instructions. 
Ho  wanted  us  to  take  care  of  M:'"d.  aad  jrnand  her  from 
rtav  injury." 

"  And  quite  right,  too." 

"  I  admit  that,  of  course ;  but,  then,  it  appears  to  m© 
'.hat  it  does  not  require  three  of  us  to  perfoim  U.is  duty." 

"  What  do  yoa  mtia»  ?  " 


*' Why,  simply  tliia.    I  propose  that  t^o  of  us  Eiount 

;  otr  horses,  end  ga  oat  on  tho  road  to«mght,  and  try  how 

much  booty  we  can  obtain,  while  the  third  remains  here 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  guard ;  and,  in  my  humble 

judgment,  one  is  quite  sufficient  for  such  a  pui-pose." 

This  proposal  or  suggestion  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
psniark ;  bat  one  thing  was  quite  cle>3r,  and  that  was  that 
it  was  relished  by  all. 

"  The  chief  difficulty  I  can  see,"  said  Toai  King,  "  is 
who  shall  stay  at  the  h.ouse.  I  must  '.onfesa  I  should 
i*t  like  to  be  the  one  left  behind." 

"  Nor  I— nor  I." 

*  Of  course  not.  No  one  would  j  bat  it  is  quite  certain 
one  must." 

"  We  can  get  over  that  difficulty,"  said  Claude  Duval ; 
"we  will  draw  lots  and  abide  by  the  result." 

"  Agreed." 

"  Let  us  settle  it  at  once,  then.  The  sooner  those  start 
who  Fortune  allows  to  do  so  the  better." 

Tiie  truth  of  this  was  at  once  assented  to,  and  they  set 
about  making  their  preparations  to  draw  lots. 

Tom  King  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  no  desire  to 
remaia  behind.  Both  his  comrades  wished  to  go  quite  as 
much  as  he  did,  but  they  knew  full  well  that  the  unJe- 
sired  duty  of  keeping  guard  must  devolve  upon  one  of 
them. 

By  common  consent  the  superintendence  of  the  lot- 
dirawing  was  entrusted  to  Claude  Duval. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  several  guineas,  and  from  them 
■selected  three,  ea>ch  of  which  was  stamped  with  a  dif- 
ferent year. 

"  Here,"  be  said,  "  are  three  guineas,  and  we  shall  soon 
settle  our  luck  with  them.  One  is  dated  1714,  another 
1722,  and  another  1725." 

"  But  what  are  yoa  going  to  do  with  them,  Claude  ?  " 
asked  his  comrades. 

"  I  will  show  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  put  them  in 
my  hat  thus,  and  put  my  hat  ou  the  table.  Now  that  is 
done,  you  will  please  take  a  coin  each,  aud  hold  it  con- 
cealed in  your  hard  j  then,  when  the  word  is  given,  you 
must  show  what  you  have  got." 

"Well?" 

"And  the  one  who  is  unlucky  enough  to  draw  the 
lowest  number — that  is  to  say,  the  guinea  with  1714  on  it, 
will  have  to  stay  behind  and  keep  guard." 

This  was  a  very  fair  way  of  settling  the  matter,  aa 
Claude's  comrades  at  once  admitted. 

The  coins  were  now  placed  in  the  hat  and  tho  bat 
put  on  the  table. 

Then  walking  up  to  it,  the  highwaymen  each  took  a 
guinea  without  looking  at  it,  and  held  it  within  closed 
bands  as  Claude  had  directed. 

Had  their  lives  depended  upon  the  issue,  they  conlcl  not 
oftve  manifested  a  greater  amount  of  eagernesa. 

Then  they  opened  their  hands. 

Claude  Duval  uttered  an  oath. 

"  I  am  in  for  it,"  he  said.    "  Look,  here  is  1714! " 

It  was  so. 

Claude  Duval,  who  waa  probably  tho  one  who  was  least 
of  all  willing  to  stay  and  keep  guard,  found  it  to  bo  hig 
lot.  .-^ 

He  did  not  grumble,  however,  because  he  knew  the 
arrangement  most  be  abided  by,  or  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

"  Lucky  fellows,"  ho  cried  to  his  companions.  "  But 
ne<ei  mind ;  I  have  oii't  consolation,  and  that  is,  that  1 
obab  be  out  upo/i  the  road  to-morrow  night." 

"  8c.  Toa  wiU,  Claude ;  but,  above  all  thiags,  keep  goovl 
guard,,  for  if  anything  amiss  were  to  happen  Dick  would 
be  displeased,  because  even  now  we  are  disobeymg  his 
orders." 

"  2f  over  fear  for  that.    Yoa  leave  it  all  to  me.    I  wtIj 
undertake  that  all  is  safe,  and  I  hops  you  two  v/ill  tako 
;  care  of  yourselves." 

**  You  may  depend  upon  that,"  replied  Tom  King,  who, 
as  well  as  Sixteen-Striag  Jadk,  waa  carefully  ompl(^e4 
1  loading  his  pistoH. 
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In  a  few  moments  tbey  were  reaav  to  descend. 

They  bid  adieu  to  Claude  and  Maud  in  the  chamber, 
and  would  not  permit  the  former  to  accompany  them  to 
the  stable,  as  he  desired  to  do. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  Maud  would  have  been  put 
to  the  trouble  of  descending  also,  and  they  wished  to 
spare  her  this  trouble,  for  after  whet  had  occurred,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  in  the  house  alone. 

After  a  few  more  parting  words.  Ton  King  and  Sixteen- 
Strin^  Jack  descended  the  stairs,  and  naads  their  way  t<» 
the  stable. 

It  took  them  only  a  fe*'  moments  to  caparison  their 
Iteeds,  and  this  done,  they  led  them  out  and  csountod. 

Side  by  side  they  made  their  way  down  the  long, 
winding  avenue,  uutil  at  length  they  paused  just  before 
the  dilapidated  gates. 

"Is  there  anyone  about,  Ja*k  P"  asked  Tom  King. 

"I  think  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Wo  lad  better  wait 
here  a  moment  and  Listen." 

This  was  done,  but  no  sound  Cume  ro  their  ears,  save 
that  which  the  wind  produced  as  it  whistled  through  the 
branches  of  the  leafless  trees. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Tom  King,  at  length,  "  and  rsow, 
Jack,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  w?  keep  together,  or  shall 
we.separate  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like." 

"  Nay,  nay  !     I  should  like  to  have  jrour  opinion." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think,  as  wo  are  going  out  solely  with 
the  intention  of  getting  as  much  booty  as  we  can,  we  had 
better  separate." 

"  That  is  what  I  think.  I  fancy,  if  we  both  go  different 
ways,  we  shall  obtain  more  tha"  if  we  were  to  go 
together." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  Then  we  will  part.  Jack.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and 
do  not  attempt  too  much.  Above  all  things,  keep  c5ear 
of  the  dragoons,  by  whom,  1  dare  say,  the  road  is  well 
watched." 

"All  right,  Tom.  Good-bye!  We  will  part  here  at 
the  gates." 

"  And  return  by  daybreak  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  of  course." 

With  these  words  the  highwaymen  again  set  their  steeds 
in  motion. 

Passing  through  the  gates,  Sixteen-String  Jack  turned 
round  to  the  left,  and  Tom  King  to  the  right. 

Once  more,  bidding  each  other  farewell,  they  started 
oflf  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  were  soon  out  of  hearing  of  each 
other. 

Whether  Dick  Turpin  would  have  sanctioned  these  pro- 
ceedings it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

He  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  great  amount  of  danger  they  would  incur. 

It  will  be  our  task  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  both  high- 
waymen on  this  eventful  night. 

Strange  incidents  befell  them,  and  the  peril  they  en- 
i/ountered  was  greater  than  they  had  anticipated- 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  night 
cf  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  the  one  upon  which  Dick 
Turpin  stopped  the  St.  Alban's  coach  single-handed,  and 
afterwards  had  so  narrow  an  escape  from  capture. 

As  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  the  new  moon  had  set 
shortly  after  Dick  set  out,  and  now  all  was  dark,  save  the 
•faint  and  uncertain  illumination  that  came  from  the  stars. 

A  better  night  for  such  an  expedition  as  that  upon  which 
Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Tom  King  had  eet  out,  could 
scarcely  have  been  found. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXI. 

SIXTEEN-STRING    JACK    HAS     A    DARING    ADVENTU?.?.     ON 
THE   HIGHWAY. 

We  confess  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  give  the  prece- 
dence to  Tom  King's  adventures  or  to  Sixt^en-S^ring 
Jack's. 

Perhaps  it  had  better  he  the  latter. 

After  partiug,  then,  with  hiscomrflde  in  the  manner  wo 
have  related,  he  took  his  course  along  the  lane  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

He  had  never  been  this  way,  and  had  bnt  a  rade  idea 
M  to  where  it  would  lead  him. 

By  keeping  due  west,  however,  he  knew  he  mnst 
sooner  or  later  emerge  upon  tke  Edgware-road,  and  this 


was  the  locality  be  had  decided  upon  as  the  scene  of  bia 
night's  exploits. 

Ere  he  had  gone  very  far  Jack  found,  as  he  had  more 
than  expected,  that  the  lane  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation. . 

There  was  evidently  no  thorouK'ii-.re,  and  the  omj 
purpose  thn  lane  served  was  to  form  an  approach  to  the 
deserted  mansion,  and,  perhaps,  to  aome  of  the  meadows 
on  the  estate  surrounding  it. 

T'  re  was  rather  a  high  fence  across  the  end  of  the 
!ane  o  which  could  be  seen  a  large  expanao  of  meadow 
land*. 

After  &  raoment'a  deliberation,  iJixtcen-Striny,  Jack 
determined  to  push  straight  across  this,  until  he  should 
reach  another  lane  or  cross-road. 

The  fence  was  too  high  for  him  to  feel  inclined  to  run 
the  risk  of  jumping  his  horse  over  it,  more  especially  as 
there  was  a  gate  close  by,  through  which  he  could  pass 
without  difficulty. 

Accordingly  he  dismounted,  and,  having  opened  the 
gate,  he  led  the  horse  into  the  meadow,  and  then  closed  it 
again. 

"  Now  for  a  gallop,  just  to  circulate  my  blood,"  he  said, 
as  he  sprung  into  the  saddle  again.  "  The  ground  is  as 
smooth  as  velvet." 

With  these  words  he  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur, 
and  the  really  beautiful  creature  started  off  at  a  gallop, 
that  soon  took  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  meadow. 

Beyond  this,  however,  another  appeared,  which  was 
merely  separated  from  it  by  a  low  hedge. 

Over  this  the  horse  bounded  in  gallant  style,  and  then 
their  onward  course  was  continued  until  they  arrived  at  a 
rather  broad  cross-road. 

Jack  walked  his  horse  along  until  he  came  to  a  gap  in 
the  hedge,  and  then  he  forced  his  way  through. 

A  glance  up  at  tho  sky  enabled  him  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  direction  he  ought  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the 
Edgware-road,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
a  very  long  way  out  of  London,  and  only  dotted  here  and 
there  with  houses. 

Still  there  was  considerable  traffic  upon  it,  because  it 
was  the  high-road  to  so  many  places. 

Jack  listened  first ;  and,  as  he  could  hear  no  sound  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  anyone,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
push  on  towards  his  destination  with  all  speed. 

It  was  not  upon  such  a  road  as  he  was  now  travelling 
that  Jack  expected  to  fiad  a  booty  worth  taking,  and  his 
anticipations  were  confirmed,  for  he  reached  the  highway 
without  having  met  with  a  soul. 

But  now  it  was  highly  requisite  that  he  should  call  into 
play  every  care  and  caution. 

When,  therefore,  he  saw  the  high-road  was  before  him, 
he  slackened  his  speed  and  kept  as  close  under  the  hedge- 
row as  he  could. 

It  wa«  well  that  he  did  so,  for,  when  about  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  corner,  thero  cp.me  upon  his  ear  the  tramp 
of  many  horses*  feet. 

This  sound  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce  Jack  to  come 
to  a  halt  there  and  then. 

The  cross-road  was,  however,  a  very  narrow  one  acd 
profoundly  dark ;  for,  not  only  were  the  hedgerows  on 
cither  side  of  it  of  an  unusual  height,  bnt  it  was  bordered 
by  trees,  which  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  ground. 

Along  the  side  of  the  bank  upon  which  the  hedge  was 
planted  was  a  dry  ditch  of  tolerable  width. 

In  this  ditch  Jack's  horse  stood,  while  the  person  of  the 
highwayman  himself  was  quite  undistinguishable  from 
the  mass  of  foliage  so  close  to  which  he  stood. 

But  from  this  position  he  was  able  to  command  a  good 
view  of  the  road,  and  he  would  be  able  to  see  anything 
that  passed  along  it. 

Silent  and  motionless  Jack  remained  here,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  listening  intently  to  the  sound  of 
tte  horses'  feet,  which  grew  plainer  and  plainer  every 
moment. 

'ihey  were  evidently  approaching. 

In  less  than  a  moment  more  the  horsemen  came  in 
sight. 

At  a  pace  which  could  neither  be  called  a  walk  nor  a 
trot — for  it  was  between  the  two — they  passed  by  at  the 
top. 

Jack  saw  their  forms  plainly  enough,  for  they  ha^ 
nothing  but  the  light  sky  behind  them. 

A  glance  told  him  they  were  dragoons. 
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And  even  if  he  could  not  have  seen  their  uniforiTis  aa  ne 
did,  the  jingling  of  their  accoutrements  would  1  ave  heen 
quite  sufficient  to  inform  him  upon  this  point. 

Several  of  them  appeared  to  look  towards  ih«  epot 
where  Jack  was  standing,  but  the  highwayman  felt 
tolerably  certain  that  he  was  invisible  to  their  eyos. 

He  counted  the  troop — which  was  one  of  those  who  nad 
been  commanded  to  patrol  the  roads — and  fou:id  tlin-t  :t 
consisted  of  an  officer  and  twelve  men. 

They  were  quickly  out  of  sight,  but  Jack  did  not  ve'jtrjx- 
to  leave  his  place  of  oonce^'^ent  until  they  wem  out  oi 
hearing  as  well. 

"  I  must  be  careful,*'  he  said.  "  There  is  more  danger 
than  I  looked  for.  It  would  be  no  joke  tc  s»coco^er  so 
many  well-armed  men  single-liMuded. 

This  was  true  enough,  and,  in  the  event  of  suc't  jontest 
taking  place,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it«  n  suit. 

At  last  the  sounds  died  away  iu  the  distance,  and  then 
the  highwayman  ventured  to  leave  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

But  he  did  so  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  i 

"  I  think  I  had  better  push  on  towards  Watford,"  he 
muttered,  "  That  is  a  part  which  has  not  been  visited 
lately,  and  is  some  distance  from  London.  Ten  to  cue  if 
the  dragoons  are  patrolling  the  roads  beyond  it.  *<  will 
try  to  find  out,  at  any  rate." 

Having  now  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  JacVfl'tt-eased 
his  pace. 

The  Watford  road  branched  off  in  an  angular  direction 
#  from  the  Edgware  road,  and  after  looking  about  hini  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Jack  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
several  miles  from  Stanmore,  the  name  of  the  village 
where  the  roads  divide ;  and,  consequently,  in  order  to 
reach  Watford,  he  would  still  have  to  make  his  way  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  country. 

But  such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  this  was  far  from 
distasteful  to  Jack.  It  suited  him  better  than  the  high- 
.  road. 

First  assuring  himself  that  the  Edgware  road  was  clear. 
Sixteen- String  Jack  emerged  into  it. 

Crossing  straight  over  to  the  other  side,  he  made  hig 
way  along  until  he  came  to  some  place  which  would  allow 
him  to  enter  the  meadows  beyond. 

Coming  presently  to  a  spot  where  the  road  was  bounded 
by  some  wooden  palings,  he  put  his  horse  to  it,  and  made 
him  leap  over. 

The  rest  was  easy  enough. 

The  ground  beneath  his  feet  was  soft  yet  firm,  and  so 
the  gallant  steed  flew  over  the  meadows  at  a  gallop. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  that 
Sixteen-String  Jack  emerged  on  to  the  high-road  a  little 
way  below  Watford. 

He  could  hear  nothing,  however,  indicative  of  the 
approach  of  a  traveller,  and  so  he  kept  on  down  the  road 
until  he  came  to  a  narrow  lane  that  turned  out  of  it. 

Just  within  the  mouth  of  this  lane  he  paused,  resolved 
to  wait  until  an  opportunity  occurred,  whea  he  would 
pounce  out  upon  his  prey. 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  susijcuse.  - 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  making  an  cxaminHtion  of 
bis  weapons,  and  getting  himself  into  a  state  of  readiness, 
his  quick  ear  caught  a  sound,  which  he  knew  in  a  moment 
was  produced  by  the  rapid  approach  of  some  vehicle. 

Aa  it  came  nearex  and  nearer,  he  discovered  that  it  ran 
npon  four  wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  at  least  two  horses. 

Further  than  this  he  was  scarcely  able  to  go. 

To  be  sure,  he  knew  it  was  not  a  ctage-ooacii  that  was 
coming.  The  rapidity  of  its  approach,  as  well  &a  the 
evident  lightness  with  which  it  rolled  v/ve?  i£-s  ground  was 
quite  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  that. 

"  It's  a  post-chaise,"  cried  Jack,  as  bet^acTssJ  the  pi  itol 
tightly,  "and  coming  from  London,  too.  Dravo  !  i  am 
in  luck.  What  a  pace  they  are  coming  lit !  But  parhar/s 
they  changed  horses  as  they  came  through  Watfo-d,  jnd 
these  are  fresh .    Oh !  yes,  it  is  a  post-cbaise,  certainly." 

Jack  was  quite  certain  he  was  not  mietaken-  so  he  crept 
'     a  little  nearer  to  the  high-road. 

Glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  coming  vehicle,  his  ^^ze 
was  immediately  attracted  by  the  lamps,  fpuich  seemed  to 
burn  with  unusual  lustre. 

They  lighted  np  the  banks  and  hedgerows  on  each  oide 
with  a  strange  effect. 

They  brought,  too,  partially  into  view  the  outlines  of  the 
chAise,  and  the  horses  by  which  it  was  drawn. 


Then,  somewhat  to  his  snrprise,  Jack  found  that  the 
latter  were  four  in  mmber,  and  that  (Hie  of  them  was 
mcointed  by  a  postilion. 

Seeing  this  raised  Jack's  spirits  considerably,  for  ho 
felt  more  certain  of  obtaining  a  booty  'bat.  would  repuy  him 
for  his  enormous  risk 

It  would  bo  no  easy  thing  to  chevrf  the  progress  of  a 
vehicle  coming  at  such  a  rate  as  was  this  post-chaise  ;  in 
fact,  t  J  bring  it  to  a  stop  suddenly  was  simply  impossible, 
but  Jark  soon  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

He  hf.d  tried  the  plan  before,  and  knew  well  that  it 
answered  the  purpose  perfectly. 

The  post-chaise  was  now  close  enough  for  him  to  se« 
about  putting  his  doAign  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  Jack  trotted  out  of  the  lane,  and  took  his 
way  gently  along  the  road  iii  the  same  direction  as  the 
post-chaise. 

While  doing  fo,  he  took  care  to  keep  close  on  the  left 
or  near  side. 

His  pistol  was  consigned  for  the  time  being  t-r  his 
pocket. 

In  his  left  hand  he  held  the  reins. 

His  right  hand  and  arm  hueg  loosely  by  the  side  of 
him,  in  readiness  for  the  service  he  designed  them  to  per- 
form. 

He  held  his  feet  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  right 
moment  came,  he  could  toucli  his  steed  sharply  upon  the 
flank,  and  cause  him  to  set  forward  at  full  gallop. 

By  the  time  he  had  completed  these  arrangements,  the 
post-chaise  was  close  behind  him. 

In  another  moment  the  glare  of  the  bright  lamps  shone 
upon  him,  and  he  could  hear  the  loud  breathing  of  the 
horses. 

The  postilion  saw  the  rider  thus  suddenly  come  into 
view,  and  uttered  a  shout. 

It  was  not  one  of  fear,  but  one  of  warning  to  the  horse- 
man to  get  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  just  then  that  cSixteen-String  Jack  touched  his 
horse  with  the  spur. 

With  a  snort  of  pain  the  animal  bounded  forward,  and 
the  highwayman  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  abreast  with 
the  two  leading  horses. 

His  right  hand  he  now  held  in  readiness. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  he  seized  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  nearest  to  him. 

Then,  guiding  his  own  steed  so  as  to  curve  round,  he 
caused  the  other  to  obey  the  movement. 

This  was  sufficient  to  alter  the  course  of  the  carriage 
entirely,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  it  was  broadside 
across  the  road. 


CHAPTER  CCCOLXIL 

SIXTEEN-STRING  JACK  TAKES  A  GOOD  BOOTY,  AND  iltJOS 
HIMSELF  IN  A  POSITION  TO  EENDER  THB  LADY  IN  TUB 
POST-CHAISE  AN   IMPORTANT   SEEVICE. 

Having  tbus  cleverly  succeeded  iu  bringing  the  pest- 
chaise  to  a  standstill,  Sbteen-String  Jack  produced  a 
pistol  from  his  coat-pocket.  He  held  it  close  to  the 
postilion's  head. 

"  If  you  are  a  wise  man,"  said  the  highwayman,  "you 
will  let  the  horses  alone.  If  you  attempt  to  set  them  in 
motion,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  if  I  have  to  gallop 
after  you  a  hundred  miles  to  do  it !  " 

The  postilion  guessed  by  Sixteen-String  Jack's  tone  that 
he  fully  meant  what  was  said,  so  he  dropped  his  whip,  and 
clasping  his  hands  together,  roared  heartily  for  mercy. 

Jack  now  rode  up  to  the  coachman,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  box  with  an  expression  of  utter  bewilderment  visible 
upon  his  countenance. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said  to  the  postilion,"  he  cried. 
"  Drop  the  reins,  and,  as  sure  as  you  move,  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out ! " 

The  coachman  dropped  the  reins  in  a  moment. 

ft  was  pretty  evident  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disobey 
the  highwayman's  injunctions. 

Having  settled  these  preliminary  matters,  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  with  the  cocked  pistol  still  in  his  hand,  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  the  post-chaise.  «> 

But  ere  he  could  let  down  the  window,  as  be  fally 
intended  to  do,  it  was  opened  by  someone  within. 

The  moment  the  glass  descended,  Jack  turu?t  the  pistol 
into  the  carriage. 

"  D'l'ntb  !  'leath ' "  ho  said.     "  Death  will  be  the  portiov 
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of  wboevsr  resists !    Save  vour  lives,  and  hand  over  what- 
ever  valuables  you  possess ! " 

"  Death !  death !  said  a  masculine  vcice  frova.  'sdihiu, 
mimicking  Jack's  tones.  "  Death  to  those  who  infcerfare 
with  peaceable  people ! " 

Like  a  flash  of  light,  something  bright  and  glittoriag 
was  thrust  out  of  the  window  of  the  post-chaise. 

It  was  a  rapier.  4- 

Jack  had  Ect  anticipated  this  ps^aipt  and  resoiuta 
attack ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  taken  ccmpleteljv  by 
surprise.  "^ 

He  had  no  time  to  move  to  a7~-d  the  point  of  the 
weapon,  v^'hicb  was  thrust  forth  with  amaeing  STnftnefMi. 

Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the  thrust  was  too 
hasty  to  be  accarate,  and  instead  of  the  cold  steel  piercing 
through  his  heart,  as  the  inmate  of  the  carriage  no 
doubt  fully  intended  it  should,  it  went  a  little  wide  of  the 
mark,  passing  between  Jack's  left  arm  and  his  feody, 
close  to  the  breast. 

It  ripped  up  the  skin  in  its  progress,  bat  beyond  that 
the  highwayman  suclained  no  injury  whatcTer. 

And  now  Jack  exhibited  a  presence  of  mind  tha*'  T?a5, 
under  the  circumstances,  really  wonderful. 

The  instant  he  felt  where  the  rapier  was,  he  pressed  hift 
left  arm  tight  against  his  side. 

Then  causing  his  horse  to  wheel  round  suddenly,  be 
snapped  the  blade,  leaving  the  traveller  with  the  hilt  and 
little  more  in  his  grasp. 

Jack  lifted  his  ajm,  and  the  broken  blade  fell  to  the 
ground. 

He  was  at  the  window  again  immediately. 

"  Now,  sir,  he  said,  "you  have  made  an  attempt  upon 
my  life  when  I  was  least  of  all  prepared  for  it.  Why 
should  not  I  do  the  like  with  you  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  Bur, 
I  don't  want  to  wrangle,  neither  do  I  desire  violence. 
To  prevent  the  latter  you  must  at  once  hand  over  to  me 
your  purse,  watch,  rings,  and  jewellery." 

"You  are  an  infernaJ  rascal,"  said  some  one,  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  half-choked  with  passion.  "  How  I 
missed  you  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think." 

"  Suffice  it  you  have  done  so.  Come,  sir,  I  am  im- 
patient, and  have  other  business  to  do  to-night." 

"Curses!" 

"  Your  money.    Quick." 

"  I  wish  I  had  more  weapons." 

"  You  are  best  without  them.  But,  come,  this  will  not 
do.  I  will  count  three,  and  if  before  I  pronounce  the 
last  word  you  do  not  place  your  purse  in  my  hand,  I  will 
take  it  from  you ;  and  I  shall  not  be  over  gentle  iu  my 
troatnieat,  depend  upon  it." 

While  speaking  these  words  Jack  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  the  post-chaise  was  occupied  by  two  persons. 

One  of  them  was  a  man — by  his  attire  unquestionably 
a  gentleman,  even  if  he  did  not  possess  some  higher  title. 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white. 

His  countenance  was  puekss«d  all  OTer  witai  n»'Miibe'le«ii 
wrinkles. 

His  body  was  shrivelled  and  bent,  ami,  iv-  s  word,  he 
presented  every  'appearance  of  extreme  &ge,  Ihoujfh  it 
was  certain  that  the  greatest  possible  paius  were  taken  to 
C!)acoal  the  ravages  which  time  had  wrought. 

Jack  was  rather  surprised  that  oivs  so  old,  and  apparently 
BO  feeble,  should  have  acted  in  so  lesolute  a  manner. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  post-chaise  was  a  female. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  seat  opposite  to  the  old  gontle- 
ir.nn,  and  in  the  corner  near  the  other  window. 

Her  countenance  Jack  could  not  eee,  but  from  the  out- 
lines of  her  form,  he  came  to  the  coaclusion  that  ehe  was 
not  yet  old  enough  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  womanhood. 

Jack  could  not  see  her  face  because  it  was  bude/i  ia  Ser 
hamls. 

She  vras  bending  forward,  as  though  in  deep  dejection 
or  grief,  and  the  highwaj-man  fancied  he  could  hea:i  «Jiit» 
stilled  sobs. 

In  what  relation  the  pair  stood  to  each  otiwr  h  (fjow 
not,  nor  did  he  pause  to  inquire. 

In  spite  of  himself,  ho  could  not  help  feeling  a  oc-n- 
6i-.ierable  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity. 

iJe  felt  isure  there  was  some  mystery  in  what  ho  sskt . 

yixtcen- String  Jack  saw  all  this,  and  made  tbeee  reflec- 
tioLia  while  uttering  the  words  we  have  recorded  j  and 
&OVV,  in  a  monotonoui?  tope  of  voicej  he  said— 


"  One ! " 

The  elderiy  traveller  gnashed  his  teeth, 

"Two!"  cried  Jack. 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word,  he  r&bed  his  pistol  an3 
'  levelled  it  carefully,  as  he  added— 

"  Wlien  I  pronounce  the  next  word,  1  5?e." 

"  No — no,  cried  the  female  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
carriage,  removing  her  hands  from  her  face  and  clasping 
them  together  ia  aa  attitude  of  supplication.  "Have 
mercy  upon  as>  Spare  onp  Jivea,  aad  you  shall  have  what 
you  desire ! " 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken,  Jack 
thought  was  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  heard. 

He  was  confirmed,  too,  in  his  supposition  about  the 
youth  of  this  female. 

She  was  a  mere  girl,  but  so  beautiful  in  form  and  feature, 
and  with  such  an  expression  of  trusting  innocence  upon 
her  countenance,  that  Jack  felt  that  nowhere  could  her 
equal  in  real  loveliness  be  found. 

Almost  involuntarily  he  raised  his  hat  ee  she  spoke, 
aod,  bowing  low,  he  said — 

"  I  regret  that  you«l;ould  be  so  much  alarmed.  Believa 
mPj  however,  I  conLeoplate  no  violence — that  is,  if  my 
demands  are  complied  with." 

"  Give  him  gold,"  said  the  girl,  timidly,  addressing  her 
companion. 

"  Silence,"  he  cried,  roughly.  "  What  it  it  to  do  with 
you?" 

She  shrank  baek  abashed. 

Jack  was  so  enraged  with  the  traveller  for  speaking  in 
80  harsh  a  tone  of  voice  to  the  young  girl,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  keep  his  hands  off  him. 

Controlling  himself,  he  cried — 

"  Enough — enough !  Hand  me  your  puraa,  or,  as  surely 
as  I  now  speak,  if  you  refuse,  I  will  take  what  I  want 
from  your  dead  body !    Quick,  before  I  say  three ! " 

With  a  deep  groan  the  traveller  thrust  his  hand  intoLi-i 
pocket  and  produced  a  purse. 

Jack  snatohed  it  from  his  trembling  grasp. 

"  Bah  ! "  ho  cried,  contemptuously.  "  This  will  not  do. 
I  would  advise  yon  for  your  own  sake  not  to  triQe  vviih 
me.    You  will  be  the  sufferer  in  tho  long  run." 

"  It's  all  I  have." 

"  Don't  tell  a  lie  over  such  a  thing.  People  who  ride  in 
post-chaises  are  better  provided  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  journey  than  you  would  make  out  yourself  to  be." 

"  Why  risk  your  life  for  what  wealth  you  have  about 
you  ?  "  said  the  young  girl,  indignantly.  "  If  you  gave 
him  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  which  you  carry  with  yon 
in  the  carriage,  you  would  not  feel  the  loss.  What  pro- 
portion does  it  bear  to  your  vast,  ill-gotten  wealth  ?  " 

A  scream  of  anger  came  from  the  traveller  aa  the  girl 
spoke,  and  he  sprang  forwards  as  though  he  would  infiict 
some  personal  violence  upon  her. 

If  this  was  his  intention,  it  was  effectually  prevented  by 
Jack,  who  seized  his  arm,  saying — ■ 

"  Gome,  come !  I  feel  less  disposed  than  ever  to  dally 
now.  Hand  over  the  mouey  of  which  the  lady  ha3 
spoken ! " 

"  Oh !  curse  ycUf"  said  tho  traveller,  addressing  his 
companion.  "  But  wait  nU  I  get  you  home,  you  minx ! 
You  shall  suffer  dearly  tctf  this,  depend  upon  it.  Only 
wait !  only  waik ! " 

"  I  hope  you  will  accepfc  my  thanks  for  the  valuable 
information  you  have-  giTfen  me,"  said  Sixteen- String 
Jack,  addressing  tho  younglndy,  and  speaking  iu  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  respect.  "Were  it  not  for  you,  he  would 
find  himself  more  hard'y  dealt  with  Taan  he  is.  It  Lj  for 
your  sweet  sake  that  I  forbear." 

The  lady  shrank  back  still  further  as  Jack  spoke. 

But  the  patience  of  the  highwayman  waf  now  oo 
pletely  exhausted. 

Tl^  jnteliige«cfl  that  ihere  was  a  coneidcrabla  sum  o* 
mioey  in  the  carriage  iBad"?  him  impatient ;  and,  more- 
over, he  was  Rozicos  to  bring  the  adventure  to  a  close  lest 
I  be  sho'ild  be  interrupted  by  some  other  travellers. 

Th7?isting  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  somewhat  rudely  into 
the  tiaveller's  mouth,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  falsa 
teeth,  he  cried — 

"  1  will  dally  no  more !  Give  me  the  money,  or  I  wiD 
blow  the  top  of  your  head  offl " 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  threaten  him,"  said  the  young  giri. 
"  He  values  his  wretched  money  more  than  he  does  hifi 
still  more  wretched  life.    He  will  not  speak,  but  I  caano* 
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sit  here  and  see  him  murdered  for  his  obstinacy.  You 
will  find  the  money  in  that  valise  under  the  seat." 

She  pointed  to  a  small  portmanteau  as  she  spoke,  a 
portion  of  whieh  was  just  visible. 

To  .seize  this  took  Jack  but  an  in-itaiit;  but  the 
traveller,  apparently  rendered  desperate  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  treasure,  stooped  down,  and  clutched 
the  valise  as  well. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  not  inolined  to  put  up  with 
any  interference  of  this  kind,  so  he  wrested  the  valise 
from  the  old  man's  hands,  and,  swinging  it  round,  struck 
hiui  ratiier  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head  witn  it. 

A  shriek  oame  from  the  young  girl  as  she  witnessed 
this  action,  and,  springing  forward,  slio  ri-jed  : 

"  Oh  !  you  have  killed  him.  This  is  wrong  of  you, 
after  your  promise." 

"  Fear  nothing,  fair  one  !"  said  Sixteen-Strng  .Jitok. 
"  i£e  is  not  hurt,  believe  me.  Accept  my  best  tliaiiks. 
1  lieartily  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  render  you  some 
e<iidvalent  service  in  return." 

Jack  uttered  these  words  quite  seriously. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  the  young  girl  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  looked  imploringly  into  his  face. 

But  slie  did  not  speak. 

Still  the  action  was  sufficient  to  let  the  highwayman 
know  that  she  desired  something. 

"  Speak,  speak  !"  ho  cried.  "  You  can  trust  me.  If 
there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  command 
me  freely.  I  am  quite  in  earnest  in  what  I  say,  and 
would  willingly  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  one 
80  truly  beautiful !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  Jack  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
breaat  and  made  another  deep  and  courtly  bow. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXIII. 

TJiE  YOUNG  LADY  IN  THE  POST-CHAISE  MAKES  SOME 
EXTEAOKDINAUY  KEVELATI0N3  TO  SIXl'EEN-STEING 
JACK. 

It  would  seem  that  Sixt«en-String  Jack  had  hit  iHie  old 
gentleman  in  the  post-chaise  a  harder  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  valise  than  he  had  either  thought  for  or  intended. 

He  laid  quite  still  upon  the  floor  of  the  carriage  with- 
out oflfering  to  make  the  slighest  movement. 

As  for  tiio  young  ladj',  after  Jack  spoke,  she  looked 
at  the  prostrate  form  and  shivered  as  she  did  so. 

Then  raising  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  upon  the  high- 
v>-ayman'^s  countenance  with  such  expressive  earnestness 
tliat,  had  ho  been  attempting  to  deceive  her,  some  signs 
of  confusion  must  have  made  themselves  visible  upon 
his  features. 

But  as  Sixteen-String  Jack  fully  meant  what  he  said, 
he  underwent  the  scrutiny  unflinchingly. 

Still  the  young  girl  was  irrosolu'o,  tiiough  Jack 
fancied  that  proceeded  more  from  timidity  than  aught 
else. 

"Speak  !"  said  Jack,  again,  "for  he  was  anxious  to 
!  tassure  her,  if  possible.  "  Have  no  doubts  whatever  of 
:ny  good  faith.  You  v/ish  to  make  some  request;  let 
me  hear  you.     Speak  freely." 

A  gush  of  tears  came  from. the  lady's  eyes  as  these 
words  fell  upon  her  car. 

Half-sinking  down  upon  lier  knees,  she  cried  : 

'■  Save  mo  !  oh !  save  me  !  Save  me,  if  you  have  the 
rower  to  do  so.  Save  me,  and  I  shall  be  eternally  your 
debtor." 

"Save  you?"  repeated  Jack.  " From  what— from 
whom  ?" 

"  From  him." 

She  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  still  prostrate  form 
of  her  travelling  companion,  and,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  an  unmistakable  expression  of  deep  and  utter 
b^atliiug  swept  over  her  lovely  face. 

"  Tell  me  how  I  can  save  you  from  him,"  said  Jack. 
"  What  is  it  you  require  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  compelled  to  enter  into  some  explana- 
tions, and  yet  I  would  fain  be  spared  so  unpleasant  a 
task." 

"  I  do  not  wisti  to  pry  into  yo-.tv  .iltriir?.  far  from  it," 
said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  '*  All  I  want  to  know  5:^  in 
what  way  you  require  to  be  saved  from  him.  What 
power  has  he  over  you  ?" 

"  He  has  bought  me  !" 

"  Bought  you  i"  repeated  Jaek,  in  tones  of  the  utmost 


astonishment.     "  You  must  surelj'  be  dreaming.     Wo 
are  in  England.     How  could  he  have  bought  you  ?" 

The  young  girl  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  as  she 
said  : 

"  I  know  we  are  in  England  ;  but  ho  has  bought  mo 
nevertheless." 

"  How — how  ?"  asked  Jack,  whose  curiosity  was  raised 
to  a  still  greater  extent  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 
"  Explain  yourself,  lady,  for  I  confess  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  you." 

"  You  will  comprehend  all,  I  think,  when  I  tell  you 
tnat  lie  who  lies  so  still  at  my  feet  is  my  husband." 

"  Your  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  so  for  twelve  hours.  Look  at  him, 
and  look  at  me.  He  is  white-haired  and  old ;  he 
trembles  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  into  which  it 
would  be  a  charity  for  him  to  fall.  I  stand  merely  ou 
the  threshold  of  life.  I  have  not  crossed  it  yet.  What 
is  there  prepossessing  in  that  old  man,  think  you,  to 
tempt  a  young  girl  like  myself  to  be  his  bride  i" 

And  again  there  oame  over  her  features  the  same  ex- 
pression of  intense  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Jack  was  so  surprised  at  her  words,  that  though  she 
paused  after  asking  him  this  question,  he  could  not  re- 
cover himself  sufficiently  to  make  her  a  reply. 

Perceiving  this,  she  went  ou. 

As  she  did  bo  her  manner  became  even  more  excited 
than  before. 

Her  cheeks  grew  red,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  in  the  dim 
light  that  filled  the  interior  of  the  carriage  like  two  stars. 

"  It  was  no  natural  impulse  that  brought  us  together. 
As  I  told  you  before,  he  bought  me,  and  by  making  mo 
his  wife  has  completely  wrecked  my  happiness." 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Jack  ;  "  be  calm,  I  pray  you.  This 
excitement  in  one  like  yourself  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  if  the  service  you  re- 
quire of  me  is  to  rid  you  of  him,  I " 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  do  not  misunderata.nd  me.  Listen  a  mo- 
ment,  and  I  will  make  all  clear.  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
was  that  I  consented  to  become  his  wife." 

Jack  bowed. 

Pointing  to  the  form  which  lay  at  her  feet,  she  cou- 
tiftued  : 

"  He  is  a  money-lender,  a  usurer,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  immensely  rich  ;  but  he  knows  not  how  to  enjoy, 
his  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  is  a  miserabl-,  pitiful  miser. 
There  is  only  one  human  attribute  which  he  possesses, 
and  that  belongs  more  to  beasts  than  man.  It  is  sen- 
suality ;  and,  to  satisfy  his  unholy  desires,  will  part  with 
his  money  freely.  You  marvel  at  my  words,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  my  justification  that  I  should  speak  freely. 
Knowing  all  this  respecting  him— knowing  it  full  well 
— what,  think  you,  was  it  that  induced  mo  to  stand 
before  God's  altar  and  become  his  wife  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  with  even  still  greater  vehe- 
mence than  before,  and  Jack's  bewilderment  at  wliau 
ho  hoai'd  very  rapidly  increased. 

The  lady  did  not  seem  to  require  any  answer  to  this 
question. 

It  was  because  slio  panted  for  breath  that  she  paused. 

Quickly  recovering  herself,  she  went  ou  with  her 
strange  narrative. 

"  You  look  at  me,"  she  continued,  ''  as  though  yt  u 
thought  me  mad,  but  I  am  not  ;  though  if  this  goes  on, 
I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  be,  if  in  my  madness  I  could 
forget  both  past  and  present,  and  become  perfectly  in- 
different as  to  the  future.  If  that  is  madness,  there  is 
nothing  I  so  much  yearn  for." 

Jack  shuddered  when  he  heard  one  so  young  and  so 
beautiful  pronounce  such  a  dreadful  wish,  and  ho  won- 
dered what  she  could  havo  endured  to  bring  her  mind 
into  such  a  state  as  to  wish  for  that  which  is  univer- 
sally deemed  a  calamity. 

.Perceiving,  however,  that  her  excitement  increased 
rather  than  abated,  he  strove  to  soothe  and  quiet  her. 

"  Once  more,"  he  said,  "  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  calm. 
This  violent  excitement  cannot  fail  to  be  harmful  in 
the  extreme.  Although  you  have  raised  my  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch,  I  would  rather  that  you  ceased  at 
once  than  you  should  so  terribly  excite  yourself." 

"  You  are  right.  Tliis  violence  is  as  foolish  as  it  v-^ 
u^eles.«.  As  toinperatoly  as  I  can,  I  will  toll  jou  th;it 
which  you  should  know,  and  tlip"  I  will  appeal  to  you  for 
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your  opinion.  Wlieu  you  understand  everything',  I  will 
call  upon  you  again  to  >fA\e  me,  and  seo  wliether  you 
will  do  so." 

"Nothing  would  give  mo  greater  joy  than  to  serve 
you  all  I  could,"  replied  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  But 
excuse  me  if  I  remind  you  that  time  is  fleeting,  and  that 
I  run  great  danger  in  lingering  liere.  Therefore,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  speak  quickly." 

"  I  will — I  will,  for  I  am  truly  desperate.  You  are 
the  only  friend  I  can  see  a  chance  of  making,  and  I 
cling  to  you  even  as  a  drowning  man  would  cling  to  a 
straw  to  save  him  from  sinking.     Now  listen." 

"  I  am  listening  to  every  word." 

In  a  tone  of  voice,  the  even  calmness  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  her  previous  vehement  excite- 
ment, she  went  on — 

"  I  have  told  you  he  is  a  money-lender.  In  an  evil  hour 
my  father  applied  to  him  for  assistance,  and  from  that 
moment  was  hopelessly  in  his  power.  Deeper  and 
deeper  he  got  in  debt  to  him,  until  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  repay  so  gigantic  a  sum  was  at  an  end.  My  father 
had  this  horrible  consciousness  upon  him,  and  trembled 
when  his  debtor  approached.  He,  loo,  knew  it  and 
pressed  for  payment.  Then,  when  he  had  driven  him 
to  the  utmost,  he  told  him  there  was  one  means  by 
which  the  debt  between  them  could  be  cancelled." 

Jack  nodded. 

Matters  were  becoming  clearer  now. 

"  That  means,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  was  the 
sacrifice  of  myself.  He  desired  me  for  a  bride.  Bitter 
were  the  tears  my  father  shed  when  this  proposition  was 
made  to  him.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  he  was  in  that  wretch's 
grasp,  and  he  exerted  his  power  to  the  utmost.  I  need 
not  enter  into  the  sickening  details  of  my  story.  I 
have  no  heart  to  do  so.  Let  it  sufBce  to  say  that  in  the 
end  I  consented  to  make  tlie  sacrifice." 

With  a  groan,  the  young  girl  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  over  her  face. 

"Then  you  were  bought,"  said  Jack,  indignantly; 
"and  the  rascal  deserves  hanging  for  forcing  you  into 
such  an  odious  marriage  !" 

"  But,  oh  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  in  tones  of  heart- 
rending pathos,  "  if  I  could  only  tell  you  what  I  have 
suffered  since  this  morning  !  Too  late  I  found  that  I 
had  done  wrong.  I  ought  not  to  have  succumbed  to  such 
a  fate.  I  ought  not  to  have  destroyed  my  own  happiness. 
But,  oh  !  the  agony  of  my  soul  when  I  pronounced  the 
words  too  late.     Yes,  yes,  it  was  too  late  !" 

A  flood  of  tears  at  this  moment  came  to  her  relief. 

After  this  Jack  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  service  the  young  girl  required  of  him. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  Jack's  sympathies  svere 
all  on  the  side  of  tlie  young  girl. 

The  story  was  somewhat  imperfect,  but  he  was  able 
to  supply  the  missing  links  easily  enough. 

That  he  pitied  her  heartily,  and  that  he  would  do  all 
he  oould  to  ameliorate  her  position  was  quite  certain. 

He  waited  until  the  violence  of  her  flood  of  tears  was 
over,  and  then  he  said — 

"  'Tell  me,  tell  me  in  what  manner  I   can  aid   you  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not,    1  am  his  wife  !" 

"  In  name  only," 

"  But  still  his  wife." 

"True." 

"  And  if  I  returned  to  my  father's  house  he  would 
have  power  to  take  me  away  from  there  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  he  would." 

"  Alas  I  alas  !" 

",But,  tell  mo,"  said  Jack,  "  is  there  not  a  further 
cause  for  your  grief  than  you  have  named  r" 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Is  there  not  someone  who  at  this  very  moment  is 
shedding  bitter  tears  at  your  fate,  and  whose  happiness 
is  wrecked  as  completely  as  your  own  ?" 

"  There  is— there  is  ;  that  is,  1  believe — I  mean,  I 
hope  there  is." 

"  Just  so.  And  that  is  who,  had  you  been  loft  to 
your  own  choice  in  the  matter,  yQU  would  have  selected 
as  your  husband  ?"  '^ 

The  young  girl  was  silent. 

"  I  am  right,"  said  Jack.  "  Now,  who  this  is,  I  know 
not.  I  only  hope  he  is  worthy  of  one  so  peerless  as  you 
are." 

"Bat  why  these  questions  P"  she  asked  hesitatingly. 


"  Simply  for  this.  If  you  will  take  my  advice — I  may 
be  wrong,  you  know — but  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  make  all  speed  to  where  your  lover  is  to  be  found 
— and  doubtless  you  know  tiiat  well  enough — and  wlien 
you  have  found  him,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave 
the  country  instantly,  and  go  somewhere  where  you  will 
never  be  found,  and  whore  your  husband,  if  ho  deserves 
the  name,  will  have  no  power  over  you." 

Once  again  the  young  girl  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
face,  but  this  time  it  was  in  deep  thought. 

"  Do  you  like  my  advice  ?"  asked  Jack,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  because,  if  you  do,  I  will  put  you  on  the  way  of  join- 
ing your  lover,  and  when  I  have  done  that,  I  must  leave 
you  to  yourselves." 

"  Oh  !  yes— yes  !  I  confient.  And  yet  my  heart  revolts 
at  such  a  course.  Still,  it  is  not  too  late  to  recover  the 
false  step  I  have  taken  ;  anything  would  be  better  than 
a  life  of  misery  with  that  man." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  dcn't  think  you  will  be 
much  to  blame  if  you  follow  my  advice.  You  were 
entrapped  into  this  unnatural  marriage,  or  rather  yon 
were  forced  into  it  by  circumstances  which  had  no  right 
to  urge  you,  and  therefore  I  consider  you  quite  justified 
in  acting  in  your  own  defence." 

"  My  own  defence  ?" 

"  Yes.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  the  victim  of 
circumstances.  Stand  boldly  up  before  them,  and  you 
will  achieve  a  victory.  You  would  commit  a  sin  were 
you  to  allow  yourself  to  be  driven  further  by  that  which 
ought  to  have  no  power  over  you." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go  !  "  said  the  young  girl,  making 
up  her  mind  suddenly.  "  I  feel  that  you  are  riglit,  and 
I  will  go.     But  tell  me  how  I  am  to  reach  a — a " 

"  Your  lover.     I  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  that." 

"  And  my  husband  ?" 

"  No  longer  call  the  polluted  wretch  by  such  a  name." 

"He  will  pursue  us." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  if  you  will  leave  that  to  me,  I  will 
take  care  he  does  not  overtake  you." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXIV. 

THE    YOUNG  LADY   IN    THE    POST'OHAISE    AOKEES    TO 
FOLLOW  SIXTEEN-STRING  JACK's  ADVICE. 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  very  significant  tone, 
and  the  young  girl,  with  an  air  of  perfect  fright,  said — 

"Surely,  you — you  would  not " 

"  I  won't  hurt  him,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  but  still,  at  the 
same  time,  I  will  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  overtake 
you,  that  is,  of  course,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  follow  uiy 
advice." 

A  struggle  now  evidently  took  place  in  the  young  gill's 
mind  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

Naturally  enough,  she  shrank  from  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  flying  to  her  lover. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to  her. 

But  it  was  clear  she  had  but  two  alternatives. 

Either  she  must  follow  the  highwayman's  advice. 

Or  else  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  live  witli  her 
husband  a  life  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  in  com- 
parison with  which  death  would  have  been  delightful. 

What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  looking  at  things  in 
this  light,  and  with  Jack's  arguments  ringing  in  her 
ears,  that  she  should,  after  a  slight  hesitatiou,  decide 
in  favour  of  the  former  ? 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said  ;  "  I  will  leave  him,  for  I  feel  I 
could  do  anything  rather  than  remain  with  him." 

"  Then  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  "  that  I  think  you  have  come  to  a  very 
wise  determination,  and  I  will  help  you  so  far  as  ever 
it  lies  in  my  power." 

"  Thanks,  thanks.  But  why  should  you  take  this 
interest  in  my  happiness  P" 

"  Simply  because  I  cannot  help  doing  so,"  replied 
Jack,  bluntly.  "  You  must  not  forget  that  you  did  me 
a  service  in  letting  me  know  the  nature  of  the  contents 
of  this  valise,  and  I  am  anxious  to  return  the  favour  as 
well  as  I  am  able." 

"  What  will  you  do  F" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do." 

"What?     Oh!  what?"' 

"  Tiike  heed  and  attend  to  my  instructions,  for  if  you 
omit  to  carry  them  into  effect  your  husband  may  over- 
take you,  and  no  law  can  separate  you  from  him." 
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The  girl  shuddered  again. 

"  In  the  firat  place,  you  will  make  your  way  to  where 
your  lover  is  to  be  found.     You  know  where  he  is  ?  ' 

"Yes ;  in  London." 

"Very  well.  You  will  go  there  as  fast  as  this  poat- 
chaise  will  carry  you." 

"  But " 

"  Never  mind  your  objections  just  at  present.  Leave  it 
all  to  me,  and  I  will  make  every  necessary  arrangement." 

"  I  will." 

"  Aa  soon  as  yon  arrive,  you  will  explain  to  him  as 
briefly  aa  possible  what  has  taken  place,  and,  if  he  loves 
you  with  the  same  amount  of  fervour  as  I  am  sure  you 
love  him,  he  will  jump  into  the  post-chaise  along  with 
you,  and  you  will  make  all  speed  to  the  nearest  seaport 
town,  and  get  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  some  foreign 
country.    After  that  I  leave  yeu  to  yourselves." 

"  But  my  father  ?'' 

"  Eh  ?" 
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"  My  father  ?" 

"  You  must  leave  him." 

The  young  girl  wept. 

"Without  a  farewell  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  Yes  ;  forget  him.  Although  he  is  your  father,  he  is 
not  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  you.  He  sold  you  lika 
a  slave." 

The  girl  sobbed  bitterly. 

"And,"  continued  Jack,  solemrily,  " you  must  not 
think,  simply  because  he  is  your  father,  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  any  extra  degree  of  consideration  in  that  re- 
spect. You  are  not  bound  to  love  and  respect  him  for 
that  alone,  and  when  he  ceases  to  act  uprightly,  he  loses 
his  claim  upon  your  love." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  girL  between  sobs  and  tearr, 
"  my  father  owes  that  man  money.  What  will  become 
of  him  when  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  VV  hy,  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  make  another  euch 
iniquitous  bargain.   Besides,  you  were  married,  and  that 
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win  cancel  the  obligation.     If  he  loses  you  after  .your 
marriage,  that  is  his  look  ont,  and  not  your  own," 

"  Heaven  help  me,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  T  know  not 
what  to  do.  I  feel  half  maddoiied  with  grief  and  despair." 

"  Act  as  I  bare  advised  yon,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  then, 
when  you  have  isisuro  for  reflection,  you  will  rejoicfl  *'-it 
you  followed  lay  directions." 

"  Then  I  will  be  guided  by  yon,  for  you  can  h:»-»o  nc 
end  of  your  own  to  gain  by  proposing  such  a  couroe," 

"  None  \vliat«T3r,  believe  me. ' 

"  Then  I  conssut." 

"Thatis  QuiBoient,  Remain  whore  you  are  a  moment 
whife  I  make  the  requisite  arrangements." 

Jack  dismounted,  and  led  his  steed  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  some  short,  sweot  grass  was  growing,  and 
which  he  fell  to  eating  with  great  apparent  relish. 

Convinced  that  he  would  not  stray  far  from  that  spot, 
Jack  troubled  no  farther  about  him. 

Breaking  open  the  valise,  he  found  it  contained  a  large 
Bum  in  gold,  neatly  tied  up  into  little  cylindriosl  par- 
oels. 

Taking  two  of  these,  Jack  closed  the  valise  and  strapped 
it  on  to  the  saddle. 

Then  going  to  the  coachman,  he  said— 

"Look  here,  coachy;  you  have  acted  like  a  sensible 
man  in  this  affair.    Do  you  see  this  ?    Take  it." 

Jack  held  cut  one  of  the  little  packets. 

"  They  are  guineas,"  he  said ;  "  twenty,  at  least.  Put 
them  in  your  pocket — they  are  yours." 

Eather  amazed  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  g^d  fortune, 
the  coachman  stared  at  the  highwayman. 

But  he  consigned  the  guineas  to  his  pocket  for  all  that. 

"  Of  course  you  understand  I  shall  want  you  to  do 
something  for  the  money  I  have  just  given  you." 

The  coachman  nodded. 

"  I  want  you  to  turn  back  and  drive  to  London  with  all 
speed.  The  jro*^g  lady  will  give  you  further  directions 
when  you  an-ive  there.    Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"  In  course  I  do  j  le^isLways,  that's  if  Jem  is  agree- 
able." 

"  Who's  Jem  P — the  postilion  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  80.  I  will  soon  make  it  all  right  with 
him." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  now  made  his  way  up  to  the 
postilion,  to  whom  he  gave  the  second  packet  of  guinea*. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  getting  him  to  consent. 

All  this  being  arranged,  Jack  prepared  to  turn  back  to 
the  chaiae,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
piercing  screams. 

Beyond  all  doubt  they  came  from  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle. 

"  The  old  gentleman's  up  to  some  of  his  devilment,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  hastened  towards  the  door. 

To  open  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  only,  and  then 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  scene  which  fairlv  took  him  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  old  gentleman  who  Jack  thought  was  lying  insensi- 
ble at  the  bottom  of  -the  post-chaise,  was  now  on  his  legs 
again,  and  really  looking  very  little  the  worse  for  the  hard 
tap  on  the  head  he  had  received. 

So  completely  was  his  attention  occupied  by  what  he 
was  about,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  opening  of  the 
door. 

"  So,  CO,  you  jade !  you  Jesebel ! "  he  screamed. 
"That  is  tbe  way"yon  behave,  is  it?  Very  fiae  to  rob 
me!  But  you  shall  smart  for  it!  Don't  think  you  are 
yoiug  to  have  things  ali  your  owe  way!  Taka  teat, 
and  that!    Curse  you!    Take  that!" 

While  speaking  these  words,  the  old  wrsteh  had  tbri\3t 
bis  fingers  into  the  young  girl's  beautiful  'lair,  and,  with 

the  other  hand,  he  struck  her  some  heavy  blows  ia  the  |        .        .     >,,      -    ., 
face.  1  v?«'  ^'•^*^  tifouble  yet. 

Bat  net  for  long  was  ke  permitted  to  ezerciae  his^ 


"Under  anv other  circumstances  I  should  hava  aoomec 
to  tavLch.  you,  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  But  I  oouSJ 
not  keep  my  hands  off  you,  when  I  saw  yo  1  ill-troaiing 
this  lady  in  each  a  brutal  manner.  Hare  you  not  done  her 
enough  injury  already'?  " 

A  regular  coward  was  this  olJ  maa. 

Ho  made  no  attempt  to  strike  Jack,  or  even  to  strnggle 
with  him,  but  cowered  down  tremblingly,  while  he  prayed 
that  his  life  might  be  spared. 

"  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson,"  said  Jack,  "and  on •  that  yoa 
wou't  forget  in  a  hurry,  I'll  be  bound," 

"  Mercy !  mercy ! " 

"Lof-softhat."^ 

The  old  man  groaned. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Jack,  "yon  shan't  enoamber  thia 
pr>Rt -chaise  any  longer." 

Aa  ha  spoke,  the  highwayman  began  to  drag  him  out 
vk»::ientiy. 

He  n'^tered  dismal  howls  and  shrieks,  and  str^yra  to  sav« 
himself  by  clu'^Bhing  at  the  cushions. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

The  bare  idea  of  setting  hig  strength  in  opposition  to 
Jack's  was  ridiculous. 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  road. 

The  young  girl — we  do  not  like  to  call  her  his  wife — came 
to  tho  door  of  the  post  chaise. 

She  seemed  sick  and  faint,  and  her  face  exhibited  pal- 
pable signs  of  the  brutal  ill -treatment  she  had  received. 

Nevertheless  she  pleaded  for  him. 

"  Do  not  injure  him,"  she  cried.  "  Do  not  injure  him ! 
I  forgive  him  freely.  Keep  him  secure  while  I  depart, 
and  nothing  more. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  you  hoary-headed  old  villain  ? " 
said  Jack,  js  he  shook  him  violently  to  and  fro.  "  Do  you 
hear  that  ?  If  anything  would  make  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  that  ought  to  do  so.  Do  you  hear,  you  old  mis- 
er ea.nt  ?  " 

"  Mercy !  mercy ! " 

"  Oh !  you  may  depend  cpon  having  plenty  of  that. 
And  now,  lady,  commence  your  journey ;  and,  aa  you  value 
your  future  happiness,  do  not  lose  a  moment.  The  coach- 
man will  drive  you  back  to  London,  and,  when  once  yoa 
are  there,  yon  must  give  him  further  instructions." 

"  Thanks — thanks,"  said  the  young  girl,  weeping  freely. 
"  You  have  been  a  friend  in  need  to  me.  You  appeared 
when  I  least  erpected  one.  Keep  this  tn  remembrance  of 
me." 

The  young  girl  took  from  her  fiuger  a  ring,  wbfeh  she 
handed  to  the  highwayman,  who  accepted  it  with  a  bow. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  your  future  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  present  in  wretched." 

"  F>ireweU,    she  cried.    "  I  shall  never  forget  you." 

"  Drive  on,  coachman,"  cried  Jack.  "  To  London  with 
you  as  fast  as  your  horses  will  take  you." 

The  coachman  flourished  his  whip,  and  in  less  than 
another  moment  the  post-chaise  disappeared  round  a  curve 
in  the  road. 

Jack  looked  after  it  until  he  could  see  it  no  longer,  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  old  mau,  who,  he  had  agreed,  should 
not  overtake  the  young  girl. 

He  bad  watohed  tiio  disappearance  of  the  chaise  in 
silence,  but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  highwayman  turn 
round  wrathfuUy  towards  him,  he  sank  down  upon  his 
knees,  and  sued  fov  mercy  in  the  most  abject  manner. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his 
appeal,  except  that  he  tightened  his  grasp  somewhat. 

He  looked  all  around  him  at  the  dili'erent  objects  by 
vrhich  he  was  surrounded  with  a  meditative  air. 

Suddenly,  however,  ho  heard  tlie  dull  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  in  the  distance,  and,  after  listening  a  memento 
i-e  sp.id — 

*'  Tb9  dragoons,  I  fancy.     I  muct  bo  careful,  ©r  I  shall 


With  a  cry  of  anger.  Jack  scrambled  into  the  ^-Khicls, 

and  seized  him  behind  by  the  coUar  with  a  gi^s^  that 
would  have  requued  ten  times  the  strength  the  Oiu  naan 
possessed  to  shake  off.  ■   •    a-  t     -  :;     .,„ 

^^■You  abominable  old  rascaU  '  cnea  Sixtesji-Bv-mg 
jack,  in  tones  of  the  greatest  rage,  "^.f^f,  that,  and 
that,  yoo  wretch,  an  i  tell  me  how  yon  bks  it !         _ 

Iha  old  man  u-tered  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain,  and 
wileaaed  his  hold  of  thff  young  girl's  hair. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLSV, 

8!2TEEN-STr.IVG   JACK  l)ISPv^S.iS  OF  THB   OLD  OENTLEMAH 
IN  A  VEHV  (LKVER  ANO   INGENIOUE   MANNER  LNBESS. 

Evidently  the  cJd  man  heard  me  sounds  which  indicated 
the  approach  of  se  feral  horsemen,  for  he  assumed  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  and  at  the  same  time  tbre^  oflf  a  grsat  deal 
of  his  abjeetaess. 

He  had  everything  to  hope  from  any  persons  who  O&SM 
by,  aod  he  trusted  that  b«  »»bonld  be  rescued  from  aa  aua- 
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BfeasRnt  iKjgition,  for  he  had  mads  np  hig  micd  isa*  bfl 
wafl  anouJ  to  be  subjected  to  e  great  deal  of  ill-nsag". 

SJsteoa-Strisg  Jack,  however,  wu3  not  likely  -i  aliow 
(.hoso  who  were  r:xw  ig  to  inte?i'sro  with  his  proceedings, 
»na  ha  at  onCf»  "niia  i;p  his  mind  ftg  to  tho  co«r«e  he 
should  pursue. 

it  was  quite  conjectural  »)n  his  part  when  ise  ««iicJ  that 
thwe  who  were  coining  were  dm^oona. 

Tliis  was,  lioneTer  most  likely  eorreotj  aad  tb^d'ore 
it  behoved  hira  to  get  oat  of  the  way. 

The  greatest  necessity  existed  for  him  t<)  ibe  apficdy'in 
all  his  movements,  for  it  was  evident,  from  the  ocaEU  of 
the  horses'  hoofs,  that  the  ridera  were  not  far  off  and  were 
ot>ming  at  a  shaiTD  trot,  so  that  they  would  soo»  reach  the 
spot  upon  which  he  stood. 

(Jpon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Sixteen-iSitiajf  Jack 
could  think  of  no  better  plan  than  that  of  getting  behind 
the  hedge,  and  by  threats  compelling  the  old  maa  iy»  be 
silent  until  the  dragoons  had  passed. 

The  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this. 

The  hedgerows  on  both  sides  of  the  rosd  were  high  and 
very  thickly  planted,  eo  that  there  was  no  hope  whatever 
of  being  able  to  force  a  way  through  them. 

His  only  hope  was  that  there  was  a  gate  not  far  off. 

In  this  hope  he  compelled  the  old  man  to  follow  him 
along  tho  road  while  he  also  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

To  his  great  jc-y  he  perceived  a  large  white  gate  a  little 
further  on. 

Upon  reaching  it  he  felt  about  for  the  fasteuings,  and 
found  them  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  merely  of 
a  hasp  and  staple  through  which  an  iron  pin,  attached  by 
a  chain  to  the  gate  post,  was  passed. 

Jack  opened  this  gate  in  a  moment,  and,  passing 
through,  closed  it  after  him  and  replaced  the  fasteninf^. 

Then,  holding  the  old  man  by  the  back  of  his  c; "' 


tell  yon.  However,  make  no  more  bother.  Kise,  1  sav, 
ifiad  r'ollow  me." 

With  miiny  groans  <-ho  old  man  niee  to  his  feet. 

Jack  untied  his  horses  and  led  hira  by  the  bridle,  and 
the  oh!  man  by  tho  collar  as  before. 

He  seas  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  htm  eo  aa  to 
make  it  out  of  his  power  to  ooir>ijence  a  pursuit  with  ac? 
chance  of  success. 

In  the  hope,  however,  that  ere  long  he  should  be  able  to 
find  oat  eoaething  that  would  answer  bis  purpose,  he 
directed  his  steps  across  the  meadow,  preserving  a  direc- 
tion  that  would  take  him  back  to  the  deserted  mansion. 

lu  this  manner  the  raoadow  was  cro-ssed,  and  another, 
and  another  beyoad  it. 

Jack  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  this  sort  of  fun,  but 
still  he  could  not  see  any  place  where  ho  could  dispose  of 
the  old  man. 

Suddfftily,  however,  he  perceived  in  the  distance  a  wind- 
mill. 

He  changed  his  course,  and  made  straight  for  it  at  once. 

Here  ho  fancied  he  would  be  able  to  imprison  his  com- 
paaion  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  answer  his  par- 
posg, 

Ijpon  a  nearer  approach,  however,  Jack  saw  what  he 
had  at  6rst  faii,»d  to  notice,  namely,  that  the  building 
seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

This  did  not  matter  much ;  perhaps  it  was  even  better. 

Ere  long  the  mill  was  reached. 

Jack's  first  care  was  to  secure  his  horse,  and  when  that 
was  done  he  looked  about  him  for  some  means  of  gaining 
admission  to  the  interior  of  the  miU. 

A  slight  examination  showed  him  a  flight  of  crazy-look- 
ing steps  which  led  up  to  a  door. 

So  insecure,  however,  did  they  appear  that  he  hesitated 


to  risk  his  neck  by  attempting  to  ascend  them,  but  aa  he 
with  one  hand,  and  the  bridle  of  his  horse  with  the  other.  >'  could  not  perceive  any  other  means  of  entrance  he  was 
the  highwayman  led  the  way  along  the  meadow,  keeping    fci-ced  to  try  it. 
aa  close  as  possible  under  the  hedge.  Hia  companion,  too,  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  possi- 

After  going  a  little  way,  he  came  to  a  halt.  hie  amoant  of  objection  to  ascend  the  ruinous  steps,  hut 

The  dragoons  were  now  not  many  yards  oif.  1  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  captor. 

Securing  his  horse  to  a  stout  twig,  Jack  took  from  hia  I     The  steps  creaked  ominously  beneath  their  tread,  but 
pocket  a  loaded  pistol.  {  did  not  piva  way. 

Ho  cocked  it  instantaneously.  5     Jack  dea.lt  the  door  at  the  top  a  kick,  to  which  it  at 


Then,  thrusting  the  muzzle  somewhat  rougbJy  iato  the 
old  man's  ear,  he  said — 

"  Iv  ow,  I  am  a  man  that  when  I  say  a  thing  I  fully  mean 
it,  80  just  listen  to  me.  You  mary  think  of  calling  out  to 
those  who  are  approa>ihing  and  so  attracting  them  to  our 
hiding-place,  but  you  had  better  forego  any  such  intention, 
for,  as  sure  aa  you  make  tho  attempt,  1  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

Tho  old  man  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  It  is  a  disappointment  to  you,  I  daresay,  but  you  must 
not  think  that  you  have  a  fool  to  deal  with.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  blow  your  brains  out  now  without  further 
provocation,  and  if  you  raise  your  voice  to  a  whisper  or 
make  any  sound  likely  to  attract  notice,  that  moment  I 
shall  pull  the  trigger,  so  bewaro." 

Jack  said  no  more,  i<x  the  dragoons  were  now  so  close 
that  they  might  have  heard  hia  voice. 

Sisteen-String  Jack  had  but  little  doubt  that  if  he  kept 
perfectly  still,  the  dragoons  would  pass  by  unsuspectingly. 

The  hedge  did  not  grew  eo  thickly  as  to  prevent  him 
firom  seeing  into  the  road,  and  eo  ho  turned  his  face  in 
that  direction. 

The  oJf'     an  trembled  and  shook. 

But  he  was  perfectly  silent. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  highwayman's  vcacs,  Mid 
in  his  manner,  told  him  he  was  in  earnest,  and  tkirf;  he 
would  neither  scc'jle  nor  hesitate  to  carry  his  throat  isio 
effect. 

A  glance  through  the  hedge  now  showed  Sixteen^Strinf 
Jack  that  the  horsemen  were  really  dragoons. 

"They  were  chatting  carelessly  to  each  other,  though  he 
oould  not  tell  what  they  said. 

To  his  joy  they  all  paaeou  by,  and  in  a  little  wlylfl  w«re 
Qut  of  hearing. 

"  That  danger  is  over,"  said  Sixr^en-String  Jack,  "  Ai.d 
now,  sir,  rise  and  follow  me.  I  must  dispose  of  you  somo- 
how  or  other,  and  prevent  your  making  a  pureiiit  after  the 
Dost-Ghaise." 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  wc>dt 
aroable  her  any  further.    I  did  not  call  oat,  you  know.'* 

"  And  a  good  iob  for  yourself  that  yon  did  not,  lat  me 


once  yielded. 

It  flew  open,  disclosing  an  intensely  dark  space  beyond. 

There  was  a  level  floor  beyond  the  threshold,  and  on  to 
this  Jack  stepped,  though  not  withoat  due  caution. 

By  pushing  the  door  open  to  its  extreme  width,  he  was 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  light  to  see  about  him. 

He  was  in  a  chamber  the  full  size  of  the  mill,  in  the 
centre  of  whch  he  could  just  perceive  the  dark  outline  of 
the  machinery. 

It  was  Jack's  intention  to  convert  the  windmill,  for  tho 
time  being,  into  a  priaon,  though  he  could  not  at  present 
see  how  he  should  be  able  to  secure  his  prisoner  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  hia 
escape. 

A  slight  search,  however,  showed  him  some  sacks,  and 
the  brilliant  idea  of  putting  the  old  man  into  one  of  them 
at  once  occurred  to  him. 

It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  bind  his  hands,  but 
this  there  would  bo  little  difficulty  about,  for  Jack  had 
some  cord  in  his  pocket  that  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably. 

No  soaaer  did  this  thought  occnr  to  Jack  than  he  pro. 
ceedod  to  put  it  in  execution. 

So  dexterously  did  he  perform  the  feat  of  binding  tho 
old  man's  arms  behind  his  back,  that  it  was  done  before 
he  was  aware  of  it. 

He  beheld  this  proceeding  with  diamay,  and  wondered 
what  would  bo  done  next. 

He  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 

Jack  picked  up  one  of  the  sacks  and  slipptd  it  over  hie 
head  in  aiitoment. 

The  cAi  man  struggled  desper^itely,  but  all  to  no 
pcrpose. 

Jack  tripped  him  up,  and  he  fell  rather  heavily  to  the 
floor. 

The  next  thing  that  the  highwayman  did  was  t.o  pull 
the  sack  over  hia  feet  and  carefuUy  secure  the  mouth  of  it 
with  some  cord. 

A  dismal  howl  came  fhwa  within. 

Taking  no  notice  of  it,  however.  Jack  drnt^'ged  the  snck 
along  the  floor  as  though  it  osHitaiued  i-o  much  train,  ar.i? 
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finally  -^  Dosited  k  in  the  most  distant  corcer  he  coold 
find. 

"  Theru,"  he  said, "  you  won't  trouble  any  one  for  some 
time  to  cxjme,  I  rather  think.  When  the  miller  comes  he 
will  be  too  frightened  to  let  you  out,  and  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  the  mill  was  to  be  set  down  as  haunted 
trora  this  day.    Good-bye  to  you.     I'm  off." 

The  old  man  addressed  something  to  tiic  hig^tf»»aias 
in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice. 

Uut  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 

Cautiously  making  his  wuy  to  the  door,  whicSi  ka  cJcfiod 
behind  him.  Jack  descended  the  crazy  bteps,  and  in 
Another  moment  was  by  the  side  of  his  horse. 

lie  stood  as  though  about  to  mount,  and  fell  into  a  »ralu 
of  thought. 

"  WTiat  shall  I  do  now?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  Ji»/e 
had  a  strange  adventure,  but  I  think  a  profitable  one.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  this  valise  contains  a  large  sum  of 
money.  I  think,  therefore,  that  under  tba  circumstances, 
tlie  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  let  well  alone,  and  make  my 
way  back  to  the  deserted  mansion  with  all  speed.     I  will 

fo  straight  across  the  country.  That  will  bo  safest.  And 
shall  have  no  time  to  spare,"  he  added,  as  he  looked  up 
to  the  sky.  "  I  shall  have  to  make  good  speed  to  reach 
my  destination  before  dawn." 

This  was  true, 

Sixteen-String  Jack  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  the 
eight  was  mtich  farther  advanced  than  ho  had  thought 
for. 

The  adventure  with  the  post-chaise  had  occupied  a  great 
cler:l  of  time. 

Having  made  up  hia  mind  as  to  v.'hat  he  should  do, 
Jack  sprang  lightly  to  the  saddle,  and  took  his  way  at  a 
Lard  gallop  over  the  meadows. 

By  adopting  this  course  he  was  well  aware  he  was  much 
less  liable  to  meet  with  any  intciTuption. 

Nor  was  he  likely  to  encounter  the  dragoons,  whose 
duty  consisted  simply  in  patrolUng  the  high  roads. 

lie  had  a  long  ride  before  him,  but  he  perforssd  it 
without  meeting  with  any  accident,  and  without  the  occur- 
reuce  of  any  incident  that  deserves  record. 

On  his  way,  his  thoughts  were  pretty  well  employed 
in  thinking  over  the  details  of  his  strange  adventure. 

He  rejoiced  at  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair,  for 
nc  could  not  think  of  the  beautiful  young  giri  becoming  an 
lamabe  of  the  old  man's  house  without  a  feeli'*^  of 
abhorrence- 
Most  fervently  did  he  wish  that  she  would  find  her  lover, 
and  that  they  would  both  succeed  in  leaving  England 
before  the  old  man  had  time  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
•o. 

That  they  would  be  happy  he  had  little  or  no  doubt. 

The  adventure  was  a  pleasing  one,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  service  he  had  been  able  to  render  the  lady,  but 
also  because  he  had  obtained  a  larger  booty  than  he  had 
for  a  moment  hoped  for. 

Occupied  with  these  reflections,  he  passed  through  the 
gatps  leading  to  the  deserted  mansion  ia  safety,  and 
having  attended  to  his  horse,  ascended  the  sta''*')  and 
found  Maud  and  Claude  Duval  awaiting  hiuu 

Tom  King  had  not  returned. 


booty  there  than  anywhere  else.  It  sha  J  be  the  OxfoM. 
road," 

Having  made  np  his  mind  to  this  point,  Tom  King  sot 
spura  to  hi8  horse,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  hi* 
destination. 

He  avoided  the  high  roads,  because  of  the  danger  there 
was  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  troops  of  dragoons. 

But  although  this  was  a  safe  course,  it  was  not  a  profi- 
table one,  for  in  the  narrow  lanes  along  which  he  took  his 
'  v/zfi  there  was  but  little  likeliliood  of  meeting  with  a 
traveller. 

Without  any  accident,  Tom  King  at  length  gained  the 
Oxford-road. 

He  emerged  into  it  some  little  distance  above  the  toll- 
gate  at  Tyburn,  now  long  since  swept  nway. 

At  this  hour  of  the  night  the  gate  was  cu  sed, 

Tom  rode  up  to  it  boldly  enough,  and  kncckod  smartly 
agrinst  the  door  of  the  wooden  toll-house  vn  h  his  whip. 

An  irascible-looking  man  opened  the  door  in  response 
to  the  summons. 

"  Tuppence !  tuppence ! "  ho  cried. 

"All  right,"  cried  Tom.  "Open  the  gate,  an  J  when 
you  see  me  again  just  recollect  mo.  Here's  a  guinea  for 
ycu." 

As  Tom  spoke,  he  placed  in  the  man's  hand  the  ocii 
he  had  mentioned. 

The  toll-taker  touched  his  hat  and  opened  the  gate. 

"  I'll  recollect  you,  sir.  The  guinea  won't  be  thrown 
away.  Perhaps,  some  time  or  other  it  might  answer  my 
purpose  to  fumble  with  the  lock,  or  drop  the  key,  at 
something  of  that  sort,  if  anyone  was  in  a  particular  hurrj 
to  come  through." 

"  You  would  find  such  a  thing  answer  your  purpose 
very  well,"  replied  Tom  King.  "It  would  pay  you  better 
than  taking  your  share  of  the  reward  among  tbf 
officers." 

"  Oh  !  cuss  them  officers,  eay  I.  They  are  more  trouble 
to  mo  than  a  little.  Thy  calls  me  up  at  all  manner  of 
hours,  and  passes  through  without  so  much  as  tipping  a 
a  fellow  a  blesssed  mag." 

"  It's  just  like  them,"  said  Tom  King.  ••  They  are  a 
shabby  set  of  rascals,  every  one  of  them." 

"  They  are — they  are." 

"  Do  you  think  you  should  know  me  again  P  ** 

••  Well,  rather,  1  should  think." 

"  Then,  if  I  want  to  come  through  in  a  hurry  soma 
rwgbt,  it  will  paj  you  better  to  let  me  do  so  than  to  try 
and  stop  me.' 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  I  knows  that," 

"  Good  night,  then,  Tliere  is  another  guinea  for  yon, 
aud  don't  forget  I  am  out  on  the  Oxford-road  to-night, 
and  may  have  to  return  this  way," 

"  Good  night,  sir,  and  many  thanks  to  you,"  said  th<i 
toll-keeper,  respectfully. 

In  another  moment  Tom  King  had  passed  through  the 
gate,  and  was  trotting  swiftly  along  the  road. 

The  highwayman  was  well  enough  pleased  to  find  that 
the  toll-taker  was  inclined  to  behave  in  so  friendly  a 
manner  towards  him,  and  considered  the  two  guineas  he 
had  given  him  as  money  well  invested, 

Tom  King  was  well  aware  how  advantageous  it  was  to 


s  Jiave  a  toll-keeper  for  a  friend ;  for  to  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  gate  quickly  and  unmolested  would  probably 
be  equivalent  to  escaping  death  or  capture. 

Moreover,  as  the  man  had  himself  hinted,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  delay  the  officers  for  a  minute  or  two  should 
|"0M   KINO   SETS   OUT   ON    IMS  EXPEDITION,  ii5l>   /lASf  i  j  i,y  be  hard  pressed,  and  a  minute's  delay  at  such  a  crisis 
RARE  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  TWO  TEAVELLERS,  BUT  18    jg  g,  very  important  thing  indeed, 
FORCED  TO  Fi  y  FOR  HIS  LIFE.  I     Keeping  a  keen  look  out  on  both  sides  of  him,  and  well 
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IIaving  brought  the  adventures  of  Sixteen-String  Jack 
up  to  this  point,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should,  for  a 
time,  follow  the  fortunes  of  Tom  King,  and  relate  what 
occurred  to  him  on  that  eventful  night. 

After  parting  with  his  comrade,  Tom  trotted  up  to  the 
top  of  the  lane, 

Llere  he  paused,  reflectively. 

"  What  shall  be  the  scene  of  mjr  doings  to-night  P  "  he 
mattered,  "  I  ought  to  have  asKed  Jack  which  way  he 
intended  to  take.  It  won't  do  for  us  both  to  be  o»  ♦•i^e 
same  road.     Which  way  shall  I  go  ?  " 

Tom  King  could  not  make  up  his  mind  for  ssTeral 
minutes,  but  at  last  he  said — 

"  At  all  risks,  I  will  try  the  Oxtoi  J-road,  We  have  not 
mited  H  lately,  and  I  am  almost  sure  to  find  a  bettor 


tJEOugh  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  so  far,  Tom  King 
kept  steadily  along  the  broad,  level  Oxford-road. 

Ere  long  the  heavy  grating  of  wheels  made  itself  hoard, 
and  the  next  moment  the  highwayman  perceived  in  the 
distance  the  flashing  of  two  star-tike  Hghts. 

"  What  is  this,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  promises  to 
be  an  adventure,     I  will  draw  on  one  side  and  see." 

With  these  words  Tom  King  backed  his  horse  under  thr 
hedge  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  waited. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  crushing,  grinding  sound 
which  the  wheels  produced,  and  wuich  ia  sopiainlv  audibU 
in  quiet  country  places. 

What  kind  of  vehicle  it  was  that  was  approaohinj 
London  at  this  rapid  rate,  Tom  King  knew  not  until  kt 
heard  a  long  mading  blast  upon  a  hora* 
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*'  The  Oxford  coach,  beyond  all  doubt,"  he  mattered. 
"  That  blast  upon  the  horn  is  no  doubt  a  signal  to  the  toU- 
kof^pei  at  Tyburn.  I  vrill  let  it  pass.  A  coach  on  v  well- 
patrolled  road  is  too  dangerous  a  thing  to  be  meddled  with 
eingle-handed.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  let  it  pass, 
but  on  this  oceasiou  I  am  inclined  to  think  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour.     I  will  ride  on  and  let  it  pass." 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  this  was  a  very  w'se 
and  prudent  resolution  for  Tom  King  to  coise  to 

As  he  spoke  he  left  his  place  of  ccacaalment,  and  voia 
quietly  along  the  road. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  met  the  rapidly-adranoing 
stage-coach,  which  was,  as  he  had  expected,the  Oxford  mail. 

It  seemed  to  be  full  both  inside  and  out,  and  rolled  by 
with  great  velocity. 

In  an  instant  it  was  far  behind. 

Tom  King  did  not  like  to  allow  anything  to  pass  him, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  the  risk  was  teo  great. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  muttered,  by  way  of  consoling  him- 
self. "  I  shall  not  go  far  along  this  road  without  meeting 
with  something  worth  taking,  I  know." 

He  trotted  on  vei7  leisurely. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  went  some  distance 
further  without  meeting  with  anyone,  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  very  impatient,  when  all  at  once  the 
clatter  of  horses*  hoofs  reached  his  ears. 

"  Now  for  an  adventure,"  he  said,  as  he  settled  himself 
more  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  drew  a  pistol  from  the 
holsters. 

Tom  trotted  on  in  the  same  unconcerned  manner  as 
heretofore,  keeping  a*}  well  as  he  could  in  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

In  a  few  moments  he  perceived  something  dusky  in 
advance,  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  resolved 
itself  into  the  forms  of  two  horsemen. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Tom.  "  I  &m  not  in  luck's  way  to- 
night, that  is  certain.  Why  don't  they  separate  ?  How- 
ever,! don't  intend  to  let  them  pass  me  untried,  although  it 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  step  two  mounted 
men  at  once." 

This  was  obviously  true,  but  Tom  King  reaolved  to 
make  the  attempt  in  spite  of  the  difficulty. 

The  advancing  travellers,  perceiving  the  manner  in 
which  he  monopolized  the  centre  of  the  road,  urev>  on 
one  side  in  order  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

But,  te  their  unbounded  astonishment,  instead  of  dniag 
this,  Tom  King  wheeled  his  horse  before  them  &&d  pab«ed 
suddenly. 

Both  were  compelled  to  draw  rein  in  order  to  avoid 
a  collision,  ana  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  they 
did  so. 

Tom  King  'Iropped  the  reins,  and,  pioducing  a  couple 
hf  pistols,  held  one  at  each  of  their  heads,  crying  aloud 
as  he  did  so — 

"  Stand !  or  you  are  dead  men.  Stand  and  deliver ! 
Your  money  or  your  life !  " 

So  suddenly  was  all  this  done,  that  the  travellers  had 
no  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  into  which  thsy 
had  been  thrown. 

But  the  last  words  the  highwayman  uttered  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  them  to  their  senses,  for  one 
said — 

"  This  is  cool,  d — n  me  if  it  isn't." 

"  No  foolery,"  said  Tom  King.  "  If  jou  liko  to  hand 
me  your  purses,  well  and  good ;  if  yon  do  not,  you  meat 
take  the  consequences." 

"  And  so  must  you,"  said  the  other  traveller,  who  pro- 
duced a  pistol  with  great  swiftness,  and  levelling  it  at  the 
person  of  the  highwayman,  pulled  the  trigger. 

Bat  the  iU-made  fire-arm  only  flashed  in  the  pan,  as 
the  old  flint-and'Steel  pistols  often  did. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  chance  circumstance,  Tom 
could  not  have  escaped  a  serious,  if  not  fatal,  wound. 

Luckily  he  was  unhurt. 

Preserving  his  coolness,  he  said — 

"  I  forgive  your  attack  upon  me  on  condition  that  you 
drop  the  pistol  at  once." 

The  traveller  obeyed. 

But  his  fellow-companion,  perceiving  liow  Turn's  atten- 
tion was  distracted  from  him,  also  drew  a  pistol,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  with  it,  when  Tom  saw 
what  he  was  about. 

As  quick  as  thought  he  stntok  the  traveller's  arm  up- 
*<ir<k;. 


"  He  was  just  in  time. 

The  pistol  exploded  with  a  loud  report,  but  tka  bullet 
with  which  it  was  charged  wounded  nothing  bat  the  air. 

"  Go  oa,  gentlemen,"  said  Tom  Kiu^,  "^th  a  coolness 
which  had  something  unnatural  about  it.  When  you 
have  done  making  a  noise  with  those  playthings  we  will 
proceed  to  business." 

"  You  are  a  bold  rascal,"  said  tho  one  whoso  pistol 
had  flashed  in  the  pan.  "  Here,  take  my  purse ;  you  deserve 
it." 

He  handed  Tom  a  purse  as  he  spoke. 

Tom  took  it,  and  consigned  it  to  his  pocket  with  an  air 
of  great  satisfaction. 

"  And  here  is  mine,"  said  the  other  traveller ;  "  and 
after  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  pass  on  in  safety." 

"  In  a  moment,"  said  Tom  King,  as  he  pocketed  the 
second  purse ;  "  but  the  f  ict  is  I  have  a  perfect  mania  for 
jewellery — a  perfect  mania,  I  assure  you.  I  perceive  you 
both  carry  watches.  I  must  really  trouble  you  to  hand 
them  to  me." 

"  Well,  d — n  your  impudence  ! "  they  both  cried. 
"What  next?" 

"  One  thing  at  a  time  is  my  motto,"  said  Tom.  "  Be 
quick,  or  " 

The  highwayman  paused  suddenly. 

The  two  travellers  uttered  cries  of  satisfaction. 

Then,  there  came  a  loud  shout,  and  the  rush  of  many 
horses. 

Tom  looked  before  him,  and  could  just  distinguish, 
thongfh  dimly,  the  outlines  of  a  body  of  horsemen. 

"  The  dragoons ! "  he  cried. 

At  the  same  moment  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
London,  and,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse's  sides,  set  off  at 
a  gallop  that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  pursuit. 

The  travellers  drew  on  one  side  quickly,  as  they 
shouted — 

"  A  highwayman  !  a  highwayman!  After  him!  Quick! 
quick  !    A  highwayman ! " 

The  troop  of  dragoons,  for  such  they  were,  needed  no 
cries  on  the  part  of  the  travellers  to  urge  them  to  greater 
exertions. 

Already  they  were  flying  along  at  the  very  top  of  their 
speed,  their  accoutrements  making  a  jingling  accompani- 
uieui. 

Before  them  they  could  plainly  see  the  outline  of  Tom'» 
form,  and  they  called  aloud  upon  him  to  stop. 

Of  such  a  demand  as  this  the  reader  may  be  sure  Tom 
took  no  notice. 

Away  he  went,  intent  only  upon  one  thing. 

That  was  to  urge  his  harse  forward  at  its  utmost  speed. 

"  On !  on ! "  cried  the  chief  ofBcer  of  the  troop  of 
dragoons.  "  On  !  on !  Do  not  flag !  Spare  neither  whip 
nor  spur !  Tyburn  toll-gate  is  only  a  little  way  further 
on,  and  there  we  sliall  have  him,  you  may  depend.  For- 
ward !  forward ! " 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  the  dragoons  goaded  their 
horses  in  a  still  more  dreadful  manner  than  before,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  up  with  the  object  of  their  pursuit  when 
he  reached  the  toll-gate. 

But  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efibrts  the  highway- 
man was  rapidly  increasing  the  distance  between  them, 
until  he  got  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  hearing,  too. 

Under  the  belief,  however,  that  they  should  come  up 
with  him  at  the  toll-gate,  they  increased  rather  than 
relaxed  their  exertions. 


CHAFTER  CCCCLXVII. 

TOM  KINO  HAS  GOOD  REASON  TO  EEJOICB  4T  HAVING 
CONCILIATED  THE  TOLL-KEEPER,  AND  FINDS  KIJl  A 
7RIEND   IN   NEED. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  thing  Tom  King  could  do,  was  to 
turn  and  fly  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

The  road  was  smooth  and  level,  so  he  was  not  afraiiJ  to 
ffge  his  horse  to  put  forth  his  utmost  speed. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  Tom  King  wishec,  <tnd 
tlK.t  was  that  he  was  flying  towards  the  country,  and  not 
towards  London  as  he  was. 

Had  it  been  the  former,  he  would  have  sto^o  •*  uxucb 
better  chance  of  getting  ofl". 

The  hedges  on  both  sides  of  him  were  of  sucb  a  heigh, 
as  to  make  leaping  them  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  thong  that  gave  the  flying  bigbwaymiB  aas 
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oonaolation,  wa«  tbat  he  .was  rapidly  ont-dietaneing  his 

Eursuera — so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  a  laatter  of  no  doubt 
lat  he  would  eacajjo  1  l-.eia  altejethe?. 
But  there  was  this  danger  to  be  o^naidsred. 
The  troop  nt  his  heels  was  ouly  one  of  several  f.Lat 
would  be  posted  aiong  tha  Oxford-road,  and,  if  he  kept 
on   to  a  certain  diataj»v3,  he  would  run  full  tilt  into 
another  troop. 

Should  he  do  this,  hio  position  would  be  periJooa  eiad 
awkward  in  the  esthetue. 
Death  or  capture  was  the  certain  result. 
How  was  he  to  escape  this  hideous  danpor  ? 
He  could  not  go  to  ths  right  or  to  the  left. 
If  he  kept  on,  he  would  encounter  another  troop. 
U  ho  held  back,  he  would  be  OTertakea  by  thoeo  in  *>ia 
rear. 

Tnily  was  Torn  King  in  a  serioas  dilemma,  &ad  be 
glanced  anxiously  from  sido  to  side,  unable  to  tell  what  to 
do. 

Suddenly  he  came  in  sight  of  the  white  toll«g>ito 
etrntching  across  the  road. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  having  made  fri'jnds 
with  the  toll-man  in  the  way  he  had,  for  ho  made  sure 
of  being  able  to  pass   through  quickly,  while  hia  pur- 
suers would  be  detained  as  long  as  possible. 
But,  in  reality,  this  was  not  much. 
Tom  Kiug,  in  fact,  began  to  despair. 
In  another  moment  he  reached  the  toll-gate. 
Scarcely  had  he  reined  in  his  horse,  than  the  toil-keeper 
came  forth. 

"  You  are  soon  back  again,  captain,"  he  said,  as  he  thrust 
his  key  into  the  padlock  with  which  the  gale  was  secured. 
''  Yes — yes.    Bo  quick  ;  I  am  hard  pressed.    There's  a 
troop  of  dragoons  in  full  cry  after  me. 

"  The  devil  there  is,  captain.    But  just  listen  to  me  a 
mo  meat." 
"  I  cannot.    Every  moment  is  of  inestimable  value." 
"  I  know  that.    But  let  ma  tell  you  that  if  you  keep  on 
ftlong  the  road  towards  London  you  will  overtaJie  anotlier 
troop  of  dragoons  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

While  speaking  these  words,  the  toU-keepar  had  opened 
the  gate  and  Tom  had  passed  through. 

The  highwayman  was  about  to  clap  spurs  fej  iija  steed 
and  gallop  on,  when  the  words  uttered  by  tho  to!i-man 
came  upon  his  ears, 
lie  paused  at  once. 

"  I  must  fight  it  out,"  he  said,  "  and  I  may  as  well 
do  it  here  as  anywhere  else.    Hark  !  they  come. ' 

Tlio  dull  sound  made  by  the  hoofs  of  tho  dragoons' 
horses  sinking  the  ground  came  with  painful  plainness  upon 
thfiir  oars. 

Hi !  captain — captain  ! "  said  the  toll -keeper,  as  he 
locked  tho  gate  again,  so  tha*-  there  was  one  obstacle 
between  Tom  and  his  foes.  "Is  look  here ;  don't 
go  for  to  talk  of  fighting  it  out  with  a  lot  of  sojera. 
Why,  they  would  shoot  you  as  dead  as  a  nut." 

•'  I  can't  help  it,"  rephed  Tom  Kiug,  re-primin*  his 
pistols.  "  Flight  is  fruitless,  and  I  will  not  yield  without  a 
struggle." 

"  Listen  to  me,  captain,  and  I'll  toll  you  what  to  do." 
"  What  ?  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  will  show  you  how  the  toll  will  bilk  the  dra- 
goons, for  the  dragoons  have  bilked  fciie  toll  many  a  time." 
The  toll-taker  seemed  to  think  this  an  excelknt  joke, 
and  laughed  at  it  heai'tily. 

"  Now,  captain,"  he  cried,  "  are  you  a  mind  ^i'  -srust 
mo  ?  If  you  are,  say  the  word,  and  I'll  guarantee  to 
ret  you  out  of  this  fix.  Be  quick  I  or  else  it  will  be  too 
late!" 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  if  you  really  do 
show  me  a  way  to  escape,  you  shall  have  fomething  na»8 
substantial  than  my  thanks  for  a  reward." 

"All  right,  then.  There's  no  time  to  explain,  bufc  you 
leave  all  to  me  with  confidence.  Jump  off  your  uarse. 
Be  quick!  the  dragoons  will  be  upon  us  \n  another 
Ksonjent,  and  if  you  are  seen  the  scheme  won't  answer." 

Tom  hesitated  to  dismount,  but  something  in  the  toll- 
keeper's  manner  made  him  think  he  was  sinceret  so  be 
hastily  slipped  out  of  the  saddle. 

What  the  tcU-keeper  intended  to  do,  or  how  W  was  to 
achieve  his  escape,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 

"  Take  your  horse  by  tho  bridle,  and  follow  me,"  said 
the  toll-man,  speaking  with  extrom«  rapidity.  ''  Make 
biiflo.  Of  yea  wiU  be  too  late,  ctter  ail.' 


Tom  did  not  want  urging. 
•   The  dragoons  he  could  see  were  not  many  yards  distant. 
The  toll-taker  led  the  way  to  the  door  uf  his  littki 
wooden  houije  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

Tom  followed  him  closely,  leading  hia  horse  by  tha 
brld'o,  as  he  had  been  requested. 

"Come  in,  captain,  come  in,"  cried  the  toll-keeper. 
*'  Tha  place  is  just  big  enough ,    Come  in." 

'I'om  obeyed,  and  led  his  horse  into  '^  email   roonij 
which  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  three. 
The  toll-keeper  shut  the  door. 

" \Thdt  do  yo!»  intend  to  do  now?"  asked  Tom  King, 
who  felt  far  from  comfortable  in   his  present  quarters. 
"  Give  ma  an  issight  into  your  plan." 
'"  All  righi.    When  tho  dragoons  come,  I  shall "— — 
At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  uproar  outside. 
There  came  the  sound  of  many  loud  voices. 
Tha  trampling  of  horses'   feet,  as  the  animals  wert 
hastily  brought  to  a  standf  till. 

Then  succeeded  a  terrific  banging  with  the  butt-ends 
of  carbines  upon  the  wooden  walls  of  tho  toll- house. 

They  were  delivered  with  almost  suflicieiK;  violence  to 
batter  them  down. 

"  Open  !  open !  "  cried  a  stentorian  voice.  "  Gate  1 
gate !    Open,  I  say ! " 

The  toll-keeper  turned  towards  Tom  King,  and  placed 
his  finger  in  a  veiy  waggish  manner  by  the  side  of  his 
nose. 

"  All  right,"  he  whispered,    "  Leave  me  to  settle  them. 
The  only  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet  and  silent.    Don't  move,  and  don't  let  your  horse 
move,  as  you  value  your  life !  " 
Bang !  bang !  bang !  came  the  knocking  again. 
Then  the  same  stentorian  voice  renewed  a  demand  for 
tho  gate  to  be  opened. 
The  toll-keeper  sallied  forth. 

"Hullo!  hullo!"  he  said.  "What  tho  devil's  the 
matter  ?  Are  you  going  to  knock  the  house  down  H  What's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"Open  the  gate,  you  idiot  I"  roared  the  chief  officer, 
"and  be  quick  about  it.  We  are  after  a  highwayman. 
you  dolt !  and  if  we  don't  make  haste,  we  shall  not  over- 
take him." 

"  Oh  !  all  right,  all  right,"  said  the  toll-keeper,  advancing 
with  the  key  in  his  hand.  "  You  quite  scared  in«  .  I 
could  not  think  what  was  the  matter  for  a  niomout  or  two. 
There  you  are,  sir." 

The  toU-kecper  opened  the  gate  aa  he  epoke,  and  the 
dragoons  passed  through. 

"  Did  you  say  you  were  after  a  highwayman,  sir  ?  "  he 
cried. 
"  Yes — yes !     Have  yon  seen  him  P  " 
"  I  don't  know." 
"  Has  he  passed  here  ?  " 

"How  can  I  tell?      Just  listen  a  minute.      To  h«i  u 
dashing  captair    sort   of   ohap,  mounted   on  a  beautiful 
bay  horse  that  can  fly  over  the  ground  like  a  deer  ?  " 
"  Yes — yes  !     He  outrun  us.     Have  you  seou  him  ?  " 
"  Weil,  I  seed  a  chap  about  ten  minutes  ago,  or  maybe 
more.     He  was  what  I  describe,  and  mounted  on  a  bay." 
"  Go  on — go  on." 

"  I  is  going   on,  isn't  I  ?      Well,  I  heerd  somebody 
coming,    and  I    looked   out  and  saw  hira.      A  dashing 
iaptaiu  sort  of  chap,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  bay  horse." 
"  D — n  you,  you  said  that  before."       ^ 
"  Oh  I  did  I  ?    Well,  on  he  came,  like  the  wind,  and 
pirheu   he    oame    to    the  gate,  instead    of  stopping  and 
iixing  ma  to  open   it  for  him,  as  I  thought  he  would, 
l:e   didn't  draw  in  a  bit,  but  gives  a  kind  of  a  whistle, 
aid  up  went  the  horse  in  the  air,  and  dropped  down  on 
th*6  aide  of  the  gate." 
"  Ho  jumped  the  gate,  then  ?  " 
' '  Yes',  he  did,  cuss  him !  " 
"  What  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  away  he  went  up  the  t:£^  towards  London, 
as  though  the  devil  was  at  his  heels.  Tuppence  1  "  I 
cries, "  tuppence !  but,  cuss  me,  if  he  took  e;ny  notice  what- 
somever." 

"  Come  on,  my  men,"  cried  the  officer  of  dragoons. 
"  This  is  important  information.  Our  horses  have  breathed 
a  little.  Forward  —  forward !  We  shall  not  overtake 
the  rascal,  but  wo  shall  be  in  at  the  death,  for  if  he  keeps 
along  the  road  he  will  fell  foul  of  Godfrey's  Iroop,  and 
then  it  would  be  all  oveii  /Kthhim.    Forward — forwsffdl" 
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ThB  chief  officer  set  the  example  of  pushing  on  at  a 
gallop,  and  in  another  momeBt  the  dragoons  wore  fiar 
sway  down  the  road. 

The  toll-keeper,  aa  soon  as  they  were  at  a  sate  ■Jig' 
tance,  went  through  some  rather  remarkahle  evclutious. 

In  the  first  place,  he  put  the  end  of  his  thumb  aprainst 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  spread  out  Ins  fingers  fanwise. 

Then  be  expanded  hie  cheeks  with  wind,  and  saddenly 
put  both  hands  to  bis  sides- 
Then  his  whole  body  shook  Tiolently,  and  though  no 
Bound  came  from  his  lips,  it  was  erident  be  was  ep>»Qyiag 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  dragoons. 

The  capers  he  cut  were  really  fantastic;  but  ane*  a 
moment  or  two  he  ceased,  and  then  entered  lb<9  toll- 
house. 

The  moment  he  opened  the  door,  Tom  Eling  iprang 
forward  and  clasped  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Thanks  !  thanks !  "  he  said.  "  You  have,  indeed, 
saTcd  my  life !  A  thousand  thanks !  The  scheme  was 
a  most  excellent  one." 

"  How  jolly  green  they  must  be  !    But,  captain  f* 

"What?" 

"  If  you  are  to  be  safe  and  keep  me  out  of  trouble 
you  nmst  be  off  at  once." 

"  I  would  not  compromise  yon  for  worlds." 

"  That's  a  crackjaw  sort  of  a  word ;  but  never  mind,  I  know 
what  you  mean  well  enough.  You  push  right  on  towards 
Oxford  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  they  will  soon  fiud  out 
that  you  have  not  gone  towards  Londoa.  They  will  OTsr- 
fcake  the  other  troop  immediately." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  suspected  of  what  you  have 
done." 

"  Oh !  never  fear.  I  have  only  got  to  swear  that  I  saw 
yon,  and  stick  to  it.  They  will  think  you  took  to  the 
meadows,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  True,  true.  So  they  will.  My  best  thanks,  however, 
are  your  due.  Without  your  aid  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  possibly  have  escaped." 

"  Well,  do  not  linger.  You  cannot  tell  how  soon  they 
may  return,  and  the  further  you  are  off  the  b(  ctei." 

"  I  will  go  at  once ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  service  yon  have  rendered  me,  take  these  two 
purses,  and  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  their  contents. 
I  don't  know  how  much  there  is,  but  when  I  come  by 
this  way  again  I  shan't  forget  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  toli-keeper,  aa  he  pocketed  the 
purses.    "  Now,  then,  be  off  with  you." 

"  Lead  the  way,  then." 

Tom  King  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle  and  followed 
bis  new  friend  out  into  the  open  air. 

He  mounted  immediately. 

"  Good-bye,  captain,"  cried  the  toll-taker,  as  he  opened 
the  gate.  "  Push  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  Yon  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me.  I  won't  set  the  dragoons  upon  your 
track." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Good  night.  The 
next  time  I  come  by  I  shall  remember  you." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

TOM   KING   RESCUES    A  LADY   FROM    TWO   FOOTPADS,  ANU 
FALLS   INTO   A  TEREIBLE   DANGER   HIMSELF, 

With  those  words,  Tom  King  pressed  his  horse  into  a 
gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  toll-gate  was  left  behind. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  lucky  escape,"  he  paid  to  him- 
self. "  I  knew  it  was  good  policy  to  bo  friends  v/ith  the 
toll-keeper,  but  I  did  not  think  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  render  me  a  service  so  soon.  He  has  aiJ^ed  my  life,  that 
is  certain,  and  I  will  show  him  that  I  kc?w  how  to  be 
grateful  for  it." 

The  highwayman  now  began  to  look  rather  ^sx^^yasly , 
about  him  in  the  hope  that  he  should  seo  ft  chance  of ; 
taking  another  booty,  for  though  his  former  adventmn 
had  been  a  profitable  one,  yet,  as  ho  had  given  the  toll- 
taker  both  the  pursGs  which  had  been  surrendered  to  him, 
he  waa  no  richer  tnan  he  wsa  before. 

Tom  was  not  forgetful  of  his  object  in  taking  to  tne 
road,  and  aa  the  night  was  rapidly  fleeting  away,  it  would 
be  necessaiy  for  him  to  make  p^ft  of  the  <acie  intervening 
between  then  and  daybreak. 

From  some  reason  or  other,  nowever,  the  Oxford-road 
was  on  this  night  more  deserted  than  he  had  ever  remem* 
be««<l  to  have  found  it. 


He  rode  on  for  a  long  distance  without  meeting  with  a 
soul. 

Every  now  end  then  he  vyeald  draw  rein,  and  compel 
his  horse  to  halt  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  w^onld  listen  for  some  Bonnd  that  would  foretell 
a  traveller's  approach. 

But  in  vain. 

He  was  now  beginning  to  regret  that  ho  had  allowed 
the  stage-coach  to  pass  bim  unniolastod. 

While  his  mind  was  occupied  with  these  regrets,  ha 
once  more  brought  his  sieed  to  a  standstill. 

Even  as  he  did  so,  there  came  upon  his  cars  a  loud  and 
piercing  shriek. 

The  cry  evidently  came  from  female  lips,  and  from  soma 
distance  in  advance. 

Another  and  another  shriek  followed  in  rapid  suecea- 
sion. 

"  This  promises  an  adventure,"  cried  Torn  King ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  words  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse's 
sides  and  galloped  at  faU  speed  along  the  road. 

In  less  than  a  moment  Le  perwived  something  in  tha 
distance,  which  at  once  had  toe  effect  of  bringing  an 
angry  exclamation  to  his  lips. 

in  the  road  before  him  was  a  lady  seated  v:pon  a  beau- 
tiful bay  horse. 

She  was  struggling  desperately  with  two  men. 

The  horso  was  plunging  and  rearing  in  a  manner  that 
threatened  to  throw  his  rider. 

But  she  maintained  her  seat  admirably. 

She  was  attacked  by  two  rough-looking  raon,  one  of 
whom  held  her  steed  by  the  bridle,  while  the  other  seized 
ber  violently  by  the  arm  and  held  a  pistol  in  a  tbreatpo- 
iug  manner  towards  her. 

Well  might  such  a  spectacle  as  this  call  forth  an  angry 
ejaculation  from  the  lips  of  Tom  King. 

What  could  be  more  cowardly  than  for  a  couple  of 
great,  hulking  fellows  to  dart  out  upon  a  young  and 
defenceless  girl  and  threaten  her  in  the  manner  they 
evidently  were. 

It  was  part  of  Tom  King's  creed  always  to  treat  tha 
fair  sex  with  chivalrousness,  and  no  female  stood  in  need 
of  a  protector  while  he  was  by. 

No  ma^er  how  great  the  danger  was  to  himself,  he 
would  have  defended  them  without  hesitation. 

But,  to  waylay  and  rob  a  solitary,  unprotected  female, 
was  in  the  highwayman's  eyes  a  crime  of  no  commoa 
magnitude. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  fortune  had  favoured  him 
so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  be  on  the  road  when  such  an 
outrage  took  place. 

Aa  he  made  his  horso  fly  over  the  ground,  he  produced 
a  couple  of  pistols,  which  he  cocked  ready  for  imnsediata 
sei'vice. 

The  thundering  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  rescued  the 
ears  of  the  two  villains,  and  they  looked  up  aghast. 

But  Tom  was  upon  them  in  a  moment. 

"  Dcstardly  cowards,"  he  said,  at  tbo  top  of  his  voice; 
"  release  the  lady,  or  you  are  both  dead  men." 

"  Help— help  1 "  cried  the  lady  on  the  horse,  who  felt 
inspired  with  frosh  courage  when  she  heard  Tom  King's 
voice,  and  witnessed  his  intrepid  behaviour. 

"Hold  the  gal,  Joe,"  cried  one  of  the  ruffians;  "and 
I'll  soon  settle  this  young  spark's  hash  for  him.  I'll  leara 
him  to  come  interfering. 

"  Will  you,  indeed  ?  said  Tom  King,  as  the  man  came 
towards  mm.  "  Perhaps  you  will  take  that,  and  tell  me 
whether  you  would  Ulce  any  more  of  the  same  article." 

As  he  asked  this  question,  Tom  King  struck  the  man 
a  couple  of  terrific  blows  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of 
one  cl  his  pistols. 

llse  first  blow  made  him  reel,  and  upon  receiving  the 
WCODaI  ts  fell  prostrate  in  the  roadway. 

'/ike  man  who  had  oeen  called  Joe  by  his  companion, 
eVerad  an  angry  shout  when  he  saw  the  fate  of  hid  com- 
ead»i  and^  releasing  his  hold  of  the  lady's  bridle,  be  seized 
a  gun  which  waa  resting  against  tne  trunk  of  a  huge 
tree  that  grevf  by  the  roadside. 

He  grasped  the  gun  by  the  barrel,  for  that  waa  the  part 
that  came  readiest  to  his  hand,  and  swinging  it  round  bia 
head,  made  a  blow  at  Tom  King  befoie  he  wa»  aware  of 
the  attack  that  was  thus  made  upon  him. 

By  a  nimble  movement  he  escaped  the  blow ;  but  tha 
stock  of  the  fowling-piece  ahghted  rather  heavily  i^ton  hia 
horse's  neek. 
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The  man  finding  he  had  misaed  his  aim,  gave  vent  to 
another  ejaculation  of  rage,  and,  recovering  hi3  weapon, 
swung  it  round  his  head  a  second  time. 

Tom's  blood  was  now  fully  up,  and  before  the  man 
oould  bring  the  gun  down,  he  raised  a  pistol  rapidly  to 
a  level  and  fired. 

The  report  was  rather  tremendous,  and  the  lady 
uttered  another  scream.  It  was  echoed  by  one  from 
the  man,  who  threw  up  his  arms  wildly,  and  then  fell 
to  the  earth,  where  he  writhed  about  in  a  manner  that 
was  horrible  to  witness.  Tom  King  having  thus  disposed 
of  his  two  assailants,  turned  round  to  the  lady  on  whose 
behalf  he  had  been  thus  exerting  himself. 

By  the  time  he  did  so,  she  had  succeeded  in  calming 
her  steed,  which  was  now  as  quiet  and  docile  as  it  had 
before  been  restive  and  unmanageable. 

"  Thanks,  sir — thanks,"  she  cried,  as  Tom  King  ap- 
proached her.  "  I  know  not  how  to  express  the  extent 
of  my  gratitude.  You  have  done  me  a  service  which  I 
can  never  repay,  and  a  service,  too,  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant character  than  it  can  possibly  appear  to  be." 

"  No  more  thanks,  lady,"  said  Tom  King,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  made  a  respectful  bow.  No  more  thanks. 
The  service  which  I  have  rendered  you  is  one  which  any- 
one, gifted  with  a  spark  of  manly  feeling,  would  per- 
form." 

"Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  very  —  very  grateful," 
replied  the  lady,  "  although  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 
press myself." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  so,"  said  Tom  King, 
gaily.  "  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  service  which 
I  have  performed  for  you,  and  if  there  is  anything  else 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  do,  command  me  freely." 

Tom  King  made  another  low  bow  as  he  spoke. 

The  lady  acknowleged  the  salute  by  an  inclination  of 
the  head. 

*'  I  thank  yon,"  she  said,  gently  ;  "  but  there  is  noth- 
ing more." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Tom  King  ;  "  but  I  ought  to  have 
asked  you  the  question  before.  Have  you  received  any 
injury  at  the  hands  of  those  men  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  am  unhurt." 

"  That  is  fortunate  ;  not  only  for  jou,  but  for  them. 
They  should  have  suffered  dearly  for  any  violence." 

"  They  are  already  punished." 

"  But  not  half  as  they  deserve  to  be.  And  now,  lady, 
one  question  more.  Do  you  journey  further  along  this 
road  ?" 

"  Only  a  short  distance." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  tlie  case,"  said  Tom  King,  "  as  I  am 
travelling  in  the  same  direction,  perhaps  you  would 
permit  rae  to  become  your  escort." 

"  If  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  your  protection,  for  I  confess  I  am  greatly 
alarmed  by  what  has  just  taken  place." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt.  Have  you  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  resume  your  journey  ?" 

"Yes — yea.  Oh!  yes.  I  wish  to  push  onward  with- 
out loss  of  time." 

"  I  am  ready,  then." 

The  lady  set  her  steed  in  motion,  and  at  a  gentle  trot 
the  pair  took  their  way  along  the  broad  Oxford-road. 

That  Tom  King  was  running  a  very  great  amount  of 
danger  by  offering  to  be  this  lady's  escort,  the  reader 
will  not  require  to  be  told,  though  from  his  calm  demean- 
our no  one  would  have  suspected  it.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  making  such 
an  offer. 

After  a  slight  pause,  t/ie  lady  spoke  : 

"  I  accept  of  your  protection  with  all  the  greatest 
readiness  and  gratitude,"  she  said,  "  because  what  has 
happened  makes  me  fearful  of  further  interruption." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Tom  King,  as  lie  looked  to  his  pistols. 

"  Yes,  and  when  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had 
rendered  meamore  importantservice  than  youimagined, 
what  I  meant  was  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I 
Bhould  roach  my  destination  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  your  fortunate  presence,  I  should 
have  been  much  delayed." 

"  I  see  !  I  see.    Would  you  like  to  increase  your  pace  ?" 

"  Not  just  yet.  I  have  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
fright." 

"  It  was  a  dastardly  attack,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I 
suppose  plunder  was  their  object," 


"  I  suppose  so  ;  but  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  It  maj 
be  that  it  was  intended  to  delay  my  return  to  the  hall. 
I  have  come  at  full  speed  from  London." 

"There  is  a  mystery  here,"  muttered  Tom  King  to 
himself,  whose  curiosity  was  greatly  roused  by  the  words 
which  had  just  been  uttered — "  there  is  a  mystery  here, 
and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not  penetrate  it." 

Then  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice  he  added  : 

"  What  were  their  motives  for  such  a  cowardly  attack 
doesn't  matter.  They  fully  deserve  the  punishment 
which  they  have  received.  As  for  any  other  attack,  I 
think  you  may  make  yourself  easy." 

"  Thanks — thanks  !  It  is  not  far  that  I  have  to  go, 
and " 

"Hark!"  said  Tom  King,  suddenly.  "What  was 
that  ?" 

"  What  ?— what  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  hear  it?"  said  Tom  King.  "  Someone 
comes." 

And  now  there  rose  upon  the  still  night  air  the  un- 
mistakable sounds  of  horses'  hoofs.  They  were  ap- 
proaching, and  evidently  in  great  numbers. 

Something  in  Tom  King's  manner  must  have  struck 
the  lady  as  being  strange,  for  she  looked  at  him  keenly 
for  some  moments  in  silence. 

Then,  when  the  sound  grew  more  and  more  distinct, 
she  said  : 

"  All  is  well — all  is  well.  Now,  I  know  those  sounds 
well.     It  is  the  dragoons  who  patrol  the  road." 

Tom  King  knew  this  well  enough,  without  being  told, 
and  he  felt  very  uneasy. 

It  was  evident  he  did  not  look  upon  their  approach 
with  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  as  the  lady  did. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  It  is  the  dra- 
goons, no  doubt.  They  make  a  great  show  of  patroll- 
ing the  road,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  they  are  like  police  officers — they  are  never  in  the 
way  Avhon  their  presence  would  be  beneficial." 

"  Nay,  there  you  are  unjust,"  said  the  lady,  warmly. 
"  I  know  they  have  been  ot  the  greatest  service  in  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  attacks  of  bands  of  highwaymen, 
who  made  the  roads  impassable." 

Tom  smiled. 

"  And  yet  you  were  attacked  by  two  men,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  these  words  lightly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  half 
jestingly. 

The  lady  little  imagined  what  his  feelings  were  at 
tliat  moment. 

The  dragoons  were  now  very  close  at  hand. 

Tom's  position  was  ticklish  in  the  extreme. 

Had  he  turned  and  fled  he  would  have  been  pursued 
immediately,  and  all  chance  of  following  up  his  adven- 
ture with  the  lady  would  be  at  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  he  ran  a  very  great 
risk  indeed  of  being  recognised. 

It  was  the  rule  for  the  dragoons  to  allow  no  persons 
to  pass  unquestioned,  and  how  would  Tom  pass  through 
such  an  ordeal  ? 

A  careful  and  correct  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance had  been  industriously  circulated  among  the 
soldiers,  and  doubtless  they  had  taken  care  to  impress 
all  the  particulars  upon  their  minds. 

At  the  very  first  glance,  perhaps,  they  would  recognise 
him,  and  then  how  perilous  would  his  position  become. 

There  was  no  time  for  flight,  however,  nor  was  there 
much  time  for  deliberation,  for  the  dragoons  now  were 
very  close  at  hand  indeed. 

Under  this  aspect  of  affairs,  Tom  King  resolved  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by  putting  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  and  riding  along  the  road  with  a  lady. 

Withadegree  of  calmness  which  cannot  sufficiently  be 
admired  at,  the  highwayman  spoke  freely  to  his  strange 
companion,  trotting  along  as  though  nothing  whatever 
was  amiss,  and  as  though  he  was  not  in  any  sort  of 
danger. 

Two  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  dragoons  arrived. 

Tom  King's  heart  beat  quickly  and  his  face  flushed 
a  little,  when  he  heard  the  commanding  officer  call  out 
to  the  dragoons  and  bid  them  halt. 

With  a  clattering  sound  the  whole  troop  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  then  the  officer  rode  up  to  Tom  King 
and  the  young  lady, 

"  Pull  up  !"  cried  the  officer  ;  "  pull  up  for  a  moment. 
My  orders  are  not  to  allow  anyone  to  pass  me  on  the  road 
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without  ciialleDging  them.    Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  ! 
rein  in  your  horses  for  a  moment  ?  " 

The  lady  stopped  her  horse  at  once,  and  Tom  King 
could  do  nothing  more  than  follow  her  example. 

Five  minutes  more  would  decide  his  fate. 

Should  he  be  recognised,  his  death  or  capture  was 
inevitable. 

Escape  woulu  oe  out  of  the  question. 

What  wonder  is  it,  ihen,  that  his  heart  should  beat 
more  quickly  and  painfully  than  it  was  wont,  and  that  his 
frame  should  exhibit  traces  of  agitation  ? 

This  was  so  slight,  however,  as  not  to  be  noticeable, 
and  by  the  time  his  steed  had  stopped,  and  the  officer 
approached  him,  he  was  quite  calm,  and  he  saluted  him 
with  one  of  those  deep,  courtly  bo3\'3  which  were  thou  the 
fashion. 

The  officer  replied  to  the  salute,  and  then  he  said — 

"  There  is  a  little  form  which  we  are  instructed  to  go 
tt>rou£hj  but  we  will  not  detain  you  for  a  moment.    It  is 

No.  97. 


that  you  should  furnish  us  with  your  real  names  and  some 
proof  of  your  identity.  This  proceeding  may  seem  strange, 
but  the  reason  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  patrolling, 
highway  robberies  are  nightly  committed  ol  'he  road,  and 
we  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  them  by  adonting  the 
raeasore  I  have  mentioned." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXIX. 

LIEUTENANT  GRENNE  IS  CLEVERLY  DELUDED  BY  TOM 
KING. 

These  words,  uttered  by  the  officer  of  dragoons,  revealed 
another  dilemma. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  Just  a  chance  that  Tom  King 
would  be  able  to  pass  through  their  ranks  unrecognised  f 
but  now  that  something  like  a  passport  was  demanded 
the  danger  was  immensely  increased. 

Indeed*  detection  seemed  certaat- 
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Had  any  of  Lis  comrades  seer  him  at  thia  m<'»»iont, 
literally  Lemmed  in  on  all  sides  as  he  waa  by  hlB  *^^ek.  Aej 
would  Imvp  trembled  for  hi«  safety. 

".'e  tremble  o«rset»«8. 

A  sort  of  pause  followed  the  '«teranoe  of  t'ne  speech 
with  which  the  last  chapter  ««nMaded,  during  wliiih  the 
officer  sat  waiting,  and  glancing  alternately  from  Tom 
King  to  the  lady  by  his  side. 

The  latter,  perceiving  that  her  new  acquaintance  did 
oot  speak,  said — 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowiog  you.  Lieu- 
tenant Grenne  P  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  officer,  in  a  changed  manner,  and 
with  the  accents  of  his  voice  slightly  tinged  with  plea- 
sure ;  "  indeed,  miss,  your  voice  is  fami^las  to  me  in  the 
extreme. 

"  My  nam*  is  Mintoo  "— -* 

"  Of  connee,  Miss  Minton  of  the  Hall  yono»T.  I  mnst 
really  apologise,  but  I  did  not  recognise  you  ai  first,  or  I 
should  not  have  stopped  you." 

"  No  matter,  lieutenamt,"  said  the  lady,  who,  now  that 
ahe  has  avowed  her  name,  we  may  a«  well  call  Miss 
Minton.  "  No  matter ;  it  is  best  to  perform  your  duty  to 
the  letter.  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad  when  you  have  cap- 
tured the  highwaymen." 

"  But  I  shall  not,  if  it  afforUa  me  the  chance  of  such 
pleasant  meetings  aa  these." 

"  A  truce  to  your  compliments,  lieutenant,"  said  Miss 
Minton,  her  voice  showing,  plainly  enough,  that  she  was 

guite  the  reverse  of  displeased.  "  Are  you  satisfied  ? 
Ian  I  pass  on  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  I  should  have  recognised  you  had  it 
not  been  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  I  should  say 
morning,  rather ;  and  besides,  I  scarcely  expected  to  see 
you  at  such  an  unusual  hour." 

*'  I  daresay  not.  No  apologies.  We  shall  be  always 
glad  to  see  you  at  the  Hall  when  duty  permits." 

''  Many  thanks.  You  may  depend  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  the  invitation.  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I 
presume  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes ;  though  our  acquaintance  has  been  short, 
being  half-an-hour  k)ng,  at  most." 

"  Oh !  indeed,"  said  the  officer,  turning  towards  Tom 
King  with  quite  a  changed  expression,  "a  friend  only 
half-an-hour  old  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Tom  King,  coldly.  "I  have  had  the 
honour  of  the  lady's  acquaintance  for  about  that  length  of 
time." 

"  Oh  !  indeed,  sir." 

"  And  in  fact "— — 

"Perhaps,  then,"  said  GieatenaC^  Grenne.  "you  would 
have  no  objection  to  let  us  know  who  ycr* »  e  ? ' 

"  None  whatever,  sir ;  but  my  humble  t,  pinion  is,  if  it 
b  your  duty  to  guard  these  roads,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  you  were  to  ride  on." 

"  And  pray  sir,  what  the  devil  have  you  got  to  do  with 
my  duty  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  perhaps ;  but  if  you  will  appeal  to  the 
lady,  she  will  tell  you  under  what  circumstances  our 
acquaintance  took  place." 

"  Oh !  yes — yes,  lieutenant.  I  owe  this  gentleman  a 
very  deep  debt  of  obligation,  indeed.  He  has  rendered 
me  a  most  important  service.  A  little  way  further  down  the 
road,  towards  London,  I  was  stopped  by  two  men,  who 
would  have  robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered  me,  had  it  hol 
been  for  this  gentleman.' 

"  Stopped  on  the  road  P    What,  by  robbers  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  At  least,  I  do  not  know  what  else  they 
jould  be.' 

"They  were  robbers,  depend  upon  it,"  interjected 
Tcra  King.  "  I  think  I  have  done  for  them  both,  for  a 
little  time,  at  least.    You  wiU  find  them  Jyin^  on  the 

roa<!,  I  ratber  fancy. 

"  This  IS  serious,'"  said  the  lieutenant. 
You  win  now  understand  what  I  meant,**  continued 
Tom  Bang,  who  perceived  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
"  i'ou  see,  in  spite  of  your  patrolling  and  needlessly 
stopping  peaceable  travellers,  this  young  lady  was 
stopped  by  two  men  within  a  mile  of  b«r  own  resi- 
dence." 

The  lieutenant  was  aggravated  by  the  way  itt  wniua 
Tom  s^->oke,  but  he  could  say  nothing. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Miss  Minton.  "  When  this 
gentleman  saw  how  1  waa  attacktid,  ha  rode  forward  and 


had  a  desperate  conflict  with  them,  lie  waa  nctono«», 
and  he  left  the  men  lyinjf  senseiess  on  the  road." 

"  I  will  ride  off  at  once.  I  hope  these  will  prove  the 
gentlemen  of  whom  we  are  in  search.  Nevertheless,  sir, 
perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who  yoD 
are." 

"  Certainly,  sir }  my  name  is  Queen." 

"  Queen  P'^' 

"  Yes ;  Sir  Thomas  Queen.  lama  baronet,  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  I  am  on  my  way  from  London  to  my  own 
residence  at  Bumham,  in  Buckinghamshire-  Perhaps  yoa 
may  know  the  place  ?  " 

All  this  was  said  with  so  :h«eli  readiness,  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  that  the  officer  of  dragoons 
believed  it  at  once.  v«a  the  announcement  that  h«  was  a 
baronet  and  a^juetice  of  the  peace,  quite  accounted  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken. 

In  a  very  respectful  voice,  Lieutenant  Orenne  said— 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  either  your  name 
or  your  residence,  but  your  word  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  a  gentleman." 

'Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  And  now,  Meutenant, 
if  you  will  condescend  to  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  ride 
off  down  the  road  without  any  mof  e  delay  in  search  of  the 
two  rascals.  I  would  return  with  you  myself,  and  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  outrage  took  place,  but  I  have 
promised  cbis  lady  to  escort  her  to  her  home ;  and  I  am, 
moreover,  anxious  to  push  on  towards  Burnham,  having 
been  considerably  delayed." 

"  All  rigbt.  Sir  Thomas.  I  am  off.  I  hope  yon  will 
meet  with  no  further  interruption." 

"Thanks." 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Minton.  Pray  do  not  lay  the 
blame  of  the  outrage  that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  my 
shoulders." 

"  I  shall  do,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  light  laugh,  "  if 
you  do  not  capture  the  wretches,  and  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice." 

"  I  will  try  my  best  to  redeem  myself  so  far.  Onge 
more,  good  night.    Now,  my  men,  forward  ! " 

With  a  clatter  the  troop  of  dragoons  rode  off  down  the 
road,  and,  as  they  did  so,  Tom  King  drew  a  long 
breath,  for  he  thought  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had  just 
had. 

The  lieutenant  could  not  have  been  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  appearance,  but  his  failing  to  recognise  him  will 
not  be  wondered  at  if  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  night 
was  a  very  dark  one,  and  ifbat  he  did  not  recognise  the 
young  lady,  Miss  Minton,  until  she  declared  herself,  and 
yet  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  her. 

Then,  again,  the  intelligence  that  Miss  Minton  had  been 
stopped  disconcerted  him,  and  he  was  in  consequence  less 
cool  and  clear-sighted  than  he  usually  was. 

And  so,  from  a  combination  of  strange  circumstances, 
the  dragoons  rode  by  Tom  King  without  having  the 
least  suspicion  concerning  him. 

He  smiled  when  he  thought  of  the  name  by  which 
he  had  declared  Irimself,  and  which  was  so  easily  sug- 
gested by  his  real  one. 

That  was  about  the  most  daring  piece  of  the  whole 
business,  for,  for  a  moment.  Lieutenant  Grenae  ha4 
been  suspicions. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  was  about  the  strangest  &dve«- 
bire  he  had  had. 

Still,  he  was  amused  at  it  now  the  danger  was  past. 

The  lady  rode  on  for  a  few  yards  in  silence. 

''ancying  she  was,  nerheps,  waiting  for  him  to  speak- 
first,  Tom  said — 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  yon  and  this  youne  offiaer  ol 
dragoons  are  old  acquaintances  ?  " 

"Well,  scarcely,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  young  ladj, 
in  a  more  friendly  manner  than  she  had  hitherto  ad- 
dressed him.  "I  have  known  him  but  for  a  short 
tim*  i  (hat  is,  since  he  ha«  been  appointed  to  patrol  tbi» 

roaa. 

"Not  a  very  pleasant  owrupatioo  lor  a  soldier,  . 
should  think." 

"Oh !  he  grumbles  about  it  dreadfully,  and  declare* 
he  vnll  make  short  work  of  the  highwayraen  if  he  .ihoHid 
be  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  on«  of  them." 

"Ah!  "said  Tom. 

"  And  I  should  think  he  would,  too ;  for  he  is  «  *»»* 
young  fellow." 

"  Ah ! "  saivi  Tom,  ajraJa, 
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**  Dear  me,  what  a  stnuige  ejaoolation  What  do  joa 
M««D  by  that  P  " 

"  Oil !  nothing." 

"  But,  Sir  Thomaa,  if  yon  will  look  before  you,  you 
mil  see  the  gabled  roofs  of  a  boildinor.  That  is  Minton 
Hall." 

"  Your  residence." 

"  Exactly ;  and  I  hope,  sir,  yo^  will  not  refase  to 
enter  and  receire  my  father's  thanks  for  the  service  von 
have  done  me." 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  satisfaction — that  ia 
to  say,  lit  aay  other  time  than  the  present  moment. 
But,  the  fact  is,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  reach  Bum- 
ham.  I  ought  to  have  been  there  hours  ago,  but  I  have 
been  delayed  in  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  really  I 
must  decline  your  invitation." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that;  bat  you  will,  probably,  be 
passing  by  this  way  soon." 

"  Oh  !  yes.    I  am  on  the  road  frequently." 

"  Then,  wUl  you  promise  that  when  yon  pass  again, 
you  will  call?"  ,       ,-»     » 

*'  Oh !  certainly.    I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 

•0." 

"  Thanks.  And  now,  Sir  Thomas,  while  we  perform 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  My  advice  r  " 

"You  are  surprised,  no  doubt.  But,  if  I  recollect 
right,  you  said  you  were  a  justice  of  the  peaoe." 

«  Ah ! " 

"  That  strange  word  again." 

"  Excuse  me.  It's  a  habit  I  have  got.  It  means 
yes." 

"Oh!  indeed.  Well,  as  you  are  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  I  thought  I  would  ask  your  advice  upon  a  matter 
which  Ijiis  very  much  perplexed  me." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  you  all  the  assistance  ia 
my  power." 

"I  knew  that,  and  it  emboldened  me  to  address  you." 

"  Do  not  fear  to  speak  freely,"  said  Tom  King.  I  will 
promise  to  keep  secret  anything  you  may  confide  in  me." 

"  Well,  then.  Sir  Thomas,  it  concerns  my  being  out  at 
anch  an  hour  as  this  alone.  That  must  have  seemed 
nbvi'je  to  you." 

"  I  confess  it  did." 

"  in  asking  your  advice,  I  shall  explain  it.  To  be  brief, 
late  last  night  I  received  a  letter — an  anonymous  letter." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  I  have  ic  with  me  now,  but  there  is  not  light  eaough 
to  reud  iL  UoK«ver,  I  wiJI  make  yon  acquainted  with  its 
eontents  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect." 

"  That  will,  perhaps,  answer  the  pui^>oae  quite  as  well." 

"  I  hope  so.  The  writing  was  in  a  man's  hand,  and 
•onunenced  abruptly —  ! 

**  *  ¥<ywr  brother  is  in  great  danger — in  danger  of  his  \ 
h/e.  It  is  in  yowr  power  to  save  hvm.  If  you  wish  to  do 
#0,  you  will  hasten  to  his  chambers  in  London.  Ton 
must  get  there  at  least  two  howrs  before  da/wn,  or  you 
will  be  too  late,  cmd  he  will  swely  perish.  Be  speedy 
omd  secret.' " 

"Was  that  all?" 

"  Yes ;  and,  I  think,  almost  the  very  words." 

"  It  is  a  mystererious  letter." 

"  Very.  1  pondered  over  the  contents,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  set  out ;  and  I  did  so,  as  you  see." 

"  Andtdid  you  find  your  brother  ?  " 

"  No.  Yon  must  understand  he  is  studying  for  the  law, 
and  he  has  chambers  in  the  Temple.     I  went  there.** 

"  Were  you  in  time  ?  Were  you  there  two  hours  before 
datrbreak?" 

"XXi !  yea  ;  three  at  the  least." 

"  And  he  was  not  there  ?" 

"  Xo.  And  he  had  not  been  seen  sinoe  early  on  the 
precedine  evening:." 

"And  what  did  yon  do  then  ?"  asked  Tom  King,  whose 
interest  in  this  stranfje  narrative  rapidly  increased. 

"  I  made  all  the  inquiries  I  could,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  then  I  resol'ed  to  gallop  back  home,  which  I  have 
done." 

"And  yon  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  your 
brother?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  How  strange !" 

"  Now.  sir,  1  want  to  ask  your  adviee. 
batter  do  f    What  does  it  all  mean  P'" 


"  I  am  quite  pnraled  to  say,"  replied  Tom  King.  "  It  id 
really  a  most  mysterious  affair  from  first  to  last.  But  stop 
*  moment.  I  have  an  idea.  It  was  on  your  return  i\\\u 
TCfl  were  attacked  by  those  two  men  P  " 

"  Fes,  it  was." 

"  -Did  they  demand  any  money  from  you  ?  ** 

"  No.  It  appeared  as  though  they  desired  to  «lrag  me 
from  the  saddle.  All  took  place  so  suddenly,  however, 
that  I  cannot  recollect  perfectly." 

"  Ii,  is  ray  opinion,  then,"  said  Tom  King,  "  that  the 
letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  you  from 
your  home — for  what  purpose  or  for  what  reason  such  an 
outrage  should  be  planned,  I  am  not  able  to  hazard  an 
opinion." 

"  But,"  ttid  Mias  Minton,  "  if  my  abduction  was  the 
end  in  view,  why  was  I  suflFered  to  proceed  in  safety  as  far 
as  London  ?  " 

"  That  \B  a  difficult  question;  perhaps  you  set«ut  earlier 
than  was  expected  ?" 

"  It  might  be  so." 

"Have  you  an  enemy P  Do  you  know  anyone  who 
would  stoop  to  such  an  act  P  " 

The  lady  paused,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated. 

Then  she  said — 

"  No ;  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  guilty  of  so  great 
an  outrage." 

"Then  I  must  confess  myself  bafiBed." 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  am 
perfectly  bewildered.  But,  stay!  These  are  the  gates 
leading  to  the  Hall.    Are  you  sure  yon  will  not  eaker  P" 

"  I  cannot  to-night." 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  you  have  told  me  you  were  anxious 
to  reach  home,  and  I  have  no  right  to  detain  you  any 
longer.  For  all  that  you  have  done  fn  my  behalf,  I  trust 
that  you  will  accept  ray  best  and  deepest  thanks.  I  told 
von  what  had  occurred,  in  the  faint  hope  that  you  might 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  extraordinary  afifair." 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do ;  and,  once  more  expressing  mj 
thanks,  I  say  farewell." 

"  Farewell,  too,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Before  we  part, 
however,  I  should  like  to  free  you  from  the  deception  i 
have  played  npon  you.  I  am  not  what  I  have  declared 
myself.  I  am  one  of  those  highwaymen  whom  you  hoD« 
your  friend.  Lieutenant  Grenne,  will  speedily  brins  ro 
justice." 

"  infp««.ibi8." 

"  It  is  quite  trae." 

"  You  a  highwayman  P" 

"Yes." 

"  And  your  name  ?" 

"Tom  King." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXX. 

TOM  KIKS  HAS  A  MYSTEEIOl  S  ADVENTURE  WITH  V4)i*l 
MEIANCHOLY   STEANQER. 

WiTHOiTT  waiting  to  hear  what  the  lady  would  say  after 
hearing  this  announced,  and  without  waiting  to  see  what 
she  would  do,  Tom  King  touched  his  horse  with  tho  spw, 
and  set  ofi'  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  of  London. 

Once,  and  once  only,  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and 
when  he  did  so  he  saw  her  sitting  upon  her  steea  and 
looking  after  him*  her  face  and  attitude  expressive  of  ttM 
utmost  astonishment. 

After  this  Tom  King  did  not  look  back,  eo  what  beoam* 
of  her  he  knew  not. 

lie  had  terminated  the  interview  somewhat  abruptly. 

The  reason  was  that  he  was  warned  it  was  time  to  break 
np  the  conference  by  seeing  m  theeaoteru  hori«ou  some 
long  pale  beams  of  light,  which  indicated  tbat  dawn 
was  at  hand. 

He  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  the  deserted  man- 
sion, and  by  the  time  he  arrived  there  he  felt  quite  cer- 
tain it  would  be  daylight,  and  broad  daylight,  too. 

Clearly,  then,  it  was  the  best  and  wisest  thing  he 
conld  do. 

He  had,  strangely  enough,  learned  more  than  he  had 
ever  hoped  to  become  acquainted  with. 

The  simple  chance  of  his  having  declared  himself  to 
ise  a  justice  of  the  peace  had  induced  Miss  Minton  to 

i'>  .make  a  confidant  of  him,  afid  in  a  matter  which  was 
well  calculated  to  perplex  anyone. 
When  he  bad  obtained  all  the  information,  however. 
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which  it  was  in  her  power  to  <.'ive,  an<1  wIihm  he  buvv 
those  harbiujrers  of  the  coining  day,  Torn  King  deter- 
mined to  be  off  without  any  more  <leiay. 

He  had  revealed  his  true  per-ou  for  several  reasons, 
and  one  of  them  was  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  from  the  declaration 

He  felt  tolerably  certain  that  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand  of  the  dragoons  would  learn  how  neatly  and  eaaily 
his  prey  had  slipped  through  hie  fingers,  aud  Tom  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  the  amoont  of  annoyance  and  vexation 
which  he  would  feel. 

"  I  have  had  a  fine  night  oi  it,"  he  muttereta  to  him> 
self,  as  he  galloped  along  the  road ;  "  a  very  fine  night, 
indeed.  Here  I  am,  with  daylight  shining  on  me,  and 
on  my  way  back,  and  not  a  penny  richer  than  I  wa« 
when  I  set  out.  I  have  had  all  this  danger  for  nothing — 
absolutely  for  nothing.  Was  ever  anybody  known  to  have 
such  bad  luck  ?  But  let  a  traveller  show  himself,  and  let 
him  be  who  he  may,  and  let  the  danger  be  as  great  as 
it  likes,  I  will  stop  him,  and,  what  is  more,  take  every 
penny  he  has  about  him ! " 

With  this  resolution,  Tom  continued  on  his  way,  though 
he  shaped  his  course  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  his 
destination. 

On  his  way  his  mind  was  occupied  with  thinking  over 
all  that  the  young  girl  had  said. 

The  adventure,  take  it  altogether,  was  one  well  calca- 
lated  to  provoke  thought  and  find  materials  for  reflec- 
tion. 

And  now  the  dawn  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 

Streak  after  streak  of  grayish  light  shot  up  from  the 
horizon,  and  shed  a  pale  glimmer  upon  the  still  sleeping 
earth. 

Although  indulging  in  the  reflections  which  we  have 
mentioned,  he  kept  a  sharp  look-out  around  him,  and 
presently  an  ejaculation  came  from  his  li^. 

At  the  same  moment  he  quickened  his  horse's  speed, 
and  turned  his  head  in  a  slightly  different  direction  to 
the  one  he  had  been  pursuing. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  because  he  had  seen  a  single 
horseman  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  a  copse,  and  take 
his  way  across  a  piece  of  open  ground  of  considerable 
extent. 

In  the  dim,  dawnlight  his  figure,  and  that  of  his  steed, 
looked  hazy  and  indistinct,  and  as  they  crossed  the  piece 
of  common  or  heath,  they  looked  more  like  some  shadowy^ 
spectral  horse  and  rider  than  aught  else. 

It  was,  then,  this  which  had  brought  the  exclamation 
to  Tom's  lips,  and  which  had  caused  him  to  press  his  horse 
to  make  still  greater  exertions. 

The  rider,  be  he  who  he  might,  was  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  Tom  saw  that  a  hard  gallop  was  inevitable 
if  he  was  to  overtake  him. 

This  was  nothing. 

He  was  intent  only  upon  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  come 
up  with  him,  and  demand  whatever  money  and  valuables 
he  carried. 

With  this  intention  away  he  flew. 

The  traveller,  however,  did  not  look  back,  and  seemed 

Eerfectly  oaconscious  of  the  fact  that  someone  was  pursuing 
im. 

His  steed  was  going  at  a  kind  of  half  gallop,  a  speed 
very  comfortable  to  the  rider,  who  sat  in  the  saddle  as 
though  plunged  in  deep  and  melancholy  thought. 

The  common  or  heath,  across  which  he  was  taking  his 
way  in  a  diagonal  direction,  was  covered  w  ith  soft,  crisp 
turf,  upon  which  the  horse's  hoofs  produced  scarcely  an 
audible  sound,  so  that  the  highwayman  was  enabled  to 
get  very  close  to  the  traveller  before  the  latter  was  aware 
of  it. 

Upon  a  closer  approach,  Tom  King  discovered  that  he 
was  quite  a  young  man,  being,  indeed,  just  about  to  enter 
into  manhood. 

His  attire  was  plain  aud  simple,  and  dark  in  hue. 

At  his  side  he  carried  a  long,  straight  sword. 

But  it  was  this  stranger's  countenaoce  that  attracted 
Tom  King's  attention. 

No  one  could  gaze  upon  the  delicately-foraied  features,  / 
with  the  expression  of  pensiveness  upon  theiBt  without 
feeling  immediately  and  deeply  interested. 

Tom  at  once  wondered  what  could  have  nrodooed  oo 
profound  a  melancholy  in  one  so  handsome  iuia  so  ^onng. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  did  not  feel  io  ttie  le»A 
onlioed  to  forego  his  intentioD. 


He  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  want  of  success  h» 
hii<l  had  throughout  tlie  iii^'ht. 

Spurring  his  horse  still  m<>r€t,  he  in  a  few  bounds  was 
8i(ie  by  side  with  this  young  man. 

"  Halt !  halt!"  he  cried,  levelliner  a  pistol  at  him  as  he 
spoke.     "  Halt !  I  say.     Tour  money  or  your  life  !" 

Almost  mechanically,  as  it  seemed,  the  traveller  pulled 
ap  his  horse. 

"  You  win  have  but  a  pom  oooty  from  me,"  he  said,  in 
sad  tones.  "  I  have  nothing  about  me  of  any  greater 
value  than  njy  sword,  and  that  I  shall  struggle  to  prevent 
you  from  taking  possession  of." 

The  words  were  spoken  sadly,  quietly,  and  yet  firmly. 

Somehow,  he  could  not  tell  why,  Tom  King  fully 
believed  what  this  young  man  said. 

He  would  have  staked  his  life  he  spoke  the  truth.  There 
was  smch  an  air  of  earnest  ingenuousness  about  him. 
Nevertheless,  Ton:  CCtud  not  control  his  disappointment, 
aad  he  said— 

"  Do  you  carry  no  trinkets  or  ornaments  ?  " 

"  No,  none,"  was  the  reply.  "  Look  and  satisfy  your- 
self." 

With  these  words,  the  melancholy  stranger  unclasped 
his  riding-cloak,  and  allowed  Tom  King  a  fml  view  of  hi« 
person. 

It  fully  bore  out  the  tmth  of  what  he  had  just  said. 

He  carried  no  trinkets  or  ornaments  about  him,  and 
Tom,  glancing  at  his  hands,  saw  that  there  was  not  a 
single  ring  upon  any  one  of  his  fingers. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he  saw  that 
it  was  ornamented  in  a  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
manner,  and  must  have  been  worth  a  very  large  sum  of 
money. 

It  seemed  strange,  Tom  thought,  for  anyone  carrying 
such  a  weapon,  to  have  no  articles  of  value  about  him 
whatever,  and  so  he  said— 

"  Come,  sir,  if  you  have  nothing  else,  I  am  sure  yoo 
carry  a  purse.    Hand  me  that." 

"  It  is  not  worth  your  taking,"  was  the  answer.  "  It 
contains  less  than  a  guinea,  in  silver.  However,  take  it ; 
here  it  is,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  ask  you  to  take  tag  life 
as  well,  if  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  you. 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  even  greater 
dejection  than  before ;  indeed,  the  young  man  seemed  as 
though  his  heart  was  breaking. 

Tom  felt  his  disappointment  and  vexation  subside  in 
the  intense  desire  which  he  felt  to  learn  the  cause  of  this 
young  man's  deep  sorrow. 

He  could  not  account  for  anyone,  occupying  the  station 
in  life  that  he  evidently  did,  being  out  upon  the  road  in 
such  a  penniless  condition. 

The  stranger  put  an  end  to  Tom's  speculations  by  say- 
ing — 

"Come,  sir,  here  is  my  purse.  Take  it,  and  let  me 
be  gone,  as  the  errand  I  am  upon  will  admit  of  no  delay." 

"  Nay,  you  are  free  to  pass." 

"  But,  my  purse  ?  " 

"  Keep  it.  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  anything ;  indeed, 
I  feel  as  though  it  would  give  me  a  pleasure  if  I  could  be 
of  some  assistance  to  you. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  stranger. 

Without  another  word  he  replaced  the  purse  in  his 
pocket  and  set  his  horse  in  motion. 

"  No  luck  again,"  muttered  Tom  King,  as  he  turned 
round  with  the  intention  of  retracing  his  steps.  "No 
luck  again !  Well,  after  this,  I  will  give  up  altogether, 
and  go  straight  back.  It  is  quite  certain  fortune  is  aarainst 
,!?«.  Tba*  is  clear  enough.  She  *s  toaiy  oaJSod  a  Itokle 
*^i/l«,  for  stkch  I  ever  found  her." 

At  this  moment  he  was  startled  b-ya  duliaoTtncl  intltc 
rear,  and  he  immediately  faced  abocvb. 

To  his  surprise,  he  f oimd  the  melancholy  6txaai|rrT 
oiose  to  him. 
ScJBing  in  his  steed,  the  latter  said — 
"Yo«  are  surprised,  no  doubt,   that  I  shonM    have 
eaAimed  after  you ;  but  the  fact  is  I  want  to  speak  ta 
yba  kr  a  vaamemt." 

"  I  am  entirdy  at  your  service,"  said  Tom  King,  and 
•e  he  apdke  he  raised  his  hat,  and  made  a  doep  sad  «e- 
opectfol  bow. 

The  traveller  returned  the  salute  with  thai  air  of 
."wlan^ioly  which  seemed  to  pervade  aH  his  actions. 

Some  slight  surprise  was  alse  visible  whea  he  aem 
the  gmoalQi  aaaoHflr  ib  whioh  Tom  bowocL 
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"  I  was  ooDTinced  "  he  said, "  that  you  were  no  commoa 
robber,  and  if  I  needed  any  confirmation  yoor  behaviour 
MTonld  suppi;   t." 

Tom  mad'^  no  other  reply  to  this  highly  flattering 
«peech  thao  to  bow  again. 

"  I  have  battened  after  yon  in  order  to  ask  a  favour.  I 
am  impelled  to  do  so,  because  I  »~'n  see  that-^ott  .hav«  the 
bearing  of  a  gentlemen." 

How  true  this  remarjr  was! 

It  sent  a  sharp  pain  through  Tom  Ring's  heart  when 
he  heard  it,  for  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  past 
vividly  before  him. 

There  is  something  in  the  deportment  of  a  real  thorough- 
bred gfentleman  which  can  neither  be  defined  nor  imi- 
tated. 

Tom  King  had  been  bom  and  had  lived  a  gentleman, 
and  the  bearing  he  had  then  acquired — or,  rather,  which 
'tame  to  him  as  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct — had  never 
.eft  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  disguise  it,  it 
would  at  times  peep  forth. 

This  melancholy  traveller  had  detected  it,  not  only  in 
his  speech,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  comported 
himself. 

The  stranger  had  paused,  but  fmding  that  Tom  said 
nothing,  he  continued— 

"  That  you  have  also  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  I  do 
not  doubt,  although  you  appear  in  the  singular  character 
of  a  highwayman. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  the  tendency  of  these  remarks  may 
be,"  said  Tom  King,  "  but  if  it  is  in  my  power,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  render  you  any  service  you  may  ask,  for  I  havo 
experienced  from  the  first  a  strange  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  you." 

"  And  I  for  '■ou.  And  now  to  tell  you  in  a  word  or  two, 
for  time  is  precious,  the  nature  of  the  favour  I  wish  you 
to  grant  me." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  In  order,  then,  to  convince  you  that  all  is  just  and 
honourable,  I  wUl  tell  you  who  I  am — the  cause  of  this 
deep  melancholy — and  then  ask  you  the  favour.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  say  whether  you  will  grant  it  or  not." 

"  I  shall  grant  it,  no  doubt." 

"Well,  then,  to  begin  with.  My  name  is  Boderick 
Minton." 

Tom  King  could  not  help  starting  violently  when  this 
camame  fell  upon  his  ear. 

It  was  the  same  as  had  been  given  by  the  young  lady 
he  had  saved  from  tbe  two  men. 

The  coincidence  was  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  he 
prepared  himself  to  listen  with  redoubled  interest. 

The  sudden  movement  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  but  he  made  no  remark  concerning  it. 

He  continued  to  speak  in  tbe  same  plaintive  tone  of 
voice. 

"By  birth  and  education,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  the  only  son  of  Frederick  Minton,  of  Minton 
,  Hall,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  place.  Having  a 
fancy  for  the  law,  however,  I  have  taken  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  study  of  it.  So  much 
for  myself." 

"  Enough — enough,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  this  explana- 
tion is  not  needful.  Let  me  hear  the  natpre  of  your 
request." 

"  In  one  moment.  I  have  an  only  sister,  fhr  wbom  I 
have  a  more  than  brotherly  affection.  Some  time  since, 
a  suitor  presented  himself,  and  demanded  her  hand.  His 
name  was  Godfrey  Royston.  My  father  referred  him  to 
my  sister  for  hia  reply,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  biasing  his  daughter's 
inclinations.  He  presented  himself  to  my  sister,  and  was 
rejected.  After  tbia  we  met  as  of  old,  and  I  saw  no  change 
in  his  manner ;  but  I  was  warned  by  one  who  knew  h<m, 
and  who  stated  him  to  be  of  a  treacherous,  revengeitJ 
disposition,  and,  above  all,  one  who  never  overlooked  any 
slight  that  might  be  put  upon  him.  After  receiving  the 
caution,  I  resolved  to  be  careful.  Not  many  days  Mter- 
•wards,  however,  I  and  Godfrey  mefc  At  first  all  went 
well;  but,  eventually,  we  quarrelled.  To  give  you  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  or  to  relate  tee  particulars  con- 
cerning it,  would  take  too  long  to  tell  now,  for  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  morning  warns  me  to  be  brief.  In  a 
word,  then,  we  quarrelled,  and  a  challenge  was  the  result. 
We  agreed  Ko  fight  a  duel.  The  weapons  chosen  nere 
•words.    We  agreed  to  meet  at  a  spot  which  was  scarcely 


!  ever  visited,  and  where  we  should  have  no  fear  of  inter- 
I  niption.  We  were  each  to  be  attended  by  ooe  second.  It 
was  to  be  a  duel  to  the  death.  And  now  t-»  the  cause  of 
my  sadness  and  melancholy.  Ever  since  the  challenge  I 
have  experienced  such  a  feeling  of  depression  as  I  had 
before  not  the  least  conception  of.  I  seemed  at  once  to 
lose  all  my  spirits,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  recover  them. 
I  The  duel  is  to  take  place  at  sunrise  this  morning.  In 
tpite  of  myself  my  (inaction  has  increased,  and  this  mom* 
irp  it  received  a  great  aooessim>»  I  received  '.(,*„  last 
mi^ht,  or  rather  early  this  morning,  a  letter  from  the* 
friend  who  had  promised  to  act  as  my  i^econd,  to  say  that  he 
should  be  coe^poUed  to  decline.  I  had  my  doubts  aboat 
the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  for  it  seemed  so  strange  to 
me  that  my  friend  should  alter  his  mind  so  suddenly, 
and  then  not  to  let  me  know  of  it  until  the  last 
moment.  There  was  no  time  to  obtain  another 
second,  so  I  madf  my  way  to  the  residence  of  my  friend, 
for  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  letter  was  a  forgery. 
Why  I  should  think  this,  I  know  not,  for  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  find  a  motive  which  could  induce  anyone  to  send  me 
such  a  forged  communication.  However,  I  went  to  my 
friend's  house.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  had  not  been 
seen  for  several  hours.  I  could  gain  no  information  as 
regards  where  he  was  to  be  found.  This  seemed  to  con- 
firm my  suspicions.  By  this  time,  however,  the  hour  had 
arrived — passed,  indeed — when  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  set  out  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed  spot  in  time, 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  my  opponent  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  say  that  I  was  late.  And  so,  being 
unable,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  find  another 
second,  I  set  out  alone,  resolved  to  attend  the  duel  without 
the  company  of  a  second.  But  all  the  way  I  have  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  depression  for  which  I  am  quite  unable 
to  account.  I  feel,  indeed,  as  a  man  would  feel  who  was 
being  led  out  to  execution.  I  am  no  coward,  though  I 
have  never  yet  been  in  an  encounter  where  my  life  was  at 
stake.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  a  second  with  me  my  dejection 
would  vanJSh,  and  I  should  once  more  become  myself. 
And  now  that  I  have  told  you  all,  you  can  probably  guess 
the  nature  of  the  favour  I  was  about  to  ask  at  yoor 
hands." 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

IN  WHICH  TOM  KING  BECOMES  THE  SPECTATOR  OF  SOMS 
VERT  SINGULAR  EVENTS  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  THB 
OLD   QUARRY. 

Tom  King  had  sat  perfectly  still  upon  his  horse  while  the 
melancholy  stranger  spoke. 

He  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  interrupt  him, 
bnt  listened  attentively. 

The  story  which  he  told  was  in  itself  simple  enough, 
and  yet  Tom  felt  deeply  interested,  so  deeply,  indeed, 
that  he  forgot  his  own  danger  in  being  abroad  at  that 
hour. 

What  he  had  heard  was,  he  felt  certain,  nothing  more 
than  the  prologue  to  some  act  of  more  than  common 
interest. 

Of  course,  he  had  not  failed  in  an  instant  to  identify  this 
melancholy  young  man  as  the  brother  of  Miss  Minton. 

It  was  this  that  made  him  start. 

How  events  would  develop  themselves  was,  of  course, 
more  than  he  could  tell;  but  that  something  strange 
would  result  he  felt  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  had  finished  speaking,  how- 
ever, Tom  King  hastened  to  reply — 

"  I  can  easily  guess  your  request,"  he  said, "  and  feel 
great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  it.  If  you  are  willing  to 
accept  of  my  services,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  act  as  your 
second." 

"  Thanks !  thanks ! "  replied  young  Minton.  "  It  is 
true  we  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  that  our  acquain- 
fcacceship  has  begun  in  a  very  strange  ndanner.  Never- 
theless, under  the  circumstances,  I  (hall  be  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  consent  to  act  in  that  capacitv." 

"  I  consent  wilUncrly  enough.  Is  it  far  that  you  have 
to  go  ?" 

"  No ;  I  had  almost  reached  my  journey's  end  when  yon 
stopped  me." 

"  Let  us  proceed  at  once,  then ;  for,  if  you  are  to  Keep 
your  appointment,  you  have  no  time  to  idSe.  The  sun 
will  rise  shortly."  ^ 

"  I  suppose  BU.    Come,  sir,  set  forward.     I  am  ready. 
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**  If  it  pleases  you,  as  we  have  not  far  to  go,  let  ua  cro- ;     "  " :  nmst  be  a  wiW,  romantic  spot." 
cc«d  at  a  canter.     We  sball  then  bo  able  to  converse  with  t      "  It  uj,  inuffii;  aad  picturesque  ia  the  extreme.     But 
each  other ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  aomethiufj    you  will  see  it  shortly,  and  then  you  will  say  a  ruore  appro- 
to  say  which  will  form  a  Idnd  of  commentary  to  what  yo«    priate  spot  could  not  possibly  be  fouud.     Yon  tvill  say  it. 
hara  just  told  me,  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  place  a  quarry,  but  it  i  etaius  it« 

"  Indeed !  is  it  possioic  that  yon  are  acqtiatnT«d  with  I  name  from  what  it  once  has  been. 
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"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  bat,  without  farther  proiace,  I 
will  recount  to  you  the  pnrticalara  of  aa  adventure  1  had 
not  long  ago,  and  which  intimately,  I  believe,  concerns 
yourself." 

"  Pray  proceed,  sir,  for  you  have  greatly  awakened  my 
carioaitv." 

Tom  King  then  related  to  the  young  man  the  particutare 
of  the  attack  upon  his  sister  in  the  lane. 

He  told  him  how  he  had  rescued  her;  how,  to  save  him- 
self fiom  imminent  danger,  he  had  announced  himself 
under  a  false  name ;  and  how,  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
young  lady;had  appealed  to  him,  and  asked  him  hie  ftdv?.oe 
npon  a  matter  whicb  had  puzaled  her  exceedingly. 

The  young  man  listened  to  this  extraordinary  ua--^  aaa 
with  mingled  feelings. 

Then  Tom  continued. 

"I  must  confess  that,  when  she  asked  me  tnhBt  I 
fch©nght  of  all  this,  I  was  puzzled  to  reply,  b»t  I  hazarded 
an  opinion  that  the  anonymous  letter  had  been  sent  to  her 
with  a  view  to  secure  her  abduction.  I  had  then  little 
grounds  for  such  a  belief,  but  what  you  have  since  told  me 
«onfirm8  me  in  it." 

"  How  80  ?  " 

"  It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  connect  the  two  letters 
together.     I  believe  that  both  came  from  the  same  hand." 

"  But  for  what  motive  ?  " 

"  T  think  I  can  toll  you.  Did  yon  not  say  that  this 
G»>carey  Boyston  was  a  rejected  suitor  of  your  sister's.", 

"  Yes — yes." 

"And  that  you  had  recHvod  a  bad  character  of  him,  and 
been  cautioned  to  beware  f  " 

"  Yes,  too." 

"  Well,  then,  I  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  scheme  of  his 
to  gratify  his  revenge." 

"Rut  how  about  the  disappearance  of  my  friend— the 
01^  who  promised  to  be  my  second  in  the  duel  H  " 

**  That  is  strange,  I  admit ;  but,  granting  that  the  letter 
you  received  was  a  forgery,  it  is  only  naturBkl  to  still  further 
suppose  that  he  was  decoyed  aw,,y  in  some  manner,  and 
prevented  from  keeping  his  appointment.  Rely  npon  it, 
that  those  who  would  forge  a  letter  would  not  scruple 
to  do  tbiit,  and  I  much  fear  that  even  worse  remains 
behind." 

"  Yon  seem  to  fancy,  then,  that  this  strange  dejection 
tc  which  I  have  been  a  prey  has  some  special  meaning." 

"  I  do ;  for  I  am  one  who  has  been  taught,  by  long  expe- 
rience, the  folly  of  disregarding  presentimaats.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  fully  believe  in  them." 

"  Then  mine  was  a  presentiment  ?  " 

"  Yes  •  a  foreboding  of  great  danger  about  to  happen. 
It  is  tc  te  hoped,  however,  that  by  keeping  strictly  upon 
our  guard  we  may  be  able  to  avert  it." 

"  I  hope  so,  too." 

"And  now,  there  is  one  more  question.  When  yoi 
have  replied  t»  it  I  sball  perhaps  be  able  to  JKAke  exsnOkr- 
thing  from  <,he  tangled  threads  of  this  Strang®  3*i»f.°* 

"  What  is  the  question  ?  " 

"Where  is  the  spot  appointed  for  the  duel  P" 

"It  is  close  by." 

"  In  an  unfrequented  spot  ?  " 

''  Yes ;  but  you  must  think  nothing  of  that.  We  wum^i 
to  be  secure  from  interruption." 

"  Yee— yes ;  I  know.     What  pbjce  ia  it,  thcogb.    A 

WOOllP" 

"  No ;  a  quarj-y." 
"  -b.  qnarry  ?  " 

*'  ^^^-^ 

"What  a  strange  place  for  sneb  a  meeting. 

•*  It  seems  so";  but  I   ought  to  explain.     It  present* 

Kttle  of  the  appearance  of  a  C|uarry.     Very  many  years, 

i»3dee(V    have  elapsed   since  it  was  worked.     Tradition 

almost'    .'orgets    it.     Some  extensive    operations   must, 

however,  at  some  remote  period  have  been  carried  on 

here,  for  the  place  is  both  deep  and  vast.    All  the  stone  .        .  .  „  . 

.tias  been  dug  up  and  carried  away,  so  now  the  sides  and    ^gilance  in  the  least,  or  permit  yoursoK  to  be  thrown  off 

tjie  bottom  are  covered  with  dense,  luxunoas  vegetation,  |  your  guard  hy  any  circumstance.     I  have  tha  worst  poe. 

<-u..,>  us-- •"■•'•*-  ■■'  •«'!'-'>'  asres  upon  a  mnk  soil."  iaible  opinion  oS  yoax  foe." 


"  That  is  easily  enough  understood.  But  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  picture.sque,  romantic  spot,  such  as  you 
describe,  would  be  the  resort  of  many  p'easura-seeking 
persons. 

"  At  one  time  xt  used  to  be,  but  some  years  ago  it  was 
made  the  scene  of  a  most  horrible  and  brutal  murder,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  shunned  by  almost  everyone. 
Many  firmly  believe  that  it  is  haunted." 

"  rou  have  quite  raised  my  curiosity  about  this  old 
quarry,  so  much  so  that  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
there  were  other  and  more  important  things  to  talk 
about." 

"  Yon  must  be  speedy,  for  the  sun  is  about  ti  iia--. 
Look  how  fiery  red  the  east  now  is,  and  yonder,  by  \\^.\ 
dump  of  trees,  is  the  excavation  I  have  spoken  of." 

Young  Minton  pointed  to  a  group  of  trees  about  « 
hundred  yards  distant. 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  be  brief  in  what  I  say.  Bewara 
of  your  opponent.  It  is  my  impression  that  he  has  some 
sinister  end  in  view,  therefore  I  say,  beware ! " 

"  I  will  be  careful." 

"  You  have  need  to  be  ;  for  although  I  have  never  seen 
him,  my  impression  concerning  this  Godfrey  Royston  is 
that  he  is  a  very  unscrupulous  personage." 

"  What  do  yon  advise  ?  " 

"You  must  meet  him,  of  course.  But  be  all  the  time 
fuUy  upon  your  guard.  If  I  must  give  my  own  opinion, 
it  is  that  he  has  removed  your  second  in  order  to  be  better 
able  to  carry  out  some  nefarious  design  he  has  in  hand.  I 
believe  he  intended  to  carry  off  your  sister,  but,  happfly, 
in  that  he  has  been  foiled." 

"  Yes,  through  you,  my  friend." 

"  Friend !    You  forget  yourself.    I  am  a  nighwayman." 

"  Nevertheless,  yon  have  fully  established  your  claim  to 
my  friendship." 

"  Be  it  so,  then ;  and  now  a  fresh  thought  has  straok 
me." 

"  What  is  it  P" 

"  Should  yon  not  like  to  know  whether  these  suspicions 
which  yon  have  of  Godfrey  Royston  are  jujit  or  un- 
founded ?  " 

"  I  should,  indeed.  I  would  give  luuch  to  obtain  suob 
knowledge." 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  how  I  tiiink  it  m»y  be  gained." 

"How?" 

"  In  this  way.  If  our  suspicions  are  well  grounded,  he 
will  expect  to  see  yon  arrive  at  the  quairy  this  morning 
without  a  second." 

"  He  would,  assuredly." 

"  Then  my  presence  in  that  capacity  would,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  have  the  effect  of  deranging  his  plans." 

"  If  we  are  right." 

"  Just  so.  But  it  would,  1  fancy,  be  very  desirable  to 
know  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong." 

"  Vory,  indeed.  But  I  don't  see  how  it  can  possibly  he 
managed." 

"  I  will  tell  you.    What  are  the  weapons  chosen  ?  *' 

"  Swords." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  yon  say  so.  Well,  such  being  the 
GBse,  you  will  have  a  chance  of  defending  yourself.  Are 
you  well-skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  ?  ' 

"  I  have  practised  well.  But  what  is  the  diift  of  your 
remarks  ?  " 

"  I  propose  that  you  should  descoBfl  into  the  quarry 
alone,  as  though  you  had  no  second  with  you.  Keep  a 
warv  eye  upon  your  opponent,  and,  if  he  tries  auy  mis' 
chief  '«»  ready  to  defend  yoursfclf." 

•^  *«  -•  you  ?  " 

"  With  your  consent  I  wiH  conceal  myself  savMbwhePB 
close  at  hand,  and,  should  cireumatances  render  it  neces- 
sary, I  will  intsrfePB." 

"  Agreed.     I  am  woii  pl<M8ed  witks  outih  as  sirrange- 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  ao.  Bat,  pray  beat  5ii  mind 
•j>at  my  suspicions  are  very  strong.    Do  not  relax  yoor 
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•*  Yon  may  depend  I  shaD  be  carefol.  Porewarnod, 
forearmed,  you  know." 

"  Of  course.  Eely  upon  it,  by  adopting  this  tneaciire, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  whole  truth  of  the  affair." 

"  I  consent — I  ooniwat.  Bat  where  shall  you  (xmeeal 
yours  tjf.* 

"  In  the  most  fitting  situ&tum  I  can  find.  I  should 
like  to  be  where  I  can  see  and  hear  all  that  passes  with- 
out being  seen  myself,  and  also  where  I  should  be  able  to 
render  you  ready  assistance  if  it  was  required." 

"  The  latter^  *■  iaabf,  will  b«  dilliciUt;  but  we  shall  see 
when  we  arrive.'' 

"  We  are  full  early.* 

"  True ;  and  yet  1  think  the  sun  wiU  rise  in  a  mitl  t» 
or  two  at  most.    Yonder  is  the  brink  of  the  anarry." 

"  Then,  if  agreeable  to  you.  we  will  dismount  here,  and 
secure  our  horses  to  this  tree. ' 

"  Agreed." 

The  pair  diBmoanted,  and  the  horses  were  secured  as 
proposed. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  young  Minton,  "  that  my  adversary 
has  already  arrived.  If  so,  it  will  spoil  our  plot  if  we  are 
seen  together.  Do  you  wait  here,  therefore,  and  I  will 
go  on  in  advance.  You  follow  me  cautiously  to  the  brink 
of  the  abyss,  and  if  you  lie  down  you  will  be  able  to  look 
over." 

«« Yes— yes!" 

"  If  I  see  nothing  oi  my  foe  I  will  give  a  low  whistle, 
and  when  you  hear  it  you  will  descend  with  all  speed  and 
conceal  yourself  somewhere  dose  at  hand." 

"  I  understand." 

"  Pause  here,  then,  and  as  soon  as  I  disappear  over  the 
brink,  follow." 

Tom  King  promised  compliance  with  this  request,  and 
young  Minton  set  forward. 

The  distance  to  the  brink  of  the  old  quarry  was  merely 
a  few  yards,  so  the  distance  was  quickly  passed  over. 

When  he  saw  him  disappear,  however,  Tom  King  felt 
a  strange  foreboding  sensation  come  over  hin,  And  he 
wished  some  other  arrangement  had  been  made. 

He  feared  some  harm  would  befall  the  young  stranger, 
who  he  already  began  to  like,  though  so  short  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  their  first  meeting. 

He  darted  forward  in  a  moment,  though  he  was  careful 
to  sink  down,  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  look  over  the 
brink  whUe  lying  face  downwards. 

By  adopting  this  precaution  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  be  seen  by  anyone  who  might  happen  to  be  below, 
since  only  a  part  of  his  head  and  the  upper  portion  of  hia 
face  was  visible. 

Looking  down  Tom  perceived  that  young  Minton  had 
already  descended  to  a  considerable  depth  by  means  of  a 
rade  and  precipitous  winding  path. 

The  scene  wliich  the  highwayman  beheld  from  this  point 
was  one  of  rare  sylvan  beauty. 

Below  him  was  a  huge,  irregular-shaped  dingle,  which, 
M  the  young  Minton  had  truly  said,  was  completely  over- 
sown with  dense  vegetation. 

Here  and  there  huge  masses  of  rock  jutted  boldly  out, 
thus  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

Take  it  for  all  in  aU,  it  was  as  delightful  and  picturesque 
a  spot  as  could  be  found  all  over  England. 

The  depth  of  this  excavation  was  in  proportion  to  its 
vast  extent. 

The  consequence  was,  that  a  kind  of  gloom  restad  near 
the  bottom,  for  there  was  not  yet  light  enough  in  the  sky 
to  illuminate  this  singular  place. 

As  he  continued  to  gaze,  however,  Tom's  eyes  became 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  follow  the  movements  of  young  Minton  with 
great  ease. 

Down  he  went,  still  lower  and  deeper  down,  until  at 
length  he  paused  upon  a  arriaU  plateau,  formed  by  a  led^e 
of  rock. 
_  tipon  this,  however,  duet  and  seeds  had  m^m  time  to 
time  fallen,  so  that  novr  it  was  covered  with  soft  fine 
turf. 

It  was  here  that  young  Minton  paused. 

Drawing  hio  sword,  he  looked  around  him,  mid  Torn 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  faint  whistle  ariee 
from  the  depths  below. 

Bol  he  was  disappointed. 

T  oang  Minton  st^rtod,  and  uttered  a  Cunt  ejaculation. 

T.-cua  aa.w  he  wus  hMkinff  aoroaa  to  tb«  opDoaite  aide 


\  of  the   quarry,  and   h«  fol'owcd  bis   gaze  in  that  diieo- 

ttCkB.  ^ 

He  then  can^t  ■«»  s  >.tff^tUe  form  oi  a  nia;j  whe  w«» 
making  hia  way  do\»  «*•*/  the  ^uaiTy  in  the  same  wayii 
seemed  as  young  Minton  bad  done. 

"  That  is  GodfrGy  Eoyston,  1  suppose,"  Tom  mutterecl 
to  himself;  "and  he  is  alone,  too.  That  confirnas  my 
suspicions.  How  carefully  he  desceac^  !  I  wish  I  had 
not  raade  that  arrangement  with  y^Aug  Minton.  He  is  a 
long  way  off  me  if  anything  should  occur  I  fear  I  could 
render  him  but  little  assistance.  He  must  look  to  himselfi 
however.  For  my  own  part,  I  wiU  get  a  couple  of  pistolH 
ready ;  but  it  seems  from  this  point  I  can  be  nothing 
u^re  than  a  mere  spectator  of  what  goes  on  b>3low." 


OnAPTER  CCCCLXXIl. 

TOM  KINO  TS  A   WITNESS  TO  A  TERRIBLE  TRA(#b<DT  DT 

TBI  OLD  qUABST. 

The  aspeot  of  affairs  in  the  old  quarry  was  curious  and 

peculiar,  and  promised  to  become  more  and  more  so  every 

moment. 

As  Tom  King  had  truly  said,  he  was  a  long  way  off  to 
render  any  assistance  should  circumstances  arise  such  an 
would  make  his  appearance  necessary. 

However,  it  was  too  late  now  to  make  any  alteration, 
and  regrets  were  worse  than  useless. 

Having  placed  a  couple  of  pistols  on  the  turf  beside 
him,  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  seize  them  instantly 
should  occasion  render  it  necessary,  Tom  laid  himself 
down  quite  flat,  and  peeped  cautiously  over  the  edge  of 
the  abyss. 

The  time  it  had  taken  him  to  put  his  pistols  in  order 
for  instant  service  was  very  short,  and  when  he  once  more 
looked  into  the  quarry,  he  found  that  the  new  comer  was 
still  some  distance  from  the  little  plateau  3pon  which 
young  Minton  was  standing. 

From  his  attitude,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
place,  Tom  judged  that  this  little  plateau  was  the  spot 
selected  for  the  encounter. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  perceiving  that 
the  individual  who  he  had  made  up  his  mind  was  Godfrey 
Royston,  made  hie  way  towards  it,  while  young  Minton 
stood  quietly  on  his  guard  awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  a  material  increase 
in  the  amount  of  light  was  the  consequence,  so  that  Tom 
could  see  right  down  in  the  depths  of  the  quarry  with 
great  distinctness. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  plateau  we  have  referred 
to  was  a.bout  two  yards  square,  and  was  situated  about 
half-way  down  the  quarry. 

On  one  side  of  it  was  the  sharp  edge  of  a  precipice 
which  descended  to  a  frightful  depth. 

The  highwayman,  who  was  by  such  a  singular  conca- 
tenation of  events  destined  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  scene, 
felt  all  his  attention  absorbed  in  watching  Godfrey 
Roystoa — for  he  indeed  it  was. 

As  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  plateau,  and  as  the 
sun  climbed  higher  in  the  sky,  Tom  was  able  to  observe  his 
personal  appearance. 

He  was  a  young  man,  tall,  thin,  and,  for  an  English- 
man, unusually  swarthy. 

His  walk  was  ungainly,  and  his  limbs  were  just  the 
reverse  of  well-knit — his  joints  having  the  appearance  of 
being  loose. 

Nor  was  his  face — at  least,  what  portion  of  it  that  was 
visible — a  pleaoing  one. 

His  plumed  hat  was  drawn  down  over  his  brows,  and 
his  chin  was  buried  in  the  ample  clr^k  that  was  loosely 
wrapped  around  him. 

He  made  his  way  over  the  unlevel  ground  with  more 
agility  than  one  would  have  given  him  credit  for. 

Just  below  his  cloak  could  be  seen  the  polished  tip  of 
the  scabbard  of  hia  swoi-d,  and  Tom  noticed  that  Godft-eya 
right  hand  w«>  kept  in  a  constrained  manner  underneath 
his  cloak. 

After  having  seen  Lim,  Tom  felt  bis  previous  suspicions 
intensified. 

He  felt  that  he  was  a  man  capable  ol  any  amount  ol 
vLlainy. 

How  far  Tom  King  was  correct  in  his  estimate,  a<b 
shall  quickly  see. 

He  wiohfed  be  could  whimper  »  caiatioo  ui  tijj-  •»«•  -/» 
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yoong   Miiaton,  but,   onfortanately,  it  was  Bot  in  hia  : 
t>ower.  J 

His  only  hose  nas  that  the  young  man  was  fally  on  hic 
Tuard. 

By  this  time,  Grodfrey  Boyston  arrived  apon  the 
pla.t«au. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  sun  made  'hia  appearance 
ftbove  the  edge  of  the  quarry,  aiad  sent  down  a  rosy  beam 
of  light  upop  the  "^ot  which  had  been  selected  for  the 
oonflict. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Godfrey  Royston  saluted  his  opponent 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

He  was  responded  to  t'y  a  bow  that  waa  equally 
formal. 

Then  Godfrey  Royston,  hanug  reached  to  within  about 
a  dozen  paces  of  young  Minton,  paused  and  spoke. 

His  voice  came  upon  Tom's  ears  with  peculiar  clear- 
ness. 

The  sound,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  ascend ,  and  the 
air  was  remarkably  pure,  while  as  deep  a  silence  reiyned 
IB  and  about  that  old  quarry,  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  alone  and  unat- 
tended," Godfrey  said ;  "  and  it  seems  you  are  in  the 
same  position ;  but  the  friend  who  promised  to  be  my 
second,  failed  to  keep  his  appointment  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  having  had  to  search  for  him  is  my  excuse  for 
being  late.  I  am  not  much  behind  my  time,  however, 
and  I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  long." 

All  this  sounded  plausible  enough,  but  Tom  King's 
suspicions  in  nowise  abated,  ani  he  looked  down  upon 
the  combatants  with  an  interest  that  had  now  reached 
fever  poinL 

Young  Miuton  did  not  make  any  verbal  reply  to  God- 
frey's speech. 

He  merely  bowed  in  token  that  he  had  heard  what  the 
other  had  just  said,  and  he  waved  his  sword  as  though  to 
bid  his  adversary  proceed. 

And  then  Tom  noticed  that  there  had  come  over  his 
new  friend  a  fresh  accession  of  ttiat  deep  despondency 
from  which  he  was  suffering  when  he  first  accosted  him. 

He  deeply  regretted  seeing  this,  for  he  beiiered,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  it  would  give  Godfrey  the  advan- 
tage over  him. 

■'My  search  was  an  unsuccessful  one,"  continued 
Roystoa.  "  I  could  not  find  »"•  y  friend,  aud  so  I  came 
h-^re  alone,  for  I  felt  I  could  rat/ier  do  that  than  incur  an 
imputation  upon  my  courage.  But  you  are  alone  aud 
onattended,  too.  Can  it  be  possible  that  so  extraordinary 
a  coincidence  can  have  taken  place  P  Has  your  friend 
disappointed  you  ?  " 

"  He  has,"  said  young  Minton,  in  a  tone  of  voice  with 
80  much  sadness  in  it  that  it  went  direct  to  Tom  King's 
heart.  "  He  has  failed  me.  A  duel  without  witnesses  on 
either  side  I  cannot  possibly  engage  in,  as  the  conse- 
quences would  be  serious  to  the  survivor.  Our  meeting 
mast  be  put  off  until  we  can  stand  fairly  face  to  face." 

"  It  must  be  as  you  say,"  replied  Godfrey  Royston, 
who  stiU  kept  his  right  hand  concealed  beneath  his 
cioak.  "  It  is  a  most  vexatious  occurrence,  but  I  sup- 
oose  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  mutually  apologize  to 
one  another  for  the  defection  of  our  friends.  Ha !  What 
is  that  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  ?    Look  up  !  " 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  very  rapid  change 
both  in  voioo  and  manner. 

As  a  matter  of  coarse  young  Minton  started  and 
looked  up. 

Not  only  were  the  words  spoken  well  calculated  to  cause 
anyone  to  do  so,  but  he  fancied  in  a  moment  that  his 
adversary  had  peceived  Tom  King  peeriug  over  the  edae 
of  the  abyss. 

Tom  King  thought  the  same,  for  Godfrey  Royston 
looked  up  when  he  spoke. 

It  was,  then,  only  natural  that  he  should  draw  back,  and 
Bis  gaae  should  ho  no  loncer  directed  into  the  depths  of 
Mte  quarry. 

Almost  as  he  did  this,  fhe  thought  darted  into  Tom's 
mind  that  Godfrey  Royston  had  spoken  these  words  with 
a  sinister  intention,  and  he  resolved  to  peep  over  again, 
even  at  tbe  risk  of  being  seen. 

Before  he  could  carry  this  resolution  into  effecv.,  jiow- 
-•»er,  the  intense  silence  which  prevailed  about  that  snot  { 
«as  broken  by  the  loud  and  ringing  report  of  a  pistol.        ' 

Tom  eciiwed  the  sound  with  a  groan.  ] 

&i  wai)  aX  this  iustaat  that  he  peeped  ovte,  1 


Upon  the  little  plateau  one  person  ^^ao^  vas  stanoia^ 

It  was  Godfrey  Royston. 

Young  Minton  had  disappeared. 

Godfrey's  hat  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  his  clo«li 
^ung  loose  from  his  shoulders,  so  that  liis  face  and  fona 
were  more  distinctly  visible  than  they  had  yet  been. 

His  countenance  was  distorted  bv  such  an  expression  of 
demoniac  exultation  that  it  made  Tom  shudder  to  look 
upon  it. 

Godfrey's  hand  was  no  longer  hidden  beneath  his  cloak. 

His  right  hand  and  arm  were  now  in  full  view. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  pistol,  from  the  muzzle  of  which 
the  faint  blue  smoke  was  curling  in  fantastic  wreaths. 

The  sun's  rays  shone  glitteringly  upon  the  long  and 
highly  polished  barrel. 

It  was  for  an  infinitesimally  small  space  of  time  that 
Godfrey  Royston  stood  in  this  position,  for  Tom  saw  him 
directly  after  the  shot  was  fired. 

And  now,  with  a  guilty  glance  around,  the  murderer 
crossed  the  little  plateau  with  shrinking  steps. 

He  made  his  way  towards  that  side  of  it  which  wa» 
bounded  by  the  precipice. 

He  paused  on  the  brink,  and  shading  the  sun  from  hia 
eyes  with  one  hand,  peered  down  into  the  depths  below. 

What  had  taken  place  during  the  moment  that  Tom 
King  ceased  to  look  scarcely  requires  to  be  recorded. 

Godfrey  Royston,  by  whose  connivance  both  the  second* 
had  been  kept  from  the  scene  of  action,  spoke  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
his  victim  off  his  guard. 

He  succeeded  only  too  well. 

Quickly  and  unsuspectingly  young  Minton  raised  his 
eyes,  and,  at  the  moment  he  did  so,  Godfrey  drew  his  hand 
from  beneath  his  cloak  and  fired  the  pistol,  which  he  had 
held  there  concealed,  cocked,  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Young  Minton  saw  his  danger,  for  he  looked  down  again 
quickly,  but  be  was  too  late  to  save  hiiuself. 

Instinctively  he  darted  back  to  avoi>l  the  bullet. 

But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  fell  backwards  over  the  pre- 
cipice into  the  frightful  depths  below. 

It  was  easy  for  Tom  to  surmise  what  had  occurred^ 
although  he  had  not  actually  witnessed  it,  and  so  enraged 
did  he  feel  to  think  that  such  a  treacherous  and  cold- 
blooded murder  had  been  perpetrated,  that  he  seized  one 
of  the  pistols  he  hiul  placed  handy  to  his  grasp,  and  fired 
it  at  the  figure  of  the  murderer  below. 

Tiie  aim  was  too  hasty  a  one  to  be  effective  at  such  a 
distance. 

But  the  sound  was  sufBcient  to  apprize  Godfrey  of  his 
danger,  and  he  turned  round  with  a  shriek  of  dismay. 

It  is  a  thousand  wonders  that  he  did  not  fall  over  th» 
precipice  after  his  victim,  for  the  start  that  he  gave  almost 
threw  him  off  his  balance. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  turned  to  fly. 

But  Tom  King  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
escape. 

Taking  up  his  other  pistol,  he  levelled  it  with  greater 
care,  and  then  fired  after  the  flying  form  of  the  dastardly 
murderer. 

This  time  the  shot  told. 

With  a  loud  scream,  Godfrey  Royston  threw  both  hia 
arras  in  the  air,  and  then  fell,  writhing  on  the  ground  like 
some  wounded  reptile. 

All  th  it  we  have  been  compelled  to  describe  at  some 
length,  occurred  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

As  soon  as  he  he  had  fired  this  last  shot,  Tom  King 
commenced  a  very  rapid,  and,  indeed,  reckless  descent 
into  the  quarry. 

He  reached  the  little  plateau  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes. 

He  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Go df re"  Boyston, 
who  lay  groaning  on  the  ground  at  some  little  distance. 

Going  direct  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  he  looked 
down. 

His  blood  ran  cold,  aad  his  brain  grew  giddy  when  Le 
saw  what  a  frightful  depth  it  vras. 

He  couJd  see  nothing  of  young  Minton. 

He  raided  his  voice,  however,  and  called  to  him. 

Then  waited  for  a  response. 

He  fancied  a  faint  groan  smote  upon  his  ear. 

This  waa  enough. 

He  begun  without  delay  to  look  about  bim  for  aomr 
means  of  accomplishing  a  descent  to  the  lowest  deptba  cr 
Uie  quarry. 
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He  80on  discovered  a  continuation  of  the  windingr 
path,  by  means  of  which  he  had  reached  the  plateau,  and 
he  at  once  set  about  making  an  effort  to  descend  by  it. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  dansjerous  enterprise,  and  more 
than  once  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling  into  the 
abyss. 

But  he  heeded  not  his  perils. 

If  it  was  possible,  he  would  rescue  young  'Minton 
from  his  dangerous  situation,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
ascertain  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 

He  feared  tlie  worst,  however ;  for,  even  if  he  had 
escaped  altogether  the  bullet  from  Godfrey  Royston's 
pistol,  the  fall  down  such  a  fearful  place  would  be  enough 
to  kill  him. 

^  "  That  dejection  was  but  a  foreboding  of  his  approach- 
ing death,  poor  fellow,"  said  Tom  King  as  he  leaped 
from  a  ledge  of  rock  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  quarry. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  young  Minton  was  now 
plainly  enough  visible. 


Ho  lay  in  a  hnddled-up  mass  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice. 

As  he  approached  him.  however,  Tom  felt  certain  he 
saw  him  move,  and  then  he  heard  him  groan  feebly. 

This  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  increase  his  exer- 
tions, and  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  sufferer  lay 
as  quickly  as  the  uneven  character  of  the  ground  would 
permit. 

And  now  Tom  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  all 
the  hollow  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  a  great 
quantity  of  vegetable  and  other  debris  had  collected, 
forming  a  comparatively  soft  place. 

If  young  Minton  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  one  of  these  liollows  there  would  be  some  chance 
of  his  having  escaped  severe  injuries  by  his  fall. 

Upon  reaching  liim  he  found  that  such  was  the  case. 

At  the  base  of  the  precipice  a  larger  than  usual 
quantity  of  debris  had  collectd. 

It  was  formed  of  myriads  of  leaves  which  had  fallea 
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down  from  the  shrabs  above,  and  also  of  the  half-decayed  I     "  Water ! "  said  Roderick,  again. 

branches  of  trees.  More  water  was  given  to  him,  and  then  Tom  renewed 

"  Speak— apeak,"  cried  Tom  Kingr,  as  he  placed  yonng*  uis  question. 
Minton  in  a  more  comfortable  position.     "  Speak,  if  you  [     The  wounded  man  raised  hia  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the 


can,  and  tell  me  whether  5'ou  are  much  hurt." 

The  young  man  groaned,  and  Tom  King  took  ibis  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  conscioust  and  that  he  understood  what 
wr.3  said  to  him. 

Young  Minton,  however^  was  in  a  very  desperaie 
Btate. 

He  did  not  appear  to  have  broken  any  of  his  limbs  by 
the  fall,  but  from  his  breast  the  blood  was  florriag  in  a 
crimson  tide. 

Tom  bent  down  over  him. 

The  glassy  eyes  of  the  suiTerer  were  fixed  upou  iian,  and 
his  lips  moved. 

But  Tom  could  not  catch  the  sound. 

He  listened  again,  and  then  young  Minton,  makioff  a 
greater  effort,  feebly  gasped— 

"  Water— water ! " 

"  All  right ;  you  shall  have  it,"  said  Tom  King,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  but  he  had  cot  the  remotest 
idea  where  vrater  was  to  be  found. 

He  looked  about  him,  however,  and  at  some  considerable 
distance  perceived  a  pool  of  water. 

He  hastened  towards  it  at  full  speed. 

Upon  reaching  its  edge  he  found  it  was  merely  s  hollow 
in  the  rock,  apparently  filled  with  rain-water. 

Taking  off  his  hat,  he  filled  it  with  the  limpid  fiuid,  and 
hastened  back  to  his  wounded  friend. 

He  found  him  insensible. 

By  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  his  eoaiite::=uce, 
however,  he  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

Ho  then  allowed  some  more  of  the  water  *=>  trickle 
down  bis  throat,  and  with  the  remainder  washed  away  the 
blood  which  had  congealed  round  the  orifice  of  the  wound. 

Upon  examination,  he  fo'ond  that  the  bullet  had  entered 
the  right  breast. 

Having  bathed  it  well,  Tom  took  off  his  neckcloth,  and 
having  soaked  his  handkerchief  in  the  water,  folded  it  up 
and  placed  it  in  a  lump  ovei  the  wound,  and  secured  it 
in  its  place  by  means  of  the  neckcloth. 

Dui'ing  this  operation  young  Minton  fainted  again,  but 
the  cold  water  again  revived  him. 

Tola  next  placed  him  in  a  reclining  position  against  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  the  precipice,  making  him  as  com- 
fortable as  possible. 

Young  Minton  expressed  his  thankc  by  a  sad,  wan 
Bmile. 

Uis  fac«  was  as  white  as  ashes,  and  he  gasped  painfully 
for  breath,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  him,  Tom  King  feared 
that  his  trouble  would  bo  productive  of  no  beneficial  result. 


I  edge  of  the  quarry  high  above  their  heads. 
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rOM    KNG    FINDS     HIMSELF    THREATENED     WITH    MUCH 
DANGER  AT  MINTON   HAl/L. 

The  shadow  of  death  seemed  already  to  hare  fallen  upon 
Boderick  Minton. 

The  whole  appearance  of  his  countenance  had  changed. 

No  traces  of  dejection  were  visible,  but  his  features 
were  overspread  with  that  unnatural  serenity  which  so 
frequently  is  the  precursor  of  death. 

Tom  King's  heart  ached  when  he  looked  upon  hin^ 

By  degrees,  however,  those  spasmodic  gaspincra  for 
breath,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  became  less  trequent, 
and  he  breathed  more  easily. 

Perceiving  this,  Tom  knelt  down  beside  bira  and  ad. 
dressed  him. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?"  he  asked. 

Voung  Minton  shook  his  head. 

But  whether  he  meant  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  or 
whether  he  did  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  injuries, 
the  highwayman  could  not  teii 

Tom  King  spoke  again 

•'  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  I  can  do  for yoo.   Ireproach 
myself  for  having  made  the  suggestion  1 4i 
done  so,  this  would  not  have  happened." 


Soderick  made  an  impatient  gesture 

"  I  anticipated  evil,"  continued  Tom ; 
bad  fts  cold-blooded,  treacherous  murder.  But  these  regrets 
sow  are  perfectly  oseless,  and  cannot  do  the  least  good. 
Xtii  oa  nbat  I  ^a  do  to  &lIefiato  your  safTcrinsfs." 


*'The  ascent  is  ragged  and  precipitous,"  said  Tom 
King,  in  reply  to  his  glance.  "  It  was  with  dilEculty  that  I 
made  my  way  down.  I  cannot  carry  you  up,  for,  as  you 
are  wounded,  you  will  require  to  be  moved  with  tne 
greatest  care." 

Young  Minion  nodded. 

"  What,  then,  can  I  do  P  T  do'pot  like  to  leave  yon 
here."      '  '  •  -  * 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  Roderick,  who  was 
evidently  recovering  from  his  Ifrightful  fall,  spoke  in  a 
whispering  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  know  yon  cannot  carry  me  np  the  sides  of  the  quarry. 
You  will  find  yreat  di^aculty  and  danger  in  ascending 
yourself." 

"  But  I  will  go — only  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  here. 
Do  you  think  you  would  hurt  if  I  was  to  make  my  way  up 
above,  mount  my  horse,  and  ride  off  for  assistance  ?  " 

"  You  forget.'* 

"  Forget  what  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  highwayman." 

"True." 

"  It  is  now  broad  daylight,  and  it  will  be  perilous  in  the 
extreme  for  you  to  think  of  carrying  out  your  kind  inten- 
tion." 

"Never  mind  the  peril.  I  will  do  it  if  you  think  you 
will  be  safe  remaining  here." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  But  Godfrey  Royston  ?  The 
villain  fired  at  me  when  I  was  off  my  guard.  Where  ia 
beP" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  anything  from  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  was  so  exasperated  at  hifl  treachery  that  I 
Sred  at  him  from  above." 

"  And  you  hit  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  brought  him  down  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  felicitating  himself  upon  the  achievance  of  his 
triumph." 

"The  villain  was  justly  punished.  Have  you  killed 
him?" 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  but  he  is,  certainly,  very  badly 
wounded.  You  see,  therefore,  that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  him.    And  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  go." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  this  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  merely  an  atonement.  Where  shall  I  go  to 
for  assistance  ?  Doubtless  you  know  the  locality  well. 
Where  is  the  nearest  place  that  I  can  obtain  assistance  ?  " 

"  Minton  Hall." 

"  I  know  it  well,  and  will  hasten  there  at  once." 

"  A  thousand — thousand  thanks." 

"  Hush — hush !  I  am  not  worthy  to  receive  them.  BuV 
when  I  reach  the  Hall,  shall  I  not  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"  Do  you  think  yon  oould  write  f" 

"  I  wUl  try." 

"  Have  you  writing  materials  about  yon  P  " 

"Yes;  in  this  breast-pocket  you  wiii  finij  a  memo- 
randum-book a«d  a  lead-pencil.  Take  them  out,  and  give 
them  to  me." 

Tom  obeyed,  and,  having  taken  out  the  book,  opened  it 
where  there  was  a  blank  leaf. 

Roderick  Minton  took  the  pencil,  though  he  could  scarcely 
close  his  fingers  round  it. 

Tom  King  held  the  pocket-book  as  firmly  ss  he  could  in 
a  convenient  position,  and  young  Minton  traced  some 
irregular  words  upon  it. 

They  were  great,  sprawling  letters,  and  the  few  lines  ha 
wrote  completely  covered  the  page. 

\\rhen  he  had  done,  he  signed  bis  name,  and  then  said— * 

"  Bead  it  aloud  to  me." 

1?cm  King  complied,  and  read  as  follows  ;— 

"Dear  Father, — Iain  hadVy  hurt,  andlie  m  the  deptht 

Had  I  not  |  of  the  old  quarry.    The  bearer  of  thi3  his  succoured  ms 

at  the  peril  of  fiis  life,  and  has  promised  to  convey  ihii 


I  scraivl  to  yu.    Send  speedy  (wiiatance,  or  I  shall  ci»#.— 
b?it  nothing  so  |  Eodkriok  Mijiton." 

♦'That  will  do,"  he  said.       .,     „  ,  „      .3  rr 

"  1  will  deliver  the  letter  with  all  speed,    said  lom 
King,  placing  the  book  in  his  pocket.   "Is  there  anything 
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more  5  can  do  to  render  you  comfortable  whl'*  I  am  j  Mr.  Minton  sat  still,  staring  in  the  uttiK'-st  aalonish. 
absent  ?  "  I  meat,  for,  of  course,  the  intrusion  was  unexpected    bj 

"  No — no.    I  fe«l  e^^fier  now.    Bo  speedy."  |  him. 

_  "  I  am  gone,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Farewell  fcr  a  short  i  Before  anyone  oould  speak  or  move  further.  Torn  King 
time  only.  Ere  ionz  [you  will  see  me  return  with  ample  raised  his  hand  with  euch  an  impressiye  gesture  that  nil 
assistance."  }  became  silent. 


AVith  these  worda,  Tom  hastened  to  leave  the  qtsarry, 

But  he  found  the  task  of  ascending  by  the  narrow, 
winding  path  much  more  difScult  and  toilsome  than  he  had 
iinticipated. 

At  length,  however,  the  little  plateau  was  gained. 

Here  Tom  paused  to  gather  breath  and  etreagth  fcj 
accomplishing  the  remainder  of  the  ascent. 

Ha  glanced  around  him  in  search  of  Godfrey  Eoystxai, 
but  he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  did  not  waste  time  by  stopping  to  look  for  him, 
but  climbed  up  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

Upon  gaining  the  summit,  the  whole  scene  around  was 
as  tranquil  as  when  he  left  it. 

The  two  "horses  remained  tethered  to  the  treO;  and  wore 
busily  engaged  in  cropping  the  sweet  herbage  which  grew 
about  its  root. 

To  hasten  to  his  own  steed,  unfasten  the  reins,  mount, 
and  gallop  away,  took  Tom  King  but  a  moment. 

Av/ay  he  flew  over  the  fields  at  a  speed  that  was  abso- 
lutely alarming,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  upon  an 
errand  of  life  and  death. 

No  thought  of  his  own  deadly  peril  in  galloping  in 
broad  daylight  across  the  open  country  entered  the  high- 
wayman's mind. 

His  thoughts  were  intent  upon  but  one  object,  that  was, 
reaching  Minton  Hall  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
_  Soon,  then,  appeared  before  him  the  gabled  roofs  of  the 
picturesque  old  mansion. 

Boldly  enough  Tom  King  made  his  way  towards  it,  not 
checking  his  horse's  pace  in  the  least  degree. 

At  length  he  pulled  up  suddenly  before  the  iron 
entrance  gates,  at  which  he  haS  parted  with  Miss  Minton 
not  many  hours  before. 

The  gates  were  closed,  but  espying  a  massive  bell 
handle,  he  pulled  it  vigorously. 

A  clanging  peal  was  the  result,  and  a  man  immediately 
appeared,  with  a  key  to  open  the  gate. 

"  Quick — quick ! '  cried  Tom  King,  as  soon  as  ne  saw 
him.  "  Let  me  in,  I  must  see  Mr.  Minton  immediately 
opon  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

The  gates  were  accordingly  opened  with  unusual  alacrity, 
and  Tom  King,  passing  through  them,  galloped  up  the 
broad  avenue  leading  to  the  hail. 

Upon  reaching  the  front  door  be  pulled  up  ana  Eung 
himself  off  bis  panting  steed. 

"Mr.  Minton,"  he  cried  to  the  domestics  who  made 
their  appearance.  "  Take  me  to  him  at  once.  My  business 
b  moat  urgent." 

"This  way,  sfr;  this  way.  iToUow  me.  U'r.  lE'.ntoa 
is  in  the  oak  parlour. 

Tom  King  followed  the  speaker  across  the  hall,  where 
t^  paused  at  apartially-olosed  door. 

The  murmur  of  voices  fell  upon  the  highwaympn's  ear. 

The  servant  knocked,  but  his  summous  was  disiegarded. 

"  And  so  you  see,"  Tom  heard  a  voice  say,  "  you  were 
deceived — deceived  as  completeli'  as  anyone  ever  could  bo. 
Ha !  ha !  We  shall  always  have  the  laugh  of  you  after 
this.    Ha !  ha ! " 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  laughed  another  voice. 

When  the  sounds  of  merriment  had  subsided  fi-''*«»««vhat, 
the  servant  tapped  again.  ^ 

This  time,  he  was  bidden  to  enter. 

Tom  King,  however,  plucked  him  back  just  as  be  was 
about  to  do  so,  and  entered  himself,  closing  the  door  oare- 
fully  behind  him. 

The  scene  which  ho  beheld  was  rather  a  curious  one. 

Seated  at  the  fireside,  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair,  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  Tom  King  immediately  recog- 
nised as  Mr.  Minton,  from  the  etrong  resemblance  he  bore 
to  Roderick. 

Two  other  persons  occupied  the  apartment; 

One  was  Miss  Minton. 

The  other  was  Lieutenant  Gronne  of  the  dragoons. 

Having  closed  the  door,  Tom  stood  with  hie  back 
Against  it. 

A  scream  catuo  irom  the  Hpa  of  Mis*  Minton,  and  a 
tattling  oath  from  those  of  Lieutenant  Qrenne,  who  imme» 
iiately  laid  hi«  hand  apcn  his  swcrd. 


Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  said— 

"  Mr.  Minton,  I  bring  you  tidings  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  your  son,  Roderick." 

Miss  Minton  uttered  another  shriek,  as  she  cried— 

"  Then  the  warning  was  not  a  false  one,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Here,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Lieutenant  Grenne, 
advancing  a  step,  "  be  good  enough  to  consider  youi-self 
my  prisoner.  If  you  resist,  or  attempt  to  escape,  you  are 
a  dead  man." 

Tom  looked  at  him  calmly,  as  he  replied — 

"  My  errand  concerns  Mr.  Minton.  I  tell  him  again, 
that  his  son,  Roderick,  is  in  peril  of  his  Kfe,  and  requires 
immediate  assistance." 

"  You  have  robbed  and  half-murdered  him,  no  doubt," 
interposed  the  lieutenant. 

"  No— no !    I  will  not  believe  that,"  said  Miss  Minton. 

"Take  this  pocket-book,"  said  Tom  King,  handing  it 
to  her  opened  at  the  page  upon  which  Roderick  had 
written.  "  Read  what  it  says  there,  and  tsli  ma  what  yoo 
intend  to  do." 

"  It  is  Roderick's  hand,"  she  cried. 
_  Mr.  Minton  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently from  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise,  and  he  looked 
at  the  pocket-book. 

Miss  Minton  read  the  words  aloud. 

"  Oh !  heavens ! "  she  cried.    "  What  must  be  done  P  " 

"  Let  assistance  be  sent  at  once,"  said  Tom  King.  "  If 
he  is  brought  here  carefully,  I  fancy  that  even  now  all 
may  yet  be  well.  If  you  wish  it,  although  it  is  perilous  to 
myself,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to  be 
found." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  said  the  lieuteuaat.  "  Yoa 
are  my  prisoner,  recollect." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool." 

"  Sir ! " 

"  I  say,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  1  don't  intend,  Tom  King-,  and  that  is  why  I  arrest 
you  BOW." 

"  Stand  off,  sir — stand  off! "  exclaimed  the  highway- 
man. "Mr.  Minton,  chance  brought  about  a  meeting 
between  myself  and  your  son,  Roderick,  and  he  entrusted 
rae  with  that  pocket-book.  It  is  for  you  to  lock  to  it. 
He  lies,  bleeding,  and  nigh  unto  death,  ia  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  old  quarry." 

"  He  shall  be  rescued  at  once.  But  you,  sir — who  and 
what  are  you  ?  " 

It  was  old  Minton  who  spoke. 

"  I  am  Tom  King,  and  a  highwayman." 

Old  Minton  was  staggerea  wnen  no  iiciu-a  mis  Gccinrn- 
tion. 

"  Acd  as  such,"  said  Lieutenant  Qspvr^  ''  1  "^skko  you 
my  prisoner.    Tou  shall  suffer  for  last  ci  -Tat  vet." 

"  Bah !  don't  be  a  fool.  Mr.  Minton,  shall  I  lead  yon  t« 
the  quarry  ?  " 

"  Yes— yes.    My  poor  boy — my  poor  boy !  " 

"  But  I'm  d — d  if  you  lead  the  way  anywhere  except  to 
Newgate,  you  villain,"  cried  Lieutenant  Grenne.  "  Move 
an  inch  at  your  peril ! " 

"Mr.  Minton,"  said  Tom  King,  "you  have  heard  rae 
declare  myself;  you  have  heard  my  motive  for  intruding 
upon  you  ;  after  that  you  surely  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
made  a  prisoner  beneath  your  roof?  " 

Old  Minton  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  lieutenant  pre- 
vented him. 

"  If  he  or  anyone  else,"  he  said,  wrathfully,  "  attempts 
to  obstruct  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  ihey  will  have 
to  take  the  consequences." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom  King.    •'  That  io  enough." 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Minton,  be  added— 
I  "  Sir,  I  have  performed  my  mission ;  I  have  made  yon 
acquainted  with  the  desperate  ccadition  of  your  son  ;  I 
have  brought  his  own  wri-ting  to  avouch  it.  The  rest 
remains  in  your  bands.  The  position  of  ttie  old  quarry 
must  be  well  known  to  you,  and  yen  can  find  it  easiljp 
enough.  He  ia  where  I  have  described.  Be  speedy  rf 
you  wish  to  find  him  alive." 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  old  Miutoo. 

"  Sir  ?  "  replied  tb©  officer. 
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"After  hearing  this,  surely  yon  will  not  earn'  i»to 
practice  your  threat  of  making  this  man  a  prigouer  r  " 

"  Shan't  I,  by ?    But  you'll  find  I  shall,  sir,''  wm 

the  reply.  "And  now,  Mr.  Highwayman,  let's  have  no 
more  of  your  d — d  nonsense-  You  are  ay  priaoner. 
Hand  mo  your  weapons." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  it  P  '•  said  Tom  King.  "  Take  that, 
and  that,  and  catch  me  if  you  can  ! "       ^ 

As  ho  uttered  these  words,  Tom  sprang  forward  with 
preat  suddenness,  and  gave  the  lieutenant  &  couf»l»  <>? 
terrific  blows  with  his  clenched  fists. 

So  powerfully,  rapidly,  and  skilfully  were  the  blows 
administered  that  the  officer  had  no  time  to  defend  hira- 
self,  and  before  he  could  tell  what  had  happened,  he 
measured  his  full  length  on  the  floor. 

Having  obtained  this  Tictory,  Tom  King  sprang  on  to 
the  low  sill  of  the  window,  which  opened  like  a  folding 
door. 

He  turned  the  little  button  that  secured  it,  and  flung 
the  window  open. 

For  a  moment  he  pawned  where  be  was  tc  e^'^^^  ^  t.he 
two  Mintons. 

"  Farewell,"  he  cried.  "  By  the  love  you  have  for 
Roderick,  send  assistance  to  the  old  quarry.  If  you  linger 
you  will  find  him  a  corpse.    Farewell." 

As  he  spoke,  Tom  sprang  off  the  window-sill  on  to  the 
lawn. 

At  the  same  moment  the  lieutenant,  who  had  recovered 
himself,  fired  a  couple  of  pistols  after  the  flying  form  of 
the  highwayman,  and  then  springing  through  the  window 
himself  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit. 

Tom  King,  however,  had  no  ditlioulty  in  reaching  the 
front  door  where  his  horse  was  still  standing. 

He  vaulted  into  the  saddle  in  an  instant,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed  down  the  avenue. 

The  lieutenant  ran  a  few  yards,  and  then  he  felt  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  follow  a  mounted  man  on  foot. 

He  had  no  intention  of  given  rp  the  chase  so  easily, 
however,  but  ran  to  the  stable  and  saddled  his  horse  with 
his  own  hands,  for  the  intelligence  which  Tom  King  had 
brought  had  filled  the  whole  house  with  consternation. 

He  was  not  long  in  performing  this  service,  but  when 
he  got  outside  of  tbe  lodge-gates  and  looked  around  him, 
he  could  see  no  eigns  whatever  of  tbg  daring  highway- 
man. 

He  feared  that  after  all  he  had  liad  his  trouble  for 
nothing,  and  that  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  Tom  King  had  got  the  better  of  liim. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

CONTAINS  THE  SEQUEL  TO  THE  STRANOE  OCCURRENCES 
IN  THE  OLD  QUARRY,  AND  RELATES  HOW  TOM  KINO 
HAD   A   STRUGGLE   WITH   LIEUTENANT   GRENNE. 

We  fancy  the  reader  will  feel  more  interested  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Tom  King  than  in  those  of  Lieutenant  Grenne 
of  the  dragoons,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
leave  the  latter  in  order  to  follow  the  former. 

When  Tom  King,  then,  galloped  off  down  the  avenue, 
he  reached  without  accident  or  interruption  the  large  iron 
gates  leading  out  into  the  high  road. 

They  were  closed,  but  the  highwayman,  glancing  behind 
him,  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  not  pursued,  and  so 
pulled  up  and  waited  calmly  until  the  loilgo-keeoer  should 
open  the  gates. 

This  was  done  without  many  moments'  delay,  and  Tom, 
throwing  the  man  a  handful  of  silvei,  darted  through 
them,  and  continued  to  gallop  (Uong  the  road  at  full 
speed- 
Finding,  however,  that  there  wera  no  signs  of  a  pursuit, 
he  abated  hij  horse's  pace,  and  then  muttered — 

"  What  had  I  better  do  now,  I  wonder  ?  I  should  like 
to  Bee  young  Minton  fairly  out  of  his  present  strait,  and, 
if  it  was  not  for  that  confounded,  officious  lieutenant,  I 
would  do  it.  Let  me  thiuk,  now.  What  had  1  better  do  ? 
I  almost  think  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  make  my 
way  back  by  the  most  lonely  and  unfrequented  roatea  1 
can  find  to  the  deserted  mansion.  I  will  do  that,  bat  at 
the  same  time  I  will  contrive  to  pass  the  old  quarry  on 
my  way-    Yes,  that  shall  be  it." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Tom  King  took  hia 
Aoarse  rapidly  in  a  straight  lino  ^&  tbe  place  ha  nad  men- 
tioaed. 


The  distance  was  not  great,  and  ho  Boon  arrived. 
I       He  reined  in  his  steed  near  the  biiuk,  and  toob  %  long 
and  careful  look  about  hira. 

The  ground  around  the  old  quarry  was  remarkably  level 
and  open,  so  that  the  highwayman  could  see  for  a  ocn» 
sidorable  distance. 

Nothing,  however,  met  his  view  cf  a  character  to  alarm 
hita. 

"  The  expedition  has  not  started  yet,"  be  said.  "  Even 
now  i  sbaU  be  able  to  see  all  that  goes  on.  X  will  try, 
though,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  be  an  unperceivcd 
and  unsuspected  spectator." 

He  looked  all  around  him  in  search  of  some  hidinc- 
place,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  horse  as  well. 

Tlie  level  character  of  the  ground  around  afforded  not 
the  slightest  opportunity,  and  so  he  was  driven  to  the 
quarry  as  his  only  resource. 

There,  and  there  aione,  could  ho  hope  to  find  a  place  of 
concealment. 

But  it  seemed  impossible  to  lead  his  horse  down  such  a 
precipitous  place,  and  if  he  left  hia  horse  above  while  be 
descended  and  concealed  himself,  he  would  not  only  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  making  a  rapid  escape,  but  the 
horse  being  seen  would  plainly  indicate  that  he  was  some- 
where close  at  hand. 

The  quarry,  however,  was  of  vast  extent,  and  Torn  was 
not  without  the  hope  that  at  some  portion  or  other  of  its 
circumference  he  should  be  able  to  find  a  more  easy  path 
by  which  the  descent  could  be  made  than  any  he  had  yet 
seen. 

With  this  hope,  he  walked  bis  horse  along  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  looking  narrowly  below  hira  as  he  did  so  for 
some  indications  of  such  a  path  as  he  wished  to  find. 

Alter  going  rather  a  long  distance,  however,  without 
being  able  to  see  anything  of  the  kind,  he  suddenly  cime 
upon  a  rude  kind  of  cart-road,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
lead  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  tbe  quarry. 

This  path  was  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  upon  which 
the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  from  its  appearance 
tne  highwayman  concluded  tliat  in  former  times  it  had 
been  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  conveying  the  masses  of 
stone  to  the  surface. 

In  this  conjecture  he  was  probably  right. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  the  road — ratber  rough  and 
precipitous,  it  was  true — but  still  it  was  perfectly  possible 
to  descend  by  it. 

Without  loss  of  time,  Tom  King,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
it,  slipped  off  his  horse,  after  having  given  one  searching 
glance  about  him  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  his  foes 
were  upon  his  tract. 

But  he  could  see  nothing  of  them,  though  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Minton  Hall  ho  saw  a  throng  of  persona 
who,  he  rightly  judged,  had  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  Roderick. 

They  were  in  the  far  distance,  and  Tom  had  no  fear  of 
being  seen  by  them. 

All  seemed  well;  so,  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  he 
began  to  lead  him  down  the  dangerous  road. 

It  was  formed  apparently  of  solid  rock,  but  it  had  been 
overgrown  with  some  kind  of  parasitic  moss,  which  liquified 
wlien  trodden  upon,  thus  materially  adding  to  the  dithculty 
of  the  descent. 

Tom's  horse  was  sUkB-footed,  and  the  sagacious  animal 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  required  of  it,  and  so  trod 
with  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation. 

And  so,  by  slow  degrees,  they  descended  lower  and 
lower,  until  at  length  Tom  found  himself  upon  a  flat, 
open  space,  which  on  three  sides  was  bounded  by  a  preci» 
pice,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  side  of  the  quarry. 

Here  he  paused. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  lead  his  horse  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid 
it,  beca'ise  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  him  up 
again. 

Nor  was  there  now  any  need  for  such  a  thing,  ro?  on  the 
kind  of  platform  we  have  mentioned  «tood  the  ruins  of  a 
wooden  shed,  which  nwny  jeara  ago  might  have  served 
as  a  place  in  which  tte  Msiiae^  oould  keep  their  tools. 

Although  the  shej  wm  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation, 
Tom  fancied  it  woaU  Berve  well  as  a  place  of  ooncealment 
for  his  horse,  and  he  Approached  it  at  once. 

With  some  trouble  he  led  his  steed  over  the  threshoid, 
but  when  cnce  he  stood  beneath  tbfl  roioed  Koi  of  tik« 
shed  all  was  well. 
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Aa  quickly  as  he  could,  Tom  tied  the  reins  to  a  projection 
in  the  woodwork. 

Then,  leaving  his  steed  to  his  own  devices,  he  made  his 
way  with  as  much  speed  aa  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  loft  young  Minton,  being  almost 
fearful  that  those  be  had  seen  approaching  would  arrive 
before  he  had  time  to  address  him. 

A  tolerably  easy  winding  path  led  from  the  platform  to 
the  depths  of  the  quarry,  and  having  reached  here,  Tom 
took  his  way  over  the  rugged  ground  towards  the  opposite 
•ido.  ) 

As  the  quarry  was  small  at  the  bottom  m  comparison 
with  its  dimensions  at  the  top,  it  took  him  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Upon  arriving,  be  found  young  Minton  just  as  he  had 
left  him. 

He  was  propped  up  against  the  rock,  and  did  not  appear 
to  have  moved  in  the  least. 

He  was  not  unconscious,  for  when  Tom  approached  he 
looked  up  as  though  he  heard  the  sound  of  hlo  footsteps. 

His  face  brightened  with  pleasure  when  he  eaw  wno  it 
was. 

Tom  King  knelt  down  beside  him  and  took  his  hand. 

It  was  cold  and  clammy. 

"I  have  performed  your  mission,"  he  said,  in  reply 
to  the  wounded  man's  inquiring  glance.^  "All  ia  well. 
Assistance  will  be  here  in  a  few  momenti.*^ 

Roderick  thanked  him  with  a  smile. 

He  had  no  longer  the  power  to  speak. 

He  (rlanced  in  the  direction  of  the  little  pool  of  water. 

Tom  comprehended  that  glance,  and  gave  him  more  of 
the  refreshing  beverage. 

An  improvement  was  immediately  visible. 

"  You  have  been  in  danger  ?  "  he  said,  inquiringly 

"  Do  not  exhaust  yourself  with  talking,"  said  King.  "  It 
is  true  I  have  been  in  danger  from  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
who  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  at  Minton  Hall ;  in  fact,  the 
one  I  spoke  to  you  about.  Had  I  consulted  my  own  safety 
merely,  I  should  have  placed  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
between  this  spot  and  myself." 

Young  Minton  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him. 

But  Tom  went  on. 

"  I  felt  I  could  not  rest,"  he  said, "  until  I  had  seen  you 
in  safety,  for  I  consider  I  am  pai-tly  the  cause  of  what  has 
happened." 

Young  Minton  made  a  dissenting  gesture. 

"  When  your  friends  come  they  will  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Grenne;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  I  should  conceal  myself.  If  he  does  not  form  one  of 
the  party  I  shall  come  forth  and  assist  to  carry  you  to  the 
ground  above.  If  he  does,  I  shall,  perforce,  be  compelled 
to  remain  hidden." 

Young  Minton  nodded,  and  looked  steadily  across  the 
quarry. 

Tom  followed  his  gaze,  and  then  he  saw  that  the  expected 
aid  was  close  at  hand. 

They  were  coming  down  the  same  path  as  he  had  himself 
descended  bj[. 

Probably  it  was  known  to  them  as  being  the  easiest 
means  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  could  be 
gained. 

"  I  must  hide  now,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and  if  I  find  it 
safe  to  emerge  I  will  do  so.  There  is  a  projecting  rock 
yonder,  and  if  I  get  behind  that  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
my  being  seen." 

With  these  words,  Tom  darted  towards  the  piece  of 

Srojecting  rock  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  crouched 
own  behind  it. 

Provided  that  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  being 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  it  would  answer  his 
purpose  very  well,  although  the  hiding-place  was  of  such 
an  artificial  character. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  now,  with  loud  shouts  and 
eries,  the  party  from  the  Hall  dispersevl  themselves  about 
in  search  for  Roderick. 

It  waa  not  long  before  they  found  him. 

His  father  was  loud  in  the  expressions  of  his  grietwnen 
he  saw  the  state  to  which  his  only  son  had  been  reduced, 
»nd  he  uttered  loud  curses  upon  hid  murderer. 

Miss  Minton,  too,  was  there,  aad  she  fiung  herself  down 
on  the  rock  near  her  brother. 

He  smiled  faintlv,  and  strove  vo  take  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Home-'home,   be  gasped  |  "  home  as  qaicklv  as  may 


At  this  moment,  those  persons  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  expedition,  and  who  consisted  of  domestics  from  the 
Hall,  cried  out — 

"  Here  comes  Doctor  Bache  —  here  comes  Doctor 
Bache ! " 

A  young  and  pleasant-looking  man  now  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  scene.  ) 

He  was  the  nearest  medical  man,  and  he  had  been  sent 
for  with  an  urgent  request  to  return  with  the  messenger. 

He  did  so. 

All  drew  back  now,  in  order  to  allow  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  hurts  of  the  wounded  man. 

By  this  time  Tom  King  had  ascertained  that  Lieutenant 
prenne  did  not  form  one  of  the  party,  but  he  was  so 
interested  in  what  was  going  forward,  that  he  forgot  to 
disclose  himself. 

Doctor  Bache  looked  grave  when  he  rose  up  after  having 
completed  his  examination,  and  he  said — 

"  This  is  a  dangerous  case,  and  the  greatest  care  will 
be  required.  Some  of  you  must  go  and  procure  a  litter, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  we 
cannot  remove  him  without." 

Several  of  the  domestics  at  once  quitted  the  scene  for 
that  purpose. 

Roderick  Minton  now  signified  his  wish  to  speak,  but 
the  doctor  would  not  permit  it. 

At  this  moment  Tom  King  came  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

All  looked  surprised  when  he  made  his  appearance. 

Roderick  Minton  uttered  a  faint,  but  unmistakable  cry 
of  joy. 

All  observed  it. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  Tom  King,  "  because  I  wish,  m  the 
presence  of  all  here,  to  relate  how  and  in  what  manner 
Roderick  Minton  received  the  injuries  which  I  feared  were 
fatal." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Doctor  Bache,  "  why  repeat 
them  to  US  ?  A  magistrate  is  the  proper  person  to  receive 
your  depositions." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  But,  hear  me  out  first,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  reasons  afterwards.  I  charge  you  all  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  I  say,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recollect  it  at  another  time.  Mr.  Roderick  Minton  will 
witness  whether  I  speak  the  truth,  because,  from  time  to 
time,  I  shall  pause  in  my  narrative,  and  then,  if  he  nods 
his  head,  you  vriU  understand  that  I  have  spoken  the 
truth." 

This  was  assented  to. 

Then  Tom  King  commenced  a  brief  but  full  relation  of 
all  those  circumstances  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
well  acquainted. 

It  can  be  imagined  with  what  mingled  feelings  his 
narrative  was  listened  to;  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
young  Minton  confirmed  every  time  he  was  appealed  to. 

Having  finished,  Tom  said— 

"  And  now,  having  performed  my  mission,  and  atoned 
for  my  share  in  what  has  happened,  1  will  tell  you  who  and 
what  I  am,  and  then  you  will  say  that  I  have  adopted  the 
only  course  that  was  open  to  me." 

Just  as  Tom  spoke,  those  who  had  been  dispatched  for 
the  litter  returned,  and  made  their  appearance  apon  the 
scene. 

They  were  accompanied  by  someone  who  came  for  the 
first  time  to  the  old  quarry. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Grenne. 

Ife  had  tired  his  horse  by  an  unsuccessful  search  after 
Tom  King,  and,  happening  to  be  near  the  quarry  when 
the  bearers  of  the  litter  arrived,  he  resolved  to  descend 
with  them. 

He  caught  sight  of  Tom  immediately,  and  drawing  a 
pistol,  he  cried— 

"  In  the  king's  name  I  call  upon  all  here  present  to 
seize  upon  that  man.  Thefe  are  five  hundred  poundu 
reward  oflfered  for  his  apprehension,  alive  or  dead.  It  is 
Tom  King,  the  highwayman." 

Doctor  Bache  and  those  who  were  unaware  of  Tom's 
identity  looked  aa  astonished  as  they  might  well  do  upon 
hearing  such  a  revelation  made. 

"  Stand  where  you  are,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Grenne, 
addressing  Tom  King,  and  pointing  his  pistol  at  him  as 
he  spoke.  "  You  are  my  prisoner.  If  you  attempt  t« 
move,  I  fire." 

"  Fire  away,  then,"  cried  Tom  King,  defianUy,  "  I  »«• 
oo  man's  prisoner  as  yet.    FarewaJ'  I'lL" 
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As  he  spoke,  Tom  darted  euddecly  from  the  spot  npon 
which  he  had  been  standing',  and  made  his  way  towards 
the  winding  path  by  which  he  had  descsaded  to  the 
quarry. 

At  that  instant  Lieutenant  Grenne  fired. 


no  common  enemy  opposed  to  bim,  and  hie  rage  and  rela- 
tion knew  no  bounds. 

Tom  made  every  effort,  and  it  is  aot  to  be  wondered  at 

that  he  should  do  so,for,apart  from  all  other  considerations, 

he  could  not  tell  how  soon  some  of  the  heutenant's  com- 

But  the  highwayman  had  been  quick  in  his  rascrementc,    panions  might  peep  down  into  the  quarry  and  see  what  wa« 


and  so  escaped  the  shot, 

The  lieutenant  uttered  a  scream  of  vexatiOQ. 

Mr.  Minton,  Boderick's  father,  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Surely,  sir,"  he  said,  "  after  all  that  has  occurred, 
mrely  you  wiU  let  him  go  P  " 

"  if  I  do,  may  I  be  d — d.    Let  go  your  hold,  sir."_ 

He  wrenched  his  arm  from  Mr.  Minton's  detaimng 
grapp  as  he  spoke. 

But  this  detention,  trifling  as  it  was,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Tom  King. 

It  enabled  him  to  get  a  wonderful  start  of  his  pursuer, 
for  Lieutenant  Grenne  at  once  gave  chase  after  breaking 
away  from  Mr.  Minton. 

Tom  King  dashed  up  the  precipitous  path  in  the  man- 
ner a  man  would  who  knew  he  was  flying  for  his  life. 

The  lieutenant  made  good  speed,  too,  but  happening  to 
Ksiss  his  footing,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

All  the  other  persona  who  had  collected  in  the  quarry, 
Koderick  himself  included,  looked  upou  the  chase  with 
all-absorbing  interest,  and  something  like  a  cry  of  grati- 
fication came  from  the  lips  of  all  of  them  when  they 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the  dragoon. 

But  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  the  liSKtanant 
was  or  his  feet  again. 

Heedless  altogether  of  the  bruises  and  scratchea  he  had 
received,  he  recomjnonced  the  pursuit  with  great  vigour, 
determining  not  to  be  baulked  in  his  object. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom  King  had  gained  the  little  shed 
in  which  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  had  brought  him 
forth. 

A  cheer  from  those  in  the  depths  below  greeted  him  as 
he  did  so. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  bowed. 

At  this  moment  he  saw  how  close  behind  him  the 
lieutenant  was,  and  he  fancied  that  after  all  he  should  be 
obliged  to  have  a  tussle  with  him  before  he  could  get  free. 
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And  so  Tom  King  abandoned  his  intention  of  mounting 
his  horse  and  turned  round  to  face  his  adversary. 

With  a  scream  of  anger,  the  lieutenant  of  dragoons 
rushed  from  the  winding  path  on  to  the  platform. 

Tom  King  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

Lieutenant  Grenne  had  not  drawn  his  sword,  and  still 
held  in  his  hand  the  pistol  he  had  so  ineffectually  dis- 
charged. 

Tom  closed  with  him  at  once,  not  giving  nim  the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  himself  with  another  weapon. 

The  lieutenant  dropped  the  useless  pistol,  and  grappled 
with  Tom  King. 

A  furious  struggle  then  ensueS. 

Lieutenant  Grenne  was  really  in  bravo  man.  end  he 
called  for  no  assistance. 

He  sternly  determined  not  to  suffer  another  defeat,  but 
to  capture  this  highwayman  single-handed. 

With  this  intention  Le  put  forth  his  utmost  strength 
and  skill. 

In  height  and  weight  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Tom  King,  whose  figure  was  inclined  to  sliran^ss. 

But  Tom  had  skill  and  courage,  while  bis  muscles  were 
as  hard  and  as  pliant  as  steel. 

Between  two  such  con^batauts  as  these  the  struggle  was 
Bure  to  be  a  severe  one. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place,  «5«,  for  both  of  them,  for  the 
rocky  platform  was  of  very  limited  area  indeed,  and  a  fall 
over  either  one  of  its  three  precipice-bounded  sides  would 
result  in  the  certain  death  of  both. 

When  the  lieutenant  felt  his  opponent  firmly  in  Vis 
grasp,  he  made  sure  of  victory,  formatting  at  the  moment 
that  Tom  King  had  far  more  incentive  to  8<;3ugg]-3  to  the 
utmost  than  he  had. 

Hound  and  round  they  went— now  to  0C8  side,  now  to 
Viie  other,  mutually  avoiding  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 

Lieutfiaact  Gremie  was  not  long  in  finding  that  be  had 


taking  place. 

In  the  event  of  that,  there  would  be  all  end  to  an  escape. 

The  combatants  had  several  times  fallen  to  the  ground, 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  but  they  had  rose  both  at 
once,  neither  appearing  to  have  gained  the  advantage. 

The  bruises  which  they  thus  sustained  made  them  still 
more  furioaa. 

And  60  the  struggle  went  oi\ 

In  a  shoit  time,  however,  the  dragoon  felt  that  he  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  achiev- 
ing the  victory  about  which  he  had  felt  eo  much  confi- 
dence. 

_  A  feeling  of  utter  and  reckless  desperation  took  posses- 
sion of  him  when  he  made  this  discovery. 

Feeling  that  he  could  aot  win,  he  made  up  his  misd 
that  his  now  more-than -ever-hated  foe  should  not. 

He  should  not,  even  if  he  had  to  perish  with  him. 

Maddened  by  the  conflict,  and  regardless  of  all  personal 
consequences,  the  lieutenant  endeavoured  to  drag  Tom 
King  towards  one  of  the  precipices. 

When  he  had  done  so,  he  fully  iuteaded  to  fling  him 
over,  even  if  his  own  certain  death  was  the  immediate 
result. 

But  Tom  was  not  long  in  penetrating  this  design,  and 
he  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  contest 
must  be  put  an  end  to. 

Gathering  all  his  remaining  strength  and  skill,  Tom 
disengaged  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dragoon. 

Then  clenching  his  fist  he  rushed  at  his  opponent,  and 
delivered  a  terrific  blow  just  as  he  was  coming  with  full 
force  towards  him. 

The  lieutenant  staggered,  but  did  not  fall. 

He  was,  however,  effectually  prevented  from  seizing  hit 
antagonist  a  second  tirao. 

But  he  came  forward  with  that  intention,  and  Tom 
received  him  with  a  second  blow,  which  he  closely  followed 
up  by  a  third. 

Lieutenant  Grenne  then  lay  motionless  and  prostrate  on 
the  ground. 

After  having  thus  gained  the  victory,  Tom  wiped  his 
dripping  brow,  and  made  another  bow  to  those  who  were 
standing  in  the  quarry,  and  whose  interest  was  so  strongly 
excited  that  they  had  not  moved  a  kmb. 

A  ringing  cheer  came  from  all  of  them,  in  which  the 
wounded  Roderick  feebly  joined. 

This  plainly  enough  evinced  their  partiality  to  our  old 
friend,  who,  after  bowing  again,  took  his  horso  by  the 
bndle  and  commenced  leading  him  tip  the  steep  and 
rugged  path. 

To  have  attempted  to  ascend  while  mounted  would  have 
been  perfect  madness,  for,  owing  to  the  slipperiness  of  the 
rock,  the  horse  could  with  difficulty  advance. 

At  length,  however,  the  top  was  gained,  and  then  Tom 
King  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

Another  cheer  came  from  the  depths  of  the  quarry. 

Tom  waved  his  hat  in  reply,  and  at  once  galloped  off, 
having  the  satisfaction  about  his  heart  that  through  him 
young  Minton  would  be  well  attended  to,  while  the  guilty 
Godfrey  Royston  would  not  escape  condign  punishment. 

Tom  King  once  more  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  deserted  mansion,  which  he  now  resolved  to  gain 
without  further  loss  of  time. 

H©  knew  how  great  would  be  the  anxiety  of  his  com- 
rades,  and  they  would  surmise  the  worst  had  happened 
when  they  found  he  did  not  return  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  day  was  well  advanced,  and  hia  journey  could  not 
fail  to  be  attended  with  much  danger. 

But  he  put  into  execution  every  means  he  could  think 
of  in  order  to  escape  observation. 

Very  wisely,  he  made  the  resolution  not  to  be  tempted 
into  stopping  any  other  traveller,  but  to  put  up  for  the 
time  beiug  with  his  ill-luck,  and  nait  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

On  his  return,  his  mind  was  pretty  fully  occupied  with 
thinking  over  the  details  of  the  adventure  which  had  la^ 
befallen  him. 
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The  reader  wL'l  admit  that  it  was  of  a  chararter  to 
furnish  ample  food  for  reflection. 

He  was  baffled  and  puzzled  when  he  remembered  some 
of  the  incidents,  and  he  felt  C0.;C2O3cd  that  he  had  not 
learned  all. 

Probably,  the  confidence  th;A  L"Ok  ^3en  BO  strangely 
placed  in  him  was  not  complete. 

He  was  much  struck  with  the  ^Tib^^-ty  frith  whica  the 
murder  of  young  Roderick  Minton  had  been  planned. 

To  have  decoyed  the  youth  to  that  lonely  spot  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  the  adooUon 
ot  some  such  scheme  aa  a  duel. 

By  causing  the  seconds  not  to  jkeep  their  appointm&ut, 
which  could  easily  be  done,  ho  made  sure  of  his  victim, 
and  but  for  the  chance  of  Tom  King's  presence  upon 
the  scene  he  would  have  succeeded,  a«d  the  body  of  the 
young  man  would  never  have  been  found  in  the  lonesome 
depths  of  the  quarry. 

But  with  all  his  cleverness,  Godfrey  Roystoa  was 
destined  not  to  succeed  in  his  nefarious  schemes. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  reflections  that 
Tom  King  came  in  sight  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

He  looked  cautiously  around  him  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  not  observed,  but  all  was  still,  not  a  baman  being 
was  in  sight. 

Satisfied  upon  this  point,  he  continued  on  his  way  with 
great  confidence. 

At  every  few  yards  he  would  look  around  him,  but 
with  the  same  favourable  result. 
Presently  the  mansion  gates  were  reached. 
His  horse  hastened  through  them  and  aloag  the  avetkae 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  for  the  intelligent  c^  "'^.ure  knew 
well  enough  that  she  would  now  be  permittef  p  take  a 
little  rest. 

Almost  immediately  after  taking  a  turn  in  the  avenue 
that  concealed  the  lane,  Tom  was  accosted  by  Claude  Duval. 
His  delight  when  he  found  that  his  comrade  had  re- 
turned Bound  in  wind  and  limb  can  be  imagined. 

Tom's  first  question  was  whether  Sixteen-String  Jack 
had  returned,  and  he  was,  of  course,  replied  to  in  the 
affirmative. 

Dick  Turpin,  too,  had  not  returned — for  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  incidents  we  are  describing  took 
place  on  the  day  that  followed  the  night  when  Turpin  set 
forth. 

At  the  time  Tom  King  arrived  at  the  deserted  mansion, 
the  reader  will  remember  that  Turpin  was  sleeping 
soundly  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  at  the  "  White  Korse," 
while  old  Matthew  was  running  some  serious  risks  in  dis- 
posing of  the  booty. 

Tom  led  his  horse  to  the  stahle,  and,  having  attended 
to  its  wants,  followed  Claude  Duval  upstairs  to  the  room 
where  Maud  was  waiting  for  them. 

As  for  Sixteen-String  Jack,  he  was  sleeping  off  his 
night's  fatigue,  but,  upon  hearing  that  Tom  King  had 
returned,  immediately  made  his  appearance. 
He,  too,  was  rejoiced  at  his  return. 
As  Tom  was  thoroughly  worn  out  by  all  that  he  had 
gone  through,  he  hastened  to  throw  himself  down  on  one 
of  the  beds,  after  first  partaking  of  some  alight  refresh- 
ment. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  returned  to  finish  his  nap,  and  in 
this  way  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent. 

Towards  dusk  they  rose,  and  then  they  haa  to  give  ac 
account  of  their  adventures. 

Tom  could  not  help  feeling  a  great  deal  of  chagrin  when 
he  found  how  successful  his  comrade  bad  been,  for  the 
valise  taken  from  the  post-chaise  CCitained  a  vsry  large 
sura  in  gold  indeed. 

"There  is  some  satisfaction  ior  naa  to-night,  at  &'2. 
events,"  said  Claude  Duval,  as  he  rubbed  kia  baudg  'jrnakly 
together. 

"^'*a.i»that?" 

*•  Why,  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  date  on  a  guinea 
whether  I  go  out  on  the  road  to-night.  lam*  de?  indent 
of  that,  and  have  made  every  preparation." 

"  Yes,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Tom  King.  "  It  rests 
between  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  myself  to-night." 

"  I  am  sure  to  go,  and  I  only  hope  fortune  will  favour 
BJe  a  little  better  than  she  has  you,  Tom." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  with  all  my  heart.  If  bhe  does  not, 
yon  will  be  badly  off  indeed." 

"Nevertheless,  700  had  iome  highlj-eatertaining  ad- 
■vuitttres." 


"  I  don't  dispute  ths^j  bat  they  did  cot  help  as  at  all 

in  our  design.' 

"  Very  true,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  do  just  at 
present." 

"Of  course  it  is." 

"  Well,"  said  Claude,  "  in  a  little  time  I  intend  to  be 
oS." 

"  Good  luck  to  you.    Which  road  shall  you  take  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  decided." 

"  It  will  be  best  to  make  up  our  minds  before  starting." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  think  I  shall  try  the 
Edgware-road." 

"  Good,  but  take  care  oi  the  dragoons." 

"  Oh !  let  me  alone  for  that ;  and  now,  as  we  have  settled 
that  point,  suppose  you  draw  lots  with  each  other  as  to 
which  is  to  go  and  which  is  to  stay." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Tom.  "  Now,  Jack,  get  a  couple  of 
guineas  of  different  dates. 

This  was  done,  and  the  lots  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  before. 

Chance  favoured  Tom  King  at  last. 

The  lot  fell  upon  him,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  to 
keep  watch  and  ward. 

After  all,  this  was  no  more  and  no  less  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  fair  for  Sixteen-String  Jack 
to  be  successful  two  nights  in  succession. 

By  this  time  the  darkness  had  considerably  deepened, 
and  Claude  Duval  and  Tom  King  announced  their  inten-  ■ 
tion  of  setting  out  without  further  delay,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  part  of  the  evening. 

Maud  was  very  still  and  sad. 

As  the  reader  will  have  perceived,  she  took  no  part  in 
the  highwaymen's  conversation. 

She  had  seated  herself  near  the  fire,  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  gazed  pensively  at  the  glowing 
embers. 

She  was  thinking  about  Tui*pin,  and  wondering  whei'e 
he  was,  and  whether  he  was  threatened  with  any  serious 
danger. 

A  heavy  foreboding  of  coming  sorrow  sat  heavy  at  her 
heart  and  crushed  her  spirits. 

She  scarcely  glanced  upwatds  when  Claude  and  Tom 
announced  their  intention  of  taking  their  departure. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  persisted  in  accompanying  them  to 
the  stables,  though  they  wished  him  to  stay  and  keep 
company  with  Maud,  whose  melancholy  and  dejection  they 
could  not  fail  to  notice. 

Still  they  judged  it  would  be  best  to  make  no  remark 
about  it,  and  were  silent  accordingly. 

Upon  hearing  SLxteen-String  Jack  express  his  wish  to 
descend  with  them,  she  desired  him  to  do  so,  stating  that 
she  should  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  be  left  alone  for  a  short 
time. 

That  Jack  must  have  had  some  motive  in  so  strongly 
urging  his  wish  to  accompany  them  his  comrades  were 
aware,  and  so  as  they  were  crossing  the  little  bit  of  neg« 
lected  garden  that  led  to  the  stables,  Tom  King  said — 

"  Now,  Jack,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  us  H  I  can  tell 
there  is  something  by  your  manner." 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  very  important,  but  still  I  felt 
desirous  not  to  speak  upon  the  subject  in  the  presenea  of 
Maud." 

"  What  subject  ?" 

"Why,  the  mys  nous  sounds  which  we  have  all 
heard.    What "  rt  of  night  have  you  had." 

"  Ah !  te'*  us,  Claude,^'  said  T^om  King.  "  I  suppose  my 
ilWuck  puts  me  out,  but  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  you  any- 
tb.ug  about  it."  ,    _       ,   ,. 

"  I  did  not  mention  it  mvself,"  said  Cla-ide  Duval,     on 
account  of  Maud,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  got  the  oppor- 
t'-nitv  of  saying  a  few  words  to  each  other  ali^afi. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Come  into  the  stable,  and  I  will  tell  you  th<jre.  W« 
shall  then  be  losing  no  time,  for  we  shall  do  able  to  go  oa 
saddling  our  horses  just  the  same."  - 

This  was  at  at  once  assented  ta  andtho  three  highway- 
men entered  the  stable. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "  i/egin,  Claude,  for  I  am 
5:arning  with  impatience  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
say."  ,  ^ . 

"  It  is  nothing  definite.  About  the  usual  time  wo  wer-e, 
startled  by  a  repetition  of  the  game  hideoufl  BOund  if  Uioa 
had  previously  alarmed  us." 
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**Well— weU.  What  thenP  Did  you  discover  any- 
thing P" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Upon  hearing  the  cry,  which  seemed 
ten  times  louder  and  more  horrible  than  before,  Maud 
manifested  so  muob  terror  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  calm  her." 

"  And  did  you  succeed  ?  " 

"  Only  partially.  The  poor  girl  wa?  'lightened  to  death, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  myself  fairly  felt  my  flesh  creep 
on  mv  bones." 

"What  nest?" 

"  I  soothed  Maud  as  much  as  I  could,  and  endeavoured 
to  lessen  her  agitation.  Before  I  could  succeed,  however, 
the  cry  came  agam." 

"  Did  you  descend  ?  " 

"  No.  Maud  was  so  petrified  with  fear  that  she  could 
not  move,  and  clung  to  me  so  tightly  for  protection  that  I 
felt  I  dare  not  leave  her  by  herself. 

"  How  long  did  the  sounds  continue  ? 

"  We  heard  it  four  times." 

"  And  you  did  not  descend  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  clashing  of  steel  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Nearly.  After  Sixteen-String  Jack  returned,  I  de- 
scended to  look  for  you,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  old  armoury." 

"  Yes — yes ! " 

"  But  I  found  all  things  precisely  in  the  same  stais  ec 
they  were  when  we  saw  them  together." 


CHAPTER   CCCCLXXVI. 

DESCRIBES  HOW  CLAUDE  DUVAL  SET  A  TRAP  FOE  THE 
TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  DOVER  ROAD. 

A  PAUSE  ensued  after  Claude  Duval  had  spoken  these 
words. 

His  comrades  looked  in  each  others'  eountenan'^os 
aghast. 

"  There  is  some  deep  mystery  in  all  this,"  said  Tom 
Kmg,  presently.  "  I  will  find  it  out,  too.  It  must  be 
fouad  out.  If  things  go  on  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be 
driven  mad" 

"  We  caniiot  put  up  with  it." 

"  Of  course  not.  Jack,  my  friend,  if  you  should  happen 
to  hear  those  sounds  to-night — and  doubtless  you  will — 
try  your  best  to  discover  what  it  is  that  produces  them. 
I  could  alniost  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  abandon  my  enter- 
prisa,  and  spoud  the  night  watching  and  waiting  in  the 
old  armoury." 

"  No — no ;  that  will  never  be  worth  while,"  said  Six- 
teen-String Jack.  "  Go  on,  and  good  luck  to  you,  I  will 
fiod  out  all  I  can  if  I  have  the  chance." 

"  Agreed,  then.  But  you  had  better  return  to  Maud, 
She  will  be  terrified  at  being  left  alone  so  long." 

"  And  you  are  just  ready  to  start  ?" 

"  We  are." 

"  Farewell,  then.  But,  above  all,  try  to  return]  before 
dawn." 

"  We  will." 

"  I  mention  it,  because  I  expect  Dick,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  all  get  back  before  he  arrives." 

"  All  right,  Jack.    Bear  in  mind  what  we  hZ7&  said." 

"  Oh !  trust  me  for  that." 

"  Once  more,  then,  farewell." 

With  these  words  Tom  King  and  Claude  Daval  set 
their  horses  in  motion,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  reached 
the  gates  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  mention. 

Here  they  paused  for  caution's  sake,  for  it  was  impor- 
tant to  learn  whether  anyone  might  chance  to  be  in  the 
lane. 

But  all  was  still ;  and,  after  listening  a  momeat  Ir^er, 
the  two  highwaymen  rode  forth. 

"  And  now,  Tom,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  what  are  your 
intenUons  ? — which  way  do  you  intend  to  take  ?  " 

•'  The  Windsor-road  s  ■^^«,t  is,  if  you  have  not  decided 
upon  it."  <? 

"  No,"  returned  Clauae.  "  I  have  been  thinking  mat- 
ters over,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ha^e  an 
adventure  of  a  very  startling  character  indeed." 

"  Bo  careful." 

"  I  have  made  every  preparation,  aad  arranged  in  my 
Blind  ill  that  I  intend  to  do." 


"Which  is  the  road?" 

"Tte  Dover-road." 

"  The  Dover-road  P  " 

"  Yes,  We  have  not  shown  oursslvea  iu  that  quarter; 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  pick  up  a  /irst-rate  booty 
there,  if  I  am  not  altogether  out  in  my  Cfloulations." 

"  What  are  your  calculations  ?  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  just  at  present.  If  I  succeed,  yoa 
will,  on  my  return,  hear  all  about  it,  but,  until  then,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  silent." 

"  Very  well,  just  as  you  like.  I  have  not  arranged  any 
further  than  the  particular  road  I  am  going  to  try." 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  hope,  with  all  ray  heart,  you  won't 
be  so  unlucky  as  you  were  last  night." 

"  No,  confound  it." 

"  We  had  better  part  here,  I  think,  aad  each  take  oui 
separate  ways." 

"  Yes,  we  must  pare.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  was  the  reply. 
_  The  two  highwaymen  then  trotted  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  were  quickly  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 

The  night  was  young ;  indeed,  to  speak  truth,  it  wai 
as  yet  only  evening  ;  but  Claud  Duval  set  off  at  a  sharp 
pace. 

He  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and,  unless  he  made  good 
speed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  reach  his  destination  until 
after  the  time  he  had  arranged  in  his  own  mind. 

As  usual,  Claude  took  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  in 
order  not  to  meet  with  the  dragoons  ;  for,  after  what  Tom 
King  had  said,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  them  was  all  the 
more  apparent. 

Without  meeting  with  any  accident,  however,  and  with- 
out tne  occurrence  of  any  incident  deserving  of  being 
placed  before  the  reader,  Claude  Duval  cantered  into  th« 
Dover-road. 

Before  the  invention  of  rai'ways,  this  was  one  of  tho 
busiest  roads  leading  out  of  the  inetropolis,  and,  of  courso, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  looked  7ei-y  different  to 
what  it  is  to-day. 

Of  all  the  roads  he  could  think  of,  this  one  promised  to 
be  the  most  profitable,  and  an  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  that  Claude's  expectations  were  well  grounded. 

He  did  not  venture  to  emerge  into  the  Dover-road, 
however,  until  he  was  some  distance  from  Loudon,  for  he 
calculated  that  the  further  into  the  country  he  got,  the  Iftss 
fear  there  would  be  of  his  meeting  with  the  dragoons. 

Had  anyone  been  near  enough  to  observe  him,  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  there  was  upon  his  countenance  an 
expression  of  very  great  satisfaction,  as  though  he  was 
highly  pleased  at  something  or  other. 

"  A  little  further  on,"  he  said,  gleefully, "  and  then  I  will 
set  my  trap.  If  I  do  not  catch  something  that  will 
astonish  them,  it  will  be  very  odd  to  me." 

From  these  words  it  will  be  seen  that  Claude  liad 
resolved  up(m  some  very  peculiar  plan  of  action  indeed. 

What  it  is,  we  need  not  pause  to  describe,  been  use  we 
shall  have  a  good  opportunity  of  oDserving  all  his 
actions. 

On  ho  went,  allowing  several  persons  to  ;ias3  1  im  with- 
out molestation. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  small  village,  through  which  he 
trotted  at  full  speed. 

He  soon  left  it  behind  him,  and,  after  continuing  his  way 
for  about  five  miles,  all  at  once  drew  rein. 

He  was  now  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  Dover-road  that  lay 
between  two  insignificant  villages. 

They  were  nearly  ten  miles  apart,  and  scarcely  a  house 
could  be  seen  all  along  the  road  between  them. 

Claude  calculated  that  where  he  had  halted  was,  aa 
nearly  as  possible,  half-way  between  these  two  villages, 
and,  therefore,  he  had  little  fear  of  interruption. 

"  Now  to  set  the  trap,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  it  does  not 
answer  first-rate,  I  never  made  a  greater  inistnke  in  all 
my  life.  It  is  a  first-rate  place  to  try  it.  There's  no 
mistake  about  that.    Woa !    gently,  now  —  gently,  will 

you  ?"  .  J      V-  1. 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  bis  steed,  which 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  be  restive. 

With  great  agility  Claude  then  dismounted,  and 
secured  his  steed  to  a  convenient  branch.    _ 

This  done,  his  nest  proceeding  was  to  lie  down  at  full 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road,  with  his  ear  tamed 
towards  the  ground. 

lie  then  lis'.eapvl  iatoatl?. 
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[tom  king  compels  lord  stracey  to  dismount  and  surrender  his  horse.] 


By  the  adoption  of  this  roanceuvre  he  was  able  to  tell 
whether  anything  was  approaching. 

Satisfied  apparently  with  this,  he  sprang  lightly  and 
easily  to  his  feet,  sayine,  as  he  did  so — 

"  Now  for  the  trap ! " 

Turning  up  his  long  vest,  he  proceeded  to  uncoil  somo- 
thing  that  was  round  his  waist. 

That  something  was  rope. 

It  was  fine,  but  very  strong,  and  of  considerable  length. 

He  had  concealed  it  about  his  person  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  when  he  first  resolved  upon  the  stratagem  that 
he  was  now  about  to  put  into  execution. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  of  the  rope  was 
nnwoml. 

Claude  then  took  one  end  in  his  hand-,  and  walked  to 
the  side  of  the  road. 

Here,  and  on  the  other  side  likewise,  some  tall  trees 
were  growing. 

To  the  trunk  of  one  of  these,  and  &3  near  the  root  as 


possible,  he  secured  the  rope,  taking  care  that  the  knot 
he  tied  was  a  good  one,  and  well  able  to  bear  a  sudden 
strain. 

He  tested  it  several  times  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then, 
with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  he  ran  across  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  highway. 

The  rope  was  plenty  long  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  passed  the  other  end  round  the  trunk  of  another  tree, 
and  secured  it  in  the  same  careful  manner  as  befoi-e. 

When  this  was  done,  the  ropo  was  stretched  tightly 
across  the  road  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  m 

In  the  d;)rknes3  it  was  quite  invisible,  so  cfosely  did  the 
colour  of  the  rope  assimilate  to  the  colour  of  the  road 
itself. 

When  he  had  done  this,  Claude  rubbed  his  hands  briskly 
together,  to  show  how  well  pleased  he  was  with  what  he 
had  done  so  far. 

Going  into  the  centre  of  the  highway,  he  stooped  do^vn, 
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and,  pressing  on  the  rope  with  his  hand,  foun  3  that  it 
yielded  just  about  as  much  as  he  intended  it  should. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  he  muttered.  "  And  now  to  keep 
watch,     I  would  lay  any  odds  the  trap  answers." 

With  these  words,  Claude  returned  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  his  horse,  and  sprang  once  more  into  the 
saddle. 

Here  he  sat  still  enough,  listening  intently  for  any  faiat 
sound  that  might  betoken  the  approach  of  a  traveller. 

He  whiled  away  the  time  by  looking  to  the  priming  of 
his  piotols,  for  it  was  important  that  they  should  not  fail 
him  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived. 

He  knew  they  were  well  loaded,  so  that  the  only  thing 
he  had  cause  to  be  solicitous  about  was  the  priming. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  he  was  thus  engaged,  there 
came  upon  his  ears  a  sound  which  seemed  at  once  to 
inspire  him  with  new  life. 

The  sound  was  the  clear,  ringing  hoof-beat  of  a  horse. 

A  single  mounted  traveller  was  approaching. 

Claude  backed  his  horse  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge 
and  remained  there  motionless. 

Dimly  beneath  him,  he  could  see  the  rope  that  was 
stretched  across  the  roadway. 

On — on,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  horseman. 

Tlie  iron  shoes  upon  his  horse's  feet  rang  out  sharp  and 
clear  upon  the  dry,  hard  road. 

He  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  country,  and 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  going  towards  London. 

Impatiently  Claude  awaited  his  arrival. 

The  traveller  came  nearer,  and  as  he  did  so  changed 
the  pace  of  his  horse  from  a  gallop  to  a  trot. 

In  another  moment  the  trap  would  be  reached. 

Little  dreaming  of  their  danger,  on  came  both  horse 
and  rider. 

Claude  held  his  breath. 

The  rope  was  reached. 

Down  went  the  traveller's  horse,  as  though  struck  with 
lightning,  the  moment  his  fore  feet  caught  against  the 
rope. 

Flying  over  his  head  went  the  traveller,  and  then,  after 
rolling  over  and  over  once  or  twice,  both  lay  still. 

"  I  knew  the  trap  would  answer,"  said  Claude,  as  he 
slipped  from  his  horse. 

It  would  seem,  though,  that  neither  the  traveller  nor 
his  steed  were  much  hui-t  by  their  fall. 

The  latter,  with  a  snort  of  alarm  and  pain,  rose  to  his 
feet,  and,  riderless  as  he  was,  galloped  off  at  fuU  speed 
along  the  road  towards  London. 

The  traveller  was  only  stunned  for  a  moment,  and  he 
was  rising  when  Claude  reached  him. 

"  Hold !  "  he  cried.  "  Stir  not  a  limb.  If  you  disobey 
me,  your  life  will  pay  the  penalty!  " 

"  Ten  thousand  curses ! 

"Your  money,  sir!  Quick!  Hand  it  over  to  me !  Do 
not  delay,  if  you  wish  to  escape  with  your  life." 

The  tones  of  Claude's  voice  were  threatening  in  the 
extreme. 

"  Let  me  get  up,"  said  the  traveller,  "  and  you  shall 
have  what  you  require." 

"  All  right.  Sit  up,  then,"  replied  Claude.  "  But  recol- 
lect that  I  hold  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  hand,  and  if  I 
see  the  least  signs  of  treachery,  I  will  blow  your  brains 
out  without  mercy." 

The  traveller  shook  visibly,  and  removed  his  hand  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  where  he  had  thm?t  it. 

"  Spare  my  life,"  he  said,  abjectly.    "  Spare  my  life." 

"  I  will,  but  only  on  one  condition,  which  is,  that  you 
hand  over  to  me,  without  a  momeut'sfurther  delay,  every- 
thing you  have  about  you  that  may  happen  to  be  of  the 
eliplitest  value." 

With  a  groan,  the  traveller  produced  a  purse. 

"  More,"  cried  Claude,  as  he  pocketed  it.  "  More,  and 
be  quick,  or  I  may  grow  impatient,  and  if  1  do,  it  will  be 
far  from  pleasant  to  yourself,  I  can  assure  you." 

With  several  other  groans  the  travellerplaced  in  Claude's 
hands  a  number  of  other  articles,  nor  would  the  highway- 
man express  himself  satisfied  until  he  had  taken  every- 
thing. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  rise  to  your  feet." 

The  traveller  obeyed. 

"  Where  is  my  horse  P" 

"  Gone  on  towards  London.  Make  haatCj  and  you  will 
overtake  him." 

The  traveller  uttered  an  oath. 


"  I  will  count  three,"  cried  Claude ;  "  and,  when  I  have  ' 
done  so,  I  shall  fire,  so  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  run 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  I  shan't  have  such  a  good 
chance  of  hitting  you.    One  !  " 

The  traveller  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  Two ! "  cried  Claude,  as  he  broaght  hia  pistol  to  a 
Ifvel. 

With  a  yell  of  fear,  the  traveler  ran  off  down  the  road 
towards  London,  and,  before  Claude  eould  say  "  three," 
he  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"  So  far,  very  good,"  said  the  highwayman,  compla- 
cently. "  There  is  nothing  very  valuable  here,  but  still  it 
shows  the  trap  answers  its  purpose  admirably.  I  will  just 
see  whether  it  is  all  right." 

He  went  up  to  the  rope  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  now  rather  slacker  than  beiore,  but  still  it  was 
none  the  worse  for  that ;  so  very  contentedly  Claude 
remounted  his  steed,  and  waited  to  see  who  would  next  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  come  along  the  road. 

Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  than  he 
saw  in  the  distance  two  small  but  flashing  lights. 

"  The  Dover  coach ! "  he  cried.  "  The  Dover  coach, 
as  I  am  a  living  man  !  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  I  had  not 
thought  of  this.  How  will  the  trap  answer  for  this,  I 
wonder  ?  I  think  I  had  better  untie  the  rope,  and  let  it 
go  by  ;  it  is  rather  too  much  for  one  to  tackle.  And  yet, 
no.  I  never  let  anything  pass  me  yet,  and  I  won't.  I 
will  draw  back  a  little,  and  see  how  the  trap  answers.  If 
well,  why,  then,  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

Claude  Duval  arrived  at  his  determination  just  in  time, 
for  the  Dover  coach  came  i-olling  along  the  road  at  full 
ten  miles  an  hour,  which,  all  things  considered,  was  a  very 
wonderful  rate  indeed. 

The  halo,  which  the  bright  lamps  cast  around  them, 
was  distinctly  visible,  as  well  as  the  horses,  which  were 
now  reeking  with  steam. 

Indeed,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  slacken  the 
rope,  even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so. 

He  moved  a  little  from  where  he  had  been  standing, 
and  then,  with  a  rumble  like  thunder,  the  mail  coach 
arrived. 

The  two  leading  horses  entangled  their  feet  in  the  rope 
in  a  moment,  and  down  they  went,  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  the  coachman,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
interesting  narrative,  addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  sat 
near  him. 

So  suddenly  did  the  two  leading  horses  reach  the 
ground,  that  the  other  pair,  before  they  could  stop  them- 
selves, fell  over  the  same  obstruction. 

But  the  rope  snapped  now,  unable  to  bear  such  sudden 
and  violent  shocks. 

A  tremendous  uproar  now  ensued,  every  one  wanting  to 
know  what  was  the  matter. 

The  coachman,  as  the  saying  is,  was  completely  taken 
aback. 

To  him  the  sudden  fall  of  the  horses  seemed  nothing 
less  than  magical. 

Before  anyone  could  recover  from  the  first  shock  of 
alarm  the  loud  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 

It  was  Claude  Duval  who  had  fired. 

The  trap  had  answered  better  than  he  could  possibly 
have  expected,  and  he  fired  the  pistol  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  additional  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  breasts  of 
the  passengers. 

He  succeeded  in  his  design,  for  everybody  fell  back,  as 
though  the  bullet  had  found  a  home  in  their  particular 
breast. 

With  two  bounds  Claude  Duval  reached  the  carriage. 

"  My  errand  is  a  peaceable  one,  ladies  and  gentleman," 
he  said ;  "  that  is,  if  you  will  let  me  have  my  own  way. 
For  those  who  resist  there  will  be  nothing  but  death." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVII. 

CLADDE  DUVAL  TAKES  A  GOOD  BOOTY  FROM  THE  DOVER 
COACH,  AND  ACHIEVES  A  SIGNAL  VICTORr  OVER  THE 
DRAGOONS. 

Sundry  screams  of  alarm,  evidently  from  female  lips, 

came  from  the  interior  of  the  Dover  coach  after  Claude 

concluded  his  highly  pacific  speech. 
Taking  no  notice  of  these,  the  highwayman  added— 
"  Quick  I—quick !    Hand  over  to  me  whatever  articles 

of  value  you  carry,  and  no  further  harm  shall  be  done. 

If  you  do  not  yield  quietly  I  shall  summon  my  comrades 
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to  my  assistance,  and  they  will  be  by  no  means  gentle,  I 
ean  assure  you." 

"  Oh  !  d — n  you  and  your  comrades  as  well,"  cried  one 
oi  the  inside  passengers.  "  Do  you  think  we  are  goiu<?  to 
sit  hero  quietly  and  be  robbed  on  the  king's  highway  ?  " 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper,"  said  Claude,  calmly.  "  You 
can  be  robbed  quietly  or  not,  just  as  you  please,  but  robbed 
you  will  be ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that." 

"  Curses ! " 

"Curse  away,  sir,  if  It  eases  your  mind  at  all.  Don't 
mind  me,  I  beg." 

The  other  travellers  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  Claude's 
ini)jerturbablencss. 

The  traveller's  ire  increased. 

"  Has  nobody  got  a  pistol  ?  "  he  cried.  "  If  so,  hand  it 
to  me,  and  I  will  show  you  all  how  it  ought  to  be  used. 
Has  anybody  got  a  pistol,  I  say  ?  " 

He  glared  fiercely  around  him  as  he  spoke. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  none  of  the  passengers 
Lad  firearms,  for  no  movement  was  made. 

Claude  then  gaw  that  there  was  but  one  male  passenger 
besides  the  one  he  had  had  the  little  altercation  with. 

This  other  was  a  very  thin,  light-haired,  meek-looking 
Touug  man,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  courage  or  life 
enough  in  him  to  do  battle  with  a  fly. 

The  other  four  passengers  were  females. 

Claude  saw  there  was  not  much  chance  of  securing  a 
good  booty,  so  he  determined  to  bring  the  scene  to  au 
end. 

Accordingly,  when  the  irascible  traveller  demanded  a 
pistol  from  one  of  his  fellow-passengers,  Claude  projected 
the  one  he  held  in  his  hand  into  the  interior  of  the 
carriage,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

"  Look  here,  sir.  You  see  I  have  a  pistol.  I  don't 
want  to  use  it  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  if  you  trifle  with  me.  My  finger  is  on  the  trigger. 
Hand  over  your  purse  and  watch,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out  first,  and  take  them  from  your  dead  body  after- 
wards." 

At  this  horrible  menace,  the  ladies  shrieked  again. 

The  angry  traveller  turned  jusrt  a  shade  paler,  and  then 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  purse. 

Claude  relieved  him  of  it  immediately. 

"  Now,  sir,  your  watch." 

With  a  groan,  the  watch  was  drawn  forth. 

A  few  more  articles  of  no  great  value  were  also  handed 
to  Claude,  who  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  other 
traveller. 

He  was  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  had  screwed  himself 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  in  one  corner  of  the 
coach. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Claude, "  it's  your  turn.  Make  haste ; 
I  have  no  time  to  spare  with  you." 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  young  man  rapidly  gave  the 
highwayman  all  the  articles  he  carried  which  were  of  the 
slightest  possible  valii-". 

Claude  then  turned  to  the  ladies. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  profound  bow. 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  ladies,"  he  said,  "  to  have  put 
you  to  so  much  terror  and  inconvenience.  Had  I  known 
that  the  Dover  coach  contained  so  much  youth  and  beauty, 
I  should  have  allowed  it  to  pass  by  unmolested." 

"  Then  I'm  d — d  sorry  you  didn't  know,"  grumbled  the 
irascible  traveller. 

Claude  continued,  without  noticing  the  interruption — 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  I  regret  what  has 
occurred — deeply  regret." 

"Oh !  d — n  your  regrets,"  interrupted  the  traveller 
again.  "  Why  don't  you  ask  the  women  for  what  they 
have  got,  and  allow  us  to  continue  our  journey  in  peace?" 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  highwayman,  "  I  am  Claude  Duval, 
and  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  anything  from  the  fair 
and  lovely  sex." 

"  Bah  f  bosh ! "  said  the  traveller. 

At  this  moment  Claude  heard  something  going  on  at 
•  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  window 
precipitately. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so. 

If  ho  had  been  a  little  slower  in  his  movements,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

A  terrific  report,  which  seemed  to  annihilate  the  sense 
of  hearing,  followed  a  blinding  flash  of  fire. 

A  perfect  shower  of  bullets  passed  over  the  spot  upon 
which  Claude  Duval  had  eo  lately  stood. 


It  was  the  guard  who  had  fired  his  blunderbuss. 

He  made  sure  of  sweeping  the  highwayman  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

But  Claude  was  unhui-t. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  guard  did  not  fire  bis 
blunderbuss  earlier. 

But  there  was  a  reason  for  it. 

He  had  had  an  encounter  with  highwaymen  before,  and 
had  got  decidedly  the  woi-st  part  in  the  aifray,  and  so  he 
resolved  on  this  occasion  not  to  get  his  body  into  trouble 
by  interfering. 

So  he  sat  quite  still,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  urged 
and  thi'eatened  by  the  passengers  on  the  roof  that  ho 
attempted  to  use  his  weapon. 

Seeing,  however,  that  he  had  a  good  chance  of  taking 
the  highwayman  at  unawares,  and,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  refusing  compliance  with  the  travellers*  request, 
he  had  fired. 

Some  words  uttered  by  one  of  the  travellers  on  the 
roof  warned  Claude  of  his  danger,  and,  as  v/e  have  seen, 
he  drew  back  just  in  time. 

As  for  the  coachman,  the  downfall  of  all  four  of  his 
horses  had  been  so  sudden  that  he  felt  certain  it  was  the 
work  of  enchantment. 

He  was  some  moments  in  recovering  from  the  etate  of 
surprise  into  which  he  had  been  thrown. 

When  he  did  recover,  his  first  act  was  to  descend  from 
his  lofty  seat,  and  set  his  horses  on  their  legs  again. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  guard  fired. 

Claude  now  felt  that  he  had  experienced  all  the  resistance 
that  would  be  offered  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  levy  his 
exactions  upon  the  outside  passengers. 

As  for  the  guard,  he  shrank  down  into  his  seat,  being 
only  too  anxious  to  escape  observation. 

With  a  very  ill  grace  the  outsiders  surrendered  their 
purses  and  watches. 

But  Claude  would  not  permit  one  of  them  to  escape. 

When  he  had  done  he  looked  for  the  coachman. 

He  found  him  groping  on  the  ground,  trying  to  discover 
what  had  thrown  the  horses  down. 

Pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  Claude  sternly  com- 
manded him  to  resume  his  seat  and  drive  on  to  London. 

The  horses  were  all  on  their  feet,  trembling  excessively. 

The  c«achman  mounted  and  took  the  reins  in  his  hand. 

He  cracked  his  whip,  and  then  the  cumbersome  con- 
veyance was  once  more  set  in  motion. 

"  Look  out,  coach3',  another  night,"  shouted  Claude 
Duval,  "  and  mind  you  don't  try  to  drive  your  horses  over 
a  rope." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Dover  coach  was  far  away  ou  its 
road  to  London. 

After  its  departure  Claude  sat  quite  still  upon  his 
horse  in  a  reflective  attitude. 

"  So  far,  very  good,"  he  muttered.  "  The  trap  has 
fully  come  up  to  my  expectations — it  has  answered  most 
admirably.  Already  I  have  a  capital  booty.  Let  mo 
think,  now.  What  had  I  better  do  ?  Shall  I  ride  off  at 
once,  and  be  satisfied  with  my  luck  bo  far  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  the  wisest  plan.  And  yet  I  have  been  lucky 
twice,  and  why  should  I  not  be  lucky  a  third  time  ?  I  will 
try  it.  I  will  set  the  trap  again.  I  fancy  I  am  quite  far 
enough  in  the  country  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
dragoons,  who  guard  the  roads  around  London  only. 
Surely  they  will  not  come  so  far  as  this.  At  all  risks, 
however,  I  will  try." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Claude  Duval  had  not 
got  prudence  enough  to  let  well  alone. 

Instead  of  riding  off  with  what  he  had  obtained,  he 
resolved  to  tempt  fortune  further. 

The  rope,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  broken  by  the 
hoi'ses  belonging  to  the  stage  coach,  and  so  Claude  slipped 
off  hiS  horse  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it. 

This  he  found  was  an  easy  enough  matter. 

He  had  but  to  unwind  one  end  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  round  which  it  had  been  coiled,  tie  the  rope  in  a 
secure  knot  in  the  middle,  and  make  it  fast  to  the  tree 
again. 

As  he  was  stooping  down  for  this  purpose,  however, 
there  came  upon  his  ear  a  sound  which  convinced  him  he 
had  taken  his  trouble  for  nothing. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  keenly  along  the  road  ia 
the  direction  of  London. 

He  could  see  ni)thiug,  but  the  sound  he  had  heard  irxerr 
plainer  and  plainer  every  moment. 
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It  was  the  regular  beat  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  hard 
roa.L 

Claude  could  tell  there  were  many  of  them. 

They  were  the  dragoons. 

He  had  been  in  error  when  he  thought  they  did  not  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  country. 

On  they  c;ime,  and  at  a  rapid  speed,  too,  as  though  they 
had  some  other  object  in  view  than  merely  patrolling  the 

road.  "  •,  n,     1     a      ^     L- 

"  They  have  met  the  coach,  muttered  Claude,  and  ot 
course  have  learnt  all  the  particulars  of  my  attack  upon  it. 
They  may  even  have  met  the  horseman.  Never  mind,  1 
will  be  off.  It  was  fortunate  I  heard  them  before  they  got 
auy  nearer."  i     j-  3 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  as  he  did  so 
a  fresh  thought  entered  Lis  mind. 

He  chuckled  loudly  with  pleasure. 

"Bravo!"  he  cried.  "Bravo!  That  is  excelleut.  I  did 
not  think  of  that.  But  I  can  see  plainly  enough  that,  for 
the  third  time,  the  trap  will  be  of  service  to  me.  I  will 
let  the  dragoons  come  on,  and  then  down  they  will  go  for 
ccrtiiin."  ... 

Claude  Duval  rejoiced  exceedingly  m  this  prospective 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies. 

It  would  be  a  glorious  thing,  he  thought,  to  send  them 
all  sprawling  in  the  dust,  and  would  be  a  revenge  indeed. 

Instead  of  galloping  off  and  securing  his  own  safety,  as 
one  would  have  thought  he  would  have  done,  Claude 
walked  his  horse  a  few  paces  along  the  road  towards 
Dover,  and  then  bringing  him  to  a  halt,  turned  him  round 
and  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  London. 

The  rope  was  about  thirty  paces  before  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  dragoons  had  come  very  much 
nearer,  and  now  Claude  could  perceive  a  dark  mass 
approaching  as  well  as  hear  the  jingle  of  accoutrements. 

He  chuckled  again  when  he  saw  how  confidently  they 

came  on. 

Their  downfall  would  be  sudden  and  certain. 

And  now  the  dragoons  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the 

Claude  could  see  them  plainly,  and  he  also  found  that 
they  could  see  him,  for  they  reined  in  their  horses. 

Still  Claude  maiutained  his  position  i.i  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  never  moved  a  muscle. 

The  dragoons  had  stopped  just  about  as  far  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rope  as  Claude,  so  that  the  trap  was  about 
half-way  between  them. 

"  Claude  Duval ! "  cried  one  of  the  dragoons,  in  a  loud 
and  commanding  voice,  "surrender  yourself!  You  are 
our  prisoner !  You  cannot  possibly  escape  !  Surrender, 
or  we  fire  !  "  •      •    , . 

Claude  took  off  his  hat  and  made  an  ironical  bow. 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  come  to  you,  do  you  ?  I  am 
not  your  prisoner  yet.  If  you  want  me,  you  must  come 
and  fetch  me." 

Claude  half  turned  his  horse  round  as  he  spoke. 

The  officer  of  dragoons— for  it  was  the  officer  who  had 
spoken— fearing  that  the  highwayman  was  about  to  gallop 
off,  cried  out — 

"  Forward— forward,  my  lads  !  We  shall  have  him  ! 
A  sharp  touch  will  do  it !  Don't  spare  your  horses !  For- 
ward, I  say!" 

Inspired  by  these  orders,  the  dragoons  struck  their 
spurs  deeply  into  their  horses'  flanks,  and  set  forward  at 
a  good  speed. 

In  a  straggling  body  they  neared  the  trap. 

To  encourage  them  to  keep  up  their  pace,  Claude  can- 
tered a  little  way  down  the  road,  looking  back  all  the  time 
that  he  did  so. 

Then  the  foremost  of  tho  dragoons  reached  the  rope. 

Had  they  been  tliat  iustant  stricken  down  by  lightning, 
they  could  not  liave  fallen  to  the  earth  more  suddenly  than 
they  did.  , 

It  was  as  though  some  potent  magician  had  waved  his 
wand. 

Down  they  went  with  tremendous  force. 

As  quick  as  the  eye  could  wink,  the  road  was  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  one  inextricable  mass  of  horses  and 
men. 

The  rope  was  broken  by  the  first  almost  who  fell,  but 
the  others,  who  were  close  behind,  and  who  saw  what  had 
occurred,  had  not  time,  nor,  in  many  cases,  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  rein  in  their  horses. 


The  consequence  was,  they  fell  headlong  over  their 
prostrate  companions. 

Not  one  dragoon  remained  upon  his  horse. 

All  fell  and  rolled  over  and  kicked  each  other  with  the 
greatest  fury  imaginable. 

The  horses  snorted — the  dragoons  cursed  and  swore. 

Their  anger  was  a  tiling  to  be  imagined,  not  described. 

In  spite  of  this  accident,  however,  they  did  not  lose 
sight  of  their  original  intention,  and,  therefore,  in  what 
may  truly  be  termed  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
they  all  scrambled  to  their  feet. 

But  such  a  rueful -looking  lot  were  surely  never  seen 
before. 

There  was  not  one  who  had  escaped  injury. 

Many  had  been  hurt  by  the  horses'  hoofs  as  the  terrified 
creatures  attempted  to  rise;  others  had  been  gored  by 
the  spurs  on  their  comrades'  heels,  while  all  had  been 
more  or  less  bruised  and  scratched  by  their  fall  on  the 
hard  road. 

But,  when  they  looked  about  them,  the  highwayman, 
who  they  concluded  was  the  author  of  this  mischief,  had 
disappeared. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  and  muttering  horrible  curses  all 
the  while,  the  dragoons  remounted  their  horses. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  show  them  which  direction 
the  highwayman  had  taken. 

He  was  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing  too. 

Nevertheless,  maddened  by  rage  and  pain,  the  officer 
commanded  his  men  to  set  themselves  in  motion. 

With  a  very  bad  grace  the  men  obeyed. 

They  took  their  way  along  the  road  towards  Dover. 

They  came  at  length  to  the  small  village  we  have  before 
alluded  to,  and  which  was  about  five  miles  distant. 

On  their  way  they  had  not  met  a  soul,  nor  had  they 
seen  the  least  signs  of  the  highwayman. 

Weary,  dispirited,  and  in  pain,  they  pulled  up  before 
the  one  solitary  inn  of  which  the  village  could  boast. 

It  was  open  because  the  coaches  stopped  there. 

Leaning  against  the  horse-trough  in  front  of  the  inn 
was  a  man,  who  came  towards  them  when  they  stopped. 

It  was  the  ostlei*. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  standing  here,  friend  ?  " 
asked  the  officer.  m 

"  Maybe  half-an-hour,"  was  the  reply.    "  I'se  waitiu'       ^ 
for  the  Lunnun  couch.     She's  very  late  to-night."  ^ 

"  We  are  after  Claude  Duval,"  said  the  otficev.  "  He  is 
on  the  road  somewhere,  but  we  have  lost  sight  of  him. 
Have  you  seen  a  mounted  man  pass  here  ?  " 

"  No,  that  I  ain't." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I'm  certain." 

"  Then  we're  done  ! "  said  the  officer.  "  There's  no 
knowing  where  he  is  now  :  pursuit  will  be  vain.'' 

"  You  look  knocked  about  a  bit,"  said  the  ostler,  as  he 
surveyed  the  whole  party  with  a  critical  eye. 

"  Yes,"  replied   the  officer,  his  face  turning  crimson 
with  vexation  ;  "  we  have  met  with  an  accident.     It's  no       ■  ' 
good  pursuing  our  man  now,  so  the  best  thing  we  can  do        .^ 
is  to  stay  here  a  little  while  and  look  to  our  own  and  our       im 
horses'  hurts.     Dismount ! "  '^ 

He  was  obeyed  in  a  moment,  and  the  horses  were  led  to 
the  stables  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 


CHAPTER   CCCCLXXVIII. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  IS  A  SPECTATOR  OF  SOME  STRANGE  SCENES 
AT  THE  ROADSIDE  INN. 

Claude  Duval  only  waited  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
downfall  of  his  foes  was  complete. 

He  knew  they  were  not  the  right  kind  of  men  to  lie  long 
on  the  ground  after  the  occurrence  of  such  a  disaster,  and  so 
with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph  and  exultation,  he  settled 
himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  quickened  his  horse's  pace 
into  a  gallop. 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  to  make  his  way  along  the 
highroad. 

After  going  some  distance  he  paused,  and  turned  down 
a  narrow  country  lane  which  intersected  the  main  road 
at  right  angles  with  it. 

His  intention  now  was  to  return  to  the  deserted 
mansion. 

The  night  was  young,  but  he  had  a  long  journey  before 
him. 
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The  distance,  in  a  straight  line  even,  was  great,  but  he 
would  have  to  travel  in  a  roundabout  manner  in  order 
to  avoid  the  troop  of  dragoons  that  were  patrolling  the 
roads. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  time  for  him  to  turn  back. 

He  had  no  intention  of  seeking  out  another  adventure, 
for  ho  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  night's 
work. 

Still  he  would  not  allow  any  traveller  to  pass  him  by. 

If  he  did  not  seek  an  adventure,  that  was  no  reason 
why  ho  should  avoid  one  if  it  came  in  his  way. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour,  however,  he  travelled  through 
narrow  country  lanes,  and  during  that  time  he  did  not 
meet  a  soul,  and  scarcely  passed  a  single  habitation. 

The  road  was  rough  and  tiring  to  his  horse,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  Claude  found 
that  his  steed  manifested  most  unequivocal  signs  ol  ex- 
haustion. 

This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  gallant  creature 
had  travelled  many  miles  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  very 
little  rest. 

Besides  this,  the  food  upon  which  he  had  been  fed 
while  in  the  stable  in  the  deserted  mansion  was  of  a  very 

Eoor  quality  indeed,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  keep  up 
is  strength. 

He  uow  shook  visibly,  his  exhaustion  increased  every 
moment,  and  Claude  perceived  with  dismay  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
without  both  food  aud  rest. 

This  was  very  awkward,  for  Claude  Duval  had  little 
time  to  spare. 

Still  the  wants  of  his  steed  were  imperative,  and 
demanded  instant  attention. 

Where  food  and  rest  were  to  be  obtained,  however, 
Claude  scarcely  knew. 

The  gallant  highwayman  was  not  like  an  ordinary 
traveller,  who  could  put  up,  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, at  the  first  inn  he  came  to. 

Yet  he  must  halt  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  he  did  so, 
the  better  it  would  bo. 

At  a  slower  pace  he  continued  on  his  way. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  halt  at  the  first  place  he  came 
to  which  ofiered  him  the  least  chance  of  safety. 

As  far  as  he  could  see,  however,  no  trace  of  a  house 
was  visible. 

Presently,  however,  while  he  was  wondering  where  he 
should  find  a  resting-place  for  his  tired-out  hoi'se,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  brought  him  in  sight  of  a  curious-looking, 
rambling  roadside  inn,  such  a  one  as  would  be  vainly 
sought  for  now  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England. 

It  was  situated  low  down  in  a  hollow,  and  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  trees  that  grew  on  all  sides  of  it. 

The  building  itself  was  of  no  great  height,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  the  lowness  of  its  situation,  would  account  for 
Claude  not  having  seen  it  until  he  arrived  in  front  of  its 
very  door. 

Claude  approached  with  caution,  being  anxious  to  learn 
what  kind  of  place  it  was. 

Looking  in  advance,  the  highwayman  saw  a  small  cluster 
of  houses,  which  indicated  that  he  was  near  some  hamlet  or 
village. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  alone  were  visible,  but  Claude 
doubted  not  that  at  that  late  hour  all  the  inmates  were 
asleep. 

Drawing  still  neaier  to  the  inn,  he  perceived  that  the 
whole  structure  had  a  rustic  air  which  was  inexpressibly 
charming. 

It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  which  was  covered  with  dull  red  tiles. 

The  casements  were  small  and  fitted  with  old-fashioned 
diamond-shaped  panes. 

Along  the  first  floor  there  ran  a  rude  kind  of  wooden 
balcony,  which  was  supported  by  stout  upright  posts. 

This  was  prettily  overgrown  by  climbing  parasitic  nlants, 
and  presented  a  really  lovely  appearance. 

In  front  of  the  door  there  was  a  quaint  old  porch,  com- 
posed of  woodwork,  which  had  been  twisted  and  carved 
into  various  ornamental  shapes. 

This,  too,  was  prettily  overgrown  with  long  creeping 
plants,  upon  the  cultivation  of  which  much  care  was  evi- 
dently bestowed. 

Several  paces  from  the  porch  was  a  tall  post,  which 
served  to  carry  a  signboard. 


Adjoining  this  post  was  a  long  horse-trough,  as  was 
common  in  those  days. 

The  signboard  swung  slowly  and  lazily  to  and  fro. 

What  was  upon  it  Claude  could  not  see,  for  the  night 
was  dark  and  the  letters  half  effaced  by  time. 

Just  below  the  signboard  there  was  a  small  wisp  of 
straw,  secured  by  a  piece  of  thin  rope,  which  indicated 
that  there  was  accommodation  for  both  steed  and  lider. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  place  was  so  calm  and  so  con- 
tent, that  Claude  felt  nothing  but  serene  happiness  could 
be  abiding  there. 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  cast  one  glance  around 
him,  thought  of  the  condition  of  his  steed,  and  theu 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  bait  at  this  inn. 

In  so  quiet  and  retired  a  spot  he  felt  sure  he  should  be 
safe. 

He  drew  nearer. 

The  door  of  the  inn  was  closed,  but  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows,  that  looked  into  the  balcony,  there  came 
a  dim  and  uncertain  radiance. 

It  was  as  though  some  faint  night  light  was  burning  in 
the  chamber. 

Claude  reached  the  door. 

His  mind  was  made  up,  so,  holding  his  riding-whip  by 
the  thong,  he  knocked  loudly  with  the  bone  handle. 

His  horse  seemed  startled  by  the  sudden  sound,  for  he 
bounded  from  the  door  and  reared. 

The  stock  of  Claude's  riding-whip  raised  strange  rever- 
berations. 

His  steed  was  terrified,  and,  fatigued  as  he  was,  seemed 
inclined  to  start  off  at  headlong  speed. 

Willi  great  difficulty  Claude  restrained  and  endeavoured 
to  calm  him. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  the  highwayman 
was  startled  by  a  loud  clashing  sound. 

It  came  from  above,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  looked  up. 

He  saw  in  an  instant  what  had  caused  the  clashing 
sound. 

The  window  through  which  the  feeble  gleam  of  light 
had  shown  had  been  opened  suddenly  and  violently,  and 
dashed  back  against  the  wall. 

Then  a  shadowy  form,  the  outlines  of  which  were  dim 
and  indistinct,  sprang  out  of  the  chamber  on  to  the  bal- 
cony. 

Theu  the  window  was  closed. 

As  this  was  done,  Claude  saw  the  shadowy  figure  more 
distinctly. 

It  was  a  man. 

But  what  sort  of  man  was  more  than  he  could  see. 

Motionless  and  surprised,  Claude  sat  stone-still  upon 
his  horse,  watching  the  occurrence  of  these  strange 
events. 

Having  closed  the  window,  the  man  hastened  along  the 
balcony  towards  one  of  the  wooden  supports  which  we 
have  mentioned. 

Seizing  hold  of  it,  he  climbed  over  the  rustic  woodwork, 
and  commenced  a  rapid  descent  to  the  ground. 

This  descent  was  accomplished  easily  enough. 

There  were  numerous  projections,  which  served  admi< 
rably  as  resting-places  both  for  his  hands  and  feet. 

So  rapidly  did  all  this  take  place,  that  before  Claude 
could  exactly  understand  what  was  going  forward,  the 
man  had  reached  the  ground,  and  bounded  off  into  the 
darkness. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  ejaculated  Claude. 
"  There  is  something  very  strange  going  on,  that  ia 
certain.     Good  heavens  !  what  is  that  ?  " 

This  ejaculation  was  caused  by  a  loud  growl,  such  as 
might  come  from  the  throat  of  some  half -famished  wolf. 

The  next  moment  a  huge  black  dog  of  the  Newfound- 
land species  darted  past  Claude,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  as  the  man  had  done. 

The  highwayman  looked  about  him  with  a  puzzled  and 
bewildered  air. 

Only  just  before  he  had  been  thinking  what  a  quiet, 
peaceful  spot  that  was,  and  even  while  the  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind  its  whole  aspect  changed. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  knocking  upon  the 
door  had  been  a  charm  which  set  all  these  strange  events 
in  motion. 

Not  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  his  summons  for 
admission. 

The  man  and  the  dog  were  both  out  of  sight. 
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Involuutarily  Claude  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window 
which  had  been  opened. 

The  feeble  light  still  glimmered  through  the  tiny 
panes. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  in  that  room  ?  "  Claude  muttered. 
"  I  will  see.  I  fancy  it  will  be  almost  as  easy  to  climb 
up  into  that  balcony  as  it  was  to  descend  from  it.  I  will 
make  the  effort.  It  nnay  be  tjaat  I  shall  see  something 
well  worth  the  looking  at." 

While  speaking  these  words,  half-aloud  and  half  to 
himself,  Claude  slipped  o£f  his  horse,  and  secured  the 
bridle  to  the  upright  post. 

A  vigorous  spring  enabled  him  to  reach  the  lower  part 
of  the  balcony  with  his  hands. 

His  grasp  was  firm,  and  he  drew  himself  up. 
In  less  than  a  moment  be  stood  upon  the  balcony. 
At  that  very  moment,  a  dismal,  smothered  groan  smote 
upon  his  ears. 

Ho  started,  and  his  heait  failed  him  when  he  heard  the 
sound. 

It  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  turning  his  blood  to  ice. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  that  he  succumbed 
to  this  sensation. 

Two  steps  took  him  to  the  window. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  open  it,  but  pressed  his  face 
against  the  panes,  and  peered  into  the  room. 

A  rushlight  was  burning  on  a  table,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  illumination  it  afforded,  the  different  objects  in  the 
room  were  revealed. 

Claude  had  to  strain  his  eyes,  and  shield  them  from  the 
extraneous  light  with  both  his  hands,  before  he  could  see 
distinctly  into  the  chamber. 

It  was  a  bed-room,  furnished  in  a  rude  and  antique 
fashion. 

Round  the  huge,  four-post  bedstead  the  dingy  curtains 
were  closely  drawn,  so  that  Claude  could  not  see  whether  it 
was  occupied  or  not. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  that  he  could  see,  and  he 
was  puzzled  to  know  from  whence  the  groan  he  had  heai-d 
proceeded,  without  it  came  from  some  one  lying  ia  the 
bed. 

All  that  we  have  described  Claude  saw  at  one  glance, 
and  in  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time. 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do 
next,  however,  he  perceived  the  door,  wliich  was  opposite 
the  window,  slowly  opened. 

Claude  gazed  eagerly,  and  with  re-awakened  interest. 
A  strange  kind  of  conviction  came  over  him  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  spectator  of  events  more  strange  than 
he  had  yet  beheld. 

Slowly — slowly   the   door  opened,  and   then,  with  a 
gliding,  stealthy  movement,  a  man  crept  into  the  chamber. 
There  was  not  light  enough  to  enable  Claude  to  observe 
him  with  any  degree  of  distinctness. 

Having  crossed  the  threshold,  the  man  paused  and 
assumed  a  listening  attitude. 

Fearful  of  being  seen,  Claude  crouched  down  on  the 
balcony,  so  that  his  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  the  wiudow- 
sill. 

And  now  the  stealthy  intruder,  satisfied   apparently 
by  the  deep  silence  that  all  was  well,  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 
Then  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  dispersed  the  darkness. 
Claude  knew  well  enough  whence  that  beam  procf^eded. 
The  man  carried  a  dark  lantern,  and  had  withdrawn 
the  slide  which  prevented  the  light  from  passing  through 
the  powerful  lens. 

Just  where  that  broad  beam  of  light  f'-ll,  everything 
was  revealed  with  remarkable  distinctness,  but  the  man 
himself  still  remained  almost  invisible  to  an  unsuspected 
watcher. 

With  a  long,  striding,  noiseless  step,  the  intruder  made 
his  way  towards  the  bed. 

His  purpose  was  an  evil  one  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
Claude  Duval  held  the  window  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  dash  it  open  and  spring  into  the  room  in  a  moment 
if  circumstances  should  arise  to  make  it  necessary. 

Upon  reaching  the  bedside,  the  intruder  paused  agtisn 
and  listened. 

He  shifted  the  position  of  the  lantern  a  little,  and  then 
some  rays  of  light  fell  upon  his  face. 
Murder  was  stamped  upon  it  in  legible  characters. 
After  one  glance  at  bis  countenance,  Claude  Duval  bad 
no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  what  his  intentions  were. 


The  errand  which  had  brought  him  to  that  chamber  at; 
that  silent  hour  was  one  of  blood. 

But,  had  there  been  any  doubts  lingering  in  the  high- 
wayman's mind,  they  would  have  been  dispelled  by  what 
he  next  saw. 

In  order  to  draw  back  the  curtains  which  surrounded 
the  bed,  the  man  transferred  something  from  his  right 
hand  to  his  left. 

It  was  in  his  left  hand  that  he  held  the  lantern. 

Claude  saw  what  that  something  was. 

It  was  a  knife — a  loug-bladed,  murderous-looking  knife. 

Claude  rose  to  his  feet,  for  the  mau's  back  was  now 
turned  towards  him,  and  he  prepared  to  spring  into  the 
room. 

The  man  drew  back  the  curtains. 

He  took  the  knife  in  his  right  band  again,  and  let  a 
beam  of  light  fall  upon  the  bed. 

At  that  instant,  however,  he  started — staggered  bank — 
and  then  a  yell,  such  as  Claude  had  never  heard  before, 
came  from  his  lips. 

So  ear-piei'ciug  was  it,  that  Claude  was  riveted  to  the 
spot  upon  which  he  stood. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  highwayman  re- 
gained possession  of  his  faculties. 

Tearing  open  the  window,  he  sprang  into  the  room,  and 
seized  the  intruder  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  with  a 
grasp  of  ii'on. 

"  Speak,  villain  ! "  he  cried.  "  Speak !  Tell  me  at 
once  the  meaning  of  all  this !  " 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

His  countenance  was  distorted  with  extreme  horror, 
and  the  muscles  about  his  mouth  twitched  convulsively. 

The  dark  lantern  fell  from  his  trembling  grasp. 

Claude  was  about  to  repeat  his  demand,  when  the 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  trampling  of  footsteps  struck 
upon  his  ear. 

The  inmates  of  the  inn  were  alarmed,  no  doubt,  and 
hastening  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Claude,  then,  changed  his  intention,  and  instead  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  man,  he  called  out  for  help  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

His  cries  were  e\'idently  heard,  for  the  murmur  of 
voices  grew  louder,  and  the  trampling  of  footsteps 
nearer. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  room  was  dashed  open,  and 
a  tumultuous  throng  of  half-dressed  persons  rushed  in. 

All  at  once  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

Their  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  they  saw 
Claude  Duval  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
clutching  the  trembling  v/retch  by  the  throat. 

"  Lights  here  !  more  lights !  "  cried  someone. 

The  first  uproar  soon  subsided,  and  then  Claude  Duval, 
turning  towards  them,  said — 

"  Silence,  silence  all !  I,  and  I  alone,  can  give  you  a 
partial  explanation  of  what  has  taken  place." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  How 
did  you  get  here  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

These,  and  a  hundred  other  questions  followed  Claude's 
words. 

In  vain  the  highwayman  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

Finding  they  could  get  no  reply,  the  excited  throng 
ceased  their  questions. 

At  this  moment  someone  entered  the  apartment,  carry- 
ing a  tall  wax  candle  in  each  hand. 

The  room  and  the  inmates  of  it  were  then  fully 
revealed. 

It  was  a  strange  picture. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

CONTINUES  TO    KELATE   THE   EXTRAOUDINARY  INCIDENTS 
WHICH    OCCUKRED    AT  THE   ROADSIDE    INN. 

"  Wherb  is  the  landlord  ?  "  said  Claude  Duval.  "  Let 
him  come  forward,  and  I  will  explain  to  him  how  and  why 
I  am  here." 

The  throng  divided,  and  disclosed  a  short,  stout  man, 
whose  countenance  was  of  a  fiery  rubicundity. 

"  I  am  the  landlord,"  he  said. 

"  Very  good.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  First  of 
all,  however,  let  someone  hold  this  man." 

Two  men  at  once  sprang  forward. 

"  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  aghast,  "that's  the  gentleman 
out  of  No.  2  bedroom." 

"  Never  mind  that.    Keep  him  safe  for  a  little  while." 
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There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  for  the 
prisoner  made  not  the  least  attempt  at  resistance. 

In  a  few  words,  Claude  Duval  then  gave  an  account  of 
what  be  had  seen. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  hia  words,  because  all  that 
he  said  is  already  well  known  to  the  reader. 

Once  the  throng  would  have  sprung  forward  to  the  bed, 
but  Claude  waved  them  back,  and  entreated  them  to  wait 
until  he  had  finished  his  recital. 

He  was  reluctantly  and  unwillingly  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  had  done,  he  said  to  the  landlord — 

"  Now  go  to  the  bed ;  draw  back  the  curtains,  and  see 
what  is  there.  I  know  not,  but  guess  it  must  be  some 
horrible  sight  from  the  yell  which  came  from  that  man's 
lips." 

No  second  bidding  was  needed. 

The  landlord  and  all  those  who  had  entered  the  room, 
comprising  every  person  who  happened  to  be  in  the  inn 
at  that  moment,  rushed  to  the  bed. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  then  ejaculations  of 
extreme  horror  came  from  the  lips  «f  all. 

They  had  been  prepared  for  a  sorry  sight ;  but  what 
they  saw  filled  them  with  dread,. 

Lying  on  the  bed,  the  clothes  of  which  were  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  was  the  body  of  an  aged  man. 

He  was  lying  literally  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

He  had  been  murdered — cruelly  murdered. 

His  head  was  almost  severed  from  his  body,  and  his 
long  white  hair  was  dabbled  in  gore. 

After  one  glance  at  this  sickening  spectacle  all  turned 
away  appalled. 

"  I  am  innocent ! "  shrieked  the  prisoner,  finding  his 
voice  for  the  first  time.  "  I  am  innocent,  I  tell  you !  I — 
I  did  not  do  the  deed !    No,  no !  I  am  guiltless  of  it !  " 

"  That  will  have  to  be  seen,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Run 
somebody  and  fetch  Doctor  Barnard,  and  Garrat,  the 
police-constable." 

One  of  the  domestics  belonging  to  the  inn  hurried  off 
to,  do  the  landlord's  bidding. 

"  I  fear  the  doctor  will  be  of  little  service,"  said  Claude 
Duval,  turning  to  the  bed.  "  Life  must  surely  be  quite 
extinct.  But  you  forget  there  is  some  one  else  implicated 
in  this  affair.  Pursue  the  man  I  told  you  I  saw  escape. 
Doubtless  he  is  the  real  murderer." 

"  Did  you  not  say  a  dog  followed  him  ?  "  asked  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Yes,  a  large  black  Newfoundland  dog,"  replied  Claude. 
"Whose  was  it?" 

"  His ! "  said  the  landlord,  pointing  to  the  ghastly- 
looking  object  on  the  bed. 

"  Indeed  I  That  is  very  strange.  But  who  is  this 
man  ?  " 

"  I  no  more  know,  sir,  than  yourself,"  replied  the  land- 
lord. "  He  arrived  here  last  night,  and  asked  for  a  bed. 
Of  course,  he  was  accommodated.  He  had  luggage  with 
him,  and  a  small  package,  about  which  he  was  very  parti- 
cular. 

"  A  small  package ! "  cried  Claude.    "  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  brought  it  up  to  bed  with  him." 

"  What  did  the  package  contain  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  Something  very  valuable,  no 
doubt,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  such  care  of  it  as  he 
did." 

"  That  is  the  key  to  the  murder,  then,"  said  Claude. 
"  Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  slept  with  the  package 
under  his  pillow  ?  " 

"  Very  likely.    See  how  the  clothea  are  tossed  about ! " 

"  Do  not  let  us  stay  here  speculatiag,"  said  Claude ; 
"  we  ought  to  be  acting.  We  can  do  no  good  by  remaining. 
Let  some  follow  me,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  capture  the 
man  I  saw  descend  from  the  balcony.  The  dog  wUl  keep 
upon  his  track,  no  doubt.  Come  !  This  way  :  it  is  the 
nearest." 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  Duval  stepped  through  the  win- 
dow on  to  the  balcony,  and  speedily  descended. 

He  was  followed  by  three  gentlemen  who  appeared  to 
be  stopping  at  the  inn.  a 

Claude  found  his  horse  just  where  he  had  left  him,  and, 
untying  the  bridle,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

Having  seen  in  which  direction  the  murderer  had  run, 
Claude  naturally  enough  took  the  lead. 

Ere  they  had  gone  many  yards  along  the  road,  the  dis- 
tant baying  of  a  dog  came  upon  the  ears  of  all. 

"Forward!"  cried  Claude,  as  soon  aa  he  heard  the 


sound.    "  Forward !    The  faithful  animal  is  on  the  track 
of  the  murderer,  and  will  enable  us  to  hunt  him  down." 

With  these  words,  Claude  pressed  his  horse  into  a 
gallop,  forgetting  that  those  on  foot  would  be  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  him. 

_  When  he  discovered  this,  nowever,  ho  did  not  slacken 
I  his  pace,  but  kept  on. 

As  for  those  on  foot,  they  ran  after  Claude's  horse  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  and  so  were  not  very  far  in  the  rear. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  was  incessant,  and  Claude  found 
that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  came. 

After  going  about  half-a-mile  further,  he  pulled  up. 

He  called  aloud  to  those  who  were  following  him,  and 
desired  them  to  quicken  their  steps. 

Lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road  was  a  mass  of  some- 
thing which  Claude  easily  made  out  to  be  a  human  form. 

He  ahghted  from  his  horse  in  order  to  look  more  closely. 

It  was  as  he  had  expected. 

The  large  black  dog  had  overtaken  the  murderer. 

He  had  sprang  upon  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  earth. 

When  Claude  looked,  he  was  crouching  down  over  tho 
prostrate  form. 

The  faithful  but  savage  creature  raised  his  head  when 
Claude  approached,  and  growled  as  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  his  prey  to  be  interfered  with. 

At  this  moment  the  three  men  on  foot  arrived,  panting 
and  breathless,  on  the  scene. 

Some  dismal  groans  came  from  the  murderer,  and  by 
the  dim  light  Claude  and  the  others  saw  that  he  had  had 
a  severe  encounter  with  the  dog. 

His  body  was  lacerated  in  a  most  fearful  manner,  and 
he  was  bleeding  in  at  least  a  dozen  places. 

The  dog,  too,  was  bleeding. 

The  murderer  had,  in  the  struggle,  stabbed  the  dog 
with  the  same  knife  that  had  drank  the  life-blood  of  his 
master. 

The  abject  wretch  begged  to  be  released  from  the  dog, 
but  this  appeared  to  be  no  easy  matter.  _ 

It  was  while  they  were  debating  this  that  they  first 
found  the  dog  was  wounded. 

They  discovered  it  in  consequence  of  the  noble  creature 
falling  on  its  side,  and  uttering  low  moans. 

It  was  exhausted  from  the  quantity  of  blood  it  had 
lost. 

At  length,  gasping  for  breath,  it  rolled  off  the  body  of 
his  foe. 

Claude  and  the  three  others  now  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  murderer  to  his  feet. 

But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  about  to  touch  him,  he 
screamed  aloud. 

"  Off!  off !  "  he  said.  "  Do  not  touch  me !  That  dog 
has  killed  me !  Let  me  lie  where  I  am !  If  you  move 
me,  the  agony  will  be  more  than  I  can  bear !  I  am 
dying  !  dying !  " 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  speaking  no 
more  than  the  truth. 

Now  that  the  dog  had  moved,  the  injuries  he  had  sus- 
tained were  more  plainly  visible. 

They  were  of  a  dreadful  character,  and  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  he  could  survive  them. 

If  he  did,  he  would  only  be  able  to  crawl  about,  maimed 
and  disfigured  for  ever. 

"  If  you  are  dying,"  said  Claude  Duval,  stooping  over 
him,  "  relate  how  you  have  got  into  this  trouble.  I 
saw  you  escape  from  the  inn,  and  hurry  off.  Confess ! 
confess ! " 

"  Confess  what  ?  "  said  the  man,  faintly. 

"  The  crime  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  Make  the 
only  atonement  you  have  left.  Did  you  not  murder  the 
eld  man  at  the  inn  ?  " 

The  man  trembled  and  shook,  and  then  he  gasped— 

"  I  did  it." 

"  For  what  reason  ?    Speak,  ere  your  voice  fails  you." 

"  I  followed  him  to  the  inn,"  was  the  reply,  given  in 
a  feeble,  gasping  voice.  "  Ho  carried  with  him  a  package 
containing  gold  and  jewels  to  a  large  amount." 

«  Go  on.'*^ 

"  I  determined  to  possess  them,  and  so  I  tracked  him 
to  the  inn,  and  found  out  the  room  he  occupied.  I  entered 
it  by  the  window,  for  to  climb  on  to  the  balcony  was 
easy.  I  had  no  thought  of  murder.  I  only  wanted  the 
packet." 

"Where  is  it  F" 
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*'  Let  rue  go  on.  I  knew  he  slept  with  it  nnder  his 
pillow.  I  tried  to  take  it,  and  he  awoke.  Then  I  killed 
him  in  self-defence." 

"  And  the  packet  ?  "  said  Claude. 

"  It  is  here,  on  the  ground  close  by." 

An  immediate  search  was  now  made,  and  the  packet 
was  found  lying  by  the  roadside. 

Claude  took  it  up. 

It  was  a  bos,  or  something  that  felt  like  one,  bat  it  was 
very  light. 

"  This  contains  no  gold,"  he  muttered. 

Then  going  to  the  dying  wretch,  he  said — 

"  How  did  you  know  this  packet  contained  gold  and 
jewels  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  supposed  so,  because  of  the  care  with  which  it  was 
guarded." 

"  Fool ! "  cried  Claude ;  "  you  have  lost  your  life  for 
nothing.  From  the  weight,  I  am  sure  this  packet  can 
contain  nothing  heavier  than  papers." 

The  murderer  groaned,  bat  whether  from  disappoint- 
ment or  pain  they  could  not  tell. 

Claude  turned  away  and  looked  to  the  dog. 

But  the  noble  creature  had  lost  its  life  in  avenging  the 
death  of  its  master. 

The  wound  it  had  received  was  a  severe  one,  and  it  had 
bled  to  death. 

Claude  turned  to  the  three  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied hira,  and,  placing  the  packet  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  them,  he  said — 

"  Take  this,  and  remain  here.  I  will  mount  and  gallop 
back  to  the  inn  for  assistance.  I  shall  be  able  to  go  much 
quicker  than  either  of  you.  Keep  guard  over  this  man, 
and  remember  the  confession  he  has  made." 

With  these  words,  Claude  mounted  and  returned  to  the 
inn. 

Upon  arriving,  he  made  his  way  round  to  the  back  of 
the  inn  and  placed  his  horse  in  the  stable. 

To  give  him  a  good  feed  of  com  took  him  but  a  moment 
or  two,  and,  having  done  this,  he  entered  the  iun. 

He  found  it  a  scene  of  greater  excitement  now  than  it 
was  when  he  had  left  it. 

The  reason  was,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  hamlet  close  by  had  been  aroused,  and  they  had  all 
flocked  to  the  inn. 

AVith  some  difficulty,  Claude  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  throng. 

Tlie  coustable  had  arrived,  and  so  had  the  doctor. 

The  latter  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Claude  at  once  acquainted  them  with  the  discovery  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  confession  he  had  made. 

By  the  direction  of  the  magistrate,  the  constable  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  place  described  by  Claude. 

Never  before  had  the  old  and  peaceful  inn  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  turmoil  and  ferment. 

Claude  sought  out  the  landlord,  and,  not  without  some 
trouble,  drew  him  away  from  the  rest. 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  Claude  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  until  the  whole  of  these  mysterious  occurrences 
were  cleared  up. 

Such  a  proceeding,  however  much  he  might  wish  it,  was 
too  much  fraught  with  danger  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

Before  he  went,  therefore,  he  felt  that  he  should  like  to 
hear  as  much  as  he  could. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  took  the  landlord 
aside. 

He  inquired  respecting  the  man  who  he  had  seen  enter 
the  chamber,  but  all  the  information  the  landlord  could 
give  him  amounted  to  this : — 

The  murdered  man  had  arrived  and  ordered  a  bed. 
Soon  afterwards  another  stranger  entered  with  the  same 
demand.  He  was  shown  into  bedroom  No.  2.  The  house- 
hold then  retired  to  rest,  and  the  landlord  was  ignorant  of 
all  that  happened  from  then  until  the  moment  when  the 
awful  yell  had  aroused  him  and  all  the  other  persons  in 
the  iun. 

The  traveller  wlio  had  hired  bed-room  No.  2  said  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime. 

That  he  had  intended  to  commit  it,  was  evident  enough 
to  Claude,  though  he  was  puzzled  by  the  complicated 
aspect  of  aflfairs. 

He  waited  some  time  longer,  but  found  he  could  learn 
nothing  more,  so,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  slipped 
out  unperceived,  and  made  his  way  to  the  stables. 


He  found  his  horse  much  better  for  the  brief  rest  and 
hasty  meal  he  had  had,  so  he  led  him  out  and  quickly 
mounted. 

The  people  at  the  inn  were  too  busily  occupied  to  notice 
him,  and  so  he  rode  oflf  unseen  by  anyone.  )> 

Claude's  curiosity  was  much  excited  by  this  singular  ad- 
venture, and  though  compelled  to  leave  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  yet  he  determined  not  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Some  other  time  he  would  make  his  way  to  the  inn  and 
hear  the  other  particulars. 

It  was  more  satisfactory  for  hira  to  come  to  this  deter- 
mination than  to  endeavour  to  account  for  all  that  Lad 
happened  himself. 

As  may  be  expected,  however,  he  had  plenty  of  food  for 
thought  on  his  return  journey. 

Still,  adhering  to  his  original  intention,  he  made  hia 
way  by  lonely  and  unfrequented  routes  to  his  destination. 

He  was  so  lucky  as  not  to  meet  with  a  soul. 

He  allowed  his  horse  to  go  at  an  easy  pace,  and  so  by 
the  time  he  drew  near  to  the  deserted  mansion,  dawn  was 
very  close  at  hand. 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  this  place  of  refuge  he  increased 
his  caution. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  he  should 
not  be  seen  anywhere  iu  the  vicinity,  because  of  the 
danger  of  discovery. 

But  at  that  dark  hour  which  precedes  the  dawn  the 
road  was  completely  deserted. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
this  was  the  morning  when  Dick  Turpia  was  pursued  and 
wounded  by  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers. 

Not  many  minutes  before  Claude  Duval  reached  the 
top  of  the  lane  that  led  from  the  high  road  to  tbe  deserted 
mansion,  Dick  Turpin,  in  the  strange  semi-conscious  state 
we  have  described,  passed  down  it. 

Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  lane,  however,  and  just 
when  he  was  about  to  turn  down  it,  Claude  Duval  heard 
a  horse  approaching  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Nearer — nearer  came  the  sounds,  and  he  hesitated  what 
to  do. 

The  lane,  he  thought,  led  to  no  other  place  than  the. 
deserted  mansion,  and  if  so,  he  might  keep  down  it  with 
safety. 

But  then  it  might  not  be  so. 

The  horseman  who  was  approaching  at  so  swift  a  pace 
might  be  one  of  his  foes,  and  if  so,  the  consequences  of 
being  seen  would  be  disastrous  to  a  degree. 

These  reflections  enabled  Claude  to  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  act. 

A  large  field  was  situated  at  one  comer  of  the  lane,  and 
was  defended  by  a  high  hedge. 

Through  a  portion  of  this  where  there  was  a  gap  he 
forced  his  way,  leading  his  ho  'se  after  him. 

Having  done  this,  he  hastened  to  the  thickest  anal 
highest  portion  of  the  hedge. 

It  was  quite  tall  enough  to  hide  both  him  and  his  horse 
from  anyone  in  the  road  w;  y,  and  so  he  stood  still,  with 
his  hand  on  his  steed's  neck. 

The  horseman  was  now  very  close  at  hand  indeed,  and 
Claude  had  taken  up  his  position  only  just  in  time. 


CHAPTER   CCCCLXXX. 

TOM   KING   tOSES    HIS   HORSE,   AND  FINDS  AN  ADVENTURE 
ON   THE    WINDSOR    ROAD. 

And  now,  in  order  to  bring  our  narrative  up  to  one  point, 
the  only  thing  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
incidents  which  befel  Tom  King  upon  this  most  eventful 
night. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  just  before  parting  with 
Claude  Duval  he  announced  his  intention  of  seeking  his 
adventures  upon  the  Windsor  road. 

Whether  on  this  evening  Fortune  favoured  him  any 
better  than  she  did  on  the  preceding  c-<o  we  shall  very 
shortly  see. 

The  watchfulness  of  the  dragoons  made  it  necessary  for 
Tom  King  to  make  his  way  circuitously  to  bis  intended 
scene  of  action. 

The  night  before  had  given  him  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  sort  of  foes  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  be  too  cautious. 

Before  he  set  out  he  had  made  all  his  preparations,  so 
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Shat  the  only  tiling  he  had  to  do  was  to  look  out  for  an 
adventure. 

After  about  an  hour's  hard  riding  across  a  lovely  piece 
of  country,  he  emerged  upon  the  Windsor-road: 

At  this  time  King  George  II.  was  residing  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and,  in  consequence,  there  would  sure  to  be  people 
of  rank  and  distinction  perpetually  going  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
Tom  King  should  expect  to  find  better  booty  on  this  road 
than  any  other. 

The  only  thing  was,  this  road  would  be  sure  to  be 
watched  with  greater  closeness  by  the  dragoons  than  any 
other. 
But  Tom  was  desperate. 

He  was  exasperated  by  the  ill-fortnne  he  had  met  with 
the  night  before,  and  resolved  to  run  a  Utf  axtra  risk  in 
^'•der  to  make  np  for  the  time  he  had  lost 

Looking  abont  him,  he  saw  that  the  portion  of  the 
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Windsor-road  in  which  he  found  himself  was  admirably 
adapted  for  his  purpose. 

It  wa3  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  park,  the  trees  in 
which  grew  very  closely  together,  and  cast  quite  a  deep 
shadow  around. 

Backing  his   horse   under  the  outspreading  branches 

until  he  was  close  to  the  palings,  Tom  sat  still  and  waited. 

He  had  satisfied  himself  that  that  would  be  a  much 

better  course  of  action  than  to  ride  on  with  the  risk  of 

meeting  some  of  the  dragoons. 

The  Windsor-road  was  made  good  use  of;  so,  before 
Tom  had  taken  up  his  position  five  minutp",  the  grating 
if  wheels  struck  upon  his  attentive  ears. 
_  He   roused  himself  at  once,  and  gathered  the  reins 
tightly  in  his  hand. 

The  Vehicle — which  by  the  sound  it  made  the  highway- 
man  tell  was  a  light  one  with  four  wheels — was  coming 
at  an  extraordinary  rapid  pace  from  the  direction  of 
London. 

Peicb  Oii>s  Halfpenny. 
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As  it  came  nearer,  Tom  could  hear  the  hoof  strokes  of 
iour  horses. 

They  were  coming  at  fu^  finllop. 

But,  though  he  strained  nia  eyes  and  looked  up  the  road, 
he  could  see  no  indications  of  carriage  lamps. 
This  struck  him  as  being  not  a  Uttle  singular. 
To  travel  at  such  a  tremendous  speed  along  a  dark  road 
without  lamps  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

While   he  was  making  these  reflections  there  eame 
suddenly  upon  his  ears  a  scream  of  so  heart-rending  a 
character  that  he  felt  appalled. 
It  was  a  female  voice. 

Tom  knew  that  by  the  peculiar  shrillness. 

But  irom  whence  did  it  come  P 

He  thought  from  the  carriage,  which  in  another  second 
or  two  would  pass  him. 

If  he  had  hesitated  whether  he  should  stop  the  carriage, 
or  not,  that  scream  would  have  decided  him. 

We  have  seen,  on  more  than  one  instance,  that  Tom  King 
carried  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  to  an  extreme  limit. 

Here,  evidently,  was  a  female  in  some  peril,  and  he  felt 
himself  called  upon,  in  spite  of  everything,  to  interfere 
between  her  and  her  foes. 

Just  then,  like  a  huge  dark  shadow,  the  carriage  rushed 
past. 

It  was  nearer  to  him  than  he  had  imaginpd  ;  neverthe- 
less, with  great  promptitude,  he  stnek  bis  spurs  into  liis 
horse's  flanks,  and  galloped  off  in  pursuit. 

"Halt— halt!  "he  cried.  "Halt!  I  say.  Halt!  or  I 
fire." 

But  no  notice  appeared  to  be  taken  of  his  words,  except 
that  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  was  accelerated,  if  that  was 
possible. 

Still  Tom  galloped  on,  determined  to  overtake  it. 

The  carriage  was  only  just  before  him,  but,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  he  found  himself  unable  to  decrease  the 
distance  which  intervened  between  him  and  it. 

Enraged  at  this,  Tom  rapidly  raised  his  pistol  and  fired. 

The  shot  was  instantly  replied  to. 

Tom  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  report,  so  that  he 
knew  he  was  unhurt. 

He  fancied  his  horse  stumbled  at  the  moment,  bat  he 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  chase  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it. 

He  still  galloped  on,  goading  his  horse  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  his  command  to  stop  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  in  this  instance  he  blamed  himself  for  not 
having  being  quick  enough  at  the  first. 

Tom  raised  another  pistol  and  fired  again. 

No  notice  was  taken,  but  the  carriage  suddenly  turned 
down  a  lane  that  branched  ofiF  at  right  angles  from  the 
main  poad. 

There  was  something  mysterious  in  all  this,  and  Tom 
felt  a  greater  desire  to  stop  that  carriage  than  he  had 
ever  done  to  do  anything  in  his  life. 

But  his  efforts  were  quite  vain. 

The  horses  that  drew  the  carriage  were  swiftor  than 
his  own,  and  even  as  he  found  the  distance  much  increase, 
his  horse  stumbled  again,  and  almost  threw  him  out  of  the 
saddle. 

This  was  strange,  but  he  spurred  him  again. 

The  gallant  creature,  however,  trembled  and  shook,  and 
advanced  with  difficulty. 

He  stumbled  again,  and  then,  with  a  loud  snort  of  agony, 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Tom  slipped  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  cleared 
himself  just  in  time. 

He  now  comprehended  what  had  happened. 

The  first  shot  which  had  been  fired  had  woub^ed  his 
horse,  but  his  mettle  had  kept  him  upon  his  legs  antH  he 
dropped. 

This  was  a  serious  accident,  and  Tom  knew  not  how  to 
repair  it. 

Kneeling  down,  he  saw  in  ai.  iflstant  that  his  horse  was 
in  his  last  dying  agonies,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  ever  being  able  to  rise  to  his  feet  again. 

The  bullet  had  struck  him  full  in  the  chest,  and  the 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  wotind  in  immense  quantities. 

It  was  wonderful  to  Tom  how  he  had  kept  on  his  legs 
80  long. 

It  was  no  good  wasting  time,  however,  by  remaining 
there,  and  so,  taking  the  pistols  from  the  holsters,  Tom 
Lurried  off",  leaving  the  horse  just  where  he  had  fallen. 

Ho  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  stop  the  carriage. 


But,  if  he  could  not  overtake  it  and  bring  it  to  a  stand- 
still while  mounted,  how  was  he  to  hope  to  do  so  on  foot  ? 

80  excited  was  the  highwayman,  that  he  never  once 
thought  of  this,  but  ran  off  down  the  lane  in  the  direction 
the  carriage  had  taken. 

He  ran  with  all  bia  might  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  he 
came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

He  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  not  only 
that,  his  further  progress  was  barred  by  some  huge  wooden 
gates,  which  looked  as  though  they  opened  i-it*-  lome 
nobleman's  domain. 

Had  the  carriage  passed  through  these  gatos  ? 

Tom  felt  sure  it  must  have  done  so,  for  there  waa  no 
other  routo  which  could  have  been  taken. 

The  lane  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  an  approach 
to  the  large  wooden  gates  before  which  the  highwaymaa 
stood. 

His  chance  of  stopping  the  carriage  now  seemed  further 
off  than  ever. 

Doubtless  it  had  by  this  time  reached  its  destination. 

What  waa  to  be  done  ? 

Clearly  Tom's  best  and  safest  plan  would  be  to  give  up 
the  attempt  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  steed  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able. 

But  he  did  not  like  to  confess  himself  defeated,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  do  so  until  he  had  made  at  least  one  more 
eSbrt  to  achieve  the  victory. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  mystery  conuected  with  the 
scream. 

That  must  be  elucidated;  and,  though  probably  there 
would  be  no  profit  attached  to  the  adventure,  yet  he  felt  it 
was  against  his  nature  to  leave  a  female  in  the  bands  of 
those  who  would  use  violence  against  her. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
Tom  King  looked  up  at  the  gates  as  though  he  contem- 
plated climbing  them. 

But  one  glance  at  their  height  and  smoothness  con- 
vinced him  of  the  futility  of  maHng  any  such  attempt. 

He  turned  from  the  gates,  and  found  they  were  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  wall  of  corresponding  height,  apparently 
presenting  as  insurmountable  an  obstacle  as  the  gates 
themselves. 

But,  perceiving  that  some  tall  trees  grew  close  to  thia 
wall,  Tom  hastened  towards  them. 

One  had  wide-spreading  branches,  several  of  which 
stretched  themselves  over  the  wall. 

Here,  then,  was  a  means  of  effecting  an  entrance. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  rough  and  rugged,  and  so 
Tom  climbed  it  easily  enough. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  was  among  the  branches. 

Selecting  the  strongest,  he  crept  cautiously  along  it  until 
he  grasped  the  coping  of  the  wall  with  the  ends  of  his 
fingers. 

In  another  moment  he  was  sitting  astride  the  wall. 

He  looked  around. 

Beneath  him  there  appeared  to  be  some  highly-culti- 
vated grounds,  very  tastefully  laid  out  in  winding  walks, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  statoes  and  fountains. 

Upon  these  Tom's  eyes  only  rested  for  a  moment. 

'They  wandered  off  to  a  large,  irregular  pile  of  build- 
ing,  the  outlines  of  which  were  only  partially  discernible. 

It  waa  clearly  a  mansion — one  of  those  large,  picturesque 
residences  such  as  our  fathers  prided  themselves  upon 
building,  and  in  which  one  might  easily  loae  oneself. 

All  that  Tom  could  make  out  distinctly  were  the  stacks 
of  twisted  chimney-pots  and  the  quaint,  gabled  roofs. 

All  the  rest  of  the  building  was  one  indistinguishable 
mass  of  gloom. 

From  none  of  the  windows  came  even  the  feeblest  gleam 
of  light. 

All  was  as  dark  as  though  it  had  been  uninhabited. 

A  silence,  too,  of  a  most  profound  character  reigned 
around,  and  Tom  begran  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  he 
hid  ■.■.('t  been  mistaken,  for  the  place  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  visited  for  years. 

But  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  carriage,  about 
which  he  felt  so  much  curiosity,  had  passed  through  those 
gates,  and  had  probably  driven  up  to  the  mansion, 
although  now  there  were  no  traces  of  it  whatecjr  to  b» 
seen. 

Tom  determined  to  descend  and  explore  further. 

But  now  another  difficulty  presented  itself. 

The  garden  was  a  long  way  beneath  him,  and  how  was 
he  to  reach  it  ? 
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Even  if  he  hnng  down  to  the  fall  length  of  hia  arms, 
and  then  dropped  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  he  would 
have  many  feet  to  fall. 

But  this  was  the  only  means  be  had,  and  he  reaolved  to 
risk  what  injuries  he  might  receive  by  the  fall. 

He  was  inclined  to  do  this  because,  upon  looking  down, 
he  saw  there  was  a  garden  bed  just  under  his  feet,  and  the 
soil  of  this  would  be  soft  for  him  to  fall  upon. 
Without  more  ado  he  executed  this  intention. 
He  was  bruised  and  shaken  a  little,  but  that  was  all, 
and  he  sprang  nimbly  to  his  feet. 

But  he  sank  down  agpain  immediately,  and  concealed 
himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  behind  a  laurel  bush. 

He  had  been  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  footstepa,  which 
were  rapidly  approaching. 

Voices,  too,  came  upon  his  ear,  and,  straining  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came^  he  presently 
made  out  the  forms  of  two  men. 

They  were  talking  to  each  other,  and,  when  they  were  a 
little  nearer,  Tom  heard  one  of  them  say — 

"  I  am  almost  certain  I  heard  something,  though  what, 
I  can't  say.  I  hope  it  isn't  that  meddling  fool  who  was 
kind  enough  to  fire  those  shots  after  us." 

"  Yes,  d — n  him,"  replied  the  other  man,  in  an  angry 
voice.  "  He  has  broken  the  bone  of  my  arm." 
"  But  didn't  you  hear  something  ?" 
"I  fancy  I  did;  but  it  waa  only  some  insignificant 
sound,  depend  upon  it.  Come  on.  Never  mind  looking. 
It's  no  business  of  ours,  you  know ;  we  have  done  our 
share  of  the  business  and  got  our  money,  and  the  only 
thing:  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  take  ourselves  off." 

"  Very  well.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  it  is  no  business  of 
ours,  but  I  do  hope  that  shot  of  mine  settled  him." 
«  So  do  I." 
Tom  heard  no  more. 
The  voices  faded  away  in  the  distance,  and  became 
inaudible. 

"  I  crouched  down  just  in  time,  it  seems,"  muttered 
Tom  King,  as  he  once  more  rose  to  his  feat.  "  I  am  on 
the  right  track,  that  is  certain.  What  I  have  just  over- 
heard is  ample  proof  of  that.  Now  then,  to  clear  np  this 
mysterioos  affair." 

With  these  words,  Tom  King  glided  with  rapid  steps 
across  the  garden,  keeping  as  much  in  the  shadow  of  the 
shrubs  as  he  could,  nntil  at  length  he  paused  on  the 
boundary  of  the  lawn  im  front  of  the  house. 

"  Confound  it !  "  he  said,  as  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to 
him.  "  Those  rascals,  no  doubt,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
gate,  and,  us  they  go  up  the  lane,  they  cannot  fail  to  see 
my  horse  lying  there.  I  wish  I  had  dragged  him  into  the 
ditch.    Never  mind ;  it's  too  late  to  wish  that  now." 

Tom  turned  his  attention  to  the  exterior  of  the 
mansion,  which,  now  that  he  was  so  dose  to  it,  he  could 
see  with  tolerable  plainness. 

It  answered  exactly  to  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  it. 
But  still  all  the  windows  in  the  front  were  plunged  in 
darkness. 

Tom  determined  to  creep  round  the  house,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  this  darkness  prevailed  on  all  sides  of  it. 

Still  skirting  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  lawn,  he  made 
his  way  round  one  of  the  wings. 
There  was  darkness  still. 

He  pushed  onwards,  however,  but  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  caution. 

At  length  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  building  brought  him 
in  view  of  a  window,  which  was  lighted  up,  and  yet  not 
exactly  that,  for  it  was  only  a  faint  glimmer  that  skoc^o 
through  it. 

This  window  appeared  to  be  on  the  first  floor  d  the 
house. 

Somehow,  the  jdea  entered  Tom's  head,  and  would  not 
be  banished,  thal'che  room  into  which  thatwMidow  looked 
was  occupied  by  the  girl  who  had  uttered  the  piercing 
scream. 

Of  course  this  was  a  mere  fancy,  and  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  than  right ;  but,  nevertheless,  Tom  crept  across  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  did  not  pause  until  he  stood  beu^th 
the  window. 

He  felt  now  that  he  would  have  given  almost  anything 
for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
room  above  him. 

He  glanced  around  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  at  all 
possible  for  him  to  do  such  a  thing. 

£quaUy  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  found  that  a  quan- 


tity of  strong  old  ivy  grew  all  over  the  back  of  ths 
house. 

By  its  aid  he  felt  sure  he  should  be  able  to  climb  up  to 
the  window,  for  its  interlacing  branches  would  aflbrd  many 
a  foothold. 

Without,  then,  a  moment's  hesitation  he  commenced 
the  ascent,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  bead  was  on  a  level 
with  the  window,  through  which  he  had  so  longed  to  peep. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

TOM   KINO   SHOWS   HIMSELF  A  TRUE  FRIEND  IN  THE  HOUB 
OF   NEED. 

Ir  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tom  King  was  so  absorbed  in 
this  adventure,  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  original  inten- 
tion. 
With  straining  eyes,  then,  he  peered  into  the  room. 
It  was  a  small,  elegantly-furnished  chamber. 
On  every  side  evidences  of   abundant    wealth    were 
visible. 

There  was  not  a  single  piece  of  furniture  that  was  not  of 
the  richest  and  costliest  character. 

Paintings,  representing  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  fitted 
in  massive  gold  frames,  almost  concealed  the  walls. 

Numberless  little  nick-nacks  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  all  trifling  in  themselves,  and  yet  valuable. 

Upon  the  floor  a  magnificent  Turkey  carpet  was  spread, 
while  on  the  hearth  a  fire,  composed  of  logs  of  scented 
wood,  was  burning  brightly. 

It  was  the  ruddy  light  which  came  from  this  fire  that 
shone  upon  the  window-panes,  and  first  directed  Tom's 
attention  to  it. 

As  the  blaze  rose  high  up  the  chimney,  everything  was 
revealed  with  perfect  distinctness. 

But  it  was  not  upon  the  articles  we  have  described— 
although  he  saw  them  all — that  Tom  King's  gaze  was 
riveted. 

He  had  given  one  comprehensive  glance  around,  and 
then  his  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  upon  the  form  of  a 
young  girl,  who  was  lying  at  full  length,  as  though  sleep- 
ing, upon  a  couch  which  had  been  drawn  close  up  to  the 
fire. 

Tlie  lower  end  of  this  couch  was  in  deep  shadow. 

But  upon  the  upper  part  the  light  of  the  fire  shone  with 
full  force,  displaying  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  features 
of  the  fair  sleeper. 

Since  his  bitter  disappointment,  Tom  King's  heart  had 
never  been  very  susceptible  to  female  beauty. 

But  now  he  was  charmed. 

Never  had  it  been  his  lot  to  gaze  upon  anyone  half  so 
lovely. 

It  was  a  fair,  girlish  face,  with  small,  regularly -formed 
features. 

Her  hair  was  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  contrasted 
richly  with  the  deep  crimson  covering  of  the  couch. 

Her  countenance  was  very  pale,  however,  and  upon  her 
cheeks  could  be  perceived  the  traces  of  recent  tears. 

Her  sleep  was  troubled  and  uneasy. 

At  times  she  would  start  and  tremble  violently,  while 
her  face  would  become  clouded  with  sadness. 

Then  she  would  grow  calm  again. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  suffered  much  terror  and 
anguish,  and  that  she  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion. 

Tom  King  jumped  immediately  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  young  girl  had  been  carried  off  against  her  will — 
that  the  shriek  he  heard  came  from  her  lips,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  be  able  to  obtain  assistance,  and  that 
means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  her  from  repeating;  the 
cry  of  alarm. 

Then  she  had  been  brought  in  the  close  a^priage  which 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  overtake,  and  that  she  had 
been  deposited  upon  that  couch  in  an  utterly  prostrated 
condition. 

Whether  Tom's  supposition  was  correct  or  not,  time 
alone  will  show. 

How  long  he  stood  clinging  to  the  ivy  and  gazing 
through  the  window  upon  the  young  girl's  lovely  face,  ha 
knew  not. 

He  was  startled  by  a  sudden  sound. 

It  waa  a  sharp  snap,  as  though  a  door  had  been  un- 
locked. 

Tom  glanced  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 
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The  door  was  opened,  and  a  man  stepped  into  the 
room. 

Tom  could  not  see  him  very  plainly  at  first,  but,  haring 
closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  he  crossed  the 
anartment,  going  towards  the  couch. 

Tom  now  saw  him  as  plainly  as  ever  he  had  seen  any- 
body in  bis  life. 

He  was  of  rank. 

That  was  evident  by  his  dress,  for  in  those  days  the 
difference  in  degree  was  strongly  marked  by  the  apparel. 

The  intruder  was  dressed  with  great  richness  and  taste. 

Jewels  sparkled  on  his  fingers,  on  the  hilt  of  his  dress- 
eword,  and  on  various  parts  of  his  person. 

He  might  be  considered  young,  for,  judging  by  his 
appearance,  he  was  not  more  than  thirty — perhaps  he 
looked  older  than  he  really  was. 

His  face  was  handsome,  and  his  form  robust  and 
manly,  bat  all  was  spoiled  by  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
debauchery  and  dissipation. 

Upon  the  soft  Turkey  carpet  his  feet  made  not  the 
slightest  sound,  and  he  paused  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
young  girl's  couch,  without  awaking  her. 

He  gazed  upon  her  for  some  moments. 

Tom  King  could  not  see  his  face,  and  so  he  had  no  clue 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

At  length,  arousing  himself  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful  girl,  he  stepped  forward,  as  though  he 
intended  to  awaken  her. 

But,  if  this  was  his  intention,  his  purpose  was  abandoned 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 

He  stopped,  shook  his  head,  moved  his  lips,  as  though 
be  muttered  something,  and  then  retreated,  locking  the 
door  carefully  behind  him. 

The  sharp  click  of  the  lock  aroused  the  young  girl,  for 
ehe  moved  and  half  opened  her  eyes. 

Then  she  closed  them  again,  and  for  about  a  moment 
lay  profoundly  still. 

Doubtless  she  wss  endeavouring  to  remember  where 
ehe  was,  and  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  this  time  widely,  and 
rose  to  a  sitting  posture. 

Those  eyes  ! — they  were  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  that 
the  fancy  could  picture. 

With  astonishment  and  dismay  depicted  upon  her  counte- 
nance she  looked  around  her  at  the  different  objects  by 
which  she  was  surrounded. 

She  pressed  her  fair  hands  tightly  upon  her  brow,  as 
though  by  that  means  she  could  calm  her  whirling 
thoughts. 

She  remained  thus  for  several  minutes,  Tom  King  all 
the  while  watching  her  with  unabated  interest,  and 
oblivious  of  everything  else,  save  that  he  was  gazing  upon 
her. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  the  young  girl  rose  to 
her  feet. 

She  seemed  to  have  only  in  a  partial  degree  overcome 
her  recent  prostration,  for  she  steadied  herself  by  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  the  couch. 

Once  more  her  eyes  travelled  all  round  the  apartment, 
nntil  they  rested  upon  the  door,  and  then,  with  a  faint 
cry  of  joy  upon  her  lips,  she  sprang  towards  it. 

She  turned  the  handle,  and  then  found  the  door  was  fast 
and  immovable — that  it  was  locked. 

This  discovery  seemed  to  overpower  her. 

"  Alas— alas ! "  she  cried.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  What  is 
to  become  of  me  ?    I  am  lost  indeed." 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  she  spoke. 

Tom  was  tempted  to  disclose  himself  at  that  moment, 
but  he  forebore  to  do  so  just  at  present. 

The  girl  in  despair  tunied  again  to  the  door,  and  shook 
it  m  its  frame. 

But  it  showed  no  signs  of  yielding,  and  her  grief  in- 
creased. 

Tom  could  not  remain  a  passive  spectator. 
He  resolved  to  let  her  know  that  a  friend  was  at1_«it. — 
one  who  would  not  hesitate  to  protect  her  in  the  hoar  of 
need. 

With  this  view,  he  tapped  lightly  with  his  finger-nails 
upon  the  window-panes. 

1'he  faint  sound  was  unheard — at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
heeded. 
Tom  tapped  again,  and  this  time  with  greater  loudMss. 
The  young  girl  started,  and  looked  towards  the  winddw. 
She  seemed  terrified  in  the  extreme. 


Her  hand  was  pressed  upon  her  heart,  and  her  lips  were 
half  opened  in  fear. 

Tom  paused,  and  then  knocked  again. 

Tremblingly  the  young  girl  approached  the  iiiiiilwi. 

"  Whafc—what  was  that  ?  "  she  said. 

"  A  friend,"  said  Tom,  in  a  low  voice,  for  he  was  fear- 
ful of  being  overheard.  "Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  say 
agam,  I  am  your  friend,  although  you  know  me  not;  bat 
I  will  serve  you  aa  far  as  my  power  goes." 

The  tones  in  which  Tom  spoke  were  such  as  woold  con- 
vince anyone  of  his  sincerity. 

The  young  girl  felt  convinced  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

Tom  continued — 

"  Make  no  sound.  Be  still  for  a  moment,  and  I  will 
enter,  when  I  will  explain  to  you  how  it  is  I  am  here." 

The  young  girl  stood  quits  still  as  she  had  been  bidden. 

The  window  was  opened  like  folding-doors,  and  Tom 
discovered  he  was  in  a  very  awkward  position  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

The  girl  saw  this,  and,  approaching  the  window,  an> 
fastened  it  and  flung  one  of  the  leaves  open. 

Tom  was  then  able  to  make  his  way  into  the  room. 

He  closed  the  window,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  respectful 
voice— 

"  Lady,  who  you  are,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
beUeve  that  yoa  have  been  brought  here  against  your 
will." 

"  I  have — I  have,"  was  the  reply.  "  Assist  me  to 
leave  this  place  at  once,  and  I  will  bless  you.  I  have 
been  torn  from  my  parents  and  my  home.  They  will  be 
distracted  when  they  discover  my  disappearance. 

"  Calm  yourself,  fair  one,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Pray  be 
calm.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  place  is  well  guarded, 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  escape.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
deliberation.  The  least  precipitation  would  ruin  every- 
thing." 

"  You  are  right — you  are  right.     I  will  be  calm." 

"  Pray  endeavour  to  be  so.  When  I  heard  your  scream, 
I  tried  my  best  to  stop  the  carriage,  but  I  could  not,  nor 
could  I  overtake  it." 

"  Then  you  were  fired  at." 

"  I  was ;  and  that  will  show  that  your  abductors  will 
scruple  at  nothing.  My  horse  was  shot  under  me,  but  I 
escaped  unhurt,  and,  after  some  trouble,  tracked  you  here, 
for  I  felt  sure  you  sorely  needed  assistance." 

"Oh!  thanks — thanks,  sir;  a  thousand  thanks.  If  I 
do  not  express  my  gratitude  as  I  should  do,  it  is  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  it,  but  because  the  occurrences  of 
this  night  have  completely  overwhelmed  me." 

"  Enough  I  enough !  For  what  I  have  yet  done,  which 
is  nothing,  I  deserve  no  thanks.  I  will,  however,  endea- 
vour to  desenre  them." 

"  What  do  you  advise  ?    How  shall  I  act  ?  " 

"  We  will  leave  this  place  at  once,  and  I  will  try  my 
beet  to  effect  your  escape.  You  have  one  enemy,  I  feel 
sure  of  it — a  powerful  and  dangerous  one.  He  visited 
this  chamber  while  you  slept." 

The  pallid  face  of  the  young  girl  suddenly  flushed 
crimson,  and  she  said — 

"  Visited  this  chamber  ?  " 

"  Yes.  From  my  post  outside  the  window  I  watched 
him  enter.  He  gazeu  long  upon  you  as  you  lay  sleeping. 
Once  he  seemed  about  to  wake  you,  but  he  changed  his 
purpose,  and  then  he  left  the  room." 

"  Oh !  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  in  great  anguish, 
"  you  fill  me  with  even  more  alarm  than  I  have  yet  felt. 
Oh  !  let  us  leave  this  place  at  once.    Let  us  " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Tom,  in  a  whisper,  suddenly  intermptinf^ 
her.    "  Someone  comes.    It  is  too  late." 

The  young  girl  seemed  about  to  faint  when  she  heard 
these  words,  bat  Tom  grasped  her  arm  hastily,  aa  he 
said — 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm.    You  are  in  no  <iaager.     I  will 
conceal  myself  behind  this  curtain,  and  if  u.  is  necessary  I 
shall  disclose  myself." 
Tom  could  say  no  mow. 

A  key  rattled  in  the  lock,  and  he  had  just  time  to  slip 
behind  the  ample  curtains  at  the  side  of  the  window,  when 
the  door  was  opened. 
The  young  girl  sank  down  half-fainting  on  a  chair. 
Tom  could  not  see  who  had  entered. 
He  h«ard  the  door  carefully  locked,  however,  and  then 
someone  approached  with  a  slow  footstep. 
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Gautioasly  Tom  moved  the  curtain  a  little,  and  then  he 
was  able  to  see  what  was  goine  forward. 

He  had  to  use  the  utmost  care,  however,  to  avoid  being 
seen. 

As  he  had  fally  anticipated,  the  person  who  had  jost 
entered  the  chamber  was  the  same  nobleman  who  had 
before  paid  it  a  visit. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  the  chair  upon  which  the  girl 
was  sitting. 

Upon  reaching  it  bo  sank  down  on  one  knee  before  her, 
and  took  one  of  the  /onng  girl's  hands  in  his. 

She  was  conscio\  s  of  what  was  going  forward,  but  she 
was  so  overcome  with  terror  that  she  could  not  move  a 
limb. 

The  noblemaa — for  such  bjf  his  dress  he  appeared  to 
be— carried  the  hand  he  had  seized  to  his  lips,  and  covered 
it  with  kisses. 

The  young  girl  shuddered,  but  terror  fro7;e  all  her  facul- 
ties, and  she  could  not  draw  her  hand  away. 

Apparently  misunderstanding  her  passlVeness,  he  said, 
in  a  low,  deep  voice — 

"  Fair  lady,  you  see  at  your  feet  one  who  loves  you  more 
than  words  can  express.  That  love,  so  boundless  as  it  is, 
must  be  my  excuse  for  the  means  I  have  taken  to  secure 
your  company.  Show  me  by  some  sign  that  you  recipro- 
cate my  passion.  Say  that  you  will  be  mine !  I  am  rich — 
I  am  one  of  the  noblest  of  this  proud  land.  It  is  in  my 
power  to  obey  your  every  wish.  Speak,  then.  Tell  me 
that  you  will  be  mine !  " 

But  the  young  girl  still  sat  there,  like  one  deprived  of 
life. 

Her  lips  moved. 

She  tried  to  scream. 

But  no  sound  followed. 

The  nobleman  then  rose  to  his  feet,  leaned  over  her, 
passed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  covered  her  face 
with  kisses.  % 

This  act  served  to  break  the  spell  which  terror  bad  cast 
over  her. 

With  a  suddenness  that  surprised  the  nobleman,  she 
eprang  to  her  feet  and  broke  from  his  embrace. 

"  Stand  baxk,  sir !  "  she  cried.  "  Thank  heaven,  I  re- 
covered my  consciousness  in  time  to  prevent  you  from 
offering  me  further  insult.  Fie  upon  you,  sir !  to  take 
fio  mean  and  base  an  advantage  of  a  helpless  woman." 

The  nobleman  shrank  back  several  steps,  after  his 
victim  had  thus  boldly  and  heroically  spoken. 

Eecovering  himself,  however,  almost  immediately,  he 
said— 

"  Come — come !  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  hate 
such  stagey  airs.  Become  yourself,  and  we  shall  not  be 
long  before  we  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other." 

"You  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  with 
noble  firmness,  retreating  as  the  libertine  approached. 
*'  It  is  true  that  you  have  torn  me  from  my  home. 
So  far  you  have  succeeded  in  your  nefarious  scheme,  but 
you  shall  carry  your  success  no  Airther.  Ton  have  no 
longer  any  power  over  me." 

"Ha!  ha!  No  power?  Why,  silly  fool,  you  are 
wholly  in  my  power.  But  come,  do  not  let  us  continue 
thus.  I  have  power,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  exercise  it — 
that  is,  providing  you  give  me  no  necessity  for  so  doing." 

"  Stand  back,  sir !  Approach  me  not.  Tou  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  character.  I  loathe  you,  feel  more 
abhorrence  for  you  than  words  could  possibly  espresb." 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  sincerity  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken. 

The  nobleman's  countenance  flushed  with  rage. 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  too  far,"  he  cried,  excitedly.  "  I 
tell  you  again,  you  are  wholly  m  my  power.  I  can  do 
with  you  as  I  wish  without  fear  of  interference.  This 
house  is  mine.  It  stands  &r  away  from  every  other 
human  habitation.  The  only  persons  who  are  in  it  are 
whoUy  devoted  to  my  interests.  You  cannot,  ther«fore, 
escape.  Yield,  then,  and  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
You  will  find  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent  doing  so. 
If  jjrou  refuse,  the  consequences  be  upon  ycur  own  head." 
_  "  Then  I  do  refuse,"  said  the  young  girl ;  "  most  posi- 
tively refuse.    I " 

"  Come,  I  am  sick  of  this,"  interrupted  the  libertine. 
"  I  should  have  wished  you  to  yield  with  a  good  grace, 
but  since  not " 

He  sprang  forward  suddenly  as  he  spoke. 

But  his  intended  victim  nimbly  eluded  him.  ! 


Then,  feeling  that  the  scene  had  lasted  quite  long 
enough,  Tom  King  glided  quietly  from  his  hiding-place 
behiuic  ahe  curtains  and  interposed  himself  between  tiiem. 

CHAPTER   CCCCLXXXII. 
TOM  khjg's  adventueb  comes  to  a  melancholy  ash 

TRAGICAL  TEEMINATION. 

Tom  King  held  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and,  tnming 
its  point  towards  the  libertine's  breast,  he  exclaimed— 

"  Forbear,  sir !  Forbear !  You  see  you  cannot  have 
things  quite  so  much  your  own  way  as  you  expected. 
Forbear,  I  say!" 

The  expression  upon  the  nobleman's  countenance  when 
Tom  thus  addressed  him  was  really  a  sight  to  see. 

Rage,  fear,  astonishment,  anger,  by  turns  predominated. 

But  anger  had  the  ascendency. 

Drawing  bis  sword  rapidly  from  its  sheath,  he,  without 
saying  a  single  word,  precipitated  himself  upon  the  high- 
wayman. 

From  his  manner  it  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  make 
short  work  of  him. 

He  commenced  a  most  violent  attack,  but  Tom  King 
met  him  calmly,  keeping  quietly  on  his  guard. 

Finding  this  would  not  do,  the  nobleman  changed  hia 
tactics,  and  fought  more  carefully. 

Then  Tom,  perceiving  an  advantage,  wounded  hint 
slightly  in  the  arm. 

This  rendered  bim  once  more  furious,  and  it  required 
all  Tom's  skill  and  attention  to  parry  the  rapid  thrusts 
that  were  made  at  him. 

As  for  the  young  girl,  she  stood  behind  Tom  King,  with 
her  hanaa  clasped,  ac^d  looking  too  terrified  to  move. 

And  now  Tom's  adverrary  began  to  find  that,  for  once 
in  his  life,  he  had  met  with  some  one  who  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  and  so  he  begun  to  retreat,  though 
very  slowly,  towards  the  door. 

Tom  King  had  a  sharp  eye  upon  all  his  movements,  and 
guessing  that,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  the  nobleman  would 
call  some  one  to  his  assistance,  managed  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  to  change  their  positions. 

Before  his  opponent  was  aware  of  it,  Tom  was  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  door. 

Seeing  this,  he  lowered  bis  sword,  and,  almost  bursting 
with  anger,  he  cried — 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  What  brings  yon  here  ? 
Why  do  you  interfere  with  me  or  my  designs  ?  I  warn 
you  to  desist  at  your  peril." 

"  Bah !"  said  Tom  King,  with  a  laugh.  "  Talk  some- 
thing like  common  sense.  I  am  hereto  defend  that  help- 
less young  girl  from  your  infamous  addresses,  and  I  will 
do  it,  too. 

"  Take  the  consequences  due  to  your  folly  then,"  said 
the  nobleman,  springing  forward  with  great  suddennesa. 

No  doubt  he  thought  to  take  Tom  by  surprise. 

But,  if  he  did,  he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

Tom  parried  his  thrust  with  ease,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inflicted  a  wound  npon  his  breast  whioh  would  have  been 
a  serious  one  had  he  not  thrown  himself  back  just  in  time. 

Tom  followed  up  his  advantage,  and  the  conflict  grew 
more  desperate  than  it  had  yet  been. 

But  well  skilled  as  this  nobleman  was  in  the  art  of 
fencing  he  was  no  match  for  Tom  King. 

Still  it  was  some  time  before  our  friend  saw  a  chance 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

He  tried  a  feint. 

The  nobleman  was  deceived. 

Quick  as  thought  Tom  changed  the  direction  of  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

The  nobleman  was  too  late  to  parry  it,  and  the  keen 
weapon  passed  through  his  breast. 

He  dropped  his  sword,  and  fell  to  the  floi>T  with  a  load 
groan. 

The  young  girl  screamed  when  she  beheld  this  catas- 
trophe. 

"  Quick !  quick ! "  cried  Tom  King.  "  This  is  no  place 
for  us.  We  must  fly,  and  that  at  once.  If  we  linger  we 
shall  have  no  chance  of  escape." 

Tom  dragged  the  young  girl  to  the  window  as  he  spoke., 

Dashing  open  the  casement,  he  showed  her  the  means 
by  which  he  had  ascended. 

"  That  is  your  only  chance,"  he  said.  "  Haste !  haste ! 
and  you  will  yet  be  free.  Take  tight  hold  of  the  ivy  wi^|» 
your  hands,  and  lower  yourself  gradually  to  the  ground. 
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Half-pai-aJyzed  \viUi  fear,  tlio  young  girl  obeyed. 

Tern  followed  her  with  all  speed,  and  assisted  her  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  <#; 

The  ivy  was  old,  and  had  taken  a  firm  grasp  tA  the 
walls,  and  it  bore  their  weight  bravely. 

In  less  than  a  minute  they  stood  in  the  garden. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom,  impressively, "  keep  up  your  coarage 
for  a  few  moments,  and  all  will  be  well — you  will  be  free ! 
We  have  but  to  cross  the  garden,  surmount  the  wall,  and 
gain  the  high  road,  and  then  you  are  safe." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  replied  his  fair  companion,  placing 
her  hands  trustfully  in  his  ;  "  thanks,  thanks.  I  will  try 
to  be  brave.  Oh!  would  that  I  could  make  you  some 
return  for  the  service  you  have  performed.  You  have 
rescued  me  from  that  which  is  far  worse  than  death  1 " 

She  shuddered  as  she  uttered  these  last  words. 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  anon,"  replied  Torn.  "  Are  yoa 
strontf  enough  now  to  take  a  run  across  the  garden,  think 
you  ?'" 

"Yes.    Oh!  yes." 

"  Come,  then ;  we  shall  have  to  climb  over  a  high 
wall,  but  that  will  not  prove,  I  hope,  an  insurmountable 
obstacle." 

"  With  you  I  could  do  anything,"  said  the  young  girl, 
tenderly. 

"  Then  haste — be  quick ! "  said  Tom.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  soon  a  pursuit  may  be  commenced  after  us,  for 
your  persecutor,  though  hurt,  is  not  killed." 

**  I  am  ready." 

Holding  the  young  girl's  hand  in  his  left,  and  his  drawn 
sword  in  bis  right  hand,  Tom  ran  across  the  garden  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall.    He  soon  reached  it. 

But  the  height  was  great,  and  he  could  see  no  means 
by  which  its  summit  could  be  gained. 

In  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  tree,  Tom  ran  quickly 
close  under  toe  wall. 

Ere  be  had  gone  far  loud  cries  from  several  voices, 
bomiug  from  the  direction  of  the  mansion,  struck  upon  his 
ears. 

The  young  girl  trembled. 

"  Courage !  courage ! "  said  the  highwayman.  "  We 
•hall  yet  escape.    Do  not  be  frightened ;  all  is  well." 

Glancing  back,  however,  Tom  could  see  the  flashing  of 
many  lights  about  the  garden,  as  though  close  search  was 
being  made  for  thorn. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  be  perceived,  not  far  in 
Advance,  a  tree  that  grew  close  to  the  wall. 

He  hurried  towards  it. 

The  branches  grew  low  down  t«  the  ground. 

"  I  will  ascend,"  said  Tom  King,  addressing  his  com- 
panion ;  "  and  then  I  will  assist  you  to  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  grasped  one  of  the  lower  branches,  and 
at  once  drew  himself  up  into  the  tree. 

Then,  getting  as  secure  a  position  as  possible,  he  held 
down  his  arms,  and  taking  hold  of  the  young  girl  by  the 
bands,  drew  her  up  after  him. 

To  ascend  higher  in  the  tree  was  comparatively  an  easy 
matter. 

Then,  having  climbed  high  enough,  Tom  got  upon  the 
wall. 

Bestriding  it,  and  holding  tight  by  his  knees  as  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  riding,  he  held  out  his 
arms  to  his  fair  companion. 

She  gained  the  wall  in  safety,  but  how  she  could  scarcely 
tell. 

Under  less  exciting  circumstances  than  the  present,  it 
is  probable  that  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  perform 
the  feat. 

Just,  however,  as  Tom  received  her  in  his  arms,  and 
placed  her  on  the  wall,  preparatory  to  making  a  descent 
©n  the  other  side,  a  loud  report  came  upon  hi©  ears,  and 
then  he  heard  a  voice  say — 

"  I  rather  think  1  liad  him  then."  J 

The  trampliut;  of  feet  followed. 

The  youug  girl  had  uttered  no  sound,  but  now  she  sud- 
denly lost  her  balauce,  and  swayed  over  to  one  side. 

Tom  tried  to  save  her,  l»ut  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 

She  overbalanced  him  as  well,  and  both  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground  together. 

Fortunately  for  them  they  fell  on  the,  outside  of  the 
^rden. 

The  violence  with  which  he  reached  the  earth  partially 
deprived  Tom  of  his  consciousness,  but,  recovering  him- 
nAi,  li«  If  uL  dowH  @3rer  the  young  girl. 


She  was  lying  on  tlie  ground  quite  still. 

Tom  spoke  to  her,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  horrible  thought  enter 
his  mind  that  the  shot  which  had  been  fired  tad  taken 
away  her  young  and  innocent  life. 

Involuntarily  he  groaned  when  this  idea  occurred  to 
him  with  all  the  force  of  a  conviction. 

The  interest  he  had  felt  in  her  was  of  no  common 
character. 

Eagerly,  then,  he  stooped  over  her,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  she  had  received  any  further  injuries  than  those 
which  had  resulted  from  her  fall. 

He  placed  bis  hand  upon  her  bosom. 

He  withdrew  it  instantly. 

Her  dress  was  soaked  in  blood. 

His  forboding,  then,  was  realized. 

With  another  groan,  he  bent  still  more  closely  over  her. 

"  Speak — speak  to  me,"  he  cried.  "  Give  me  some- 
proof  that  you  yet  live." 

He  fancied  her  lips  moved,  but  he  heard  no  sound. 

Then,  with  a  palpable  effort,  the  wounded  girl  raised 
her  arm  and  placed  it  painfully  around  Tom's  neck. 

The  highwayman  felt  a  thrill  shoot  through  every  nerve 
in  his  body  such  as  he  had  never  before  felt. 

In  his  great  anxiety  he  had  bent  down  until  his  face 
nearly  touched  hers,  and  now  she  evidently  tried  to  draw 
him  still  closer  to  her. 

"  They  have  killed  me,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  so  faint 
that,  although  Tom's  face  almost  touched  her  lips,  it  was 
only  just  audible.  "They  have  killed  me.  I  am  sure 
they  have  killed  me.  Life  is  going  fast.  Fly — fly,  my 
generous  preserver,  without  you  wish  to  share  my  fate. 
You  cannot  assist  me.  I  am  beyond  all  aid.  It  is  a  bitter 
thought,  but  I  can  feel  that  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to 
live.    Heaven  bless  you.    Closer— closer.    Kiss  me." 

The  pressure  of  the  arm  about  his  neck  increased,  until 
Tom's  lips  touched  those  of  the  youn^  girl  who  had  met 
with  such  a  cruel  death. 

She  dung  to  him  with  one  long  kiss  of  ferreat  gratis 
tude. 

Then  her  head  sunk  back,  a  slight  shudder  overspread 
her  whole  body,  and  she  was  dead. 

Still  Tcm  clung  frantically  to  her,  and  implored  her  to 
speak  again. 

Between  those  two  who  bad  met  so  strangely,  and  who 
were  wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  a  sudden  afifectioa 
bad  arisen,  though  Tom  was  not  aware  of  it  until  she 
died. 

It  was  in  vain  he  called  upon  her  to  answer— to  speak 
to  him  once  again. 

She  was  dead. 

He  felt  heartbroken — hia  throat  swelled,  and  his  eyet^ 
filled  with  tears. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  deep  grief  by  the  trampling^ 
of  footsteps  and  the  ihurmur  of  voices. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  several  men  approaching  him. 

They  were  creatures  in  the  pay  of  the  nobleman,  and 
had  not  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  before 
because  they  believed  that  both  fugitives  were  shot,  and 
tha.t  their  best  plan  was  to  go  round  and  pass  through  th©^ 
gates. 

This  they  had  done,  and  arrived  upon  the  scene  at  the- 
moment  we  have  described. 

Once  more  Tom  bent  over  the  now  inanimate  form. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  he  pressed  his  lips  to 
those  of  the  young  girl,  and  then  he  started  to  his  feet. 

His  foes  were  now  close  upon  him. 

Their  number  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  achieve  the  victory. 

But  he  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  beautiful 
girl,  whose  name  he  knew  not,  and  yet  who  he  loved  w^th 
ardent  devotion. 

Rapidly  drawing  a  couple  of  pistols  from  bis  belt,  h© 
fired  them  at  the  approaching  throng,  having  done  which 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  flight. 

It  grieved  him  to  leave  the  young  girl  there,  but  ho 
could  not  carry  her  with  him,  and  to  have  remained  by  her 
side  would  ouly  have  been  to  court  his  own  destruction. 

The  shots  he  had  fired  produced  a  momentary  confusion 
among  his  eaemies,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  Tom 
bounded  off  into  the  darkness. 

As  soon  as  his  foes  recovered  themselves  somewhat  they 
fired  sevaral  shots  after  his  retreating  figure,  but  Tom  wa* 
already  too  far  off  for  those  to  injure  him. 
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VVith  hie  heart  swelling  almost  to  bursting  with  grief, 
the  hiehwayman  plunged  onwards,  dashing  through  obsta- 
■cles  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  made  him  pause. 

Now  he  was  quite  reckless,  nor  did  he  regain  possession 
of  his  usual  calmness  until  he  broke  through  a  hedge  and 
found  himself  in  the  high  road. 

He  paused  then  and  looked  about  him. 

He  felt  giddy  and  sick. 

He  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

Doubtless  he  had  completeiy  distanced  his  pursuers. 

With  a  groan,  he  sank  down  upon  the  bank  upon  which 
-the  hedge  was  planted  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow. 

His  heart  beat  with  such  frightful  rapidity  that  he  felt 
as  though  it  must  burst. 

And  all  the  time  there  was  before  his  eyes  the  form  of 
that  beautiful  girl,  lying  stark  and  dead,  and  dabbled  in 
blood,  beneath  the  wuU  surrounding  the  garden  of  the 
mansion. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  describe  Tom's  feelings,  for  we 
Are  conscious,  before  we  make  the  attempt,  that  it  would 
be  a  failure. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  however,  he  grew  calmer, 
and  looked  about  him. 

"  I  must  banish  from  my  recollection  all  that  has  taken 

flace  to-night,"  he  said.  '  I  must  never  recur  to  it  again, 
must  occupy  my  thoughts  with  some  other  subject.' 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  wise  resolution  for  1  om  King 
to  come  to. 

The  only  thing  was,  it  was  a  difficult  one  to  put  into 
practice :  for,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  thoughts  would  recur 
to  the  unfortunate  girl  who  had  made  so  sudden  and  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  his  heart. 

And  so,  for  some  length  of  time,  Tom  sat  upon  the  bank, 
making  vain  efforts  to  keep  his  resolution. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  by  a  sound  which  was  of  all 
■others  the  best  calculated  to  rouse  him  to  action. 

It  was  the  approach  of  the  dragoons. 

Tom  had  heard  them  too  often  to  make  any  mistake 
about  the  matter,  and  he  wondered  what  he  should  do  to 
escape  them. 

He  thought  once  of  breaking  through  the  hedge  again, 
but  finally  determined  to  lie  down  at  full  length  in  tie 
■dry  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

This  he  did,  and  was,  of  course,  invisible. 

Without  the  dragoons  had  positive  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts  that  moment,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
be  discovered. 

Still,  his  pulse  throbbed  when  he  heard  them  eoming 
nearer. 

They  came  from  London  way,  and  were  going  in  the 
direction  of  Windsor. 

In  a  few  moments  they  trotted  by  Tom's  hiding-place, 
little  dreaming  that  one  of  the  highwaymen,  whose  capture 
they  had  so  anxiously  sought  to  accomplish,  was  so  close 
to  them. 

On  they  went,  and  Tom  was,  so  far,  out  of  danger. 

He  listened  to  their  horses'  hoof-beats  for  some 
moments,  and  then  rose. 

"  I  am  in  no  humour  for  an  adventure  to-night,"  he 
said,  as  he  looked  about  him.  "  After  what  has  occurred, 
I  feel  that  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  return  to 
the  deserted  mansion.  But  how  am  I  to  reach  it  on  foot  ? 
Truly  has  this  night  been  one  of  loss  and  ill-fortune. 
Hark  !  what  is  that  P  A  traveller  is  approaching,-  and 
from  Windsor,  too.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Stop  him,  ot 
stand  aside  and  let  him  pass  P  " 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIII. 

THE  BODT  OP  DICK  TITEEIN  IS  DISCOVEEED  BY  TOM  KING 
AND  CLAUDE  DUVAL  IN  THE  AVfiNUE  LEADING  TO  THE 
DESERTED    MANSION. 

Tom  King  made  up  his  mind  upon  this  point  almost  aa 
soon  as  the  question  had  passed  his  lips. 

A  single  traveller,  mounted  on  a  good  steed,  waa 
approaching. 

The  patrol  had  just  passed  by,  and  so  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  an  interruption  from  them. 

He  needed  a  horse  to  take  him  back,  and  he  carried 
weapons  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of. 

Therefore,  drawing  a  pistol,  the  highwayman  saw  that 
it  was  in  readiness  for  instant  service,  and  took  up  his 
«tand  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 


The  traveller  came  on  at  a  canter. 

When  he  was  near  enough,  Tom  spread  out  his  arms 
suddenly  before  the  horse. 

The  noble  animal  reared  in  aflfright, 

To  cat«h  the  bridle  with  his  left  hand  took  Tom  King  but 
a  moment. 

Then  presenting  the  pistol  to  the  astonished  rider,  he 
cried— 

"  Save  jour  life  by  handing  over  to  me  your  purse 
and  watch.    If  you  refuse,  I  shall  fire." 

"  Let  go  my  horse's  head,"  said  the  traveller,  mock- 
ing Tom  s  manner.    "  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  fire." 

And  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  his  threat  into 
execution,  and  Tom  narrowly  escaped  having  the  bollet^ 
through  his  brain. 

But  the  traveller  fired  too  hastily  for  bis  aim  to  be 
accurate,  and  so  our  friend  was  unhurt. 

"Come,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  given  me  ample  pro- 
vocation to  fire  at  yon,  but  I  will  not  do  so  if  you  sur- 
render your  purse  quielJy." 

"  Fellow,"  said  the  traveller,  "  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
I  am  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty.    I  am  Lord  Stracey ! " 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  words  were  pro- 
nounced, it  was  evident  the  traveller  expected  they  would 
make  some  remarkable  impression  upon  the  highwayman. 

But  he  was  disappointed,  for  Tom  said— ■ 

"  I  don't  care  a  rush  who  and  what  you  are.  I  can  only 
tell  you  this,  H  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  ask  for  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  I  shall  proceed  to  extremities.  Come, 
sir,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  throw  away  your  life  for  the 
sake  of  a  paltry  purse.    Hand  it  over  to  me !  " 

Lord  Stracey,  as  he  had  called  himself,  though  we 
should  doubt  whether  that  was  his  title,  appeared  to  see 
the  force  of  Tom's  reasoning,  for  he  drew  forth  a  purse 
and  a  watch,  which  articles  he  surrendered  quietly. 

Tom  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

"  Now  let  me  ride  on." 

"  No,"  said  the  highwayman, "  I  have  not  done  with 
you  yet.  The  fact  is,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
my  horse  shot  under  me  to-night,  and  so  I  must  trouble 
you  to  dismount  and  lend  me  yours." 

"  Dismount,  and  lend  you  mine  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so." 

"I'll  see  you" 

"  Now,  don't — don't  swear,  my  lord.  What  is  a  horso 
to  you  ?  Dismount.  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  him. 
He  seems  a  fime  fellow." 

"  D — n  your  impudence !  " 

"  As  you  like,  my  lord.  But  your  horse  I  must  and 
will  have.    Dismount ! " 

Tom  presented  his  pistol  again,  as  he  spoke. 

Lord  Stracey  grasped  the  pistol  he  had  discharged  by 
the  barrel,  and  aimed  a  desperate  blow  with  it  at  hia 
assailant. 

By  a  nimble  movement  the  highwayman  escaped. 

"  1  waro  you/'  he  cried.  "  If  you  do  not  dismount 
now  I  will  fire,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may !  " 

"  I  vnsh  those  dragoons  were  not  so  far  ofif,"  muttered 
his  lordship,  glancing  behind  him. 

Tom  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  put  into  execu- 
tion a  manoeuvre  which  he  thought  would  answer  bis 
purpose. 

He  had  stopped  quite  long  enough,  and  did  not  feel 
incli:ued  to  shed  blood  over  the  matter. 

Therefore,  when  his  lordship  looked  back,  Tom  suddenly 
took  hold  of  his  left  foot,  and  exerted  all  his  strength  to 
hoist  him  out  of  the  saddle.  r 

So  suddenly  was  this  attack  made,  that  his  lordship  lost 
his  balance  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  after  one  vain 
and  ludicrous  effort  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he  fell 
heavily  on  to  the  ground. 

To  spring  on  the  horse  took  Tom  but  a  second. 

"  Farewell,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  in  an  ironical  voice ; 
"  take  a  good  look  at  your  horse,  for  I  fancy  you  may 
never  see  him  again ! " 

A  howl,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  wild  beast, 
issued  from  Lord  Stracey's  lips. 

Tom  touched  his  new-found  horse  with  the  spur,  and 
darted  off  at  a  gaUop. 

Lord  Stracey  fired  two  shots  in  rapid  succession,  but 
neither  of  them  irgured  the  highwayman. 

Tom  was  not  many  moments  in  making  the  discovery 
that  the  horse  he  had  so  strangely  oome  into  possession  of 
was  of  excellent  quaUtj. 
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He  moTed  his  limbs  with  anuemal  freedom  and  vigour. 
Tom  was  no  loser  by  the  exchange,  for  the  steed  which 
he  now  bestrode  was  immensely  superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  one  be  bad  left  lying  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
In  pursuance  of  his  original  determination,  Tom  made 
his  way  in  almost  a  straight  line  across  the  ooontry  to  his 
destination. 

The  occurrences  of  the  evening^  made  him  feel  disinclined 
to  have  another  adventure. 

He  felt  that  many  days  would  hava^to  elapse  before  he 
fihould  be  able  to  baikish  from  his  mind  the  image  of  that 
young  girl. 

He  could  not  have  regretted  her  untimely  end  more 
deeply  than  if  she  had  been  his  sister  or  his  nearest  rela- 
tive. 

It  was  a  strange  case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight,  and 
it  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had  commenced. 

Pensively,  then,  Tom  directed  bis  course  over  fields  and 
hedges,  across  lanes  and  winding  streams,  through  copses 
and  tangled  brake,  until  at  length  he  emerged  into  the 
Finchley-road,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  deserted  mansion  branched  off  from  it. 

He  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  being  anxious  to  reach  the 
friendly  shade  which  the  unfrequented  lane  affoi-ded  him, 
for  he  fancied  he  had  heard  some  one  else  besides  himself 
upon  the  road. 

But  this  might  have  been  imagination  merely,  for  he 
could  hear  nothing  now. 

At  length  the  corner  of  the  lane  was  reached,  and  he 
was  just  about  to  turn  round  when  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  voice  say,  with  great  abruptness,  "  Halt ! " 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Claude  Duval,  hearing 
someone  upon  the  road,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal 
himself  behind  the  hedge  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  until 
the  horseman  had  gone  by. 

This  he  did,  and  he  found  that,  by  looking  through  the 
leafless  hedge,  he  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  road. 

The  moment  the  rider  came  in  sight  Claude  recognised 
him  as  bis  old  comrade,  Tom  King. 

Fearful  of  the  cousequeneea  that  would  be  the  result  of 
any  mistake,  he  waited  until  Tom  was  quite  close,  when 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  Lave  any  doubts  as  to  his 
identity. 

Then  he  called  out  the  word  "  halt ! "  in  the  manner  we 
have  stated,  and  immediately  added — 

"  It  is  aU  right,  Tom.  It  is  I,  Claude.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  will  be  with  you." 

Tom  King  knew   the   accents    of   his    friend's  voice 
instantly,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  his  injunctions. 
The  next  moment  Claude  made  his  appearance  in  the 
lane. 

A  mutual  explanation  then  took  place. 
Both  agreed  as  to  how  strange  it  was  that  they  should 
have  so  met. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Claude  Duval  perceived 
that  his  old  comrade  was  not  in  his  usual  frame  of  mind. 

"  How  dejected  you  seem,  Tom ! "  he  said.  "  Has  any- 
thing happened  amiss  ?  Have  you  had  bad  luck  again  ?  " 
"Do  not  question  me  now, my  friend,"  replied  Tom  King; 
*'  when  I  am  calm,  and  more  myself,  1  will  give  you  as 
good  an  account  of  what  has  taken  place  to-night  as  I  am 
able." 

"  Well— well.    But  you  seem  so  terribly  downcast." 
*'  Well,  Claude,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am.    My  mind 
is  depressed  by  strange  forbodings  of  coming  evil.     I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  something  terrible  has  happened." 

"Pho2  pho!  Tom.  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
give  way  to  such  weakness.  You  have  been  upset  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  unusual  incident,  that  is  all." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
something  dreadful  has  or  is  about  to  happen." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us   make  baste  to  the  mansion,  and 
satisfy  ourselves  that  all  our  friends  are  safe  and  well." 
"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  two  highwaymen  now  accelerated  the  speed  oi  their 
borses,  and  trotted  swiftly  down  the  lane,  until  at  length 
they  drew  rein  before  the  dilapidated  gates. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  chapter, 
■we  related  bow  Dick  Turpin  and  Black  Bess  reached  those 
same  dilapidated  gatas. 

The  time  was  only  a  few  itinutes  before  the  arrival  of 
Claude  and  Tom  King. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Turpin  becatne  perfectly  in^ 
•rosible,  and  slipped  from  the  saddle  on  to  the  ground. 


He  fell  too  slowly  and  gently  to  hurt  himself,  and,  when 
he  had  reached  the  ground.  Black  Bess  had  bent  her  head 
over  him  almost  as  a  dog  might  do. 

She  had  no  voice,  however,  like  a  dog  by  which  she 
could  summon  assistance  to  her  master. 

She  was  dumb. 

Maud  and  Sixteen-string  Jack  were  in  the  upper  room 
in  the  deserted  mansion,  profoundly  ignorant  alike  of  the 
arrival  of  Dick  Tnrpin  as  of  his  dangerous  condition. 

And  then  Black  Bess  raised  her  ears  and  listened. 

She  could  hear  the  rapid  approach  of  horses'  footsteps. 

The  reader  now  does  not  require  to  be  told  who  it  was 
that  had  arrived  thus  opportunely. 

It  was  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval. 

It  was  not  until  the  two  highwaymen  had  reined  in  their 
steeds  and  entered  the  avenue,  that  they  perceived  Black 


They  halted  at  once. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Tom  King,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  speak.  "  Here  is 
Black  Bess  riderless.    What  can  have  happened  ?  " 

"  It  seems  your  forebodings  were  not  so  groundless  as 
I  thought  them." 

"  Dismount — dismount.  Look,  here  is  Dick  lying  ov 
the  ground  like  a  log  of  wood." 

Tom  hastily  slipped  from  his  horse  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  and  Claude  as  hastily  followed  his  example. 

They  found  the  sad  intelligence  was  unfortunately  too 
true. 

Stooping  down,  Tom  tore  open  the  breast  of  his  cap- 
tain's apparel,  and  placed  his  hand  above  his  heart. 

A  sUght  degree  of  warmth  was  perceptible,  but  no  puU 
sation. 

Then  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  pallid  face  and  the  blood- 
soaked  bandage  which  was  botmd  round  his  head. 

"  Alas — alas !  Claude,"  cried  Tom  King,  in  a  voice  of 
the  utmost  anguish.  "  And  this  is  the  end.  The  bravest, 
boldest,  truest  heart  is  still.  The  firmest,  stanchest  friend 
is  no  more.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  my  foreboding  feelings." 

While  Tom  King  was  thus  giving  audible  expression  to 
his  grief,  Claude  Duval  also  stooped  down  over  the  body 
of  Dick  Turpin. 

He  looked  at  his  eyes,  and  saw  with  a  painful  feeling 
about  his  heart  that  they  were  fixed,  wide  open,  and 
staring  blindly. 

They  were  covered,  too,  with  that  glassy  film  which 
always  overspreads  the  eye  after  death. 

He  touched  him  on  the  cheek. 

It  was  as  cold  as  marble,  and  seemed  only  a  degree  leas 
rigid. 

Black  Bess  again  bent  her  head  down  over  the  body  of 
her  beloved  master,  and  a  deep,  moaning  sound,  that  was 
awful  to  listen  to,  issued  from  her  throat. 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  the  gallant  creature  under- 
stood what  had  happened,  and  was  mourning  for  his  death 
in  her  own  peculiar  fashion. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  idea  which  entered  at  the 
same  moment  the  minds  of  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval. 

Tom  King  seemed  stupifled  by  this  overwhelming  and 
unexpected  discovery. 

"  Little  did  I  dream  of  this,"  he  murmured ;  "  little  did 
I  dream  of  this.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  our  long-enduring  friendship ! 
I  have  lost  the  best  and  truest  friend  I  had  on  earth  ! " 

"Come,  Tom,"  said  Claude  Duval,  gently;  "do  not 
give  way  to  your  grief  thus.  It  is  weak  and  unmanly. 
This  is  the  moment  for  action.  You  cannot  but  know 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  all  of  ua  to  remain  here  so  close  to 
the  lane. 

"  What  matters  it  for  danger  now?"  interrupted  Tom, 
passionately.    "  I  care  for  nothing  now." 

"  Calm  ycurself,  my  friend— calm  yourself.  It  may  be, 
and  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  so,  that  you  are  too  hastily 
giving  expression  to  your  grief.  Cheer  up!  Be  a  man! 
Assist  me  to  carry  him  to  the  house.  We  maf.  perchance, 
find  that  life  is  not  yet  extinct." 

It  was  some  time  before  Tom  could  be  brought  to  listen 
to  this  hope,  and  Claude  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  very  faint  one. 

At  length,  however,  Tom  King  grew  calmer,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  violence  of  his  grief,  which  wit» 
as  sincere  as  it  was  demonstrative. 

Slowly  and  sadly  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
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"  It  fe  a  frail  and  slender  hope,"  he  said,  mournfully  ; 
"but  I  will  cling  to  it.  There  will,  at  least,  be  some  con- 
eolation  in  doing  so." 

"  There  will — there  will  !"  returned  Claude.  "  Do  not 
let  us  mourn  for  him  until  we  have  ascertaiued,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  is  no  more." 

"  I  will  no*.  Even  now  I  feel  lighter-hearted  than  I 
did,  which  shows  how  firm  a  hold  that  slender  hope  has 
already  taken  upon  my  mind.  I  hope  it  will  be  verified, 
or  otherwise  J  fear  the  disappointment  will  be  more  than 
1  can  bear." 

"  Enough  of  words.  Come — come,  be  a  man  !  Calm 
yourself.  Do  not  burst  forth  into  these  sudden  storms  of 
fxcitement.  Be  calm,  and  then  you  may  be  of  service  to 
uur  captain,  which,  while  you  continue  as  you  are,  you 
cannot  be." 
,  STo.  101 — Black  Bess, 


Claude  Duval  had  reason  and  common  sense  on  his 
side,  and  Tom  King  could  not  avoid  feeling  it. 

Subduing,  then,  the  more  audible  expression  of  his 
grief,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  carrying  out  of 
his  comrade's  instructions. 

r!i»«rly,  the  best  and  wisest  course  of  action  would  be 
to  t,  try  Dick  Turpin  to  the  deserted  mansion  with  all  speed, 
and "  feally  ascertain  whether  life  was  or  was  not  extinct. 

Accordingly  Claude  said : 

* "  Take  hold  of  him  carefully  under  the  shoulders, 
Tom,  and  lift  him  up.  I  will  take  hold  of  his  feet,  and 
between  ua  we  8b<^'\  be  easily  enough  _  able  to  carry 
him."  , 

Tom  obeyed. 

Stooping  down  with  a  groan,  he  moved  Dick's  head  ft 
little,  and  thea  took  hold  of  him  under  the  anus. 
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Olande  raised  his  feet, 

Slowly  aiid  mournfully^  then,  they  carried  him  towards 
the  mans!  on. 

Up  the  long,  winding,  dismal  avenue  of  trees,  with  the 
faint  light  of  early  morning  struggling  over  the  land- 
Bcape,  they  went. 

Claude  had  taken  the  precaution,  while  Tom  King  was 
giving  way  so  keenly  to  his  anguish,  to  Ptart  all  r.bre><  of 
the  horses  up  the  avenue.  , 

He  knew  well  enough  that  their  instinct  would'  eaable 
them  to  find  the  stable. 

Never  had  that  avenue  of  trees  appeved  of  sach  a 
leng:th  as  it  did  on  this  morning. 

At  last,  however,  the  neglected,  weed-^frown  lawn  was 
reached. 

Over  this  they  passed  without  resting,  and  in  another 
mom?nt  stood  before  the  window  through  which  they 
always  gained  admittance  to  the  mansion. 

Close  to  it  Black  Bess  was  standing. 

The  other  horses  had  continued  on  their  way  across  the 
garden  and  had  entered  the  stable. 


CHAPTEE  CCCCLXXXIV. 

DICK  TURPIN  IS  RESTORED  TO  LIFE  BY  THE  EXKRTIONS 
OF  HIS  COMRADES,  AND  SIXTEEN-STRIXG  JACK  »ETS  OUT 
UPON   A    HAZARDOUS   BUT   NECESSARY    EXPEDITION. 

But  Black  Bess —bonuy  Black  Bess — with  an  affection  and 
intelligence  almost  human,  stood  before  the  window. 

A  moaning  ciy  came  from  her  lips. 

With  that  delicate  per(;eption  which  thorough-bred 
horses  possess  in  such  a  high  degree,  she  comprehended 
tliat  something  terrible  had  happened  to  her  rider. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  were  deeply  touched  by 
he^  manifest  distress. 

Though  almost  mute,  yet  how  eloquent  was  it ! 

But  they  could  not  linger  there. 

Not  without  some  difficulty,  the  inanimate  body  of 
Dick  Turpin  was  lifted  through  the  window. 

When  this  was  done,  the  shutter  was  closed,  and  the 
burden  was  carried  into  the  great  hall. 

At  the  foot  of  the  spacious  staircase  Cl«i!ae  Duval 
paused. 

"Stop,  Tom!"  he  said-  "We  have  fo>/^otten  Maud. 
This  dreadful  intelligence  must  be  brokei  to  her  gradu- 
ally. If  she  receives  it  suddenly,  the  shock  ivill  be  almost 
"renter  than  she  can  bear." 

"True — true!"  replied  Tom  King.  "But  i  was  so 
wholly  absorbed  by  my  own  grief  for  the  unfortunate 
occurrence,  that  I  altogether  forgot  othei-s,  and  the  effect 
it  would  produce  upon  them." 

"Place  Turpin  here,"  said  Claude.  "You  can  remain 
with  him,  and  I  will  go  upstairs  and  break  the  dreadful 
news." 

"  Too  late — ^too  late !"  said  Tom. 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  hasty  rush  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs  at  once  caused  them  to  look  up. 

lilaud  was  descending  at  a  speed  so  rapid  that  she 
eeeraed  to  glide  from  stair  to  stair. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  following,  and  maldng  every 
exertion  to  keep  up  with  her,  but  in  vain. 

The  rate  of  her  descent  was  double  his 

Instinctively  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  Know  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened. 

Her  eyes  wei^  widely  open,  and  her  lips  apart,  and  she 
gasped  painfully  for  breath 

Claude  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Hold  !"  he  cried.     "  Descend  more  slowly,  and  pro- 

Eare  yourself  for  such  a  sight  as  makes  me  wish  that  I 
ad  died,  rather  than  lived  to  witness  it !" 

JIaud  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  but  instead  of  obeying 
Claude's  command,  she  increased  her  speed. 

In  an  instant  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stalrcas*,. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  her  the  motion) eis 
tody  of  Dick  Turpin  Ij'ing  at  full  length  on  the  cold  stcnes 
with  which  the  hall  was  paved. 

With  another  shriek  she  boun'^.ed  forward,  then  «>«t 
herself  down  upon  the  body  of  her  husband. 

Ifer  grief  was  heartrending  to  witness,  and  more  than 
me  can  describe. 

We  shall  not  attempt  it,  further  than  she  sobbed  and 
Cfi^d,  most  bitterly. 

With  a  thousand  frantic  gestureB,  she  endeavoured  to 
extract  some  to!r'>n  of  life  from  the  inanimate  fona. 


But  she  could  not. 

As  well  might  she  have  appealed  to  th«  stonoj  upoa 
which  he  lay. 

As  for  Sixteen-String  Jack,  he  seemed  stuf/efied. 

It  was  some  time  b-jfore  he  could  manage  to  speak  at 
all. 

Then,  clutching  Claude  by  the  arm,  he  cried  • 

"  Tell  me — tell  me  at  once  what  is  the  meaning-of  all 
this!    Am  I  awake— -or  is  it  some  horrible  dre.am?" 

"  It  is  reality."  said  Claude  Duval,  and  then,  in  a  few 
words,  he  informed  his  comrade  how  and  under  what 
cuxumstances  Dick  ICurpin  had  been  found. 

Jack  listened  in  horror.  v   ■ 

Claude  then  advan  eed,  and,  kneeling  down,  endeavoured 
to  raise  Maud,  and  impart  some  consolation  to  her. 

"  Rise — rise  !"  he  ?aid,  tenderly.  "  The  worst  is  over 
now.  Let  us  carry  him  to  the  room  above.  You  must 
remember  that  as  ye';  we  have  made  no  examination  of  his 
hurts.  It  may  even  turn  out — though  I  do  not  wish  to 
raise  your  hopes  too  high — that  he  is  not  dead,  but  that 
he  is  only  insensible  from  loss  of  blood." 

Claude  was  not  prepared  for  the  avidity  with  which 
Maud  seized  upon  the  hope  thus  imparted. 

As  soon  as  ever  she  learned  that  there  was  just  a  pro- 
bability that  life  was  not  extinct,  she  subdued  her  grief 
and  rose  to  her  feet. 

She  was  not  one  of  those  poor,  helpless  creatures  who 
in  the  hour  of  tribulation  can  do  nothing  but  moan  and 
wriiig  their  hands. 

Believing  he  was  dead,  she  had  given  way  to  her  grief 
without  restraint. 

As  soon  as  she  learned  that  he  might  yet  be  alive,  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  at  once  assisted  in  rendering  every 
possible  service  that  she  could  think  of  and  thatliiy  in  her 
power. 

Knowing  that  water  would  be  required,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  at  hand  the  better,  she  left  the  three  highwaymen 
to  carry  the  senseless  body  of  their  captain  upstairs,  while 
she  went  on  a  kind  of  exploring  expedition  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house  in  search  of  water. 

In  an  outhouse  she  found  a  broken  stone  jar,  and  in  the 
garden  was  a  well. 

From  this  she  obtained  the  water,  and  then  hastened 
back. 

By  the  time  she  returned  she  found  that  the  three 
had  achieved  their  task.  ; 

Dick  Turpin  was  laid  at  full  length  upon  one  of  the 
rude  beds  we  have  mentioned. 

lilxperience  had  taught  all  three  of  the  highwaymen  a 
good  knowledge  of  wounds,  and  so,  with  a  speed  and 
dexterity  that  did  them  infinite  credit,  they  removed  the 
bandage  which  Dick  had  managed  to  tie  round  his  head. 

It  was  soaked  through  and  through  with  blood. 

Then  Maud  was  at  hand  with  the  water. 

By  the  plentiful  supply  of  this  the  wound  was  washed 
quite  clean,  and  much  of  the  ghastliness  of  its  aspect  wa« 
then  removed. 

With  an  amount  of  anxiety  that  can  perhaps  be  guessed 
at,  the  wound  was  examined. 

Maud  watched  them  with  breathless  eagerness. 

An  ejaculation  of  satisfaction  came  from  the  lips  of  Tom 
King. 

"  My  worst  fears  are  oyer  I"  he  said.  .  v  There  is  no 
fracture  of  the  skull,  nor  has  the  bullet  lodged  anywhere." 

"  Then  he  may  live?"  said  Maud,  with  earnest  interro- 
gation. 
~"  He  may  if:  he  has  not  gone  too  long  without  aid,  but 
his  body  seems  to  be  almost  drained  of  blood  1" 

"  But  there  is  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  decidedly  there  is  hope." 

Maud  sank  down  and  burst  into  tears 

But  they  were  tears  that  did  her  good  to  shed. 

They  relieved  her  o'erfraught  heart. 

With  even  more  auxiousness  than  before,  the  wound 
was  re-examined. 

But  that  examination  only  served  to  show  that  the 
bullet  had  struck  alarmingly  close  to  the  temple,  and  that 
it  had  in  some  way  glanced  off,  inflicting  a  long  gash,  ex- 
tending to  the  back  of  the  head,  which  left  the  bone  of  to« 
skull  completely  bare. 

It  was  an  awkward,  ugly-looking  wound  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  but  after  the  apprehensions  our  friends  had 
suffered  that  their  much-loved  captain  waa  no  more,  ft 
sank  into  comparative  insignificaace. 
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With  great  care  and  skill,  tbe  wound  was  bound  up 
with  the  best  bandages  they  could  manufacture. 

These  bandages  were  all  well  soaked  in  clean  water 
before  they  were  put  on,  for  that  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  healing  ointment  that  they  happened  ^'^ 
possess.    Ct 

Water  was  kept  at  hand,  too,  in  order  ttat  the  banutagea 
might  be  wetted  from  time  to  time,  f.nd  by  adoptinqf  this 
expedient  they  hoped  to  be  able  o  avoid  inflaramatiou. 
.    Every  means  they  could  think  of  wan  tried  to  restore 
Dick  to  consciousness,  but  in  vain. 

Some  pungent  essence  was  req«  ireo,  ■Hii'J  this,  its  a 
matter  of  coui-se,  they  did  not  posses* 

StiU  it  was  imperative  that  Turpin  should  be  roused 
from  the  kind  of  trance  into  which  they  felt  persuaded  he 
had  fallen. 

Unless  something  was  done,  that  trance  would  certainly 
end  in  death,  for  it  was  too  much  to  expect  Nature  to  re- 
cover him  from  it. 

But  their  efforts  all  failed,  and  they  began  again  to 
dread  the  worst,  and  to  think  that  they  had  beer*  buoying 
themselves  up  with  false  hopes. 
Dick  presented  eveiy  appearance  of  death. 
Maud  did  not  weep  now. 

Her  tears  were  dried,  and  her  cheeks  wore  a  hectic 
flush,  while  her  eyes  glittered  with  unnatural  and  painful 
brightness. 

Nothing  that  they  could  do  would  restore  vitality. 
•. .  A  little  brandy  .or    some    other  ardent    spirit  would 
doubtless    have   been    of    good    service;    but  they  had 
none. 

At  last,  with  desperate  hope,  Maud  suggested  they 
ehoiild  Search  in  Tvirpin's  pockets. . 

All  wondered  that  they  had  not  thought  oi  this  before, 
and  it  was  done  at  once. 

A  moment's  search  discovered  a  small  bottle. 
The  cork  was  drawn,  and  the  odour  at  once  proclaijied 
that  it  contained  brandy. 
This  was  a  joyful  discovery. 

Turpin  had  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  while  at  the 
White  Horse,  little  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  value  it 
would  be  to  him. 

Cautiously,  Tom  King  poured  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy  into  Dick's  mouth. 

He  Lad  to  force  his  teeth  apart  to  administer  it,  and  he 
watched  the  result  with  great  anxiousness. 

No  effort  to  swallow  was  made,  but  suddenly  they 
perceived  Turpin  was  turning  black  in  the  face. 

Alarmed  at  this  symptom,  they  hastily  rolled  him  over, 
in  order  that  the  brandy  might  be  ejected. 

A  gurgUng  noise  followed,  and  then  he  seeded  to 
choke. 

Still  more  alarmed,  they  struck  him  some  desperate 
blows  on  the  back,  just  in  between  his  shoulders. 

This  was  rather  violent  usage,  but  it  produced  beneficial 
results.  ■  . 

Giving  a  gasping  sort  of  sigh,  Turpin  swallowed  the 
brandy,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

With  an  hysterical  cry  cf  joy,  Maud  flung  herself  beside 
him. 

Turpin  smiled  feebly. 

He  evidently  recognised  her,  as  w^ll  as  his  three  com- 
rades, who  were  all  so  anxiously  bending  over  him. 

But  the  extent  of  Dick's  power  and  strength  was  com- 
prised in  that  cue  feeblo  snulo. 
He  could  do  no  more. 

It  was  a  great  consolation  to  all  of  them,  nowever.  to 
8ee  him  awake  with  the  full  and  proper  use  of  his  faeul- 
tien- 

Tom  King  held  up  his  hand,  and  strictly  enjoined  Dick 
to  be  silent,  and  not  to  mnke  tbe  le.isi  effort  to  epeak,  as 
lb')  consequence  pf  so  doing  might  be  serious. 

A  movement  of  the  eyes  was  the  only  reply  Turpiu 
could  make. 

_.  There,  was  nafear  that  he  would  spoak — that  was  quite 
Beyond  his  power. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  sleep. 
^  The  three  hignw^jTnen  withdrew,  leaving  Maud  .ilone 
with  Turpin. 

Upon  gaining  the  lidioining  chamber,  Sixteen-String 
,Ja<jk,8aid: 

"  The  ner'.  tLing  that  must  be  done  will  be  to  procure 
•ome  light,  nourisbing,  and  strengthening  food.  Without 
fe,  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  captain's  recovery." 


"Very  good!"  said  Tom  King;  "but  t^  diJHculty  i« 
to  get  what  we  require." 

"I  know  that ;  but  we  must  hav»  it,  let  the  difficvi'ty  be 
as  great  as  it  may.  I  propose  to  take  that  task,  oi  duty, 
upon  myself." 

"  Nay,  I        "  interrupted  Claude. 

"Listen  to  me!  You  have  both  jusi  returned  from  an 
excursion.  Your  horses  are  exhausted — mine  has  rested 
all  night.    Say  no  more,  then — I  am  resolved  to  go." 

"Where?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say,  at  present.  I  shall  g»  to  the  like- 
liest place  I  can  think  of." 

"  It  will  be  frightfully  perilous  by  daylight !" 

"  But  do  not  the  circumstances  justify  an  extra  risk  ?" 

''  Most  certainly !" 

"Then  we  wiU  debate  the  matter  no  longer.  I  i^ill 
go!" 

"  At  once  ?" 

"  Yes — immediately !  I  shall  make  what  hasty  changes 
in  my  appearance  I  am  able  to  do,  and  trust  to  good  luck 
to  befriend  me." 

"  But,  stay !"  said  Tom  King — "  you  have  not  told  me 
whether  anything  happened  to  you  during  the  past 
night?" 

"  Never  mind  that  now !"  said  Jack ;  "  at  another  oppor- 
tunity I  will  tell  you  all — I  cannot  stay  now  !" 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  do  so !  You  will  not  be  long 
gone?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it !  You  may  depend  I  shall  return 
as  soon  as  ever  I  am  able  to  obtain  those  articles  of  which 
Dick  stands  in  so  much  need !" 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  then,  Jack !" 

"  Farewell !" 

With  liiis  word  on  his  Ups,  Sixteen-String  Jack  descended 
the  stairs  hastily. 

Upon  pusliiug  open  the  shutter  before  the  window,  he 
was  startled  to  see  Black  Bess  standing  there,  with  her 
neck  outstretched  ay  1  her  ears  projected  forward. 

The  gallant  creature  had  remained  there  ever  since  her 
master  was  carried  through  the  window. 

She  had  followed  him  as  far  as  she  had  been  able. 

Jack  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  her  as  ho 
stepped  out  into  the  garden; 

Black  Bess  suffered  him  to  take  hold  of  her  bridle,  and 
to  pat  her  upon  her  neck. 

Then  he  attempted  to  lead  her  towards  the  stable. 

But  she  refused  to  move,  and  it  was  only  after  coaxing 
her  for  several  minutes  that  he  induced  her  to  comply 
with  his  wishes. 

All  the  horses  required  attention  ;  and,  judging  that  his 
comrades  would  be  too  busily  engaged  with  Dick  Turpiu 
to  think  about  them.  Jack  paused  to  collect  as  much  grass 
as  he  could. 

This  done,  he  saddled  his  own  steed,  and,  after  taking 
unusual  pains  to  reconnoitre,  sallied  forth. 

The  enterjjrise  upon  which  he  was  bound  involved  4 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  risk  and  danger,  and  there* 
fore  Jack  felt  that  he  could  not  be  too  careful. 

There  was  another  point  to  bo  considered,  whicn  wai 
tne  best  place  at  which  to  obtain  the  articles  he  required. 

London  naturally  suggested  itself;  but,  after  a  brief 
consideration.  Jack  determined  to  obtain  his  supplies 
somewhere  else. 

The  nearer  he  got  to  London,  the  greater  would  bo  hi* 
danger. 

The  closer  he  got  to  the  metropolis,  the  more  vigilant 
was  the  watch  kept  up  by  the  dragoons,  and  the  greater, 
£00,  were  their  numbers. 

But,  in  going  to  some  country  place,  more  notice  would 
be  taken  of  him ;  but  he  fancied  this  was  the  less  danger 
of  the  two. 

This  was  the  course,  then,  that  he  decided  upon  and 
proceeded  to  carry  out. 

"  I  wonder  which  will  be  the  best  pkce  for  my  pur- 
pose !  Let  me  think !  There's  Hatfie'  i.  That's  only 
ten  or  eleven  miles  from  here,  and  at  least  twenty  from 
London.  Surely,  the  dragoons  do  nut  reach  so  far  as 
that !  It  is  a  good  market-town,  and  my  comiug  will  not 
be  noticed  so  much  as  la  a  village.  Yes — ^  will  try 
Hafiield!" 

We  need  scarcely  inform  the  reader  that  Sixteen-String 
Jack  took  his  way  across  the  open  country,  making  hi« 
horse  leap  over  all  obstacles  that  presented  themselves 

At  the  present  day,  it  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter 
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io  gnllop  for  ni\les  over  an  agricultural  district  without 
moeting  with  a  soul ;  and  at  the  time  d  which  we  are 
writing,  wheo  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  nothing 
like  so  great,  it  *as  an  easier  matter  still. 

We  have  mentioned  this,  lest  the  reader  should  think  it 
Btraiigo  that  .TacW  should  reach  his  joomoy's  end  without 
met  ■-ting  with  any  interruption. 

But  he  did  so. 

TLo  only  persons  he  had  caught  sight  of  wore  at  work 
in  the  fields,  aad  he  avoided  approaching  them  »t  all 
closely. 

There  were,  uowever,  very  few  &f  tnese,  for  it  was 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year  for  any  farming  operations 
t-o  be  carried  on. 

It  was  not  iintil  he  was  quite  close  to  the  little  market- 
town  that  he  met  people. 

Believin.o  ihat  the  di-agcons  did  not  ext«nd  their  lines 
BO  far,  and  that  he  had  httle  to  fear,  if  he  only  put  on  a 
bold  front. 

Accordingly,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town, 
he  leaped  over  a  hedge  into  a  lane,  and  continuing  along 
this,  at  length  emerged  into  the  high-road. 

At  an  easy  trot  he  directed  his  horse's  stepji  towards  the 
town  as  any  other  passenger  might  have  done. 

Curious  glances  were,  from  time  to  time,  cast  apon  him, 
but  none  ventured  to  interfere,  and  he  continued  on  his 
way  without  molestation. 

It  happened  to  be  market  day,  and  the  streets  were 
tlironged  with  people  and  vehicles. 

This  was  at  once  a  safety  and  a  danger. 

A  safety,  because  amongst  so  many  his  presence  was 
not  so  likely  to  attract  notice  and  remark. 

A  danger,  because  some  of  these  people,  coming,  doubt- 
less, from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  might  recognise 
him. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

BlXTEEN-eTRDfO      JACK       FINDS      THE       OSTt.£B      AT       TlIE 
"tiger's   head,"   at   HATFIELD,    A   FRIEND    IN   NEED. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  pulled  his  hat  as  low  down  over 
his  brows  as  he  could,  in  order  to  conceal  his  counte- 
nance. 

Wisely,  he  determined  to  siop  at  the  first  quiet  inn  he 
came  to. 

There  his  horse  could  obtain  a  feed  of  corn,  of  wiilch 
he  knew  he  was  badly  in  need,  and  at  the  same  time  ho 
could  take  steps  to  execute  his  mission. 

Fortunately  for  Jack,  it  was  growing  dusk,  though  the 
•ftemoon  was  yet  young. 

But  the  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  and  night  was 
Betting  in  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 

This  was  a  state  of  thiugs,  however,  that  the  highway- 
man was  by  no  means  disiDsed  to  quarrel  with,  inas- 
much as  it  suited  him  admirably. 

Turning  down  a  narrow  street  on  his  right  hand,  Tom 
trotted  on  until  he  paused  before  an  old-fashioned  public- 
house,  which  was  furnished  with  a  huge  swinging  sign,  on 
which  was  painted  a  rather  terrific  tiger's  head. 

Perceiving  a  gateway,  Jack  trotted  down  it  witliout 
hesitation. 

The  sharp  sound  of  his  horse's  feet  upon  the  rough 
stones  with  which  the  gateway  was  paved  served  as  a 
summons  to  the  ostler,  for  that  individual  at  once  made  his 
appearance,  and  running  up  to ,  the  horse,  held  the  bridle 
for  Jack  to  dismount. 

The  highwayman  slipped  from  the  saddle  immediately. 

"  I  can  have  a  private  room  here,  I  luppose  ?"  he 
eaid. 

"Oh  yes,  sir!" 

"Very  good !  Here's  hal£-a-crown  lor  you.  Lead  my 
horse  to  the  stable,  and  let  me  see  how  well  you  can 
p^oom  him  down  and  bow  good  a  feed  you  can  give  him." 

The  ostler  touched  the  tattered  peak  ol  his  Ciip,  and 
said.  "  Yes,  sir,"  to  every  word. 

The  present  of  the  half-crown  made  "^  '^'onderful 
ditter(-iu:o  to  him,  and  he  thought  Jack  a  lord,  ot  least,  for 
though  persons  who  halted  there  generally  gave  him 
Bomethiug,  yet  that  soiuothing,  for  the  mopl  part,  consisted 
oi  a  tew  coppers,  given  j  ust  when  they  were  about  to  irf4e 
ofl.  Hud  when  he  had  been  holding  their  horses  for  V-c 
niinuf<»«  <»r  «  rjijarter  of  an  hour. 

fitM>acvut  :.><j;t  ci^mu  M'iihia  his  dxperienoe  for  tnyoae 


to  give  so  large  an  Amount  as  h&lf-«Forown,  and  certainly 
never  a  penny,  beforehand. 

From  the  moment,  then,  that  the  half-crown  found  • 
resting-place  in  his  pocket,  he  became  wholly  and  sololy 
devoted  to  Jack,  and  was  prepared  to  render  nim  any  ser- 
vice. 

The  highwayman  looked  carefully  all  arooad  him,  and 
yet  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

He  knew  full  well  the  importance  of  making  himself 
familiar  with  any  strange  place  at  which  he  might  stop. 

He  observed,  too,  with  particular  care,  the  situation  of 
the  stables,  the  fastenings  upon  the  door,  the  stall  in 
which  his  horse  wm  placed,  and  also  the  exact  spot  where 
the  saddle  and  bridle  were  deposited. 

When  his  horse  had  been  weL  groomed,  and  furnished 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  provender,  Jack  bade  the  ostler 
iead  him  to  the  inn. 

Upon  entering,  he  asked  the  landlord  for  a  private 
room. 

The  mere  demand  produced  a  profusion  of  low  bows 
from  the  landlord,  for  the  inn  in  general  had  but  little 
trade. 

Jack  was  shown  into  a  comfortable  room  on  the  grount, 
floor,  and  the  landlord  stood  near  the  door,  bowing,  and 
waiting  for  orders. 

"  I  want  some  dinner,"  said  Tack,  is  he  threw  himself 
carelessly  into  a  chair.  "  What  is  there  that  you  can  get 
ready  in  the  smallest  possible  space  of  time  ?" 

"  What  wotUd  you  like,  sir  ? 

"  Anything  that  can  be  had  quickly.  I  have  no  mind 
to  wait.     What  have  you  in  the  house  that  yon  ^.n  cook  ?" 

"  Some  fine  home-cured  hams." 

"  Good — the  very  thing !  Put  down  a  couple  of  slices 
and  some  new-laid  eg^s. 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir." 

The  landlord  bowed  and  left  the  room,  while  Jack 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  contemplating  with  aatiefactioa 
the  prospect  of  partaking  jt  a  civilised  meal. 

As  he  sat  waiting.  Jack  began  to  consider  more  care* 
fully  in  what  manner  he  should  carry  out  his  mission. 

Being  on  horseback,  it  would  look  very  singular  to  see 
him  loaded  with  provisions. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  he  wanted  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  very  great — the  thing  was  to  transport  it  to 
the  deserted  mansion. 

This  was  a  knotty  point,  and  when  the  landlord 
presently  entered  widi  the  meal  he  had  ordered,  he 
seemed  to  be  as  far  off  its  solution  as  ever. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  frightfully  hungry,  and  when 
the  tempting  meal  was  placed  upon  the  table,  he  forgot 
all  about  his  difficulties. 

A  stone  jug  of  foaming  home-brewed  ale  was  placed 
upon  the  table  by  the  landlord,  and  then  Jack  said  •• 

"  Have  you  any  good  wine  in  the  house  ?" 

"Port,  sir?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  have  a  few  bottles  in  the  cellar,  the  quality  of  which, 
I  make  bold  to  say,  is  first-rate." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  When  I  ring  the  bell,  you 
will  please  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  bottles. ' 

"  A  couple  of  bottles  ?  Oh  yes,  sir !  When  you  ring 
the  bell  ?     AU  right,  sir  1" 

With  another  profusion  ol  bows,  the  landlord  with- 
drew. 

Two  bottles  of  wine  at  one  time  was  an  overpowering 
order. 

Jack  devoured  his  meal  with  great  avidity. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save  that  which  came 
from  the  fire,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  serve  his 
purpose,  for  the  dusky  twilight  which  had  settled  over  the 
town  did  not  seem  much  deeper  than  it  was  an  hour  ago, 
though  by  this  time  the  sun  had  set. 

By  the  fii'elight,  then,  in  the  really  comfortable  room  in 
the  old-fashioned  inn,  Sixteen-String  Jack  despatched  his 
dinner. 

Once,  however,  as  he  was  raising  the  ju^  of  ale  to  his 
lips  he  happened  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
window 

He  could  not  avoid  starting  and  spilling  some  of  the 
ale  upon  the  table-cloth,  so  surprised  was  He  4t  what  be 
saw. 

A  man  was  standing  outside,  with  his  face  pressed  close 
against  the  window-pane. 

Ue  w;^  shielding  his  eye*  from  the  extraneoog  Ughl 
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irlth  both  his  nauda,  and  evidently  trying  to  make  out  all 
that  there  was  in  the  chamber. 

dixteen-String  Jack  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table.      ** 

The  sp>  fcCtside  must  either  have  8«ea  or  fcsew*  him, 
lor  he  disappeared  instantly. 

This  circumstance  troubled  Jack  greatly 

Despite  the  peril  of  such  a  proceeding,  h»  haste&cd  to 
the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  looked 
rather  dim  and  indistinct,  but  still  the  outlineB  of  all 
objects  were  tolerably  well  defined. 

Not  a  single  human  being  was  in  sight. 

The  man,  whoever  he  was,  had  made  a  precifntatd 
retreat. 

How  long  he  might  have  been  standing  there  peering 
through  the  window  was  more  than  Jack  could  tell,  for  it 
was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  wcrld  that  Jack  raised 
his  eyes  and  saw  him. 

What  could  be  his  purpose  in  watching  him  ? 

Had  he  been  recognised  or  suspected  ? 

Such  a  thing  was  very  probable. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  hifl  mind,  Jack 
itill  stood  at  the  window. 

Nothing  passed  by,  however,  but  the  small  carts  which 
wore  transporting  various  commodities  from  the  market. 

Suddenly,  on  the  other  side,  he  perceived  three  dusky 
figures,  and  he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  tu  make 
them  out 

But,  except  that  they  were  men,  he  could  see  nothing, 
tor  the  gloom  was  increasing  rapidly  each  moment. 

He  saw  these  three  dusky  figures  gesticulating,  as 
though  some  conversation  of  a  very  animating  character 
was  going  on  between  them. 

They  pointed  several  times  to  the  inn,  and,  as  Jack 
thought,  to  the  verv  window  at  which  he  was  standing. 

This  might  or  might  not  have  been  his  fancy. 

Then  the  three  dusky  figures  disappeared,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more. 

"  That  looks  remarkably  as  though  mischief  was  brew- 
ing,'" said  Jack,  at  length ;  "  and  it  may  be  that  I  am 
frightening  myself  about  nothing.  I  will  not  be  scared 
by  a  shadow.  I  would  give  much  to  allow  my  horse  a 
little  more  rest.  Nevertheless,  I  will  take  what  precau- 
tions I  can,  80  that,  should  danger  arrive,  I  shall  not  be 
altogether  unprepared  for  it" 

This  was  a  very  prudent  resolution  indeed  to  make, 
and  Jack  rang  the  bell. 

Then,  sitting  down  to  the  tablei,  he  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted meaL 

Some  few  moments  elapsed  before  the  landlord  appeared 
In  answer  to  the  bell,  but  when  he  did  come,  he  brought 
with  him  the  two  bottles  of  wine  that  had  been  ordered. 

The  gloomy  duskiness  with  which  the  room  was  filled 
prevented  the  highwayman  from  accurately  noting  the 
expression  of  the  landlord's  countenance. 

"  Put  the  bottles  down  on  the  table,"  said  Jack,  "  i 
shall  not  open  them  just  yet.  Oblige  me  by  telling  the  ostlet 
to  come  here,  I  want  to  give  him  some  instructions  abowt 
my  horse." 

"  Very  good,  sir.    Do  you  want  him  to  come  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  All  right,  sir.    I  will  go  and  fetch  him." 

"Do  so;  I  want  to  speak  to  him  at  once  about  my 
horse's  stifle-joint." 

"  All  right,  sir.     Would  you  like  some  candles,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  just  at  present,  thank  you.  It  will  do  after  I  have 
spoken  to  the  ostler." 

The  landlord  said  no  more,  but  bowed  and  withdrew. 

As  the  door  closed  after  him.  Jack  muttered : 

"  1  don't  like  your  ways,  Mr.  Landlord,  and  it  strrces 
me  vei-y  lorcibly  that  I  have  got  into  a  hornet's  nest.  I 
must  be  carefuL  The  ostler,  however,  will,  l  think,  stand 
my  friend.  I  have  no  other  chance,  and  if  he  faiU  me,  my 
position  will  be  desperate  indeed." 

Jost  as  Jack  had  got  so  far  in  his  'rumic'i^tsfisa,  iben 
came  a  faint  tapping  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  ostler  entoreau 

That  is  to  say,  he  thrust  hia  koad  into  the  cCom,  &ad 
touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger,  said : 

"  Want  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  come  in  and  shut  the  door." 

YLu  oGtlci  obeyed,  and  shut  ^to  door  with  great  speed 


Then»  before  Jack  could  utter  a  wtrd,  he  (the  oertJer) 
ran  up  to  him  and  said,  in  an  emphatic  whisper : 

"  Mum !  mind  your  eye  I    Guv'nor's  outside !' 

"  But " 

"  Hush — he's  listening  I  Can't  stop— euspicJ^ns— yoil'fi 
in  danger !     I've  got  the  saddle  on !' 

"  Hush !"  said  Jack :  "  epeak  moreplainly — ]  dont  under* 
stand  you." 

"  Oh  lor  I  Well,  1  most  not  stay  a  moment  else  the 
giiv'nor'U   know  summat's  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  danger  ?" 

"  Oflicers." 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?" 

•*  Yes,  I  heard  them  talking  about  yoa." 

"  Who  ?" 

*'  Guv'nor  and  oflicers." 

"  You  will  be  my  friend  ?" 

"  Rather  !" 

"  You  will  find  it  will  answeryour  purpose.  Here,  tak« 
these." 

Jack  pressed  a  handful  of  guineas  into  the  ostler's 
palm. 

"  Oh  my !"  he  said. 

"  Put  them  in  your  pocket" 

"Many  thanks.  You  is  an  out-an'-outer,  and  no  mis- 
take !" 

"  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  f 

"  Help  you  to  get  off." 

"  How  ?" 

"  I'll  have  your  horse  ready  in  a  moment.  W»t/;b 
your  opportunity  to  slip  out,  and   off  you  can  go." 

"  All  right.    You  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  this." 

"  Have  you  dnm''  any  of  that  wine  ?" 

"No.    Whjf 

"  Don't" 

"  Why  not  ?' 

"  Don  t,  1  say.  nfustn't  stop,  or  guv'nor  will  be  snspi- 
cious." 

With  these  words  the  ostler  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Jack  eat  down,  and,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  head, 
ttiove  to  think. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  he  murmured.  "  Is  this 
■Jtler  in  earnest,  or  is  he  luring  me  to  my  destruction  ?  I 
uust  think — 1  must  think!" 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  reflection.  Jack  raised  his 
head. 

"  I  will  trust  him  !"  he  said.  "I  would  sooner  do  that 
than  doubt  Yes,  I  will  trust  him,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
deceive  me,  let  him  beware — that's  all !" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  two  bottles  of  wino  on  the 
table. 

"I  wonder  what  the  ostler  meant?"  he  continued. 
"  Never  mind — I  will  take  them  in  my  pocket  for  Dick, 
though  1  will  try  to  learn  something  about  them,  in  all 
that" 

With  these  words.  Jack  put  the  bottles  of  wine  in  the 
skirt  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  then  saw  that  his  pistols 
were  ready  for  immediate  service. 

By  this  time  he  doubted  not  the  ostler  had  got  the  horse 
in  readiness — that  waa,  supposing  he  had  not  played  him 
false. 

Jack  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  or  rather 
endeavoured  to  do  ft>,  for  the  street  was  now  profoundly 
darli. 

All  seemed  quiet,  too,  and  so  he  turned  away  and  went 
towards  the  door. 

He  approached  it  on  tiptoe,  then  paused  to  listen. 

But  here  also  all  was  still. 

He  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the  stock  of  one  of  his 
pistols,  which  was  cocked,  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

He  placed  his  left  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  opened 
it  quickly. 

The  passage  was  beyond,  but  he  could  see  no  one  in  it 

Emboldened  bv  this,  he  stepped  forward,  hij-  inteaiiou 
being  to  make  for  the  back  door  as  quickly  as  po*- 
sib'.e. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  be  taken  half  a  doaen  steps  ia 
this  direction  than  a  man  sprang  forward  and  attampta-J 
to  seize  him  by  the  throat. 

At  the  same  time  this  man  set  up  a  cry.  which  Uad  m* 
effect  of  calling  his  companions  to  his  assistance. 

With  a  sudden  exertion  of  etrengtn.  Jack  eborV  ->ff  tb« 
(jrasp  of  this  m&a- 
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There  "vas  no  time  for  flight,  so  he  placed  his  back 
tgainst  the  wall  of  the  passage,  aud  drew  l>oth  his 
pistols. 

His  deteiuiined  attitude  caused  the  men  to  pause,  and 
they  stood  before  and  around  him  in  a  throng. 

One  glance  showed  Sixteen-String  Jack  that  they  were 
pofice  oflffcers. 

The  landlord  was  in  the  background. 

"  Sixteen-String  Jack  !"  cried  one  of  the  police  officers, 
"you  are  our  prisoner!  Surrender  yourself  quietly.  It 
is  in  vain  to  make  the  least  resistance.  Our  ijistructions 
are  to  take  you  alive  or  dead  !"  ■ 

The  officer  who  spoke  these  words  advaT»o»d  *  stop. 

"  Hold !"  cried  Sixteen-String  Jack,  in  a  voice  that  maJe 
the  officer  start.  "  If  you  decrease  thj  listance  there  is 
between  us  by  half  an  inch  only,  I  shall  (iie.  and  at  such  a 
short  distance  as  this  I  cannot  fail  to  blow  your  brair  s 
out'" 

The  ofHcer  did  not  like  the  tone  of  Jack's  voice;  bu* 
nevertheless,  putting  on  a  bold  front,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  come,  my  lads !  Forward  !  It  will  be  a  sharp 
tussle  for  a  moment,  aud  then  all  will  be  at  an  end!  You 
know  your  duty  !     Forward,  and  the  reward  k  yours  !" 

But  the  men  held  back. 

They  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  pistols  which  Jaik 
held  so  threateningly  towards  them. 

Nor  did  their  leader,  albeit  he  spoke  so  boldly,  set  thenv 
the  example  of  rushing  forward  to  secure  the  capture. 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  this  state  of  things  would 
c»ntinue  long. 

Observing  the  effect  he  had  made,  Sixteen-String  Jack 
slowly  began  to  retreat,  still  keeping  his  back  to  the 
wall. 

With  one  accord,  they  made  a  rush  forward. 

Jack  fired  one  of  his  pistols  over  their  heads,  and 
rushed  to  the  door. 

The  report  produced  a  momentary  check,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fling  open  the  door  that 
led  out  into  the  yard. 

But  before  he  could  cross  the  threshold,  the  oflBcers 
were  upon  him. 

"  Seize  him !  seize  him !"  cried  the  one  in  command. 
■'You  know  your  orders  are  to  take  him,  dead  or  aliro  ! 
Forward ! — there's  not  many  of  us  to  divide  the  reward 
amongst !" 

The  officers  seemed  determined  to  carry  their  point,  for 
they  attacked  Jack  with  great  resolution,  and  the  one  in 
command  discharged  a  pistol  the  moment  he  haf.  done 
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SIXTEEN-STRma   JACK  SUCCEEDS  IN  OBTAINING   A    PAKTIAL 
VICTORY  OVER  IIIS  ENEMIES. 

Fortunately,  Sixteen-String  Jack  moved  suddenly  at 
the  moment,  and  so  escaped  the  bullet  that  was  levelled 
ft  him. 

Directly  afterwards,  he  roturued  the  shot,  this  time 
aiming  at  the  throng,  and  not  above  it. 

One  officer  fell  writhing  to  the  ground,  and  those  near 
him  seemed  scarcely  to  know  whether  they  were  hit  or 

not.  .     . 

Their  hesitation  lasted  but  lor  an  infinitesimal  portion 
nf  a  second,  yet  it  enabled  Jack  to  mab«  t,  bold  and  rapid 
rush  towards  the  stables. 

Looking  before  him,  be  saw  the  ostler,  with  a  grin 
on  his  face,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

Could  he  but  reach  him  and  mount,  then  he  felt  all 
would  be  well. 

But  the  officera  had  recovered  themselves,  and,  with 
cries  of  rage,  pursued  him. 

Another  shot  was  fired,  but  the  aim  was  too  hastily 
taken  for  the  bullet  to  be  effective. 

.  Sixteen-String  Jack  was   then  about  half-way  across 
the  yard,  so  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  round. 

This  was  a  course  of  action  for  which  tne  ofHcers  were 
totally  unprepared,  and  they,  too,  came  to  a  halt 
Jack's  intention  may  be  guessed. 

It  was  to  strike  them,  if  possible,  with  anotner  loanic- 

8,nd,  while  they  were  under  the  influence  or  it,  vo  ran  the 

remainder  (»t  the  distance  across  the  inn  yard,  and  mount 

his  horse. 

But  he  re<"/;'I-3:ted  he  bad  no  mow  loaded  pistols  ftbont 


The  other  brace  that  he  carried  were  in  the  holsters  of 

the  saddle. 

Simultaneously  with  making  this  reflection,  he  re- 
collected that  he  had  in  his  pockots  the  two  bottles  of 
wine  wlMch  the  landlord  had  brought  him,  and  which  tb« 
osr.ler  had  cautioned  him  not  to  drink. 

Quick  as  thougnt,  then — for  there  was  no  time  for  de- 
liberation— Jack  pulled  these  bottles  from  his  pockets  and 
flung  them  at  his  foes. 

His  aim  was  accurate. 

Crash  went  the  bottles  as  they  came  in  contact  witk 
the  officers'  heads. 

The  hardness  of  officers'  heads  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb- >r,d  they  wore  certainly  harder  than  the  bottles. 

!»•  *  moment,  two  of  thnir  number  reel'.id  and  fell. 

J  Ack  hardly  waited  to  see  whether  his  aim  had  been 
iue,  but  turned  round  and  ran  towards  his  horSo  as  sooil 
\  as  the  ls*:t  missile  had  left  his  hand. 

This  attack,  however,  did  not  prove  so  enectual  as  thA 
last,  for,  with  redoubled  anger,  those  officers  Who  Were 
unhurt  continued  the  pursuit. 

Jack  heard  them  coming,  but  still  he  ran,  for  he  was 
close  to  his  horse. 

He  succeeded  in  taking  hold  of  a  lock  of  his  mane,  and 
getting  one  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

Another  second  and  he  would  have  been  fairly  mounted; 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  spring,  an  officer  grasped  him 
from  behind. 

At  the  moment  of  succeeding,  Jack  had  to  give  up. 

He  turned  round  like  lightning,  and  snatched  %  pistol 
from  the  holster. 

.  He  found  himself  confronted  by  two  officers,  who  saw 
with  dismay  that  the  pistol  was  a  double-barrelled  one. 

"  Fall  back,"  cried  Jack,  "  or  I  Are  !" 

"Come,  come,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  prudently 
getting  behind  his  comrade,  "this  sort  of  thing  will  do 
you  no  good,  Jack — not  a  Wit !  You  had  better  jive  in 
without  further  fuss.     You  can't  escape  !" 

"Cripple  his  horse!"  said  a  voice  at  this  moment. 
"Cripple  his  horse  with  something,  and  then  you  Uave 
him  secure !" 

Witli  flashing  eyes,  Sixteen-String  Jack  turned  bia 
head  towards  the  direction  from  which  these  jouuds 
came. 

He  saw  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  received  tha  blow 
with  the  bottle  of  wine,  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  and  wijnng 
the  blood  from  his  face. 

It  was  this  man  who  had  uttered  the  words  wu  have 
recorded. 

If  anything  was  calculated  to  enrage  Jack,  that  was ; 
and  under  the  impulse  of  ungovernable  passion  he  brought 
his  pistol  rapidly  to  a  level,  and  took  deliberate  aim. 

The  report  followed  instantly,  and  with  a  sbrin  the 
brutal  officer  fell  writhing  and  bleeding  to  the  grouyd. 

Jack  looked  about  him  again,  and  saw  that  another 
oflicor  was  endeavcmring  to  act  upon  the  hint  which  had 
been  given  him. 

Some  gardening  tools  were  placed  near  the  stable  door, 
and  seizing  a  spade,  this  officer  raised  it  in  the  lir,  iod 
with  it  would  doubtless  have  inflicted  some  severe  injury 
upon  the  horse  had  not  Jack  rushed  forward  just  in  timo 
to  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  diabolical  design  into 
ea    ution. 

With  a  •♦rength  which  passion  alone  could  have  (eiu 
Lim,  Jack  seiaeu  the  spade  and  wrenched  it  from  tha 
officer's  hand. 

The  next  instant  it  descended  with  a  sickening  crash 
upon  his  head,  and  he  rolled  over  an  1  Over  as  though 
suffering  Ciore  than  mortal  agony. 

But  reinforcements  were  now  hastcnin*  across  the  yard 
from  the  direction  of  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  and  Jack 
saw  tliat,  although  he  had  been  successful  so  far,  thdr* 
was  vet  much  to  be  done. 

I  Hurriedly  firing  his  remaining  pistol,  he  spr'tug  ibt'<J 
I  the  saddle.  -  ' 

I      This  time  he  was  Hot  prevented. 

I  Thruatin?  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a 
I  pnrse,  which  he  threw  to  the  ostler,  at  the  same  time 
1  advising  that  individual  to  make  himself  scarce. 

One  touch  with  his  spur,  and  hia  gallant  staed  dashed 
through  a  gate  which  opened  into  a  lauo  at  the  back  of 
the  inn. 

Just  as  he  did  so,  two  more  shots  were  fired,  but,  hap* 
pily  for  him,  without  prodaoing  »ny  hurtful  effeot. 
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The  highwayman's  horse  was  invigorated  by  the  hearty 
»Qd  sobstantial  meal  which  the  ostler  had  given  it, 
*nd  dashed  forward  at  a  pace  which  threatened  to  set 
pursuit  at  defiance. 

But  the  officers  had  taken  much  better  measures  ror  se- 
curing him  than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  the  officers  had  not  at  the  first 
uttacked  him  in  a  more  systematic  naaoner,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  for  a  moment. 

It  so  happoned,  then,  that  on  the  day  Jm\  entered  Hat- 
field, a  large  party  of  mounted  officers  from  Bow  Street 
arrived  there,  in  consequence  of  some  information  they 
hiid  received  respecting  a  ging  of  comers  who  had  t*ken 
up  their  quarters  in  that  towu. 

The  officers  arrived  by  twus  aaJ  threes,  so  as  not  to 
jreate  too  much  atti^ntion,  for  they  wished  to  take  the 
numerous  gang  as  much  by  surprise  as  they  possibly 
could. 

One  of  the  officers,  then,  saw  Jack  in  the  High  Street 
Rs  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  fancied  he  recognised  him,  but 
was  not  certain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  being  alone,  he  kept  his  eye 
upon  Jack,  and  tracked  him  to  the  Tiger's  Head. 

Having  done  this,  he  sought  out  his  superior,  and  gave 
him  the  information. 

This  matter  was  deemed  so  important  that  he  forthwith 
put  their  original  purpose  on  one  side,  and  determined  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  inn  that  had  been  men- 
tinned. 

U  the  information  shoiild  turn  out  to  be  correct,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  capture  this  daring  highwayman  after 
the  many  failures  the  dragoons  had  made,  he  felt  it  would 
be  quite  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  chief  police  officer  was 
well  acquainted  w»th  Sixteen-String  Jack's  appearance, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  should  be  able  to 
recognise  him  at  the  first  glance,  so  that  the  matter  would 
speedily  be  put  at  rest. 

This  officer  then  walked  to  the  Tiger's  Head,  and  com- 
menced spying  about  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  in- 
formation. 

Being  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  being,  too,  a  duslcy  night, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  peep 
through  the  windows  and  see  by  whom  the  different  rooms 
were  occupied. 

The  first  window  he  came  to  belonged  to  the  private 
apartment  which  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  engaged. 

He  found  our  friend  very  comfortably  and  quietly 
ftnjoying  the  tempting  meal  which  was  before  him ;  but, 
owing  to  the  gloom  with  which  the  room  was  filled,  he 
could  not  distinctly  make  out  Jack's  feahutw 

Suddenly,  however,  a  brighter  flash  than  nsual  came 
from  the  fire. 

This,  falling  upon  Jack's  face,  revealed  its  outline 
fully. 

The  officer  recognised  him. 

He  was  sure  he  made  no  mistake. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Jack,  happening  to  turn 
his  eyes  towards  the  window,  saw  i  man's  fac«  pressed 
close  against  it. 

The  sudden  movement  Jack  made  let  the  officer  know 
he  bad  been  perceived,  and  he  darted  off  instantly,  so  tlint 
ky  the  time  Jack  reached  the  window  tiie  officer  had  got  a 
coiiilderable  distance  down  the  street. 

Then  crossing  over  on  the  opposite  side,  he  walked  to- 
w.irds  the  inn  again 

He  was  then  joined  by  two  of  his  men,  and  these  were 
the  three  figures  which  Jack  had  indistmctly  seen. 

These  two  men  the  chief  officer  sent  off  with  instreo- 
tions  to  bring  the  main  body  down  to  the  inn  with  the 
)ea,-.t  possible  delay,  but  still  not  in  such  a  manne''  "* 
should  be  the  means  of  giving  an  immediate  alarm. 

The  chief  himself  then  entered  the  inn,  an-l  drew  the 
landlord  on  one  side. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  convince  the  latter  who  he 
was,  nor  was  he  much  longer  in  inducing  the  landlord  to 
assist  him  in  hie  attempt  to  capture  the  highwayinao. 

This  was  all  satisfactory  enough,  and  now  Hotting 
■tore  could  be  done  uutil  the  officers  arrived. 

The  landlord,  in  obedience  to  Jack's  orders,  went  ctovw 
Into  the  cellar  to  fetch  the  two  bottles  of  wine,  at  the  same 
time  apprising  the  officer  of  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

This  gave  the  latter  quite  a  fresh  thought,  so  he  said ; 

"Qo  and  fetch  the  winei,  bat  don't  lake  them  irto  the 


room  to  him  till  I  return.    I  shall  not  be  a  moment,  and 
most  likely  shall  be  back  as  Kwn  as  you  have  got  the 

bottles  ready." 

With  these  words  the  officer  put  on  his  hat  and  rushed 
down  the  street  to  a  druggist's  shop,  which  he  noticed  only 
a  few  doors  off. 

Here  lie  revealed  himself,  and  by  this  means  obtained  a 
drug  which  would  render  anyone  who  partook  ot  it  help- 
lessly insensible. 

This  was  tb'  very  thing  the  officer  wanted,  so  he 
hastened  oack  with  it. 

His  purpose  can  easily  be  guessed. 

Ho  was  induced  to  adopt  this  means  cf  capturing  the 
redoubtable  highwayman,  because  all  the  attempts  to  ap- 
prehend him  by  open  violence  had  signally  failed. 

If  he  could,  however,  secure  his  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wine  with  the  drug  dissolved  in  it,  all  would 
be  easy  enough. 

He  entered  the  bar  just  as  the  landlord  came  up  out  of 
the  cellar. 

Between  them  they  carefully  drew  the  corks,  dropped  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  in  each  bottle,  and  then  re- 
placed the  corks  again. 

But  while  they  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged,  they  had 
an  unsuspected  watcher. 

That  was  the  ostler,  who  had  managed  to  overhear  some 
of  tht  former  conversation  between  the  officer  and  his 
mastei',  which,  joined  to  his  own  suspicions,  made  hiui 
aware  of  Jack's  identity. 

He  saw  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  resolved  to  warn 
him  of  it. 

He  was  deliberating  upon  the  means  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Jack's  room. 

With  what  passed  the  reader  is  already  in  possession  of. 

When  Jack  issued,  then,  the  preparations  which  the 
chief  officer  had  made  were  not  complete. 

Still,  several  of  his  men  had  arrived,  and  with  these, 
rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  effecting  the  capture  alto- 
gether, he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  with  what  force  he 
then  had,  ami  trust  to  the  speedy  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  results  of  that  we  have  just  described,  bat  it  un- 
luckily'happened  for  Jack  that  a  large  party  of  mounted 
police  officers  were  then  in  sight  of  the  inn. 

The  mooA  was  up  and  shining  brightly. 

They  saw  Jack  dart  out  of  the  inn  yard  and  gallop  off 
at  such  a  rapid  pace,  and,  guessing  what  had  occurred, 
they,  without  waiting  for  any  instructions,  clapped  spurs 
to  their  horses'  flanks  and  galloped  off  in  pursuit. 

The  clattering  sound  which  their  horses'  hoofs  pwv- 
duced  soon  made  Jack  aware  that  he  was  pursued,  and  he 
urged  his  horse  to  make  still  greater  exertions. 

But  the  officers  were  capitally  mounted,  and  filled  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  run  him  down. 

Jack  took  his  course  over  the  open  countiy,  going  in-  • 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  deserted  mansion. 

It  would  never  have  done  to  have  led  his  foes  towards 
that  place  of  refuge,  more  especially  while  Dick  Turpin 
was  in  such  a  helpless  condition. 

Away,  then,  he  wen*,  with  three  important  things 
to  do 

These  were — to  escape  from  his  pursuers,  to  avoid  those 
dm  goons  who  might  be  patrolling  the  roads,  and  to  lead 
hfe  enemies  away  from  the  deserted  mansion. 

But  Jack's  blood  was  fully  up,  and  he  was  ripe  and 
ready  for  any  adventure,  no  matter  how  desperate 

His  steed,  too,  seemed  full  of  life  and  vigour. 

He  had  but  to  give  him  the  rein  freely,  and  away  he 
flew  like  the  wind,  leaping  clear  over  obstructions  that 
made  Jack  hold  his  breath  when  he  saw  how  swiftly  he 
was  approaching  them. 

But,  with  extraordinary  pertinacity,  the  officers  kept 
upon  his  track,  for  they  hoped,  even  if  they  did  not 
succeed  iu  overtaking  him,  that  he  would,  ere  long,  be  in- 
tercepted by  some  of  the  troops  of  dragoons. 

And  this  latter  was  what  Jack  feared  most ;  but  so  far, 
by  keeping. steadily  over  the  open  country,  he  had  escaped 
them. 

The  mion,  which  seemed  to  shine  with  ever-increasing 
brightness,  rose  rapidly  in  the  sky,  shedding  a  flood  of 
silvery  lustre  over  the  whole  of  the  extensive  Ian dscfijie, 
and  rendering  objects  at  a  great  distance  distinctly 
visiblo. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  officers  were  able  t»  keep  tlu 
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flying  highwayman  steadfty  in  view,  and  this  encouraged 
iLftra  to  make  still  greater  efforts  to  capture  him. 

Prom  time  to  time  Jack  looked  behind  him,  but  when- 
ever b»  did  80  he  still  perceived  the  throne  of  ofRfers 
comiug  on  at  unabated  speed. 

This  Wits  a  state  of  things  that  would  never  do,  but  the 
■question  was,  how  could  he  make  an  alteratiun  ? 

"Confouud  them  !"  he  muttered.  "  If  I  keep  on  at  this 
rate  1  shall  not  be  able  to  get  baok  to  the  deserted  mansion 
by  daybreak.  What  shall  I  do .'  I  must  double  upon  them 
somehow  or  other — that  is  Tiy  only  chance,  and  to  do  that 
I  must  get  out  of  sight." 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  but  upon  looktag  bai'^k 
onco  more  Jack  fancied  that  the  du'tance  between  him  and 
the  ofHcers  was  materially  increased. 

Upon  this  he  goaded  his  willing  horse  with  the  spar. 

With  a  snort  of  pain  the  gallant  creature  bounded  for- 
ward with  a  speed  which  made  his  former  rate  of  travelling 
Bfcm  tedious  and  slow. 

Jack  looked  back  again. 

Ho  bad  gained  wonderfully  upon  his  foes,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  their  horses  were  greatly  exhausted  by  their 
long  gallop. 

Neverthele-'s,  although  there  seemed  a  probability  of 
outstripping  them  altogether  if  he  kept  on,  yet  Jack  felt 
that  his  best  course  would  be  to  hide  somewhere,  and  then 
»llow  his  enemies  to  pass  him. 


(JllAl'TER  CCCCLXXXVII. 

•IXTEKN-STIllNQ   JACK  SEEKS   nEFlTOR   FROM    HIS   PURSUERS 
IN   THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

But  this  was  in  truth  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  one  that 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a  great  amount  of 
••aution. 

Without  delay,  however,  he  looked  before  him  in  search 
of  some  place  which  would  serve  to  conceal  him. 

But  he  could  see  nothing  save  a  large,  old,  square- 
t'lwered  church  in  the  distance,  upon  the  grey  walls  of 
which  the  moonbeams  shone  with  a  very  pi-etty  effect. 

Jack  pushed  onward  with  unabated  speed  and  without 
changing  his  direction,  which  would  take  him  straight  to 
the  old  church  we  have  mentioned. 

Looking  back  again,  he  saw  that  the  police  officers  were 
further  oS  than  ever. 

Jack  had  travelled  many  miles  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
his  liorao  showed  signs  of  flagging  every  now  and  then. 

A  sharp  push,  however,  and  then  all  would  be  over,  <ind 
he  would  be  able  to  allow  him  a  rest. 

From  the  distance  which  now  intei-veued  between  »,he 
ollicers  and  himself.  Jack  felt  sure  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  able  to  distinguish  his  fonn. 

He  had,  then,  all  the  better  chance  of  hiding  him96?i 

But  where  ? 

The  only  place  that  seemed  to  afiford  the  least  faciility 
for  such  a  thing  was  the  old  church. 

But  the  idea  of  taking  refuge  iu  a  sacred  edifice  scarcely 
even  entered  the  highwayman's  mind. 

As  he  came  nearer,  however,  and  saw  how  lonely  the 
church  was,  the  thought  struck  him  that  that  would  be 
the  best  possible  hiding-place  he  could  find,  as  the  oflScers 
would  scarcely  think  of  looking  for  him  there. 

Upon  reaching  the  church,  Jack  pulled  up  hii  panting 
eteed  and  looked  behiiid  him. 

His  keen  eye  enabled  him  to  discern  a  small  b!»^^  iiass 
in  motion  in  the  fai  distance. 

One  thing,  however,  pressed  itself  upon  hi»  attention, 
and  that  was,  that  if  he  passed  behind  this  cl>>»*-t>  he 
would  certainly  be  out  of  sight  of  his  foes. 

He  did  so,  and  then  he  saw  the  door  was  before  him. 

Whatever  hesitation  or  doubt  he  might  have  had  up  to 
the  present  moment  vanished  now. 

He  determined  to  hide  in  the  church,  and  surely  the 
ofhcers  would  never  think  of  looking  for  him  there. 

A  few  paces  onward  he  saw  the  gate  that  opened  into 
the  churchyard,  but  it  was  of  such  a  character  tha*,  be 
could  not  lead  his  horse  through  it. 

Some  palings  ouly  a  few  fpct  in  height  surrounded  it, 
and  over  these  his  horse  leaped  with  the  greatest  ease. 

X  narrow  gravelled  path  led  from  the  cliurchyard  gat© 
lo  the  porch  before  the  church  iUkU  ;  au4  haviug  dis- 
oiuuj  ivd.  he  led  Uis  horse  along  it 


The  moonbeams  shone  upon  the  strange  soeaA,  mi 
tinted  with  a  magic  thougn  spectral  beauty  the  bilent 
graveyard,  with  its  moss-grown  tomb-stones,  and  tn» 
square,  ivy-covered  tower  of  the  church. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  gave  but  one  brief  gUnce  around — 
aol  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  though  it  was  striking 
enough,  but  rather  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  pur- 
suers were  in  sight. 

All  was  well,  for  the  charch  was  between  him  and  them 

It  took  the  highwayman  a  few  moments  only  to  reach 
the  door  leading  into  the  churcc 

It  was  old  ^nd  massive,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildinj^ 
and  was  reached  by  some  sUps  ascending  from  the  gravw 
yard. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  left  his  horse,  and  ran  up  these 
steps  to  the  door. 

He  tried  it,  and,  as  he  expected,  found  it  f:ist. 

It  was  a  large,  heavy,  iron-studded  door,  and  seemed 
strong  nnough  to  be  a  barrier  to  a  besiegiug  army  ;  but 
Jack  did  not  despair  of  opening  it. 

He  knew  the  only  fastening  it  could  have  would  be  th» 
lock,  and  to  pick  that  was  the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  for 
a  glance  showed  him  that  the  keyhole  was  large  enough 
for  him  to  put  three  fingers  in. 

In  the  good  old  times  a  lock  was  not  thought  a  streug, 
secure  one  without  it  was  of  enoi-mous  size,  and  furnished 
with  a  key  weighing  half  a  dozen  pounds,  at  least. 

Such  being  the  case,  a  large  nail,  bent  at  one  end,  or  any 
similar  implement,  would  undo  the  lock  quite  as  quickly 
as  the  proper  key. 

Jack  knew  all  this,  and  hastily  searched  in  his  p-^ikets 
for  a  little  tool  that  he  always  carried  with  him. 

It  was  a  picklock. 

Armed  with  this  instrument,  he  attacked  the  lock. 

A  few  skilful  movements  enabled  him  to  take  hold  of 
the  bolt  of  the  lock. 

A  sharp  snap — almost  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  pistol— 
folli^wod. 

A  slight  push  sent  the  huge  door  slowly  creaking  open 
upou  its  hinges. 

This  was  enough. 

Turning  back  to  his  hoi-se.  Jack  took  hold  of  him  by  th« 
bridle,  and  gently  coaxed  him  to  ascend  the  c-teps. 

The  gallant  creature  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
ertions he  had  made;  so  he  obeyed  Jack's  wishes  much 
more  willingly  than  he  otherwise  would  have  doue. 

But  when  he  stood  fairlv  within  the  sacred  edifice  he 
seemed  startled,  and  Jack  had  much  ado  to  calm 
him. 

The  next  thing  necessary  was  to  close  the  door,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  nothing  to  lead  his  pursuers  to 
suppose  he  had  sought  shelter. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  he  had  already  been 
several  minutes  in  effecting  his  entrance. 

He  closed  the  door  then,  anil  locked  it  too,  for  by  a 
skilful  use  of  the  picklock  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
feat,  and  having  done  this,  the  highwayman  felt  tolerably 
secure. 

He  now  turned  round  and  looked  about  hira. 

Ho  found  he  was  standing  in  a  kind  of  lobby. 

Some  folding-doors  were  before  him,  and  upon  applying 
pressure  to  them  they  yielded. 

H.o  led  his  horse  through,  and  th'n  s'ood  fairly  in  th« 
chvich. 

Jack  looked  round  him  with  curiosU  7,  v  bgled  with  awe 
and  pleasure. 

A  repose  and  silence  such  as  is  to  bt  fc  \  id  nowhere  on 
earth  save  in  a  church  by  night  fill  d  \  he  air  around 
him. 

8o  intense  was  the  silence  that  he  ca  Id  '  "ear  the  be-at- 
ing  of  his  own  heart  and  the  panting  if  ,  \ti  horse  with 
painful  plainness. 

Through  the  tall,  narrow  windows  in  thi  sides  of  th<» 
church,  and  through  the  richly-stained  f  int  \w  over  th« 
coramunion-table,  came  the  silvery  lustre. 

In  large  patches  of  light  and.  eVjde  fell  kh(  pale  moon- 
beams, lighting  up  with  extroET^  be&uty  J>t  quaint  old 
monuments  which  were  placed  around. 

Involuntarily,  Jack  held  his  breath  as  m    g  zed  around 
him,  and  strange  feelings  took  possession  of  his  heart  - 
feelings  which  he  had  never  before  experie  aa  1. 

A  kind  of  spell  seemed  to  fall  upon  him ;  is  )  e  continiMd 
to  ga^)  upon  the  solemn  scene,  and  he  aim  oat  wished  Uiat 
\u)  bad  not  chosen  such  a  hidiug-pUc& 
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It  was  only  natural  that  such  feelings  as  these  should 
take  possession  of  the  highwayman. 

He  would  be  something  more  or  less  than  a  man  who 
could  contemplate  such  a  scene  without  emotion. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  moments  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
continued  as  it  were  spellbound. 

It  required  a  strong  effort  to  shake  off  the  nameless  in- 
fluence which  oppressed  him,  but  he  did  so. 

"  I  will  move  abo"tv"  be  muttered,  "  and  then  I  shall  not 
feel  as  I  do  now." 

Accordingly  he  commenced  to  walk  his  horse  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  but  his  iron  hoofs  raised  such  loud  and 
•ndless  reverberations  throughout  the  building  that  he 
felt  that  silence  was  preferable. 

The  horse,  too,  seemed  alarmed  by  the  unwonted  clamour 
which  his  footsteps  raised. 

It  happened  by  chap--o  that  Jack  paused  opposite  to  a 
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doJr  not  far  from  the  one  through  which  he  had  en- 
tered. 

He  tried  to  open  this  door,  for  he  was  curiou.«j  to  see 
what  was  beyond,  but  it  was  fast. 

The  services  of  the  picklock  were  again  called  into 
requisition,  and  another  snap  told  that  it  had  been  used 
successfully.  -^ 

Tom  pushed  opened  the  door  and  led  his  borse  into  a 
square  chamber,  which  at  a  glance  he  recognised  as  the 
vestry.  ,  ( 

There  he  resolved  to  remain,  for  if  the  officers  suspected 
he  was  in  the  church  they  would  hardly  think  of  looking 
in  the  vestry  for  him. 

He  closed  this  door  and  locked  «, 

The  stillness  in  the  vestry  did  not  ceem  half  so  depress- 
ing as  in  the  church  itself,  and  Jack  looked  about  him  and 
felt  much  more  at  his  oase. 


Phick  Ore  Halfpenny, 
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"  I  wonder  where  the  officers  are  P"  he  said.  "  I 
should  think  they  must  have  passed  by  this  time.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  they  have  or  not." 

There  was  a  window  in  the  vestry,  but  it  was  very 
liigrh  up  in  the  wall. 

In  the  gloom  he  did  not  at  first  notioo  that  there  was 
a  table  close  under  this  window. 

But  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  it  than  ho  sprang  on 
to  it. 

He  was  now  high  enough  up  to  look  through  the  win- 
dow. 

He  did  so  with  great  curiosity  and  interest,  for  he 
fancied  he  could  faintly  distinguish  sounds  which  indi- 
cated hia  enemies'  approach. 

Before  him  lay  the  beautiful  moonlit  landscape,  but 
he  could  see  nothing  in  motion  upon  it. 

The  sounds  which  had  first  caught  his  ear,  however, 
increased  in  loudness,  and  he  no  longer  had  any  doubt 
about  what  caused  them. 

Suddenly,  round  an  angle  of  the  church,  the  police 
officers  appeared  in  sight. 

There  were  several  of  them,  and  they  all,  as  well  as 
their  horses,  looked  dreadfully  fatigued. 

To  the  surprise  of  Jack,  they  slackened  speed  as  they 
approached  the  vestry  window,  past  which  they  would 
go  if  they  continued  in  the  same  direction  as  they  were 
then  taking. 

They  were  evidently  raining-in  their  horses,  and  Jack 
shrank  back  from  the  window,  fearful  that  ho  had  been 
or  would  be  seen. 

In  another  moment  the  police  officers  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  then  the  one  in  command  of  the  rest  swore  in 
the  most  fearful  manner  for  about  five  minutes. 

In  this  delectable  occupation  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  his  companions. 

Of  course  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  lay  before  our 
readers  this  very  pretty  harangue,  though  Jack  could 
not  help  hearing  and  being  edified  by  it. 

The  officers  commenced  by  cursing  themselves,  curs- 
ing their  horses,  cursing  the  highwaymen— against 
whom  the  most  fearful  anathemas  were  uttered — until 
at  last,  when  quite  exhausted,  they  wound  up  by  curs- 
ing all  the  world  at  large,  and  all  that  was  contained  in 
it.  This  was  so  comprehensive  that  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  go  any  further. 

Accordingly,  the  "  torrent  and  whirlwind  "  of  their 
passion  subsided.  Some  one  has  compared  rage  to  high- 
pressure  steam  in  a  boiler,  and  swearing  to  an  escape 
valve,  alleging  that  as  the  valvo  relieves  the  boiler  of 
the  strain  which  the  superfluous  steam  puts  upon  it,  so 
in  the  same  manner  is  the  pressure  of  ungovernable 
passion  relieved  by  swearing. 

Certain  is  it  that  the  officers  grew  calm  after  a  few 
minutes'  indulgence  in  this  pretty  pastime,  and  then  in 
quite  a  rational  tone  of  voice  one  of  them  said  : 

"  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  give  up  at  once.  Our 
horses  are  completely  done  over,  and  from  where  we 
stand  wo  can  see  three  miles  atleast,  and  he  is  nowhere 
in  sight!" 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  another,  "  his  horse  was 
so  much  better  than  any  of  ours  !  The  way  he  gained 
upon  us  towards  the  last  was  wonderful.  We  were 
fools  to  follow  so  far  as  this  !" 

"  That  may  be,"  said  another,  "but,  for  one,  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  slinking  back  like  a  lot  of  dogs  with 
burnt  tails." 

"  But  what  else  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  That's  the  knotty  point !" 

"  Of  course  it  is !  Either  he  has  galloped  off  out  of 
sight  or  else " 

"  Or  else  what  ?" 

"  Or  else  he  is  hiding  somewhere  !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  either  one  or  the  other,  but  I  should  feel 
more  inclined  to  think  the  former  than  the  latter,  for 
■with  such  a  start  as  ho  had  got  he  would  never  think  of 
hiding  himself." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  and,  if  he  has  hidden  himself, 
you  may  depend  it  is  in  some  safe  place  or  other,  and 
then  we  have  not  the  slightest  clue  to  his  whereabouts." 

"True— true!  There  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must 
turn  back  and  confess  we  have  failed  ;  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do." 

This  was  assented  to  with  a  littlo  cursing,  which  we 
omit. 


"  Come  on,  will  you  !"  said  the  commanding  officer, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  showed  very  plainly  what  sort 
of  a  temper  he  was  in.  "  What's  the  good  of  stopping 
here?     Come  along,  will  you!"  « 

The  officer  turned  his  horse's  head  round,  and  left  his 
men  to  follow  his  example.  This  they  were  nothing 
loath  to  do,  but  rode  off  after  him  at  once. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  heard  plainly  all  that  passed  be- 
tween the  officers,  though  he  took  care  not  to  be  seen. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  see  them  depart;  and,  after  lis- 
tening to  their  footsteps  for  a  moment  or  two,  jumped 
down  off  the  table. 

By  this  time  he  had  had  enough  of  the  church,  and 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  bo  off. 

But,  upon  second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  wait  a 
little,  for  he  could  not  be  too  cautious. 

The  officers  might  have  had  some  suspicions,  and 
perhaps  would  not  go  far  away,  but  pounce  upon  him 
at  an  unexpected  moment. 

Decidedly  it  would  be  best  to  wait,  allliojgh  he  was 
to  the  last  degree  impatient  to  execute  his  mission  and 
rejoin  his  comrades,  for  tha  reader  must  not  forget  that 
Jack  had  not  obtained  anything  for  Dick,  although  he 
had  been  out  so  long,  and  there  now  seemed  to  be  oven 
less  chance  than  ever  of  his  being  able  to  effect  hia 
purpose.  But  Jack  would  not  despair,  although  tho 
prospect  of  success  was  so  slight. 

He  jumped  on  the  table  and  listened  for  some  sounds 
that  would  show  that  his  foes  were  retreating,  but  all 
was  still. 

He  opened  the  window  and  listened  again. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  hearing  the  dull 
sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs. 

The  officers  were,  then,  riding  away,  and  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  emerge  quietly,  and  take  hia  way  in  a 
direction  diverging  from  theirs. 

This  he  resolved  to  do  without  delay,  for,  though  the 
night  was  young,  yet  he  could  not  tell  how  much  trou- 
ble ho  might  have  in  obtaining  the  articles  he  required, 
nor  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  return  to  the 
deserted  mansion. 

Unlocking  the  door  of  the  vestry  again,  he  led  his 
horse  out  into  the  church. 

Jack  was  getting  used  to  his  quarters,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  so  much  affected  now  as  he  was  before. 

But  his  horse  was  restive,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  induced  him  to  approach  the  folding  doors. 

At  last  he  succeeded,  and  just  as  he  did  so.  Jack  fan- 
cied he  could  hear  approaching  footsteps. 

He  patted  his  horse  on  the  neck,  and  used  every 
means  he  could  think  of  to  keep  him  still. 

Now  that  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps  no  longer 
frightened  him,  he  stood  still  again. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  intentness  Jack  lis- 
tened.   Footsteps  were  most  certainly  approaching. 

They  paused  before  the  door. 

A  whispering  ensued,  and  thenakey  or  somesimiliar 
instrument  was  cautiously  introduced  into  the  lock. 


CHAPTER   CCCCLXXXVIII. 

IN     WHICH     SIXTEEN  -  STRING    JACK      HAS    AN     UN' 
PARALLELED     ADVENTURE. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  held  his  breath. 

Here  was  a  terrible  dilemma ! 

He  did  not  dare  to  move,  and  he  suffered  an  agony  of 
apprehension  lest  his  horse  should  do  so. 

If  the  least  sound  reached  the  ears  of  those  outside 
— and  these  he  concluded  at  once  must  be  his  enemies 
— he  would  be  discovered. 

And  if  he  remained  where  he  was,  and  suffered  the 
door  to  be  opened,  his  discovery  would  ensue  just  the 
same. 

What  could  he  do  ? 

There  was  no  time  to  decide  upon  any  oonrae  of  ac- 
tion. He  was  fairly  bewildered  by  this  unexpected  oe- 
currence. 

He  patted  and  stroked  his  horse  to  keep  him  still. 

He  did  not  dare  speak  to  him  caressingly. 

He  could  tell  by  the  animal's  manner  that  the  slight 
noise  outside  was  alarming  him — the  strange  place  in 
whi«h  he  stood,  and  the  oocurrenoea  which  had  reoantly 
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taken  place,  having  apparently  had  tho  efifootof  work' 
ing  him  up  to  a  pitoh  of  nervous  excitement. 

Then  the  lock  snapped. 

The  sharp  sound,  coming  upon  hia  ears  so  suddenly 
as  it  did,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  church  sounding  very 
loud,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  terror. 

Uttering  a  loud  snort  of  fright,  he  pave  a  sudden 
plungo,  which  snatched  the  rein  from  Jack's  hand,  and 
then  galloped  up  the  aisle. 

The  uproar  was  terrific,  but  the  highwayman  was 
little  prepared  for  the  results  it  would  effect. 

A  deep  groan  and  a  yell  came  from  without  ;  then 
there  was  a  scuffling  sound,  followed  by  rapid  footsteps. 

Jack  pulled  the  door  open,  and  caught  sight  of  a 
couple  of  men  climbing  over  the  palings  which  skirted 
tlie  graveyard. 

No  doubt  the  sounds  they  had  heard  seemed  most  un- 
earthly and  hideous,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
terror  they  felt,  they  had  taken  to  flight.  . 

An  anxious  question  now  occurred  to  Jack, 

Who  were  these  men,  and  what  was  their  errand  to 
the  church  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ? 

Were  they  the  police  ? — were  they  in  search  of  him  ? 

Jack  thought  not. 

There  were  only  two  of  them,  and  they  looked  very 
unlike  police  officers. 

At  this  moment,  Jauk  perceived,  lying  down  at  tho 
foot  of  the  steps,  a  bundle  of  something. 

Taking  this  up,  he  found  it  was  a  bag  containing  a 
a  sack  and  a  number  of  rather  clumsily-made  house- 
breaking implements. 

Looking  to  the  door,  tho  highwayman  then  saw  that  a 
picklock,  similar  to  the  one  he  had  himself  made  use  of, 
was  sticking  in  the  lock,  thus  proving,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  these  two  men  were  gaining  admittance  to  the 
church  in  a  surreptitious  manner.  ' 

If  they  were  burglars,  and  their  intention  bad  been  to 
carry  off  the  communion-plate,  they  must  have  been 
terribly  alarmed  by  the  din  created  by  Jack's  horse's 
hoofs  upon  the  paving  of  the  church. 

Our  friend  came  to  this  conclusion,  and  with  a  laugh, 
turned  to  look  after  his  steed. 

He  could  hear  nothing  of  him,  so  he  had  evidently 
stopped  in  his  mad  gallop. 

Advancing  cautiously  up  the  middle  aisle,  he  saw  him 
standing  within  tho  railings  that  separated  the  chancel 
from  the  communion. 

He  had  leaped  over  these,  and  then,  finding  he  could  go 
no  further,  stood  still,  trembling  violently  in  every  limb. 

Jack  opened  tho  gates  in  the  railing,  and  took  firm 
hold  of  the  reins. 

Then,  quickly  springing  into  the  saddle,  he  touched 
bis  horse  lightly  with  the  spurs. 

The  bound  forward  that  ho  gave  was  something  mar- 
vellous, and  the  force  with  which  he  descended  must 
have  broken  some  of  the  paving-stones. 

Away  he  went  at  full  speed. 

The  doors  were  open,  and  the  way  was  clear  before  him. 

Like  an  arrow,  ho  darted  through  the  doorway,  then 
cleared  the  steps  at  a  bound,  and  leaped  over  the  palings. 

Jack  looked  around  him  ;  but  all  was  still. 

The  men  whose  burglarious  designs  he  had  so 
strangely  interfered  with  were  nowhere  to  bo  seen. 

Feeling  that  he  had  lingered  long  enough,  and  his 
horse  being  fully  upon  his  mettle,  he  considered  he  could 
not  do  better  than  gallop  off,  and  let  him  have  the  rein 
freely,  until  he  slacked  speed  of  his  own  accord. 

Away,  then,  over  the  level  face  of  the  country  they 
flew,  more  like  some  phantom  horse  and  rider  than  aught 
else;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  when  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  looked  back,  he  could  only  just  distinguish 
the  old  square-towered  church  in  the  far  distance. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  his  horse's  intense  excite- 
ment wore  off,  and  he  proceeded  at  a  more  moderate 
pace. 

A  glance  up  to  the  stars  sufficed  to  show  Jack  which 
way  he  was  going,  and  he  looked  about  him  cautiously 
on  every  side,  in  order  that  he  might  not  pass  by  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  articles  he  required. 

Presently,  however,  he  drew  rein,  and  came  to  a 
standstill. 

Before  him  was  a  tall  hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  was  the  high-road. 

It  was  this  which  had  induced  him  to  i^M,  for  it  would 


have  been  dangerous  to  a  degree  had  he  attempted  to 
cross  it  without  reconnoitring. 

It  was  well  that  he  was  thus  prudent,  for  the  grind- 
ing  of  wheels  upon  the  road  was  tho  first  sound  that 
struck  upon  his  ears. 

He  could  see  through  the  hedge  plainly  enough,  and 
he  at  once  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  kind  of 
vehicle  was  approaching. 

Before  it  came  in  sight,  his  practised  ear  told  him 
that  it  was  a  light  spring  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
was  coming  along  at  a  very  rapid  rate  indeed. 

It  was  very  close  at  hand,  and  in  less  than  a  moment 
came  in  sight. 

He  looked  at  it  curiously  enough,  and  then,  somewhat 
to  his  surprise,  saw  it  was  one  of  those  light  carts  which 
he  had  noticed  passing  by  while  looking  through  the 
window  of  the  public-house  at  Hatfield. 

It  was,  indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  light 
covered  cart,  filled  with  articles  of  every  possible  de- 
scription, which  had  been  purchased  at  the  market. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  things  were  ordered 
very  differently  to  what  they  are  now. 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for 
people  living  in  remote  and  inaccessible  districts  to 
drive  to  the  nearest  market-town,  and  purchase  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  provisions  and  other  articles  to  last 
them  until  tho  next  market-day. 

It  was  by  this  means  only  that  village  shopkeepers 
obtained  the  poods  whicli  they  sold. 

Of  course  all  this  was  well  known  to  Jack,  and  ha 
recognised  the  character  of  the  conveyance  immediately, 
and  no  sooner  did  he  do  so  than  he  muttered  : 

"  The  very  thing  !  How  ever  was  it  that  I  never 
thought  of  that  before  ?  Tliis  cart  contains,  beyond 
question,  an  abundance  of  every  article  I  require  ! 
Hurrah  !  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  my  difficulty  !  1  shall 
obtain  what  I  want,  and  return  to  the  deserted  mansion 
before  dawn,  after  all  !'' 

This  was  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Jack's  speech 
made  it  out  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  even  while  muttering  his  thoughts 
aloud,  the  market-cart  had  passed  him,  and  was  a  long 
way  off  down  the  road. 

That,  however,  gave  the  highwayman  very  little  con- 
cern, for  he  fully  believed  that  he  was  still  far  enough 
away  from  Loudon  to  have  no  fear  of  interruption  from 
the  dragoons. 

Turning  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  which  tho 
cart  had  taken,  Jack  galloped  over  the  fields,  keeping 
close  under  the  hedge. 

Coming  at  length  to  a  kind  of  gap,  he  made  his  steed 
face  it,  and  leaped  into  the  road. 

The  grinding  of  the  cart  wheels  still  reached  his  ears, 
and  ho  galloped  onward. 

Each  moment  tho  sound  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, until  he  presently  perceived  the  cart  on  the  road 
before  him. 

In  another  moment  he  was  alongside. 

So  far  as  he  could  tell  by  the  hasty  glance  which  ho 
alone  had  an  opportunity  of  giving,  this  cart  was  occu- 
pied by  one  man,  and  he  was  holding  the  reins. 

In  a  loud  and  peremptory  tone  of  voice  Jack  called 
upon  him  to  pull  up,  on  pain  of  receiving  a  shot  if  he 
refused. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
words,  the  man  continuing  to  drive  on  just  as  though 
nothing  had  been  said  to  him. 

Jack  repeated  his  demand  in  a  louder  voice,  and  with 
increased  fierceness  of  tone. 

Tho  result  was  the  same. 

This  was  what  he  had  anticipated. 

It  was  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  for  him  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  man  in  the  cart,  and  he  made  his  de- 
mands while  retaining  this  position. 

The  moon  was  shining  with  greater  brilliancy  than 
before,  but,  nevertheless,  Jack  could  not  see  the  man's 
face  distinctly,  because  it  was  shaded  by  the  canvas 
covering  of.  the  cart. 

Still,  he  fancied  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
him,  for  ke  swayed  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  manner  very  curious  to  behold. 

For  the  third  time,  Jack  commanded  the  man  to 
pull  up  his  horse,  but  he  met  with  no  moce  atten- 
tion than  before. 
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Sixteen-String  Jack  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
waa  something  very  singular  in  all  this. 

Never  before  had  any  traveller  treated  him  with  so 
much  stolid  indifference — for  the  man  who  drove  the 
market-cart  neither  answered  him  nor  made  any  sign. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  Jack  resolved  to  put 
a  stop  to,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  be  galloping  along  by  the 
side  of  the  cart  as  he  then  was. 

Quickening  his  pace  a  little,  therefore,  he  was  scon 
on  a  level  with  the  horse's  head. 

Tlien,  reaching  out  his  hand,  Jack  took  hold  of  the 
rein  himself,  and  compelled  the  borse  to  come  to  a 
standstill. 

He  stopped  very  suddenly,  for  Jack  had  given  the 
rein  a  sharp  snatch,  being,  as  he  was,  just  a  little  put 
out  by  the  small  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  him. 

Bat  the  highwayman  little  expected  what  would  be 
the  result  of  stopping  the  vehicle  so  suddenly. 

The  strange  man  who  was  driving  was  seated  in  a  pre- 
carious manner  on  the  top  of  some  goods. 

Turnin;?  round.  Jack  saw  him  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  and  then  he  gave  a  sudden  lurch  to  one  side. 

Before  Jack  could  save  him  or  even  properly  compre- 
hend wliat  was  taking  place,  he  fell  heavily  into  the 
roadway,  and  lay  quite  still  where  he  had  fallen, 
without  evincing  the  least  signs  of  life. 

The  affair  grew  more  and  more  extraordinary. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
events  occurring  before  him  are  real  or  unreal. 

But  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  about  it. 

There  was  the  horse  and  cart,  and  there  lay  the  man 
in  the  road  as  some  log  of  wood  might  have  done. 

Jack  was  bewildered. 

But  lie  did  not  lose  all  presence  of  mind, 

Hia  first  care  was  to  look  to  the  horse  in  the  cart. 

He  saw  the  poor  creature  was  reeking  with  sweat, 
and  trembling  as  though  under  the  influence  of  some 
great  terror. 

Jack  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  by  the 
roadside,  and  which  happened  to  be  almost  within  reach 
of  his  hand. 

This  done,  he  approached  the  terrified  horse  in  the 
cart,  and  soothed  its  agitation  as  well  as  he  could. 

Believing  that  it  would  not  start  off  of  its  own  accord. 
Jack  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  man,  over  whom 
he  felt  sure  there  hung  some  air  of  mystery. 

Jack  stooped  down. 

The  man  lay  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 

He  was  tall  and  bulky,  and  dressed  in  rustic  attire. 

Seizing  hold  of  one  arm.  Jack,  at  a  second  effort, 
turned  him  over  on  to  his  back,  so  that  his  face  was 
fully  revealed  to  the  moonbeams. 

Some  indistinctly-muttered  words  came  from  the 
man's  lips,  but  the  highwayman  strove  in  vain  to  catch 
their  import. 

One  glance  at  the  man's  face,  however,  served  to 
make  all  clear,  and  to  remove  all  mystery. 

The  man  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  intoxication. 

This  accounted  for  everything. 

The  horrible  odour  of  stale  fermented  liquors  with 
which  his  breath  was  tainted,  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  prove  the  fact ;  but  the  sleepy-looking  eyes,  the 
rubicund,  bloated  countenance,  and  the  indistinct  ut- 
terance, were  so  many  additional  testimonies. 

Jack  comprehended  how  it  was  that  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  his  command  to  stop. 

The  man  could  not  hear  him — or,  if  he  could  hear, 
could  not  understand — or,  if  he  understood,  had  not 
the  power  to  draw  the  rein. 

How  he  preserved  his  seat  was  something  astonish- 
ing. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  motion,  however,  was  enough 
to  throw  him  off  his  balance,  and  down  he  fell. 

Jack  had  often  heard  of  people  driving  home  from 
market  in  a  state  of  utter  intoxication,  and  here  was  a 
case  in  point. 

This  man  was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  drink, 
yet -he  was  holding  the  reins,  and  doubtless  would  have 
reached  his  homo  unhurt,  from  the  fact  of  his  horse 
having  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  its  way  back  to  its 
own  stable. 
All  these  thoughts  passed  very  quickly  through  Jack's 


mind,  and  now  he  wondered  what  he  should  do  under 
this  singular  conjunction  of  events. 

There  lay  the  man,  about  as  helpless  as  any  roan 
could  be,  and  there  stood  the  cart  containing  those 
articles  he  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

The  question  was,  how  should  he  act  in  order  to  turn 
things  most  to  his  advantage  ? 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  not  long  in  deciding  upon  a 
plan  of  action,  and  he  was  induced  to  be  as  quick  as  be 
could  in  coming  to  his  conclusions,  because  he  could 
not  tell  how  soon  some  one  might  make  their  appear< 
ance  on  the  road. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  stooped  down,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  drunken  man  just  under  the  arms,  dragged 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road,  where  he  would  be  out  of 
danger  from  any  vehicle  that  might  pass  by. 

He  was  a  great  weight,  and  Jack  found  it  quite  a  task. 

Eventually,  however,  he  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
into  the  dry  ditch,  and  placing  him  in  a  half-sitting 
position,  with  his  back  resting  against  the  sloping  bank 
upon  the  top  of  which  the  hedge  was  planted. 

Some  hours  would  evidently  have  to  elapse  before 
this  man  recovered  his  senoes  or  recollection,  for  he 
made  no  opposition  to  what  Jack  did,  though  now  and 
then  he  would  seem  to  be  half  conscious  that  something 
unusual  was  going  forward. 

Even  when  he  did  awake  to  a  full  and  proper  use  of 
his  faculties,  he  would  be  rather  puzzled  to  remember 
what  had  occurred. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  disgusted  with  the  man's 
boast-like  condition. 

"  That's  a  disagreeable  job  !"  he  said,  as  he  straight- 
ened himself  after  placing  the  man  in  the  position  we 
have  described.  "  I  have  done  him  a  great  service,  and 
I  ought  to  have  something  for  my  trouble !" 

CHAPTER  CeCCLXXXlX. 

SIXTEEN-STRING      JACK    BECOMES     THE    DRIVER     OF 
THE    MARKET-CART. 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Sixteen-String  Jack  stooped 
down  again,  and  made  a  rapid  examination  of  the  man's 
pockets. 

The  result  of  his  search  was  that  he  found  a  number 
of  articles  of  no  value,  which  he  tossed  aside,  and  a 
leather  bag  tied  up  with  string,  which  he  placed  in  his 
own  pocket. 

We  have  said  that  Jack  had  decided  upon  what  he 
should  do  next,  and  so  he  had. 

Going  to  his  own  horse,  he  untied  him  from  the  tree 
and  fastened  him  to  the  tail-board  of  the  cart. 

Then,  jumping  up  into  the  cart  himself,  he  took  the 
seat  which  the  driver  had  occupied,  seized  the  whip  and 
reins,  and  set  the  horse  in  motion. 

The  creature  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  its  fright, 
and  a  sharp  application  of  the  wliip  caused  him  to  set 
forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  really  it  was  a  capital  hack, 
and  worthy  of  something  better  than  to  run  in  the  shafts 
of  a  market-cart. 

Away  went  Jack,  then,  rolling  along  in  quite  a  new 
character,  and  feeling  rather  surprised  himself  at  the 
st<-ange  events  which  had  just  taken  place. 

It  was  a  change  of  circumstances  as  strange  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

The  highwayman's  heart,  however,  was  now  light 
enough.  , 

He  had  succeeded  in  his  design. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  he  had  in  that  cart  everything  that 
Dick  Turpin  could  require,  and  provender  enough  to 
last  the  whole  of  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  prospect  before  him  looked  bright  enough — much 
brighter  than  it  had  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but  such  is 
generally  the  case  when  some  sudden  reverse  is  about 
to  take  place. 

It  did  not  form  any  part  of  Jack's  plan  to  continuo 
his  course  along  the  high-road. 

At  the  very  first  lane  he  came  to,  which  promised  to 
lead  him  in  the  direction  of  the  deserted  mansion,  he 
turned  down  it,  though  the  horse  was  very  unwilling  to 
make  any  change,  and  Jack  had  to  enforce  obedience  to 
hia  wishes  with  the  whip. 

The  animal  doubtless  knew  it  was  not  going  towards 
home,  and  a  great  change  in  its  rate  of  speed  took  place." 

Jack  very  soon  made  the  horse  aware  that  he   was 
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maeter,  And,  Having  esUblished  this  position,  away  lie 
wt-ut  at  the  same  rattling  speed  aa  before. 

It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  Sixteen-String 
Jack  became  aware  that  all  things  were  not  so  straight- 
forward and  simple  as  he  thought  they  were. 

It  is  true,  he  had  got  all  he  had  required ;  but  how  were 
the  goods  to  be  transported  to  the  deserted  m.'tnsion  ? 

It  would  be  running  a  great  amount  of  risk  were  he  to 
attempt  to  drive  boldly  down  the  lane  and  throusrb  tKj 
ruined  gates. 

It  was  very  certain  that  the  horse  and  cart  wouid 
be  missed,  and  equally  certain  that  very  close  search 
would  be  made  after  them. 

The  higliwayrnan  was  well  aware  that  such  bulky 
articles  as  a  horse  and  cart  are  not  easily  hidden,  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  peril  the  discovery  of  his 
comrades'  present  hiding-place  by  any  such  injudicious 
proceeding. 

But  what  else  was  to  be  done? — that  was  the  question. 

Jack  put  on  his  considering-cap. 

He  had  plenty  of  time  for  consideration,  for  he  would 
have  to  drive  many  miles  before  he  came  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

Clearly,  then,  he  could  not  occupy  his  thoughts  better 
than  in  deciding  upon  what  should  bo  done. 

From  tinae  to  time  he  looked  up  to  the  stars  above  and 
»a)  r^'atad  his  position,  for  the  piece  of  country  in  which 
^e  found  himself  was  almost  unknowm  to  him. 

From  one  winding  lane  he  went  on  to  another,  probably 
going  many  miles  further  than  it  would  have  been  by  the 
main  road  ;  but,  then,  he  was  safe,  for  since  he  had  begun 
to  drive  he  had  not  been  passed  by  a  single  person. 

He  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  shovdd  cot  be  seen 
oy  anyone,  lest  the  appearance  of  the  cart  should  be 
noticed  and  remembered  when  inquiry  was  made. 

At  length,  the  different  objects  in  the  landscape  became 
familiar  to  him,  and  then  he  knew  he  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  his  destination. 

He  had  racked  his  brain  for  some  plan  better  than  the 
one  that  had  first  presented  itself  to  him ;  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  do  so,  and,  in  the  end,  agreed  to  adopt  it. 

What  that  plan  was,  we  need  not  tell  the  reader. 

It  will  be  suflftcient  to  describe  Jack's  proceedings. 

Not  very  far  from  the  deserted  mansion — that  is,  not  far 
ia  a  straight  line  tuiross  the  country — was  a  wood  of 
rather  considerable  extent. 

Towards  this  wood  Sixteen-String  Jack  made  his  way, 
lyjid  finally  arrived  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  able  to  penetrate  some  dis- 
tance into  the  wood  by  pursuing  several  open  glades. 

At  length,  however,  he  came  to  a  standstill,  but  not 
until  he  was,  aa  he  fancied,  in  the  centre  of  the  wood. 

He  now  got  down  out  of  the  cart,  and  going  to  the  back, 
untied  his  own  horse  and  let  down  the  tail-board. 

Taking  up  the  first  package  he  came  to — which  was  a 
box  containing  eggs — he  carried  it  right  into  the  wood, 
end  concealed  it  under  the  brake  and  gorse-bushes. 

This  done,  he  returned  to  the  cart,  whence  he  took  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  which  he  hid  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
a  little  distance. 

Thus  he  proceeded  until  the  cart  was  empty,  for  all  the 
things  it  contained  were  of  an  eatable  or  drinkable  descrip- 
tion. 

Although  all  hidden  in  one  place — namely,  the  middle 
of  the  wood — yet  the  different  articles  were  distributed 
over  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  each  lot  far  enough  awry 
from  the  other  to  escape  being  found  should  one  lot 
happen  to  be  accidentally  discovered. 

The  goods  had  evidently  been  bought  to  supply  a  pro- 
vision shop,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  small  country 
towns  and  villages  at  the  present  day. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  took  care  to  retain  and  conceal 
about  his  person  aa  many  of  those  articles  which  IMck 
would  require  as  he  could,  and  then  he  prepared  *',  re- 
turn. 

On  the  succeeding  night  he  hoped,  by  the  aid  ol  his 
three  companions,  to  be  able  to  convey  the  whole  to  "toe 
deserted  mansion.  , 

This  proceeding  had  of  necessity  occupied  a  long  time, 
and  now  Jack  prepared  to  return  with  all  possMe  spot  d. 

Both  horses  had  plentifully  regaled  themselTes  upon 
the  short  sweet  grass  in  the  wood  while  he  had  been  tins 
actively  employed,  and  were  qow  in  good  coaditioa  for 
the  road  ag^^'n. 


■•aek  took  up  his  former  position. 

rliat  is  to  say,  he  tied  his  horse  at  the  back,  and  dr&r/ 
the  now  empty  cart  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  before. 

_A  very  short  space  of  time  indeed  now  sufficed  to  take 
him  clear  of  the  wood,  and  he  drove  straight  on  towarda 
the  Finchley  road. 

As  before,  he  tooK  his  way  along  the  narrow  country 
lan'^s.  3 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  highway  was  reached. 

Jack  pulled  up,  and  having  listened  carefully,  descended, 
taking  the  long  cart  whip  with  him. 

lie  passed  the  reins  over  a  hook  at  the  side  of  the  cart, 
doubtless  placed  there  for  such  a  purpose. 

He  next  untied  his  own  horse  and  mounted  him. 

Then  riding  up  to  the  cart,  he  struck  the  horse  a  couple 
of  severe  blows  with  the  whip. 

Away  he  flew  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  he  had  not  trotted  a  mile. 

He  took  the  road  towards  London,  simply  because  his 
head  happened  to  be  turned  in  that  direction. 

Jack  watched  the  cart  until  it  disappeared  from  sight. 

Then,  dropping  the  whip,  he  set  off  towards  the  deserted 
mansion. 

On  the  whole,  he  considered  he  had  arranged  things 
very  cleverly  indeed. 

lie  had  been  absent  a  long  time,  and  had  run  a  great 
deal  of  danger,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  his  original  design,  but  had  hidden,  close  at  hand,  pro- 
visions enough  to  last  a  month  or  more,  and  he  had  hidden 
them,  too,  where,  owing  to  the  precautions  he  had  taken, 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  their  being  found. 

As  for  the  cart,  he  believed  he  had  effectually  destroyed 
all  clue  with  respect  to  it. 

The  drunken  man  would  recover  his  senses — would 
find  he  had  been  robbed,  and  that  his  horse  and  cart  were 
gone. 

The  latter  would  be  found,  in  all  probability,  somewhcra 
on  the  high-road  between  Finchley  and  London ;  but  Jack 
did  not  believe  there  was  anything  to  connect  him  with 
the  transaction. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  goods  were  concealed  whers 
they  could  be  recovered  with  very  little  risk  and  trouble. 

As  Jack  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  destination,  aud 
recollected  what  a  very  many  hours  he  had  been  absent, 
his  breast  began  to  be  filled  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  captain. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  Dick  Turpin's  condi- 
tion was  desperate  indeed. 

The  wound  in  the  head  was  a  very  ugly  one,  and, 
placed  as  he  was  beyond  the  aid  of  proper  medical  attend- 
ance, the  chances  were  rather  against  than  for  his  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

This  subject  was  such  a  painful  and  uncomfortable  one 
that  Jack  tried  his  best  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind,  and 
felt  heartily  glad  when  at  last  he  saw  before  him  the  dila- 
pidated gates. 

He  was  terribly  fatigued,  and  so  was  his  horse. 

Before  he  had  got  half-way  up  the  avenue,  a  figure 
glided  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  and  then  Jaf-k  know  who 
it  was. 

It  was  Claude  Duval. 

He  hastened  to  his  old  comrade's  side. 

"Well,  Jack,"  he  said,  "what  luck  ?" 

"I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  utmost  anticipations  !" 
1  aul  glad  of  that;  but,  as  you  may  easily  think,  your 
prolonged  absence  made  us  dread  that  you  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  our  foes." 

"  I  have  had  some  narrow  escapes,  I  ia.n  assure  you,  but 
you  shall  know  all  at  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of  re- 
lating my  adventures  to  you.  First  jf  all,  tell  me  about 
Dick." 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  much,  except  that  he  seems  very  bad 
f>adeed ;  but  you  must  see  him.  1  fancy  it  is  food  he  wanta 
&a  much  anything." 

"  He  shall  soon  have  that,  theu,  and  of  the  most  nourish- 
ing charoxiter." 

"  That  is  good  news  again !  1  leel  very  uneasy  about 
him  myself." 

"And  I  too — and  I  too  !" 

NVTiile  this  little  conversation  was  in  progress,  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  and  Claude  Duval  ha4  made  their  way  along 
die  avenue  and  across  the  lawn  and  garden  to  th« 
stable. 
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harriedly  attended  to  the  two  friendfl  aacended  to^etfea  ^^^  proposes  that  his  three  combades  siiaix 

''Tt^'Ze'troni^siZ\yTornm.,,.^o  fully       -^  «-   -«   -^   --   koukst  ik   skakch  or  t„. 
shared  Claude  Duval's  anxieties,  and  equally  rejoiced  at 
Bixteen-Stiing  Jack's  safe  return. 

The  latter  hastOy  deposited  upon  the  table  the  various 
articles  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  then,  in  company 
with  his  two  comrades,  entered  the  adjoining  cbaiaber,  in 
which  Dick  Turpin  lay. 

They  found  him  awake  and  sensible. 

An  munis^  kable  smile  of  pleasure  came  over  t.ls  fac6 
'.  hen  he  saw  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  come  back. 

"I  am  better,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  whisper — "  I  am  sure 
I  am  much  better.  I  should  feel  almost  well  were  it  not 
for  the  low,  faint  feeling  which  at  times  comes  over  me, 
and  that,  I  am  persuaded,  arises  as  much  from  want  d 
food  as  anything,  for  I  have  lost  an  immense  quantity  of 
blood,  and  many  hours  have  elapsed  since  a  morsel  of  any 
kind  has  passed  my  lips. 

"  Then  if  that  is  all  you  require,  captain,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  in  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  "you  will  soon 
be  all  right,  for  I  have  brought  just  what  you  require ; 
and,  better  still,  I  have  secreted  close  at  hand  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  to  last  us  all  for  a  month  at  least." 

Dick  smiled  again,  in  token  of  satisfaction. 

The  effort  it  required  to  speak  was  too  much  for  his 
weak  state. 

In  the  meantime,  Maud,  who  had  slipped  out  of  the 
chamber  at  the  moment  the  three  friends  entered  it,  now 
returned,  bringing  with  her  a  portion  of  the  provisions 
Jack  had  brought. 

Turpin  made  a  slight  meal— they  feared  to  let  him  lake 
too  much — and  then  he  immediately  fell  asleep. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  only  too  glad  to  retire  and  do 
the  same. 

Towards  evening  they  all  assembled  again. 

Turpin  was  improving  in  a  manner  that  was  really 
wonderful  to  witness,  and  there  was  no  doubt  tb-at  by  re- 
ceiving plenty  of  proper  food  and  rest  he  would  soon  be 
all  right  again 


missr's  buried  chest  of  gold. 

Several  days  passed  by  without  the  occBrrence  of  any 
particular  incident,  save  that  Dick  Tuarpin  rapidly  pro- 
gressed towards  his  recovery. 

The  utmost  attention  was  paid  to  his  hurta,  and  this, 
combined  with  his  perfect  rest,  wrought  the  most  salutary 
effects. 

Every  momiiig  exhibited  an  improvement  in  his  appear- 
ance. 

As  for  iLis  three  comrades,  they  were  so  anxious  not  to 
do  anything  that  might  lead  to  their  discovery  while  he 
was  in  such  a  precarious  state,  that  they  kept  close  in  the 
mansion,  and  never  once  showed  themselves  abroad. 

It  was  about  a  week  from  that  morning  when  Dick 
Turpin  was  discovered  lying  close  to  the  gates,  that  he  was 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
chair  and  join  in  conversation. 

The  wound  itself  was  nearly  well,  and  what  he  most 
suffered  from  was  a  state  of  utter  weakness,  but  thia 
slowly  improved  from  day  to  day. 

There  was  no  doubt  time  was  the  only  thing  required 
to  set  all  right. 

It  was,  then,  one  evening,  a  week  after  his  accident,  that 
those  five  persons  in  whom  the  reader  feels  so  deeply  in- 
terested were  grouped  around  the  fire  in  that  chamber  in 
the  deserted  mansion  which  from  the  first  had  been  their 
head-quarters. 

Dick  Turpin,  with  his  head  bandaged  up,  was  sitting  in 
the  antique  chair,  which  had  been  di-awn  close  uj  »->  tho 
blazing  fire,  for,  though  spring  was  approaclung,  the 
weather  was  chilly. 

Behind  the  chair,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  back  of  it, 
was  Maud. 

She  was  looking  eagerly  into  Dick's  face,  and  listening 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  what  he  was  saying,  for  Dick 
was  addressing  his  coim-ades  in  animated  tones. 

Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  were 


Sixteen-String  Jack  then  related  at  length  the  strange    near  the  fire,  and  also  listening  to  their  captain 
lince  his  departure,        "  There  is  really  no  time  to  lose,"  T 


adventures  which  had  befallen  him  since 
Dick  Turpin  listening  to  the  whole  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention. 

When,  however,  he  described  the  different  articles  he 
had  hidden,  the  joy  of  all  was  unbounded. 

It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  they  would  ^ave  to  keep 
close  for  a  time,  until  Turpin  was  better,  and  therefore 
Jack's  intelligence  was  all  the  more  welcome. 

For  fear  what  he  had  hidden  should  be  discovered,  it 
tras  agreed  upon  that  they  would  fetch  some  of  the  things 
that  very  night. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  would  have  to  go,  because  he  alone 
would  know  where  to  look  for  the  various  articles ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Claude  Duval  shovild  accompany  him, 
while  Tom  King  remained  on  guard. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  hour  was  sufficiently  late,  the  two 
highwaymen  set  ofi  on  foot  for  the  little  wood.  _       ' 

They  agreed  to  go  on  foot  because  the  distance  itk  -^ 
straight  line  was  not  great,  and  because  they  were  less 
likely  to  attract  attention  than  if  they  were  on  horseback. 
It  would  be  easy  to  take  as  much  as  the*   luld  c«rry, 
(aid  conceal  it  at  the  mansion. 
This  was  what  they  did. 

Of  course,  they  were  careful  to  avoid  being  seen  r^ 
anyone,  and  succeeded,  for  they  were  far  r  ivay  from  ajiy 
high-road,  and  the  only  lane  was  the  one  from  which  the 
dilapidated  gates  opened. 

The  task  was  a  tiring  ona  and  many  joui'neys  had  to 

be  made.  > 

Long  before  the  faintest  streak  of  dawn  in  the  eastern 

horizon  betokened  the  approach   of  the  new  dav    oar 

friends  had  succeeded  in  performing  their  duty. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  found  everything  undisturbed,  just 
where  he  had  left  them,  though  they  might  not  have  con- 
tinued so. 

At  last,  as  we  have  said,  every  article  waa  c&rK«d  Rvay, 
including  several  that  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  cf 
transit,  but  they  removed  them  in  order  that  they  should 
not  afford  a  clue  to  the  whole  transaction. 

Thoroughly  wearied  out,  they  flung  themselves  down 
to  rest,  in  order  to  bn  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
Blight  axis* 


urpm  was  saymg. 
"  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  I  should  have  been 
wounded  just  when  I  was." 

"  But  it  might  have  been  worse,"  said  Maud,  gently. 
"  Be  thankful  that  your  wound  has  not  proved  fatal." 

"  True — true !  I  ought  to  be  so,  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
feeling  some  degree  of  vexation  at  being  laid  by  just  at 
the  time  when  aU  things  were  pi'ogressing  favoui'ably." 

"  It  is  no  use  to  regret  that." 

"  No,  Tom,  my  friend,  it  is  not ;  and  I  want  you,  as  1 
said  a  little  while  ago,  to  talk  over  some  plans  for  the 
future." 

"  You  have  some  plan  of  action  to  pi'opose,  of  coui-se  ? 

"  A  thought  has  certainly  occurred  to  me,  but  whether 
it  is  caiTied  out  depends  entirely  upon  yourselves." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  it  is,  captain." 

"  In  good  time.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  think  I  may 
eay  that  our  original  plan  is  still  to  be  adhered  to  ?" 

"ilost  certainly — a  better  could  not  possibly  be  found." 

"  So  I  think ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to  that  I  wish  to 
epeak." 

"  We  are  all  attention." 

"Well,  then,  you  have  already  collected  a  tolerabla 
amount  towards  the  sum  that  will  be  required  ?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  well,  considering  the  little  tme  we  haT» 
had." 

"  But  yet  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  like  enough !" 

^  I  thought  not." 
•But  what  is  it  that  you  have  to  propose  ?" 

'^'  Why,  something  that  I  wonder  has  not  occurred  to 
you  before,  and  how  it  is  that  I  never  have  thought  of  it 
until  to-day  I  cannot  make  out.  I  never  kneT?  «k»\ything 
so  slip  out  of  my  memory." 

"  What — what  ?" 

"  Why,  I  happened  to  recollect  where  prc^'nably  thrice 
the  amount  we  want  is  lying,  and  to  be  had  fpr  the  trouble 
of  fetching  away." 

''  I  know  what  you  mean,  Dick,"  interrupted  Tom  King. 
"  I  had  thought  of  it  before,  if  you  hadn't    ^  won't  (K- 

"  Whv  not  ?" 

"  It  won't." 
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«'  9oi  tli*t  ia  not  enough  reison." 

"Stop — st^!"  baid  Clande  and  Jack,  both  speaking 
together.    "  You  must  recollect  that  wo  Ao^'t  at  aO  un- 
derstand what  you  are  talMng  about." 
"Let  me  explain,"  said  Turpin. 
"  Pray  do  so  at  once." 

"  I  think  you  hare  heard  me  relate  the  adventure  before, 
ao  that  probably  the  only  thing  necessary  will  be  to 
remind  you  of  it.'' 

"  Weil,  what  was  the  adrenture  ?" 
"An  incident  that  befel  Tom  King  and  myself  some 
time  before  our  meeting  with  you — before,  indeed,  those 
occurrences  connected  with  Durley  Chine,  with  which  you 
ore  well  acquainted." 
•*  Yes— yes  P* 

"  It  was,  then,  one  night  when  we  entered  the  New 
Forest,  and  there  saw  a  miser  digging  for  a  chest  gJ  money 
wliich  he  had  bu»  jd" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  recoUect  now !  You  and  Tom  found  the 
chest  of  treasure  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  miser, 
ftnd  buried  it  somewhere  in  the  wood  yourselves  ?" 

"Just  so — that  is  precisely  it.    Friend  Tom  here  did 
not  care  much  about  .it,  and  had  the  matter  been  left  to 
him  he  would  not  have  disturbed  the  treasure  at  all." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  He  would  have  it  that  some  kind  of  ill  luck  would 
always  attach  itself  to  it." 
"  Ha,  ha !" 

"  You  laugh  !  I  could  not  help  doing  so  myself.  And 
now  let  me  make  a  long  story  short.  I  have  said  quite 
enough  to  enable  you  to  guess  my  intentions." 

"Oh  yes  I  You  think  it  would-be  worth  while  to  dig 
np  the  miser's  chest  ?"  said  Claude  Duval. 

"Certainly;  and  in  that,  rely  upon  it,  there  is  three 
times  as  much  wealth  as  we  require." 
"I  have  thought  of  it,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  And  you  think  it  won't  do,  of  course  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  think- 
ing so.     If  I  had    not,  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
matter  before." 

"  And  why  won't  it  do  ?" 
"  The  treasure  ia  no  longer  there." 
"  No  longer  there !    How  do  you  know  that  ?    What  do 
you  mea.n  ?    Explain  yourself !" 

"  I  can  do  so  easily.  Have  you  forgotten  my  first  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate,  when  I  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  ?" 

"O'a  yes!  Bat  why  call  up  such  disagreeable  past 
events  ?" 

"  Simply  because  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  In  order  that 
I  might  have  no  chance  of  making  my  escape,  two  men, 
named  Biggs  and  WUson,  were  placed  in  the  cell  along 
with  me.  I  had  resolved  to  escape,  and  conceived  that  I 
might  be  able  to  win  these  two  men  over  to  my  interests 
by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  related  to  them  at  length  the  full  particulars  of 
cur  adventure  in  the  New  Forest,  at  the  same  time  telling 
them  that  we  had  buried  the  chest  not  far  from  the  dingle. 
I  agreed  that  they  should  accompany  me  to  the  place, 
when,  in  return  for  my  freedom,  1  would  show  them  where 
the  chest  of  treasure  was  hidden,  and  surrender  the  whole 
of  it  to  them." 

"  But  what  of  that  ?    You  did  not  escape." 
"  I  know  that.    It  seems  Mr.  Tapner,  w.**.o  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  Newgate,  had  been  listening  at  the  door 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  jus'  vmen  I  had  won  the  turn- 
keys over,  he  abrn^ptiy  entered,  gave  them  both  in  caatody, 
■Ld  put  two  fresh  men  in  the  cell." 
"  How  aggravating !" 
"Very  so! — was  it  not?" 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  treasure  ntjt  bdng 
where  you  biiried  it  ?  You  did  not  show  them  where  it 
was  ?" 

"  1  certainly  did  not,  but  I  told  them  pretty  well !     You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  when  these  two  men  were  re- 
leased, as  they  would  be,  they  would  hasten  off  to  the 
New  Forest,  and,  guided  by  the  information  they  pos- 
sessed, would  make  the  closest  search  for  the  burieu  3S«a- 
Bure." 
"  And  do  yo«  think  they  would  succeed  ?" 
"  I  consider  it  very  likely,  having  such  a  good  clue  as  I 
g»ve  them,  and  they  wouldn't  be  very  sparing  with  their 
Wouble,  depend  upon  it." 
"  atfl),"  eaid  Turpin,  "  I  don't  think  thay  would  fiuJ  it' 


"But,"  urged  Tom  King,  "there  ia  something  further 
to  be  considered.  Mr.  Tapner,  the  Governor,  who  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace,  also  heard  the  particulars  of  that 
interesting  adventure.  Now,  when  he  found  himself  de- 
priv'3d  of  his  ofSce,  he  would  be  inclined  to  try  any  des- 
perate sort  of  speculation,  and  so  off  to  the  New  Forest 
he  would  go,  nor  would  he  rest  until  he  had  found  the 
treasure." 

"  There  ia  just  a  chance,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  after  a 

riuse,  ''  that  the  box  has  been  unburied  by  some  one,  but 
think  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  lies  where  we  left 
it  undisturbed.     What  do  you  think,  Claude  ?" 

"  I  tliink  as  you  do,  for  it  is  not  very  easy  f>,  igrijOae  to 
hit  opon  a  parwoC'*''  ^pot  "f  earth  ia  s'uci.^i  \  ^  ^iace  as 
the  New  Forest."  -.       '•      j_ 

"80  do  I,  and  therefore  what  I  pro^. -^  •»-^*v  ari' 
environs  of  London  are  so  well  watchcd'ti/t^.'^Ooa  Sat 
it  is  only  with  very  great  danger  that  we  ca?»  rTbtrviu  a. 
booty,  and  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  wo  should  go 
further  afield.  In  the  meantime,  the  alarm  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  would  subside.  As  for  myself,  I  shall 
have  to  keep  quiet  for  some  time  longer  in  order  properly 
to  regain  my  strength." 

"  You  will  indeed.  Do  not  venture  out  too  soon." 
"I  shall  not,  depend  upon  it.  And  now  to  come 
directly  to  the  proposition  I  wished  to  make  to  you. 
Because  I  cannot  stir  out  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
imprisoned.  Now,  if  you  will  leave  me  here  with  Maud 
I  shall  do  very  well ;  and  if  you  will  all  three  set  off  to  the 
New  Forest  you  will  be  advancing  our  scheme  very 
much.  For  instance,  if  you  fail  to  find  the  treasure — I 
am  not  much  afraid,  but  still,  supposing  you  do  fail,  you 
will  have  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  good 
booty  down  in  that  district  than  you  would  about  London, 
and  the  danger  would  not  be  half  so  great." 

" I  see  what  you  mean,  Dick,"  said  Tom  King,  "and 
now  you  put  it  in  that  light  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  do." 

"So  do  I,"  returned  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "because,  as 
you  bave  such  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  you  will  have 
no  oc"asion  to  leave  the  place,  and  while  you  keep  snugly 
hidden,  I  think  you  have  little  to  fear  on  the  score  of 
being  found  out  by  our  foes." 

"The  length  of  time  we  have  remained  here  undis- 
covered," repliad  Turpin,  "says  a  good  deal  in  favour  of 
the  excelisnce  of  our  hiding-place.  I  begin  to  think  we 
shall  not  be  suspected." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  That  is, 
if  you  are  only  properly  cautious." 

"Of  course,"  returned  Turpin.  "And  then,  with 
respect  to  your  journey,  you  will  be  able  to  set  out 
together,  and  so  will  be  a  mmtual  defence.  If  you  find 
the  miser's  treasure,  why,  so  much  tho  better ;  if  not,  you 
wiU  have  the  chance  of  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
and  by  the  time  you  come  back,  I  hope  I  shall  bo  re- 
covered, and  that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  enable  us  to 
put  our  scheme  into  execution." 
"  And  so  do  we  aU,  I  fancy." 

"  Is  it  agreed  upon,  then  ?  First,  that  you  leave  ma 
here  with  Maud  to  attend  upon  me ;  second,  that  you  all 
three  join  company  to  the  New  Forest  in  search  of  the 
buried  treasure;  and  third,  that,  whether  you  find  it 
or  not,  you  will  make  as  good  a  booty  as  opportunity  will 
vimit  *" 

*'  And  when  we  return "  said  Tom  King. 

"You  will  come  here,"  eaid  Turpin;  "when,  I  hope, 
you  will  find  me  more  like  myself  than  I  am  now." 

In  th'8  manner,  then,  the  expedition  to  the  New  Forest 
was  agreed  upon. 

Little  did  they  think,  when  planning  the  future,  what 
^t^ange  and  unlooked-for  events  would  take  place,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  deranging  all  their  schemes. 
But  we  ought  not  to  anticipate. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  recount  what  befel  the 
three  highwaymen  iipon  their  excursion,  and  also  what 
happened  to  DicK  Turpin  and  Maud  during  tiieir  lonely 
sojourn  in  the  deserted  mansion. 

By  the  time  their  future  proceedings  were  agreed  upon, 
the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  so,  very  wisely, 
they  all  retired  to  rest,  for  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  possession  of  their  full  bodily  energies,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  contend  with  the  number  leas  diflicuUiM 
which  would  be  sure  to  assail  them. 

it  was  late  the  next  day  whon  they  all  aaaemblod ;  ai>4 
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having  partaken  of  a  hearty  moal  together,  they  set 
about  making  their  preparations,  for  the  three  highway- 
men had  resolved  to  set  out  upon  their  journey  that  very 
night.  1^ 

These  preparations  lasted  them  till  nightfall,  by 
which  time  they  had  everything  properly  arranged. 

The  horses  had  been  attended  to,  and  got  into  as  good 
order  as  possible,  though  they  were  not  in  such  condition 
for  the  road  as  could  have  been  wished,  in  consequence 
of  the  poor  quality  of  the  food  they  had  eaten. 

This,  probably,  they  would  be  able  to  remedy. 

At  last  the  hour  for  parting  came. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  separate  from 
friends,  and  the  highwaymen  felt  it  particularly  so. 

Cut  off  as  they  were  from  all  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, it  is  only  natural  that  the  attachment  they  had 
formed  for  each  other  should  be  of  a  deep  and  more  last- 
ing character  than  of  those  persons  who  have  all  the 
world  before  them  to  choose  acquaintances  from. 

Added  to  this,  there  was  the  doubt  whether  they 
should  ever  see  each  other  again. 

To  one  or  more  of  them  that  might  prove  to  be  a  last 
parting. 

Their  situation  was  extremely  perilous  and  critical,  and 
they  could  not  tell  how  soon  a  catastrophe  might  occur. 

All  these  gloomy  thoughts  filled  the  minds  of  our 
friends  when  the  moment  came  for  them  to  bid  adieu  to 
their  captain,  and  they  were  more  than  half  inclined  to 
abandon  their  enterprise,  and  remain  along  with  their 
captain  until  he  was  strong  and  well  enough  to  defend 
himself. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  all  of  them  had  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  more  influenced  by  their  fore- 
bodings than  they  did. 

Things  were  doomed  to  take  a  different  course,  how- 
ever. The  forebodings  respecting  this  parting  were 
shared  in  by  all,  and  yet  neither  expressed  them. 

All  were  glad  when  the  farewell  words  were  spoken. 

Turpin  was  not  well  enough  to  descend  into  the  gar- 
den,  but  he  placed  himself  at  that  top  window  which 
overlooked  such  a  large  portion  of  the  grounds,  and 
watched  them  take  their  departure. 

When  the  tliree  liighwaymen  mounted,  the  night  had 
just  begun,  and  the  bright  and  nearly  full  moon  was 
only  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

On  leaving  the  deserted  habitation  which  had  fur- 
nished them  for  so  long  with  a  safe  shelter,  they  felt  as 
though  they  were  bidding  adieu  to  home— and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  home  to  them. 

Upon  reaching  the  lawn,  they  paused  and  looked  back. 

At  the  top  of  the  window  we  have  mentioned,  they 
could  see — though  indistinctly — the  faces  of  Maud  and 
Dick  Turpin. 

They  waved  their  hands  in  token  of  farewell. 

The  three  highwaymen  returned  the  salutation,  and, 
then,  setting  their  horses  in  motion,  were  the  next  mo- 
ment lost  among  the  trees  which  fringed  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXCI. 

THE  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN  ARE  AFFORDED  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY  OF   REDRESSING   AN   INFAMOUS  WRONG. 

Passing  through  the  gates,  the  three  highwaymen 
struck  straight  across  the  country,  apparently  in  a  di- 
rection quite  opposite  to  that  which  they  ought  to  take. 

But  they  had  carefully  considered  which  would  be  their 
best  route,  and  galloped  over  the  fields  because  they 
had  found  there  was  so  much  less  danger  of  being  in- 
tercepted by  their  foes. 

When  they  got  a  certain  distance  from  London,  they 
imagined  they  would  have  things  very  much  their  own 
way. 

To  be  sure,  they  would  not  have  anything  to  fear 
from  their  worst  foes,  the  dragoons,  for  it  was  only 
those  roads  immediately  surrounding  London  that  were 
regularly  patrolled. 

But  the  highwaymen  were  not  aware  how  industri- 
ously handbills  and  placards,  describing  them  with  great 
aoouraoy,  had  been  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
the  very  large  reward  which  was  offered  for  their  appre- 
hension had  the  effect  of  putting  everybody  on  the  alert. 

In  every  direction  people  were  on  the  look-out  for 
them,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack's  encounter  with  the 


officers  at  the  Tiger's  Head  at  Hatfield  had  created 
quite  a  ferment. 

It  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  all  the  police  in  every 
county  town  for  miles. 

In  perfect  ignorance  of  all  this,  our  friends  took  their 
way  over  the  meadows.  i* 

Although  they  appeared  to  go  in  a  straight  line,  yet 
in  reality  they  bent  slowly  round  to  the  left,  which  was 
the  direction  in  which  they  wished  to  go. 

The  high-roads  leading  out  of  London  had  to  be 
crossed  several  times,  and  once  or  twice  they  had  a  nar- 
row escape  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  dragoons. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  avoided  this. 

When  they  found  themselves  once  fairly  in  full  gallop 
across  the  country,  they  forgot,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
foreboding  feelings,  for  the  rapid  motion  of  their  steeds 
had  a  remarkably  invigorating  effect. 

At  length,  after  two  hours'  hard  riding,  the  highway- 
men deemed  themselves  sufficiently  distant  from  London 
to  emerge  into  the  high-road. 

At  any  rate,  they  did  so,  and  continued  to  take  their 
way  along  its  level  surface  at  a  gentle  trot,  for  their 
horses  were  exhausted,  not  only  from  the  miles  they  had 
travelled  and  their  rapid  speed,  but  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uneven  character  of  the  road  over  which 
they  had  to  go. 

As  far  as  ever  they  could  see,  not  a  single  habitation 
was  in  sight. 

On  all  sides  of  them  were  meadows  and  green  trees, 
and  all  those  objects  which  go  to  make  up  a  purely 
rural  landscape 

Here,  then,  were  the  highwaymen,  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  enemies,  and  they  had  but  one  wish, 
which  was,  that  their  captain  formed  one  of  the  party. 

The  hour  was  very  late— almost  too  late  for  them  to 
hope  to  meet  with  any  passengers.  For  this,  however, 
they  cared  little  ;  their  object  was  to  get  as  far  away 
from  London  as  possible. 

With  light  and  careless  conver.«ation  Ihe  liighwaymen 
whiled  away  the  time,  and  to  have  heard  or  seen  them  as 
they  rode  along  the  moonlit  highway,  no  one  would 
have  believed  that  they  were  in  danger  of  tlieir  lives. 

But  so  it  was. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  compelled  to  allow  thtir 
horses  to  reduce  their  speed  to  a  walk,  for  the  poor 
creatures  were  utterly  (xhausted. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "we  shall  have  to 
put  up  at  the  first  public-house  we  come  to  where  accom- 
modation for  our  cattle  can  be  found.  The  rank  green 
stuff  whicli  they  have  lately  been  eating  has  weakened 
them  terribly." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Tom  King.  "Good 
sound  corn  is  what  they  want.  The  other  stuff  they 
ate  gave  them  no  support." 

"  I  feel  rather  doubtful  about  putting  up  at  public- 
houses,  after  my  last  adventure." 

"  And  well  you  may  do.    But  what  else  can  we  do  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  know  not." 

"  There  is  nothing  else.  Our  horses  must  be  fed,  and 
we  must  be  extra  vigilant  to  guard  against  the  risk." 

"That  is  it,"  said  Tom  King;  "and  you  must  recollect 
that  we  are  a  long  distance  from  London  now,  and  con- 
sequently the  chances  of  our  being  recognised  are  much 
diminished." 

"Very  true.  Then,  may  we  consider  it  as  settled 
that  we  are  to  stop  at  the  next  inn  we  come  to  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  It  will  soon  be  morning  now,  and  you  know  that  in 
the  country  most  inns  are  open  before  sunrise.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  shall  have  some  distance  to  go,  for 
as  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  sign  of  human  life." 

"  We  will  push  on  gently.  Doubtless,  by  tlio  time 
the  sun  rises  we  shall  approach  some  village." 

It  was  very  tiresome,  however,  to  journey  along  at 
such  a  pace,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  though  they 
did  not  resign  themselves  without  grumbling. 

In  order  to  rest  their  horses  still  more,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  change,  they  dismounted,  and  led  their  steeds 
by  the  bridle.  It  was  a  strange  mode  of  proceeding, 
but  still  it  was  not  altogether  an  unpleasant  one. 

They  were  now  able  to  talk  even  more  at  their  ease. 

Ere  long,  the  night  slowly  glided  along,  and  morning 
came.  The  light  was  faint  at  first,  but  soon  it  increased 
in  power, 
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Just  as  the  ruddy  tint  in  the  east  gave  token  that  the 
8UU  was  about  to  rise,  our  friends  rtmounted  their  horses 
and  continued  on  their  way  at  a  slightly  quickened 
pace. 

In  a  little  while  they  caught  sight  of  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  a  house. 

They  jumped  in  a  moment  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  inn. 

But  before  they  could  make  any  remark  about  it,  Tom 
King  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"Look— look,  my  friends!  What  is  that  yonder?  Look 
— oh,  look! 

Claude  Duvai  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  at  once  looked 
in  the  direction  in  which  Tom  King  pointed. 

There  was  a  curve  in  the  road,  about  a  hundred  yards 
before  them,  and  it  was  round  this  curve  that  the  building 
was  situated  which  they  had  taken  for  an  inn. 

The  chimney-pots  and  roof  were,  as  we  have  said,  visible 
ftbove  the  tree-tops. 
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Eound  this  curve  in  the  road,  then,  there  came  at  a 
rapid  pace  a  young  girl— a  child,  indeed,  for  her  age  could 
not  have  been  more  than  thirteen. 

She  was  evidently  running  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  and 
that  speed  was  something  marvellous,  and  could  only  have 
been  attained  under  the  pressure  of  some  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

It  was  the  speed  of  the  hunted  fawn. 

Upon  her  young  and  lovely  countenance  there  Vas  an 
unmistakable  expression  of  extreme  terror. 
_  Her  alarm,  as  could  be  seen  at  once,  was  excessive — her 
lips  were   apart,  her   cheeks   flushed,  and  her  eyes  un- 
naturally dilated. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  which  had  burst  sufjdenly  upon 
Tom  King's  vision,  and  had  caused  him  to  utter  the  ex- 
clamations we  have  set  down. 

oo  great  was  the  little  girl's  agitation,  that  she  did  not 
r,be  that  our  friends  were  on  the  road  until  she  had  coma 
Josa  to  theufe 
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Then  sho  paused  irresolutely  for  an  instant. 

Dming  that  brief  space  of  time,  she  looked  in  rapid 
auccession  into  each  of  their  countenances. 

It  would  seem  that  Tom  King  pleased  her  best,  for, 
clasping  her  fairy ^Jike  hands  together,  she  hastened  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  before  until  she  came  up  to  him. 

To  Tom  King's  great  surprise,  no  saoner  had  she  done 
jc  than  she  seized  his  right  hand  with  both  her  own. 

The  astonishment  of  our  friends  at  this  sudden  meeting 
EQay  be  imagined,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  little  girl  with 
the  greatest  curiosity. 

On  her  part,  she  looked  up  appealingly  and  imploringly 
into  Tom's  face. 

Her  large  brilliant  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears,  and 
her  lips  parted  as  she  strore  painfuDy  to  speak. 

But  so  great  was  her  terror  and  excitement,  that  she 
could  not  utter  a  single  syllable. 

Tom  King,  perceiving  this,  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
agitation. 

"  Fear  not,  little  one !"  he  said ;  "  we  will  not  harm 
you !  What  is  it  you  want — You  grasp  my  hand,  and  look 
imploringly  at  me,  as  though  it  was  "in  my  power  to  aid 
you  in  some  way. " 

The  little  girl  nodded  her  head  while  Tom  spoke  this 
last  sentence,  as  though  to  imply  that  he  was  quite  correct 
in  his  supposition. 

Still  she  could  not  command  her  voice  t"-  address  him, 
and  the  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever  dowti  Her  cheeks. 

As  some  elder  brother  might  have  done,  Tom  Bling  drew 
the  little  girl  towards  him. 

She  still  retained  the  hold  which  she  had  taken  of  his 
one  hand. 

The  other  Tom  placed  on  her  head,  as  it  rested  against 
his  breast. 

"  Now,  little  one,"  he  said,  in  cheerful  and  kindly  tones, 
"  let  me  know  what  your  request  is,  and  rest  assured  it 
shall  bo  granted.     TeU  me  what  I  can  do  to  serve  you." 

"  Mamma !"  said  the  little  girl — "  not  me,  but  mamma  I  I 
want  you  to  serve  mamma !" 

"  Your  mamma.  Little  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  raamma !  I  want  you  to  save  her  from  Richard 
and  from  Mr.  Tagg  !" 

The  little  girl  broke  out  into  sobs  and  tears  again. 

"  We  shall  be  as  glad  to  serve  your  mamma  as  we  should 
he  to  serve  you,  little  one,"  said  Tom  King ;"  b'ft  you 
must  tell  us  in  what  way  we  can  be  of  service.'' 

"Yes,  yes!  I  will!" 

"  In  the  first  place,  y©u  must  teU  me,  who  is  Richard,  and 
who  is  Mr.  Tagg  ?" 

"0h  yes !  I  had  forgotten  I  I  must  tell  yoa  that?" 

"  Certainly  you  must." 

The  young  girl  dashed  her  tears  aside. 

"Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "tell  who  is  Richard." 

"  My  brother." 

"  Your  brother  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  my  real  brother,  you  understand." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Tom  King,  "  I  don't  quite  under- 
etand.  If  Kichard  is  not  your  real  brother,  how  can  he 
be  your  brother  at  all  ?"* 

"  He  is  not  my  brother,  though  my  papa — not  my  real 
papa,  you  know — would  make  me  call  Eichard  my  brother. 
He  beat  me  until  I  consented." 

"Beat  you?" 

"Yes." 

A  C17  of  indignation  Ki>m  the  lips  of  all  three  of  the 
highwaymen  followed  this  avowal. 

To  them  it  seemed  the  most  horrible  profanation  to 
think  that  anyone  should  adopt  such  harsh  measures  to 
one  so  fragile  and  so  beautiful. 

Still,  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  shs 
meant  about  her  real  papa  and  her  real  brother. 

Tom  King  stroked  caressingly  the  fair,  beautifal  Sair 
npon  the  child's  head. 

She  grew  calmer  under  the  influence  of  their  kindness. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "try  if  you  can  tell  us  quietJy 
'srhat  you  want  us  to  do." 

"I  will  try  ftxr,  I  will  indeed— but  I  have  been  so 
Irightened !" 

"  You  seem  lerrified,  but  if  you  do  not  explain  matters 
Id  tis  wo  cannot  possibly  help  your  mamma  in  anv  war  "' 

"  I  know  that." 

"  i  Hva  glad  you  comprehend  that    and  now— are  yoa 

"  Ysa,  y«~I  am— I  willbr  r 


"  That  will  do ;  and  now,  first  of  aM,  tcU  us  precisely  wno 
Eichard  is.  You  say  he  is  your  broiher,  but  not  yo»r  real 
broiik«r?" 

"YesT 

"Well,  I  do  not  understand  that.  1  want  you  to  explain 
^  me  what  you  mean.  If  Eichard  is  not  your  real  brother, 
.;^o  is?" 

"  I  have  no  real  brother." 

Tom  stroked  his  chin. 

The  cbi?d  vas  evidently  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain herseu  as  he  was  to  understand  her. 

He  resolved  to  try  another  tack. 

"  Have  you  a  papa  ?" 

"No." 

"  No  papa  ?" 

"No  ;  my  real  papa  is  dead,  and  so  is  my  other  papa. 
My  other  papa  is  Eichard's  papa,  but  Eichard  is  not  my 
real  brother,  I  know,  because  mamma  told  me  so." 

Tom  nodded  his  head. 

This  last  sentence  had  made  all  clear,  both  to  him  and 
to  his  comrades. 

The  little  girl  before  them  had  been  taught  to  call  her 
mother's  second  husband  papa,  and  Eichard  was  only  her 
half-brother. 

Such  a  thing  is  common  enough,  but  the  little  girl  knew 
very  well  that,  although  she  called  them  by  the  dear 
titles,  they  were  not  her  real  papa  and  brother. 


CHAPTER   CCCOXCn. 

IS  WmCH  THE  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN  LEAEN  SOME  ;KUBTIIEB 
PAKTICITLAKS  CONCERXIMG  RICHARD  NARBS  AND  LAWTEB 
TAGa. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  conceive  the  interest  which  this 
simple  incident  had  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  three 
highwaymen. 

Had  they  been  asked  why  they  felt  so  much  interest, 
they  would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  meeting  had  taken  place  so 
unexpectedly — perhaps  because  the  incident  differed  so 
remarkably  from  any  that  had  previously  befallen  them. 

But  the  cause  which  produced  their  interest  matters 
little. 

All  three,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  what  had  just 
taKen  place  was  but  the  prelude  to  some  events  of  a  still 
more  interesting  character. 

Some  tale  of  wrong  and  suffering  seemed  already  to  b« 
shadowed  forth  by  the  few  words  which  the  child  had 
uttered,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  &6y  had  met 
seemed  to  heighten  the  idea. 

There  was  much  to  learn,  however,  and  time  would 
probably  be  an  object  of  importance,  while  it  would  still 
be  of  importance  that  they  shoidd  receive  full  and 
accurate  information. 

Tom  therefore  resolved  to  question  the  little  girl  stiU 
further. 

"  Then  you  have  had  two  papas  ?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  only  one  real  papa!  He  died  along  while 
ago,  when  I  was  such  a  little  one !  I  so  loved  my  real 
papa,  and  he  loved  me  too !" 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt !  Who  could  help  loving  you  f 
E'At  you  have  not  had  two  mammas  ?" 

'•  Oh  no,  no !" 

"  And  it  is  your  real  mamma  who  is,  as  I  take  it,  ia 
some  sort  of  danger  from  your  half-brother  Richard  and 
some  one  else  named  Tagg  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  lawyer  !" 

"  Oh  indeed !  The  interest  increases !  Now  tkere  is  a 
lawyer,  there  will  certainly  be  som«  villany  in  the  matter  f 
After  your  papa  died,  your  mamma,  married  again  ?" 

"  Yes.  that  was  to  my  other  papa  !"  ' 

"  Exactly ;  and  when  your  mamma  married  him  he  had 
a  son  named  Richard,  and  you  were  told  to  call  him  yoUf 
brother  ?" 

The  little  girl  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  she  cried,  in  joyous  tones,  "  that  is  it ! 
That  is  quite  right ;  but  I  woijild  not  call  him  brother 
Eichard  till  my  new  papa  beat  ma  and  made  me  do 
so!" 

"  And  did  yoiir  mamms  let  him  beat  jan  ?" 

■•  y!i9  cuuiou't  help  it,  for  he  used  to  UaI   h^  *!»' 

"  Tbd  iulomoaa  wr«t«b  !** 
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"  He  is  dead !"  said  the  little  girl  gently. 

If  anything  had  bemi  wanting  to  complelo  the  obwin 
which  the  highwaymen  fancied  hung  over  tJt>e  littl**  ^irl, 
those  words  would  have  sufficed. 

The  death  of  the  man  who  had  treated  her  an'i  her 
mother  so  shamefully  had  robbed  her  of  the  rese/^itmeut 
which  it  was  only  natural  she  should  feel. 

Tom  was  so  delighted  that  he  stooped  down  an  I  kissed 
her  gently  on  the  forehead. 

"  Bless  you  !"  he  said,  "you  are  truly  as  gool  as  yoo 
•ro  beautiful." 

A  pause  ensued  after  these  words  were  spokao. 

Tom  King  broke  the  silence. 

"  We  understand  better  now !"  he  said,  "  You  can 
recollect  when  your  mamma  married  your  now  papa  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  lam  thirteen  now,  and  she  married  him 
when  I  had  just  turned  ten !" 

"  Then  it  is  about  three  years  ago.  And  how  long  is 
it  since  your  new  papa  died  ?" 

"  Two  days." 

"Only  two  days?" 

"That  is  all." 

"  How  did  he  die  ?" 

"  We  don't  know,  but  he  usea  to  drink  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  and  come  staggering  homo  when  he  could  hardly 
walk  !  One  night  mamma  sat  up  for  him,  but  he  never 
came  home,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  him  in  tha 
fishpond  on  the  lawn !" 

And  you  suppose  he  fell  in  while  staggering  home  i& 
the  way  you  mentioned  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  he  is  not  buried  yet  ?" 

"  No." 

"  And  Mr.  Tagg  ?" 

"  He  is  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Richard'ss." 

"  That  is  your  new  papa's  eon  ?" 

"Yes." 

"His  only  son  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  your  mamma  had  a  daughter  wfcc"  she  married 
your  new  papa,  and  he  had  a  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  right." 

"  And  there  are  no  more  children  ?" 

"  None." 

"  And  now  about  this  Mr.  Tagg  ?" 

"  Richard  brought  him." 

"When?" 

''The  same  morning  that  my  new  papa  wm  fonad  in 
the  fishpond." 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  The  lawyer  by  Richard's  directions  took  posseasioa  el 
•▼erything." 

"  And  what  did  your  mamma  say  to  that  ?" 

"  She  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  and  re-ry 
frightened  of  Richard,  so  she  went  up  into  her  owa  room, 
imd  took  me  with  her." 

"Well,  what  next?" 

"  I  persuaded  mamma  to  let  me  go  and  see  what 
Richard  and  Mi.  Tagg  were  about  «o  I  went  downstairs 
and  watched  them." 

"  Amd  what  did  you  see  '** 

"  Richard  and  the  ifTiyor  looked  over  all  my  new  papa's 
papers,  and  »tlijucked  every  drawer  and  box,  but  they 
•eemed  isappointed,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Tagg  say  : 

"  '  You  have  been  a  bit  too  fast,  Richard  I  Take  mv 
word  for  it,  there  is  no  such  paper  ia  existence,  so  vou 
have  had  all  your  trouble  for  nothing,  and  not  only  that, 
you  have  destroyed  all  chance  for  the  future  V  " 

"  And  what  did  Richard  say  to  th*t  ?" 

"  He  said  some  very  wicked  words,  ftnd  Boid  he  would 
succeed  in  spite  of  everything." 

"  What  paper  did  he'in-frii  t" 

"  I  don't  know  I" 

"  Had  you  ever  heard  anything  about  a  paper  before  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  so  had  poor  mamma !  My  new  papa  used 
to  come  with  a  paper  that  he  wanted  her  to  sign,  and  he 
used  to  threaten  dreadful  things  and  to  beat  her  '^lo,  but 
mamma  would  never  sign  it !" 

"Oh  indeed!  That  throws  considerable  ligb.  upon 
the  whole  affair !" 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  nodded,  for  they 
thought  90  too. 

The  interest  tliey  had  felt  in  the  little  girl inoroa3e<l, 
uid  now  that  she  had  grown  calmer  they  were  delight**! 


j  to  hear  what  clear  and  ready  replies  she  was  able  to  giva 
to  all  Tom's  questicnis. 

"  And  did  yov  iBOth«r  ever  ted  you  what  that  papez 
was  about  ?" 

"Not  exactly!* 

"  Do  you  know  what  being  rich  is,  little  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  replied  the  girl,  looking  up  in  wonder  tA 
the  question. 

*'  Well,  was  your  real  papa  rich  when  he  died  ?" 

'  Oh,  very !" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  He  oftAi  told  me  so." 

"  And  when  he  died,  do  yoa  know  what  became  of  his 
money  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  left  it  to  mamma — absolutely  !" 

The  little  girl  added  this  last  word  after  a  pause . 

"Absolutely,  little  one!  Where  did  you  hear  that 
word  ?" 

"  I  heard  the  lawyer  tell  mamma  that  papa — my  real 
papa,  you  know — had  left  her  all  his  money  and  property 
absolutely,  so  that  she  could  do  just  what  she  likod  with 
It!" 

"  Just  so  !    You  have  a  good  memory !" 

"I  recollect  that  quite  well !" 

"  And  this  paper  that  your  father  wanted  your  mamma 
to  sign  !     Have  you  any  idea  what  it  was  about  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  mamma  cried  one  day,  and  said  that  my  new  papa 
waited  her  to  sign  a  deed  that  would  leave  the  property 
to  him." 

"And  she  refused,  you  say  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !" 

''Was  your  new  papa  rich ?" 

"Oh  no! — he  had  no  money  except  what  hs  mada 
mamma  give  him." 

"  And  now  he  is  dead,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  Richard  know  that  his  father  wanted  your  mamma 
to  sign  the  paper?" 

"  Quite  well.  Richard  used  to  demand  money  from  his 
father,  and  they  often  used  to  quairel  together  about  it, 
until  at  last  Richard  was  turned  out  oi  i&e  house,  and 
told  never  to  come  into  it  again." 

"*  Who  turned  Richard  out  ?" 

"  His  father." 

"  And  when  was  that  ?" 

"  A  tx)ut  a  week  ago." 

"  And  did  Richard  keep  away  ?" 

"  Yea." 

"  And  di3  not  come  back  untU  the  morrarrg  wbra  hta 
father  «r:s  found  dead  in  the  fishpond?" 

•♦J? J  -not  till  then." 

"  One  more  question.  Did  you  ever  see  ilr.  Tagg  untU 
Lo  came  with  Richard  ?" 

"  Yos,  once." 

"  When  was  that  ?" 

"  He  came  to  see  my  new  papa." 

"  Was  that  before  your  mamma  was  asked  to  sign  tha 
deed  ?" 

"  Yes,  just  before." 

Tom  King  and  his  companions  exchanged  glances. 

They  understood  by  that  that  Mr.  Tagg  had  drawn  up 
the  deed. 

"And  this  was  the  paper  they  were  looking  for?" 

"  I  expect  so.  But  they  could  not  find  it.  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  mamma  had  been  so  tor^ired,  that  the  day 
before  papa  was  found  drowned  she  made  a  soi-t  of  half 
promise  to  sign  the  deed." 

"  That  is  very  important ;  and  now,  to  bring  this  long 
examination  to  a  close,  what  did  Richard  and  Mr.  Tagg 
do?" 

"  They  oiime  to  mamma  and  asked  her  for  the  paper. 
She  told  them  that  she  had  it  not,  and  that  she  had  nevci 
signed  it." 

"  What  did  Richard  and  Mr.  Tagg  say  to  that  ?" 

"Richard  said  nothing,  but  Mr.  Tagg  said  she  would 
have  to  sign  it." 

"  What  did  your  mamma  say  ?" 

"  She  cried  very  much,  and  told  them  h«w  cruel  it  wnn 
of  them  to  serve  her  so,  but  declared  that  she  would  not 
sign  the  deed  and  disinherit  her  child  to  benefit  Uiohnf^ 
Narea." 

"  Is  that  hlfl  aeacs  ?" 

"  Yes." 
i     "  What  asit  f" 
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"  Mr.  Tagg  said  he  should  take  moans  to  make  her  s%Q 
the  (looil.  1  was  standing  ncixr  the  bed,  so  he  caoghtbck? 
of  ine,  and  said  he  would  lock  me  up  in  a  room  ai  fcfee  top 
of  the  house,  and  I  should  stay  there  eithOT  until  I  was 
Btai-ved  to  death,  or  unti'  my  mamma  cho««  to  siga  the 
lieed." 

"  The  monster !     Go  on,  pray !" 

"  Mamma  screamed,  but  she  was  too  wearf  ?o  dsfpn>i 
lae.  I  screamed  and  nearly  fainted  when  I  felt  that 
dreadful  lawyer  touch  me ;  but  I  was  no  match  for  such 
strength  as  he  had.  My  mother  refused  to  sign,  and  Mr. 
Tagg  carried  me  shrieking  and  screaming  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  shut  me  into  a  large  attic  that  was  never 
used.  He  locked  the  door,  and  then  nailed  it  up,  and 
went  downstairs  again,  but  not  until  he  shouted  through 
the  keyhole,  '  You  shall  stay  there  and  starve  to  death  ! 
You  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  drink  until 
your  mother  haa  signed  the  deed  I'  " 

CHAPTER  CCOCXCIIL 

EN   WHICH  THE   LITTLE    GIRL    PROVES    HERSEI.P     Prt  BS  A 
REAL   LITTLE   HEROINE. 

Tom  King  had  perhaps  taken  the  longest  means  to  obtiiin 
the  particulars  of  the  little  girl's  story,  but  if  the  longest, 
h  was  the  best. 

By  asking  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves  to  his 
minll,  ho  obtained  a  more  complete  account  than  the  child 
could  possibly  have  given  without  some  such  assistance. 

As  it  was,  Tom  believed  he  had  drawn  out  evoiy  im- 
portant fact. 

lie  believed  that  he  understood  the  whole  story,  from 
first  to  last. 

Tlie  only  thing  he  had  yet  to  learn  was  the  means  by 
which  she  had  escaped  from  her  prison. 

Upon  this  point  he  naturally  felt  curious,  for  the  little 
girl  did  not  look  like  one  who  would  attempt  to  carry  out 
any  desperate  plan  of  action. 

As  to  the  service  she  wanted  them  to  render  her 
mother,  that  was  clear  enough. 

It  was  to  free  her  from  the  infamous  persecutions  of 
Richard  Nares  and  Lawyer  Tagg. 

Although  our  friends  had  particular  l^isiness  of  their 
own  on  hand,  and  no  spare  time  to  devote  to  the  concerns 
ef  other  people,  yet  they  never  hesitated  a  second  about 
what  thoy  should  do  in  the  present  instance. 

First  of  all,  however,  Tom  said 

"  My  des'  little  girl,  yon  have  told  us  your  story  very 
veil,  and  I  think  we  conipreliend  all  the  important  par- 
ticulars connected  with  it.  There  is  only  one  point  upon 
which  we  feel  anxious  and  curious." 

"  And  what  is  that,  sir  ?"'  asked  the  little  girl,  simply. 

"  Why,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  the  room  in  the  way 
you  describe,  how  comes  it  that  you  are  here  on  the  high- 
road at  sunrise  this  morning  ?  and  where  were  you  run- 
ning to  so  fast  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you  ?" 

A  flush  of  colour  came  to  the  child's  face  when  Tom 
thus  spoke. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  "that  I  would  not  be 
the  means  of  causing  mamma  to  make  away  with  her  i.ro- 
perty ;  so,  after  Lawyer  Tagg  had  nailed  up  the  door,  and 
spoken  to  me  through  the  keyhole,  I  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  making  my  escape." 

"  What  a  brave  girl !     Go  on — what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  out  by  the 
door,  so  I  went  to  the  window." 

"  When  were  you  locked  in  ?" 

"  Last  night." 

"  You  did  not  remain  a  prisoner  long,  then  ?" 

"  No.  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  win- 
dow was  very  high,  and  looked  on  to  some  sloping  tiles." 

"  Could  you  open  the  window  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  roof  was  so  slippery  and  steep  that  I  was 
tifraid  to  venture  upon  it,  for  if  my  foot  had  slipped  there 
wa«  nothing  to  save  me  from  falling  to  the  ground." 

"  What  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"When  I  saw  how  little  hope  there  was  fehat  I  ahould 
te  able  to  make  my  escape,  I  sat  down  and  cried ;  bsfe  after 
fcwhile  I  grew  calmer,  and  when  I  thought  of  ray  jx)or 
ntiimma  I  felt  quite  strong." 

The  highwaymen  looked  with  admiration  at  this  iaVf'ly 
child,  who  po     essed  tne  q^uilities  of  a  true  heroino. 

Never  beWe,  tUev  thatu^  t,  had  they  beheJci  oa^hiag 


Her  coura§eousne88  and  fortitude  were  juat  cftlimlated 
to  please  them. 

'•  Brs.vo,  my  dear !"  said  Tom  King,  quite  enthusiastically. 
"  Do  go  on ;  we  are  full  of  impatience  to  hear  the  rest." 

Th.i  little  girl  seemed  somewhat  confused  by  this  last 
sjfeocli,  but,  encouraged  by  Tom  King's  looks,  she  con- 
tinued her  artless  but  interesting  story. 

"  I  got  up  after  that.  1  had  been  crying  a  long  time,  for 
I  found  it  had  got  quite  dark  when  I  tried  to  look  about 
me.  The  attic  was  quite  empty,  and  so  I  could  look  for 
no  help  from  that  quarter,    apA    turned  to  the  win<low 


"  And  did  you  hear  nothing  of  Richard  and  Mr.  Tagg  ?" 

"  No.  When  I  was  locked  up,  I  suppose  they  thought  I 
was  safe.  But  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  though 
the  tiles  were  so  slippery,  and  the  danger  of  a  fall  so 
great,  I  resolved  to  risk  my  life  rather  than  lose  my 
liberty." 

"  You  are  a  little  heroine !" 
i     The  youn^  girl  went  on  without  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"I  crept  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  roof.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  (hat  I  waited  until  night  before  I  made  my 
di^^perate  ven  ture,  because  I  could  not  see  so  much  of  my 
danger.  I  slipped  once  or  twice,  and  felt  giddy  and  sick, 
but  I  recovered  mj'self,  and  crept  along  until  I  c«me  to  a 
place  where  I  nhould  have  to  descend  several  feet  to  get 
upon  a  lower  portion  of  the  roof.  Fortunately  the  place 
below  me  was  Ifat,  and  covereii  with  lead.  1  lowered  my- 
self by  my  hands,  and  then  let  go." 

"  You  did  not  hurt  yourself?" 

"  Only  a  very  little.  I  crept  along  again,  and  then  came 
to  the  tanks.  I  dropped  down  upon  these  in  a  similar 
m.'inner,  and  thl^  time  without  any  injury.  From  The 
tanks  I  got  on  to  some  outhouses,  and  from  the  oathousoa 
to  the  ground." 

"You  are  roallj'  the  bravest  little  girl  that  ever  I 
met  with  !     AmJ  w<Tre  you  long  in  making  your  escape  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tel',  but  I  was  either  very  long  or  else  it 
was  very  late  before  I  made  the  attempt.  At  last,  how- 
ever, 1  reached  the  ground,  amd  then  I  resolved  to  ru»  on 
along  the  high-road  until  I  saw  some  one  carfiing,_and  if  I 
liked  their  looks,  tc  tell  tbem  my  story  asd  a^  theta  ta 
help  me." 

"  * y»n  saw      ?" 

'■Ycg.'^ 

"  And  as  you  have  told  us  year  aSory,  I  suppsstj  yom 
liked  our  looks  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  felt  that  £  could  trust  you  fully,  afi4  so  I  told 
you  all  from  first  to  last." 

"  You  have,  and  in  a  manner  that  <ioes  yea  iafj^ke 
credit." 

"  And  will  you  help  me ; — will  you  save  my  poor  mainnaa 
from  Richard  and  Lawyer  Tagg?" 

"  You  may  depend  we  shall !  It  will  give  us  the 
greatest  pleasui-e  to  defeat  the  two  rascals  whose  villany 
probably  is  of  deeper  dye  than  you  can  possibly  imagine  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Never  mind  just  at  present.  Wo  will  wait  and  sea 
whether  our  suspicions  are  well  or  ill  founded." 

"  Come,  then ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  my 
mamma.    You  will  save  her,  will  you  not  ?" 

'•  Oh  yes !  Rely  upon  it,  we  will  soon  rid  the  house  of 
Richard  and  his  friend  the  lawyer !" 

"  Come,  then,  sir !  Oh,  do  como  at  once,  and  bring  those 
other  two  gentlemen  along  with  you ;  there  has  been  quite 
time  enough  lost  already !" 

"  There  has,  but  still  I  do  not  think  your  mamma  is  In 
any  immediate  danger,  so  do  not  alarm  yourself  on  that 
account.  They  will  not  proceed  to  harsh  measures,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  and  they  will  not  be  long  able  to  keep  from 
her  the  knowledge  of  your  escape." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  could  see  mamma  tremble  when 
bhe  lawyer  announced  his  purpose." 

"  If  anything  would  induce  her  to  sign  the  deed,  their 
power  over  you  would  have  that  effect.  All  will  be  well, 
however  You  and  your  mamma  will  be  freed  from  these 
tillaius  for  ever,  and  then  you  will  both  be  happy." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  sir — thanks  !  A  thousand  thanks  for  yoai 
kindness  towards  us  !" 

And  the  child  kissed  Tom's  hand  eagerly. 

"  Lead  the  way  f"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  husky 
with  emotion,  for  the  behaviour  and  appearax  ce  of  ihM 
gentle  and  beautiful  being  had  made  a  deep  impressioa 
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opon  hha  "Lead  the  V7ay,  and  we  wUl  follow*  Yoav 
troubles  will  soon  be  over  now !" 

With  willing  gladness  the  little  girl  advanced  along  the 
?oad  in  the  direction  from  which  she  had  so  recently  come. 

The  three  highwaymen  dismounted  again  to  follow 
her,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  converse  tcj^her 
upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  they  should  ad  tpt  ia 
order  to  carry  out  theii'  plans. 

What  was  agreed  'ipon,  we  need  not  troaWe  the  vssAer 

witn. 

Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  continue  to  describe  Iteir  pro- 
eeedings. 

It  was  a  fortunate  chance  which  threw  the  little  giri  in 
the  way  of  our  three  friends. 

The  reader  of  these  chronicles  is  well  aware  that  no- 
thing was  so  pleasing  to  them  as  to  be  able  to  intei-pose 
their  powerful  presence  between  the  oppressor  and  his 
victim. 

It  was  ever  their  plan  to  place  themselves  upon  the 
weaker  side,  and  defend  the  helpless  to  the  utmost 

There  was  something  in  the  whole  of  this  »Artnt\iT& 
which  pleased  them  exceedingly. 

The  little  girl,  who,  though  so  delicate,  had  yet  proved 
herself  so  true  a  heroine,  won  their  utmost  admiration. 

They  felt  that  they  would  gladly  do  anything  to  render 
her  a  service,  or  run  any  amount  of  risk  in  her  behalf. 

Then  their  acute  perceptions  enabled  them  to  see  more 
deeply  into  the  whole  of  this  transaction  than  the  little 
girl  herself  could. 

Should  their  suspicions  be  confinned,  they  felt  they  had 
Buch  a  power  over  Eichard  Nares  and  his  rascally  accom- 
plice as  would  compel  them  to  quit  the  house. 

All  this  will  be  seen,  however,  as  we  proceed. 

The  little  girl  went  on  before  with  a  rapid  step. 

She  was  anxious  that  her  mother  should  be  released  from 
her  persecution  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Our  friends  were  not  less  desirous  of  making  haste,  not 
only  because  they  had  no  time  to  spare  themselves,  but 
because  they  feared  if  they  lingered  they  would  reach  the 
house  too  late. 

The  fears  of  Mrs.  Nares  might  be  so  worked  upon  that 
at  the  last  moment  she  might  l»e  weak  enough  to  sign  the 
document. 

It  was  very  necessary  to  prevent  this,  though  they  had 
a  scheme  in  readiness  that  would  even  clear  them  of  this 
difficulty. 

At  last  the  curve  ia  the  road  of  which  we  have  already 
•poken  was  reached. 

It  was  a  long,  sweeping  curve,  and  it  took  tliem  some 
time  to  get  round  it. 

The  house,  the  top  of  which  they  had  been  able  to  see 
over  the  trees,  was  much  more  distant  than  they  had  at 
first  imagined. 

The  clearness  and  brillianay  of  the  morning  air  had 
ieceived  them. 

The  sun  was  now  fairly  above  the  horizon. 

The  god  of  day  shed  his  warm  yellow  beams  upon  the 
different  objects  which  cemposed  the  charming  landscape, 
and  brought  everything  to  life. 

At  length  the  builling  which  they  had  so  long  seen 
came  in  sight  as  ^  they  passed  round  the  corner  of  the 
road. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  they  had  at  first  tak*n  it 
for  an  inn,  but  now  they  found  they  had  been  mistaken 
upon  this  point. 

It  was  a  substantially-built  red-brick  residence,  stasdJ!:^^; 
in  its  own  grounds. 

It  was  cleaily  a  prirate  dwelling,  and  not  an  inn. 

"  This  is  it !"  said  the  little  girl  as  they  paused  before  it. 
"  Lock — there  is  the  house,  and  there  is  the  fishpond  on  the 
lawn !" 

"  Walk  on !"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  won't  stay  here  where 
we  may  be  seen.  Keep  on,  and  now,  my  dear,  point  out  to 
me,  if  you  can,  the  window  of  the  room  in  w'uch  you  last 
Baw  your  mother." 

"I  cannot  do  that  from  here." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  the  window  is  not  in  the  &ont  of  tuo  house, 
but  the  back." 

'■  Can  you  take  us  to  the  back  of  the  tiouse  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  easily." 

"  Then  do  so  at  once.    Are  thare  any  servants  ?" 

"Wo" 

"MOW  Is  that?" 


"  The  lawyer  sent  them  all  off." 

■^  A  strange  proceeding !" 

"  Very,  but  he  did.  'I  fanay  it  was  because  they  tJi 
lovod  mamma  and  me  better  than  they  loved  Richard  " 

*»  Quite  natiiral,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  want  any  wi4» 
nesses  to  their  nefarious  proceedings." 

The  little  girl  led  the  three  highwaymen  down  a  narrcw 
lane  that  p-^emed  to  run  past  one  side  of  the  hoase. 
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This  laae  did  indeed  run  past  the  side  of  the  house. 

In  fact  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ready  meam 
of  access  to  the  back  premises,  which  were  very  exten- 
sive, considering  the  size  and  style  of  the  house  itself. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  a  wall,  and  here  ths 
three  highwaymen  paused. 

"  The  gate  is  a  little  further  on,"  said  the  child. 

"Never  mind  that,  my  dear,"  relied  Tom  King;  "we 
will  just  have  a  look  over  this  wall,  before  we  go  any 
further." 

While  standing  on  the  ground,  this  could  not  be  done ; 
but  by  seating  himself  in  the  saddle,  he  could  with  ease. 

His  two  comrades  followed  his  example,  for  they,  too, 
were  curious  to  know  what  there  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  and  well-cultivated  garden, 
though  here  and  there  some  traces  of  neglect  could  be 
fiflen,  the  result  of  only  a  day  or  two's  inattention. 

They  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  house,  with  all 
its  outbuildings,  and  these  were  of  such  a  character  that 
they  understood  at  a  glance  how  it  was  the  little  girl  had 
8ucc«eded  in  performing  the  perilous  feat  of  making  a 
descent  from  the  roof. 

Not  a  trace  of  a  human  being  could  be  seen  at  any  ol 
the  windows. 

Tom  looked  about  him  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence. 

Then,  stooping  down,  he  lifted  up  the  little  girl,  ac>^ 
seated  her  on  the  saddle  before  him. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  please  to  point  out  to  ain 
the  window  of  your  mothev'e  room." 

"  It  is  on  the  first  floor,"  she  said. 

"There  are  six  windows  there,"  said  Tom.  "How, 
w  hich  one  is  it  ?"' 

"  The  fourth — counting  from  where  we  are." 

"  That  Tvill  do.  I  understand  now,  perfectly.  And  that 
door,  of  course,  leads  into  the  house  ?" 

Tom  pointed  to  one  which  was  furnished  with  a  very 
pretty  rustic  porch. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  back  door." 

Tom  glanced  at  the  building,  and  endeavoured  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  interior  arrangements. 

He  was  apparently  quite  satisfied,  so  he  carsfully  placed 
the  little  girl  on  her  feet  again. 

"We  have  got  very  imiportant  information  now,"  he 
said,  as  he  and  his  two  comrades  dismounted.  "  We  shall  be 
able  to  carry  out  our  intention  of  entering  the  house  sur- 
reptitiously." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "for  you  may 
depend  we  should  fail  entirely  without  we  took  them  by 
surprise." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  ba 
done  with  much  more  ease  than  we  had  dared  to  calculate 
upon." 

"  Fra'id  and  cunning  must  be  fought  with  their  own 
weapons." 

"7.  rue.  And  now  to  carry  out  our  arrangements.  You, 
Jacli,  will  remain  here,  and  take  charge  of  the  horses  and 
th  s  little  girl." 

"  All  right !" 

"  And  we  will  enter ;  and  when  you  see  the  two  rascals 
emerge,  you  can  enter  without  fear." 

"  I  understand." 

The  little  girl  crept  up  tci,Tom  Sing,  and  took  hold  of 
his  hand  with  both  Ctsr.  own. 

"  You  will  not  leave  m^  r"  she  'gaid 

"  Only  for  a  few  minutes.' " 

"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  at  all — pray  do  not !  T&ks  iss 
•Uong  with  you !    Do  not  leave  me  i.iTZ '." 

"■'  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  to  do  so,  little  oi**." 

"Why?" 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may  have  to  be  rough  wiJIl 
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Ricliard  and  Lawyer  Tagg,  and  yoa  caight  bo  iajursd, 
you  know."  ", 

"  Never  mind  that ;  take  me  with  yon  I" 

"  Nay ;  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  remain  here  " 

After  this,  the  little  girl  urged  her  point  no  further,  fc«t 
shrank  back  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  ClRude 
and  Tom  prepared  to  make  an  entrance. 

Tom  had  resisted  the  child's  entreaty  to  accompany 
them,  because  he  feared,  from  what  he  already  knew  of 
the  characters  of  Richard  and  Lawyer  Tagg,  that,  in  their 
rage  at  being  detected,  they  might  do  her  some  aAri»ouB 
and  perhaps  fatal  injury.  @ 

lie  fancied  they  were  itist  the  men  who  would  bo  likely 
to  vent  their  rage  in  such  a  manner. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  they  would  gladly  have  taken 
tjiS  little  girl  into  the  house  along  with  them,  because 
then  they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  guide,  whereas 
now  they  woxrid  have  to  rely  upon  their  own  sagacity. 

Jyut  as  the  window  of  the  room  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them,  thoy  would  have  a  tolerable  clue  as  to  the  dir«ction 
t'ipy  ought  to  take. 

Carefully  reconnoitring  the  grounds  and  the  house, 
cur  friends  scaled  the  wall,  and  in  less  than  a  moment 
^ere  standing  in  the  back  garden. 

They  made  direct  for  the  porch  before  the  back  door, 
because  they  knew  well  enough  that  when  they  stood 
here  they  would  be  quite  out  of  sight  of  everyone 

.The  back  door  was  .closed,  and  they  at  first  fear^ 
fastened  too. 

Upon  trial,  however,  they  found  that  it  was  only  se- 
cured by  a  latch,  and  when  that  was  raised,  it  yielded  to 
their  hands. 

The  silence  of  the  grave  appeared  to  reign  aboat  the 
spot,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  house,  and  all  around  it, 
was  utterly  deserted. 

In  contrast  to  the  open  wr,  the  passage  into  which  the 
door  opened  looked  dark  and  gloomy. 

The  two  highwaymen  stepped  into  the  passage  in  a 
moment,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

Their  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  but 
teiey  did  not  venture  to  move  until  they  had. 

They  looked  keenly  about  them,  and  by  degrees  one 
thing  after  another  came  into  view. 

Before  them  they  could  see  the  staircase,  and  towards 
this  they  hastened. 

They  had  already  satisfied  themselves  that  their  wea- 
pons were  in  good  order  and  ready  for  immediate  service. 

The  stairs  were  covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  which  en- 
abled them  to  ascend  without  maldng  a  sound. 

Gaining  the  first  floor,  they  saw  they  stood  in  a  wicd- 
Ing  corridor,  which  branched  off  in  three  directions. 

From  this  corridor  many  doors  opened. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  them  to  consider  which 
was  the  way  they  ought  to  take. 

While  debating  this  point,  they  fancied  the  murmur  of 
voices  came  upon  their  ears — faintly,  it  is  true,  but  still  the 
sound  did  come. 

Tom  King  madea  rapid  sign  to  Claude  that  he  intended 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voices  came. 

Duval  assented,  and  the  two  highwaymen  stole  on  tip- 
toe along  the  conidor. 

At  each  step  they  took,  the  soBsd  of  voices  gr?w  louder 
,nd  louder,  thus  convincing  thom  that  they  were  beyond 
•  k)ubt  upon  the  right  track. 

At  length  they  paused  before  a  door  which  waa  closed 
mt  not  latched. 

It  was  from  the  other  side  of  this  door  that  the  voi'ts 
oinie. 

They  stood  upon  the  mat  aad  listsaw.'  wi&tlie  utmost 

isteatiiess. 

Some  one  was  speaking. 

A  man  evidently,  for  the  tones  were  too  faarsb  and 
gruff  for  a  woman's  voice. 

"  Why  stain  your  soul  wilh.murder  ?"  said  this  voi  on,  in 
grating  accents.  "Do  you  value  the  remnant  of  your 
fortune  more  than  you  do  the  life  of  your  own  child? 

"  Fiend,  have  mercy  ." 

"  Have  mercy  yourseU !  'Sou  are  the  cause  of  all  ?uis ! 
I  am  willing  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  you  and  tout 
daughter,  but  you  must  sign  this  paper  1'' 

"  Ne^wr !" 

"Your  obstinacy  is  ridiculous!  ^oa  promisea  a? 
U&ii0r  ttuU  you  ^rould  c?^  it !" 


"Ah,  KichardT'  said  the  female  voioe  which  had 
SBoken  in  reply,  and  now  letting  the  listeners  know  that 
the  speaker  with  the  harsh  voice  was  no  other  than 
Bichard  Nares — "little  did  1  think  I  should  live  to 
repent  and  regret  my  union  with  your  unprincipled  father 
90  bitterly  as  I  do  !" 

-  Bah !— stuff !   Be  silent !" 

"  I  will  not — I  will  not !  With  fair  and  specioua  word* 
ha  won  what  littl«  love  still  smouldered  in  my  heart.  1 
married  him,  and  from  that  moment  did  my  persecution 
commence.     What  I  have  suffered——" 

"  Peace,  I  say — peace !  Be  silent,  or  you  may  live  to  re- 
gret a  refusal !" 

"  I  have  spoken !  He  has  tried  hard  to  beggar  my  child 
— to  deprive  her  of  the  fortune  which  ia  lawfully  her  own  ; 
and  now  you  have  taken  his  place.  But  as  he  failed,  so 
will  you !" 

"  i  ailed,  say  you  ?  Ha,  ha !  It  striKes  me,  if  the  old 
gent  had  only  lived  a  little  longer  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. All  would  have  been  settled  then,  and  I  should 
have  been  spar(^  all  this  confounded  trouble  !" 

"Kichard  Nares,  your  father  I  loved  once,  but  yog 
never !  I  blame  myself  for  my  momentary  irresolution. 
He  took  advantage  of  me  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 
Thank  heaven,  that  is  over !  I  am  firm  now!" 

"  WiU  you  listen  to  me  ?"  said  Richard,  and  his  quiver- 
ing voice  showed  the  intensity  of  his  passion — "will  you 
Usten  to  me  ?  I  have  Usteaed  long  and  patiently  enough 
to  your  mad  rant !    It  is  now  my  turn  to  speak !" 

"  Say  on — say  on !  I  will  listen,  but  do  not  think  that 
you  wiU  succeed  in  moving  my  resolution !  I  am  fu-m,  and 
your  arguments  will  be  of  no  avail !" 

■'  We  will  see !     Once  more,  will  you  listen  ?" 

"You  may  as  well  spare  yourself  the  trou'ule  of  speak- 
ing 5" 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so!  I  would  advise  you  to  pay 
attention  to  my  words!  Did  'you  not  notice  that  ray  friend 
the  lawyer  left  the  room  a  little  while  ago  ?" 

"  I  shudder  when  I  hear  his  name !" 

"  Bah !    Did  you  notice  his  departure  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  felt  grateful  that  my  eyes  no  longer  beheld 
his  hateful  form !" 

"  Ha,  ha !  Perhaps  you  listened  after  he  went  out  I" 
Ha,  ha !  I  know  you  did !  You  heard  him  go  upstairs  ?" 

"  Monster !" 

"  Just  as  you  please,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  in  the 
least !  Uj^stairs  he  went !  Can  you  guess  for  what  pur- 
LX"*e  ?" 

A  pause  followed  this  question. 

It  was  asked  in  a  manner  that  was  absolutely  devilish. 

"  Yob  know  your  daughter  was  locked  up  in  the  attic ! 
"i'here  she  is  now !  Do  you  know  that  ?  I  said  she 
should  stay  there  until  she  starved  to  death,  without  you 
chose  to  release  her  by  simply  signing  your  name  to  a 
slip  of  parchment.  But  that  process  proved  too  slow. 
You  calculated  that  she  could  bear  the  pangs  of  hunger 
for  some  time — that  she  would  not  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  day.  You  hoped  that  help  would  come.  Well,  I  con- 
fess that  scheme  has,  through  your  obduracy,  been  a  failure. 
But  we  have  devised  other  means — and  means,  too,  which 
are  far  more  effectual." 

"My  child — my  child  !"  moaned  the  poor  woiaau. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it !  I  ask  you  now,  did  you  not  hear  my 
friend  the  lawyer  go  upstairs?  Ha  did  go  up!  His 
destination  wea  the  attic  in  which  your  daughter  ia 
confined  I" 


GAFTER  CCCCXOv 

lAAVrER  fAGO   BIEETS   W7TII   TOE   DEATH    WHICH    Cil 
flBTMWa  SO    JtJSTLY    MERTTED. 

A  WILD  shriek  came  from  the  mother's  lips  when  thsae 
last  words  were  spoken  by  Richard  Nares. 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  so  exultant,  so  diabolical, 
that  the  mother's  heart  became  at  once  alarmed. 

She  felt  that  some  danger  of  a  more  than  usual  descrip- 
tion menaced  her  child. 

But  what  did  Richard  mean  by  asking  ner  so  often  and 
in  such  a  peculiar  way  whether  she  had  heard  Lawyof 
Tagg  ascend  the  stairs  ? 

That  waa  a  question  whi*'-   ohe  could  not  so  easi 
answftr. 

Her  heart  made  h»r  dread  '        "OBBt 
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She  resolved  to  maintain  her  firmness  to  the  la°'', 
however,  and  not  give  way  to  any  pressure. 

Richard  Nares  perceived  that  ha  had  gained  an  advan- 
tage, though  a  slight  one,  and,  like  a  skilful  general,  he 
hastened  to  improve  upon  it. 

"  Do  you  see  that  clock  ?"  he  said.  "Look  at  it!  Dash 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  rivet  your  gaze  upon  the 
dial-plate!  Do  you  see  the  hour?  It  is  half-pasteiRht, 
exactly.  Watch  the  motion  of  the  large  hand !  The 
clock  face  is  large,  and  you  can  perceive  the  almost  im- 
perceptible movement.    Look — look  !" 

These  mysteriously-uttered  words  seemed  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
for  the  highwaymen  could  hear  a  sudden  movement.       i 

"  In  thirty  minutes,  "  continued  Richard  Nai-es  in  the 
same  strange  voice,  "  that  hand  will  reach  the  figure 
twelve  —  it  will  then  be  eight  o'olock.  Watch  those 
uiinutcB  as  they  glide  away  one  by  one,  and  tell  yourself, 
as  you  see  the  slender  finger  advance  from  one  point  to 
another,  that  your  daughter  has  just  one  minute  less  to 
live !  Look — the  finger  has  already  advanced  two  points ! 
In  twenty-eight  minutes  she  will  be  no  more!" 

"  No— No  !  Have  mercy  !  You  cannot  mean  that ! 
My  child — my  child  !" 

"  Be  still,  madam !  Attempt  to  move  at  your  peril ! 
Look,  another  minute  has  gone  !  She  has  twenty-seven 
minutes  only  to  live,  unless  you  choose  to  relent." 

"  Villain — monster  !" 

"  There  are  but  six-and-twenty  minutes  now  !  See  how 
time  flies  when  you  are  importantly  engaged  !  Lawyer 
Tagg  is  in  the  attic.  He  is  holding  his  watch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  other!  Ha  ! — look !  his 
watch,  like  th  *  clock,  shows  that  your  daughter  has  but 
twenty-four  minutes  to  live,  unless  I  give  the  signal  that 
yon  have  consented  and  signed  the  deed  !" 

The  unhappy  mother  did  not  speak,  but  she  moaned 
in  a  manner  that  was  terrible  to  witness. 

"  You  will  repent  your  obstinacy,"  said  Richard  Nares. 
"  Tagg  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,  depend  upon  ft !  His 
orders  from  me  were  to  go  upstairs,  and  wait  till  eignt 
o'clock;  then,  if  I  did  not  give  the  signal  that  you  had 
consented,  he  was  to  place  the  loaded  pistol  to  your 
daughter's  ear  and  fire  '." 

"  Help — help !"  shrieked  the  poor  woman,  in  frenzied 
accents.  "  Mercy — mercy !  You  could  not  do  Bucii  a 
deed  1" 

"  There  are  only  twenty  minutes  left  now  ;  and  bear  in 
mind  it  is  not  I  or  Lawyer  Tagg  that  will  commit  the 
deed  and  be  guilty  of  it,  but  you — you,  and  you  alone  !" 

Richard  paused  again. 

Then  he  resumed : 

"  Eighteen  minutes  more,  and  then  all  will  be  over, 
unless  you  think  proper  to  sign  this  paper.  Understand, 
if  you  refuse,  you  are  wholly  in  my  power.  I  have  dis- 
missed the  servants — not  one  remains.  This  house 
stands  in  a  lonely,  unfrequented  spot,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  strangers  would  be  attracted  to  it.  It  contains  only 
four  living  persona — myself,  you,  my  friend  the  lawyer, 
and  your  daughter.  Dismiss  from  your  mind  all  hope  of 
obtaining  aid.  You  are  wholly  in  my  power,  and  only 
fifteen  minutes  remain.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and 
so  surely  as  I  now  speak,  your  daughter  will  be  no 
more !" 

There  was  again  a  silence. 

No  doubt  the  mother  was  trying  to  derive  hope  from 
some  source  or  other. 

It  must  have  been  a  vain  task. 

"Let  me  repeat  my  proposition,"  said  Richard  ;  "  I 
shall  have  just  time  to  do  so.  There  is  no  need  to  road 
the  paper  to  you  again,  for  you  are  already  acquainted 
■with  its  contents.  You  shall  have  an  annuity,  and  so 
shall  your  daughter.  If  not,  she  dies  in  ten  minutes  from 
this  time !" 

'•  Heaven  help  me  !"  said  the  poor  woman.  "  What  am 
Itodo?  Let  second  marriages  ever  be  accursed.  Mymia- 
fortunes  have  taken  their  rise  from  that  source  alone." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  preach  a  sermon,"  said  Richard, 
"  you  had  best  be  brief.  It  wants  something  less  than 
seven  minutes  to  the  hour,  and  Tag»-Avill  be  punctual  to 
the  moment.  Sign,  then,  before  it  is  too  late  ! — sign,  lest 
you  should  at  last  repent  that  you  have  doomed  your 
child  to  a  dreadful  death  !" 

"  Richard  Nares,  you  must  be  a  fiend,  and  not  a  mU-'j 
and  I — Heaven  help  me  !— I— — " 


''No  snivelling  !"  cried  Richard.  "  Here  is  the  paper 
spread  out  before  you — here  ia  the  pen  I  have  already 
dipped  in  the  ink.  Take  it  and  write  your  name ;  there  ia 
just  time  for  you  to  do  so.  If  you  hesitate  your  daughter 
will  perish !  I  tell  you,  Tagg  will  be  punctual  to  the 
second." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Richard 
said: 

"  There,  I  will  hold  your  hand  and  steady  it.  That  is 
better.     Quietly.    Now  then,  one  more  touch,  and " 

At  this  moment  there  was  the  loud  report  of  a 
pistol. 

The  sound  clearly  came  from  somewhere  above. 

A  piercing  shriek  escaped  the  mother's  lips. 

"  Duped ! '  she  cried — "  duped !  I  liave  beggared  my- 
self, and  my  daughter  is  murdered  !" 

"No  1"  said  a  voice,  in  loud  and  thrilling  tones — "  your 
daughter  ia  saved  !  Richard  Nares,  if  you  move  a  stop 
you  are  a  dead  man  t" 

It  was  Tom  King  who  spoke  these  words  as  he  dashed 
into  the  room,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  Richard 
Nares, 

First,  however,  we  must  describe  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  highwaymen  and  the  cause  of  the  pistol-shot,  for, 
as  the  reader  must  be  well  aware,  Richard  was  euly 
using  an  empty  threat  about  the  little  girl. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  discovered  the  alarming  fact  that 
she  had  made  her  escape,  and  a  consultation  at  once  took 
place  upon  the  subject  between  himself  and  his  co- 
partner in  iniquity. 

They  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
extreme  to  make  the  least  alarm,  and  that  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  adopt  some  scheme  that  would 
bring  events  to  a  crisis. 

They  had  then  hit  upon  the  delectable  scheme,  the  full 
details  of  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  highwaymen 
while  they  stood  listening  at  the  door. 

The  means  were  well  chosen,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact 
of  the  scheme  having  succeeded. 

At  the  last  moment,  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
terrific  pressure,  the  half-distracted  mother  had  affixed 
her  name  to  the  all-important  document. 

When  our  friends  found  that  the  lawyer  himself  was 
nob  in  the  room,  Tom  drew  Claude  aside,  and  said,  in  a 
faint  whisper : 

"  In  order  to  give  the  scheme  an  air  of  reality,  the 
lawyer  has  doubtless  gone  up  into  the  attic.  Slip  off  and 
see — I  will  remain  here  and  look  after  Richard — and  if 
the  lawyer  ia  in  the  attic  make  liim  your  prisoner.  " 

This  task  was  quite  congenial  to  Claude,  so  he  set  off 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  readiness. 

He  proceeded  with  caution. 

The  stairs  were  before  him,  and,  of  course,  he  made 
his  way  up  to  the  attic  without  difficulty. 

The  stairs  creaked  a  little  under  his  tread,  but  still  he 
thought  the  sound  waa  not  sufficient  to  alarm  anyone. 

Ascending  the  topmost  flight,  Claude  found  they  ter- 
minated before  one  door. 

This  led  into  the  attic,  which  was  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  extended  over  the  whole  top  of  the  house. 

Claude  paused  before  the  door  and  listened. 

He  could  hear  some  one  pacing  up  and  down  the  room- 
Convinced  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  he  felt  cau- 
tiously for  the  latch,  with  which  the  door  waa  doubtless 
secured. 

Slowly  and  gradually  Claude  raised  it,  and  opened  the 
door  silently  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch. 

Through  this  crevice,  narrow  as  it  was,  he  could  see 
into  the  attic. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  individual  he  had  heard  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room. 

Ho  was  a  sleek,  sanctimonious-looking  man,  and  far 
more  like  a  parson  than  a  lawyer. 

By  hia  looks  no  one  would  have  taken  him  to  be  the 
iufernal  rascal  he  was. 

Claude  could  see  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  that  h( 
was  muttering  something  to  himself,  and  so  he  straine(! 
his  hearing  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  catcl 
what  he  said ; 

"  I  will  do  it !"  he  said,  in  rather  a  louder  tone  of  voicj 
an'  ' '11  nacing  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  "I  wit 
do  it  i'  Richard  Nares,  the  term  of  your  life  is  shrut !  Yoi_ 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  paina  to  enrioh  me !  I  wij 
take  oare  that  you  do  not  share  the  plunder  I"  ^ 
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Olaode  could  scarcely  refrain  from  chuckling  aloud. 

"If  these  rascals  were  left  alone,"  he  said,  mentally, 
"they  -would  doubtless  do  society  a  great  serric*  by 
ridding  one  another  of  their  lives!" 

Claude  had  been  told,  however,  to  make  the  lawyer 
prisoner  if  he  possibly  could,  and  so  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  present  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  he  dashed  the  door  open,  and  entered  the 
room. 

The  lawyer  was,  however,  more  upon  his  sruard  than 
Cla-i.de  had  believed  him  to  be. 

Turning  round  with  great  suddenness,  he  fired  ^e 
pistol  point  blank  at  Claude,  and  then  rushed  to  the  wija- 
dow. 

Claude  knew  not  for  a  second  whether  he  was  hit  er 
not. 

This  was  the  report  which  had  reached  the  ears  of  those 
below. 

It  is  said  that  a  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser, 
and  the  lawyer  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  proverb. 

He  jumped  immediately  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was 
discovered. 

,Under  this  impression  he  felt  there  was  only  one  thing 
left  for  him  to  do,  and  that  was  to  escape  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

He  made,  then,  one  wild  dash  to  the  window. 

Forgetting  in  his  excitement  the  danger  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  lawyer  scrambled  through  the  window  vMh 
the  speed  of  madness. 

He  was  out  on  the  tiles  before  Claude  Duval  kad  re- 
covered himself  sufficiently  to  look  about  him. 

But  with  one  bound  he  reached  the  window. 

A  glance  showed  him  the  lawyer  slipping  do^^Ti  tne 
tiles  at  a  furious  speed. 

He  had  lost  his  footing,  but  he  was  not  yet  quite  sensible 
of  his  danger. 

Hbe  lawyer  was  only  conscious  that  he  was  making 
a  rapid  escape  from  his  foes. 

But  when  he  tried  to  stop  himself — and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  that  he  made  the 
attempt — he  found  he  had  not  the  power. 

Then  a  terrific  shriek  pealed  from  his  lips. 

A  full  consciousness  of  his  dreadful  situation  burst  upon 
him. 

He  could  not  save  himself. 

No  one  could  save  him. 

In  another  second  ho  woiild  be  precipitated  over  tho 

vss. 

Claud©  Duval  watched  him  like  one  speUbound. 

He  could  not  move  ^  iimb. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXCVI, 

RICHARD  NARES   IS   DEFEATED   IN    HIS  INTENTION   OF 
ESCAPE  BY   SIXTEEN-STKIN6  JACK. 

Frantically — most  frantically  did  the  lawyer  grasp  at 
the  roof  and  strive  to  clasp  the  smooth  and  even  tiles. 

He  broke  his  nails  and  tore  the  flesh  from  his  fingers  in 
the  effort. 

Indeed  he  did  partially  succeed  in  checking  the  rapidity 
of  his  descent — at  all  events  his  speed  was  not  increased. 

But  the  slight  projections  formed  by  the  tiles  lapping 
one  over  the  other  were  not  SEOugh  for  him  to  grasp  and 
sustain  his  weight  by. 

Down  he  went,  slowly  but  surely  down,  in  spite  of  all 
bis  efforts. 

Screams  of  intense  horror  came  continually  from  his 
lips  as  he  fought  and  floundered  about. 

But  at  last  the  edge  of  the  roof  was  reached. 

In  another  second  he  was  over. 

But  he  did  not  fall. 

That  powerful  instinct  which  caaaes  everyone  to  cung 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  ta  life  came  more  strongly  over 
the  lawyer  at  this  moment,  and  the  efforts  he  had  pre- 
viously made  sank  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  those  he  now  put  for  h.  ^ 

As  in  El  any  old-fashion  d  houses,  the  gutters  to  c<»  .y 
off  tho  rain-water  were  nit  de  of  stone. 

This  slight  stone  coping  the  lawyer  managed  to  seizd 
ei  the  moment  when  he  w  is  percipitated  over  the  abyss. 

He  clung  to  it  with  a  teiiacity  indescribable. 

It  was  the  t»aaeity  of  »  death-grasp. 


The  lawyer  felt  that  that  was  all  that  preserved  litaB 
from  death. 

But  his  strength  was  already  exhausted. 

His  bruised  and  broken  fingers  could  not  retais  th« 
grasp  they  had  taken. 

With  a  sickly  sensation  about  his  heart,  the  lawyer  fell 
tha^  his  fingers  were  slipping  from  the  smooth  coping- 
stonA. 

Desperate  indeed  were  the  exertions  he  m.ida  to  obtain 
a  firmer  hold,  but  in  vain. 

His  fingers  slipped  more  and  more. 

He  felt  that  he  was  going. 

A  mist  of  blood  cj^me  before  his  eyes,  and  h«  shrieked 
IJke  one  in  the  midst  of  some  death-agony. 

One  hand  failed  him  entirely. 

It  might  be  that  he  hung  for  about  a  second  auspenda# 
by  the  other  one. 

Then  that  failed  him  too. 

With  another  of  those  awful  shrieks  which  had  thrilled 
so  repeatedly  from  his  lips,  he  fell. 

There  was  a  horrible  rushing  sound,  followed  quL'kly 
by  a  dull,  heavy,  sickening  crash. 

The  lawyer  had  reached  the  earth. 

He  fell  upon  the  flight  of  broad  stone  steps  which  lei 
up  from  the  lawn  to  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

Down  these  he  rebounded,  until  at  last  he  lay  motion- 
less and  lifeless  upon  the  smooth  green  turf. 

This  Claude  Duval  did  not  see  as  he  stood  at  the 
window ;  but  he  saw  it  afterwards. 

The  whole  of  the  events  that  we  have  just  described, 
occurred  with  a  rapidity  truly  marvellous. 

Claude  Duval  was  one  who  quickly  recovered  himself 
from  any  sudden  surprise ;  but  when  the  lawyer  had  fairly 
disappeared  from  view,  and  the  dull  crash  which  told  that 
he  had  reached  the  ground  struck  upon  his  ear,  he  passed 
his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  eyes,  for  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  whole  was  not  a  fevered  dream. 

He  saw,  however,  that  the  attic  was  full  of  pale  blue 
smoke,  which  curled  around  in  fantastic  wreaths. 

The  pistol,  too,  which  the  lawyer  had  discharged,  and 
which  in  his  alai-m  he  had  dropped,  lay  upon  the  floor  at 
Claude's  feet,  and  from  its  muzzle  and  lock  the  blue  vapour 
still  arose. 

This  was  proof  sufiicient  of  the  reality  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place. 

"What  a  hon-ible  affair!"  Claude  muttered.  "Never 
mind !  From  what  I  have  heard,  the  rascal  richly  de- 
served such  a  fate,  or  even  a  worse  one !  However,  I 
must  not  linger  here ;  my  presence  probably  will  be  re- 
quired downstairs." 

With  th«se  words,  Claude  crossed  the  attic 

XJpoa  reaching  the  door,  the  sounds  of  some  kicd  ot 
contention  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  rushed  down  the  stairs 
with  the  utincst  percipitation. 

It  is  now  necessarv  that  we  should  return  to  Tom 
King. 

From  what  we  have  just  related,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
alone  overheard  the  latter  portion  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween  the  infamous  Eichard  Nares  and  his  peor  victim. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Tom  would  not  have  allowed  tkie 
feelings  of  the  mother  to  be  tried  to  such  a  painful  extent 
had  Claude  been  with  him. 

Every  moment,  however,  he  expected  to  see  his  com- 
rade make  his  appearance,  and  Tom  determined,  as  soon 
as  he  rejoined  him,  to  rush  into  the  room  and  make 
Richard  a  prisoner. 

Tom  did  not  wish  to  act  alone  in  this  matter,  for  fear 
Richard  should  either  do  some  mischief  or  escape. 

Both  of  these  he  wished  to  prevent. 

Events  at  last  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  be  could  no 
Ioniser  stand  by  without  interfering. 

Accordingly,  he  rushed  in  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

In  his  hand  Tom  King  held  a  pistol. 

He  pointed  it  full  at  Richard  Nares,  and  the  Canner  in 
which  the  pistol  was  levelled,  as  well  as  the  stem  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  highwayman's  determined  manner,  mad« 
the  cowardly  rascal  feel  tha*  Tom  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  5 

The  miscreant's  consternation  at  Tom  King's  sudden 
entrance  at  the  moment  when  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  onefat  hand  to  interfere  with  his  nefarious  plans,  ifl 
soniething  which  we  cannot  describe,  but  which,  ueref 
tcelesR,  was  well  worth  tiie  wituessinfi. 
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[the  police-spy  m  the  gardexs  or  the  deserted  mansion.^ 


He  staggered  back  sevei'al  paces. 

But,  great  as  his  surprise  undoubtedly  Was,  ^et  he  did 
not  altogether  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Nares  had  signed  her  name  to  the 
document. 

_  She  had  just  finished  making  the  last  stroke  when  the 
pistol  was  fired. 

She  had  sunk  back  in  a  kind  of  swoon. 

But  Eichard  had  -eized  the  paper  with  avidit  iiia  held 
it  tightly. 

Ere  wo  go  turthcr  wc  fecr  it  necessary  to  describe  the 
position  of  the  different  actors  in  this  strange  scene. 

Mrs.  Xares  lay  upon  a  large,  old-fashioned  bed-^-ue 
was  not  "Bdressed,  but  simply  lay  on  the  outside  of  the 
clothes. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  antiquely  furnished,  and 
opposite  the  door  was  a  lai-go  window. 
No.  104.— Black  Bess. 

No.  104. 


It  Was  a  casement  window — one  half  opening  like  a 
door— 'and  Was  fitted  with  tiny  diamond-shaped  panes. 

Close  to  this  window  stood  Bichard  Nares,  with  the 
paper  clutched  tightly  in  his  left  hand.  • 

He  had  sprung  from  the  bedside  to  the  spot  upon  which 
he  stood  at  oue  bound,  so  surprised  was  he  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Tom  King. 

But  when  our  old  friend  had  uttered  that  threatening 
speech,  Eichard  stood  as  still  as  though  he  l^d  beea 
carved  out  of  stone. 

His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  he  glared  fearfully  at  Ton.  • 

Mrs.  Nares  was  no  longer  conscious  of  vvhat  v/as  taking 
place. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Tom,—"  double-dyed  villa'n '  The  aoor 
of  retribution  has  arrived  !  I  am  acquainted  with  all  your 
manifold  villanies!  You  thought  you  had  triumphed, 
but  you  are  defeatsd  1" 
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— loliarfl  Vajes  was  a  coward  at  heart,  but  he  had  a 
spurious  kiad  of  courai"»,  which  came  over  him  whenever 
he  wa«  forced  at  bay. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  exhibited  itself. 

The  paper  which  he'  had  sinned  so  deeply  to  obtain 
was  in  his  hands. 

Ho  held  in  hie  possession  all  that  he  had  toiled  for  so 
long,  and  could  he  but  succeed  in  getting  dear  away,  all 
would  be  well. 

Having  lived  in  that  house  from  infancy,  he  was  of 
Murse,  perfectly  familiar  witk  erery  •Kck  and  turn 
in  it. 

His  back  was  turneo  !a>  the  window,  but  ne  knew  ,^ell 
enough  that  it  was  just  behind  him. 

He  knew  as  well,  that  he  could  dash  open  the  casement 
with  one  touch. 

To  be  sure,  tho  distance  to  the  ground  was  something 
oyer  ten  feet,  but  then  just  underneath  the  win4ow  was  a 
garden-bed  composed  of  particularly  soft  mould. 

All  this  flashed  in  an  instant  through  the  mind  of 
Richard  Naros,  and  with  great  suddenness  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  leap  through  th*  window,  and  risk  whatever 
injuries  he  might  receive  from  his  fall,  believing  that  by 
adopting  this  course  he  should  stand  a  so  much  better 
chance  of  making  his  escape  with  the  paper. 

Accordingly,  just  as  Tom  had  ceased  to  speak,  he,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  he  had  received  not  to  stir,  turned 
suddenly  round  and  dashed  opyen  the  window. 

But  he  was  foiled  in  his  intention  to  leap  out. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  and  the  little  girl,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, had  been  left  in  the  lane  with  strict  orders  to  re- 
main there. 

At  first  they  were  well  enough  disposed  to  obey  these 
injunctions,  but  as  the  time  passed  on  without  any  sign 
being  made,  the  impatience  of  both  increased  until  it 
bei.-arae  absolutely  unbearable. 

The  half-hour  which  elapsed  seemed  to  them  like  a 
whole  day — it  always  seems  so  to  those  who  are  watching 
and  waiting. 

Then  there  came  suddenly  upon  their  ears  the  loud 
report  of  a  pistol. 

They  could  teU  that  the  sound  came  from  the  house, 
out  as  they  were  at  the  back,  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
scene  on  the  roof  when  Lawyer  Tagg  met  his  righteous 
doom. 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  impationoew 

They  felt  that  they  ceuld  endare  it  no  longer. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  an  agitated  Toioe, 
"  what  ever  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  shot  ?" 

"Perhaps  your  friends  are  in  danger,  sir,"  said  the  little 
girl,  trembling  violently.  "  Richard  ai»<l  the  lawyer  are 
both  very  violent  men  ! 

"I  can  easily  believe  that.  I  can  stay  here  no  longer. 
Tell  me  how  I  can  gain  admission  to  the  prjunds,  and 
lead  the  hoi-ses  in  as  well*^" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  door  in 
the  wail  a  little  lower  down — through  that  you  can  enter 
easily." 

"Do  so,  my  dear,  for  I  am  full  of  alarm !" 

The  little  girl  waa  quite  as  anxious  as  Jack,  and  she 
ran  down  the  lane  at  a  speed  that  Jack  could  only  just 
keep  i)ace  with. 

Pausing  presently,  she  opened  a  little  door  in  toe  trail. 
which  led  into  the  garden. 

Through  this  Jack  passed,  the  horses  following  him 
docilely  enough. 

The  gate  was  then  immediately  closed,  and,  leaving  the 
horses  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Jack  ran  'ifter  the  little 
girl,  who  made  direct  for  the  house. 

"  Stop— stop !"  he  cried.  "  This  will  anawr^r  our  pur- 
pose best !     Do  ni)!  go  into  the  house  !     Look  here  !" 

Siiteen-String  Jaci  had  espied  a  ladder  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and,  taking  this  on  his  shoulder,  he  ran  with  it 
towards  the  building. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  "tell  me  Thioh  ia  ytJir 
mother's  window  ?" 

"  This  is  it — this  is  it." 

"  AU  right !" 

In  anotlier  moment  iSixteen-String  Ja^  k  a*d  raised  tho 
ladder  against  the  window. 

Ho  ran  u^^  it  with  an  agility  that  was  really  remark- 
srble. 

fip  ro*  Ilea  the  top  at  a  critical  moment. 

Ti>e  oa«^  luilf  of  the  wiadow  wa3  daahed  violently  open, 


but  before  Richard  Naree  could  spring  oak   Jaca 

him   a  blow    which    hurled   him   back  witlv   U«>M«MU)«a 

violent?  into  the  roona. 

CHAPTER  OOOCXCVIL 

RICHABD  HAUES  IS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  AJTli  MMr.r."  « 
KRAHTIC  ATTEKPT  TO  TKAMPLB  THE  LIKE  O'.T  «>!•  I HB 
WOUNDED    BOOT   OF    LAWYER   TAGO. 

It  was  a  thousand  wonders,  and  a  thousand  mercies,  toos 
tbat  Tom  King  did  not  execute  his  threat  of  firing  if 
Richard  Nares  moved  an  inch  from  where  he  stood. 

Had  he  fired,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  seriously  injured  his  old  comrade  Sixteen -String 
Jack. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Torn  did  not  fire  the  instant  he 
perceived  a  movement  upon  Richard's  part,  was  because 
he  was  startled  at  the  same  time  by  hearing  a  noise 
behind  him,  and  quickly  and  instinctively  he  turued 
round  to  see  by  whom  or  by  what  it  was  caused,  for  of 
course  he  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  be  some  ally  of 
his  adversary's. 

One  glance,  however,  showed  him  that  this  apprebeD- 
sion  was  unfounded. 

It  was  Claude  Duval  who  had  entered. 

As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  scone  which  he  saw  before  him. 

Richard's  sudden  leap  towards  the  window — his  en- 
counter with  Sixteen-String  Jack — and  Claude's  entrance 
— all  happened  so  quickly,  that  it  seemed  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  so  many  different  events. 

And  they  were  almost  simultaneous. 

The  blow  which  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  delivered 
with  the  full  force  of  his  right  arm  was  a  severe  one,  and 
Richard  lay  upon  the  floor  apparently  half  stunned. 

Directly  afterwards,  Jack  leaped  into  the  chamber, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  instantly  perceiving  that 
his  two  comrades  were  safe  and  unhurt. 

The  little  girl  felt  too  much  anxiety  about  the  safety  of 
her  mother  and  that  of  her  new  friends,  to  scruple  about 
climbing  up  the  ladder. 

Indeed,  she  was  at  the  top  almost  as  soon  as  Jack  was, 
and  she  sprang  with  the  lightness  and  airiness  of  a  fairy 
into  the  room; 

She  looked  all  around  her,  and  then,  with  ft  cry  of  pain 
flung  herself  upon  her  mother's  bed. 

Mrs.  Nares  was  just  recovering  her  senses. 

At  first,  she  could  not  believe  that  it  was  indeed  her 
much-loved  daughter  who  was  beside  her,  so  firmly  had 
the  idea  taken  hold  of  her  that  she  had  been  murdered. 

But  when  she  found  she  was  there,  without  even  a 
scratch  or  bruise,  her  joy  was  so  great  that  she  could 
neither  speak  nor  move. 

Passionately,  she  wound  her  arms  about  her,  and 
strained  her  to  her  bosom. 

The  little  girl  wept  plentifully  now ;  but  the  tears  which 
flowed  from  her  eyes  had  the  effect  of  relieving  her  over- 
charged heart. 

She  was  the  first,  however,  to  recover  herself,  and,  in  a 
few  words,  strove  to  make  her  mamma  understand  what 
had  taken  place  since  they  had  last  seen  each  other. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  friends  pounced  upon 
Richard  Nares,  and,  despite  his  despeiate  and  almost 
superhuman  struggles,  succeeded  in  bindisg  him  hand  and 
foot 

The  precious  paper  which  he  had  gone  through  so  much 
to  obtain  was  forced  from  his  grasp. 

Oh,  how  he  gnashed  and  ground  his  ieetn  with  rage ! 

The  highwaymen  glanced  over  the  p.iper,  and  found 
that  it  appeared  to  be  what  it  doubtless  was,  namely, 
a  legal  transfer  of  Mrs.  Nares's  property  to  her  step-son 
Richard. 

Lawyer  Tagg  had  no  doubt  had  the  framing  of  the  in- 
strument and  he  would  take  care  that  there  waa  no 
technical  flaw  in  it. 

Now,  however,  he  was  past  reaping  any  lienefit  from 
his  villany. 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Nares  somewhat  recovered  her- 
self. 

The  joy  which  she  felt  had  gone  a  long  wav  owarda 
cnring  her  indisposition. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  thank  us  for  what  we  navr  doiw," 
said  Tom  King.  "  Believe  me — and  I  spe^k  not  od'>>  ,.\,t 
myself  but  my  two  friends  also — all  has  been  dcuc  ^>>>f 
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and  willingly,  and  simply  beoaase  we  aWays  defend  the 
helpless  and  innocent  from  the  strong  and  gailty  when- 
ever the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  doin»  so  !" 

"  Bat  I  must  thank  you,  gentlemen  !  Toa  can  have 
no  idea  what  persecutions  I  had  had  to  put  up  with 
from  that  young  man,  who  unfortunately  happens  to 
be  my  stepson." 

"  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  stands  in  such  a 
degree  of  relationship  to  you.  As  to  your  persecutions, 
we  have  by  one  means  and  another  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  them." 

Mrs.  Nares  burst  into  tears. 

"Be  of  good  heirt."  said  Tom  King,  soothingly; 
"  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  now." 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Nares  could  speak,  but 
presently,  she  said,  in  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice : 

*'  Alas  !  gentlemen — you  know  not  the  extent  of  my 
misfortunes.  In  a  moment  of  weakuess,  I  signed  a 
paper  which  will  make  me  and  my  child  beggars  for 
henceforth." 

"  Do  not  let  that  trouble  you." 

"  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Nay — nay  !  You  don't  understand  me !  Look,  here 
is  the  paper !" 

Mrs.  Nares  looked  at  it  through  her  tears. 

"  Do  not  let  that  circumstance  trouble  you.  For  see, 
this  is  the  way  I  shall  serve  it !" 

Tom  King  tore  the  paper  into  minute  fragments  as  he 
spoke. 

"  There  '."  ho  added, — "  you  are  all  right  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned ;  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  document 
was  ever  in  existence,  much  less  that  it  was  signed." 

"  Oh,  air,  I  can  see  that  you  are  determined  to  place 
me  under  a  still  greater  obligation  to  you." 

"  Do  not  look  at  what  we  have  done  in  that  light,  I 
beg." 

Richard  Nares  had  by  this  time  abated  the  violence 
of  his  rage. 

Ho  lay  in  a  strange,  huddled-ap  position  on  the  floor, 
with  a  look  of  sullen,  angry  viciousness  upon  his  face. 

He  scowled  fearfully  when  he  saw  the  dead  destroyed, 
though,  of  course,  that  event  was  no  more  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

In  a  low  tone  of  voice  Claude  Duval  spoke  to  his 
friends,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  the  fate  of  which  Lawyer  Tagg  had  been  overtaken. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  he  added,  "  that  he  is  yet 
alive,  and  if  we  make  haste  we  may  hear  soma  important 
information,  for  when  he  finds  he  is  in  danger  be  will 
probably  make  a  full  confession." 

"  We  will  go  to  him  at  once." 

"  Let  all  (TO  !"  said  Claude. 

"  What,  Richard  ?" 

"Yes,  and  Mrs.  Nares  and  her  daughi.  joo.  It  ij 
only  by  confronting  the  actors  in  these  singular  events 
with  one  another,  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  all." 

"  Claude  is  right !  ' 

"  He  is.     Let  it  be  done  !" 

This  point  settled,  the  three  highwaymen  turned  to- 
wards the  other  occupants  of  the  apartment. 

The  little  girl  who  had  so  often  proved  her  intelli- 
gence, now  gave  additional  proof  of  it,  for  while  our 
friends  were  conversing  together  she  tried  her  best  to 
console  and  calm  lier  mother,  and  succeeded  in  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

When  the  highwaymen  turned  round  they  were  able 
to  talk  reasonably  with  her. 

Without  telling  them  their  motive,  Tom  requested 
Mrs.  Nares  and  her  daughter  to  follow  them  downstairs. 

Thijy  consented  in  an  instant. 

The  highwaymen  then  turned  to  Richard,  who  seemed 
at  first  as  though  he  inten  led  to  resist  their  commamis. 

But  finding  he  was  so  helpless,  and  seeing  how  out- 
numbered he  was,  he  agreed  for  once  to  surrender  at 
disoretion. 

Sullenly  and  scow'ingly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  accom- 
panied our  friends  downstairs. 

It  took  them  but  a  short  time  to  reach  the  entrance- 
ball  of  the  house. 

Tom  King  advanced  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

The  moment  he  did  so  a  dismal  groan  struck  upon  his 
ears,  which  showed  at  once  the  correctness  of  Claude's 
■apposition. 

The  lawyer  was  not  dead , 


The  sight  of  his  braised  and  mangled  body  lying  upon 
the  smooth  green  lawn  was  a  great  shock  to  three  per- 
sons, though  it  of  course  affected  them  in  different  ways. 

Those  three  persons,  the  reader  will  scarcely  require 
to  be  told,  were,  Mrs.  Nares  and  her  daughter,  and  her 
stepson  Richard. 

As  for  the  latter,  he  seemed  totally  overcome  by  this 
sudden  discovery  of  his  guilty  partner's  fate. 

He  trembled  and  turned  very  pale. 

Lawyer  Tagg  was  evidently  conscious  that  some  one 
was  approaching  him,  for  in  a  faint,  moaning  tone  of 
voice,  he  said  : 

"  Help,  help  ! — oh,  help  me  !  Do  not  leave  me  to  die 
like  this.  Mercy — have  mercy  upon  me  1  I  cannot  die 
yet !     Help,  help  !" 

"  Wretched  man  !"  said  Tom  King,  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"  you  are  past  all  human  help." 

.  Lawyer  Tagg  looked  up  and  saw  that  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  singular  group. 

First  there  were  the  three  highwaymen. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Nares  and  her  lovely  little 
daughter,  whose  mysterious  escape  had  been  so  great  a 
trouble  to  him. 

Then,  last  of  all,  there  was  Richard  Nares,  with  an 
expression  upon  his  face  which  befitted  a  demon,  and 
not  a  human  being 

The  lawyer  saw,  too,  that  Richard's  face  was  bruised 
and  bleeding,  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

One  brief  yet  comprehensive  glance  showed  all  this 
to  the  lawyer,  who  with  a  groan  torn  from  him  by  the 
exquisite  agony  he  was  suffering,  let  fall  his  head  upon 
the  ground  again. 

Tom  King  bent  over  him. 

''  It  is  in  vain  you  call  upon  us  for  help,  you  are  past 
all  human  aid.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  survive 
the  injuries  yon  have  received.  How  it  is  that  you  have 
lived  so  long'  is  to  me  a  mystery  !" 

A  groan  was  tlie  sole  reply. 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  think  you  were  preserved 
from  instant  death  for  some  wise  purpose.  You  also 
must  feel  the  same  conviction.  Atone,  then,  while  itia 
in  your  power,  for  the  mischief  and  evil  jou  have 
wrought.     There  is  but  one  way  that  you  can  do  this." 

"  How  ?"  asked  the  wounded  wretch,  in  a  hollow  and 
almost  inaudible  nuirninr. 

"  By  making  a  full  confession  to  us  of  all  your  own 
and  your  companion's  villainies." 

"Why  should  [  do  that?" 

"  Because  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  place  Richard 
wholly  in  the  power  of  Mis.  Kares,  and  so  preserve  her 
from  any  future  persecutions.     Come,  speak  !" 

At  this  instant,  Richard  Nares,  by  a  sudden  effort  of 
stren-^th,  broke  from  the  hold  which  Claude  had  upon 
liiai,  and,  springing  forward,  would  have  trampled  upon 
the  lawyer's  wounded  body  had  not  Tom  King  seizat' 
him  in  the  nick  of  time. 


CHAPTEIl  CCCCXCVIII. 

LAWYER  TAGO  MAKES  A  PULL  CO:    i  ESSION  OF  HI3  OWN 
CRIMES,  AND  THOSE  OF  RICHARD  NAK.ES  AS  WELL. 

A  MOST  ferocious  expression  di.-storted  the  sinister 
countenance  of  Richard  Nares  when  he  was  thus  foiled 
in  his  horrible  intent. 

Clau  le  Duval  and  S  xteen-String  Jack  both  sprang 
forward  with  great  quickness,  and  the  miscreant  was 
totally  overpowered. 

His  intention  wa-*  palpable  enough,  and  so  was  the 
motive  which  prompted  him  to  the  deed. 

Lawyer  Tagg  evidently  liad  something  disagreeable 
to  disclose,  which  wouhi  have  the  effect  mentioned  by 
Tom  King,  and  Richard  Nares  had  thought,  by  a  little 
promptitude,  to  put  it  out  of  the  lawyer's  power  to  injure 
him. 

How  nearly  he  succeeded  has  been  seen. 

He  was  well  enough  aware  by  tlie  appearance  which 
his  accomplice  presented  that  the  least  thing  would  ex- 
tinguish the  spark  of  life  which  still  clung  to  the  man- 
gled  carcass. 

Could  he  have  stamped  upon  the  lawyer,  the  injuries 
lie  would  thus  have  inflicted,  would  doubtless  have 
caused  instantaneous  di^ath. 

But  it  had  been  fated  otherwise. 

Richard's  intention  was  not  on  1^, palpable  to  all  thd 
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•pectatore  of  this  singular  scene,  bp.t  to  the  wounded  man 

»l80. 

His  eyes  gleamed  with  annatur&I  lustre,  uid  his  teeth 
were  tightly  clenched  together. 

He  knew  what  Rich.ird  had  meant  to  do, 

Passion  lent  him  strength  which,  undei  .AixBt  cireraa- 
■tances,  he  would  not  have  possessed. 

He  raised  himself  a  little  on  one  arm. 

Perceiving  this,  and  judging  that  he  wanted  to  sit  cvt 
Tom  King  moved,  and,  going  behind  him,  propped  him 
np. 

Tagg  glared  savagely  at  Richard. 

"  Unnatural  monster  !"  he  shrieked,  in  tones  thai  were 
horrible  in  the  extreme  to  listen  to.  "  nnnatui<&l  monster ! 
but  for  this  last  act  of  yours,  I  wouM  have  died  with  my 
tongue  tied,  but  now  I  will  speak  1  Richard  N'  rea,  be- 
ware !" 

Tagg  gasped  painfully  for  breath,  as  thCUgt  itteri^  «x- 
bausted. 

Richard's  face  turned  perfectly  livid,  and  b<  rembled  as 
though  suffering  from  an  ague. 

But  when  he  saw  how  exhausted  the  Iftif  Ibt  was  he 
looked  on  with  eagerness. 

In  his  baleful-looking  eyes  was  plainly  enough  expressed 
the  hope  that  death  would  supeirene  before  the  promised 
revelations  could  be  made. 

But  in  this  hope  he  was  defeated. 

The  lawyer  recovered  himself  wonderfully. 

"  I  must  be  calm,"  he  said — "  very — very  calm,  and  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  all.    Who  is  there  that  can  write  ?" 

"  I  can  !"  said  Tom  King. 

*'  Be  quick,  then !"  returned  the  lawyer.    "  In  my  coat- 

Cocket  you  will  find  a  pocket-book  containing  several 
lank  leaves.    Find  it,  I  say !" 

"  It  is  here !"  said  Tom,  as  he  placed  his  hand  in  Tagg's 
pocket  and  drew  out  the  article  he  had  mentioned. 

"Yon  will  find  a  pencil  inside.  Now,  be  quick  and 
write  down  my  confession." 

"I  am  ready!"  said  Tom,  as  he  placed  the  open 
pocket-book  upon  his  knee  and  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  write  down  the  first  words  that  fell  from  the  lawyer's 
lips. 

"  Begin  thus,"  said  Tagg. 

And  amid  an  intense  silence,  which  was  broken  only  by 
the  rapid  passage  of  the  lead  pencil  over  the  paper,  the 
lawyer  spoke  as  follows. 

His  words  were  listened  to  with  an  eager  interest,  which 
the  reader  may  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive : 

"  I,  Stephen  Tagg,  of  Thavies  Inn,  London,  attomey-at- 
law,  believing  myself  to  be  within  a  short  time  of  my 
decease,  do  hereby  make  oath  and  testify — 

"  That  on  the  night  of  Monday  last  past,  Mr.  Richard 
Nares,  senior,  while  upon  his  way  to  his  own  home,  was 
suddenly  and  violently  set  upon  by  his  son  Richard  Nares 
and  thrown  into  the  fishpond  on  the  lawn — in  consequence 
whereof  the  said  Richard  Nares,  senior,  being  as  he  was 
at  the  time  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  wine,  was 
drowned  and  did  die — the  object  of  Richard  Nares,  junior, 
being  to  obtain  possession  of  Mrs.  Nares's  property  and 
money,  and  also  to  have  his  revenge  upon  his  father,  with 
whom  for  some  time  lately  he  had  not  been  on  friendly 
terms.  I  will  a!so  confess  I  did  aid  and  abet  the  said 
Richard  Nares,  junior,  but  now  do  most  heartily  repent  of 
having  done  so  To  the  truth  of  all  the  above  t  most 
solemnly  swear !" 

The  lawyer  ceased. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes.    Is  it  not  enough  ?" 

"Ample." 

"  Good.  Raise  me  up  a  little  and  give  me  the  pocfeet-book 
Mtd  pencil,  I  have  but  little  s^tength  left,  but  what  I  do 
possess  shall  bo  employed  in  plaomg  my  signature  to  this 
document." 

Richard  Nares  fairly  howled  with  rage,  but  he  stmggina 
in  vain  to  release  himself. 

Tom  King  raised  Lawyer  Tagg  to  a  convenient  posHiioD, 
and  anxiously  watched  his  movements. 

It  seemed  as  though,  after  all  the  lawyer  would  ctio 
without  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

He  made  several  Ineffectual  efforts  to  grasp  the  pencil 
*rmly. 

At  last  he  succeeded  in  closing  his  fingers  round  It, 
•nd  then  slowly  and  painfully,  letter  by  lettf '■  b«  signed 
bis  name  at  the  foot  of  the  eonfessioa 


His  hand  faltered  when  he  made  the  final   g.   aad  h* 

made  an  attempt  to  affix  the  date. 

This  was  a  failure. 

His  muscles  relaxed,  and  the  pencil  f<^U  from  his 
strengthless  fingers. 

Then  a  horrible  sound  began  to  make  itself  audible  is 
his  throat. 

It  was  a  sound  which  vs  always  insti£i>'i»Telv  reccw* 
siMd. 

It  was  the  death-rattle. 

Painfully  he  struggled. 

He  slipped  from  Tom's  grasp,  and  writhed  upon  tke 
ground. 

Then  there  was  one  sharp  coetrsction  of  the  muscles 
and  all  was  over. 

The  lawyer  was  dead. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  the  decease  of  this  bad  man, 
a  profound  silence  was  observed  by  all  present. 

The  general  horror  of  the  scene  had  been  too  much  for 
Mrs.  Nares  and  her  daughter. 

Their  eyes  were  averted  from  the  dreadful  spectacle. 

Now  that  the  confession  was  signed,  all  that  hardihood 
which  Richard  Nares  had  formerly  exhibited  disappeared 

He  seemed  quite  crushed  and  overcome. 

Tom  King  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

He  picked  up  the  pocket-book  and  then  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  This  is  the  bad  end  of  a  bad  man  !"  ho  said,  "  but  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect  that  he  made  the  only 
reparation  that  lay  in  his  power." 

Mrs.  Nares  turned  round  when  these  words  were 
spoken. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  what  the  lawyer  has  confessed 
to  is  the  truth  ?  Surely,  Richard  cannot  have  added  parri- 
cide to  the  long  list  of  his  crimes  !" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Richard,  eagerly  catching  as  it  seemed 
at  the  doubt  thus  expressed — "  no,  no !  It  is  false — false, 
every  word  of  it !  I  did  no  such  deed  !  It  was  done  out 
of  revenge!  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
such  a  charge.    I  tell  you  I  am  innocent !" 

"  Richard  Nares,"  said  Tom  King,  "  it  has  been  my 
conviction  from  the  very  first  that  you  were  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  your  father.  I  suspected  you,  and  what  this 
lawyer  has  just  written  confirms  me  in  my  suspicions. 
You  are  guilty — guilty  of  the  unnatural  crime  of  parricide 
The  shifting  colour  on  your  cheek  proclaims  your  guilt !'' 

"  It  is  false !"  cried  Richard,  hoarsely. 

But  this  time  his  voice  was  not  so  confident  in  its  tone. 

"  You  are  guilty !"  said  Tom,  again. 

"  And  if  I  am,  what  is  that  to  you  ?"  said  Richard, 
suddenly,  and  with  all  the  fierce  courage  of  desperation. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  By  what 
right  do  you  hold  me  prisoner  thus  ?" 

"  The  best  right  of  all !"  said  Tom.  "  It  is  our  object 
always,  whenever  we  are  afforded  the  opportunity,  to  step 
in  and  aid  and  succour  the  oppressed.  We  have  done  so 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  have  also  been  so  fort/Unate 
as  to  do  not  only  that,  but  to  confound  and  punish  the 
guilty !" 

Richard  was  silent. 

Tom  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Nares. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad,  as  I  befora 
told  you,  that  we  have  been  chosen  the  instruments  to 
relieve  you  from  your  persecutions.  You  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  after  we  have  gone  your  position  will  be  no 
better  than  it  was  before — that  Richard  will  renew  his 
persecutions." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  So  do  I.  From  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands 
to  you,  I  feel  sure  that,  so  far  from  placing  the  officers  of 
justice  on  his  track,  you  would  assist  him  to  fly." 

"  I  would  indeed !" 
^      "  I  knew  it ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
'Here  is  the  lawyer's  confession.     Take  it,  and  guard  it 
more  preciously  than  your  life!     While  you  have  that, 
Richard  is  powerless  to  do  you  harm." 

Mrs.  Nares  took  the  paper,  but  it  wafa<v<ith  manifest  un- 
willingness. 

"Remember,"  said  Tom,  "that  it  is  not  only  tor  youi 
own  sake  that  you  ought  to  arm  yourself  with  this  paper, 
but  for  youi  child's.  You  must  keep  it.  Should  he  r**- 
new  his  peisecutions,  or  attempt  in  any  way  to  injure 
yoti,  place  that  paper  in  the  bands  of  a  magistrate,  whe 
will  know  what  to  do  with  if 

"  But- " 
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"  Nay,  T  can  gness  your  objections :  Ton  Trill  «»y  that 
h*  will  persecute  you  until  you  pive  up  tlK*  papet  t*  him, 
or  else  he  will  take  it  from  you  by  force.  I  wiL  'jrV.  you 
what  you  mnat  do  to  guard  aguinsi  that ;  aud.  for  yoVT 
dear  daughter's  sake,  I  trufit  you  will  Uettm  te  my 
words." 

"  I  will,  sir,  and  act  upon  them." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hoar  you  say  as  much.  Gk>,  Hhifu,  tc  /r.C-jr 
best  friend  Choose  the  person  upon  whom  yon  can  roly,  j 
confide  to  him  the  full  particulars  of  all  that  has  ttik<3» 
place,  and  give  him  the  confession  to  place  ii  wonwswhftro 
m  *\fity.  Then,  in  the  event  of  any  miscfaiet  Dci-xlliiig 
either  you  or  your  daughter,  he  will  forward  it  tc  a  magia- 
tratr." 

"  But " 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  anticipate  what  yon  are  attont  to  tay 
— you  will  tind  that  1  have  provided  against  evwry  con- 
tingency. The  day  has  only  just  begun.  Start,  then, 
witliout  a  moment's  delay,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  residence  of  your  friend.  How  long  will  this  t&ks 
you  ?" 

"  About  two  hours." 

"  I  will  give  you  three,  and  then  you  will  be  safe  ftosa 
all  danger.  For  three  hours,  we  will  remain  here  and 
keep  guard  over  Richard  Nares.  You  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  him.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  we  shall  release 
Richard  Nares  from  our  custody.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will 
quit  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  ever,  and  seek  some 
better  life.  Now  depart.  Let  me  see  you  begin  your 
journey." 

The  little  girl  warmly  seconded  Tom  King's  proposal ; 
and,  after  making  a  few  preparations,  the  pair  set  out. 

Not,  however,  until  they  had  warmly  and  individually 
thanked  our  three  friends  for  the  inestimable  service  they 
had  rendered. 

And  not  until,  with  many  tears,  they  had  entreated 
Richard  to  flee  the  country,  lest  it  should  be  discovered 
that  his  father  died  by  foul  means,  and  the  crime  be 
brought  home  to  him. 

But  Richard  only  looked  upon  thi;m  with  an  evil  scowl. 

Tom  King  accompanied  both  down  to  the  gate,  and 
bade  mother  and  daughter  a  last  it)spectful  farewell. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 

RICHARD     NARES   RECOGNISES     THE   THREE     HJOHWAYMEU, 
AND   SWEARS   TO     HAVE   REVENGE 

Wb  think,  and  our  readers  will  think  with  us,  that  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  three  friends  is  almost  as  peculiar  as 
any  in  which  they  have  ever  been  plat-ed. 

There  they  were,  left  in  quiet  possession  of  a  well- 
fnrnished  mansitm. 

Left  there  by  the  owners,  and  under  such  strange  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  were  to  keep  Richard  Nares  a  prisoner  for  three 
hours,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  were  to  set 
him  at  liberty. 

Then  the  house  contained  no  servants — all  the  domestics 
had  been  sent  away. 

On  the  green  lawn,  like  a  foul  smirch  upon  some 
delicate  fabric,  lay  the  crushed  and  mangled  remains  cf  a 
human  form. 

Inside  the  house,  in  one  of  tke  lipper  roi-ma,  ttie 
windows  of  which  were  darkened  wis  toiothx  Lcrrible 
»ight 

That  was  the  body  of  Mr.  Nares,  ttJe  owner  and  oc«apier 
of  the  mansion,  who  had  been  t«ken  out  of  the  fishpond 
on  his  own  lawn. 

Tnily  were  thr.  '''rcumstances  CDparalleled. 

Richard  Naree  «,t-peared  tc  have  given  up  all  ideas  of  re- 
sist auce,  but  the  highwaymen  we^e  not  to  he  deceived  iatc 
feeling  a  false  «ecurity. 

They  mistr'isled  his  quiescence. 

Tom  hastened  to  rejoin  his  comrades. 

Aldressing  SixteeP  ^inng  Jack,  he  said: 

'  Where  are  the  '^orses  ?" 

"  1  brought  t^oJa  into  the  garden  with  me." 

"  Well,  it  seems  there  are  some  stables  in  the  itir. 
8>i>ubtless  you  will  be  able  to  find  some* provender  in  the 
lofts  overhead.  I  will  take  your  pla^e  here,  and  do  you 
look  to  tbe  horvL's,  for  as  wu  are  to  stay  ber«>  tor  t^ee 


hours  we  may  as  well  make  ourselves  as  comfortaW©  as  we 
»n." 

"  Decidedly  w .'" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  went  towards 
the  back  garden  where  he  h»d  left  the  horses. 

Tom  took  his  place. 

Richard  Nares  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  captors 
were  determined  to  allow  Mm  no  chance  of  making  hit 
escape. 

Six  teen- String  Jack  .cfc&i  ffie  horses  readily  enough, 
ind,  having  secured  them.  Is-^i  them  into  the  stables. 

Here  he  made  them  more  comfortable  than  th«y  had 
been  for  a  very  long  time  past 

There  was  plenty  of  food  of  aU  kinds  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  he  gave  the  animals  a  regular  feast,  for  he  could  not 
tell  how  long  a  time  might  have  to  elapse  before  they 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  an.y  corn. 

He  rubbed'  them  down  and  thoroughly  attended  to 
them. 

V^ien  he  had  finished,  he  found  a  considerable  portion 
ni  the  allotted  time  of  three  hours  had  expired. 

He  found  his  two  comrades  still  occupying  the  same 
positions  as  when  he  had  left  them. 

Our  readers  may  perchance  be  able  to  realise  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  the  highwaymen  felt  at  the  adven- 
ture which  had  recently  so  wholly  engrossed  their  atteip 
tion. 

It  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight  to  them  to  think 
that  chance  had  thrown  them  in  the  way  of  the  little  girl, 
whose  actual  name  they  knew  not ;  but  who,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  had  taught  them  to  love  her 
with  a  rare  affection. 

They  felt  perfectly  rejoiced  when  they  reflected  how 
completely  they  had  freed  Mrs  Nares  and  her  daughter 
from  the  infamous  persecutions  of  Richard. 

Both  were  now  safe  from  him,  though  it  was  solely 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  onr  friends  that  they  were 
so. 

The  three  hours  which  had  been  fixed  upon  very 
quickly  expired. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  repaired  to  the  stables  and  saddled  the  horses 
ready  for  the  road. 

In  so  lovely  a  part  of  the  country,  and  so  far  away  from 
London,  too,  as  it  was,  the  highwaymen  believed  thai 
they  would  be  able  to  take  their  way  along  the  high-road 
by  broad  daylight  with  almost  absolute  safety. 

Accordingly,  they  resolved  not  to  linger  any  longer  »t 
that  house ;  though  they  might,  had  they  so  chosen,  have 
remained  there  until  nightfall. 

But  they  judged  it  to  be  best  and  most  prudent  to 
depart  at  once. 

From  the  time  Tom  King  had  taken  his  seat  beside 
him,  Richard  Nares  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  had 
scarcely  made  a  movement. 

He  sat  there  dogged  and  sullen ;  and  the  highwaymen, 
of  course,  made  no  attempt  to  lead  him  into  conversa- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock,  then,  the  horses  were  brought 
round  all  ready  for  our  friends  to  mount. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Nares  and  her  daughter  were  surely 
in  a  place  of  safety. 

As  a  very  necessary  precaution,  they  searched  Richard's 
pockets,  and  removed  all  weapons,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  them  an  injury. 

Then  they  loosened  the  bonds,  by  which  his  arms  were 
confined  in  sach  a  manner  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  at  most,  he  could  free  himself  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions. 

Having  done  this,  they  mounted  and  rode  slowly  away, 
looking  back  from  time  to  time  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  '^f 
the  building  in  which  such  strange  events  had  taken 
place. 

Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  lane,  the  three  friends 
followed  their  original  direction,  resuming  their  inter- 
ntptsa  journey 

If  they  had  done  nothing  elst),  they  had  obtained  a  rest 
and  a  meal  for  their  horees,  which  were  now  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  road,  and  equal  to  almost  any  amount  of 
exertion. 

While  speaking  of  what  had  happened — for  the  reader 
will  remember  that  this  was  the  first  opportunity  they  had 
had  for  conferring  freely  together — Claude  said : 

"  It  saay  be  all  rery  well,  bnt  I,   for  oda.  oM't  heiy 
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thinking  that   that  confounded    rascal  Richard  got  off  » 
grf'at  deal   more  easily  than  he  ought  to  have  done  !     He  | 
dt'St'rvt'd  a  worse  fate  than  the  lawyiT,  in  my  opiuion  ""       j 

"  P.iit  don  t   you   see   how   disagreeable  such  a    thinp- 
wokUI  he  for  Mrs.  Nares  ?"  said  Tom  King.     "R*>ly  upon  \ 
it,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  her  the  la'^^r's 
confession,   »nd  give  Ricliard  the  opportnaity  of  Ickrtiij;  | 
the  country  with  all  expedition."  j 

"  I  don't  think  things  could  have  been  managed  mxron  i 
better."  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"Nor  1,""  said  Claude  Duval,  "except  that  1  can'i  nelp 
feeling  that  ho  got  ofif  a  great  deal  too  lightly." 

"Indeed!"  said  a  sneerinp'  voice,  so  close  to  tl  lu  that 
all  tliree  started 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dkiftaCR. 

The  voice  caused  them  all  to  turn  thow  «7««  In  >'ne 
direction,  and  that  was  towards  the  hedge,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road. 

There  in  a  gap  in  the  hedge  stood  Richard  Naras. 

How  he  had  contrived  to  release  himself  and  get  thei>o 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  seemed  really  marvellous. 

He  could  not  have  done  it  had  be  been  less  intimate 
with  the  grounds  than  he  was. 

His  face  was'convulaed  with  passion,  and  he  looked  with 
the  utmost  malignity  upon  our  friends. 

"  I  have  got  off  lightly,  have  I  ?"  he  said.  "  Ha,  ha  ! 
But  my  time  will  come  for  triumph  !  I  know  you,  my  fine 
cprites !     I  know  yon  all  three !     Ha,  ha  !" 

So  astonished  were  the  three  highwaymen  by  his  sudden 
appearance,  and  the  strange  words  he  uttered,  that  they 
impulsively  reined  in  their  steeds,  and  gazed  at  him 
aghast. 

He  looked  more  like  a  madman  than  aught  else. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  he  chuckled  again.  "I  know  you,  and,  what 
is  more,  I  will  b«  even  with  yon  I  I  am  one  of  those  who 
never  forget  or  forgive  an  injury,  be  it  ever  so  slight  a 
one.  While  you — you  have  put  yourselves  out  of  the  way  to 
thwart  me,  when  you  had  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  so 
doing.  But  I  will  have  revenge,  and  full  and  deadly  re- 
venge !  You  have  ruined  the  one  grand  scheme  of  my 
life — ruined  it  utterly — ruined  it,  too,  when  success  had 
crowned  my  long  and  toilsome  efforts !  I  held  a  fortune 
in  my  grasp,  and  it  was  wrested  from  me  by  you !" 

As  he  proceeded,  his  excitement  grew  greater  and 
greater,  until  now  he  foam«d  at  the  mouth  lik"  some  in- 
niriated  animal. 

He  continued  with  impetuosity  | 

"  You  have  done  all  this,  but  yon  will  suffer  for  It ! 
My  plans  are  all  defeated !  Never  mind  !  Henceforth  I 
will  live,  and  with  but  one  object  only  I  Th»t  shall  be  to 
hunt  you  to  the  death !  I  tell  you  that  I  know  you 
— you,  Tom  King ;  you,  Claude  Duval ;  and  yc  a,  Sixteen- 
Btring  Jack !  You  see,  I  know  you  all  three.  The  reward 
offered  for  your  apprehension  is  great  I  I  will  have  a  share 
of  it !  From  this  moment  I  will  know  no  peace  till  I  have 
had  you  hunted  down!  Let  it  be  a  satisfaction  for  you  to 
remember  that  there  is  now  upon  your  track — watching 
your  every  movement,  dogging  your  every  step — one  who 
will  have  the  thoughts  of  past  injuries  and  future 
vengeance  to  urge  him  on !  Ha,  ha  I  We  shall  see — we 
shall  see !" 

Tom  King  tried  to  make  himselt  heard,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  the  villain's  shrieking  tones. 

"  I  tell  you  you  have  no  w  a  mortal  foe — such  *  oae  as  you 
have  never  had  before,  or  your  career  wouW  long  ago 
have  been  cut  short !  I  tell  yon  to  beware  I  The  hour 
will  come  when  I  shall  triumph — ^then  I  shall  shriek  aloud, 
so  that  the  tones  may  penetrate  the  inmoBt  chambers 
of  your  brain,  'Remember  Richard  Nares — remem- 
ber Richard  Naree  I  He  swore  to  have  his  revenge, 
and  he  has  had  it  T  Ha,  ha !  those  will  be  my  words. 
Yon  may  fly — yon  may  smile  at  my  words — but  your 
speed  will  not  outstrip  the  speed  of  nate.  I  tell 
you  1  will  have  my  revenge — revenge  !  Jj'arewell !  Re- 
member I  am  on  your  track,  and  that  now  tb-  sole  obj«it  of 
my  lile  is  to  compass  your  destruction !' 

Ending  his  singular,  manr-'Rcai  speech  with  these  vhirds, 
Richard  Nares  suddenly  dissappoared  behind  the  hedge. 
Mid  the  next  minute  could  be  seen  flying  over  the  ni<^dow. 

"  Confound  the  villain's  Impudence !"  said  Claude  Du  v.l, 
Mid  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  pistol  and  Bred  it  after  the  re- 
treating form. 

But  Richard  Nares  lum  already  gone  too  fu  for  the  shot 
to  be  effectual 


Evidently,  liowever,  the  report  reached  his  ears,  for  hi 
stoppe  i  suddenly  in  his  headlong  coarse,  faoad  about, 
made  a  contemptuous  gesture,  and  harried  on  again. 

Claude  looked  half  inclined  to  pursae  hin. 
"  Never  mind  him,"  said  Tom  King.     "Come  on.    Pat 
ap  your  piatol  and  ta'Ks  no  more  notice  of  him.  Come  on.'' 

"  All  ritrht ;  but  did  you  over  hear  the  like  ?  But  I  told 
j^ou  he  was  let  off  a  good  deal  too  lightly,  and  this  proves 
•t  " 

"  He  seemed  like  one  mad !"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  I  believe  he  was  mad,"  said  Tom  Kinfr.  "  It  is  quite 
certain  he  had  entirely  set  his  heart  upon  this  little  pet 
scheme  of  villany,  and  to  find  himself  defeated  at  the 
moment  of  success  has  turned  his  brain.  He  is  mad, 
depend  upon  it!  No  one  but  a  madman  would  have 
spiiken  like  that" 

"  He  may  be  mad,"  said  Claude ;  "  but,  if  he  is,  all  1 
can  say  is,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  method  in  his  mad- 
ness ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  madness  I  don't  at  all  care  about  It 
strikes  me  he  was  uncommonly  in  earnest  I  wish  I  had 
been  a  little  quicker  with  my  pistol,  and  then  we  should 
have  had  no  further  trouble  with  him.  As  it  is,  I  can't 
help  thinking  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word." 

'  Bah !"  said  Tom  King.  "  Think  no  more  about  him  1 
Push  on — we  shall  soon  be  out  of  his  reach,  I  don't  fear 
him,  and  I  should  feel  rather  glad,  than  otherwise,  that 
he  was  looking  after  us,  instead  of  persecuting  poor  Mrs. 
Nares  and  her  daugh  ler." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Claude  Dnval ;  "but  yon  can  take 
my  word  for  it  we  have  made  an  enemy,  and  one,  too, 
who  has  all  the  will,  even  if  he  has  not  the  power,  to  do 
us  serious  mischief !" 

"Let  him  do  his  worst!"  said  Tom— "I  can  only  feel 
despision  for  such  a  miscreant !" 

CHAPTER  D. 

THK  THREB  HIGHWAYJCEN  FDO)  THEMSELVES  OPOM  TUB 
r^IRESHOLD  OF  A50TUEB  MYSTERIOUS  AND  TXRBIBLX 
AOVEXTURE. 

After  Tom  King  thus  spoke,  the  highwaymen  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Their  horses'  heads  were'  turr»  towards  their  destina- 
tion, and  the  animals  ^ere  fresii 

A  loosening  of  the  rtln  was  all  tnat  was  required  to  sot 
them  in  rapid  motion,  and  they  flew  along  the  high-road 
at  a  speed  that  soon  took  them  away  from  the  scene  at 
their  recent  exploits. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  gallop,  the  threats  to  which 
Richard  Nares  had  given  utterance  became  less  and  less 
impressive,  until  at  last  Claude  Duval  could  smile  when 
he  remembered  them. 

Many  miles  were  passed  over  before  they  slackened 
speed  in  the  least,  and  then  it  was  only  out  oi  considera- 
tion for  their  steeds. 

It  would  have  been  unsafe  in  the  extreme  to  haTO 
exhausted  them  entirely. 

At  any  moment,  a  pursuit  might  be  commenced  after 
them ;  in  the  event  of  which,  they  would  have  to  trust  to 
the  superior  fleetnesa  of  their  steeds  for  escape  from  their 
persevering  foes. 

They  exchanged,  then,  their  gallop  for  a  trot ;  and,  while 
gcing  at  this  rate,  it  was  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world 
to  converse  with  one  another. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  Sixteen-String  jack,  "  we  look  upon 
you  as  our  gTide— I  am  quite  ignorant  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"  And  I  happen  to  he  very  faw'^iar  witti  it,"  replied 
Tom  King;  "so  you  can  trust  yourself  to  my  gnidanoe 
with  perfect  safety." 

'  Have  we  far  to  go  ?" 

-  STes — many  miles  vet.  If  we  push  on;,  however,  I 
hope  we  ssall  be  near  the  outskirts  of  the  'orest  by  night- 
falL" 

"  Good !  1  am  glad  tt  hear  it,  for  I  feel  •  very  great 
degree  of  ciuioeity  to  'mow  how  this  adventure  will  end." 

"  And  I,  too  I"  said  Claude. 

Tom  King  laughed  as  he  replied  : 

"Don't  fill  yourselves  up  with  the  notion  that  we  shall 
find  the  miser's  chest  of  gold,  because  I  feel  a  firm  convicN 
tion  that  we  are  a  day  after  the  fair !" 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  New  Forest  is  a  very  i&rgs 
olace,  and.  without  nare  definite  iuformatiou  than  rov 
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ttre  >dveiL,  I  don't  spe  how  the  buried  chest  ta  ia  daugcT 
ul  discovery." 

^  Ton  have  no  idea  now  naucli  the  hope  of  obtafulnj^  & 
t&rge  snm  of  gold  will  sharpen  a  man's  perceptions  ?  It  is 
really  wonderfull  And  the  three  men  I  have  spoksn  o? 
would  not  rest  until  they  had  eurceeded." 

"  Well,  well !  It  may  be  that  they  are  stiS  pr>sj>?5?Jn;t? 
their  search." 

"  It  njay  be  sol"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.     "  Vve  a^v 
not  tell  until  we  go  there ;  and  I  am  sure  th«  cbAr.oe  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  !" 

"  It  is— if  is  !" 

"  By  to-morrow,"  said  Tom,  "  we  shall  be  'airly  within 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  old  forest.  When  once  wt  are 
there,  we  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  danger ;  therefore  1 
{wopose  that  we  take  the  opportunity  of  giriug  our  horses 
a  rest,  and  obtaining  a  few  hours'  sleep  ourselves 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  said  Jack  and  Claude. 

"  That  is  decided  upon,  then ;  and  now  fer  another 
point:  I  told  you  I  knew  this  country  well." 

"  Yes — yes,  Tom  !" 

"  Some  distance  further  on  we  shall  come  to  a  'Sross- 
poad.  It  is  lonely  and  unfrequented — at  least,  it  used  to 
be ;  but,  if  we  take  it,  we  shall  save  at  least  a  dozen 
miles." 

"  Will  it  be  that  much  further  if  we  continue  along  the 
highway?" 

"  YfS,  quite !" 

"  Then  let  us  take  the  cross-road,  by  all  means  I" 

"  1  thought  you  would  say  that !  Of  course  wo  shall 
save  the  distance  1  mention,  but  then  '.here  will  bo  little 
iikrlil'ooi  of  meeting  with  any  travellers." 

••  That  is  a  drawback." 

"  To  some  extent  it  is,  but  I  have  been  thinking  lately 
that  perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  get  to  the  New  h'ort-st 
•8  quietly  as  we  possibly  can.  We  had  better  not  have  a 
hue-and-cry  about  our  ears  if  we  can  possibly  avoid 
iU" 

"  1  quite  agree  with  yoti,  Tom,  though  until  you  spoke 
I  had  not  taken  that  into  consideration,"  said  Claude 
Duval.  "  If  we  find  the  gold,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
'.rouble  tl'.e  travellers." 

''And  if  we  fail,"  said  Sixteen-Striiig  Jack,  "we  Ehal' 
have  a  capital  opportunity  of  making  up  for  lost  timt  on 
our  way  back  again." 

"  Of  iMurse  we  shall,  and,  one  way  or  the  ol.^r,  I  have 
made  U|)  my  mind  to  have  a  good  booty." 

"  Bravo  r 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tom  King,  as  he  pointed  to  «  finger- 
post, the  four  anus  of  which  were  just  visible  ovt-r  tne 
hedge-rows,  "  tbere  is  the  cross-roail  I  spoke  of,  Wid  if^e 
cobiiuue  to  pursuf  that  we  shall  in  due  time  arrive  at  iliat 
portion  of  the  forest  in  which  the  chest  was  burii-d." 

■•'Are  you  sure  you  should  know  the  spot  again  ?" 

•'  Oh  yes !  we  took  care  to  bury  the  chest  at  thi-  foot  of 
t  tree  of  such  a  peculiar  kind,  that  I  could  rei-<j.'U'yi«  U 
from  a  million." 

"That  is  also  satisfactory,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it 
the  surer  do  1  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  let  ill 
travellers  pass  us  by  without  molestation." 

"  If  we  do  so  there  will  not  be  a  suspicion  of  oci  &?»- 
Bence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  you  know  we  (ave 
not  been  tracked  at  all.*" 

"  No,  we  have  not,  it  is  true,"  said  C'-i'ade  Duvsd,  "  Cmt 
you  must  not  forget  Richard  Nares." 

"Bah!" 

"  You  should  never  despise  an  eTie?:2y  :  rely  npoki  fV  he 
will  be  as  bid  as  his  word." 

Tom  King  laughed. 

Jtibt  at  this  mom«ut  they  reacheo  the  crosp-^o&d,  and 
tamed  down  it. 

"  1  told  you  it  was  very  lonely,"  said  Tom,  as  they 
trotted  along  it,  "  and  it  doDS  not  appear  to  have  changed 
its  character  in  the  least  Look  at  the  ruts — and  see,  'he 
road  is  almost  overgrown  wiih  grass." 

•'  It  is  certain  a  long  while  has  elapsed  since  aty  v»ii«ol<3 
passed  down  this  road,"  sa'd  Claude. 

This  was  apparent  enough,  for  the  rut?  wots  o>,«f€s>i»4 
with  a  kind  of  moss,  which  must  have  betm  there  sori^ 
time. 

The  road  was  very  i-cagh,  and  bad  for  travellip;/,  but 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  make  grt-at  spec-i.  an,  ai:,cr 
fc>.k,  it  did  not  matter. 

"Tkere  w*  Httie  fscr  (bat  tcej  wontd  be   teea  tor  as  ^- 


one,  and  t^is  suited  ilicju  ejt  xjiltiuiiy  co*  that  ihef  h»J 
agreed  upou  making  a  change  in  their  plan  ol  (>roc«pediag. 

Engaged  in  cor. versatiou,  the  journey  wi»ij  "^esaanli 
enough,  and  the  tiaae  passed  away  quickly. 

At  length  the  sun  hid  himself  behind  the  cloads  th&l 
wero  piled  up  in  the  western  sky,  a  cool  breath  faniis<l 
i  tiieir  cheeks,  and  twilight  crept  over  the  face  of  nature. 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  looked  keotlj 
.  h  jd^auce,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  forest. 

'■We  shall  reach  the  outskirts  bv  EightfaU,  nevrrtlie- 
less,"  said  Tom,  "  tmt  you  must  understand  that  all  round 
the  New  Forest,  surrounding  it  like  a  belt,  is  a  strip  of 
waste  land,  upon  which  no  trees  grow,  but  only  suoh 
rank  7egetation  as  you  would  find  upon  a  heath  or 
common." 

"  I  know  !• 

''  This  belt  of  waste  land  is  many  miles  in  width  in  some 
plaf^e8,  in  others  only  one  or  two.  It  is  on  the  edge  of 
thia  strip  that  I  hope  to  arrive  by  uightfalL" 

"  And  how  far  is  it  to  the  actual  forest  ?" 

'•  To  the  tree  ?" 

"  Seven  miles  at  least." 

"  Whew !  Then,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  this  road 
we  shall  have  seven  miles  to  go  over  a  heath?" 

"Just  so." 

"  Look  there!"  sa/d  Sixteen -String  Jack.  "  It  seems 
the  road  is  cot  wholly  untravelled.  There's  some  one, 
evi<ii'utly !" 

1 1  was  as  Jack  bad  said. 

A  long  way  off,  down  the  lonely  road,  and  only  just 
visible  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  was  a  man. 

He  was  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  perfect  symmetry  and 
rather  unusual  size. 

This  rider,  whoever  he  was,  remained  motionless. 

ili-i  .11  !.'>-i  was  planted  ncaily  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
and  W8*  M  taotiouless  hs  his  rider. 

Tho  Ifttter  was  looking  up  the  road  in  the  direction  our 
friends  were  coming  fmra. 

lu  his  left  band  he  held  the  reins,  while  with  hia  righd 
he  shaded  from  his  eyes  the  extraneous  rays  of  light 
which  have  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  vision  when  one  is 
lcK:.king  at  distant  objects. 

He  was  evidently  e;iziiig  intently  at  our  friends. 

There  was  something  very  peculijir  in  his  manner. 

The  three  highwaymen  rather  slackened  their  speed. 

They  looked  towards  the  stranger  with  great  aitenlion 

"  Whatever  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  Tom  fr. 
his  cotnrSiles. 

Uis  tone  of  voice  .showed  how  puzzled  and  bewildered 
he  was. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  yon  dcv"  replied  Claude.  "  It  js 
veiy  strange." 

•'  If  I  told  yon  what  I  thought  about  it,"  added  Jack,  "  i 
think  you  would  laugh  at  mo." 

"  No,  no  !     What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  he  looks  to  me  as  much  like  a  highwaymas  M 
ever  1  saw  anybody  in  my  life!" 

"  Ila,  ha !" 

"  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  That  is  too  droll,"  said  Torn.  « 

"  And  yet,"  said  Claude,  "  how  still  he  is,  and  how  he 
gazes  upon  us !  i  wonder  whether  hf  will  try  to  stop  us  ?' 

"  Re  would  be  a  bold  highwayman,"  said  Twm  King. 
"  who  would  wait  in  the  road  like  that,  single-han<loil,  fo» 
the  approach  of  three  well-mounted,  well-armed  tra- 
vellers !" 

•'  He  would,  and  yet  why  on  earth  should  he  pause  !e 
the  road  like  this?  Did  you  see  him  take  up  his  posiiioc 
there  ? 

"  No." 

^'NcrL' 

'Nor  I.  n»tti  I  firs,  caught  sight  of  him  he  was  sU- 
ti'jg  there,  jusi  as  he  d»es  now  '' 

The  singular  ajpearaiice  of  this  horseman  did  indeed 
Soiin  ample  matter  tor  speculation  for  our  friends. 

They  could  not  understand  why  anyone  should  bebik7<3 
in  so  cvcoutric  a  manner. 

Gradually  ihe  highwaymen  reduced  th-  sp©«<«*  of  lb«Jr 
hoiBes  until  it  became  a  walk. 

Still  the  stranger  never  stirred,  thougsi,  as  i,n^«  «r»» 
closer  and  closer,  it  became  more  evident  liiat  i»e  w« 
waiting  tor  them. 

Bat  what  on  eariih  ooui'^  t«  bie  wotiye  for  dt^tg  mi  * 
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That,  at  preseut,  was  an  nnsolvable  mystery. 

Having  exliansted  all  their  specul.itiona,  the  liighway- 
ineri  became  aileut. 

They  each  occupied  themselves  in  noticing  what  they 
saw,  and  drawing  their  own  inferences  from  it. 

A.  closer  approach  showed  them  tliat  the  mysterious 
stranger  was  dressed  with  great  elegance  and  richness, 
though  his  gaib  seemed  to  bo  of  foreign  manufacture. 

His  horse  was  black,  with  a  skek,  velvety  coat. 

The  saddle  did  not  seem  an  English  one,  but  it  was 
furnished  with  holsters,  from  which  the  brass-bound 
butts  of  some  horse-pistols  peeped  forth  ostentatiously. 

A  long  black  cloak  was  clasped  round  his  neck,  and 
hung  in  massive,  though  graceful  folds  over  his  person, 
and  partly  over  the  crupper  of  his  steed. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  black  hat  of  peculiar  fashion, 
in  which  was  one  solitary  feather,  which  stood  up  as 
rigidly  as  th  mgh  it  had  been  some  steel  ornament  upon 
a  helmet. 

The  stranger's  complexion  was  very  swarthy,  and  his 
countenance  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  black  hair, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  freely  and  luxuriantly. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  write  this  was  a  very  remark- 
able feature,  for  then  it  was  the  prevailing  fashion  to 
sliave  the  face  clean,  though  some  military  individuals  at 
times  cultivated  a  fine  moustache,  but  even  this  was 
an  innovation. 

When,  therefore,  the  highwaymen  saw  that  the 
stranger's  face  was  buried  in  hair,  the  interest  tliey  had 
previously  felt  was  doubled. 

It  now  became  rather  a  nice  question  whether  the 
stranger  would  accost  them  when  they  passed. 

This  was  a  point  that  would  be  quickly  set  at  rest,  for 
another  moment  or  so  and  they  would  reach  the  spot 
upon  which  he  stood. 

When  they  came  nearer,  the  stranger  removed  Ida 
hand  from  his  face,  and  let  it  fall  listlessly  by  his  side. 

He  gazed  attentively  into  the  countenance  of  each  of 
our  friends  in  succession,  then,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  he  saluted  them  with  deep  and  respectful  politeness. 

Yet  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  constraint  and 
hauteur  in  his  manner. 

Our  three  friends  promptly  returned  the  salute,  and 
would  have  continued  on  their  way,  but  the  stranger,  in 
whom  they  felt  already  most  deeply  interested,  spoke. 

His  voice  liad  a  strong  foreign  accent,  and  he  spoke 
■with  difficulty,  like  one  who  is  but  indifferently  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  or  as  though  he  had  to  trans- 
late his  thoughts  from  his  own  tongue  before  he  gave 
them  utterance.  The  hesitation  thus  produced  came  up- 
on the  ear  with  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  effect. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  speech. 

He  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Good  gentlemen — ^'ood  evening  !  I  would  speak 
with  you.     Have  you  a  lonj,'  journey  taken  ?" 

Then,  perceiving  tlie  surprise  with  which  our  friends 
reg  irded  hiui,  he  added,  in  some  confusion  : 

"  Pardon  me,  trentlemen,  but  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  I  speak  the  Engli-^h  tongue.  But  be  patient,  and 
oblige  me  by  listening.'' 

The  three  highwaymen  bowed,  and  Tom  took  upon 
himself  to  reply  for  his  comrades. 

"  We  shall  listen  with  pleasure  to  what  you  have  to 
Bay  to  us,  sir." 

"  Thanks — it  much  pleases  me  to  meet  with  a  kind 
response.  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  if  you  will  only 
have  patience  to  listen."  . 

They  bowed  again. 

"  I  ought  to  ask  you,  first,  whether  you  far  make  your 
journey  in  this  direction  ?  If  you  do  not,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  further  speech.  If  you  do,  I  would  earnestly 
beseech  your  attention  to  my  words." 

Tho  three  friends  exchanged  glances  with  each  other, 
as  miich  as  to  say,  "  Events  are  growing  still  more 
complicated— what  can  he  mean  ?" 

This  took  but  a  moment ;  then  Tom  replied  : 

"  We  intend  to  travel  to  the  extremity  of  this  road." 

"  You  have  already  reached  it,  gentlemen,  or  neaily 
so.  I  mean,  shall  you  cross  the  large  open  space  between 
the  end  of  this  road  and  the  forest  ?" 

The  highwaymen  exchanged  glances  again,  for  they 
could  not  imagine  to  what  point  these  questions  would 
tend. 


Nevertheless,  the  stranger's  manner,  although  so  mys- 
terious, was  at  the  same  time  so  earnest  and  impressive 
that  Tom  felt  constrained  to  answer  him  candidly  and 
truthfully. 

•'  We  are  going  to  cross  the  open  space  you  speak  of," 
he  said. 

A  strange  expi-ession  came  over  the  stranger's  face. 

'■  1  thought  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  1  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  listening  to  me  with  so  much  attention. 
Hitherto,  when  I  have  addressed  anyone,  I  have  met 
with  notliing  but  rebuffs.  1  trust,  however,  you  will 
hear  me  to  tho  end." 

•'  We  will  do  so  willingly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  accompany 
you  in  your  journey  across  this  place.  I  would  willingly 
be  an  escort  to  every  traveller  across  the  dreary  waste 
— until " 

The  stranger  sighed  deeply. 

This  request  our  friends  thought  was  a  strange  one, 
but  they  resolved  to  accede  to  it. 

They  felt  that  if  the  stranger  contemplated  treachery 
they  should  be  more  than  a  match  for  him,  without,  in- 
deed, he  lured  them  into  some  ambuscade. 

But  though  he  was  a  foreigner,  yet  he  did  not  look 
like  one  who  would  be  guilty  of  a  base  action. 

He  seemed  sad  and  mournful,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  depressed,  as  though  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  he  smiled 

But  Tom  King,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  consent,  nevertheless  remarked  : 

"  Your  request,  sir,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  a  sttange 
one.  People  are  naturally  suspicious  of  travellers  tliey 
may  encounter  on  the  road.  We  shall  therefore  feel 
more  at  ease  if  you  will  give  us  some  reason " 

"  I  will  do  so  willingly,  if  you  \\ill  only  have  patience 
to  listen." 

"  We  will  listen  with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  my  presence  must  seem  very 
strange,  and  1  hasten  to  give  you  a  faithful  account  of 
it.     As  you  have  guessed,  perhaps,  I  am  a  foreigner." 

The  highwaymen  bowed. 

"  I  have  not  long  been  in  England,"  he  said,  "  and  tlie 
circumstances  which  have  brought  me  here  are  singular. 
They  are  painful,  too  ;  but  you  shall  know  them,  and  then 
you  will  no  longer  have  room  to  doubt  my  good  faith." 

The  stranger  paused,  aa  though  to  control  some 
powerful  emotion. 

"  By  birch  and  education,''  he  said,  "  I  am  a  German. 
Until  about  two  months  ago,  I  never  quitted  my  native 
country — probably  should  never  have  done  so  except 
under  the  circumstunces  which  have  brought  me  here. 
In  my  own  land,  1  am  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Count — 
the  Count  von  Schoenon." 

'J'he  highwaymen  bowed  when  they  received  this  inti- 
mation of  the  stranger's  rank,  and  grew  more  deeply 
interested  than  before. 

'•  I  have,  or  had,  a  twin  brother,"  continued  the  Count 
von  Schoenen.  "  Altliouj;!!  the  difference  in  our  age  is 
insignificant,  yet  1  was  the  first  born.  That  did  not  mat- 
"ter,  however.  We  were  made  the  joint  inheritors  of  my 
father's  property  and  wealth.  About  six  months  ago, 
this  younger  brother  of  mine  had  occasion  to  visit  Eng- 
land. He  came  over  here  alone.  At  first  we  heard  regu- 
larly from  him,  and  then  all  correspondence  ceased." 

The  Count  paused  again,  and  cleared  his  voice. 

"  1  loved  my  brother  as  few  persons  love  their  brothers, 
and  when  I  ceased  to  hear  from  him  I  was  anxious  and 
terrified.  At  last  I  felt  certain  some  evil  had  overtaken 
him,  and  I  resolved  to  sot  out  in  search  of  him.  I  came 
over  to  Ensiland.  I  made  my  way  at  once  to  the  place 
from  which  he  had  dated  liis  last  letter  to  me.  This  waa 
an  inn.  Here  I  learned  that  he  had  put  up  for  one  night. 
I  made  my  inquiries  carefully,  and  found  that  he  had 
travelled  in  this  direction.  I  traced  him  to  the  spot 
upon  which  I  now  stand.  But  here  all  trace  ends.  I 
can  learn  nothing  further.  I  have  no  clue  to  his  dis- 
appearance. I  have  made  many  inquiries,  but  all  have 
been  fruitless.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  some  mystery 
in  that  heath  beyond.  That  is  where  ho  disappeared, 
but  I  can  find  nothing  strange  upon  this  heath.  I  have 
resolved,  however,  to  accompany  all  travellers  who  cross 
it,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  be  able  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  my  brother's  disappearance." 


THE   KNIGHT   OP   THE   ROAD. 
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CHAPTER   DI. 

THB  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN  SET  OUT  TO  CROSS  THE 
HEATH  IN  COMPANY  WITH  THE  COUNT  VON 
SCHOENEN. 

The  Count  von  Schoenen  appeared  to  bo  deeply 
affected  by  thia  story  of  his  brother's  loss,  and  he 
paused  once  more,  for  his  voice  was  very  husky. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  require  to  be  told  how  deeply 
interested  the  highwaymen  were  in  the  narrative  which 
they  heard  so  unexpectedly. 

That  the  count  was  sincere  and  what  he  professed  to 
be  they  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant. 

Every  word  he  snoke  and  every  tone  of  his  voice  pro- 
claimed that  his  narrati\  j  was  true,  Tbey  f orebore  to 
interrupt  hLm  by  asking  any  questions. 

They  saw  that  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  intruding  upon 
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him,   but    waited    pa(i3ntly    until    he    should    have 
sufficiently  recovered  himself  to  resume  his  story. 

In  another  moment  the  count  raised  his  head.  _^ 

"  You  must  pardon  me  for  thia  display  of  weakness, 
he  said,  "  but  I  cannot  help  it.  As  I  have  told  you,  I 
loved  my  brother.  But  I  will  continue,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  you  anv  longer  than  I  can  help,  for  it  is  unrea- 
sonable  to  suppose  that  you,  being  strangers,  could  feel 
as  I  do  the  keenness  of  this  domestic  affliction, 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Tom  King,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
"you  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  we  do  not  feel 
interested.  We  are  moat  deeply  interested,  and  hope 
that,  if  you  have  no  objection,  you  will  make  us  ac 
quainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  thia  extraordinary 
affair.  We  shall  not  be  wearied  if  you  are  ever  so  minute. 

A  pleasant  smile  came  over  the  coun«-.'a  features  aa 
Tom  King  thus  spoke.  , ,     „  \,      ,    ,  - 

"  Thank  you,  gentlamen,"  he  aaid— "  many  thanks  I  l 
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liave  spoken  to  many  travellers,  but  never  to  any  who 
have  treated  me  with  so  much  consideratiou. 

"The  reason  is,''  said  Tom,  "  that  the  roads  in  Ensr- 
land  are  very  unsafe,  and  Euj,'liah  people  are  naturally 
cautious,  so  they  look  with  great  suspicion  on  every 
etranger  they  may  meet  witli  on  the  road." 

"  1  see — 1  see!  But  we  have  nothiuy  to  fear  from 
each  otlier  ?"       . 

"  Nothing  at  #H,"  suid  Tom — "  we  are  three  gentle- 
men travelling  for  pleasure." 

This  avowal  seemed  to  set  the  count  quite  at  his  ease. 
"I  have  very  little  more  to  tell  you  with  respect  to 
myself  and  my  lost  brother.  As  I  said  a  little  while 
ago,  the  last  place  from  which  ho  wrote  a  letter  was  an 
inn.  Of  course,  when  I  began  to  make  my  inquiries,  I 
went  straight  there,  and  managed  to  trace  hiin  to  this 
spot,  where  he  was  last  seen.  But  I  have  no  further 
clue." 

'•  Have  you  any  evidence  that  he  crossed  the  heath 
beyond  ?"  asked  Tom  King. 

"  No  direct  evidence,  but  only  the  inference  that  he 
would  do  BO,  since  this  road  leads  nowhere  else,  but  de- 
bouches upon  the  heath." 
"  Then  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  crossed  it  ?" 
"  I  think  we  may  safely  do  so,"  said  the  count. 
"  But  did  you  not   say   that   you  had    crossed   this 
heath?" 

"  Once,  and  once  only." 
"  Were  you  alone  P" 
"  Tes." 

"  And  when  was  it  P" 
"  This  morning." 

"  Then  you  have  not  long  been  here  ?" 
"  No.     I  stopped  last  night  at  the  inn  I  spoke  of, 
and  which  is  some  distance  from  here.     I  learned  there 
all  the  intelligence  I  oould  respecting  my  brother,  and 
arrived  here  just  before  noon." 
"  What  did  you  do  ?" 

"I  waited  a  little  while,  and  then  crossed  the  heath, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  peculiar  or  suspicious,  and  I 
returned  here  to  this  spot." 

"  And  have  you  remained  here  ever  since  ?" 
"  Yes.    Some  other  travellers  have  passed,  but  they 
all  avoided  me,  and  shrunk  back  whenever  I  attempted 
to  address  them." 

"  Yes,  yes — people  would  be  sure  to  do  so.  They 
■would  fancy  you  had  some  sinister  designs  upon  them." 
"  I  suppose  that  was  it.  At  any  rate,  1  have  remained 
here  ever  since,  and  you  are  the  only  persona  who  have 
manifested  any  interest  in  my  brother's  fate,  or  rather, 
who  have  even  listened  to  a  word  I  have  to  say." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Tom  King,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  you  have  some  suspicions  that  your  brother  dis- 
appeared upon  the  heath." 

"  I  have.     In  fact,  I  am  driven  to  think  so.     Here  no 
harm  could  have  befallen  him,  but  the  lieath  beyond  is 
a  very  lonesome-looking  place.    I  fear  that  he  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  robbers  and  murderers." 
"  That  is  far  from  unlikely." 

''  I  feel  almost  sure  of  it,  and  I  thought  the  best  way 
in  which  I  could  ascertain  would  be  to  make  some 
travellers  acquainted  with  my  purpose,  and  ask  them 
to  allow  me  to  accompany  them  across  the  heath." 

"  You  think  that,  by  so  doing,  you   would  discover 
whether  there  really  were  any  robbers  on    the  heath 
who  made  a  practice  of  waylaying  and  murdering  such 
travellers  as  cross  it?" 
I    "  Just  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  your  plan  a  very  good  one,  and 
one  likely  to  succeed.  As  for  myself  and  companions, 
wo  shall  be  only  too  glad  of  your  company,  and  shall 
rejoice  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  render 
you  important  assistance  in  this  matter." 
"  Thanks,  sirs — many  thanks  !" 

"  Evening  is  fast  closing  in,"  said  Tom  King,  "and 
therefore  the  time  is  well  chosen,  for  it  is  at  night,  and 
at  night  only,  that  we  are  to  look  for  assassins." 
"  You  are  right." 

"  Let  us,  then,  at  oiiue  commence  our  journey.    We 
will  all  keep  togetlier,  and  maintain  a  vigilant  look»Out" 
This  was  assented  to. 

The  Count  von  Schoenen  was  very  muoh  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  our  friends  had  treated  him,  and  he 
would  insist  apon  shaking  hands  with  them  all  three. 


When  this  little  ceremony  was  gone  through  tliey  were 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  each  other. 

At  a  very  gentle  trot  tiiey  passed  down  the  lane,  and 
emerged  upon  the  piece  of  waste  land  of  which  Tom 
King  had  spoken  as  surrounding  the  forest  like  a  belt. 
It  was,  in  truth,  as  the  Count  von  Schoenen  had  de- 
scribed it — a  most  lonely  and  desolate-looking  place, 
and  in  the  dim  evening  twilight  looked  more  sombre 
than  it  would  liave  done  at  any  other  time. 

The  ground  was  very  rugged,  and  there  scarcely  ap- 
peared to  be  a  beaten  track  across  the  vast  expanse. 

Bushes  and  dwarfish  shrubs  grew  all  around,  and 
sometimes  a  tall  tree  would  be  seen  standing  solitary 
and  desolate  in  the  plain  like  some  sentinel  on  the  out- 
posts of  an  army. 

These    solitary    trees,     with     their    huge,     leafless 

branches,  added  greatly  to  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 

But  they  were  very  few  and  far  between.     In  place.s 

there  would  b)  a    land  of  hollow   or   excavation,   and 

these  were  invariably  overgrown  with  prickly  plants. 

The  three  highwaymen  looked  about  them  with  feel- 
ings of  great  interest  and  curiosity. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  our  friends  were  much 
excited  by  the  strange  story  that  had  been  related  to 
them  by  the  Count  von  ;^choenen. 

They  could  not  help  admitting  that  this  place  seemed, 
of  all  others,  just  suited  for  the  commission  of  tlie 
most  atrociouji  crimes.  On  their  way  they  chatted 
pleasantly  enough,  and  Tom  King  said  : 

"  If  you  will  believe  us,  sir,  it  will  give  us  the  utmost 
gratification  if  we  are  successful  in  solving  the  mystery 
of  your  brother's  disappearance.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
we  shall  not  tliink  anything  of  either  time,  trouble,  or 
danger." 

It  was  a  lucky  chance  for  me  that  I  fell  in  with  you, 
gentlemen!"  replied  tiie  count.  "From  the  know- 
ledge you  probably  have  concerning  the  place,  you  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  render  me  more  assistance  than 
anyone  else  possibly  could  do." 

"  We  are  not  very  familiar  with  this  heath,  sir,"  said 
Tom  King.  "  Indeed,  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  pre- 
viously crossed  it." 

"  And  did  you  see  anything  peculiar?" 
"  Nothing.     I  was  not  molested  in  any  way,  nor  did 
I  see  anytliing  to  arouse  my  suspicious." 
"  But  how  long  is  this  ago  ?" 
"  Oh  !  it  is  some  time  back." 
"  Tlien  you  are  almost  strangers  ?" 
"  vVe  ought  almost  to  be  considered  such,  but  do  not 
think  that  will  make  any  difference.      We  will  not  give 
up  until  we  have  entirely  cleared  up  the  mystery." 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you,  and  yet " 

"Pray  speak  without  reserve." 

"  1  was  going  to  say,  then,  that  I  cannot  think  why 
you  should  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  my  brother's  loss 
as  you  evidently  do." 

'"It  is  chiefly  because  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  in  various  parts  of  this  country  there  are  places 
which  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  murder 
dens  !" 

"  I  feared  as  much." 

"  We  have  proof  of  it,  as  one  of  my  comrades  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  in  one  of  them. 
We  saw  those  villains  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  justice,  as  they  deserved  to  be." 

"  And  you  think " 

"  It  appears  to  me  almost  certain  that  your  brother's 
disappearance  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause;  and 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  our  interest, 
because  we  have  a  personal  feeling  against  such  miscre- 
ants. In  addition,  however,  to  all  this,  we  hold  the 
crime  of  assassination  in  such  abhorrence,  that  we 
would  gladly  go  to  any  length  to  punish  it-" 

The  count's  face  assumed  an  appearance  of  greater 
molancholy, 

"  I  am  afraid,"  ho  said,  "  that  my  brother  is  no  more ! 
I  have  endeavoured  to  call  up  hope  in  my  breast,  but  I 
was  wrong  to  raise  such  expectations.  He  has  perished 
— perished  beyond  all  doubt !" 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  make  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Tom 
King,  when  he  saw  how  full  of  grief  the  count  was ; 
"  don't  cast  away  hope,  it  may  be  he  has  escaped  their 
murderous  clutches." 
The  count  shook  his  headi 
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■•  (.  am  afraid  not.  U  he  had  I  should  have  hoard  from 
him  before  this." 

Tom  was  sileut,  for  he  felt  the  tmth  of  tuis  remarff 

''  Let  ua  hopo  for  ttio  Ujst,"  said  Claude  DovaJ  ■■'  After 
fill  it  may  turu  out  thai  we  are  altogether  wroin  in  onr 
suppositions.  At  any  rau>,  it  would  be  best  t©  retai a  hope 
as  long  as  po9«ible." 

"Decidedly!"  said  Sixt«en-8tring  Jack.  "It  may 
turn  out  his  disappearanqe  may  be  otherwise  account*? 
for. 

Our  friends'  '•onvictions  ware  in  direct  opposition  to  theii 
wordg. 

The  count  seemed  to  understand  that  what  they  said 
was  uttered  oniv  with  the  intention  of  consoling  him. 

He  took  theii  efforts  in  good  part. 

Tlie  darkness  had  by  this  time  greatly  deepened 

Objects  which  ^ere  more  than  a  few  j-aids  distant 
could  be  with  dilliculty  distinguished  from  the  gloat,  in 
«?hich   they   wera   enveloped,    and    the   uneven,   bnien 


<  '"And  we  must  not  allow  anything,  no  matter  how 
_  trivial,  to  escape  our  observation." 

''  Right  again." 

"  Well,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  rery 
e:is\  matter  to  discover  whether  my  ears  dectsved  me  ot 
not.' 

'  Ho^v  shall  you  find  out,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  ohall  ask  you  to  remain  here,  just  where  yoo 
now  stand,  and  to  take  care  of  my  horse." 

"And  you  ?" 

•'1  wiU  slip  ofif  in  the  darkness,  making  no  more  Bcise 
than  I  can  possibly  help,  and  reconnoitre  tho  grouml  all 
round  about  us!" 

"  Nay — nay  !"  said  the  count.  "  I  cannot  consent  to 
alio  17  you  to  run  all  this  risk  on  my  account." 

"  There  is  very  little  risk  for  anyone  to  do  what  I  pro- 
pose." 

"  Let  me  go,  then,"  said  the  count. 

"Nay!     I  think  I  can  give  you  a  reason  which  wi\l 


character   of  the   ground  demanded    the   whole   of  their  i  convince  you  at  once  that  1  am  the  best  person  for  this 
stteutiou,  lost  their  horses  should  meet  with  same  seriooa  |  service,  and  that  I  shall  run  much  less  risk  than  anyoL  a 


injury. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  however,  they  had  not  eren 
Biij-tliiug  of  a  suspicious  or  extraordinary  nature. 

But  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  portion  of  the  heath 
was  yet  before  lliem. 

By  slow  degrees  they  all  relapsed  into  perf<(ct  silence. 

Each  one  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  or  looking 
keenly  about  him,  in  order  that  nothing  should  escape 
his  obsei'vation. 

There  was  a  kind  of  pathway  across  the  heath,  but  there 
Was  scarc«-iy  anything  to  distinguish  it  from  the  around 
adjaeent  to  it.  ~ 

There  was  no  fence  or  even  low  mound  of  earth,  as 
there  sometimes  is  along  the  sides  of  such  roads,  and  it 
was  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  prickly  bushes.  So 
little  was  the  road  travelled  that  their  growth  was  hardly 
checked. 

To  have  deviated  from  such  a  path  in  the  darkoess 
would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  imaginable. 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to  keep  upon  it. 

Tne  highwaymen,  however,  wenre  very  familiar  with 
night  travelling,  and  they  saw  things  that  would  have 
escaped  any  less  vigilant  observation  than  they  bestow.d. 

Suddenly,  however,  Tom  King  uttered  a  faint  ejacula- 
tion. 

"  Hark !"  he  said,  in  a  whisper — "  hark  I  aII  of  you,  and 
listen  attentively  !" 

He  was  obeyed  in  an  instant. 

But    J.  was  still. 

Not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  save  the  faint  moaning  of 
tho  wii.d  as  it  careered  wildly  over  the  vast  expanse. 

For  at  least  two  minutes  the  whole  party  remained  im- 
movable, during  which  period  of  time  they  listened  wtth 
an  intentness  which  cannot  be  described. 

But  they  heard  nothing. 

Tom  King  was  the  first  to  move. 

His  companions  addressed  him  eagerly. 

But  they  spoke  in  the  faintest  possible  whisper. 

"  What  was  it,  Tom  ? — what  did  you  hear,  or  fancy  you 
heard  ?    Speak ! — tell  us  at  once,  all  seems  still  J" 
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IN  WHICH    TOM     KINO    BECOMES  ACQUAINTKD  WTTH   SOMK 
OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  HEA1H. 

IT  is  quite  possible,"  replied  Tom  King,  "that  I  was 
misled  by  my  fancy  ;  and,  as  all  is  so  still,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  I  must  have  been." 

"  But  your  ears  are  quick.  WTiat  was  it  yoo  thought  you 
heard  ?" 

••  The  Bouni'  of  voices.  They  seemed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  I  only  caught  one  ejacidation." 

"  You  may  o&  right ;  and  ii  so,  depeva  upon  it  some 
ore  is  lurking  near." 

"  That  we  must  find  out." 

"  But  how  ?" 

"  You  must  leave  that  to  me." 

"How?" 

"  Wait  a  moment.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  pr^ 
oeed  in  vhis  matter  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
e«iutiOB." 

"  'f  hat  ifl  onite  otrtaiu." 


else." 

"  H»vv  is  that  ?" 

"  Simply  because  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  ray  where- 
abouts, while  you,  and  my  comrades  also,  are  perfect 
strangers." 

"  There  is  something  in  that." 

"  There  is  everything.  And  „ow,  do  net  detain  me 
any  longer.  I  know  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
appeared  to  come,  and  I  shall  proceed  thei'e  straight.  I 
shall  then  very  quickly  know  whether  or  not  I  was 
mistaken.  Do  not  hesitate,  because  if  1  linger  the  chance 
will  be  lost." 

No  one  made  any  reply  to  this  last  speech  of  Tom 
King's,  so  he  slipped  off  his  horse  as  soon  as  the  last 
words  were  fairly  out  of  his  mouth. 

" Do  not  move  from  tins  spot,"  he  added;  "I  will  rsi 
join  you  in  a  few  moments  at  the  outside." 

So  saying,  Tom  crept  rapidly  away,  and  his  form  W6( 
quickly  lost  to  his  companions  in  the  darkness  whic\ 
overspread  the  heath. 

Tom  King  bent  his  steps  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  footpath. 

With  all  that  stealthiness  of  movement  for  which  the 
Indians  are  celebrated,  he  crept  over  the  rugged  gro'j"d, 
crouching  down  every  now  and  then  behind  some  friendly 
bush,  listening  for  some  repetition  of  the  sound  which  haJ 
first  attracted  his  attention. 

No  such  .sound,  however,  came  upon  his  ear,  but  he  was 
so  certain  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  by  his  fancy,  tliat 
he  kept  on  again  without  hesitation,  and  without  in  the 
least  degree  relaxing  the  caution  with  which  he  had 
made  all  his  former  movements. 

Tho  gloom  and  darkness  wore,  however,  terribly  per- 
plexing to  him,  but  ia  spite  of  all  obstacles  his  progress 
was  aimost  noiseless. 

Ho  was  deeply  interested  in  this  adventure,  and  he  de- 
tern.'  ined  to  prosecute  it  to  the  utmost. 

He  fancied  that  he  should  not  go  far  without  making 
some  discovery. 

Onward  and  onward  he  crept  until  now  he  was  a  long 
way  from  his  friends. 

All  at  once  he  stopped. 

Again  there  came  upon  his  ears  a  faint  sound,  but  this 
time  it  was  not  of  voices. 

It  seemed  rather  that  a  door  had  boon  closed  with  soma 
degree  of  violence. 

Almost  immediately  afterwardsj  iie  distinguished  in  IV. 
disUmce  a  faint  twinkling  light — so  faint  that  it  affurdod 
good  proof  of  the  keenness  of  his  vision,  as  else  he  would 
never  have  seen  it, 

Tom  King  riveted  his  eyes  upon  this  twinkling  light. 

In  a  little  while  he  satisfied  hims^^lf  that  the  light,  faint 
as  it  was,  was  a  stationary  one. 

It  looked  like  a  star,  but  he  knew  it  could  not  be  that. 

This  light  was  not  in  the  direction  in  which  he  liad  been 
going,but  rather  to  the  right  of  it. 

Ho  hesitated,  therefore,  for  a  little  while  whether  he 
should  keep  straight  on,  or  whether  he  should  bend  out 
of  his  course  and  endeavour  to  Mcertain  what  the  light 
was,  and  whence  it  proceeded. 

He  listened- 

StiU  all  was  silent,  and  this  m&de  him  feetermine  to  b0a4 


I  his  course  towards  the  light 
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This  was  easy  enough. 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  crept  stealthily  but  sw'ftiy 
onwards. 

Every  now  ana  then  he  paused  to  listen ;  out  had  h» 
been  in  a  desert  the  silence  could  not  have  been  more 
profound  than  it  was. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  f.iuit  light  much  increai>od  m 
brilliancy 

He  perceived,  too,  that  it  had  a  ruddy  tinge ;  and  he 
■was  also  convinced  that  it  came  fr»m  somewhere  ob  the 
Leath. 

But  so  great  was  the  darkness,  that  he  could  ma^o  out 
nothing  else  that  was  in  advance  of  him. 

The  faintness  of  the  light  was  evidently  caused  by  the 
distance  he  was  off  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  it. 

Upon  a  closer  approach,  he  found  it  grov  brighter  and 
brighter. 

"  That  must  come  from  the  window  ot  eome  cottige," 
he  said ;  "  and  yet  what  cettage  can  i*  be  ?  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  building  of  any  kind  within  r»«'^s  of  this 
place.    It  must  be  a  cottage !" 

As  he  came  closer,  he  was  the  more  convinced  th&t  be 
was  right  in  this  supposition. 

Ere  long,  he  could  distinguish  the  latticed  casetneni 
through  which  the  beam  of  light  came.   . 

This  put  the  matter  at  rest. 

Very  faintly  against  the  background  of  dark  skj,  Tom 
could  distinguish  the  dim  outlines  of  a  small  building,  not 
many  feet  in  height,  but  apparently  extending  over  a 
large  piece  of  ground. 

As  he  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  this  building,  the 
utmost  degree  of  caution  became  necessary  in  all  his 
movements. 

Not  a  sound  indicated  the  presence  of  any  homftc 
being. 

He  crept  forward  slowly  and  noiselessly. 

He  was  crouched  down  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  would 
be  a  diflBcult  matter  for  anyone  to  have  distinguished  him 
from  a  gorse-bush. 

And  now  about  twenty  steps  more  brought  b&u  dose  to 
the  hut,  for  such  it  was. 

Having  been  so  long  in  the  dark,  his  vision  had  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  gloom,  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  see 
that  the  hut  was  a  building  of  the  rudest  possi'.yle 
kind. 

It  seemed  to  be  composed  of  nothing  more  than  thin 
wood  plentifully  plastered  over  with  mud,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold. 

The  roof  presented  exactly  the  same  appoaranoe. 

There  were  other  windows,  but  only  cue  that  was 
Illuminated. 

This  window,  like  the  rest,  was  composed  of  small 
diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass. 

The  light  appeared  to  come  from  a  fire  that  was  blaeing 
on  the  hearth. 

Tom  had  paused  at  a  low  fence  with  which  the  hut  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded. 

The  piece  of  land  which  it  enclosed  did  not,  iiowever, 
present  any  marks  of  cultivation.  It  was  to  &U  appear- 
ances as  rugged  and  barren  as  the  heath  itself. 

Having  listened,  and  found  aU  perfectly  atill,  Tom 
climbed  over  the  wooden  fence,  and  croucked  down  in 
the  shadow  which  it  cast. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  for  alarm. 

All  was  as  still  as  before,  and  he  could  see  no  ir-dica- 
tions  of  the  presence  of  anyone. 

He  now  crept  on  tip-toe  to  the  window. 

He  reached  it  in  less  than  a  moment,  for  he  b*"^  oabf  to 
cross  the  little  piece  of  enclosed  ground. 

He  stooped  down  until  his  head  was  just  be''^w  the 
level  of  the  window  sill. 

In  this  position  he  remamea  for  a  few  seconds  listening, 
before  he  ventured  to  peep  into  the  interior. 

At  length  he  raised  his  head  by  slow  degrees,  and  not 
an  inch  higher  than  was  necessary. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  his  eyes  to  b©  just  above  tne 
level  of  the  sill  to  enab'.d  him  to  see  all  over  the  interior 
ol  the  cottage. 

He  was  right  in  supposisg  that  the  li^t  came  from  a 
fire. 

On  the  hearth  a  pile  of  wood  logs  was  blaeing  fiercely, 
and  sending  out  a  ruddy  light,  which  was  pleasant  to  look 
mpon. 

There  was  no  other  light  than  that  which  came  from 


the  fire,  but  this  was  amply  sufficient  to  illuminate  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  room  into  which  Tom  looked. 

As  he  had  expected  from  the  appearance  which  the  ex- 
terior of  the  hut  presented,  it  was  a  very  rude-looking 
place. 

The  walls  were  roug'„Jy  plastered  over  with  mud,  and 
the  floor  appeared  to  be  composed  cf  nothing  more  t^han 
eai  Lh  hammered  hard  and  flftt. 

A  few  primitive-looking  articles  of  fumitnre  were 
placed  here  and  there,  but  the  room  did  not  appear  to  b« 
occupied  by  any  living  creature. 

Tom  looked  all  around,  but  could  not  see  anyone,  nor 
was  there  anything  in  the  aspect  of  the  scene  before  him 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  had  sprung  up  in  hia 
breast. 

It  was  just  as  he  was  compelled,  though  rather  un- 
willingly, to  come  to  this  conclusion  that  he  saw  a  doo». 
which  he  had  previously  noticed,  slowly  opened. 

From  its  position,  Tom  fancied  this  door  communicated 
with  some  other  chamber  in  the  hut. 

His  eyes  happened  to  be  turned  in  that  direction  when 
the  door  opened. 

All  his  attention  at  once  became  fixed  upon  it. 

The  opening  door  disclosed  the  form  of  a  very  aged 
woman 

She  stepped  at  once  into  the  light  which  streamed  from 
the  fireplace,  and  Tom  was  able  to  observe  her  dis- 
tinctly. 

How  old  she  was  would  have  puzzled  anyone  to  say. 

She  looked  more  like  the  resuscitated  mummy  of  some 
ancient  Egyptian  than  aught  else. 

Her  skin  was  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  colour  of  musty 
old  parchment. 

As  for  flesh,  she  absolutely  had  none. 

A  more  meagre  figure  could  not  possibly  be  seen. 

Her  sharp,  angular  bones  were  covered  with  nothing 
else  but  skin. 

Her  features  were  hideous  in  the  extreme,  and  there 
was  something  about  her  whole  appearance  so  terribly 
repulsive  that  Tom  felt  a  shuddering,  sickly  sensation  of 
loathing  come  over  him. 

Her  hair,  which  was  thin,  was  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
Its  colour  was  whitey-brown  —  a  tint  most  probably 
acquired  from  dirt. 

It  was  perhaps  her  unnatural  leanness  that  made  the 
woman  appear  much  older  than  she  really  was. 

Her  step  was  tiain  and  brisk  as  she  closed  the  door  and 
crossed  the  room  towards  a  rude  table  which  was  drawn 
up  before  the  fire. 

But  the  closer  view  which  he  obtained  increased  Tom's 
disgust  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  his 
head  away. 

He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  most  important  he  should 
keep  an  eye  upon  all  her  movements. 

li  ever  anyone  deserved  the  appellation  of  hag,  most 
surely  this  old  woman  did. 

Sa=n  horrible  eyes  she  had. 

They  looked  like  those  of  some  deadly  serpent. 

Her  front  teeth,  too,  had  grown  to  an  unnatural  length, 
and  hung  down  over  her  lower  lip  like  two  yellow, 
poisonous  fangs. 

But  Tom  King's  attention  was  diverted  from  this  con- 
t/^niplation  of  the  hag's  personal  appearance  by  perceiving 
that  she  held  something  in  her  hand. 

This  something  she  had  evidently  brought  in  to  the 
room  with  her ;  but  as  she  had  held  her  hand  down  by  her 
side  Tom  had  not  noticed  that  she  carried  anything. 

But  upon  reaching  the  table  we  have  mentioned  she 
seated  herself  upon  a  rickety  three-legged  stool,  and  flung 
the  article  she  had  held  in  her  hand  upon  the  table. 

Tom  King  saw  now  what  it  was,  and  he  peered  through 
the  window  with  redoubled  eagerness. 


CHAPTER  Din 

jra.  WEiGGLES   OBTAINS  A  CLUE  TO  THE  WHEREABOtTTS  9W 
DICK  TURPIN. 

The  tide  of  events  has  for  a  long  time  carried  us  away 
from  the  hero  of  our  story — so  long,  indeed,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  constrained  to  return  to  him. 

However  much  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  tb« 
fortunes  of  Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  we  feel  convinced  that  a  still  greatsr  de^ee  w 
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interest  is  telt  in  the  adventures  of  Dick  Turpin  and  his 
fair  companion. 

In  order,  then,  that  we  may  chronicle  what  happened  to 
him  and  to  her,  we  will  leave  Ws  comrades  and  the  Count 
Ton  Schoenen  on  that  dosolate  he»th  on  the  oanfines  of 
the  New  Forest. 

We  break  off  the  narrative  at  this  point  be«aussco  much 
has  yet  to  be  told  respecting  the  hut  and  its  inmates,  and 
the  fate  of  the  lost  brother  of  the  Count  von  Bcboenen. 

We  left  Dick  Turpin,  then,  in  that  deserted  mansion 
near  to  Finchley,  which,  contrary  to  his  anticiftatlonB,  had 
for  so  long  been  a  place  of  safe  refuge  for  his  companions 
and  himself. 

He  stood  at  the  window  in  that  room  on  the  topmost 
story  in  which  they  had  principally  taken  np  their 
quarters. 

Maud  was  leaning  upon  his  shoulder. 

They  were  both  looking  down  upon  the  neglected  lawn 
•cross  which  the  three  highwaymen  were  making  their 
way. 

Here  they  stood  and  watched  them  until  they  faded 
from  their  sight. 

Turning  away,  then,  the  window  was  closed,  and  they 
Bat  down  together  by  the  fire. 

Dick  placed  bis  hand  to  his  head  once  or  twice  with  SQ 
oneasy  movement. 

The  excitement  of  the  scene  which  he  had  recently 
passed  through  was  too  much  foi  his  feeble  strength,  and 
he  felt  the  effects  of  it  already. 

Maud,  however,  was  at  hand  to  attend  to  him. 

She  insisted  that  he  should  keep  himself  perfectly  quiet. 

He  took  her  advice  willingly  enough,  for  he  was  utterly 
exhausted  and  overpowered. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  night  had  far  advanced, 
the  profound  silence  which  reigned  in  and  abuut  that 
deserted  mansion  was  broken  by  that  horrible  and  un- 
earthly cry  which  had  before  so  frequently  assaLed  their 
ears. 

So  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  did  the  cry  «OBie  upon 
them  that  Dick  Turpin  started  violeiitly. 

But  Maud  restrained  him. 

"  Be  still !"  she  said — "  oh,  be  still !  Tliese  sounds  are 
horrible;  but  we  must  bear  with  them,  and  shut  our  ears 
against  them  as  best  we  may." 

"Nay — nay,  Maud  !"  said  Dick — "do  not  seek  to  letoin 
me.  This  is  past  all  endurance !  I  must  and  will  dis- 
covfcT  what  this  means  !" 

"Not  to-night — oh,  not  to-night!  You  are  weak  and 
ill,  and  such  excitement  will  have  the  worst  results.  Be 
calm — oh,  pi"ay  be  calm !  You  can  do  nothing — discover 
Bothing — you  will  only  exhaust  yourself !" 

Dick  had  sprung  up ;  but  now  he  found  how  terribly 
weak  and  exhausted  he  was. 

His  brain  throbbed  most  painfully. 

He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  Maud  was  right, 
and  that  any  exertion  would  have  the  worst  results ;  and, 
by  a  strong  effort,  he  kept  down  the  desire  he  felt  to 
descend  and  explore  eveiy  corner  of  the  building. 

But,  as  Maud  urged,  he  might  have  all  his  labour  for 
naught,  and  so  he  determined  that,  let  what  would  ensue, 
he  would  remain  where  he  was,  and  put  oS  to  another 
opportunity  the  task  of  making  a  thorough  search  through 
all  the  chambers  of  the  whole  mansion. 

It  was  horrible,  though,  to  remain  there  under  soeh  eir- 
cumstances. 

The  mystery  seemed  to  weigh  most  painfully  upon  him, 
but  he  contented  himself  with  the  thought  that  ei«  long 
he  would  discover  it. 

And  so  passed  away  the  whole  of  that  night. 

At  iriegu'ar  intervals,  the  awful  sound — which  oaanot 
be  described  because  it  cannot  be  likened  to  augb*  earthly 
—came  upon  their  cars. 

Bomotimos  it  would  sound  as  tbougti  it  came  from  afar 
off,  and  sometimes  as  though  it  was  just  outside  the 
chamber  door. 

Both  were  grateful  when  the  morning  came. 

In  this  manner,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  any  par- 
ticular event,  nearly  a  week  passed. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  not  a  night  passed  with- 
frat  the  awful  sounds  making  themselves  heard  until  day- 
break. 

Not  without  difficulty  had  Dick  Ttirpin  adhered  to  his 
WBolution. 

Each  day,  however,  showed  a  marked  iiiy>T078M«t  in 


his  personal  strength,  and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  mom 
Ifte  he  used  to  be. 

Still  he  was  weak,  and  it  would  have  been  injudicions 
to  try  his  newly-found  strength  too  soon ;  and  so,  night 
after  night,  he  had  listened  to  Maud's  entreaties  to  put  off 
for  a  little  while  longer  his  promised  etploration  of  the 
building. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  weak  he  ielt  himself  so  far 
recovered  that  he  announced  his  intention  of  finding  out 
Ae  cause  of  this  hideous  souna 

And  so,  just  one  week  from  the  night  when  he  had 
parted  with  his  comrades,  Dick  made  his  preparations  to 
set  out  upon  hif  exploring  expedition. 

On  that  n.ght,  however,  events  were  destined  to  occur 
tnat  they  little  dreamed  of. 

Had  either  Turpin  or  Maud  happened  to  be  at  one  of 
the  windows  overlooking  a  certain  portion  of  the  garden 
they  would  have  been  filled  with  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion and  alarm. 

The  reader  will  quickly  understand  what  they  would 
have  seen  if  they  wiU  turn  their  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ino:s  of  an  old  and  troublesome  acquaintance. 

We  allude  to  Mr.  Wriggles. 

That  irate  police  ofiBcer  was,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  remark,  almost  mad  with  the  repeated  defeats 
he  had  met  with  in  his  effoiis  to  capture  Dick  Turpin 
and  his  comrades. 

But  all  his  manifold  disappointments  did  not  make  hira 
despair,  or  think  of  relinquishing  the  object  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart. 

On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  grow  mare  and  more 
determined  and  pertinacious. 

The  capture  of  Dick  Turpin  became  the  one  object  of 
his  life.     It  amounted  to  a  perfect  mania  with  him. 

He  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  he  looked  upon  e'rcry- 
thing  with  the  same  object  constantly  in  view. 

He  was  no  longer  a  man  striving  to  gain  a  large 
reward,  though  that  had  been  his  first  inducement. 

But  he  despised  that  now — thoroTighly  despised  it. 

He  had  a  peroonal  feeling  in  the  matter — bo  looked 
upon  the  highwaymen,  and  Dick  Turpin  in  particular,  as 
enemies  of  his  own. 

It  was  not  the  reward  he  wanted,  but  the  satisfaction 
of  triumphing  over  him — of  atoning  by  a  capture  for  his 
many  defeats ;  of  obtaining  his  revenge — for,  in  plain 
language,  he  felt  that  he  must  be  revenged  upon  him. 

From  what  we  have  just  said,  the  reader  will  imme- 
diately conclude  that  Mr.  Wriggles  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  his  last  defeat. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  urge  him  to  still  greater 
exertions,  for  he  was  very  well  aware  that  he  had  been 
almost  successful. 

After  what  had  happened,  Mr.  Wriggles  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dick  would  keep  himself  quiet  for  some 
time,  and  that  in  consequence  he  should  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  discovering  his  whereabouts  from  the  want  of 
a  clue. 

He  resolved  to  keep  quiet  himself,  and,  for  a  little  while, 
take  no  active  steps,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doiug  he 
should,  to  a  great  extent,  throw  tbe  highwaymen  off  their 
guard,  and  induce  them  to  quit  their  place  of  concealment 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Very  soon  after  this  he  received  the  intelligence  that 
Sixteen-String  Jack  had  been  seen  at  Hatfield,  and  had 
been  pursued  for  many  miles  across  the  country,  but  had 
ultimately  escaped. 

This  led  Mr.  Wriggles  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  over 
the  country,  which  resulted  in  a  manner  he  little 
expected. 

Wliile  stopping  at  an  inn  for  refreslmient,  he  heard  a 
man  recounting  a  wonderful  stoiy  of  how  he  had  found 
some  provisions  scattered  about  in  *  wood,  and  iii.perleutly 
hidden  under  the  bushes. 

Mr.  Wriggles  became  all  attention  in  a  moment. 

He  had  heard  of  the  robbery  of  the  market-cart,  for  the 
man  had  been  found  on  the  roadside,  and  taken  homo, 
while  the  horse  and  cart  were  captured  near  Hampstcad. 

As  the  owner's  name  was  painted  on  the  cart,  there  was 
no  trouble  in  taking  it  to  him,  and  he  then  ni'Mie  a  terrible 
outcry  about  the  loss  of  his  goods,  and  ai«o  of  a  bag 
containing  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Now  Mr.  Wriggles,  as  he  sipped  his  glass,  put  all  these 
parts  together,  and  came  to  certain  conclusions  respecting 
them, 
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*'  I  Lave  it  T  he  said  at  last.  "  I  can  see  it  all  now !  T 
eliall  have  them  safe  enough !  Dhey  are  hiding  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  or  other--^c»body  knows  where — ana 
thoy  were  obliged  to  get  something  to  eai,  and  so  they 
hit  upon  the  nice  little  scheme  of  robbing  the  market-cart. 
I  am  sure  I  am  right  so  far !" 

xu  luib  tae  reaae?  wiO  no  doubt  agree. 

Mr.  Wriggles  thought  the  matter  over  still  furtaer. 

"  I  will  go  to  that  wood !"  he  said.  "  I  will  go  there 
without  delay !  They  are  hiding  somewhere  about  thfire ! 
I  will  warrant  to  say  they  are  acrt  far  oS.]  They  woiild 
hide  the  goods  close  at  hand,  in  order  to  get  at  theta  *11 
the  more  easily  I  1  know  what  I  will  do !  I  w^l  SJaka  a 
circle  round  that  wood,  a^d  consider  6yery*'pla'JS  E  aorae 
to ;  and  then,  rely  upon  it,  I  shaU  dad  ifesEi  oat  1" 

This  seemed  very  hkeiy. 

Mr.  Wriggles's  plan  was  an  ingeinoofl  cub.  fc:jd  Lad 
every  prospect  of  being  successful. 

No  sooner  had  he  resolved  upon  this  course  cf  &ction 
than  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  out. 

He  called  his  men  about  him,  and,  by  the  offer  of  a  five- 
pound  note,  induced  the  man  he  had  heard  talking  t& 
guide  them  to  the  exact  spot  where  he  bad  found  the  pro- 
visions. 

Away,  then,  vtmj  went. 

Of  course  their  destination  was  the  little  wood  that  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  deserted  mansion. 

Upon  reaching  this  place,  Mr.  Wriggles  made  a  slight 
change  in  his  plan  of  operations. 

He  called  his  men  together. 

"Just  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  making  a 
tremendous  effort  to  keep  perfectly  calm  and  nnexcited. 
"I  will  tell  you  then  what  you  must  do." 

"  I  have  a  thought  too,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  one  «f  the 
officers. 

"Eh?" 

"  I  say  I  have  a  thought." 

"  Then  you'd  better  keep  it }" 

"But " 

"Now,  what  are  you  trying  to  say  ?" 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  AVrigg:!83,  th&t  thrS  diftps  we 
want  might  be  in  this  very  wood  ?" 

"  No ;  but  you  may  depend  they  are  not  very  far  off  f*  "' 

"  I  think  very  likely  they  are  here !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  paused  reflectively. 

"No!"  he  said,  at  length;  "I  am  eore  they  are  not  I 
But  we  will  soon  fiud  out  where  they  are !" 

"How  —  how?"  asked  the  men,  crowding  forward 
eagerly,  for  Mr.  Wriggles  had  previously  told  them  that 
he  should  take  no  share  of  the  reward  himself,  but  should 
divide  it  among  them  equally. 

"  Why,  these  things  being  here — or  rather  having  been 
here,  which  it's  all  the  same  to  them,  seeing  that  they  know 
no  better — why,  if  we  wait  patiently,  we  shall  see  them 
come  to  fetch  some  more,  and  then  we  can  pop  out  at 
once,  take  them  p.-isoners,  or  follow  them  stealthily  and 
find  out  their  hiding-place,  according  as  circumstances 
may  be!" 

This  was  not  a  very  Indd  speech,  but  the  men  under- 
stood from  it  that  they  were  to  place  themselves  in  hiding 
near  the  spot  where  the  goods  had  been  secreted,  and  wait 
for  the  highwajTnen  to  make  their  appearance. 

This  was  a  very  cunning  scheme,  and  did  Mr.  Wriggles 
very  great  credit. 

It  would  have  succeeded  but  for  one  little  err  'omstar.ce. 

Tne  police  otScers  did  cot  happen  to  know  that  the 
goods  which  had  been  found  were  only  such  as  our  friends 
Lad  made  up  their  minds  wore  not  worth  the  teocble  of 
carrying  to  the  deserted  mansion. 


CHAPTER  DfV. 

MR.  WRIO<AlC8  IS  MORTIFIED  TO  FDfD  THAT  HIS  VERT 
Cin«T«NQ  SCHEME  LS  NOT  PEODUCTIVE  OP  ANY  BENEFI- 
CIAL RESULTS. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  they  themselves  -yrste  con- 
cerned, the  police  olKcers  did  not  know  that  the  highviray- 
men  had  paid  their  last  visit  to  the  little  wood  abovt 
twelve  hours  before,  when  they  had  taken  away  with  them 
everything  they  wanted.  '^ 

So  it  happened,  then,  that  Mr.  Wriggles's  cunning  ■ 
scheme,  Uke  many  more  which  had  been  hatched  in  M^  ( 
expedient  bmo,  c&me  to  ]%cthing  in  the  end.  t 


Most  patiently  did  he  and  his  men  lie  down  on  thu 
damp  earth,  with  their  forms  concealed  behind  the  bushes, 
or  beneath  the  brake  and  other  'Andergrowth. 

They  looked  like  an  army  of  cats  all  waiting  near  • 
temptinp,  bait  for  the  appearance  of  four  small  mice. 

■R"*  their  patient  watching  was  unrewarded. 

Morning  S'wne,  and  found  them  all  very  uncomfortabto 
both  in  body  and  mind. 

Their  limbs  were  stiff  with  the  dews  which  had  fallen 
opon  them,  for  they  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  should  give  the  alarm  to  the  highwaymen,  and  ptit 
them  on  their  guard. 

Little  did  clever  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  dream  of 
the  essential  service  they  had  rendered  the  highwaymen 
by  lying  there  so  snug,  for  while  they  were  doing  so,  the 
three  friends  set  out  upon  their  expedition  to  the  New 
Forest. 

Had  Mr.  Wriggles  been  oat  upon  the  road  he  naght 
possibly  have  encountered  them. 

But  he  could  not  be  at  two  places  at  once. 

All  were  cold  and  tired,  and  all  were  in  a  terrible  bad 
temper -"but  that  did  not  mend  the  matter  in  the  least. 

As  soon  as  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky, 
Mr.  Wriggles  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  wait  any 
longer,  so  he  savagely  told  his  men  to  Dreak  up  their 
watch  and  follow  him. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  public-house  at  no  great  distance, 
and  here  they  rested  and  refreshed  themselves. 

It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment,  though,  thftt  Mr. 
Wriggles  had  in  the  least  lost  faith  in  his  scheme. 

Far  from  it. 

He  told  his  men  that  they  were  to  think  nothing  of  snch 
a  dij^appointment  as  that,  and  that  they  stood  a  much 
better  chance  of  effecting  their  object  that  night  than  they 
did  on  the  previous  one. 

Upon  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  officers  felt  a 
little  more  reconciled  to  their  task  of  watching  all  night 
in  the  cold,  and  thoy  accompanied  their  leader  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot  with  feelings  of  considerable  confidence. 

But,  alas!  that  night  wore  away  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding  one ;  and  morning  came,  and  found 
tho  oincers  more  sullen  and  bad-tempered  than  before. 

Back  to  the  inn  they  marched,  and  the  day  was  spent 
again  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

But,  as  soon  as  ever  night  came,  inexorable  Wriggles- 
loth  to  abandon  the  scheme  upon  the  projection  of  which 
he  had  so  prided  himself,  and  yet  feeling  a  great  amount  of 
misgiving  that  things  would  not  turn  out  in  the  manner 
he  had  hoped  for  and  expected — called  his  men  about  him, 
and  resumed  his  place  in  the  wood  once  more. 

The  result  was  the  same. 

Not  a  soul  came  near  to  disturb  them  in  their  lonely 
watch. 

The  state  Gi  mind  in  which  they  had  all  been  at  dawn 
on  the  two  preceding  mornings  was  amiability  in  compa- 
iTson  with  the  present  occasion. 

Again  came  evening,  and  the  men  seemed  inclined  to 
rebel  against  any  more  of  that  sort  of  work ;  but  Mr. 
Wriggles  suggested  something  which  reconciled  them  to 
the  idea  of  trying  their  luck  once  more. 

"  Dcm't  despair,  my  lads !"  said  Mr.  Wriggles — "  Bome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day,  you  know  !  Let  us  be  patient !  I 
know  these  chaps  of  old  !  They  would  just  take  as  much 
as  they  wanted,  and  never  think  of  coming  for  more 
until  they  had  demolished  all  they  had  got!  Take  my 
advico~we  wiU  try  one  more  night ;  and  if  we  fail,  why, 
i  s'liii.  be  heartily  glad  if  you  will  all  put  your  heads 
together,  and  try  to  suggest  some  other  plan." 

Ouce  again,  then,  did  the  police  officers  take  tup  tb^ir 
forlorn  station. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  no  manner  of  use  whatever. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Tom  and  Claude  and 
Jack  were  rapidly  noaring  the  New  Forest. 

As  for  Turpin,  he  was  in  the  deserted  mansion  along 
with  Maud,  and  never  for  a  meaient  cirsamiug  of  moving 
out  of  it. 

Morning  came ;  bnt  the  officers  won>  no  better  oS,  and 
certainly  co  nearer  their  object  than  before. 

'■■  We  must  give  this  up  as  no  go!"  said  Mr.  Wrigglea, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  passion.  "  Uoma 
bacfc — come  back  1  and  when  we  meet  this  evening,  l<»t 
me  se*  whether  you  can  think  of  something  else  I" 

Qra^bling;  aad  ewearing,  ib»  offloen  went  Inotc  to  tb« 
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Ml^t  c&me  again,  and  found  tbo  officers  again  assem-> 
bled  in  one  of  the  rooms  cf  the  inn 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  vory  savage  that  his  scheme  suonld 
have  failed ;  but  still  he  had  the  wisdom  to  try  to  'Hiuk 
of  something  else. 

"Well,  my  lads,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  make  luni» 
self  as  agreeable  as  he  could,  "hjive  you  been  able  to 
think  of  anything  ?" 
There  was  a  silence. 

"Ah  well!"  continued  the  chief  poHce  officer,  "it 
doesn't  much  matter,  as  it  happens,  for  I  have  thought  of 
something  myself." 

The  men  harl  faith  in  their  le-ader.  and  anxiously  asked 
what  this  new  scheme  was. 

"I  think,  then,"  commenced  Mr.  Wriggles,  assuming 
an  oratorical  air—"  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  ^lurking  somewhere  not  very  far  off  from 
where  we  now  are  !" 
"  Hear,  hear  I" 

"  Well  then,  my  lads,  what  I  have  to  propose  ie  very 
simple  indeed ;  it  is,  in  fact,  what  I  first  of  all  thought  of, 
though  the  plan  is  somewhat  modified  and  improved.  It 
is  that  we  all  separate  from  each  other,  and  go  on  an 
exploring  expsdition  round  the  country.  When  we  come 
to  a  place  that  we  think  likely  to  afford  a  chance  of  con- 
cealment, we  must  approach  with  caution,  and  spy  all 
about.  Then  we  will  meet  here  at  sunrise  and  report 
what  we  have  done." 

The  plan,  which  was  really  a  good  one,  was  agreed 
upon  without  hesitation. 

The  men  separated  at  once,  and  each  set  out  upon  an 
independent  search  over  the    country  surrounding   tb? 
li'Ule  wood  in  which  they  had  so  vainly  watched. 
Mr,  Wriggles  formed  one  of  their  number. 
Each  oiBcer  set  out  with  a  determination  to  tty  bia 
utmost  to  accomplish  the  pm-pose  in  view. 
This  was  the  right  spirit  to  go  to  work  with. 
But  there  was  one  officer  in  particular  who  set  oat  with 
this  settled  determination. 

This  man  was  named  Lickfold,  and  Mr.  Wriggles 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  members 
ef  his  troop. 

Like  the  rest,  this  man  Lickfold  separated  from  his 
•omrades,  and  set  out  on  an  independent  joumoy  of  dis- 
covery. 

But  when  he  had  got  some  distance  from  the  lua, 
peering  about  him  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  he 
suddenly  stopped  short. 

Then  clenching  his  fist,  he  struck  himself  quite  a 
iiolent  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

"You're  a  d — d  fool,  Jim  Lickfold — that's  what  yo,. 
are!"  he  said.  "Ad — d  fool,  and  an  idiot  as  well!  To 
think  now  that  that  should  never  have  entered  my  thick 
head  before !  How  ever  came  I  to  forget  it  ?  But  it's  just 
like  me!  I  shall  forget  my  own  iiarae  some  day !  Now, 
let  me  see.  What  had  I  better  do  ?  I  think  the  best 
thing  will  be  to  run  back  and  tell  Jlr.  Wriggles.  No, 
that  won't  do  either,  for  he  set  out  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
no  one  knows  where  he  is  by  this  time.  No ;  it's  no  good 
turning  back  to  him.  What  had  I  better  do  ?" 
Jim  Lickfold  rubbed  his  head  reflectively. 
"  That's  it !"  he  said  pi-esently,  and  with  rataer  odd 
abruptness — "  that's  it !  I  will  go  myself  and  look  about, 
and  make  sure,  and  then,  if  things  "turn  out  as  I  think 
they  will,  why  I  shall  get  old  Wriggles's  good  word  for 
ever.  Only  to  think,  now,  that  I  should  have  been  bred 
and  bom  in  this  part  of  the  country,  knowing  every  lane 
and  tree  for  miles  round,  and  then  not  to  remember  the 
old  shut- up  house  that  everybody  saja— or  used  to  say — 
is  haunted !  D — n  me !  I  feel  sure  that's  it !  It's  just  the 
place  where  they  would  go  to,  for  they  would  care  BO 
more  about  ghosts  and  goblins  than  I  should  aboBt-~— " 

Jim  Lickfold  paused  for  a  moment,  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
word  that   would   form   »   good   simile,  and  then    If* 
abruptly  ejaculated : 
"Spiders!" 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  after  a  brief  pau'se;  "  they  would 
care  no  more  about  'em  than  I  should  care  about  spiders, 
or  any  other  insect !  That's  where  they  are  I  I  know  the 
old  house  well,  and  I'll  be  off  there  at  once.  And  if  they 
pe  there,  I'll  warrant  I'll  discover  them!  It's  only  & 
short  run  across  the  meadows." 

With  these  words,  the  officer  leaped  over  a  low  fence, 
•fid  Btrv-:^  across  some  pasture  ground. 


It  was  quite  certain  he  spoke  the  truth  w&en  be  said  he 
WJ>s  famiUar  with  that  part  of  the  country,  tor  he  took  hia 
course  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  his  destination. 

That  destination,  the  reader  will  searcely  require  to  be 
told,  was  the  deserted  mansion. 

On  his  way  the  officer  continued  to  reproach  himself  ia 
no  very  gentle  terms  for  his  forgetfulness  and  stupidity. 

•'The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I  feel  that  I  am 
right.  I  wonder,  now,  whether  any  of  the  others  will 
think  of  it.  They  are  sharp  chaps,  very,  and  it's  such  a 
hkely  place  that  they  could  not  help  thinking  of  it !  Ah, 
well !  ni  be  there  first,  at  any  rate.  They  sha'n't  rob 
me  of  my  share  of  glory !" 

So  saying,  Jim  Lickfold  quickened  his  pace,  and  he  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  deserted  mansion  appear 
in  sight. 

"  Ah,  there  it  is !"  he  said,  pausing  for  breath  and  re- 
flection, "  there  it  is,  looking  just  the  same  as  it  did  when 
I  was  a  boy !  I  will  lay  ray  life  they  are  there !  But 
stop!  Caution,  Jim — caution!  If  you  are  too  fast  yoi« 
will  ruin  all — that  you  will !  Caution — caution !  That's 
the  word !" 

In  a  very  stealthy  Tnanner  Mr.  Lickfold  approached  the 
gates  which  we  have  lately  so  often  bad  occasion  to  men- 
tion. 

This  was  a  peril  that  Turpin  never  dreamed  of. 
He  relied  fully  that,  having  escaped  discovery  so  long, 
be  should  continue  to  do  so,  provided  he  kept  close,  and 
did  not  show  himself. 

Aud  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  BO,  but  for  the 
chance  fact  that  one  of  the  officers  composing  Mr. 
Wriggles's  party  happened  to  be  intimate  with  the 
country,  and  having  got  a  slight  clue,  would  therefore  be 
able  to  foOow  it  up  with  certainty  and  success. 

He  was,  as  the  reader  knows  very  well,  on  the  right 
track  now,  and  the  discovery  of  the  wounded  and  almost 
defenceless  Dick  Turjun  appears  inevitable. 

And  it  peems  that  discovery  cannot  fail  to  result  in  any- 
thing save  his  death  or  capture. 

Mr.  Licki  )Id  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  gained  tbs 
gates  unperceived. 

Having  done  this,  the  remainder  c4  his  coursa  ttoh  e*3v 
enough. 

The  *Ta  «rhich  grew  so  plentifully  and  thickly  along 
cue  avenue  aiforded  him  most  excellent  opportunities  of 
concealing  himself. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  be 
seen. 

Stealthily  and  slowly  did  this  police  spy  creep  through 
the  gardens  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

His  ears  were  strained  to  catch  every  sound,  and  his 
eyes  roamed  constantly  in  every  direction. 
But  as  yet  he  had  seen  nothing  to  speA  of. 
At  length  the  spy  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  law«. 
He  crouched  down  behind  the  elaborate  stonework,  and 
gazad  attentively  before  him. 

There  stood  the  large  old  house,  looking  just  as  ho  had 
always  seen  it  look. 

To  all  appearances,  it  was  as  much  deserted  now  as  it 
had  ever  been. 

When  he  saw  how  dark  the  house  was,  and  how  little 
it  was  changed  in  its  appearance,  the  officer  abated  some- 
thing in  his  confidence. 

He  began  to  have  some  doubts  now  about  the  matter, 
and  a  strange  sensation  of  dread,  which  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  shake  off,  crept  over  him. 

Ho  was  dreadfully  oppressed  by  the  sepulchral  silence 
that  prevailed  about  that  spot,  and  more  than  once  ho  felt 
inclined  to  take  to  his  lieels,  and  leave  the  exploration  of 
that  place  to  his  companions. 

But  he  banished  his  fears,  and  put  on  aa  valiant  an  ex- 
terior as  he  could. 

Then,  having  once  more  locked  cautiously  around  him, 
he  croucha:\  down,  and  crept  noiselessly  across  tho  lawn. 

CHAPTEB  DT. 

JIM  LICKFOLIJi,  SHE   POUCB    SFT.    DISCOVZKtS  DICK.  TrRrn*** 
4  RETREAT  IN  THE  DESERTED  MANSION. 

Without  disturbing  anything  but  the  birds  and  »  few 
bats,  Jim  Lickfold  reached  the  deserted  mansion. 

He  felt  all  right  when  he  was  in  the  shadow  of  tks 
hoilding,  and  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 


f!» 


8Bthe  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  not  as  yet  seen 
anything  to  confirm  the  suspicion  he  had  entertained. 

That  strange  uueasy  feeling,  too,  which  had  come  over 
him — that  feeling  wh  ich  would  have  come  over  him  had  he 
been  aJone  in  a  funeral  vault,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
beneath  some  large  cathedral — increased  in  its  intensity. 

For£;etful  as  he  was,  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  not  one  wild  legendary  tale  which  in  his  boyhood  lie 
bad  heard  relate<l  conc^emin;.'  the  hauntod  mansion  that 
die!  not  then  vividly  come  before  his  Oiiiid — as  vividlj'  as 
if  ho  only  just  heard  the  talc  told 

He  shivered  and  his  llesh  crept  upon  his  bones,  whllu 
bL-i  {ilood  iiceiued  chAtiirfd  t«  iee,  aoid  fo^ce'^  •  *hiar>>;sh 

AnA  strive  as  he  would,  the  epy  eosid  not  ge«  the  bette? 
of  these  uneasy  sensations. 

Indeed,  he  found  that  while  ke  stctv'.  still  they  increased 
rather  than  otkerwise. 

By  a  sudden  efiort  he  motre£,  ai-'I  eontlcaed  his  prowl 
round  the  building. 

He  found  at  last  that  when  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  the 
large  reward  which  was  to  crcvm  his  exertions  he  was 
best  able  to  cope  with  the  disagreeable  feelings  we  have 
cieutioned. 

It  took  a  long  time,  but  Jim  Lickfold  made  a  complete 
lour  round  the  mansion. 

Ue  reached  at  last  the  spot  fixnu  which  he  had 
started 

Whtfci  no  paused  here,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  see  anything  that  tended  in  any  way 
10  give  colour  to  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained. 

All  was  still. 

His  most  vigilant  gaze  had  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
sign  that  the  old  mansion  was  inhabited 

Cut  he  was  gettiij'g  moro  used  to  his  situation  now,  and 
the  nervous  dread  of  he  kuew  not  what  to  a  very  great 
extent  subsided 

Jim  Lickfold  was  not  brave  ennugh  to  'try  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  doors  and  windows  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  them  had  tieen  opened  .'ately. 

In  the  daylight  he  might  not  Iv-ve  shrunk  so  muck  from 
Buch  a  task,  but  at  that  dark  and  midnight  hour  he  felt  it 
to  be  out  of  the  question. 

He  would  not  do  it  even  if  he  could  make  sure  oi  obtain- 
ing ten  times  the  amount  of  the  reward. 

But  he  could  watch  and  wait. 

Crossing  the  lawn  again,  he  seated  himself  uf"«  some  of 
the  ornamental  stonework. 

1'he  silence  was,  however,  nnbroken. 

More  than  once  he  felt  inclined  to  give  up  and  search 
elsewhere,  but  somehow  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  Lim, 
"  Those  you  seek  are  here." 

At  last  the  spy  felt  his  pesition  on  the  stonework  an 
nnf'omfortable  one. 

He  was  tired,  and  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  watch 
and  wait  as  well  if  he  laid  himself  down  upon  the  grass, 
because  he  could  still  command  a  view  of  all  around 

11*1131. 

He  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

At  first  his  position  was  only  a  half-recumbent  one,  his 
body  being  supported  by  his  right  hand  and  arm,  but 
presently  this  grew  tiresome,  and  ho  lay  dowv 

The  result  may  be  guessed. 

He  was  off  to  sleep  in  an  instant. 

Worn  out  as  he  was  by  watching,  he  could  not  resist 
the  silence  and  the  darkness,  both  of  which  were  so 
eminently  provocative  of  slumber. 

How  long  he  lay  asleep  he  knew  not — indeed,  he  was 
unconscious  that  he  was  asleep  at  all,  until  presently  he 
<,pened  his  eyes  and  found  the  sun  was  shining  down  with 
full  force  upon  him. 

He  nearly  started  to  his  feet  in  his  surprise,  but  he  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind  almost,  instantly,  and  re- 
^pained  quite  still. 

He  found  that  his  body  wjfl  pretty  well  oo»"'.ealad  by 
the  long  grass.    C 

"  What  had  I  better  ao  nc  w  ?"  was  the  first  thought 
that  presented  itself  to  him.  *•  Jim  Lickfold,  this  is  just 
like  yoiL     Upon  my  word,  you  are  not  worth  a  d — v  J  ' 

It  was  an  odd  habit  this  police  officer  had  ot  apoHu'o- 
phising  himself  as  though  he  was  addressing  some  other 
person. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  now  if  the  game  isn't  all  up ;  an  yet 
I  ion't  know.    Perhaps  it  has  all  happened  for  the  bes^. 


SCSI;    OB,  __________„ 

Now  it  is  daylight,  I  shall  have  a  much  better  chanoaol 
looking  abottt  me,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  say  for  ceriaia 
whether  the  old  place  has  been  inhabited  lately  or  n<*t. 
I  must  be  very  careful  in  all  my  movements,  though, 
for  should  they  be  here  and  I  be  seen,  my  life  would  not 
be  worth  a  fig.  I  must  be  careful,  bu  I  will  get  this 
matter  at  rest,  I  a.m  determined !''  * 

With  these  words,  Jim  Lickfold  rolled  over,  and  then 
_,'awled  along  like  a  snake  to  the  friendly  s^^adow  of 
some  trees  close  by. 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  ne  felt  sore  ho  snoiild  be 
able  to  m&ke  his  way  round  the  maTwinn  bmow  bf 
anroofc 

Be  mt  fto^raro. 

For  some  time  h&  saw  nothing  suspicitms,  although  hu 
eyes  travelled  scrutinisingly  over  the  building  from  th» 
ground  to  the  roof. 

Suddenly,  howev3r,  he  paused. 

"  Hallo !"  he  said — "  what's  that  ?  D — ^n  me  if  I  don't 
think  I  have  found  it  all  out !  Let  me  have  a  look  at  that 
shutter.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  had  been  forced 
open,  and  lately  too !" 

The  spy  had  paused  just  opposite  to  the  shutter  of  the 
window  through  which  our  friends  were  wont  to  mai^e 
their  way  into  the  mansion. 

The  shi'tter  was  closed,  and  to  a  less  penetrating  gaze 
than  thai  which  the  spy  bent  upon  it,  nothing  oi  an 
unusua.1  character  would  have  been  seen. 

But  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  certain  signs,  and  he 
believed  he  could  see  some  of  those  that  he  looked 
for. 

But,  ere  he  could  proceed  any  further  in  his  specula- 
tions and  meditations,  he  was  interrupted  iu  a  manner 
which  to  him  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant. 

Ue  saw  the  shutter  upon  which  he  had  fixed  his  eyes 
slowly  opened  by  some  one  within  the  mansion. 

As  he  perceived  the  movement,  he  shrank  back  still 
further  among  the  trees,  although  he  was  already  out  of 
sight. 

The  shutter  was  opened  with  great  caution,  but  at 
length  it  was  fairly  pushed  back. 

Then  a  fair  face  became  visible  at  the  aperture. 

Jim  Lickfold  gazed  upon  this  seeming  vision  with  wid»> 
open  mouth  and  eyes. 

He  was  powerless  to  move. 

It  was  Maud  who  at  this  early  momiog  hour  appeared 
at  the  window. 

Little  did  she  dream,  poor  girl,  what  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her. 

She  believed  herself  quite  safe,  and  yet  she  listened 
intently. 

But,  as  she  could  hear  nothing,  she  concluded  that  al 
was  well. 

Jim  Lickfold  gu»«sed  in  a  moment  who  she  was,  buf 
he  wondered  what  ^  earth  had  brought  her  there. 

To  his  ir«ense  sMrprise,  then,  Maud  sprang  hghtly  and 
easily  through  the  window  into  the  garden. 

Her  errand  was  one  that  she  never  missed. 

It  was  to  gather  some  of  the  long  grass,  which  grew 
plentifully  everywhere,  and  give  it  to  Black  Bess. 

She  chose  always  that  early  hour,  because  shebelieved 
that  was  when  she  was  least  likely  to  be  seen. 

And  every  morning  up  to  the  present  she  had  per- 
formed this  duty  without  any  prjnng  eye  being  fixed  upon 
ter. 

Lightly  and  easily  slie  tripped  away,  and  became  in  a 
miniite  lost  to  the  view  of  Jim  Lickfold. 

He  did  not  dare  move,  however,  in  order  to  see  where 
she  had  §on8,  lest  she  should  discover  him,  and  raise  an 
alarm. 

This  would  ruin  all,  so  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  re. 
main  just  where  he  was,  for,  as  he  rightly  imagined,  sho 
would  speedily  return. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 

Maud  was  absent  only  a  few  minutes,  and  having 
gathered  plenty  of  grass,  she  returned  to  the  hoose. 

Again  she  looked  about  her  and  listened,  but  the 
silei-w  gave  no  token  of  the  presence  of  the  hidden  spy. 

A '«« !  poor  girl,  she  little  dreamed  that  they  were  me- 
•j6M>d  by  a  danger  of  such  a  terrible  description. 

Eiiae  thought  all  was  well,  and  was  therefore  in  thai 
w:/«t  state  of  all-— a  state  of  false  securi^. 

With  the  same  fairy-like  agility  which  she  had  befora 
di&played,  Kand  leaped  through  the  window,  and  haviof 
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done  so,  closed  the  shutter  carefully,  and  was  lost  to 
eight. 

For  quite  a  moment  Jim  Licldold  neither  moved  nor 
spoke. 

"  Oh,  lor !"'  he  at  last  ejaculated.  "  Only  think  of  that 
now ! — only  thiak  of  that !  It's  just  as  I  thought,  after 
all !  Jim  Lickfold,  if  you  will  only  be  careful,  your  for- 
tune's made,  and  no  mistake !  Oh,  lor !  only  think  of 
that !  I  wonder  what  she  wanted  out  of  doors  ao  earlv  as 
this?"      _  ■    ' 

It  was  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  such  a  poin ,  as  ttiis, 
»nd  tlie  spy  soon  desisted  from  doing  so,  and  tried  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  be  cotild 
do. 

"  Wriggles  \^-  W^riggles .      I'll    be    off    ana    tell    old 

Wriggles !     That's  what   I'll   do !     Then  w»  shall  have 

them  all  as  sate  as  nuts !     Oh,  what  a  find  !     I  must  be  a 

A — d  fool,  or  else  I  should  have  thought  of  this  haunted 
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house  before,  and  so  old  Wriggles  will  say  when  I  tell  hira 
about  it,  and  yet— stop  a  bit,  Jim— stop  a  bit!  Why 
should  I  tell  him  all  ?  I  won't— no,  that  I  won't !  If  I  did, 
I  should  be  a  d— der  fool  than  ever  !  I  know  now  !  I'll 
make  it  appear  that  I  found  it  all  out  by  my  own  clever- 
ness !  That's  what  I'll  do.  I  may  as  well  get  all  tho 
credit  I  can !" 

With  these  words  the  spy  relapsed  into  silence. 

But  bis  thoughts  were  bufy  if  his  tongue  w^is  nor,  anA 
he  was  trying  to  decide  upon  the  next  step  he  should 
take. 

"We  were  all  to  meet  at  sunrise,"  he  sMd,  "but  Jim 
Lickfold  won't  be  able  to  keep  that  appointment.  Never- 
theless, I'll  get  back  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  must  take  care 
not  to  be  seen.  Then,  "hen  I  get  back,  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  old  Wpiggles  some  news  that  will  rather  astonish  him, 
and  what's  more,  please  him  too  !" 

So  saying,  the  spy  assumed  his  old  orouching  postur% 
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and  crept  slowly  away,  keeping  all  the  time  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees. 

Maud  WH.S  looking  out  of  the  -window  in  the  room  in 
which  she  lutd  already  spent  so  many  hours. 

Her  eyes  were  tixed  upon  the  fjaidous  and  the  scenery 
before  her,  but  they  whre  not  kutsn  enough  to  detect  thr 
skulking  figure  that  gli.led  from  tree  to  tree. 

Jim  Lickfold  was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
erept  through  the  garden  was  ample  proof  of  it. 

I«deed.,  he  made  use  of  twice  aa  much  oautiC3  as  was 
really  necessary ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  blamod  for  this, 
„'.  it  Tras  a  mistaJce  on  the  right  side. 

At  last  he  goi  ■tiJ:'':j  ^yond  the  precincta  of  tht)  buUd- 
iu^. 

VVhw-a  he  was  qu!t«  swre  ho  'vrsw  got  «r  tke  TStt5i,e  of 
vision  of  any  person  wb.o  might  be  standing  i.i  s«Ee  of  the 
upper  windows,  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the«ianner 
of  his  progression. 

He  started  ofif  at  a  brisk  trot,  that  got  over  the  ground 
in  capital  stylo,  and  ere  long  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving  before  him  the  inn  in  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  tera<porar:ly  taken  up  their  quarters. 

He  entered  the  itio  in  quite  a  breathless  cor.ditioti. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Wriggles  ?"  ho  asked  the  landlord,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to  speak. 

"  In  bod  and  asleep." 

"Wake  mm,  then!" 

"  1  daro  not!" 

«'  Dare  not  ?     But  I  will !" 

"  Stop — stop !"  said  the  landlord ;  "  Mr.  Wriggles  came 
back  in  a  terrible  passion  and  went  to  his  room,  locked 
himself  in,  and  swore  he  would  send  a  couple  of  bullets 
through  the  door  if  anyone  came  to  disturb  him  I" 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

MR.  WRIGGLES  MAKES  UP  HIS  MIND  TO  COMMENCE  OPERA- 
TIONS AT  THE  DEbiiUTED  BIANSION  BY  CAPTURING  BLACK 
BESS. 

Jim  Lickfold  was  so  impatient  to  make  his  chief,  Mr. 
Wriggles,  acquainted  with  the  unexpected  discovery  he 
uad  made  that  he  had  already  reached  the  d'>?r  opening 
out  of  the  bar  on  to  the  staircase. 

But  upon  receipt  of  the  intimation  that  he  stood  a  good 
chance  of  receiving  a  couple  of  bullets  for  his  pains,  he 
•topped  short,  and  took  second  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  he  said,  "  I'll  see  him  d — d  before  I 
wake  him  !     But  it  will  be  a  caution  to  him." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  intelligence  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
communicate,  and  when  he  knows  it  he  will  bo  ready  to 
bite  his  head  oft !" 

"  Then  you'd  better  wake  him !" 

"  Not  if  I  know  it." 

"  Rut  he's  such  a  violent  man,  yon  know!" 

"  He  is ;  and  if  he  l:**d  not  been  quite  so  violent,  he 
would  have  learned  the  news  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  sha'n't 
etir  a  peg,  but  wait  until  he  chooses  to  make  his  appear- 
ance !" 

With  this,  Jim  Lickfold  sat  himself  down  in  the  l;a.r 
with  a  very  dogged  air,  and  called  for  something  to 
drink. 

After  all,  he  thought  it  would  not  su  TBurh  matter  tf 
they  did  wait  unJl  nfght. 

Probably  if  Mr.  Wriggles  did  knnv,  lie  would  cos  think 
of  making  his  attack  till  alter  dar'-^'eciu-ie  tnen  they 
would  be  able  to  approach  the  mansiuiT^uD perceived. 

Jim  Lickfold  sat  in  the  bar  weighing  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  and  at  times  dropping  off  into  a  doze,  up-^ilat 
last  evening  came. 

One  by  one  those  who  had  been  out  upon  the  night  ex- 
cursion crept  downstairs  and  seated  then^S'-'lvi'S  in  the 
bar. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  harl  been  UBSU'-cessfol. 

Jim  Lickfold  was  questioned,  but  his  4«a.rade*  coul'' 
get  nothing  out  of  him. 

At  Ixist  their  leader  made  his  appearance.  / 

His  countenance  looked  more  purple  and  irfteoibie  than 

He  glauoed ronll'l  him,  and  said: 
"  All  here  P    Oh  yes !  Well  Liokfold,  where  have  you 
bean  P    When  did  you  oome  baok  P" 


"  About  breakf&et  time.  Oooldn't  get  bacs^  any  80OB*»l" 

"  What  have  you  he&Z.  ^oing  ever  since  ?" 

"  Sirtiiig  here." 

"No  iuck,  I  s'pose?" 

"Oh  yes — nit^t ."' 

"What  do  you  mean  ?* 

•'  I've  found  them." 

"  p_f_found  them .'"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  with  a  roar 
loud  euough  to  lift  tli<5  ceiling  ofe. 
Yes." 
'Found  who  ?'' 

"  Why,  theia     ,  ^ant,  to  be  sure !" 

Mr.  Wrig^  igs  sank  back  iato  his  chair, 

But  iir^edi&tely  afterwards  his  face  became  conTuIsed 
^iti»  ^assion. 

Starting  up,  he  seized  J»lm  Lickfold  by  the  throat  with 
such  violunoe  that  ho  very  soon  began  to  turn  black  in  the 
face. 

"  What  i3  it  you  say,  villain  ? — what  is  it  you  say?"  he 
shrieked.     "  You've  found  them,  you  say  ?  " 

Jim  nodded  his  head  desperately. 

"You  d — d  fool! — and  you've  been  sitting  here  ever 
since  breakfast  time !" 

/im  Lodded  again,  this  time  more  desperately  and 
spasmodicaUy  than  before. 

"  Curse  you !  I've  a  good  mind  to  do  lor  you  at  once'" 
said  Mr.  Wriggles,  absolutely  foaming  with  rage.  "  Wny 
couldn't  you  come  and  report  to  me — d — n  you  I  why 
couldn't  you  come  and  report  to  me .''  Oh,  ten  thousand 
curses  !  Did  ever  any  man  have  such  natural-born  idiota 
to  deal  with  as  I  have  !  If  you  found  them,  they  are  gone 
by  now — gone — gone  I  and  I  am  done  aguin  !" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Wriggles  let  go  his  hold  of  Jim 
Lickfold,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair  again,  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  his  own  passion. 

Jim  Lickfold,  too,  sank  back,  looking  more  dead  than 
alive. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  truly  furious. 

Jim  recovered  himself  by  degrees. 

He  glared  at  his  superior  as  though  he  would  like  is 
shoot  him,  but  he  was  too  much  knocked  up  to  move. 

He  gasped  painfully  for  breath. 

Mr.  Wriggles  rccovere'^.  from  his  passion,  and  then  as 
felt  that  he  had  been  just  a  little  too  hasty. 

"Where  are  they,  Jim?"  ho  asked,  in  a  mollified  tone 
of  voice — "  where  (u-e  they  ?  Wo  will  try  and  find  them 
j'et.     Wliere  are  they,  Jim  ?" 

But  the  appeal  waa  a  vain  one. 

Jim  Lickfold  felt  he  was  an  iajured  individual. 

Instead,  then,  of  making  any  reply,  he  pointed  his  left 
elbow  at  Mr.  Wriggles,  and  patted  it  with  his  right  hand 
in  a  defiant,  triumphant  mauuor. 

What  was  precisely  meant  by  this  would  perhaps  De 
hard  to  say  ;  but  Mr.  Wriggles  look»;d  upon  it  as  a  great 
insult,  for  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  seemed  more  than  hall 
inclined  to  renew  his  attack. 

But  prudence  for  once  iiad  sufQcient  power  over  him  to 
enable  hiiu  to  control  his  p;ission. 

He  recollected,  too,  tiiat  Jim  Lickfold  had  a  weak 
point. 

That  was  an  immoderate  fondness  for  port  wine  ana 
brandy  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

But  this  was  too  expensive  a  compound  lor  the  police 
officer  to  often  indulge  himself  with  it,  and  perhaps  that 
made  him  like  it  all  the  more. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  awi^are  of  this,  and  so  he  summoned 
the  lai  dlord. 

"Briig  half  a  pint  of  brandy  and  half  a  pint  of  por* 
wine !" 

This  was  done,  and  the  two  jugs  were  placed  upoa 
the  table. 

When  Jim  Lickfold  saw  this  his  face  softened. 

Mr.  Wriggles  poured  the  brandy  into  the  port  wine. 

"  There,  Jiia,"  he  said,  "try  that.  Forgive  and  forget, 
you  know  1  am  rathoi  hasty,  but  we  aU  have  ovu' 
uilings." 

Had  the  proffered  beverage  been  anything  but  what  i» 
w.os,  Jim  would  have  refused. 

As  it  was,  the  temptation  was  too  great. 

He  took  the  jug  and  raised  it  to  his  Lips. 
He  drank  half  of  it  off  at  a  drang^ht. 
"Shake  hands  and  be  friends,  Jim,"  aoid  M*.  Vfi'4^ 
gles.     "  I  diiln't  mean  no  harm." 
Jim  Liokfold  was  appeased. 
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■'  ^  don't  bear  no  malice,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  his 
roperior's  outstretched  hand ;  "  but  don't  yea  go  ijr  to 
try  that  on  again  V 

"All  right.  But  why  didn't  yon  come  and  tell  me  at 
once?     It  was  that  which  put  me  out." 

"  It  was  yoiir  fault,"  said  Jim,  in  a  grumbling  tone.  "  I 
■honld  have  gone  right  upstairs  and  told  you,  but  the 
landlord  told  me  as  how  you  had  said  you  would  send  a 
couple  of  bullets  through  the  door  if  anyone  came  ne^r  to 
disturb  you." 

"  So  I  did,  Jim.  It's  ray  fault,  and  I  own  it,  and  1  can't 
do  more  than  that,  you  know." 

"  Don't  say  another  word,  Mr.  W^"  said  Jim,  as  he  took 
another  pull  at  the  delicious  beverage. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  then." 

This  Jim  did. 

We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  his  narrative  in 
foil,  for  events  press  heavily  upon  us  for  speedy  recital. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  account  he  gave  was 
a  wonderful  one,  so  far  as  his  own  clevewaess  and  saga- 
city were  concerned. 

Mr.  Wriggles  heard  him  patiently  to  ts>o  eaJ. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do.  There  are  fifteen  of  us  altof^ether,  counting  myself, 
and  it  will  go  very  hard  with  us  if  we  are  not  able  to 
•capture  them  all.  You  must  make  up  your  minds  lor  a 
little  sharp  work.  But  what  of  it  ? — better  that  than 
have  to  divide  the  reward  amongst  so  many." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  which  wag  pleasing 
enough  to  the  men,  and  they  received  the  proposal  with 
acclamation. 

"We  will  take  onr  measures  carefully,  and  then  we 
shall  succeed.  Shut  up  in  this  mansion,  no  doubt  they 
think  themselves  porfec-tly  secure,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  approach  them  closely,  and  then,  one  sharp  tusdle,  and 
we  shall  have  theBa." 

'  Hurrah  I" 

Mr.  Wriggles  ordered  brundy-anw-watei  all  roand. 

The  fiery  beverage  was  quickly  imbibed,  and  then 
H?rv  were  ready  to  depart. 

Jim  Lickfold  took  upon  himself  to  lead  the  way,  and 
the  airs  he  assumed  were  important  to  a  degree. 

The  distance  was  really  not  very  great,  and  so  they 
went  on  foot,  because  they  would  not  be  troubled  with 
their  horses,  and  because  Jim  Liclifold  could  take  them 
by  a  near  cut  across  some  fields. 

In  a  very  little  while  they  came  in  sight  of  the  dilapi- 
dated gates. 

Like  a  prudent  and  skilful  general,  Mr.  Wriggles  took 
a  careful  and  cautious  survey  of  the  mansion  and  its 
surroundings. 

Then  he  gave  tne  order  to  advance. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  that  they  could  think  of. 

There  was  nothing  either  to  see  or  hear  that  would 
^dicate  that  the  mansion  was  inhabited. 

But  on  this  very  night,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
Dick  Turpin  fancied  he  was  strong  enough  to  set  about 
his  task  of  exploring  the  mansion,  and  arriving,  if 
possible,  at  some  solution  of  the  awful  souads  which  night 
after  night  rung  in  their  ears. 

Without  any  incident  occurring,  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his 
police  officers  crept  up  the  avenue  and  readied  the 
lawn. 

No  alarm  had  been  given  as  yet. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  he  said,  addressing  his  men, 
"and  keep  a  jharp  look-out  for  a  few  minutes." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Jim  Lickfold,  no  said.* 

"  YoxLi  Jim,  come  with  me !'' 

"  AU  right,  Mr.  W. !" 

*'  Be  cautious  1  I  want  you  to  guide  me  ronnd  thia 
place,  and  show  me  the  window  you  spoke  of  I" 

"  All  right,  Mr.  W. !"  said  Jim  again. 

The  chief  police  officer  and  his  anbordinate  glided  off 
into  the  darkness,  leaving  the  others  close  to  the  edge  «f 
the  lawn  to  watch  and  wait  for  their  return. 

Without  the  least  hesitation,  Jim  led  Mr.  Wriggles 
ronnd  to  the  mansion,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  window 
ihrough  which  Maud  had  made  her  way. 

They  paused  opposite  to  this. 

"Yon  sav  she  jumped  out  of  there?' 

"Like  a  tlessed  ancient  Soman  !" 

•  Where  did  she  go  ?" 

"  That's  ]us4  what  I  should  like  to  know.    I  wm  afra.<) 


"  Well,  that's  the  way  in,  at  all  events.  Eh  ?  Stop 
now,  Jim,  I've  juat  thought  of  something!" 

"  Lor,  Mr.  W. !" 

"  I  have,    If  these  fellotrs  »*«  hew——" 

«Eh?" 

"What  do  yea  mean  by  interrupting  ma  in  ^hat 
manner  ?" 

"  You  said  '  if.' " 

"  I  know  I  did.'" 

"But  there  ain't  no  'if  about  it." 

"  Oh,  d — n  yor^  why  don't  you  pay  attention  I  I  say  K 
they  are  here  their  horses  are  here  too." 

"  You're  as  good  as  a  conjurer,  Mr.  W. !" 

"  We  must  get  possession  of  the  horses  first,  Jim — that 
»^11  be  a  fine  stroke  of  generalship  !" 

"  Oh,  will  it !" 

"Of  course  it  will!  Shan't  we  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat?" 

"  We  should." 

"  Then,  first  of  all,  Jim,  we  will  find  where  the  horses 
are.     And,  look  here,  Jim,  I've  something  else  to  say " 

"What  is  it?" 

"Why,  if " 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  hardly  can,  I'm  so  excited.     But  if  Black  Bess—" 

"  Black  Bess  ?" 

"  Yes.  If  Black  Bess  should  happen  to  be  with  th« 
other  horses,  and  it's  more  than  likely " 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"Well,  if  she  is,  and  we  can  only  get  hold  of  her,  Jim '" 

"What's  to  prevent  us?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  then  ?" 

"  It  we  can  get  hold  of  her,  she  will  fetch  almost  her 
weight  in  gold — that  she  would.  Her  fellow  has  got  to 
be  foaled  yet.  1  coll  you,  she  will  fetch  her  weight  iu 
gold.  But  we'll  keep  ihis  little  affair  to  ourselves,  Jim — 
there's  no  need  for  the  others  to  know  anything  about  it." 


CHAPTER  DVIl. 

JTM   UCEFOLD  AND  MR.   WRIOGLES   EXTKR  THE  STABLS 
TO   CAFTUUK   BLACK   BESS. 

Mr.  Wriggles  clutched  Jim  Lickfold  convulsively  by  th« 
arm  as  he  spoke  these  words  in  a  low  wliitiper. 

He  was  almost  breathless  with  his  eagerness ;  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  he  felt  more  excitemeut  about  tha 
pi'ospictive  capture  of  Black  Boss  than  he  did  about  the 
capture  of  hor  rider. 

"  Mr.  W. !"  said  Jim — "  I'm  with  you,  flosh  and  bones 
I'm  with  you  !  1  always  said  1  was  a  d — d  fool,  and  now 
I  feel  it  more  so !" 

"  How,  Jim — how  ? " 

"  That  I  did  not  think  of  (hat  myself !" 

"We  can't  think  cf  everything,  you  know,  Jim;  bin 
come,  let  us  find  out  if  we  can  where  the  horses  are." 

"  In  some  of  the  outbuildings,  you  may  depend  !" 

"Oh,  no  doubt  of  that !  Where  are  they  ?  You  ough» 
to  know!" 

"  I  do  know  !" 

"  Lead  the  way,  then  !" 

"  Don't  be  rash,  Mr.  W.,  don't  be  rash !     There  used  to 
i-e  some  stables  belonging  to  this  here  very  place,  and 
daresay  they  are  here  still !" 

"  Of  course  they  are,  and  that  is  where  we  shall  find  iiaa 
horses !     Go  on ! '  Show  me  the  way !" 

"  We  must  be  cautious !" 

"  Oh,  of  course  !" 

Jim  Lickfold  crept  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  tre<j8  for 
sojne  distance. 

Then  he  stopped,  and  said : 

"  There  they  are,  Mr.  W. — ^there  they  are!" 

"  Where — where  ?" 

"  That  long  range  of  buUding  just  before  us." 

"  I  see  !     Come  on !" 

"  I  will  lead  the  way.  We  must  be  careful  Uow  wf 
cross  this  piece  of  garden,  or  we  may  be  seen  !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  the  good  sense  to  resign  the  leadef' 
ship  oa  this  occAsfon  to  his  subordinate 

Jim  Lickfold  took  a  circuitous  rut?te  to  the  poiot  ha 
^sb«d  to  reach ;  but,  by  doiof  so,  h«  ^Toided  crossSrsf 
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Like  two  spectres,  the  two  police  officers  glided  up  to 
Ihe  stable  door. 

Their  hearts  beat  with  anzioufi  STispenso. 

The  doi)r  was  unfastened. 

They  opened  it  slowly. 

The  interior  of  the  staWe  was  very  dark,  and  they 
''"''*  T*  -i''  'Buch  a;  see  their  hands  before  their  faces. 

E  It  Zi.i..    i-Mis  uf  th  igs  was  soon  remedied. 

Mr.  'tyri£;g!c.<  ucd  oned  his  coat,  and  took  fpom  his 
hs''.  i  'la.k  £nteni,  w«  ere  it  had  hung  suspended 

n'jf    .iii-   :.\'hted,   but  the  dark  slide  was  vrer  the 

ric  pushed  tkia  b  ::■    jowever,  In  a  moment. 

A  broad  stream  of  light  at  ouce  dissipftted  thft  dert^sees 
ic  the  stable. 

He  waved  the  light  about. 

There  were  the  stalls,  and  a  great  many  of  theTii,  too; 
but  those  near  the  door  were  unoccupied. 

A  slight  movement  at  one  end  of  the  building,  however, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers,  and  they  turned 
their  eyes  in  that  direction. 

But  they  could  see  nothing. 

"  Come  on !"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  in  a  whisper — "  they 
are  long  st«ibles,  and  there  seems  to  be  something  at  the 
far  end.    Come  on !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  followed  without  hesitation. 

"There  she  is!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed — "there  she 
is!" 

"  Hold  your  row,  Mr.  W. — you'll  have  somebody  hear 
you!" 

"  But  look !" 

"  I  see  her !" 

It  was  so. 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  indeed  caught  sight  of  Dick  "i-orpin's 
priceless  mare,  Black  Bess. 

She  was  holding  her  head  over  one  of  the  c&visions  of 
kho  stalls. 

She  appeared  to  be  regarding  the  intruders,  for  her  eye 
■eemed  strangely  expanded,  while  her  ears  were  laid  flat 
back  upon  her  neck. 

She  had  altogether  a  very  vicious  look. 

But  how  could  she  defend  herself?  or,  rather,  how 
•would  she  be  able  to  know  that  those  who  were  approacn- 
ing  were  her  master's  deadly  enemies  ? 

How  was  Turpin  to  defend  her  ? 

How  was  he  to  know  that  his  foes  were  about  to  seize 
hia  mare,  and  cut  off,  by  so  doing,  all  possibility  of  his 
making  his  escape  ? 

Surely  Mr.  Wriggles  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
succeed  in  this  portion  of  his  undertaking. 

But  he  paused  just  where  he  was,  and  so  did  Jim 
Lickfold. 

"She  looks  an  uncommon  vicious  brute,"  said  the 
latter — "  that's  what  she  does  !" 

"  I  don't  like  her  looks  at  all !" 

"  Don't  funic,  Mr.  W. — don't  funk !  You  are  not 
frightened  of  a  horse,  iiirely  ?" 

"  Oh  no— no !" 

"  Come  on,  then,  and  we'll  soon  have  her !  But  we 
gees  halves  in  this  little  affair  I" 

"  Certainly !" 

"Very  good,  then!  Here  goes!  YttS.  _jld  the  light, 
and  I'll  soon  have  her  out !'' 

"  De  careful !" 

•'Don't  mention  it.     I  knows  what  horses  Is!" 

With  these  words,  Jim  approached  the  stall  in  which 
Bl.ick  Bess  was  standing. 

A.las !  Wlien  the  g.illant  creature  is  in  the  hands  of  tho 
police,  what  is  to  become  of  Dick  Tui-pin  ? 

Wounded,  weak,  and  almost  defenceless — with  Maud  to 
protect  and  shield  from  iujury  txt  weU  as  himself,  wh&tc»Q 
save  him  ? 

Uow  can  he  avoid  falling  an  easy  prey  into  the  bauds  o< 
his  insatiate  foes  ? 

How,  even,  is  he  tc  ku&w,  untii  too  late,  that  any  enemies 
are  near — that  he  is  in  danget  of  having  an  atta^i'j  ztAie 
upon  him  ? 

riader  no  eircamstances  coaia  bis  position  be  worse  than 
•i  was.  1 

We  confess  we  tren.  ble  lor  hw  wifeiy 
Cautiously,  and  ye.  sjuii'kly,  Jtra   Li3a!c!4  JS<^" cached 
tte  titall  and  gliiled  uj  to  the  inanger. 

Mr.  Wriggles  foilov.ed,  holding  the  ligifc 

<}iui  pu;  uut  b'B  huna'  u>  aeiie  lilack  U^.^       ^  ^s 


He  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  succeed. 

But  whether  it  was  that  Black  Bess  had  some  instinotiva 
dislike  to  being  handled  by  strangers,  or  whether  she  waa 
alarmed  by  this  intrusion  into  the  stable,  or  whether,  ia- 
di'od,  she  recognised  those  two  men  as  enemies  of  her. 
master,  we  really  cituuot  tell ;  but  lot  the  cause  be  what 
it  might,  certain  is  it  that  she  rewarded  Mr.  Lickfold  with 
a  sharp  bite  upon  the  arm  for  his  atte«ipt  to  grasp  her 
mauc 

He  uttered  an  awful  howl,  which  was  alcme  enough  to 
frighten  any  horse. 

Black  Bess  gave  a  loud  snort,  and  struck  out  wildly  with 
her  four  legs  all  at  once. 

Then,  tun«.ig  rotmd  in  the  st^ll  with  great  suddenness, 
to  tke  further  diacomdture  of  Jim  Lickfold,  she  made  a 
I  wiM  rush  out  of  the  stable. 

Mr.  Wriggles  turned  round  and  made  an  effort  to  escape. 

But  Black  Bess  was  quicker  then  he  was. 

She  struck  him  violently  in  the  back  with  her  fon 
feet. 

Down  he  went,  and  the  mare  rushed  after  him. 

In  less  than  a  second.  Black  Bess  reached  the  stabla 
door. 

Then  she  gave  one  bound,  and  immediately  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  oaths  and  curses  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  two 
discomfited  police  officers  were  really  awful. 

The  bite  which  Jim  Licldold  had  received  was  a  severe 
and  painful  one,  and  ho  had,  moreover,  received  some  very 
Suarp  kicks. 

As  for  Mr.  Wriggles,  he  felt  bruised  to  death  by  the 
mare's  iron-bound  feet,  and  unable  to  move  a  limb. 

After  he  and  his  companion  had  relieved  themselves  by 
swearing  tremendously,  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 

Jim  Lickfold  scrambled  up  at  the  same  moment. 

They  had  quite  exhausted  themselves  with  swHaring, 
and  could  not  keep  up  that  amusement  any  longer,  so  tb«v 
spoke  like  rational  beings. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  W. !"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  ruefully,  "  what  shaU 
I  do !  Oh,  murder !  That  infernal  brute  has  bitten  a  pieos 
clean  out  of  my  arm !" 

"  Hold  your  row !"  was  the  reply.  "It  was  your  own 
fault !     Why  didn't  you  catch  hold  of  her  ?" 

"Catch  be  d — d!  She  laid  hold  of  me  in  a  minute. 
Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Gone !  She  galloped  over  me,  and  nearly  trampled 
me  to  death !" 

"  But  she  cannot  have  got  right  away?" 

"  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  you  don't  so  much  as  clap 
eyes  on  the  varmint !  She's  gone — as  good  a  two  thousand 
pounds  as  ever  was  coined  !" 

Here  followed  a  fresh  volley  ai  maledictions. 

They  went  to  the  door  of  the  stable. 

But  the  darkness  was  most  intense,  and  they  could  not 
so  much  as  catch  a  glimpse  of  bonny  I31ack  Bess. 

She  had  successfully  resisted  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  her  liberty,  and  was  now  far  away  in  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  mansion. 

"Just  as  I  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles.  "She's 
vanished — vanished,  and  left  no  trace  behind  !" 

"  Well,  it's  a  bad  job,  and  can't  bo  helped.  Just  bind 
up  my  arm,  will  you  ?  We  must  make  th«  best  of  it,  1 
suppose." 

Wriggles  swore. 

"  1  wish  you'd  had  this  bite  on  tho  arm  instead  of  me  ! 
It's  2ll  your  own  fault,  for  if  you  had  not  proposed  it 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  capturing  the  beast !" 

"  Bind  your  arm  up  yourself,  then,  and  be  d — d  to 
you!" 

"  Come — come,  Mr.  Wriggles  !  No  ofifenoe — no  ofl'oni.-e. 
you  know,  but  when  you  have  a  bad  hurt  it  puts  you  oat 
of  temper!     I  don't -mean  anjrtliing.'' 

Mr.  Wriggles  tied  up  Jim's  arm,  which  was  bleeding 
profusely,  for  Black  Boss  bad  stuck  her  teeth  into  it  to 
some  purpose. 

"C!ome,  come,  Mr.  W^  don't  t)o  downhearted  ov^t 
losing  a  horse  !  The  best  part  of  the  game  remains  yet  i 
If  we  can  only  catch  the  highwaymen  themselves  we 
need  not  regret  losing  their  horses !" 

"  I  wiU  t^  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Wrigg  lea,  with  desperate 
resoiui'-on.  "I  have  tried  before,  but  all  my  previona 
efforts  shall  be  as  just  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with 
what  I  shall  do  to-night." 

"That's  thf  -t;>f:^  *p  go  to  work  with!    T«  ke^  la 
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thftt  mind,  and  we  skall  be  bound  to  sacceed!  Come 
along  I  Lean  npon  me,  and  we  will  rejoin  those  we  left 
waiting  on  the  lawn.  They  will  wonder  what  on  earth 
has  become  of  us." 

"  They  will  say  we  tava  lost  a  great  deal  of  valaj»A>le 
time  and  done  no  good  after  ah." 

"Nevermind!  Don't  be  downhearted!  I  shouldn't 
CAre  a  d — n  if  it  wasn't  for  my  arm  I" 

"  How  dlu  U  haooen  ?" 

"  Curse  me  if  I  can  tell  you  I  When  she  let  me  enter 
ttie  stable  and  pass  up  to  the  manger  so  quietly,  I  fancied 
I  should  have  no  trouble  at  all,  so  I  reached  out  my  hand 
to  take  hold  of  her  forelock,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she 
tipped  hold  of  me,  then  she  kicked  out,  and  down  I 
Went,  and  that's  all  I  know  about  it  1" 

"  Hush— hush !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Is  Bot  Uiftt  the  window  you  pointed  out  to  n»  f " 

'*  Yes,  that  is  it." 

"  Then  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  keep  an  eye  upon 
It" 

"  It  raigkt  be  as  weU." 

"  Tou  go  back  to  those  on  tke  lawn,  and  bring  then  all 
hwe  as  quietly  as  you  can.  In  the  meantime  I  will  make 
up  my  mind  how  to  act." 

"  AU  right !" 

Grumbling  and  groamng,  cursing  and  swearing,  Jim 
Lickfold  made  his  w<ay  back  to  those  police  officers  who 
were  left  on  the  lawn. 

They  won(^red,  of  course,  what  evei  could  nave  been 
the  cause  o'  his  long  absence,  but  Jim  was  not  in  the 
humour  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  remained  silent. 

In  less  than  a  moment  they  joined  their  leader. 

"All  right,  boys!  The  time  of  action  has  come! 
Follow  me  quietly,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

Mr.  Wriggles  glided  across  to  the  shutter. 

His  men  followed  like  shadows. 

A  touch  showed  the  police  officers  that  the  shutter  was 
unfastened. 

He  opened  it  instantly. 

There  was  no  obstacle  to  his  gaining  admission. 

It  seemed  rather  strange  for  the  poHce  officers  to  be 
grouped  round  that  window  like  so  many  burglars. 

They  were  perfectly  silent,  and  just  as  stealthy  as  any 
midnight  robb&ra  possibly  could  be. 

But  Mr,  Wriggles  wanted  to  gaia  admission  without 
making  the  least  sound  that  would  give  the  alarm  to  those 
within. 

The  services  of  his  lantern  were  again  brought  into 
requisition,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  light  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers scrambled  into  the  little  chamber  from  which  it 
opened. 

CHAPTER  DVIII. 

HB.    WRIOOLES  AND  HIS  OFFICERS  SUCCEED  IN  EFFECTINQ 
AN  ENTRANCE  INTO  THB  DESERTED  MANSION. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  m  a  faint  whiaper.  "  Are 
you  all  here  ?" 

"  Yes — yea." 

"  Close  the  shatters,  then." 

This  was  done. 

"Now,  my  lads,  be  caatioos!  I  want  ns  to  try  if  we 
cannot  steal  upon  these  fellows  unawares !  Come  quietly, 
— we  will  creep  on  tip-toe  until  we  come  to  the  room  in 
which  they  are,  and  then  we  will  bounce  in  upon  them !" 

"  Hurrah !" 

"  Hush— 'hush !  Don't  make  a  noise,  or^you  will  give 
the  alarm!" 

"  AU  right !" 

There  was  but  one  door  leading  out  of  the  little  chamber, 
and  this  they  quickly  o[>oned  under  the  oommamls  of  their 
superior. 

The  passage  leading  into  the  Iiall  was  beyond. 

Along  this  they  crept. 

But  before  we  follow  them  any  further,  we  must  return 
to  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud. 

Is  not  tneir  position  of  such  a  perilous  nature  aa  to  de> 
Band  our  utmost  and  immediate  attention  ? 

Surely,  yes,  for  by  what  means  can  they  possibty  fiope 
to  escape  from  their  foes  on  this  occasion  ? 

We  shall  see  to  what  extent  Fortune  favoored  them. 

It  was,  then,  as  we  have  already  said,  on  this  night 


that  Dick  set  about  exploring  every  nook  and  comer  in 
the  mansion. 

Dick  busied  hinwelf  during  the  wkol(»  day  in  making  hia 
preparations. 

Ha  had  four  pistols  and  a  slenaer  stock  of.  ammujri^ 
ticn- 

He  loaded  his  weapons  carefully,  and  b«  stowed  the 
powder  and  ball  about  his  person,  so  that  ha  could 
readily  reload  his  pistols,  should  a  necessity  arise  for  his 
doing  so. 

Thwe  was  one  small  piece  of  candle,  too,  which  he  had 
carefully  hoarded  up,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  en«»ble  him  to  make  his  researches. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  until  he  heard  tLo 
sound,  and  then  immediately  descend ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
he  waited  till  long  past  the  usual  hour  without  the  cry 
making  itself  heard. 

This  was  strange,  but  Dick  resolved,  nevertheless,  no* 
to  forego  his  intention,  but  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Fain  would  he  have  persuaded  Maud  to  remain  in  tho 
chamber  while  he  pursued  his  investigations  alone,  but 
•he  refused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  such  proposi- 
tion. 

"  No !"  she  said,    "  Where  you  go  I  go !" 

"But  think,  dearest ;  some  horrible  sight,  too  awful  fo» 
you  to  look  upon,  may " 

"  No  matter !  Let  it  be  what  it  might,  •*  could  not  be 
worse  than  remaining  here  without  you  !" 

"  Well,  you  have  a  bold  heart,  and  so  you  shall  accom- 
pany me.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  that  we  should  be 
together." 

Dick  Turpin  afterwards  had  occasion  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  not  leaving  Maud  in  the  upper  room. 

•-  We  will  start  now,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  before  we  have 
gone  far  we  shall  hear  the  sound  again." 

"  I  am  ready." 

"Come,  then,  and  call  up  all  your  courage,  for  pro- 
bably there  are  some  strange  discoveries  awaiiing 
us." 

With  these  words,  Dick  passed  Maud's  arm  beneath  his 
own,  and  the  pair  crossed  the  room  and  emerged  upon  the 
landing. 

Here,  more  from  habit  than  aught  else,  they  paused  and 
listened. 

But  the  silence  of  the  very  grave  itself  filled  the  deserted 
mansion. 

They  then  commenced  the  descent  of  the  stairs,  nor  did 
they  pause  uiitil  they  reached  the  landing  from  which 
opened  the  ante-room  leading  to  the  old  armoury. 

Dick  had  said  nothing  about  this  being  his  destination, 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paused  and  handled  his 
pistols,  he  evidently  had  intended  it  should  be. 

"Now,  call  aU  your  fortitude  to  your  aid,"  he  said. 
"  We  know  fuU  well  that  there  is  one  horrible  sight  to  bo 
seen  in  yonder  room ;  but  you  have  seen  that  once,  and 
therefore  it  is  shorn  of  half  its  horrors.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  all  the  horrible  sounds  we  have  heard." 

Maud  trembled. 

"  You  are  terrified  already,"  Dick  said.  "  Do  yon  not 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  remain  alone  ?  Do  not  ask 
me  to  give  up  this  enterprise,  for  I  have  set  my  hear 
upon  it." 

"  I  had  no  thoughts  of  making  such  a  request,"  was  tl*< 
reply.  "  I  shivered  I  know,  but  I  fancy  it  was  more  from 
cold  than  aught  else." 

"  Come,  then.     There  is  a  draught  here,  1  know.    Let 

us  enter  the  old  armoury,  and Hal    What  is  that? 

Hush— hark !" 

These  last  words  were  hurriedly  spoken,  and  Dick 
sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper  while  he  uttflr^d  them. 

"I  heard  nothing!"  said  Maud. 

"  Hush— hush  !     Oh,  hush !" 

Dick  Turpin  assumed  an  attitude  of  intense  Ijstenliigij 
and  bent  over  the  balustrade. 

Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  Maud  followed  his 
example. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  staircase  was  so  con- 
structed that  anyone  looking  over  the  balustrade  could 
see  down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  hall  beneath. 

Dick  looked  down,  but  of  course  he  could  see  notb'Og. 

It  was  like  looking  down  some  well. 

But  though  he  coWd  not  see  he  listened. 

All  -vas  still,  however,  and  fee  raised  his  head. 
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"  I  must  have  been  mistaken !"   he  said,  anticipating 

Alaod's  anxious  inqiiiry.     "  And  yet " 

"  JTet  what?" 

**  I  could  almost  stake  my  life  I  vraa  not" 

"What  did  yeu  fancy  you  heard  ?" 

"  A  faint  sound  as  ot  footsteps,  and  a  mnrmor  as  of 
Toices  in  low  but  earnest  (xmversation." 

Maud's  lips  parted,  and  she  with  difficulty  Buppreeeed  a 
ery  of  alarm. 

"  Hush !"  said  Dick. 

But  the  caution  was  not  needed. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  "you  terrify  me." 
'  Nay,  do  not  be  too  much  alarmed." 

"  But  whispering  voices.     Your  foes       ■" 

"Do  not  jump  too  hastily  at  conclusions,  dew  wao. 
As  we  are  well  aware,  this  hoiLse  is  full  of  strange  noiciefi — 
we  have  ample  evidence  of  thav,  and  we  ought  not  to 
allow  even  such  sounds  as  I  have  just  heard,  or  fancied  I 
heard,  to  too  much  alarm  us." 

"But  I  am  terrified  !" 

"Be  calm — be  calm — pray  be  calm!  It  may  bs — and 
Indeed  it  is  very  likely — that  what  w«  heard  was  but  the 
echo  of  our  own  voices !" 

"  And  the  footsteps  ?" 

"  No,  it  could  not  be  that,  for  we  were  stau'ling  sHll  at 
the  time.     Hush  ! — hark !     There  it  is  again !" 

Both  were  now  profoundly  silent. 

Again  there  came  upon  tlieir  ears  the  same  whispenug 
Bound — for  Dick's  sense  of  hearing,  which  was  wonder- 
fully acute,  had  not  deceived  him. 

Anxiously  and  eagerly  they  again  bent  over  the  balus- 
ters. 

This  time  Dick  Turpin  took  the  precaution  to  conceal, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  light  which  he  carried. 

He  looked  down. 

But,  as  before,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

The  whispering  sound  of  voices  came,  ho^^ver,  most 
nnmistakably  upon  their  ears. 

They  listened  with  suspended  breath. 

Dick  felt  the  life-blood  congeal  about  his  heart  aa  the 
BU{>position  occurred  to  him  that  those  persons  who  were 
evidently  whispering  below  were  his  foos 

That  was,  iadeed,  the  most  prt«b»w;«  of  «11  suppoei- 
tiouD. 

Jf  so,  wnat  vvas  he  to  do  ? 

Still  he  was  disinclined  to  think  tint  Ou-y  wore  officers. 

Having  kept  indoors  so  close  as  he  hsw.1,  how  could  they 
possibly  liava  discovered  his  retreat? 

And  if  they  were  otlicors  below,  they  must  have  done 
BO ;  for  were  they  not  endeavouring  to  steal  upon  him 
unawares — had  they  not  made  a  surreptitious  entry  ? 

Dick  was  fairly  bewiklere<l. 

Had  it  net  been  for  the  strange  sounds  he  had  already 
heard,  he  would  scarcely  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  s^iy- 
ing  that  they  were  officers. 

And  now  he  was  doubtful. 

Perplexed  and  puzzled,  he  still  looked  over  the  balus- 
ters, straining  his  senses  of  vision  and  hearing  to  the 
utmost. 

Suddenly,  he  caught  sight  of  a  faint  ray  of  light. 

Maud  saw  it  as  well  aa  himself. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  saw  it. 

It  disappeared  instantly,  and  then  all  was  as  dark  8."-' 
oefore. 

He  drew  back. 

"  I  can  stand  this  no  longer !"  he  said — "  J  must  and 
will  know  the  meaning  of  all  this!  Bemain  here  foi  a 
moment,  dear  one.  and  I  will  run  down  the  stairs  sad  find 
out  what  it  is  !" 

Maud  clung  to  him,  but  did  not  spealr.  ( 

"Eelease  me!"  he  said,  again.  "I  will  promise  yon 
not  to  run  into  any  danger!  I  will  creep  downstairs 
silently,  and,  as  soon  as  I  find  out  whether  officers  are 
really  below,  I  will  come  back  again.  There  will  be  no 
danger!" 

Maud  let  go. 

"  You  are  sure  you  wii.  only  descend  low  enough  to 
find  out  what  it  is  and  then,  when  you  have  doao  this, 
you  will  return  ?*■ 

"  I  promise." 

"  Go,  then !" 

Dick  Turpin  needed  no  s'^cond  bidding. 

Bo  jTRve  the  little  taper  to  Sl^utd,  ana  glided  fiown  the 
tiAiss  uk«  k  spirit. 


He  was  cautious  to  a  degree. 

But  he  did  not  pai-je  until  he  reached  the  firat  landing. 

The  whispering  sounds  still  came  from  below,  but  with 
so  much  additional  loudness,  th**  '♦.  was  impossible  to 
mistake  their  cliaracter. 

Dick  descended  a  step  or  tfwo  loT7er,  until  he  could 
ooinmand  a  tolerable  view  of  the  wtiolu  of  the  entrance 
hall. 

A  faint  light  attract-ed  his  attention. 

He  soon  was  able  to  distinguish  a  mass  of  dark  forms. 

They  were  going  from  door  to  door. 

Of  course  the  reader  will  know  from  what  has  gone 
before  that  these  were  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers. 

After  gaining  the  hall,  as  we  have  already  described, 
they  gave  as  good  a  look  around  them  as  the  light  of  the 
lantern  would  a'low  them  to  take. 

Then,  going  lo  the  different  doors,  which  opened  out  of 
the  hall,  they  tried  them  all  in  succession,  and  found 
every  one  fast. 

Thev  were  thus  engaged  when  Turpin  looked  down 
upon  them. 

Still  Dick  felt  so  sure  that  the  officers  could  not  have 
penetrated  the  secret  of  his  presence  in  the  mansion  that 
he  was  loth  to  think  that  the  shadowy  figures  were  thfjse 
of  his  foes. 

He  was  very  little  inclined  to  superstition,  and  yet  he 
would  more  readily  have  believed  that  they  wer-o  spectres 
than  ix)lice. 

Just  as  he  made  this  reflection,  however,  the  dark  inaaa 
made  a  sudden  raoveineut. 

Then  he  heard  a  voice,  the  accents  of  which  were 
familiar,  say,  in  a  low  tone: 

"Come  on,  my  lads  '  We  must  look  a  little  further! 
They  ain'*  anywhere  upon  the  ground  floor,  I'il  tnke  ray 
David!  he  careful!  We  wiil  go  upsfiiirs  and  try  the 
dooi-s  above !     Wu  are  su.-o  to  have  them  at  lact!" 

It  was  Mr.  Wriggles  who  spoke. 

There  was  no  mi^taKing  the  iliiek  vniee. 

Dick  had  heard  it  too  often  to  Ije  iniotakeu  c&w. 

It  cumeupon  him  like  a  revelation. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  stunned. 

How  could  his  old  iwrtinaceous  enemy  have  found  hf» 
oi:t  ? 

That  was  a  mystery  to  Dick. 

But  nr  %- Ji  '^xit  d  to  i*is  senses  by  the  offieers  approach* 
ing  tlie  foot  of  the  stjiirca-so. 

Before  lie  could  move,  however,  and  ger  away,  a  bio»<. 
lie.-iiu  of  iijrlil  from  the  dark  lantern  was  iWhed  up  the 
st?lin^«^<t. 

Diek  waa  confident  that  mi>6t  of  the  rays  fell  upL»  i 
him. 

He  tumr d  and  lied. 

A  loud  sboiit  let  him  know  that  he  had  been  seen. 

"There  he  is!"  roared  Mr.  Wriggles,  for  it  wa.s  he  who 
h(^  directed  the  light  of  the  lantern  to  the  upper  part  of 
th.  staircase,  "there  he  is!  Qniek,  my  lads — qiii'-k  I 
Now  we  have  him  !  At  last  we  have  him  !  I  will  wiiger 
my  life  th.at  was  Dick  Turpin  !  After  him — quickly,  o? 
he  may  escape  !  Thi-ro  is  a  thousand  pounds  to  l>e  e;imed 
by  his  apprehension  -»li\'e  or  dead  !  Quieter — quicker,  I 
say,  or  we  shi^U  be  -oo  late  and  he  will  escape  !  Q,uickei 
— quicft.er !" 


CHAPTER  DIX. 

DICK  TURPDJ'S  POSmON    RhOf>>rES   NORB   CRITICai  ASH 
PKKI1V>IIS    KVEKY    MO.MK.Vr. 

3tteiiisg  these  whuling,  incoherent  wonls  in  a  scream- 
ing voice  and  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  under  the  belief 
that  by  so  doing  he  was  stimulating  his  men  to  make 
iucieiised  exertions,  Mr.  Wriggle.^i,  with  the  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a  ln:idcd  pistol  in  the  other,  bounded  up  th<i 
staircase  at  a  speed  which,  conaideriug  the  bulk  of  his 
bodv,  WES  most  uiir;iculous. 

ifis  men  followed  him  very  c  ojeiy. 

There  was  no  fear  of  their  impeding  each  cther't 
motions,  for  the  st.'uivaso  wa.«  quitpC  spjicious  enough  to 
allow  double  their  uuiuLkt  to  ascend  it. 

But  Mr.  Wrigy;lt^s  found  that  his  breath  was  not  equ*l 
io  shouting  ani]  runiiiug  ujistaira  at  thy  sume  time  ;  and,  ae 
he  waa  obliged  to  discontiuao  iho  one  or  tk«  otiter,  <4 
course  ho  dropped  the  former. 

M*ad  echeei  Mr.  Wriggler's  crir*  w«h  a  «««»ib. 


TH>    KNIOBK    OV    THE    BOAO. 


M? 


uuw  was  almost  ready  to  faint  with  terror. 

But  iu  less  th£Ji  a  moment  Dick  Turpiu  was  by  ber 
•ido. 

" Oome  I"  he  said,  breathlessly — "quick — quick !  as  yoB 
ralue  your  life  and  mine!" 

Maud  wanted  no  urtjing. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  she  •u.Md.  "  How  can  we 
Bflcape  ?  Alas '  there  is  no  hope — y  >u  will  be  cax>- 
tured !" 

"  Peace — peace !  Thi<  way,  and  thsa  I  will  make  up 
my  mind  what  to  do !" 

As  h«  spoke,  ha  dragged  Maud  through  tiie  doer  of  the 
ante- room. 

The  reader  wiU  remember  that  the  lock  had  been  blowTi 
off  the  door  by  a  pistol 


Nevertheless,  as  socl  a«i  no  Had  crossed  the  threshold, 
Dick  Turpin  closed  the  door. 

He  ran  his  biiud  along  its  edge,  and  near  the  top  his 
fiaeers  encountered  a  bolt. 

To  shoot  it  into  the  socket  took  him  but  a  second. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  stooped  down  and  found  CAother 
bolt  near  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

This  he  also  slipped  into  the  socket. 

He  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

tie  had  placed  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  fosa. 

Tt  was  a  slight  one,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  easily 
demolished  •  but  still  it  gave  him  time  for  a  little  reflec- 
tion. 

Maud  clung  to  him,  completely  overcome  by  terror. 

"  What — oh  !  what  shall  we  do  ?"  she  said.  "  Hark  to 
the  cries  of  that  dreadful  man  !  Listen  to  their  footsteps ! 
Uow  fast  they  are  coming  up  the  stairs!  In  another 
moment,  at  the  most,  they  will  reach  the  door.  Oh ! 
what  are  we  to  do  ?     How  are  we  to  e.9capo  ?" 

"That's  what  I  was  trying  to  think,  only  you  confuse 
me  just  a  little." 

Maud  understood  this  was  a  reproach,  and  became 
instantly  silent. 

Dick's  thoughts  were  busy,  and  he  looked  about  him 
anxiously. 

He  could  not,  however,  see  any  outlet  of  escape. 

He  had  had  the  start  of  his  foes,  and  he  had  ascencl'^d 
the  stairs  more  rapidly  than  tboy  had  been  able  to  do, 
but  by  this  time  they  were  very  close  indeed  to  the 
UiMir. 

There  was  just  a  chance  that  they  would  pass  it,  is 
their  haste,  and  continue  their  way  upwards,  in  whicfe 
event  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  slipiiing  down  to  the 
tcrouud  floor,  where  his  means  of  escape  could  not  help 
out  be  increased. 

This  hope,  however,  was  such  a  faint  one  that  he  could 
Bot  count  upon  it. 

Still,  he  listened  to  the  approach  of  his  foes  breath- 
lassly. 

All  the  while,  his  thoughts  were  active  in  the  extreme. 

Maud  clung  to  his  a»-m  tightly;  but  she  uttered  ho 
B^Jand  now. 

She  only  gazed,  as  well  as  the  feeble  light  of  the  candle 
would  allow  her,  into  the  countenance  of  her  husband, 
with  her  featurus  rigid  with  alarm. 

"  Stop !"  said  the  thick  voice  Dick  knew  so  well — 
"stop — here  they  are,  or  1  am  mistaken  !" 

The  police  officers  came  to  a  halt  on  the  landing  jast 

outside  the  door  of  the  ante-room.. 

"  Yes,  this  must  be  it!    Down  with  the  door — down  with 
>• 

Dick  waited  to  liear  no  more. 

There  was  but  one  place  iuto  which  he  could  r(>txeat 

That  was  the  old  armory. 

He  drirted  rapidly  iuto  it  dragging  Maud  vrith  him. 

The  inner  door  was  very  much  broken,  but  he  placed  it 
in  its  position  a«  well  as  he  could. 

Some  heavy  blows  were  stinick  upon  the  door  opening 
npon  the  lauding,  and  then  some  words  wore  uttered,  but 
what  they  were  Dick  did  not  pause  to  listen. 

Dick  had  jr;iiut)d  the  armory,  but  that,  under  the  most 
sanguine  view  of  thiuga.  ocuid  scarcely  be  called  an  advan- 
tage. 

He  had  succeedea  u.  getting  ayrvr  from  his  foes  so  far, 
K  is  true,  but  he  hiid  taken  n^fuge  in  a  place  from  which 
there  wo.s  no  modo  of  exit  save  the  oae  at  which  the  ofScers 
DOW  stood. 

He  had  taken  refuge  in  a  plac«  which  did  not  either 
yoasoss  any  capabilities  of  defense. 


He  could  not  stand  »  siege  there,  because  there  was  no 
barricade  that  he  could  place  between  himself  and  hia 
enemies. 

A  succession  of  rapid,  heavy  viows  wpto  now  dealt  upon 
the  door,  which,  if  continued,  must  scon  '^tief  it  from  ita 
hinges. 

Dick  pressed  his  hand  to  hia  head. 

Such  a  scene  as  the  present  was  too  niuc^  for  his  ex- 
hausteil  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

Where  to  turn — where  to  look  for  the  least  loop-tole  of 
escape  he  knew  not. 

He  seemed  to  have  no  other  altera&tive  th&«  tbsi  of 
sseldng  refuge  in  the  armory. 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  full  well  that  he  and 
J  his  three  comrades  had  made  a  close  and  searching  exami- 


nation of  that  very  apartment,  and  had  failed  to  discover 
any  mode  of  egress  from  it. 

Then  they  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  search  and  nothing 
to  distract  their  attention. 

Probability  pviinted  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  bo  some  means  of  egress,  but  if  it  w»s  so  well 
concealed  as  to  escape  a  search  instituted  %^'JSt  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  could  Dick  hope  that  it  would  be  revealed 
to  him  when  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl  ? 

It  was  absurd  to  think  of  such  a  diing. 

Bang,  bang,  bang ! 

Louder  and  louder — fiercer  and  fiercer  came  tho  blows 
upon  the  door. 

"  We  have  but  one  hope,  Maud  !"  said  Turpin — "  only 
one  frail  chance  of  escape!  Do  you  hear  me,  dear 
one  ?" 

"Yes — yes!  I  hear  you  I  What  is  it?'""  said  Maud, 
faintly. 

"  D|)  you  think  you  are  calm  enough  to  assist  me  ?" 

"  Yes — yes  !     I  am — I  will  be !" 

"  That  is  well.    Now  listen  to  me — to  our  only  chance  I" 

"  Oh,  speak !" 

"Take  the  candle,  then!  There,  that  will  do!  Now 
search  about  narrowly  on  every  side  for  some  mode  of  exit 
from  this  place,  f  believe  a  concealed  exit  exists !  If  yon 
find  it  quickly,  a!i  will  be  well !" 

"  Yes — yes  !     And  you  ?" 

*  Never  mind  me." 

"Tell  me  what  you  will  do?' 

"  I  will  keep  them  at  bay  for  a  few  minutes  !  Fear  not 
that  I  shall  fail,  or  that  I  shall  be  in  any  danger !  Do  cot 
throw  sway  our  only  hope  I" 

"  T  will  not !" 

liaud  spwke  faintly  but  collectedly. 

Dick  did  not  have  any  misgivings  on  her  account. 

Eo  rusned  to  the  door  of  the  armory. 

His  sole  object  now  was  to  gain  time. 

He  reached  the  ante-room  only  Justin  time. 

Had  he  been  a  moment  later  the  chance  would  have 
been  lost. 

The  door  was  almost  down. 

"  Hold !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  loud  that  it 
rose  clear  and  distinct  above  aS  other  sounds.  "  Hold,  I 
say !" 

The  blows  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment. 

There  was  for  a  moment  the  silence  of  the  grave  on  the 
other  side  of  that  door. 

Not  a  word  w.os  spoken — not  a  movement  made. 

At  lft?t  Mr.  Wriggles  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
say ; 

"  Who  is  that  ?" 

This  was  a  needless  question. 

He  'kam^  full  well  who  it  was  that  spoke,  for  Turpin'* 
\  voice  once  heard  could  ever  after  be  recognised. 

"I,  Dick  Turpin !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hers  he  is,  my  lads !"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  with  a  tri- 
umphant chuckle,  addressing  himself  to  his  men.  "  I  lold 
you  we  should  have  him  !" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Dick.      ''  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  That's  a  good  one !"  siiid  Jim  Lickfold. 

•'Surrender — surrender.  Inch. — eurrender!"  sboutea 
Mr.  Wriggles.  "I  know  that's  what  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  do,  because  you  cannot  hold  out  any  longer  ! 
it's  sensible  of  you,  Dick !  '  Give  in  handsomely,  and 
spare  us  all  further  trouble,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  it !" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  bawled  Dick  »gain. 

"Zounds!  you  know  very  well  who  we  are*^  roared 
Mr.  Wriggloa.     "  We  are  officers — hia  Majesty's  officere  ot 
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police!  and  we  call  upon  you  to  sorreuderin  4ie  name  of 

his  Majesty  the  King !" 

"  And  if  I  surrender,  what  then  ?" 

"  You  cannot  do  bettor  than  to  give  li^  Our  strict 
orders  are  to  take  you  dead  or  alive  I  Make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  Dick,  and  surrandor!  You  oauuot  escape.  We 
have  you  safe!" 

"  Will  you  treat  me  welL  if  1  give  in  without  any  re- 
eistance  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — depend  upon  it  we  will !  You  will  fiad  it 
Jvill  answer  your  purpose  to  allow  us  to  earn  the  reward 
fts  quietly  as  possible,  but  we  are  determined  to  have  it 
one  way  or  the  other !" 

"  Well,  you  have  taken  me  at  unawarea,  Mr.  Wriggles ! 
I  confess  that." 

"Ha,  ha!" 

"  Yo»  have,  in  fact,  run  me  up  into  a  comer ! 

"Ha,  ba,  ha!"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  more  triumphantly 
etill.     "I  knew  I  should  have  you  sooner  or  later !" 

"  I  am  in  this  place,  and  can't  get  out,  without  yoa  like 
to  let  me !" 

"Good,  good!" 

"  So,  if  I  surrender,  wilJ  you  promise  to  use  me  well  ?" 

"  Yes — yes." 

'  That  is,  if  I  behave  handsomely  to  you,  yoa  will  be- 
have handsomely  to  me?" 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  so  ?" 

"  You  have." 

"  Then,  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 

This  was  an  unanswerable  question. 

Dick  was  puzzled  how  to  prolong  the  conversation 
further. 

He  looked  back. 

Maud  had  not  discovered  the  secret  exit  yet. 

He  began  to  despair. 

He  feared,  after  all,  that  he  should  be  captured. 
^  Mr.    Wriggles  and  his  men,  too,  were  exceedingly  de- 
lighted to   find,   as  they  thought,  that  Dick  Turpin  was 
hesitating  whether  he  should  or  should  not  give  himself 
^  to  them. 

To  be  sure,  by  one  rush  they  could  demolish  the  door 
and  capture  the  highwaymen,   but  in  the  event  of  their 
succeeding,  one  or  more  of  their  number  would  be  sure  to  i 
receive  some  fatal  injuries. 

_  But  if  he  gave  himself  up,  there  would  be  an 'end  to  all 
risk,  and  they  would  preserve  their  carcasses  whole  as 
'"'ell. 

It  was  this  which  made  them  willing  to  parley,  for 
had  they  not  received  from  the  highwayman  himself  the 
admission  that  he  was  driven  up  in  a  corner  ? 

"Come,  Dicli,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  after  a  very  long 
pause,  "  let  us  know  what  you  mean  to  do !  Say  the 
word  one  way  or  the  other !     It's  no  good  dallying  here  i" 

"  But  I  feel  it  to  be  a  serious  matter." 

"Oh,  stuff!" 

"  I  do,  I  assure  you." 

Just  at  this  moment  Maud  can^  running  from  the 
armory.  • 

Her  step  was  light  and  rapid. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  speak 

One  glance  into  her  counte'iance  was  sufficient  to  let 
Dick  Turpin  know  that  she  hai  succeeded. 

He  turned  in  an  instant  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Wriggles  ?''  he  said. 

"  Yes.  Are  you  giing  to  g^ve  in  ?  Say  so  at  once !  I 
won't  wait  any  longer  I" 

"  Graai  ^e  one  favour,  Mr.  Wriggles !  It's  a  B^'f  0.« 
matter,  you  know !  Just  give  me  three  minutes  to  make 
up  my  min,'^  in — only  three  minutes,  you  know !  It  can't 
make  any  difference  to  you,  because,  attJe  end  of  the 
three  minutes  you  will 'be  just  as  well  able  to  knock 
down  the  door,  and  wiU  stand  just  ae  good  a  civuice  of 
capturing  me  as  you  do  now!" 


CHAPTER  DX. 

WRICKIUCS  AJTU  HIS  OFFICERS  FOLLOW  DICK  TCBPIN  TO 

THE  VAULTS. 

Mr.  Wrigolks  rather  demurred  to  this  demand 

But  eventually  the  desire  of  capturing  Dick  Turpin 
^snthout  bloodshed,  and  without  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences, induced  him  to  say  yes. 

"  v««ry  ^gii^  then,"  said  Dick ;  "  at  the  end  ot  that  time 
1  <iiuul  bAVfl  faily  considered  my  position,  and  I  will  tell 


you  whether  I  Vill  glre  in  or  whether  I  will  fight  it  ac% 

to  the  last!" 

Of  course,  Dick  Turpin  had  no  such  intention. 

The  moment  the  last  words  had  left  his  lips,  he  seised 
Mai^  by  the  arm,  and  huiried  he;  to  the  far  end  of  Um 
armory.  ^ 

"  Have  you  found  the  secret  dooj  ?" 
#  '  Yes — yes !     Here  it  is  !" 

"  Where  ?" 

"  In  that  comer !" 

Maud  pointed  to  an  adjacent  comer. 

Here  Dick  saw  a  narrow  door  standing  open. 

He  rushed  towards  it. 

"Stay — stay!"  cried  Maud.  "Be careful — oh,  be  care- 
ful, or  you  will  fall !  I  had  a  narrow  escape  myself.  That 
d^oor  opens  upon  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps,  that  seem  to 
lead  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth !" 

The  caution  came  only  just  in  time. 

Dick  narrowly  escaped  a  fall. 

"Oome— come  !"  he  said  ;  "  we  must  make  the  best  use 
we  can  of  the  three  minutes'  grace  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  I" 

"  I  am  ready." 

"  Come,  then,  and  I  will  close  the  door.  How  came  you 
to  discover  it?" 

"  By  chance,  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair." 

"  You  must  give  me  the  particulars  when  there  ia  as 
opportunity." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Dick  Turpin  assisted  Maud 
through  the  narrow  secret  door  in  one  corner  of  the  room  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  by  his  side  upon  the  steps  he  closerf 
the  door  after  him. 

He  pulled  it  to  hastily,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  descend 
the  steps  did  not  notice  that  he  had  failed  to  fasten  it 
securely. 

The  spring  which  held  the  door  fast  in  its  frame  was 
rusty  with  long  disuse. 

In  ignorance  of  this,  Dick  descended  the  steps. 

They  were  spiral  in  shape  and  slippery  with  damp. 

Fear  lent  speed  to  their  feet,  and  they  descended  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

A  damp,  earthy  smell  saluted  their  nostrils. 

In  a  little  while,  Dick  felt  sure  they  had  reached  the 
level  of  the  ground,  but  still  the  steps  showed  no  signs  of 
a  termination. 

Down  they  went,  with  even  greater  swiftness  than  be- 
fore, until  their  brains  grew  dizzy. 

Soon  they  were,  as  Dick  felt  firmly  convinced,  far  below 
the  level  of  the  earth. 

Where  these  steps  could  lead  them,  or  for  what  purpose 
they  had  been  constructed,  he  could  not  imagine. 

Nor  could  he  tell  whether  he  bad  in  any  way  improved 
his  situation  further  than  by  getting  a  greater  distance 
from  his  enemies. 

For  aught  he  knew,  the  steps  might  tsrmin&te  in  soma 
vault. 

He  reached  the  termination  somewhat  abruptly. 

They  were  brought  up  suddenly  by  a  small,  strong- 
looking  door,  which  was  placed  right  along  the  foot  of  ibf 
steps. 

This  door  was  set  in  a  low  stone  arch. 

Dick's  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  trapped  in  a  well,  as  it  were, 
for  he  made  sure  the  door  was  fast. 

He  had  not  really  the  heart  to  try  whether  it  was  or 
not. 

But  Maud,  whose  presence  of  mind  had  not  deserted  her, 
did  so. 

She  turned  a  handle,  and  the  door  opened. 

A  charael-house  sort  of  smell  came  through  it,  but  this 
they  heed-jd  not. 

Dick  was  almost  overcome  by  this  sudden  occurrence,  ao 
different  as  it  was  to  what  he  had  expected. 

He  stepped  across  the  threshold  instantly,  and  Maud  &J 
weU. 

They  found  themselves  still  on  some  steps,  but  tboy 
were  only  two  or  three  in  number. 

They  led  down  into  a  vault. 

Dick  saw  t3iis  at  a  glance,  and,  having  done  so,  tum«d 
round  to  the  door. 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  his  lips  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  ik 

The  fastenings  <vere  all  on  the  side  on  which  he  stood. 

With  eager  kaste,  he  shot  the  massive  tolts  into  theiif 
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[the  three  highwaymen  meet  unexpectedly  with  an  old  acquaintance.] 


There  was  a  thick  bar  and  a  chain,  and  these  he  also 
pi  ced  across  the  door,  and  when  he  had  done  so  he  felt 
that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  was  tolerably 
secure. 

The  only  thing  that  remained  was  to  find  some  outlet 
from  the  vaulted  chamber  or  coiTidor  in  which  he  stood, 
though  ho  could  not  help  feeling  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  of  the  kind  existed. 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  door,  he  hastened  to 
Maud,  and,  plu.^ng  his  arm  around  her  waist,  he 
said  : 

"  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ouiselves  upon  being 
fortunate  so  far,  dearest.  Cheer  up!  I  begin  to  think 
that  all  will  yet  be  well." 

"  Do  yoa  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed !  I  look  u^-^on  our  position  as  being  a 
doubly-safe  one.  That  doer  i»ovi]'J  withstand  a  good 
So.  107 — Elack  BKSf. 


attack.  Look  how  strong  it  is,  and  then  you  must  recol- 
lect that  we  have  left  no  clue  behind  us  as  to  the  way  wa 
have  come,  and  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  those 
thick-headed  police  officers,  who  allowed  me  to  get  the 
better  of  them  so  easily,  would  find  out  the  secret  door, 
and "  . 

"Hush!"  said  Maud,  her  very  lips  Turning  white. 
"Hush!  What  is  that?  They  have  found  the  secret 
door!  They  are  descending  the  steps!  They  come— 
they  come !" 

Thus  were  Dick's  felicitations  upon  his  escape  inter- 
rupted. 

He  pressed  his  arm  more  firmly  round  Maud's  waist,  who 
leant  against  him  half  frightened  to  death,  for  she  too  had 
begun  to  think  that  all  was  well. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  natu* 
of  the  sounds,  and  what  produced  theau 
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The  police  officers  were  tumultuously  descending:  the 
•tops. 

Dick  held  his  pistol  negligently  in  bis  right  band. 

He  lir.trncd  to  the  rapid  approach  of  his  foes  with  some 
anxiety  depicted  upon  his  countenance,  though  he  had 
faith  ift>  the  power  of  the  door  to  resist  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  it. 

ifis  anxiety  chiefly  arose  from  the  fact  that  ho  could' 
feel  that  the  end  of  his  strength  was  reached. 

He  was  but  feeble  at  the  best,  and  by  no  means  eqnal  to 
the  exertion  he  had  gone  througli,  and  now  he  ve)i  a 
fb-eajf ul  sensation  of  weakness  seize  upon  him. 

He  strove  to  combat  it  as  well  as  he  could. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  vault,  too,  and  the  close, 
peculiar  smell  of  the  atmosphere  within  it,  he  began  to 
fear  that  it  was  a  vault  and  nothing  more,  and  that  there 
was  no  outlet  froui  it. 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  his  position  was 
most  desperate. 

Even  if  the  door  witlistood  all  the  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  it,  and  proved  impregnable,  how  then  ? 

Ho  would  be  as  badly  off  as  before. 

The  police  officers  could  have  no  doubt  about  where  he 
was,  since  the  steps  led  to  nowhere  else  efive  to  the  door 
of  the  vault. 

They  would  have  to  surrender  to  their  foes  at  the  last, 
or  else  submit  to  the  even  worse  alternative  of  remaining 
where  they  were,  and  perishing  by  a  lingering  death — 
starvation ! 

And  so,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  weakness,  with  all  these 
thoughts  pressing  at  once  upon  his  brain,  Dick  Tarpin 
stood  upon  the  stone  steps  just  witiiin  the  door  of  the 
vault,  listening  despaii-ingly  to  the  sounds  which  in- 
dicated the  rapid  approach  of  his  foes. 

One  Vi-ord  now  as  to  Mr.  Wriggles. 

When  about  two  out  of  the  three  minutes  had  expired, 
the  cliief  police  officer  felt  some  one  touch  him  oa  the 
arm,  and  a  voice  say  : 

"  :\Ir.  W.— Mr.  W. !" 

"  What  is  it,  Lickfold  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  turned  round 
and  saw  who  it  was  that  had  addi-essed  him. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Wriggles,  I  hope,  but  I 
feel " 

"Speak  out."  _ 

"Tho  conviction  is  stealing  over  me  that  this  here 
blessed  move  about  giving  hisself  up  is  a  do — a  swindle — 
a  regular  sell !     He  don't  mean  nothing  of  the  sort !" 

"I  feel  so,  too!" 

"Do  you  ?     Then  depend  upon  it  we  are  right  I" 

"rUcaUhiml" 

"  Do." 

Mr.  Wriggles  did. 

But  no  answer  was  retnmed,  for  just  then  Dick  was 
rushing  down  the  stone  steps  for  his  life. 

"Ditlu't  I  say  so,  Mr.  W. !"  said  Jim  Lickfold.  "We 
are  done  again !  Done  as  brown  as  hammers !  He's  sold 
us  I     It's  no  go !" 

"  Down  with  the  door !"  yelled  Wriggles,  like  a  maniac. 

"  Down  with  it !     Down " 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

As  he  spoke,  he  gave  a  tremendous  rush  forward. 

His  men  seconded  him. 

The  crash  with  which  they  all  came  against  the  door 
was  tremendous. 

It  was  before  almost  trembling  in  its  frame,  and  it  was 
imable  to  withstand  such  a  vigorous  assault  as  that. 

Dov.Ti  it  went,  and  tho  officers  too. 

But  with  a  celerity  that  was  almost  laughable,  they  one 
and  all  scrambled  to  their  feet. 

That  must  have  been  a  wonderful  lantern,  for  Mr. 
Wriggles  still  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  tho  light  streamed 
forth  "through  the  lens  as  brightly  as  ever. 

He  waved  it  up  and  down. 

Then  uttering  a  loud  cry,  he  sprang  forward,  calling 
out  to  his  men  to  follow  him. 

In  another  instant  they  reached  the  armoury. 

Mr.  Wriggles  waved  the  lantern  again. 

"  Quick  "my  lads,  quick,  quick  I  We  shall  have  him 
Eov;  after  all.     This  way,  this  way,  I  will ■ !" 

ilr.  Wriggles  ceased  abruptly. 

In  rushing  along  the  anuoiury  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  two  dead  bodies  which  lay  there  in  so  singular  a 
manner. 

'do  stumbled,  and  such  was  his  blind  haste  and  con- 


fusion, that  he  could  not  recover  himself,  but  went  sprawl- 
ing over  the  obstniction. 

His  men  were  too  close  behind  to  stop  when  they  saw 
Iheir  leader  fall,  and  the  consequence  was,  they  all  foil 
headlong  ever  him. 

It  was  quite  a  minute  before  they  could  extricate  them- 
selves and  get  upon  their  feet  again. 

When  the  chief  officer  rose  he  wa.s  mad  with  rage,  and 
witli  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  he  rushed  at  his  fol- 
lowers. 

'•  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  W.  I"  cried  Jim  Lickfold  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  "Gently,  gently!  It  was  your  fault! 
What  did  you  fall  over?" 

These  words  changed  the  current  of  Mr.  Wriggles* 
thoughts,  and  he  began  to  search  upon  the  floor,  by  the 
aid  of  his  lantern. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  two  bodies,  or 
ratber  the  remains  of  them,  for  they  had  almost  crumbled 
away. 

Still,  the  sight  was  so  disgusting  and  horrible  a  one 
that  they  turned  away  loathingly  after  bestowing  one 
hasty  glance  upon  it. 

"Come  along,  come  along!"  roared  Wriggles,  "Don't 
forget  what  you  have  to  do !     This  way,  I  say !" 

Rapidly,  and  yet  skilfully,  the  chief  police  officer  waved 
his  lantern  so  that  the  bright  beam  of  light  rested  for  a 
second  or  so  upon  every  object. 

They  were,  however,  unable  to  see  any  mode  of  exit 
from  the  armoury. 

A  more  rigid  examination,  however,  disclosed  the'-sw??* 
door  which  Maud  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dick  had  pulled  this  door 
after  him,  but  in  his  haste  did  not  notice  that  it  did  not 
properly  fasten. 

The  spring  was  rusty,  and  the  door  remained  slightly 
ajar. 

While  in  this  condition,  the  officers  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice  it. 

The  shout  of  triumph  to  which  they  all  gave  utterance 
may  perhaps  bo  imagined. 

Coiivinced  that  they  were  beyond  doubt  upon  the  right 
track,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  their 
being  able  after  all  to  effect  their  purpose,  the  whole  party 
1  ushed  down  the  steps  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
they  were  perfectly  reckless  of  personal  consequences. 

In  a  few  moments  they  stood  before  the  door  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  staircase. 

CHAPTER  DXI. 

TOM  KING  WATCHES  THE  TWO  MURDEEEE8  DISPOSE  OF 
THE  DEAD  BODY. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  return  to  Tom  King,  whom 
we  last  left  peering  through  the  window  of  the  hut  on 
the  confines  of  the  New  Forest. 

He  saw  that  the  hag  carried  something  in  her  hand,  but 
what  it  wad  ho  could  not  tell  until  she  threw  it  on  the 
table. 

He  then  perceived  that  it  was  a  jacket  such  as  would  be 
worn  by  a  naval  officer. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  or  singular  in  this,  to  all 
appearance,  but  Tom  was  convinced  there  was  by  the  old 
woman's  demeanour. 

She  glanced  around  her  quickly  and  inquisitively,  and 
then,  satisfied  apparently  that  all  was  well,  she  com- 
menced a  rapid  examination  of  the  pockets  of  the  coat. 

The  first  article  she  produced  was  a  leather  bag  of 
tolerable  size. 

The  hag's  oyes  gleamed  with  additional  lustre  as  they 
fell  upon  this  object,  and  a  horrible  chuckling  laugh  came 
from  her  lips. 

She  held  the  bag  in  her  two  hands  caressingly  for  s 
moment,  and  then  she  untied  the  string  by  which  it  was 
secured. 

From  the  appearance  of  it,  Tom  could  tell  that  this  bag 
contained  money,  and  therefore  he  was  in  no  way  sur- 
prised when  ho  saw  the  old  woman  hold  it  up  and  poiur 
oat  a  large  number  of  guineas  upon  the  table. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  proceeded  to  count  them, 
and  place  them  one  by  one  in  little  piles. 

Tom  watched  her  for  some  time,  but  tho  old  woman 
still  continued  her  occupation,  and  the  probability  waa 
that  she  would  do  so  for  some  time. 

Accordingly,  Tom  Kii»g  felt  that  it  would  bo  uselesa  tot 
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him  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  ho  crept  off  round 
the  cottage,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  further  disco- 
Teries. 

He  stopped  himself  suddenly,  and  ciouchcd  down  ^gou 
the  ground. 

A  door  was  opened,  and  it  was  a  thousand  wondets 
he  was  not  discovered. 

But  he  sank  down  just  iu  time. 

Through  the  doorway  came  the  dusky  figure  of  a  man. 

He  paused  a  few  paces  from  the  thresholit,  and  listened 
intently. 

"  All  is  silent  enough  to-night !"  he  said,  in  a  |)arsh, 
grating  voice. 

He  peered  about  him,  and  then  went  back  to  the  door- 
way. 

"  Is  all  well  ?"  said  a  suppressed  voice  from  within. 

"  Yes,  all's  well  r 

"  Take  hold,  then  I" 

"Where's  old  Poll?" 

"  Never  mind  her !" 

"  She's  counting  the  swag,  I'd  lay  my  life !" 

"  So  would  I — but  take  hold !  Make  haste !  We  must 
get  back  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"Yes — yes,   or  else  we  shall  miss  some  of  the  swag  !" 

"Shall  1  make  her  come  with  us  ?" 

"  No — no.     She  had  bettor  stop  and  mind  the  place." 

"  As  you  like.     Have  you  got  hold  ?" 

"  Yes.    Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  Come  on,  then,  and  shut  the  door  after  you  !" 

Two  men  now  emerged  from  the  doorway,  carrying 
between  them  some  heavy  object. 

Tom  Bang  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  in  his  anxiety 
not  to  lose  sight  of  what  was  going  on. 

They  were  tolerably  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  already, 
and  he  could  see  things  which  would  have  been  invisible 
to  persons  coming  out  of  the  light. 

The  two  men  moved  away  rapidly. 

The  object  they  carried  appeared'  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
eack. 

Tom  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  strangely  enough  the 
idea  took  possession  of  his  mind  and  would  not  ba  re- 
moved that  this  object  was  nothing  more  nor  less  thai4  a 
dead  body. 

There  was  nothing  to  lead  him  to  this  conclusion,  and 
yet  he  was  as  sure  he  was  right  as  he  was  of  his  existence 
at  that  moment. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  follow  these 
men,  and  ascertain  where  they  went  and  what  they 
did. 

To  do  this  would  require  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary 
amount  of  caution,  for  the  silence  was  profound,  and 
the  least  noise  came  upon  the  ear  vrith  remarkable  clear- 
ness. 

The  men,  if  their  errand  was  what  Tom  believed  it  was, 
would  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful,  and  the  cracking 
of  a  twig  would  rouse  their  suspicions,  and  make  them 
think  that  they  were  followed. 

But  Tom  King  believed  that  he  was  equal  to  the  task 
which  he  had  set  himself. 

No  Indian  could  have  crawled  along  the  groimd  more 
Btealthfully  or  quietly  than  he  did. 

His  eyes  he  kept  continually  on.  tho  forms  of  the  t-tvo 
men,  and  he  managed  to  preserve  just  the  same  distance 
between  them  as  there  was  at  first. 

"ixi  this  manner  he  proceeded  for  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  heath. 

The  men  were  talking  to  each  other,  and  a  slight  breeze 
carried  the  sound  towards  our  frien^  b^t  he  ootid  not 
distLDguish  any  of  the  words. 

It  was  lucky  the  wind  blew  in  the  du'cction  it  did, 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  canying  an 7  slight 
pound  which  Tom  might  make  away  from,  and  not  to, 
them. 

At  times  it  became  difHcult  to  keep  the  two  men  in 
Bight,  but  Tom  was  careful. 

The  route  which  they  took  was  a  devious  one,  but  Tom 
followed  it  faithfully,  because  he  understood  thst  by 
treading  in  their  steps  as  closely  as  he  could  he  shonld  be 
able  to  keep  upon  level  ground. 

He  found  this  to  be  the  case  because  the  meu  avoided 

eveiy   hollow — and  there  were   many   of    them which 

proved  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  ground. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  halt. 


Tom  approached  as  closely  as  he  dared,  and  then  re- 
mained perfectly  still. 

Although  he  tried  his  best,  he  could  not  make  cut  whrst 
ttiey  were  doing. 

They  were  standing  beneath  tho  shadow  cast  by  four 
tell  trees,  which  stood  like  spectres  on  the  plain. 

They  were  doing  something,  but  what  was  a  mys- 
te^. 

TOm  tried  to  creep' round  in  a  circle,  but  whila  he  was 
doing  so  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  men 
returning  towards  the  cottage 

Now  that  they  were  no  longer  shrouded  by  tho  tT(>is, 
Tom  could  see  them  plainly. 

They  were  walking  side  by  side,  and  not  one  before  th. 
other,  as  they  had  been. 

They  were  talking  in  suppressed  tones. 

Tom  remained  motionless,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  two 
men  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

"  They  are  off  back  to  the  hut,  I'll  be  sworn !"  mut- 
tered the  highwayman,  as  he  rose  cautiously  to  his  feet. 
"  Well,  I  have  no  occasion  to  follow  them.  But  what  of 
the  dead  body  ?  What  have  they  done  with  it  ?  1  am 
quite  sure  now  that  it  was  a  dead  body,  and  nothing  else  ! 
Their  object,  of  course,  was  to  dispose  of  it.  But  where 
have  they  put  it  so  quickly  ?  It  is  mysterious,  but  we 
nmst  find  it  out !" 

Tom  stood  still  reflectively,  and  then  he  muttered,  half 
aloud : 

"  It  was  under  those  four  trees  that  they  stood  while 
they  disposed  of  the  body.  What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I 
try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  at  once  ?  No !  I  have  been 
absent  from  my  comrades  too  long  already.  I  will  return 
to  them  with  all  speed.  If  I  linger  longer  they  will  grow 
alarmed,  and  may  probably  set  off  in  search  of  mc.  If 
they  do  that,  we  may  wander  over  this  heath  for  hours 
befcre  we  meet.  I  will  go  back  to  them,  and  tell  them 
what  I  have  seen.  It  will  be  time  then  to  decide  upon 
what  shall  be  done." 

Tom  had  to  consider  for  some  moments  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  which  direction  he  ought  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  the  spot  where  ho  had  left  his  two  com- 
panions and  the  Count  von  Schoenen. 

"  Q' hat's  the  way !"  he  said  at  last,  in  confident  tones, 
and  having  so  spoken,  he  glided  off  rapidly  into  tho 
darkness. 

There  did  not  now  exist  so  mach  necessity  for  caution, 
and  so  he  hastened  on. 

In  a  few  moments  he  arciyed  at  the  spot  where  hij 
friends  were  waiting. 

Claude  Duval  heard  some  one  approaching,  and  ha 
cried: 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I — Tom,"  was  the  reply. 

The  next  moment  he  stood  amongst  therru 

As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  questioned  eagerly  as  to 
where  he  had  been  for  such  a  long  time,  and  what  he  had 
seen. 

Tom  peremptorily  refused  to  answer  .any  questions,, 
and  insisted  on  giving  an  account  of  aU  frgiri  first  to 
last. 

This  was  by  far  the  best  plan,  and  occupied  much  less 
time  than  any  other  method. 

When  he  had  finished,  his  companions  were  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  circumstances. 

"  Now !"  he  concluded,  "  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"It  is  as  1  feared,"  said  the  Count  von  Schoenen,  in  t 
tone  of  voice. BO  sad  that  it  made  the  highwaymen  sad 
for  sympathy.  "My  worst  forebodings  ai'o  realised  I 
There  is  a  murder-den  upon  this  heath !  By  some  meacj 
or  other  my  brother  has  been  decoyed  into  it,  and  hw 
perished !" 

"  Do  not  arrive  too  hastily  at  that  conclusion,"  said  Tom 
King.  "That  there  is  a  murder-den  upon  this  heath  I  aou 
pretty  certain — indeed  I  have  discovered  it,  but  if  there  is 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  your  brother  should  havt 
perished  there." 

"  I  know  and  appreciate  the  motive  which  causes  joi 
t  J  speak  thus,"  replied  the  count,  In  the  same  sad  voioo. 
'•1  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Do  not,  then,  give  way  to  despair  until  you  are  diivea 
to  do  so !  You  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  result  of  the 
researches  we  are  about  to  make." 

"  I  loved  my  brother !"  said  tho  count,  with  a  mora 
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than  brotherly  affection    "  To  the  natural  tie  he  added  the 
dearer  and  more  precious  one  of  friendship !" 

"Come — come!"  said  Tom  King,  "do  not  give   way 
to  grief !     Let  us  discuss  our  next  proceediners." 
"I  will— I  will!"  ^ 

"  What  say  you,  then,  comrades  ?  What  shall  we  do 
first?" 

"If  yon  appeal  to  me."  said  Claude  Duval,  "I  should 
Bay,  lead  us  to  the  spot  where  you  say  they  left  the  object 
which  you  declare  to  be  a  body." 

"  And  so  say  I,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"That  is    precisely    what  I  should    have    proposed 
myself,"  said  Tom  King. 

Then,  turning  to  the  count,  he  said : 
"  Does  the  plan  meet  with  your  approbation  ?*• 
"Entirely." 

"  Come,   then,  at  once — follow  me !     You  had  better 
dismount  and  lead  your  Horses  by  the  bridle,  for  the  way  is 
very  rugged." 
"  It  will  be  best." 

Tom  King's  two  comrades  and  the  coont  rapidly 
alighted  from  their  horses. 

"  y7e  shall  have  the  moon  in  a  little  while,"  said  Claude, 
pointing  to  the  eastern  horizon.  "  We  shall  as  soon 
as  ever  the  moon  rises  above  that  bank  of  dark  clouds.' 

"  Forward,  then !  Let  us  gain  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
before  that  takes  place,  for  fear  her  beams  should  reveal 
our  forms  to  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage." 

This  was  a  wise  speech,  and  all  thought  so,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  manner  in  wbii^h  they  hastened 
forward. 

Tom  King  had  paid  particular  attention  tjo  the  bearings 
of  different  objects  in  the  landscape,  and  so  he  was  able  to 
lead  the  way  with  great  confidence  and  precision  to  the 
four  trees  of  which*  he  had  spoken. 
The  distance  was  not  great. 

As  soon  as  they  had  fairly  arrived,  and  tethered  their 
horses  to  a  tree,  the  moon  rose  above  the  clouds,  and  shed 
a  clear,  silvery  light  upon  the  scene. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  light  as  the  queen  of 
night  surmounted  the  vapours  above  the  clouds,  and,  in  a 
little  while,  every  bush,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  and  indenta- 
tion of  the  soil  for  a  great  distance  could  be  seen. 

It  was  as  though  a  curtain  of  darkness  had  been  slowly 
raised. 

The  air  was  unusually  clear  and  pure,  and  the  heavens — 
except  round  the  horizon — were  free  from  clouds,  so  that  the 
moon  shone  with  her  full  radiance,  revealing  the  blades  of 
grass  and  every  stone  upon  the  ground. 

This  was  an  aid  towards  making  their  researches  Vipon 
vhich  the  highwaymen  had  not  counted- 
TheLr  task  was  now  very  much  easier. 
"Now,"  said  Tom,  "here  are  the  trees,  and  I  will 
ohow  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  the  spot  upon  which  the  men 
stood.  Had  the  moon  been  shining  as  it  is  now  I  should 
have  been  able  to  see  all  they  did.  Let  me  see !  Yes — 
this  must  be  about  the  spot !  Here  they  stood,  and  in,  as 
I  may  say,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  body  was  disposed 


CHAPTER  DXIL 

SIXTEEN-STRDfO   JACK   HAS  A  NARROW  ESCAPB  FROM 

FALLiNa  mro  the  "DEvn,'s  mouth." 

Ut'ON  healing  these  words,  Claude  and  Jack  and  the 
Count  von  Schoenen  advanced  to  the  spot  upon  wh'.ch 
Tom  King  was  standing. 

"  It  was  here,  you  say,  the  men  stood  ?" 

"  As  near  as  I  can  tell." 

"  Then  let  us  set  to  work  and  make  an  examination. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  find  the  body  secreted  among 
some  oi  the  bushes." 

This  was  a  very  likely  supposition  indeed,  and  all  drew 
tlieir  ewords  and  thrust  them  into  the  bashes. 

Suddenly,  the  Count  von  Schoenen  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. 

At  the  same  moment  he  stooped  and  picked  some  dark 
object  off  the  ground. 

The  others  pressed  forward,  eager  to  see  what  it  was. 

The  count  held  it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  moon's 
rnys  fell  full  upon  it. 

They  saw  then  that  it  was  a  cap. 

It  was  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  it  was  just  such  a 


cap  as  would  be  worn  by  some  officer  on  board  a  man-of- 
war. 

"  Ha !"  said  Tom  King,  that  looks  like  another  link 
m  the  chain  !  It  certainly  confirms  my  suspicions !  Do 
you  remember  I  told  you  it  was  such  a  coat  as  would  be 
worn  by  a  naval  officer  that  the  old  woman  threw  upon 
the  table  and  took  the  gold  from  ?" 

"  Yes — ^yes !" 

"  It  was,  then,  a  coat  that  would  exactly  correspond 
^th  that  cap!" 

"  Let  me  look  at  it !"  said  Claude.  "  It  may  be  that  we 
may  find  some  mark  inside  it  that  will  point  out  the 
owner !" 

The  count  surrendered  the  cap  immediately. 

"Why,  it's  wet!"  ejaculated  Claude,  as  soon  as  he 
touched  it. 

"  Wet  ?" 

'•'  Yes,  wet  and  sticky  too  I" 

Claude  held  up  his  hand,  and  examined  it  by  the  aid  of 
the  bright  light  which  the  moon  afforded. 

His  companions  saw  a  change  come  rapidly  over  his 
face  as  be  said  in  altered  tones : 

"  It  is  blood !" 

Upon  hearing  this  announcement,  the  interest  which 
from  the  first  had  been  felt  in  this  article  was  redoubled. 

All  pressed  round  to  examine  it. 

Very  soon  they  found  that  it  waa  soaked  inside  with 
blood. 

But  they  faDed  to  perceive  any  mark  which  would  serve 
as  a  clue  to  its  identification. 

"Your  brother  would  not  wear  such  a  cap  as  this,  I 
presume  ?"  said  Tom  King,  addressing  the  count. 

"  No — ^no  i- 

"  1  thought  not !" 

"  That  cap  must  belong  to  some  other  victim !" 

Tom  did  no*;  reply,  but  he  felt  that  the  count  had  spoken 
the  truth. 

"This  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  narrative!"  said 
Claude. 

"  The  best  proof,"  returned  Tom.  "  And  now,  count, 
point  out  to  us,  if  you  can,  the  exact  spot  where  you 
found  the  cap,  because  that  shows  most  unquestionably 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track." 

The  count  moved  a  few  steps  towards  the  trees. 

"  It  was  here,"  he  said. 

Tom  at  once  stooped  down,  and  narrowly  examined  th* 
grass. 

"  Here  is  blood!"  he  said,  at  length. 

His  companions  looked  at  the  place  indicated,  and  saw 
on  the  ground  a  large  spot  of  blood. 

It  had  only  recently  fallen  there,  for  its  colonr  was 
bright  scarlet,  and  it  had  not  sunk  into  the  soft  turf. 

"  This  will  be  a  guide  for  us,"  said  Tom.  "Look  about 
all  of  you  for  another  spot !" 

In  obedience  to  this,  all  stooped  down  and  commenced 
a  Bearch. 

"  Here's  another,"  said  Claude,  almost  immediately. 

It  was  still  nearer  to  the  trees,  and  not  far  from  where 
Tom  had  said  he  fancied  the  men  ^ood. 

Spots  were  now  found  with  great  rapidity. 

They  all  led  in  one  direction — narnely,  towards  the 
trees. 

Bixteen-String  Jack  was  foremost,  and  a  sharp  cry 
escaped  his  lips,  which  caused  the  others  to  turn  round. 

The  Count  von  Schoenen  was  nearest,  and  he  grasped 
Jack  tightly. 

He  was  only  just  in  time  to  save  our  friend  from  falling 
down  into  what  looked  almost  like  a  pit. 

Jack's  foot  had  slipped,  for  he  had  approached  the  edge 
of  tho  abyss  in  total  ignorance  of  the  peril  of  his  position, 
and  he  would  have  inevitably  lost  his  life  but  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  count  seized  him. 

Jack  had  fairly  slipped  over  the  verge,  and  the  count's 
strength  was  insufficient  to  pull  him  up  again.  ' 

But  Claude  Duval  and  Tom  King  quickly  came  to  his 
assistance. 

He  teemWed  from  head  to  foot. 

He  had  given  himself  up  for  lost. 

But  he  soon  became  conscious  that  he  was  p=*vod,  and 
recovered  his  composure. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  escape!"  he  Baid. 

"Very  narrow!     How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  was  standing  there,  and  took 
a  step  forward,  and  found  I  had  nothing  to  tread  upon."" 
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[-     •  It -3733  a  wonderful  escape." 

'  Most  wonderfiil !     Had  it  not  been  for  your  pissence 

of  mind,  sir,"  said  Jack,  addressing  himself  specially  to  the 

;  count,  I  should  have  been  no  more.     My  heartfelt  thftoks 

f  are  your  due." 

'      "  Do  not  mention  it.    I  rejoice  that  I  was  able  to  eavo 

•'Let  us  examine  this  place,"  said  Tom. 
[      "Approach  with  care." 

"Do  not  fear,  we  have  had  a  caution." 
"  An  awful  one,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  would  choose  any  death 
lather  than  such  a  one  as  that." 
\     With  very  great  circumspection  our  friends  approached 
the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

They  found  it  a  most  treacherous  place. 
Some  peculiar-looking  long  grass  grew  all  along  the 
'  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  length  of  which  was  seven  or 
eigut  yards. 

The  grass  would  make  one  think  that  no  such  plaoA  as 
:A  deep  abyss  existed. 

It  was  this  fringe  of  long  grass — if  we  may  so  designate 
it — which  deceived  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

By  advancing  their  feet  cautiously,  our  friends  were 
able  to  approach  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  nearly  as  was 
prudent. 
Standing  there  they  looked  about  them. 
They  found  the  place  to  be  in  reality  a  Assure  in  the 
earth  of  the  depth  of  whijh  they  could  form  no  accurate 
idea,  but  something  seemed  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very 
great, 
f  In  shape  it  was  irregular. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  its  length  was  seven  or  eight 
y»rds. 

'  «The  opposite  side  at  the  widest  part,  and  that  was  the 
centre,  was  about  four  yards  distant. 

From  this  width  it  roughly  tapered  ofl  both  ways  until 
the  'wo  sides  united  at  a  sharp  angle. 
I      This  description  may,  perhaps,  convey  a  general  idea  of 
[  the  place. 

i      The  four  trees  grew  along  one  side  of  the  precipice,  and 
I  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  a  word  was  spoken. 
I      Tom  King  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
'      "  AU  is  clear  now,"  he  said,    "  quite  clear." 
f~   '•  Yes,"  added  Claude,  "  we  need  no  longer  feel  puzzled 
I  to  know  how  the  two  murderers  disposed   of  tbo  body  of 
'  their  victim.    They  must  have  cast  it  down  there." 
I       "  Most  certiiinly." 

I      "  And  there  I  was  very  near  going  myself,"  sa."d  Six- 
teen-String Jack. 
•  "How  deep  is  it?"  asked  Claude. 

"  1  will  get  a  stone,"  said  Jack,  immediately  'searching 
lor  ona 

Tom  King  remained  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude, 
Apparently  paying  but  little  attention  to  what  was  going 
on. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  had  very  little  trouble  in  finding  a 
Btone. 

He  picked  up  a  round  pebble  about  the  size  of  his  own 
head,  and  the  weight  of  which  was  considerable. 

With  this  raised  a'oove  his  head,  in  both  hands,  he  ap- 
P'"i'>nched  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  whea  sufBciently 
he  threw  it  in. 
-  1  stood  perfectly  still. 

ihe  stone  rebounded  with  rapid  strokes  from  side  to 
'tide  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

But  the  sound  of  the  blows  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
•t  the  same  time  more  and  more  rapid. 

Our  friends  listened  with  the  utmost  intentness  for  the 
sound  which  would  indicate  that  the  stone  had  reached 
the  bottom. 
But  they  listened  in  vain. 

The    sound     of     the     reboundings    gradually    died 
away. 
."  This  is  strange!"  said  Jack,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  v'ery  !"  said  the  count 
The  depth  must  be  immense,"  added  Claude.     "  That 
oiune  would  fall  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  for  what 
a4ength  of  time  we  could  hear  it !" 
■    "  And  then  we  did  not  hear  it  strike  the  bottom." 

"How  strange!" 

"  Strange  indeed!    Let  us  try  another  stone." 

**  Ok  yea,  by  all  means !    See — yonder  is  a  large  piece 


of  rock.    By  our  united  exertions  we  may  roll  it  oret. 
Come !" 

"  With  ail  my  heart !" 

"  Come,  Tom  !"  they  said. 

Tom  King  roused  himself  from  his  abstraction. 

"What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  To  help  us  roll  this  stone." 

"  It  is  no  good !" 

"  What  is  no  good  ?" 

"  You  hope  to  hear  it  strike  the  bottom  of  that  abyss  ?* 

"  Just  so !" 

"  But  you  will  not." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

"  You  will  not,  if  what  I  have  learnt  is  true." 

"  Explain  yourself  1" 

"  I  will  willingly,  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

All  three  prepared  to  listen  intently. 

"  As  I  have  already  told  you,"  continued  Tom,  "  I  am 
to  a  certain  extent,  familiar  with  this  locality,  but  my 
familiarity  does  not  extend  to  the  knowing  all  places." 

"Proceed  !" 

"What  I  have  just  seen — I  mean  that  place  yonder- 
calls  to  mind  something  which  I  once  heard,  a  very  long 
time  ago,  but  which  until  the  present  moment  had  quite 
slipped  off  my  memory." 

"  What  reminded  you  of  it  ?" 

"  The  look  of  that  place." 

"  I  guessed  as  much.    What  were  you  told  f" 

"You  shall  know.  It  was  not  very  far  from  here,  at  a 
small  roadside  public-house,  that  I  heard  some  people 
talking  together.  One  was  the  landlord — an  old  inhabit- 
ant of  the  locality,  and  he  gave  a  description  of  a  place 
which  went  by  the  very  singular  name  of  the  Devil's 
Mouth." 

"  The  Devil's  Mouth  ?" 

"  Yes !  You  are  surprised,  doubtless,  that  any  place 
should  have  so  singular  a  name !  I  can  assure  you  I  was ; 
but  let  me  hasten  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  the 
landlord  said. 

"  He  told  them,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  situated 
in  the  barren  ground  aroimd  it,  was  a  fissure  in  the  |  earth, 
the  shape  of  which,  however,  bore  a  rude  resemblance  to 
a  large  mouth !" 

As  soon  as  Tom  spoke  these  words,  his  three  listener? 
approached  the  precipice. 

They  were  then  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance 
which  it  bore  to  a  human  mouth  when  about  half  open. 

A  very  little  imagination  would  make  the  likeuess 
perfect. 

All  wondered  that  they  had  not  noticed  the  shape 
before. 

Now  that  it  was  mentioned,  their  fancy  made  them 
think  it  was  even  more  like  than  it  actually  was. 

"  It  was,  1  suppose,"  continued  Tom  King,  "  from  the 
size  of  the  place  and  its  horrible  appearance  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Devil's  Mouth." 

"  Most  likely.  The  name  to  me  seems  a  well-chosen 
one." 

"And  to  me.  This  place  quite  corresponds  with  the 
description  which  the  landlord  gave  of  it.  I  have  nevei 
seen  it  before,  but  its  shape,  its  situation,  and  another 
circumstance  which  I  will  immediately  communicate  to 
you,  made  me  think  it  was  the  Devil's  Mouth." 


CHAPTEE  DXni. 

TOM  KINO  COMjroNICATES  TO  HIS  COMRADES  SOME  PAR- 
TICULAR'* CONCEKNING  THE   "  DEVIL'S  MOUTH." 

The  last  words  which  Tom  King  spoke  at  once  made  his 
listeners  aware  that  something  of  still  greater  interest 
than  what  they  had  heard  remained  to  be  told,  and  they 
waited  impatiently  for  him  to  si)eak. 

He  did  not  keep  them  long  in  suspense. 

"  The  most  singular  thing  that  the  landlord  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Devil's  Mouth  was  that  though 
hundreds  of  attempts  had  been  made  to  find  the  bottom 
of  it,  not  one  had  succeeded !" 

All  three  started. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  all  this,"  continued  Tom,  "  and  try- 
ing to  recall  these  forgotten  particulars  to  my  memory, 
when  I  saw  you  throw  the  stone.  As  I  heard  it  rebound 
from  side  to  side,  and  listened  to  its  endless  reverbera- 
tions, I  thought  to  myself,  '  Now  I  shall  know  for  cert«iQ 


whether'  this  i3  the  Devil's  Mouth  or  not ;'  though,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  I  had  very  little  if  any  doubt. 

"  You  know  the  result  You  heard  the  etone  fly  from 
eido  to  side,  but  you  did  not  hear  it  strike  near  the 
bottom !" 

"  We  did  not !" 

"  Hor  did  I ;  and  this  told  me  I  waa  right  in  my  Bop- 
(Wflitioa,  ftsd  confirmed  what  the  landlord  had  ejkd  as 

"  Bst  this  13  very  extraordinary  V* 

"  I  admit  that,  but  it  seems  true  I" 

"ItLo!" 

"  But,  my  friends,  can  you  think  for  a  moment  what 
facilities  lor  concealing  a  dead  body  this  awful  place 
would  present  ?  Once  cast  into  its  depths,  it  would  never 
be  seen  again !" 

His  hearers  could  not  repress  a  shudder. 

"  I  feel  convinced  this  is  it ;  but  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  tiying  the  effect  of  that  huge  block  of  stone,"  said 
Tom. 

"  No  harm  at  all,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  ••  I  was 
about  to  propose  the  same  thing  myself,  only  you  took  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth." 

"  Let  us  bend  our  backs  to  the  task." 

Willingly  enough  all  went  towards  the  stone. 

It  was  a  huge  fragment  of  rock,  and  must  have  weighed 
several  hundredweight  at  least. 

They  could  never  hope  to  lift  such  a  mass,  but  by  their 
united  exertions  they  might  be  successful  in  pushing  it 


At  any  rate,  they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

They  put  their  shoulders  to  the  block,  and  all  pushed 
together. 

it  moved  slowly. 

Repeating  their  efforts,  they  at  last,  after  an|incredible 
amount  of  labour,  succeeded  in  rolling  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 

"  If  anything  will  decide  the  question,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  I  sliould  think  this  stone  will !" 

"Decidellly!  If  we  cannot  hear  such  a  huge  mass  as 
this  strike  the  bottom,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  it 
is  bottomless." 

"  Let  us  try." 

One  more  push  sent  the  stone  over. 

It  balanced  on  the  brink  for  a  moment,  and  theo  it 
slipped  down. 

Our  friends  flung  themselves  down  at  full  length  upoj 
the  ground,  and  hung  their  heads  over  the  precipice 

The  fragment  of  rock  of  course  disappeai-ei4  insi&atly. 

But  they  could  hear  a  strange  hissing,  rushing,  singing 
noise  caused  by  the  rapid  displacement  of  the  air  by  the 
huge  stone  as  it  descended. 

This  sound,  however,  quickly  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

From  some  cause  or  other  this  huge  stone  did  not 
bound  from  side  to  side  as  the  smaller  one  did. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  weight  and  the 
tremendous  swiftness  with  which  it  descended. 

The  noise  which  it  made  in  falling  through  the  air  of 
course  became  very  soon  inaudible  to  our  friends. 

Nevertheless,  with  their  heads  over  the  abyss,  they  con- 
tinued to  listen. 

All  was  silent  as  the  very  grave  itself. 

There  was  no  sound  of  a  stone  striking  upon  the  bottom, 
nor  of  the  splash  which  its  fall  into  the  water  would  occa- 
sion. 

They  waited  full  five  minutes  before  they  would  ^ve 
up  the  hope  of  hearing  the  stone  strike. 

But,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Tom  Ki«g  set  the 
example  of  rising  to  his  feet. 

The  others  quickly  followed. 

Somehow,  Tom  appeared  to  take  the  leadm  the  affair, 
and  now  they  all  remained  silent,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak. 

"  You  see,  all  is  confirmed  !"  he  said — "  that  m.j  sterious 
chasm  cannot  be  otherwise  than  fathom.ess !  If  it  was, 
we  should  have  heard  that  huge  stone  strike  !  Tkis  Is  the 
place  the  landLjrd  described — there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that ;  this  is  the  place  into  which  the  body  of  the  young 
naval  officer  has  been  thrown — there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that,  too !" 

"And  my  brother!"  said  the  Count  von  Schoenen, 
mournfully. 

"No — no!"  cried  Tom  King,  quickly — "I  did  not  say 
that — indeed  I  did  not  say  that !" 


"  You  did  not  say  so,  it  is  truer 

"  Nor  did  I  think  so !  We  may  have  discovered  a  place 
upon  this  lonely  heath  into  which  travellers  are  decoyed 
and  mnrdered — we  may  have  seen  the  miscreants  by 
whom  such  horrible  murders  were  perpotratfld — and, 
above  all,  we  may  have  seen  the  place  into  which  the 
dead  bodies  are  flung ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  jovs 
brother  has  been  a  victim !" 

"No — no!  Certainly  not!"  said  Olaade  Duval  eui 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  who  spoke  thus  against  their  conTi«y 
tions,  but  with  the  praiseworthy  motive  of  sustaining  the 
hopes  of  the  count  as  much  as  they  could. 

"  But  the  inference  is  very  strong  I"  said  the  count, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Still,  we  have  no  proof  1" 

"Not  yet!" 

" No,  not  yet,  and  we  may  not  have!  However,  that  is 
the  point  which  requires  to  bo  cleared  up !  My  com- 
panions and  myself  have  promised  you  our  aid  in  your 
attempt  to  discover  your  lost  brother  1  We  will  help  you 
ail  wo  can !" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  count,  in  a  broken  voice,  "I 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay  you  for  this  sei-vice !" 

"  No — no !  Say  no  more  about  that !  If  we  can  serve 
you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  root  out  the  nest  of  villains 
who  appear  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters  hero,  we  shall 
be  quite  content!" 

Claude  and  Jack  warmly  seconded  what  Tom  said. 

The  count  was  deeply  touched  by  their  behavioui*. 

Tom  spoke. 

"  Now  that  we  have  proceeded  so  far,  and  made  these 
discoveries,  the  next  thing  necessary  wU]  be  to  dei^ide 
upon  our  future  proceedings.  The  one  thing  we  have  to 
determine  is  this:  Is  your  brother's  sudden  and  myste- 
rious disappearance  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dis- 
coveries we  have  made  to-night  ?" 

"  Precisely  !"  said  Claude  and  Jack. 

•'  I  fear  so,"  said  the  count. 

"  But  you  require  to  be  setisfied  upon  the  point  ?" 

"  I  do ;  and  yet  I  fear  to  be,  lost  all  hope  should  be  for 
ever  destroyed." 

"  But,"  said  Tom  King,  gently,  "  look  on  the  other  and 
equally  probable  view  of  the  case.  Suppose  we  should 
find  that  your  brother's  disappearance  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  murderous  transactions  ?" 

"  How  can  it  be  decided  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  straight  off ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  if 
[we   gave  the  subject  om-  attention   we  should  quickly 
think  of  something." 

"You  are  right — quite  right!"  said  the  count.  "You 
have  to  show  me  perpetually  what  I  have  to  do  for  the 
best  What  a  fortimate  chance  it  was  for  mo  that  I  met 
you !" 

The  highwaymen  took  no  notice  of  the  last  speech  of  the 
Count  von  Schoenen. 

It  would  have  been  very  diflicult  for  thein  to  have 
made  a  reply  to  it. 

A  pause  followed,  and  the  sOenco  soon  became  awkward 
for  all  parties. 

Neither  of  the  highwaymen  liked  to  break  it,  and  they 
felt  greatly  relieved  when  the  count  spoke. 

"  I  am  already  greatly  beholden  to  you,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  my  obligation  if 
you  will  only  tell  me  of  some  means  by  which  I  <:an 
ascertain  for  certain  whether  ray  brother  has  met  with  u!3 
death  at  the  hands  of  these  wretches !" 

"  We  will  try  oui"  best,"  said  Tom  King.  "  It  is  a  very 
difficult  affair,  as  you  must  know  full  well,  but  it  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  left    It  must  be  cleared  up." 

"  It  must." 

"  We  cannot,  of  course,  gc  straight  up  to  the  cottage 
and  simply  put  the  question  to  ihem.  Some  other  means 
than  that  must  be  thouglit  of." 

A  silence  followed  these  words,  during  which  each  one 
was  busily  occupied  in  devising  some  plan  by  which  they 
could  gain  the  information  they  so  much  needed. 

But  they  were  baffled. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the  Count  von  Schoenen, 
"  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one  means  by  which  I  can 
learn  my  brother's  fate." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  A  simple  enough  plan." 

"  Let  us  hear  it." 

"  WilUngly,  for  I  should  be  glad  of  yonr  opialon  ta  k> 
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Its  practicability.  It  is  that  I  should  go  to  the  cottage  as 
tliough  an  ordinary  wayfarer.  I  might  get  up  some 
plausible  tale  about  being  lost,  and  having  wandered 
about  for  hours,  and  so  on." 

"But  the  danger?" 

"  It  would  not  be  great." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  should  be  on  my  guard." 

"But  what  precautions  will  avail  againsf  il3achei"y? 
•  And  then,  what  benefit  would  arise  from  this  rash  act  ? 
For  so  I  cannot  help  considering  it." 

"  I  should  be  sure  to  learn  something,  and  than,  as  for 
the  danger,  I  do  not  think  that  much,  because  I  have, 
and  I  hope  rightly,  counted  cpon  your  assistance." 

"  You  may  command  us  to  the  death." 

"  I  believed  so,  and  that  is  why  I  spoke  as  I  did.    Well, 

then,   will  you   accompany  me   to  the   cottage  ?      I  can 

enter  alone,  and  you  can  koep  watch  outside.     You  would 

'  then  be  at  hand,  and  in  readines?  to  render  me  assistance 

should  I  require  it." 
^^"  Candidly  speaking,"  replied   Tom,   "I   cannot  help 
thmking  that  the  plan  you  have  proposed  is  about  the 
j  only  one  that  could  be  adopted  with    any    chance    of 

■  success." 

1-     "  Do  you  indeed  think  so  ?"  interrupted  the  count. 
I       "^Yes,  I  do.     But  still  there  is  great  risk.    You  might 
purchase  your  infonnation  with  your  life,  and  that  would 
I  DO  paying  too  dear  a  price  for  it." 
"But  I  should  bo  careful." 

"  So  you  might,  and  yet  fail  for  all  that.    Now  I  have 
an  amendment  to  propose  if  you  will  only  listen  to  it." 
"  I  listen  with  pleasure  to  all  that  you  say." 
"  WeU,  then,  it  is  this — that  I  should  go  to  the  cottage 
instead  of  yourself,  and  that  you  should  keep  watch  out- 
i  side  instead  of  me." 
"  Never !" 

"  Never,  do  you  say  ?" 
"  I  do  say  never — never  a  thousand  times !" 
"  But  why  ?" 

"I  could  never  consent  to  such  a  thing!    Why  should 
y  111 — a  perfect  stranger,  run  this  risk,  while  I  must  surely 
the  proper  person  ?" 

Nay,  I  can  give  you  a  good  iteason  why  I  am  a  better 
y  lion  than  yourself." 
"  I  doubt  it." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then.  I  am  used  to  such  adventures  as 
these,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
characters  as  inhabit  yonder  cottage.  I  should — pardon 
my  vanity — but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  should  succeed 

■  where  you  would  fail." 

"  I  cannot  think  so,  nor  can  I  consent  that  you  should 
nin  this  risk.    I  will  go." 
"Nay,  I  will." 

"  You  must  give  way  to  me  in  this." 
"  It  will  be  best  if  I  do  not." 
"  I  tell  you  I  don't  think  so." 
"Why?" 

"  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

bu  knew  nothing  of  my  brother.    Tou  would  pass  over 

jttle  things  which  I  should  notice,  and   which   would 

rove,   to   some   extent,   that  our  worst  fears  are   well 

fmnided.    Can  you  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just 

■1?" 

•  No.    Though  I  pronounce  the  word  reluctantly." 

''  I  can  tell  you  do.    But  you  know  nothing  about  my 

brother,  exi-ept  from  the  meagre  account  which  I  have 

givc^n  you  of  him,  while  I — I  know  him  as  well  as  I  know 

to  myself,  and  the  tiniest  shred  of  clothing  or  the  most  in- 

IjSiguificant  trinket  worn  by  him  would  be  recognised  by 

,e  the  moieent  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  it.     This  will,  I  hope, 

nv^.nce  you  that  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  carry  tret  ttiis 


CHAPTEE  DXrV. 

TOE  COCNT  VON  SCHOENEN   ENTERS  THE  MITitDER-DEK  ON 
THE   IILAIII,    IN  ORDER  TO  SET  AT   REST    TUB  MTSTERT 
^       OF  HIS  brother's  DISAPPEARANCE. 

'  ,^0M  Kino  did  not  urge  his  poidt  any  further,  for  he  felt 
ihid  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  dictate  too  xauch  to 
Ae  Count  von  Schoenen. 
T  Nor  could  he  help  admitting  to  himself  that  it  was  far 


more  reasonable  for  the  count  to  go  to  the  cottage  than 
himself. 

Claude  and  Jack  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Yet,  In  spito  of  all,  Tom  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
idea,  for  the  adventure  was  one  which  ho  would  have  felt 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  carrying  out. 

But  it  was  not  to  ba. 

"You  have  convinced  me,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "but 
you  may  enter  in  perfect  safety,  for  we  will  keep  such  a 
vigiloiit  look-out  that  we  shall  be  upon  the  rascals  before 
they  can  harm  you." 

"  That  is,  if  they  make  the  attempt." 

"  Which  they  are  almost  sure  to  do.  Above  all  things, 
be  on  your  guard  yourself,  and  do  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  taken  by  surprise." 

"  I  think  you  can  trust  me." 

"  We  will  do  our  best." 

"  I  know  you  will." 

"  Come  then,  if  we  are  to  make  this  trial  to-night — and 
I  should  not  like  to  put  it  off." 

"  No,  n«  I." 

"  Then  we  must  set  to  work  at  once,  or  else  we  ehaii 
have  the  night  gone  before  we  begin." 

"  We  shall  indeed,  for  it  is  already  far  advanced." 

"  Forward,  then  1    Yonder  is  the  cottage." 

"  That  small,  twinkling  light  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  reflection  of  the  fire  shining  through 
the  window." 

"Shall  we  mount?" 

"  No ;  I  think  we  had  better  proceed  on  foot,  leading 
our  horses  by  the  bridle." 

This  was  the  mode  of  progression  that  was  decided  and 
acted  upon. 

When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cottage,  the  little 
party  paused. 

Tom,  Claude,  and  Jack  tethered  their  horses  to  a  tree, 

"Now,"  said  Tom,  "I  and  my  companions  will  creep 
forward  and  post  ourselves  outside  the  window  through 
which  the  light  is  shining.  When  we  have  taken  up  this 
position  you  can  advance — mounted,  if  you  like — and  re- 
quest admission." 

"  Which  will  be  given  me !" 

"  Oh,  no  doubt !  Enter  boldly,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
us.  We  will  undertake  to  keep  you  safe — that  is,  if  you 
are  only  moderately  careful !" 

"You  need  have  no  apprehension  upon  that  point.  But 
come ;  are  you  ready?" 

"  Quite." 

"Forward,  then." 

As  they  had  arranged,  the  three  highwaymen  crept 
stealthfully  towards  tho  cottage,  taking  a  circuitous  route 
to  reach  it. 

At  last  they  stood  close  to  the  window  thr'>ugh  which 
Tom  had  looked  some  time  previously. 

They  believed  they  had  not  raised  the  least  alarm. 

The  light  which  shone  through  the  window  v/as  not  so 
brilliant  as  it  had  been,  for  the  fire  had  gone  dov/n. 

The  highwaymen  crouched  down  and  peeped  through 
the  window  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest. 

As  for  Tom,  he  was  auxioiLS  to  know  what  changes  had 
taken  place  since  he  had  his  last  peep,  and  his  comrades 
were  stimulated  by  the  account  which  they  had  received. 

Upon  looking  through,  they  saw  the  old  woman  Tom 
King  had  described. 

She  was  crouching  down  by  the  fire. 

Seated  on  a  couple  of  stools  were  two  men. 

Doubtless  these  were  the  men  Tom  had  seen  carrying 
the  dead  body  to  the  Devil's  Mouth. 

A  sullcy,  evil  look  was  on  the  old  woman's  face,  and  the 
two  men  were  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

They  were  addi-essing  some  opprobrious  epithets  to  the 
old  woman,  who  put  up  with  all  with  singular  equanimity. 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

What  the  subject  of  dispute  was,  our  friends  could  not 
make  out,  though  Tom  more  than  fancied  it  was  caused  by 
the  purse  of  gold. 

Doubtless  they  would  have  gained  some  further 
particulars,  but  just  at  this  moment  Count  von  Schoenen 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  hut. 

He  approached  at  a  walldig  pace,  and  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  quickly  reached  tho  cars  of  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage. 

No  sooner  did  they  catch  the  sound  than  their  demeanow 
underwent  a  remarkable  alteration. 
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Their  squabble — ^whatever  it  might  haye  been  about — 
was  set  aside  and  forgotten. 

They  assumed  listening  attitudes  and  exchanged  glances 
with  each  other. 

Their  lips  moved,  but  our  friends  could  not  catci  what 
they  said. 

The  next  moment  a  heavy,  banging  noise  made  its»U 
beard. 

It  was  the  Count  von  Schoenen  knocking  at  the  door 
with  the  bone  handle  of  his  riding-whip. 

The  two  men  opened  a  narrow  door,  which  appeared  to 
lead  into  a  kind  of  cupboard,  and  closing  the  door,  were 
immediately  hidden  from  view. 

The  old  woman  bolted  this  door  on  the  outside,  so  that, 
to  all  appearance,  the  men  were  prisoners. 

The  sharp  knocking  continued,  and  the  old  hag  having 
smoothed  herself  down  a  little,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

By  slightly  changing  their  position,  the  highwaymen 
were  able  to  hear  what  was  said. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said  the  Count  von 
Schoenen,  in  his  deep,  rich  voice,  which  seemed  to  borrow 
an  additional  charm  from  its  strong  foreign  accent,  "but 
I  am  a  traveller,  and  have  wandered  out  of  my  way.  I 
have  lost  myself  for  some  hours,  and  had  almost  given  up 
the  hope  of  finding  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  night,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  light  which  streams  from  the  win- 
dow !" 

"  Ah,  sir !"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  whistling  voice, 
"  this  is  a  strange  part !  I  don't  often  see  travellers  !  I 
am  a  poor,  lone  woman,  sir,  that  lives  in  this  cottage  all 
by  herself !  I  don't  have  anyone  ceme  to  visit  me  now, 
not  hardly  from  one  year's  end  to  another !" 

"  Then  you  must  be  very  lonely !" 

"lam — lam!" 

"But  tell  me — can  you  find  me  shelter  for  the  night?" 

"  I  am  a  poor,  lone  woman,  siri  and  there's  not  a  house 
or  a  living  creature  besides  ourselves  within  miles  of  this 
place !" 

"  Well,  can  you  find  me  shelter  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  will  trust  you !  I  don't  think  you  are  one 
that  would  harm  a  poor,  lone  woman !" 

"  I  am  not !" 

"  I  will  take  you  at  your  word,  sir !  You  can  enter ! 
You  are  welcome  to  this  poor  place — very  welcome !  I 
wish  it  was  better,  for  I  don't  think  you  are  one  that 
would  harm  a  poor,  lone  woman !" 

"  Many  thanks  !"  said  the  count.  "  I  will  avail  myself 
of  your  hospitality.  If  your  cottage  be  ever  so  poor,  it 
is  better  than  the  open  air." 

"  As  you  say,  sir,  it  is  better  than  the  open  air." 

"And  my  horse,"  said  the  count — "what  shall  I  do 
with  him  for  the  night  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you !  I  am  a  poor  lone  woman, 
and  it  isn't  such  as  me  as  would  have  a  stable." 

"  Then  you  cannot  find  my  horse  any  accommodation  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  without  it  will  do  to  let  him  stop  in  the  gar- 
den all  night." 

"  The  garden  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  can't  injure  it,  sir.  Nothing  grows  in  it 
but  grass,  and  the  waU  will  keep  him  from  straying 
away^' 

"  Well,  it  seems,  aa  I  must  put  up  with  such  accommo- 
dation as  I  can  get,  my  horse  must  do  the  same.  Ah 
well — he  might  fare  worse !  You  shall  be  paid  for  your 
trouble,  my  good  woman !" 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir !" 

The  count  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  having 
loosened  the  girths  and  removed  the  bit  from  his  mouth, 
he  left  him  to  follow  his  own  devices  in  the  garden. 

When  he  had  done  this  he  followed  the  old  woman 
into  the  house,  and  the  door  was  closed  aud  locked. 

Our  friends  could  hear  no  more. 

But  they  had  listened  to  the  foregoing  conversation 
with  mingled  feelings. 

As  for  "Tom  King,  he  felt  divided  between  hatred  for 
the  old  woman's  treachery  and  admiration  for  her  capital 
acting. 

Tom  King  had  seen  much,  and  had  met  with  many 
a  strange  adventure,  gaining  thereby  a  great  det/1  of  exp&- 
rience. 

He  was  clever  in  judging  of  people,  and  finding  ont 
whetner  they  were  false  or  not. 

But  he  could  uot  bolp   admitting  that  had  he  been 


travelling  alone,  and  had  lost  his  way,  as  the  Count  von 
Schoenen  pretended  to  have  done,  he  should  have  Deon 
completely  deceived  by  the  old  woman- 
She  played  her  part  excellently. 

There  was  no  violent  desire  exhibited  to  get  the  traveller 
t>eneath  her  roof;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  hesitated 
about  re'?eiving  him. 

Such  behaviour  wd",  above  all  others,  calculated  to 
throTT  anyone  off  their  guard. 

No  doubfe  the  old  hag  had  had  plenty  of  practice  in  her 
detestable  part 

After  the  door  closed  upon  the  count,  Tom  King  ex- 
perienced a  strange  sensation,  as  though  all  was  not 
about  to  go  on  as  they  had  hoped  for  and  arranged. 

Dismissing  his  fears  as  well  as  he  could,  he  and  his 
comrades  made  their  way  close  to  the  window,  and  looked 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever  through  the  tiny  panes. 

The  old  hag,  looking  as  amiable  as  she  possibly  could, 
ushered  the  count  into  the  room,  and  requested  him  to 
seat  himself  at  the  table. 

He  complied,  but  when  he  sat  down,  he  took  care  that 
his  face  should  be  turned  towards  the  window  on  the  out-- 
side  of  which  his  friends  stood. 

It  now  became  impossible  to  overhear  the  conversation, 
which  chafed  the  highwaymen  a  great  deal. 

They  could  see  their  lips  moving,  but  could  not  tell  a 
word  that  was  said. 

From  the  old  woman's  actions,  however,  ii  would 
appear  that  she  had  wanted  the  count  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  and  that  he  had  consented  to  do  so. 

She  laid  the  cloth  over  the  little  table,  and  laid  upon  it 
a  rude  and  not  very  tempting  repast. 

She  also  produced  a  bottle,  which  apparently  contained 
spirits. 

Our  friends  had  not  thought  to  caution  the  count  against 
partaking  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  tood  or  drink  during 
his  stay  at  the  cottage. 

Tom  King  now  became  excessively  anxious  to  convey 
some  warning  to  him. 

But  how  ? 

That  was  a  mystery. 

He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think  how  he  could  put 
him  on  his  guard,  without  at  the  same  time  attracting  " 
the  attention  of  the  old  woman. 

Tom's  uneasiness  increased  to  a  perfect  fever  when  he 
saw  the  count  make  every  preparation  for  commencing 
his  meal. 

He  wondered  himself  how  he  could  be  so  thoughtless. 

He  waved  his  hand  twice  or  thrice,  as  a  signal  to  the 
count  to  desist ;  and  each  time  that  he  did  so  he  ran  a 
great  risk  of  being  seen  by  the  old  woman. 

On  one  occasion  the  count  saw  him  and  dropped  his 
knife  and  fork. 

The  old  woman  appeared  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

The  count  said  something  and  smiled,  and  then  went 
on  with  his  meal  as  before. 

But  in  a  little  while  he  ceased. 

The  old  woman  then  poured  some  liquid  out  of  the 
bottle  into  the  glass,  and  pressed  the  count  to  partake  of  it. 

Tho  highwaymen  watched  his  actions  in  the  most  dread- 
ful state  of  suspense.  ^ 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  them  when  they  saw  the  count 
shake  his  head  repeatedly,  and  say  something  with  a  smile. 

The  old  woman  seemed  urgent,  but  the  count  was  firm, 
though  no  one  would  have  thought  he  suspected  anything 
sinister. 

The  highwaymen    watched    the    bag's    countenance 
narrowly,  and  saw  that  it  was  clouded  with  annoyance, 
though  she  tried  hard  to  suppress  any  exhibition  of  such  a . 
feeling.  i 

The  count  took  a  large  meerschauia  pipe  froroJiiam)cket,, 
which  he  filled  with  tobacco,  lighted,  and  Bmeskedi 
leisurely. 

But  while  thus  engaged,  he  continued  to  converse' 
calmly  with  the  old  hag.  .' 

At  longth  he  rose,  and  the  old  woman  produced  a  candli^. 
-  Ouj  friends  now  understood  the  count  was  about  to  ba 
shown  to  his  bedroom. 

They  were  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  seeing  the  pair 
leave  the  apartment  in  which  the7  had  hitherto  sat. 

It  now  became  of  the  most  vital  consequence  that  our 
friends  should  ascertain  without  delay  which  was  the 
chamber  into  which  the  Count  von  Schoenen  was  about 
to  iucted. 
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[DICK   TURPIN   AMD   MATTD  DISCOVER  THE   SKELETON    IN   TUB   VAUI-T.j 


CHAPTEK  DXV. 

fOE  COUNT  VOW     SCHOENKN     DISCOVERS     TRACES     OF     HIS 
BROTHER   IN  THE  MURDER    DEN. 

"Be  quick — oh,  be  quick!"  said  Tom  King,  in  a  hurried 
■whisper,  to  his  three  companiona  the  moment  the  Count 
von  Schoenen  and  the  old  woman  had  left  tVie  room. 
"  This  is  a  dangerous  place,  and  we  must  not,  if  we  can 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  allow  the  count  to  be  a  naoment 
out  of  our  sight." 

"  True — true  !" 

"  Follow  me,  then.  We  shall  easily  be  able  to  ascertain 
into  which  chamber  he  has  been  led,  because  the  candle 
carried  by  the  old  woman  will  shine  through  the  window 
panes." 

With  these  words  our  three  friends  glided  round  the 
"Scy.  108.— Black  Dkss. 
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garden — if  it  deserved  the  name — which  surrounded  th« 
hut. 

But  when  they  had  made  a  complete  tour  of  it  they  had 
not  seen  the  least  sign  of  what  they  looked  for 

This  was  strange,  and  alarmed  them  greatly. 

At  Tom  King's  suggestion  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  took  up  their  positions  in  such  a  manner  that  be- 
tween them  they  commanded  the  whole  exterior  of  the  hut. 

Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  Claude  Duval  gave 
utterance  to  a  low  chirping  whistle,  which  was  the  signa) 
agreed  upon  to  be  given  by  the  one  wh^  first  caught  sight 
of  the  light. 

The  sound  was  so  faint  that  it  could  not  possibly  hava 
attracted  the  attention  of  anyone  save  those  who  -wera 
listening  for  it,  and  it  could  have  been  easily  mistaki^n  \it 
the  ciy  of  soir  e  nocturnal  forest  bird. 
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Tom  and  Jack  joined  their  comrade  instantly. 

Claude  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  to  a  window  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hut,  through  the  cttumond-shaped  panes 
of  which  there  came  a  feeble  light. 

As  they  gazed  upon  it,  it  grew  brighter,  or  seemed  w  do 
eo — probably  ii  was  burning  better  in  couseauence  of  its 
having  been  set  down  somewhere. 

That  this  light  came  from  the  room  into  wnich  tb« 
Count  von  Schotnen  had  been  shown  thsre  c«uld  be  little 
or  no  doubt. 

iiuv  a  serious  difficulty  presented  itself. 

.ft  was  necessary  that  our  friends  shoii'  1  take  uv  »  poei- 
tiGa  that  would  enable  them  not  only  to  see  into  tlie  room, 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  spring  into  it,  should  eveiits  arise 
that  would  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

But  as  they  looked  up  they  could  see  no  means  of  attain- 
ing their  object 

The  hut  was  not  lofty,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  windows 
on  the  upper  floor  were  much  too  high  for  our  friends  to 
Btnnd  on  the  ground  and  be  able  to  peep  through  4hem. 

How  they  wore  to  do  this  seemed  a  mystery. 

There  was  no  friendly  tree  growing  near,  among  the 
branches  of  which  they  could  have  ensconced  theraseives 
and  watched  what  was  going  on  within. 

Uor  was  there  indeed  any  object  near  which  promised 
to  assist  them. 

Anxious  and  distrcssod  thfly  so^Jght  all  A-ound  them  for 
Bomething  that  would  be  of  sevrice* 

They  were  much  agitated  as  minute  after  minute  slipped 
away  without  their  having  been  successful. 

All  three  were  well  aware  that  only  a  short  time  i»  re- 
quired for  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  al  blood,  and  while 
they  were  thus  occupied  in  searching  round  the  garden 
the  count  might  be  in  imminent  and  deadly  peril,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  relying  upon  them  for  the  succour  they 
had  promised. 

This  was  so  very  probable  and  reasonable  that  they  felt 
more  agitated  than  ever,  and  especially  so  when  they 
could  find  nothing  in  the  garden  that  would  enable  them 
to  reach  the  window. 

They  were  already  beginning  to  give  wajjr  to  despair, 
when  Sixteeu-String  Jack,  while  pursuing  Lis  researches, 
discovered  a  ladder. 

With  the  greatest  ha^te  they  raised  this  implement  to 
ine  necessary  position  and  placed  it  against  the  window. 

In  doing  this  they  were  excessively  caref'.il  not  to  mako 
the  least  noise. 

To  our  friends  a  long  period  of  time  appnared  to  have 
elapsed,  but  that  was  fancy  only,  and  the  result  of  their 
extreme  anxiety. 

In  reality  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed. 

As  soon  as  the  ladder  was  placed  against  tlie  vrind?^7, 
Tom  King  hastened  to  ascend  it. 

Claude  Duval  followed,  and  Sixteen-String  Tack  re- 
mained for  the  present  at  the  foot,  partly  becaune  it  was 
feared  that  the  ladder  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
austain  their  combined  weight,  and  partly  in  order  that  he 
should  give  them  the  alarm  in  case  anything  took  place. 

Having  mounted  the  ladder,  Tom  King  peeped  cau- 
tiously through  the  window. 

He  saw  that  the  count  was  the  sole  occupant  of  tne 
chamber,  and  that  with  the  candle  in  his  hand  be  was 
making  a  rigid  examination  of  every  comer  of  it. 

Perceiving  this,  Tom  tapped  lightly  with  his  finger- 
nails upon  the  window-pane. 

The  count  heard  the  sound,  and  proDably  guessed  what 
it  meant,  for  he  rose  immediately  from  the  half-stoopicj^ ' 
posture  he  had  assumed,  and  aime  towards  the  window, 


Tom  made  a  sign  to  him  to  open  it. 

TbA  couat  BjddeJ.  but  weut  first  across  .'*«  rcsom  C- 

the  Aocs. 

This  he  op^-ned,  and  ristened  attentively. 


The  count  open«d  the  window  noiselessly. 

"  Hush — hush  !"  he  said,  in  a  faiut  wiiisper 

"What  is  it  ?"  asked  Tom,  in  a  voice  as  kw  as  his  own 
"  Have  you  discovered  anything  ?" 

"  No — no !"  returned  the  count,  aurriedly ;  "  but  1  am 
almost  afraid  to  make  the  least  noiso,  lest  su.spi(uou  should 
be  aroused.  I  have  fo^nd  one  portion  of  what  the  old 
woman  said  to  be  false." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  She  told  me  that  she  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
cottage;  but  after  she  went  down,  I  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the 
stairs-head,  and  there  hoard  the  murmur  of  voices  in  con- 
versation." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom,  "  there  are  two  men  in  the  cot- 
tage bcsidos  herself.  In  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  do»bt 
they  are  the  same  who  carried  the  dead  body  and  hurled 
it  into  the  Devil's  Mouth." 

"  I  heard  them  whispering." 

"  They  are  no  doubt  in  consultation." 

"  How  have  you  managed  to  reach  this  window  ?" 

"  More  by  good  fortune  than  anything  eise.  We  hap- 
pened to  find  a  ladder  lying  down  in  the  gai'den." 

"  And  you  are  standing  upon  it  ?" 

"Yes,  and  one  of  my  comrades.  The  other  is  at  the 
foot  on  guarS." 

"  I  see ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  you  will  spring  in  to  my 
'assistance  ?" 

"  I  have  b©«m  thinking  about  that,  and  I  think  I  can 
propose  something  better. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it !" 

"  If  we  remain  here,  I  fancy  we  shall  not  be  of  so 
much  service  to  you  as  we  ought  to  be." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  If  any  danger  assails  you,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  rush 
promptly  to  your  assistance.  A  minute's  delay  may  cost 
you  your  life.  Now,  it  will  not  be  the  easiest  thing  in  tk* 
world  to  leap  through  the  window        " 

"  I  see — I  see  !" 

"  Therefore  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  us  all  three  to 
enter  and  conceal  ourselves  in  the  chamber — we  shall  then 
bo  in  a  position  to  assist  you  instantly." 

"  It  will  be  best.    Come  in,  but  quietly  and  quickly  !" 

Tom  soon  got  over  the  siU  into  the  room,  and  Claude 
followed  his  examplo. 

In  a  whisper  they  told  Ja^ck  to  ascend,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  the  three  highwaymen  were  standing  with  the 
Count  von  Sclioenen  in  the  bedroom  of  the  hut. 

The  window  was  closed  and  then  our  friends  glapced 
eagerly  around  them  in  search  of  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

But  this  promised  to  be  no  easy  matter,  for  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  available  hiding-place. 

It  was  Tom  hing  who  said,  after  a  short  pause : 

"When  the  caudle  is  extinguished  this  chamber  will  be 
in  utter  darkness,  and  it  will  then  be  perfectly  easy  for  us 
to  conceal  ourselves  in  any  corner." 

"So  it  will — so  it  will !'"' 

■'  And  then,"  continued  Tom  King,  "  you  need  not  fear 
any  interruption  from  the  wretches  below  for  some  time  to 
come !" 

"Whytt-.t?" 

"  I  know  these  gentry  well ;  they  will  wait  until  they 
think  you  are  asleep,  and  then,  with  noiseless  steps,  tbey 
will  creep  in  upon  you  unawares  and  deprive  you  ol 
your  life,  while  you  are  utterly  unconscious  that  it  is  in 
danger." 

Th'?  count  shuddered. 
Such,"  he  said,   "has  no  doubt  been  the  fate  of  napj 


.jdging  the  point 

the  door  could  not  be  opened  veiy  easily. 

Then  returning  to  the  window,  he  placed  his  fiager  on 
his  lips,  and  proceeded  to  open  it. 

Tom  King  was  well  enough  pleased  to  bee  these  isigns 
of  caution  exhibited  by  the  count. 

it  made  him  think  him  all  the  more  competent   for  the 
adventure  he  had  undertaken. 

A 1.  hrst  Tom  was  fearful,  but  now  he  wao  ass'  area  that 
ka  WW  (^■'^0  ixjiial  t-o  tiie  Uoi. 


)  a  pool  belated  traveller  who  haa  sought  iihaUw  l)ci:ftiO> 
'  this  roof !" 

"  You  Bi»y  ■•r*  ^.ou  ft,  but  you  shall  noi  fo^na  aoioiteac 
▼fctim.  and  it  wffl  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  desUoy 
this  nest  of  villains." 

"  I  for  on«  will  try  my  best." 

"  I  know  you  will.  But  first  of  all,  to  return  t,o  what  I  wao 
about  to  say,  you  need  fear  no  interruption  just  at  pre- 
sent. We  must  be  careful  to  speak  no  more  than  we  are 
compelled,  and  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  for  fear 
that  we  should  be  overheard  by  the  old  woman,  for  instance, 
who  might  crawl  silently  upstairs  to  listen  and  judg« 
whether  you  were  asiet^p  or  not." 

"  We  have  arranged  everything,  I  fancy,"  said  thecosat, 
"and  thos-efore  there  ueaees  to  be  a  nocoseity  few  furi*  .• 


1  8j>eecfe." 
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"Ton  are  right T 

'■  Let  me,  then,  resnme  the  search  which  your  appe&r&pce 

^  Ihe  window  interrupted." 

Not  another  word  was  said. 

The  three  highwaymen  seated  themselves  n^^^  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  watched  with  anxious  interedt  the 
movements  of  the  Count  von  Sehoenen. 

Taking  the  candle  again  in  his  hand,  h«  peered  Into 
every  nook  and  corner,  searching  closely  everywhere. 

It  would  have  been  an  awful  shock  to  him  to  find  ie 
that  room  any  article  which  he  could  recognise  *s  b&viag 
once  belonp;ed  to  his  lost  brother. 

Such  a  discovery  would  point  with  terrible  conclusive- 
ness to  the  fact  that  he  had  perished  by  the  f'^»i]  hands  of 
•  midnight  assassin. 

The  count  wished  most  fervently  that  he  might  fail  in 
finding  anything,  and  yet  he  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
he  did  not,  he  should  not  feel  satisfied. 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  now  most  profound— «ven 
the  breathing  of  the  various  occupants  of  it  could  be  heard, 
and  as  it  seemed,  with  a  distinctness  that  was  absolutely 
painful. 

Suddenly  the  count  started,  and  the  candle  trembled  and 
almost  fell  from  his  grrasp. 

He  had  been  stooping  down,  but  now  he  rose  with 
g^eat  quiclmoss,  and  sauk  back  upon  a  chair. 

His  face  was  of  ashy  paleness,  and  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly  in  their  sockets — indeed,  his  appearance  at  this 
instant  was  the  very  personilication  of  the  exlromeat 
horror. 

He  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

The  moment  our  frieuds  saw  these  signs,  they  tinder- 
stood  th.tt  the  count  had  found  something  belonging  to 
Ins  brother. 

That  he  would  make  some  such  discovery  the  highway- 
men fully  expected,  although  they  haa  been  careful  to 
conceal  their  convictions  from  the  count  aa  well  as  they 
were  able. 

They  were  not,  therefore,  eiactlj  taken  by  surprise,  but 
yet  they  were  startled. 

They  were  curious,  too,  to  know  what  it  was  that  the 
count  had  found,  and  whether  the  article,  whatever  it  was, 
would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  his 
brother  had  been  in  that  chamber. 

ytill  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  preserve  their 
eaution. 

With  that  readiness  of  thought  and  promptitude  of 
action  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  Tom  King  n^ee  to 
his  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  he  made  a  hasty  and 
imperative  gesture  to  his  comrades  to  remain  saated. 

They  obeyed  without  hesitation. 


CHAPTER  DXVI. 

tHE  TWO  MEN  STEAL  INTO  THE  CHAMBER  TO  MURDEK 
THE  COUNT  VON  SCllOENEN,  AND  MEET  WITH  A  HUK- 
PiUSE. 

Oi*  tiptoe,  Tom  King  crept  across  the  room  to  wbsre  the 
eount  was  seated. 

He  took  the  candle  from  his  trembling  hand,  and  as  ho 
did  80,  he  placed  his  lips  close  to  the  couDt's  ear,  and 
whispered  : 

"  iSpeak — speak,  I  pray  you !  Tell  me  what  has  caused 
all  this  emotion.  How  is  it  that  you  ai*e  so  greatly 
agitated?" 

The  count  did  not  appear  to  hear  what  was  said,  and 
it  was  not  until  Tom  repeated  his  words,  that  he  looked 
up. 

When  he  did  look  up,  Tom  King  was  -startled  at 
the  Change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  countenance. 

Already,  the  count  looked  years  older,  so  great  were  She 
ravages  wrougtit  by  his  grief. 

His  lips  quivered,  and  his  dark,  bright  eyes,  became 
fillea  with  tears. 

A  sob,  whict  sounded  more  like  a  stifled  groan,  c&Ue 
from  his  lips,  and  then  he  murmured  : 

"  Alas — alas !     My  brother— my  jwor  lost  brother '" 

"  What  of  him  ?" 

"  My  worst  forebodings  are  realised  !  He  has  pensijjd  !" 
."Bpeak  more  fully,''  said  Tom  King,  "and  endefccour 
to  compose  yourselt  1  What  piooi  have  you  of  what  jou 
Bay !" 


"  Indubitable  proof !    Look  there — there !" 

The  count  pointed  to  a  comer  of  the  room  as  ho 
spoke. 

Tom  King,  although  niuch  excited,  CAlmed  himself  u 
well  as  he  could,  and  crept  noiselessly  across  the  room 
towards  the  comer  to  which  the  count  pointed. 

Stooping  down,  almost  the  first  thing  wliich  met 
his  eye  was  something  small  against  the  wainscot,  that 
glittered  brightly  as  it  caught  and  reflected  the  rays  of 
the  candle. 

Tom  picked  this  up. 

A  glance  showed  him  it  was  a  jewel  of  some  kind ; 
but  without  pausing  to  examine  it  in  any  way,  he  rose  to 
his  feet  again,  and  replacwi  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
Count  von  Sehoenen. 

The  count  had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  had 
bowed  his- head  down  towards  his  knee.s. 

Holding  the  little  jewel  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
Tom  King  took  hold  of  the  count's  arm,  and  strove  to  re- 
move his  hand  from  his  face. 

"  Look '"  he  said.  "  Look — look  I  Is  this  what  you 
mean  ?" 

1  he  count  looked  up,  but  the  moment  bis  eyes  fell  upon 
the  jewel,  he  uttered  a  groan,  and  averted  them. 

"  Once  more,"  said  Tom,  "  let  me  endeavour  to  persun.de 
you  to  be  calm.  Time  must  be  of  import(ince,  and  let  us 
economise  it  as  much  as  possible.  Tell  me  cionrly  what 
you  mean  ?  Do  you  identify  this  jewel  as  having  belonged 
to  your  lost  brother  ?" 

''Ido— Ido!" 

"  Are  you  sure  you  recognise  it  r" 

"  Quite."  _ 

"  But  how  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  stone  is  of  such  a 
peculiar  kind  and  tint — or  even  the  ornameul  itself'of  so 
unusual  a  kind  that  it  could  not  have  belonged  to  anyoce 
else ."" 

"  I  do  re<vignise  it." 

"  But,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  you  are 
allowing  your  feelings  to  lead  you  astray.  This  oruauieut 
may  have  been  worn  and  dropped  by  some  one  else  than 
your  brother." 

The  count  shook  his  head  with  the  same  mournful 
air. 

"  I  am  getting  calmer  now,"  he  said — "  I  am  fast  becom- 
ing more  like  myself.  1  will  tell  you  how  it  is  1  recognise 
that  ornament.  It  is  because  the  setting  is  of  a  peculiar 
character." 

Tom  glanced  at  the  little  sparkling  gem  in  his  hand, 
and  S9W  that  the  count  spnke  the  truth. 

••  And  you  are  sure  your  brother  had  this  jewel  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  His  dress  was  a  peculiar  one,  audit  was 
ornamented  in  various  parts  by  those  little  pendant 
jewels.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  worn  this 
dress  that  the  landliird  of  the  inn  at  which  he  stayed 
S^membered  him.  He  had  on  this  dress  when  he  was  last 
see&." 

"  Then  that  points  to  the  fact  that  he  Las  been  here." 

"It  does,  most  certainly.  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
leave  such  a  trace  behind  him.  The  ornameul  may  Lave 
become  loose  and  fallen  ofif,  or  it  may  have  been  torn  off 
in  his  death-struggle  with  the  miscreants  who  inhabit 
this  hut." 

"  Hush— hush !" 

"  I  had  forgotten  my  caution.  It  was  unwise  to  speak 
so  loud.  It  is  quite  clear,  my  friend~for  such  I  feel 
privileged  to  call  you — that  my  brother  has  been  here, 
and  that  circumstance,  coupled  with  his  disappearance, 
points  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  he — he  has  been 
murdered !" 

Tom  King  was  silent. 

He.  too.  was  ol  the  same  opinion,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  De  unwise  to  endeavour  to  raise  false  hopes  in  the 
breast  of  the  count. 

After  awhile,  however,  he  addressed  the  count  in  the 
same  low  whisper  as  before. 

"  Vj^hat  shall  we  do  next  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  leave  the  directioE  «jf  affairs   in  your  hands,  my 

frienda.     1  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better.     It  is  to  you  that 

I  am  indebted  for  all  that  I  know — for  the  discoveiy  of 

'  this  hut,  in  fact,  and  of  my  brother's  terrible  fate !     I  feel 

I  now  that  the  worst  is  over.     The  blow  has  been  struckj 
it  has  been  a  severe  one,  but  1  am  recovering  from  it.     I 
1  shall  be  quite  ready,  however,  to  do  as  you  wish." 
'i'oin  said  do  more,  but  returned  to  his  companioc9> 
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Before  he  could  speak  to  them,  there  camo  a  faiut 
tound  from  without. 

A  rapid  sign  was  exchanged,  and  then  Tom  Kin^  ex- 
ilui^uished  the  candle. 

The  room  was  now  involved  in  total  darkness,  for  the 
hght  which  came  throu^+>  the  window  from  the  night  sky 
was  so  trifling  as  not  to  ansoui;!  to  anv  illumination  at 
all. 

Thoy  listened,  but  the  faint  sound  was  not  repeated. 

After  the  expiration  of  about  d  minute,  however,  a 
vroakiiig  noise  reached  their  ep.rs,  as  though  some  one 
» :i.-  ajjcending  or  descending  the  stairs  in  "^ch  a  manner 
as  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

Gradually  this  died  away,  and  our  friends  came  t6  ihe 
cont^lusion  that  it  was  some  one  descending. 

They  were  now  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  silence,  and  so  they  all  sat  still  without  ex- 
changing a  word. 

The  three  highwaymen  were  on  the  bed;  the  oount 
von  Schoenen  was  still  seated  on  the  chair  ©a  to  which  he 
had  sunk  upon  making  the  appalling  discovery  that  his 
Drotiier  had  been  an  inmate  of  that  room. 

In  this  way  peihaps  an  hour  passed,  and  then  the  same 
creaking  noise  which  they  had  before  heard  came  upon 
their  ears. 

Our  friends  slipped  silently  off  the  bed  and  crouched 
down  on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  the  bed  was  between  them 
and  the  door,  which  would  prevent  anyone  from  seeing 
them  on  a  first  entrance. 

The  footsteps  on  the  stairs  came  closer  and  closer. 

The  highwaymen  almost  held  their  breaths,  although 
what  was  occurring  was  no  more  than  they  had  expected. 

At  last  the  footsteps  paused  just  outside  the  door,  and 
the  next  instant  they  could  hear  plainly  enough  that  some 
one  was  endeavouring  to  gain  an  entrance. 

The  count  had  removed  his  sword  after  our  friends  had 
entered,  and  as  there  were  no  fastenings  of  any  description 
on  the  inside  of  the  door  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  their 
entrance. 

Claude  Duval  at  this  moment  thought  of  something, 
and  pressing  his  hand's  upon  each  of  his  comrade's  shoulders 
In  rapid  succession,  he  got  on  to  the  bed,  rolled  over,  and 
slipped  down  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

He  was  now  within  a  yard  of  the  door,  and  he  placed 
himself  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  dooi  was  opened,  he  would  be  concealed 
by  it. 

In  performing  this  feat,  he  had  made  scarcely  any  noise 
—certainly  not  enough  to  rouse  in  the  faintest  degree  the 
suspicion  of  those  without 

Like  his  two  comrades,  Claude  Duval  held  his  drawn 
iword  in  his  hand,  and  having  taken  up  his  present 
position,  he  waited  with  more  impatience  than  ever  for 
what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  suspense. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened. 

Then  some  one  said  in  a  whisper,  which  w&s  plainly 
audible  to  Claude,  standing  as  he  did  so  t^oa^  to  the 
speaker ; 

"  I  told  yea  it  was  aU  right !  Come  on— he  »  asleep ! 
We  shall  have  no  trouble  this  time,  I  tell  you-  C'Ome  on  1" 

"  You  go  first !" 

"All  right!" 

''  Go  on,  then  !"* 

The  one  who  Lad  first  spoken  entered  the  room. 

At  this  moment  a  ray  of  light  from  the  moon  shone  into 
the  chamber,  and  feebly  irradiated  it. 

The  moon  was  fast  sinking  to  the  west,  and  It  was  only 
when  she  was  in  this  position  that  her  rays  en- 
tered. 

This  light,  feeble  as  it  was,  enabled  Claude  to  perceive 
the  dim  shadowy  figure  of  a  man  enter  the  room. 

Then  his  companion  followed,  and  as  it  seemed  to  Claude 
somewhat  reluctantly. 

He  carried  in  his  hand  something  shinihg. 

At  first  Claude  could  not  tell  what  this  was,  but  Umost 
immediately  afterwards  he  found  it  to  be  a  dark  lantern. 

The  slide  was  drawn  over  the  leus,  and  the  glittering  he 
had  Hoticed  proceeded  from  the  light  wittiin  shinJng 
through  the  crevices  of  the  lantern. 

Ti>e  pair  stole  towards  the  hul,  and  from  their  mani.er 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  uo  doubt  the  traveller  was 
rei«.v6)ng  himself  upon  it. 

ks  so-")©  M  the  be<laid"i  was  rcat^hed  the  second  man  re- 


m»ved  the  slide  from  the  lens,  and  a  brilliant  beam  of  Ught 
feh  upon  the  bed. 

In  an  instant  they  saw  it  was  untensmted,  and  an  ejacu- 
lation ol  fear  came  from  their  lips. 

_  The  one  with  the  lantern  dropped  his  hand  down  to  his 
side,  so  greatly  was  he  terrified,  and  the  simple  action 
caused  the  ray  of  light  to  fall  upon  Tom  King  and  Sixteen- 
I  String  Jack,  who  were  stanadng  at  their  fuU  height  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  bed. 

Upon  catching  sight  of  the  two  well-armed  figures,  t 
yell  of  fear  burst  simultaneously  from  the  lips  of  th« 
murderers,  and  they  turned  to  fly. 

But  when  they  faced  round,  they  saw  that  the  door  was 
closed  and  that  Claude  Duval  had  placed  his  back  against 
it. 

He  held  his  drawn  sword  in  readiness,  either  to  attack 
the  two  miscreants,  or  defend  himself. 

But  murderers  are  always  cowards. 

These  men  would  have  shrunk  from  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict with  anyone — they  were  only  capable  of  stealing  into 
a  room  and  murdering  unsuspecting  people  while  they 
slept. 

With  one  accord,  they  made  a  rush  towards  the  window, 
doubtless  with  the  intention  of  leaping  through  it. 

But  in  this  direction  they  were  confronted  by  the  Count 
von  Schoenen,  whose  face  was  at  once  pale  and  menacing 
as  he  stood  there,  resolved  to  have  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers  of  his  much-loved  brother. 

"  Villains  !"  he  cried,  as  he  rushed  forward  impetuously 
to  attack  them — "  villains,  your  career  of  guilt  has  reached 
a  termination !     Your  guilt  is  discovered." 

The  two  men  appeared  to  be  quite  overpowered,  and  stag- 
gered back  several  paces  without  attempting  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  furious  onslaught  which  the  Count 
von  Schoenen  made  upon  them. 

But  finding  that  all  retreat  was  cut  off,  that  all  their 
iniquity  was  discovered,  and  that  they  stood  not  the  least 
chance  of  making  their  escape,  they  became  inspired  with 
a  fierce  but  spurious  kind  of  courage. 

It  was  the  courage  which  some  animals  will  offer  when 
forced  at  bay. 

The  one  who  carried  the  lantern  hurled  it  at  the  count. 

It  struck  him  with  full  force  in  the  face,  and  for  a 
moment  staggered  him. 

But  the  three  highwaymen  hastened  to  attack  the 
wretches,  ana  so  prevented  them  from  following  up  the 
advantage  which  they  had  gained  over  the  Count  von 
Schoenen. 

The  moon  had  now  declined  so  far  towards  the  horizon 
as  to  pour  the  whole  of  her  light  into  that  chamber,  so 
that  our  friends  were  able  to  see  their  antagonists  with 
tolerable  distinctness. 

The  one  who  had  first  entered  the  room  carried  in  his 
hand  an  implement  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  the 
highwaymen's  attention. 

He  used  it  as  a  weapon,  and  laid  about  him  with  it  in 
good  earnest,  but  fortunately  our  friends  were  able  to 
ward  off  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  them-, 

CHAPTER  DXVII. 

THE    INHABrrANTS    OF    THE     HUT    ARE    OVERTAKEN   BT  A 
KETRIBU'MON  A3  TERRIBLE  AS   IT  WAS  MERITED. 

As  Tom  King  and  his  companions  made  o  •  what  thig 
weapon  was,  their  blood  congealed  in  their  veins. 

It  was  a  poleaxe,  such  as  is  used  to  slaughter  cattlei 
only  it  was  made  entirely  of  iron. 

The  handle  was  not  above  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
the  head  was  wrought  on  one  side  into  a  hatchet-like 
shape,  while  on  the  other  it  was  elongated  into  a  spike 
about  four  inches  in  length. 

The  use  which  was  made  with  this  weapon  was  obvious. 

It  was  with  this  axe  that  the  sleeping  travellers  were 
murdered. 

The  upper  part  was  exquisitely  balanced  on  the  handle. 
and  ene  blow  would  cause  the  sharp  spike  *o  pierce  deeply 
into  the  brain. 

Death  would  be  instantaneous. 

The  Count  von  Schoenen  looked  upon  this  singular 
and  awful  weapon  with  a  kind  of  fascination. 

He  was  thinking  of  it  as  the  instrument  which  had 
di-ank  his  brother's  blood. 

With  this  poleaxe,  then,  one  of  the  miscreants  attac^o^ 
our  frienda,  and  defended  himself. 
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The  blow  which  the  count  had  received  from  the  lian 
tern  being  flung  with  fiUl  force  into  his  face  was  »  severe 
one,  and  for  a  momemt  or  so  it  half  stunned  him.       '^'> 

It  was  while  he  was  recovering  that  his  eye  feW  ^pon 
the  iron  poleaxe,  wbich  seemed  to  receive  a  larger  quantity 
of  rays  from  the  moon  than  any  other  object. 

But  as  he  gazed,  he  reflected  that  not  only  did  li«  see 
the  implement  before  him  with  which  his  foother  had 
been  murdered,  but  his  brother's  murderers  aa  well,  and  « 
kind  of  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  upon  him. 

Stooping  down,  he  picked  up  his  sword,  wliich  had 
fallen  from  his  grasp,  and  thep  commenced  sueb  an 
attack  upon  the  wretches  as  could  not  be  withstood. 

With  one  terrific  slash  with  his  sword  he  clove  ojwa 
the  skull  of  the  man  who  wielded  the  poleaxe. 

The  wretch  sank  to  the  earth  gasping  for  lifei,  and 
then,  after  one  convulsive  shudder,  lay  still  in  death. 

Hifl  companion,  who  had  (larried  the  lantern,  toBght 
with  a  long,  dagger-'like  knife,  which,  in  the  hands  of  one 
BO  desperate  as  himself,  was  truly  a  moat  formidable 
weapon  at  close  quarters. 

Tom  Ki»g  narrowly  escaped  a  wound  from  it. 

Nothing  saved  him  except  Sixteen-String  Jack's  sudden 
interposition. 

Drawing  a  pistol,  Jack  fired,  and  Tom's  adversary  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Both  the  murderers  now  lay  weltering  in  their  blood — 
one  was  quite  dead,  and  the  life  was  quickly  ebbing  from 
ttio  veins  of  the  other. 

Victory  had  been  gained,  and  our  friends  had  met  with 
bo  further  injury  than  the  count  had  received  from  the 
blow  with  the  lantern  in  his  face. 

This  was  trifling. 

AltogeTher,  the  encounter  had  occupied  only  a  few 
moments. 

Tom  King  stooped  down  to  the  man  Sixteen-String 
Jack  had  shot,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?" 

A  storm  of  imprecations  was  the  reply. 

The  question,  however,  was  almost  a  needless  one. 

The  bullet  had  passed  through  his  chest  just  above  the 
heart,  and  a  wound  in  that  region  is  nearly  always  fatal. 

Even  as  he  cursed,  his  utterance  became  impeded,  until 
at  length  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  into  bis  mouth  com- 
pelled him  to  be  silent 

"  You  are  badly  hurt !"  aaid  Tom.  "  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  you  are  hui't  to  the  death  I  Before  you  expire, 
then,  answer  me  one  question !" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  gasped  the  man,  feebly. 

The  count  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  he  bent  for- 
ward with  an  anxious  mournful  look  upon  his  face. 

In  all  probability  he  was  to  hear  his  worst  fears  con- 
firmed. 

"It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  answer  the  question,"  said 
Tom.  "  Will  you  tell  me  whether  a  traveller  stayed  here 
■ome  days  ago— a  foreigner  who  wore  a  dress  of  singnlar 
manufacture  trimmed  with  these  jewels  ?" 

Tom  held  up  the  one  the  count  had  found. 

The  man  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  he  shook  vi&ibl}  is 
he  replied : 

"  Ye — yes — a  traveller  did  stay  " 

"  And  wnere  is  ne  ?* 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed  as  he  turned  towarda  BiSieeU' 
String  Jack. 

"  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?"  he  asked. 

Jack  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  he  was  a  friend  of  yoars 
—glad — glad — ha,  ha!" 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  where  you  can  find  him  f" 

"  Yes — yes !" 

"  Listen,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Look,  and  you  will 
find  him  in  the  Devil's  Mouth  !" 

A  groan  from  the  count  followed  these  words. 

While  speaking,  the  man  had  raised  himself  up  on  OBe 
arm,  but  it  became  evident  that  he  had  taxed  his  powers 
to  the  utmost,  for  there  came  another  rush  of  blood,  and 
Le  fell  back  a  corpse. 

For  a  moment  there  waa  silence,  and  then  Tooi  King 
■aid: 

"  Come,  comrades,  let  us  quit  this  miurderous  place— I'm 
lick  of  it  I  The  very  air  seems  tainted  with  blood.  Come, 
oonnt,  follow  ub — you  can  do  no  good  by  staying  here ! 
Wa  hare  set  at  rest  Lbe  mystery  of  your  brother's  fate.     It 


is  a  sad  conclusion  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  come, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  I  feared  and  expetAsd  from  the 
first.  He  has  perished,  and  his  body  has  oeen  thrown  into 
that  place,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unfathomable." 

"  I  w'U  follow  you,"  said  the  count,  "  for  I  feel  calmer 
now." 

"  The  reason  is  you  know  the  worst,  and  we  have  had  » 
full  vengnance  upon  your  brother's  mxirderers.  Now  let  U8 
quit  this  place." 

»  With  iM  my  heart '" 

The  friends  made  a  movement  towards  the  door. 

But  before  they  could  reach  it,  it  was  dashed  violently 
open,  and  the  old  woman  rushed  in. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  frantic  fury. 

A  wUd  shriek  thrilled  from  her  lips,  and  she  threw  her- 
self upon  the  two  dead  bodieg, 

Eapidly  she  examined  thG.a,  and  then,  finding  they 
were  dead,  she  screamed  aloud. 

"  Both  dead ! — both  my  poor  boys ! — both  my  lambs  I 
Dead ! — dead !  But  I  will  have  vengeance  upon  you  all 
yet!  Both  murdered!  I  am  their  mother,  I  tell  you — 
their  poor  mother !  How  you  all  came  here,  and  how  this 
has  happened  I  know  not — it  seems  to  me  like  a  dream ! 
But  they  are  dead ! — dead !" 

Tom  King  advanced  with  the  intention  of  saying  some- 
thing to  this  old  hag,  but  he  was  not  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak, 

A«  soon  as  she  saw  him  coming  nearer,  she  sprang  to 
her  t&et. 

"Off!— off!"  she  shrieked.     "Off,  I  say!    Would  you 
.'  iiiu-.rder  me  as  well  as  them  ?    Oil ! — off !    You  would,— 
I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes  I    But  you  shall  not !    I  will  be 
free !" 

With  these  words  the  hag  rushed  to  the  window,  flur.g 
ft  open,  and  leaped  out  before  our  friends  could  recover 
from  the  astonishment  into  which  her  sudden  entranc* 
had  thrown  them. 

But  as  3oon  as  she  disappeared,  Tom  said  : 

"Quick,  we  must  follow  hei !  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  gain  some  important  information  from  her !" 

"  Yes — yes !" 

"  The  ladder  is  outside — that  will  be  the  readiest  way 
to  descend." 

In  less  than  a  moment  all  four  were  in  the  garden. 

Before  them,  in  the  distance,  her  form  well  revealed  by 
the  moonbeams,  was  the  old  woman. 

She  was  running  at  a  speed  which,  for  one  of  her  y<?ara, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  wonderful. 

All  four  commenced  an  immediate  pursuit. 

The  old  woman  flew  off  across  the  heath,  preserving  a 
tolerably  straight  direction,  and  yet  avoiding  a  descent 
into  any  of  the  hollows  which  abounded  there. 

At  first  they  did  not  notice  that  she  was  running  full  in 
the  direction  of  that  strange  fissure  in  the  earth  which 
went  by  the  equally  strange  nan\e  of  the  Devil's  Mouth. 

This  was  not  surprising,  for  of  com-se  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  route. 

It  was  not  until  they  saw  the  tall  trees  that  Tom  King 
recollected  where  he  was. 

They  were  already  aader  their  branches  when  he  made 
this  discovery. 

He  stopped  instantly,  and  called  out  to  his  companiona 
to  do  the  same. 

They  were  unable  to  stop  all  at  once. 

The  old  woman  still  continued  on  her  frantic  coursei, 
nor  did  she  stop,  but  disappeared  with  the  most  awful 
suddenness. 

She  had  jumped  into  the  Devil's  Mouth. 

The  Count  von  Schoenen  and  Claude  Duval  only 
checked  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 

Tom  King  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  slowly  approached. 

But  after  the  old  woman  had  disappeared  there  was  not 
a  sound. 

All  turned  round  and  gazed  into  each  other's  faces 
inquiringly.  They  could  almost  have  believed  that  tiio 
occurrences  of  the  past  two  hours  were  nothing  but  a 
delusion  of  their  senses. 

"  This  is  strangest  of  aU,"  said  Tom  King,  at  lengtn. 
"  Who  would  have  supposed  that  she  was  bent  upon  th« 
committal  of  such  an  act  ?" 

"  No  one,  I  should  think,"  said  Clau-l-^ 

"  What  could  be  her  motive  ?"  asked  Jack. 

'  It  sflems  plain  enough  to  me,"  replied  Tom  King, 
•'She  would  no  doubt  expect  that  we  should  follow  her, 
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and  her  intention  was  to  cause  us  to  fall  into  the 
•byss." 

"  But  she  has  perished." 

"  Still  she  may  not  have  intended  to  do  so,  but  loerely 
have  lured  us  to  her  death,  aud  there  is  no  knowing  she 
may  even  have  contemplated  casting  away  her  own  life, 
provided  while  so  doing  she  could  compass  the  doetra*,^ 
tion  of  all  four  of  us." 

"  I  fancy  that  is  it,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "for  did 
you  not  see  how  eager  the  man  I  shot  was  to  be  revenged 
upon  me  ?  When  he  thought  the  count's  brother  was  a 
friend  of  mine  with  what  malicious  pleasure  J*8  told  jne  of 
the  murder !" 

"  Yes — yes !  I  noticed  it,  and  no  doubt  the  samo  leol- 
ing  was  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  old  woman." 

"  It  has  been  a  night  of  strange  adventures,"  said  tbe 
count,  "but  such  a  night  as  1  hope  never  to  pass  again.  I 
have  gathered  some  satisfaction,  but  it  is  a  melanch*  ly 
one.     I  know  my  brother's  fate." 

"  You  do.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  m  accori»Dce 
with  your  feelings  if  you  could  obtain  one  glimpse  of  Lis 
remains,  but  they  will  never  again  see  the  light  of  i^J,  so 
that  thought  must  be  banished." 

"  It  must — it  must !  I  ought  not  to  forget,  hoTreTar, 
that  this  excursion  has  not  been  without  beneficial  resulis. 
We  have  destroyed  a  nest  of  villains.  Henceforth  tliifl 
heath  will  cease  to  be  a  snare  for  the  unwary  traveller." 

"  It  wUl,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  that  this  desirable  result 
might  bo  brought  about,^that  I  and  my  comrades  joined 
you." 

"  I  owe  you  many  thanks — indeed,  I  can  novwr  repay 
you  for  your  trouble  !  I  suppose,  now  that  all  is  over,  we 
must  say  farewell.  For  my  own  part  I  am  sorry  that  wo 
are  about  to  part,  but  our  ways  lie  in  different  directions. 
It  is  my  duty  to  return  to  my  native  land,  bearing 
with  me  thesoiTOwful  tale  of  my  brother's' loss." 

"  We  are  sorry  too,  to  part  from  you,"  said  Tom  King. 
"But,  as  you  have  just  said,  and  truly,  henceforth  our 
ways  lie  in  different  directions." 

All  four  now  in  silence  and  in  sadness  too,  made  their 
way  towards  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  boon  left. 

Those  belonging  to  the  three  highwaymen  were  found 
tethered  to  the  tree  as  they  had  been  left. 

The  one  belonging  to  the  Count  von  Schoenen  was  in 
the  piece  of  enclosed  land  which  surrounded  the  cottage, 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  captured  without  dilHcully. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  mounted. 

It  then  became  necessary  for  them  to  part,  for  the  high- 
waymen were  anxious  to  resume  their  interrupted  journey 
to  the  forest,  for  they  had  already  lost  more  time  than 
they  could  afford. 

As  for  th»  count,  he  would  make  his  way  with  what 
speed  he  could  to  the  nearest  port  at  which  he  could  obtain 
a  vessel  bound  for  his  native  land,  for  aft*.'  what  had  oc- 
curred he  felt  but  little  inclined  to  remain  iQ  Ec^liHuJ. 


CHAPTER  DXVIII. 

TOM    KnrG   SEES   A   SINGUlJiR  INDIVIDUAL  WIlITj;   KEEPING 
WATCH   AND   WARD   IN   THE   FOREST. 

The  acquaintance  between  the  Count  von  Schoenen  and 
the  three  highwaymen  had  been  of  short  duration,  but 
the  circumstances  were  altogether  so  exceptional,  that  it 
seemed,  now  the  moment  for  parting  had  arrived,  tlui>. 
they  were  about  to  be  sundered  from  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  count  had  nv  id/3a  of 
who  our  friends  really  were.  Nothing  had  transpired 
which  would  tend  to  suggest  even  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  other  than  gentlemen  travelling  for  their  pleasni-e. 

"  I  must  say  farewell  to  you,"  said  the  counti  "  though 
I  would  fain  have  had  your  company  for  some  time  longer 
yet!  However,  that  cannot  be,  and  it  is  idle  of  me  to 
Bpeak  thus.  We  must  part.  Before  we  separate,  how- 
ever, it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  if  you  would  allow 
ine  to  present  you  with  some  token  by  which  you  can  re- 
member me  and  the  strange  adventures  of  this  night  I" 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  eichange  such  gifts." 

"  I,  too,  should  like  to  receive  something  froL.  oath  of 
vr.n,"  said  the  count. 

As  be  epoke,  he  took  from  his  vest  a  magnificent  gold 
watch  of  foreign  ntanufacture. 

It  was  large ;  bat  in  those  days  the  tiny  baubles  which 


are   now  the  fashion  were  not  thought  ol,  acu  u  «aa 

literally  studded  with  precious  stones. 

Tom  hesitated  about  receiving  this  gift,  for,  as  he  said, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  offer  anything  oi  equal  ralue 
in  return. 

But  the  count  would  not  listen  to  any  such  demur,  and 
insisted  upon  Tom  receiving  the  watch. 

He  then  drew  from  his  finger  a  ring,  in  which  was  sat 
the  largest  diamond  our  friends  had  ever  seen. 

This  he  forced  Claude  to  accr'pt. 

He  seemed  puzzled  to  find  somet'aing  else,  and,  turning 
to  Sixteen-String  Jack,  he  saia  : 

"  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess  anything  else  of  equal 
value  to  the  articles  I  hare  given  to  your  companions. 
All  I  have,  indeed,  is  this  brae©  of  pistols,  and  if  you  will 
accept  them,  I  shall  feel  greatly  pleased.  They  are  ol 
exquisite  and  rare  workmanship.  Their  fellows  do  not 
exist.  They  were  given  to  me  Dv  the  maker  of  them. 
They  are  of  great  value,  being  heavily  mounted  aud  orua- 
meated  with  gold.  But  their  greatest  value  is  this — • 
they  have  never  missed  fire,  and  are  so  exquisitely  ma'le 
that  you  can  aim  at  the  smallest  object  aud  be  certain  of 
striking  it.  Take  them.  Believe  me,  I  wish  they  were 
more  valuable !" 

Sixteeu-String  Jack  was  well  enough  pleased  to  receive 
these  pistols — indeed,  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  him  could 
not  be  found,  and  be  thanked  the  count  for  them  aud  ei- 
pressod  how  pleased  ho  was. 

The  highwaymen  then  contributed  some  article  of 
their  regard,  having  done  which,  they  ehook  hands  aud 
parted. 

The  count  and  the  highwaymen  each  took  opposite 
directions,  and  in  a  sliori,  time  were  lost, to  each  uihcr's 
view,  for  the  dawn  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  moon  had 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  so  that  altiiough  the  new  day 
was  coming,  the  darkness  was  deeper,  and  the  obscurity 
greater  than  it  had  been  for  several  hours  previous. 

"  There  goes  a  brave,  free-hearted,  generous  man !' 
said  Tom  King,  as  he  rode  off  along  with  his  companions. 
"  I  should  have  been  glad  could  1  have  prolonged  the 
acquaintanceship.  I  shall  always  look  back  upon  this 
night  with  pleasure." 

"  Aud  so  shall  I,"  replied  Claude — "  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
count  is  himself  concerned,  for  it  has  been  a  night  of 
strange  and  terrible  adventure.  It  is  a  night  we  shall 
not  forget  very  easily." 

"  I  shudder,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  when  I  think 
what  a  narrow  escape  I  had  of  falling  down  that  frightful 
place." 

"  And  well  might  you  do  so,"  said  Tom  King  ;  "  1  wonder 
how  many  poor  victims  have  been  hurled  into  those  un- 
known depths  ?" 

"  That  we  shall  never  know,  because  those  who  Uoue 
were  able  to  give  such  information  ow  past   oiijff 

80." 

Very  true,  but  we  will  speculate  upon  this  ard 
the  other  circumstances  when  we  have  decided  what  vj  * 
shall  do.* 

It  was  Tom  King  who  spoke. 

"What  do  you  propose?"  asked  his  coropanions. 

"  Well,  for  my  pait,  I  am  very  much  fatigued,  but 
that  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  1  have 
gone  through  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  feel  much  the 
same  as  I  do." 

"  You  are  right !" 

••  Well,  then,  if  you're  agreeable,  we  will  push  on  until 
we  get  fairly  into  the  forest." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  we  will  seek  out  some  leafy  and  sequestered 
tiook,  and  obtain  a  few  hours'  rest.  Our  horses  will  bo  all 
right,  irrc  we  will  tether  them  at  some  spot  where  sweet 
grass  grows  plentifully." 

"  They  will  bo  glad  of  a  vest,  for  we  have  travelled  many 
miles.' 

"  We  have.  Say,  then,  does  this  proposal  meet  wiia 
your  approval  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

This  being  assented  to,  the  little  party  made  their 
'  way  towards  the  forest,  which  was  at  no  great  distanw. 

Ere  they  were  fairly  beneath  the  trees,  hf^wever,  day 
had  fairly  dawned,  and  that  grey  light  which  betokeni 
the  advent  of  the  morning  crept  over  the  face  ot  the  laai- 
scape.  . 

Tom   King   was  tolerably  wall  acquftintca  ^-tr  %&n 
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fiov-  Potest,  jid  so  he  undertook  the  task  of  leadiag  bis 

Companiona. 

Up  plugged  at  once  into  the  darkest  and  deejwwi  ?»- 
cesses,  nor  did  he  pause  until  he  was  at  some  distaace 
froRi  the  point  at  which  he  had  "entered. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  wt*  are  a  mild  at  least,  from  j 
the  Dorders  of  the  forest,  and  we  are  far  awuy  ttom  &&J 
human  being  or  dwelling-place." 

"  Then  I  should  think  we  are  said  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Will  you  pause  here  ?" 

"  If  you  like  the  place." 

"  It  will  suit  well." 

As  soon  as  these  words  were  spoken,  Tom  King  slip^d 
off  his  steed,  and  his  comrades  instantly  followed  hin  ex- 
ample. 

Tliey  tethered  their  horses  to  a  tree  in  such  a  manner, 
and  in  such  a  place,  that  they  could  feed  freely  from  the 
sweet  pasture  around- 

"  All  that  is  necessary  now  to  complete  oar  comfort," 
said  Tom  King,  "  is  a  substantial  meal  and  something 
good  to  drink.  Sleep  would  be  all  the  sweeter  after  that, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  no  good  to  think  about  it." 

"Not  a  bit!" 

"  Then  I  will  banish  the  thought." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Claude  Dnval,  "that  we  all 
ought  to  go  to  sleep  at  once.  We  m.iy  be  in  no  danger, 
it  is  true ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  would  be  more  prudent  for 
one  to  keep  watch." 

"Decidedly,"  said  Tom  King;  "I  was  about  to  pro- 
pose it.     We  can  relieve  one  another  every  two  hours." 

"  Good  !     But  who  is  to  take  the  first  turn  ?" 

"  I  will,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom. 

"  Let  it  be  settled  fairly,"  said  Sixteen-Strieg  Jack. 
"  Which  is  it,  Tom — head  or  tail  ?" 

lie  spun  a  coin  in  the  air  as  he  spoke,  and  caught  it  in 
bis  band. 

"  Head  !"  said  Tom. 

"  It's  a  tail.     Try  with  Claude." 

Tom  did  so,  and  eventually  the  lot  fell  upon  himself. 

His  two  comrades  threw  themselves  down  upon  the 
grass  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  composed  them- 
selves to  sleep. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  a  sound  slumber, 
for  both  were  worn  out  by  the  exertions  they  had  under- 
gone. 

For  awhile,  Tom  King  paced  up  and  down  like  a  sen- 
tin<d. 

But  he  very  soon  grew  tired  of  the  exercise,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  u»  a  tree. 

The  position  which  he  took  up  enabled  him  to  command 
a  view,  not  only  of  the  horses,  but  of  his  comrades  too. 

He  could  not  help  envying  them  their  calm  repose. 

The  morning  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 

Already  over  the  trees  in  an  easterly  direction  could  be 
seen  the  early  beams  of  the  sun,  which  gilded  with  a  rare 
Ixjauty  the  massive  foliage. 

The  deep  silence  which  always  prevails  in  the  depths  of 
a  forest  is  provocative  of  reflection,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously Toiu  found  himself  thinking  over  the  manifold 
occurrences  of  the  past  night. 

He  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  Count  von 
Sohoenen,  for  that  individual  possessed  many  rare  and 
touching  traits  of  character. 

"  A  strange  discovejy  awaits  some  one  !"  he  said.  "  In  the 
couree  of  time  that  lonely  hut  upon  the  heath  will  be 
visited,  and  tben  what  will  be  thought  of  those  two  dead 
bo'lies  on  the  floor  ?" 

tie  had  got  so  far  in  his  reflections,  when  a  rustling 
among  the  underwood  attracted  his  attention. 

Thinking  that  it  might  perhaps  \>e  some  predatory 
animal,  Tom  drew  a  pistol  from  hia  belt,  and  held  the 
Witapon  in  readiness  for  instant  service.   ■" 

The  rustling  continued. 

Tom  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
proceeded.  ■  "■ 

Something  was  forcing  a  way  among  tho  shrubs  and 
biake  which  formed  the  undergrowth  of  tho  forest. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  light  that  Tom  could  see  with 
perfect  distinctness  all  around  him. 

A  slight  movement  among  the  bushes  now  attracted  hig 
titsntion,  and  the  next  moment  a  man,  or  rather  soma- 
thing  which  seemed  to  wear  a  human  shape,  made  his  ip- 
|>e.ary.ii'-e  ia  the  i^li-la. 


Tom  gazed  earnestly  upon  him. 

To  use  Shakspere's  words,  the  figure  before  hias  wua 

"  So  wither'd  and  bo  wild  hi  his  attire 
that 

It  looked  not  like  an  Inhabitant  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  was  on't." 

f  icture  the  figtire  of  a  man  long  past  the  prime  of  life, 
with  his  face  and  hands  thickly  barked  with  earth,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  white  matted  hair,  streaming  in  the 
wind  and  falling  upon  his  shoidders. 

He  was  thin  even  to  emaciation. 

His  face  and  hands  and  bare  chest  seemed  literally 
bloodless,  and  the  skin  to  be  a  mere  ©overiug  for  integu- 
ments and  bones. 

His  dothing  had  once  been  good,  such  as  would  be 
worn  by  one  of  the  middle  class  who  was  pretty  well  to 
do,  but  now  it  was  but  the  ruin  of  what  it  once  had  been. 

His  coat  was  literally  torn  to  tatters,  and  so  was  the 
long-lapelled,  embroidered  waistcoat. 

The  trousers,  too,  were  torn  in  many  places,  and  the 
boots  he  wore  could  have  been  but  a  very  ineffectual  pro- 
tection against  either  the  roughness  of  the  road  or  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  for  they  were  full  of  holes,  and 
appeared  to  be  totally  destitute  of  soles. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  in  the  face  of  this  strange 
creature  were  the  eyes. 

They  were  preternaturally  large  and  staring,  and 
gleamed  with  a  wild  lustre. 

His  head,  too,  seemed  to  have  a  tremulous  paralytic 
motion. 

Such  then  is  as  good  a  description  as  we  can  give  of  the 
singular  being  who  came  thus  suddenly  and  strangely 
to  Tom's  view. 

The  old  man  caught  sight  of  Tom  and  his  companions 
instantly,  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

He  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  with  great  intentness. 

Then,  uttering  a  wild,  screeching  laugh,  and  whirling 
his  arms  wildly,  he  spoke  some  incoherent  words. 

What  they  were,  Tom  could  not  make  out. 

While  they  were  still  coming  from  his  lips,  the  old  man 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  bounded  off  among  the 
brushwood. 

In  a  second  he  was  lost  to  sight,  and  even  the  rustling 
of  the  branches  which  he  iVsturbed  in  his  progress  ceased 
to  be  heard  in  a  little  while. 

Tom  Bang  sat  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old 
man  had  disappeared,  while  his  brain  was  in  a  strange, 
dreamy  state. 

He  passed  his  hand  two  or  ihreo  times  over  his  brow, 
reflectively. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  he  at  length  murmured.  "  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  somehow  that  strange  figure 
seems  familiar  to  me  ;  and  yet — yet  how  can  it  be  ?  for  I 
have  never  seen  him  before — I  am  quite  sure  of  that." 

Tom  was  puzzled,  nor  could  all  his  reflections  help  him 
out  of  this  difficulty. 

Something,  either  in  the  old  man's  voice,  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  or  in  his  general  personal 
appearance,  seemed  to  remind  him  of  some  one  he  had 
once  seen 

But  who  ? 

That  was  a  puzzler,  and  he  racked  his  brain  in  vain  to 
recollect. 

His  thoughts  being  thus  busily  occupied,  however,  had 
one  good  effect 

It  prevented  the  time  from  hanging  so  heavily  upon  his 
hands,  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  himself  when,  upon 
consulting  the  watch  which  the  count  had  given  liim,  he 
found  that  the  allotted  space  of  two  hours  had  expired. 

He  was  glad  to  find,  though,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  him  to  take  some  rest,  for  he  was  very  tired. 


CHAPTER  DXIX. 

THE  HIGirWAYMKN   AKE  PUZZLKD  AND  SURPRISED  AT  THB 
BEHAVIOUB  OP  THE  OLD   MAN. 

AccORDiNO  to  the  arrangement  which  they  had  made, 
Tom  King  awoke  Sixteen-String  Jack,  whose  turn  it  now 
was  to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  two  hom-s. 

He  sprang  up  willingly,  for  he  was  much  refreshed  by 
the  snort  nap  he  had  taken. 

Before  he  laid  down  upon  the  greensward.  Inn  <^om» 
municated  to  his  comrade  the  particiilors  oi  Uut  aviiut; 
I  naeetin]^  which  had  taken  2)lace. 
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Jack  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  his  comrade 
said,  and  promised  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

"I  scarcely  think  it,"  said  Tom,  as  he  laid  himself 
down,  "  but  it  is  just  possible  that  his  presence  bodes  co 
good  to  us  I  Our  enemies  are  very  artful,  and  we  m;~st 
keep  constantly  upon  our  guard !" 

"  We  must ;  and  yet,  how  can  our  foes  SBBpeot  ocr  pre- 
sence in  this  locality?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Richard  Nares  ?" 

"  I  had,  in  good  truth,  forgotten  him,  hvf  now  that  yoa 
mention  his  name,  you  rouse  411  my  suspicions.  Ae  evi- 
dently recognised  us !" 

"  He  called  us  by  our  names,  and  yon  may  rely  upon  it 
that  he  will  not  rest  untU  he  has  attempted  to  gratify  his 
revenge !" 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Tom,  that  you  suggested  his  name  to 
me,  for  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  recent  events  that  I 
had  forgotten  him." 

"Very  likely  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  still  it  will 
be  best  for  us  to  keep  ourselves  prepared." 

"  Decidedly !  Close  your  eyes,  Tom,  and  endeavour 
to  catch  that  repose  of  which  you  stand  so  much  in  need." 

"  I  know  I  shall  be  safe." 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  keep  good  guard." 

Tom  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  little  while  was  souim 
asleep,  in  spite  of  the  many  thoughts  which  thronged  into 
his  brain. 

During  the  two  hours  which  his  watch  occuiiied.  Jack 
maintained  a  vigUant  look-out- 

But  nothing  happened  to  disturb  him. 

The  old  man  did  not  make  a  reappearai5>o«> 

As  soon  as  ever  the  two  hours  had  expired,  JacK  awoke 
Claude,  who  to^  his  place. 

Tom  was  still  fast  asleep,  and  so  Sixteen-String  Jack 
informed  Claude  of  the  advcuf  iires  which  Tom  King  had 
had,  and  cautioned  him  about  keei%ng  a  sharp  look-out. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  have  some  bother  with  that 
Richard  Nares !  I  said  at  the  time  that  we  had  let  him 
off  a  great  deal  too  easily  1  He  will  be  no  end  of  torment 
to  us !" 

"We  don't  know  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  affair,  Claude." 

"  I  know  that,  but  it  seems  very  much  like  it ;  and  be- 
sides, there  is  another  thing  which  very  much  vexes  me !" 

""What  is  that?" 

"  Why,  to  think  I  did  not  fire  a  bullet  after  him !" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

With  this  Sixteen-String  Jack  laid  himself  down  to 
rest. 

Without  being  tedious,  we  may  say  that  the  day  was 
spent  in  this  manner,  the  highwaymen  sleeping  and 
watching  by  turns. 

When  evening  came,  they  were  all  thoroughly  refreshed, 
«nd  felt  that  they  should  not  need  any  sleep  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come. 

But  now  that  this  want  was  supplied,  they  immediately 
felt  they  desired  something  else. 

This  was  a  good  meal. 

But  there  seemed  but  little  chance  oi  *Jeir  being  able 
to  obtain  it. 

As  Tom  King  possessed  the  best  knowledge  of  where- 
abouts they  were,  he  was  appealed  to  to  know  whether 
there  was  an  inn  anywhere  near  at  hand. 

"There  is  one,"  said  Tom,  "but  at  a  distance  from 
where  we  now  are.  It  will,  however,  please  you  to  learn 
that  it  is  all  in  our  way  as  we  pass  on  to  our  destination." 

"  That  is  good  news." 

"  Indeed,  the  inn  is  not  far  from  the  tree  beneath  which 
Dick  Turpin  and  myself  buried  the  treasure.  I  should 
think  there  would  not  be  much  risk  in  stopping  there." 

"  None  at  all,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  mount  and  pass  on.  It  will  take  us 
Bome  considerable  time  to  reach  the  inn,  I  can  tell  you 
that ;  but  after  we  have  had^something  to  eat,  we  shall  be 
all  the  better  able  to  do  our  work." 

"  Of  course  we  shall." 

The  horses  were  now  put  in  readiness  loi-  Ae  Journey. 

Like  their  riders,  they  were  all  the  better  for  the  rest 
they  had  had. 

Our  friends  mounted,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Tom 
Kine:,  continued  their  journey  through  the  forest. 

This  dt-Y  was  fast  drawing  in,  but  as  Tom  struck  into  a 
nn/i  rd  rude  path,  they  were  able  to  travel  at  a  goc/d 


Suddenly,  however,  Tom  Bang  uttered  an  exciaii»i»i*ttA 
which  caused  his  companions  to  look  up. 

"  There  he  is !"  said  Tom,  pointing  before  him — "  ihett 
is  the  old  man  of  whom  I  spoke !" 

''  Tou  described  him  well." 

Standing  beneath  a  wide-spreading  tree  was  the  sama 
strange  old  man. 

He  evidently  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  our 
friends. 

They  came  nearer. 

Their  curiosity  was  greatl>  oicited  respecting  him. 

They  had  thought  over  all  that  Tom  had  said  concern- 
ing him,  but  though  they  were  in  possession  Df  these  par- 
ticulars, yet  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  reasonable 
conclusion. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  fact  of 
Tom  King  believing  that  he  had  seen  him  somewkjre 
before,  and  that  his  features  were  familiar  to  him. 

The  old  man  was  leaning  with  his  back  against  ihe 
trunk  of  a  large  tree. 

His  head  was  bent  down,  and  his  eyes  apparently  fixed 
upon  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

One  hand  was  placed,  as  though  reflectively,  upon  his 
forehead. 

The  attitude  was  that  of  a  man  in  deep  and  serious  re- 
flection. 

His  demeanour  now  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
former  wild  and  incoherent  manner. 

So  deeply  absorbed  was  he  that  he  allowed  our  friend 
to  come  close  up  to  him  before  he  was  aware  of  their 
presence. 

They  pulled  up  when  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  tree 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively. 

He  appeared  to  be  aroused  from  his  meditations  by  Six- 
teen-String Jack's  horse,  which  was  restlessly  pawing  the 
ground. 

He  glanced  around  him  with  astonishment  upon  finding 
three  mounted  men  before  him. 

But  his  astonishment  soon  subsided. 

In  an  instant  he  became  a  changed  being. 

Starting  from  his  former  position,  he  threw  himself  into 
one  of  those  wild  attitudes  which  he  had  shown  when 
Tom  saw  him  first. 

His  eyes  assumed  the  same  unnatural  glare,  and  be 
flung  his  ■irms  about  with  all  the  wild  frenzy  of  one  in  a 
delirium 

Foam,  too,  gathered  about  his  lips. 

In  a  hoarse,  screaming,  shaking  voice  he  spoke. 

But  his  utterance  was  so  rapid  and  irregular  that  it  bow 
but  a  faint  resemblance  to  human  speech  at  all. 

Here  and  there  our  friends  could  catch  a  word,  but  it 
carried  no  sense  with  it. 

The  remainder  of  hia  speech  was  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible. 

All  the  while  he  was  speaking — if  speaking  it  could  be 
called — Tom  King  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  his 
face. 

The  tones  of  the  old  man's  voice  struck  every  now  and 
then  upon  his  ear  with  a  familiar  cadence. 

All  at  once,  without  their  having  the  least  idea  that  he 
contemplated  Kich  a  thing,  the  old  man  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  his  ravings,  and,  turning  round,  dashed  into  the 
wood. 

He  was  out  of  sight  instantly,  but  he  could  be  heard, 
for  his  loud,  discordant  and  unnatural  laughter  resounded 
loudly  through  the  forest. 

But  ^it  rapidly  faded  away,  and  became  fainter  and 
fainter,'  until  at  last  it  was  inaudible. 

Neither  of  our  friends  offered  to  speak  or  to  move 
their  position  until  the  laughter  had  wholly  died  froia 
away. 

Claude  tken  turned  towards  Tom  King  and  said  : 

"  Well,  my  friend,  what  do  you  make  of  it  now  ?" 

Tom  King  passed  his  hand  over  his  blow,  and  a  per- 
plexed expression  settled  itself  upon  his  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  Nor  do  I."  <* 

"  I  have  seen  him  somewhere,"  said  Tom,  "  I  am  certain 
of  it,  because  I  have  not  only  a  dim  recollectioM  of  hia 
features,  but  several  tones  in  his  voice  sound  familiar  to 
mo.  But  where  I  have  seen  the  one  and  heard  the  othe» 
ooinpletely  baffle^i  me." 

"  But  independently  of  all  that"  said  Sixrceu -€lrta( 
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Jack,  "  there  is  aomething  very  strange  and  mysterious 
aboat  him." 

"  His  maimer  is  peouliar>" 

"  Very." 

"  It  is  idle  to  speonlate  upon  it  any  longer,'  said  Tom 
^ing  at  length.  "  Come,  my  friends  ietus  resnme  our 
icnrnoy." 

"  Can't  yoQ  recollect  ?"  . 

"  Nc  ;  I  couldn't  if  my  life  depended  npon  my  doing 
BO,  and  yet  I  seem  every  moment  to  be  upon  the  brink 
of  recollection." 

"  Forward,  then  !  Perhaps  as  you  go  on  you  may  be 
able  to  call  the  circnmstaooaB  to  your  mind." 

The  three  highwaymen  rtawned  their  journey  towards 
the  inn,  Tom  Sing,  as  before,  taking  the  lead. 

But  his  two  comrades  could  scarcely  get  a  word  out 
of  his. 

«  They  could  tell  by  his  mannar  that  ho  was  taxing 
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his  memory  to  the  utmost,  and  trying  his  beat  to  deepsn 
the  shadowy  recollection  in  his  mind. 

Claude  and  Jack  fell  back  a  little  way  in  the  rear,  and 
left  him  to  continue  his  reflections  undisturbed. 

They  chatted  with  each  other  upon  various  topics. 

It  was  just  as  the  last  flushed  hues  of  sunset  in  the 
western  horizon  were  sobering  down  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  that  our  friends  arrived  at  the  inn  of  which 
Tom  had  spoken.  . 

Although  at  least  half  an  hour  baa  elapsed  sjnce  tbe 
sun  had  set,  they  were  able  to  see  about  them  w.\th  ease 
and  distinctness,  for  all  objects  within  the  ran gecf  their 
vision  were  illuminated  by  the  soft  evening  twilig^it. 

The  inn,  which  bore  in  front  the  conspicuous  sigu  ot 
the  Golden  Lion,  was  a  fine  old  picturesque  edifice  that 
would  have  formed  a  delightful  study  for  a  pamter. 

It  was  erected  upon  a  road  which  intersected  the  forest, 
and  was  situated  just  where  the  rude  footpath  whlobow 
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Uienda  bad  be»n  following  joined  tba  aforesaid  hiffh- 
road. 

Many  years  naa  elapsed  since  it  was  built,  for  it  was  a 
style  of  residence  that  was  then  completely  obsolete. 

It  was  only  one  storey  in  heigh»,  and  in  consequence 
occupied  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 

It  was  constructed  of  wood— no  doubt  that  was  the 
material  that  came  readiest  to  the  builder's  hands— and  the 
roof  wa<)  covered  with  a  thick  thatch,  which  added  not  a 
little  to  the  picturesque  beau«v  o'  the  place. 

Of  course  the  straw  of  whicL  Mie  thatch  ^raa  composed 
bad  long  sin.-e  lost  its  original  tint,  but  the  dark  brown 
colour  wh'cn  it  now  wore  was  even  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye. 

In  front  of  the  inn  there  was  a  huge  8'«>""»'inar  sign 
fixed  upon  a  tall,  upright  post,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a, 
trough  for  horses  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  rack  for  contain- 
ing hay. 

The  windows  in  this  old-fashioned  inn  were  of  a  very 
primitive  fashion,  but  yet  they  were  pleasing. 

Through  the  windows  in  front  of  the  inn  there  streamed 
a  bright,  ruddy  light,  which  showed  that  a  bonny  fire  was 
blazing  within. 

Talce  it  for  all  in  all,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  place  above  ah 
others  calculated  to  induce  the  passing  traveller  to  halt 
and  enjoy  the  comfort  within. 

Tom  had  seen  the  inn  before,  but  Claude  and  Jack  had 
nr>t. 

They  were,  however,  perfectly  charmed  with  it 
_  "That's  the  place  to  stop  at,  Tom  !    Why,  it's  really  fle- 
lightful ;  and  how  out  of  the  way  it  is  too !    Nothing  could 
te  better.  1  should  think  that  here  we  could  rest  perfectly 
content." 

"  Very  likely.  But  the  inn  is  not  so  out  of  tha  way  as 
you  might  perhaps  imagine." 

"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  forest." 

"  1  know  it  does,  and  so  it  really  is,  but  yoi:  "nust  not 
forgot  that  it  is  situated  upon  one  of  the  main  roads 
through  the  forest,  and  one  which  is  well  travelled.  Many 
people  pass  along  it,  and  as  there  is  no  other  house  for  at 
least  ten  miles  in  either  direction,  you  may  be  sure  that 
almost  everybody  stops  upon  n^aching  the  Golden  Lion, 
«>  that  in  consequence  t4ie  landlord  docs  a  roaring  trvle." 

CE  APTEK  DXX. 

B    WHICH   TriE    rilREl     rilGlIWATJIEN    MAKE     tnBWBSI.VES 
VERY     COMFORTABLE   AT  TIIK   GOLDEN    LION. 

The  many  evidences  of  prosperity  around  fully  'oore  out 
the  truth  of  Tom's  assertion.  Noi«  but  a  house  of  good 
trade  could  have  looked  as  that  did. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Tom  King,  they  approached  the 
porch,  but  before  they  could  reach  it  the  landlord  made  his 
appearance. 

He  touched  his  hat,  and  commenced  bawling  aloud  to 
the  ostler. 

"  G\a,d  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  assisted  them 
to  ahght— "  very  glad  to  see  you  !  you  are  welcome  to 
tne  Golden  Lion,  which— though  I  say  it,  as  ought  not, 
fitiU,  as  It  IS  to  be  said  and  must  be  said,  I  may  as  well 
say  It  for  myself  as  let  anyone  else  say  it  for  me— is  the 
best  inn  you'll  find  in  the  whole  forest.  Going  to  stay 
gentlemen  ?  You  can't  do  better.  Best  of  al  1  acconmoda- 
tion  can  be  had  here,  not  only  for  your  horses,  but  for 
yourselves  as  well.     This  wav,  gentlemen-  -this  way  I" 

The  landlord  was  excessively  loquacious,  and  oui  Wends 
were  not  able  to  interpose  a  single  word.  But  that  d=d 
not  matter.  The  landlord  was  content  if  he  could  only 
manage  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  followed  him  into  the 
Interior  of  the  inn,  but  Sixteen-String  Jack  hung  back  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  ostler. 

It  seemed  almost  ridiculous  to  apply  such  a  term  #o  the 
shock-headed  youth  who  came  forward  in  response  to  the 
landlord  s  vociferations. 

Sixteen-String  Jack,  however,  very  quickly  anwied 
the  whole  of  his  attention  by  telling  him  how  liberally  he 
BUould  behave  if  he  (the  ostler)  only  attended  to  his  com- 
mands. 

Uncultivated  and  half-savage  as  he  wac,  this  youth 
enderstood  the  value  of  money,  and  promised  the  most 
Implicit  obedience. 

'v^le  carrying  on  this  very  interesting  conversation, 
Bisteep-bu-mgJack  ipanaged  to  foUow  the  ostler  round 


to  the  stablee  at  the  back,  the  precise  position  of  which  *•«> 
took  particular  care  to  notice,  according  to  the  highway- 
men's invariable  custom. 

When  be  had  done  this,  and  seen  that  all  three  of  the 
horses  were  properly  attended  to,  he  gave  the  boy  a 
shilling,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  might  expect  to  receive. 

The  youth  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width  so 
great  was  his  surprise. 

The  coin  which  he  had  just  received  represented  the 
&mount  of  a  whole  week's  wages. 

He  was  ready  to  lie  down  for  Jack  to  tread  on  him. 

The  landlord  was  so  occupied  in  his  conversation 
•  hat  ho  did  not  notice  that  Jack  had  slipped  off  with  the 
horses. 

Tom  King  took  the  first  opportunity  he  could  find  to 
say: 

"We  s.re  not  going  to  stay  very  long,  landlord,  but  we 
want  to  know  wliether  you  have  got  anything  very 
nice  in  the  eating  lino — something  substantial,  too." 

"  Gentlemen,  upon  my  honour,  you  have  dropped  in  at 
the  right  place,  at  the  very  nick  of  lame,  and  so  you 
vnW  say  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
/ou." 

Our  friends  waited  impatiently. 

"  You  must  knew,  then,  gentlemen,  that  we  hold  a  grand 
supper  here,  at  tne  Golden  Lion,  to-night.  All  the 
people  who  are  employed  about  the  forest.  There's  about 
twenty  of  them,  and  they  meet  here  once  a  year.  Ah, 
gentlemen,  it  was  a  lucky  chance  that  you  should  arrive 
here  on  this  night  above  all  others !" 

"And  you  have  got  quite  a  feast  prepared,  then-?" 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  said  it !  Such  a  feast  as  your 
eyes  never  saw  before !" 

"  And  should  we  be  allowed  to  join  the  company  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  proud  and  happy  they  would  be  to  hava 
three  such  gentlemen  among  them.  Why,  where  has  the 
other  gentleman  gone  ?" 

Tom  and  Claude  pretended  now  to  n-irfice  his  absence 
for  the  first  time,  and  said,  in  an  offliand  way ; 

"  Very  likely  he  has  gone  to  look  after  the  horses." 

"  There  was  no  occasion — no  occasion,  I  assure  yon. 
The  ostler  is  quite  competent  to  look  after  them." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt.   It  is  only  a  whim  of  his  ;  he  wiU 

t     "  Ail  Mgiii,   ^cutlcmen — all   right  i    Don'*   yoa  tl-fei: 
I  it  was  lutiy  you  arrived  here  on  this  particular  night  t'' 
\      "  Very." 

"Ah,  I  knew  you  would  say  so!  Come  this  way, 
gentlemen — come  this  way,  and  1  will  show  you  into  t 
room  where  part  of  the  company  has  alrlady  assemblort. 
a.'id  they  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acqua'ntaaca ! 
You  can't  begin  to  be  good  friends  too  soon." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Tom  ;  "  it  is  necessary  that  w« 
should  consult  our  friend  upon  the  subject.  He  will  bo 
in  directly,  and  then  we  will  ask  hxra ;  but  if  he  has  no 
objections,  we  shall  be  very  glad." 

With  this  the  landlord   was  compelled  to  be  content, 

and  so  he  ushered  Tom  and  Claude  into  a  little  private 

room,  while  he  bustled  off  to  attend  to  some  fresh  arrivals. 

The    door  had  scarcely   closed    before  Sixteen-String 

Jack  entered. 

His  two  comrades  drew  him  on  one  side,  and  spoke 
to  liim  in  a  whisper  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  said  Tom,  after  he  had  told 
him   what  the  landlord  had  proposed.     "Do  you  think 
there  is  much  danger?" 
"  What  is  your  opinion?" 

"  Well,  frankly,  that  the  danger  is  so  slight  as  to  amount 
to  nothing  at  all !" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  think !     Do  y.a,  Claude  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Wo  are  doubtless  known  well  enough  by  name  down 
in  these  parts,"  said  Tom   King,  "  but  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  against  anyone  being  here  to-night  who 
fciis  ever  seen  lis," 
"  So  I  think." 

"  Then  what  have  we  to  fear  from  recognition  ?" 
♦'Scarcely  anything." 

"  Oh,  let  us  decide  at  once !"  said  Claude.  "  If  there  is 
a  little  danger,  what  does  it  matter  ?  We  will  run  the  risk 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  smoking-hot  supper!  It's  m 
very  long  time  since  I  sat  down  to  a  good  sccial  meftU 
and  it's  a  thing  I'm  rery  partial  to  I" 
"  A.ud  BO  am  I  !'* 
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"Just  think  ho^  delicious  it  will  be !  Dou't  hesitate 
an.y  longer!" 

"  Our  mindi?  ate  maae  up." 

"  AQ  right,  we  shall  all  nave  a  jolly  night  of  it !  Bely 
open  it.  no  one  will  know  us  individually  or  suspect  that 
we  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  s>r  if  they  did  they  would 
never  imagine  that  we  should  sit  down  amongst  thera  and 
take  supper." 

"  You  must  not  forget  Richard  Nares,  Clande !" 

"Confound  that  fellow,  I  am  remindtd  of  him  at 
every  turn !  It's  very  aggravating,  and  makes  me  wish 
more  than  ever  that  I  had  not  let  him  off  quitf  so 
easy." 

"  I  only  mentioned  his  name  in  order  that  you  might 
not  make  too  sure  about  no  one  in  these  parts  being 
aware  of  your  presence  !     It  was  intended  as  a  caution !" 

"  And  as  such  I  tbank  you  for  it." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  faint  tapping  at  the  door, 
and  the  landlord  entered. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
juin  the  company  ?  Kely  upon  it,  you  can't  do  better ! 
Of  course,  if  you  like,  you  can  have  some  of  the  good 
things  brought  into  this  room  by  yourselves,  but  if  you 
take  my  advice,  gentlemen,  you  will  join  the  company  ] 
Say,  then,  which  will  you  do  ?" 

It  was  quite  futile  to  attempt  to  check  the  torrent  of 
words  that  came  from  the  landJord's  lipa. 

Our  friends  tried  ever  so  many  times  to  tell  him  their 
decision,  but  it  was  no  good.  He  would  not  listen,  but 
went  right  on,  and  never  paused  until  want  of  breath  com- 
pelled him  to  do  so. 

Tom  then  told  him  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  join  the  company  in  the  supper-room. 

The  landlord  received  the  intimation  with  unfeigned 
pleasure. 

"  That's  right  I"  he  said.  "  It  sounds  English-like,  and 
hospitable.  lam  going  to  preside,  and,  take  my  word,  we 
shall  make  a  night  of  it !" 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  long  after  the  supjjer," 
said  Tom.  "  Important  business  compels  us  to  resume 
our  journey.  By  this  time  we  ought  to  be  much  further 
»Ti  »H«  road  than  xro  ar<j,  but  we  have  met  with  many 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  of  ooursa  you  know  your  business 
best.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  you  leave  early  ;  but  then  I 
am  a  man  of  business  myself,  and  I  know  business  must 
be  attended  to." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  highwaymen  across  a  passage 
into  a  long  room,  which  was  furnished  with  several  tables, 
which  were  all  laid  ready  for  supper. 

Round  these  tables  and  grouped  about  the  room  were 
about  a  dozen  men,  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  some 
capacity  or  other  about  the  forest. 

The  landlord  introduced  them  with  a  grand  flourish,  and 
it  is  no  more  than  right  that  we  should  say  they  were 
received  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

The  men  were  evidently  pleased  to  have  three  gentle- 
men among  them,  for  such,  from  their  dress,  they  took  our 
friends  to  be. 

A  space  was  cleared  so  that  they  could  seat  themselves 
round  the  fire,  which  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  and 
which  was  a  sight  which  did  everyone  good  to  see. 

It  was  especially  grateful  to  our  friends,  who  had 
knocked  about  a  good  deal  of  late,  ar^l  who  had  been 
deprived  of  anything  approaching  domest'>  comfort, 


"There,"  he  SMid.as  ho  placed  tlieiii  in  successioi.  bo- 
fore  the  guests — "  tliere  is  a  droD  of  the  best  October 
ale  there  ia  in  my  cellar  1" 

"  Very  good,  landlord !"  said  Tom  "Kiing,  "  and  now  go 
and  draw  yourself  just  whatever  you  think  proper!  I'U 
stand  the  damage !" 

This  put  the  landlord  right,  and  then  the  healths  of  the 
three  friends  were  drank  in  a  style  that  could  not  do 
Othiit  wise  than  gratify  them,  anfi  fhe  acclamations  and 
applause  made  the  old  rafters  ring  again. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  have  found  throughout  all 
England  a  number  of  men  better  pleased  with  themselves 
and  all  around  them  than  those  who  were  assembled  on 
that  night  in  the  supper-room  of  the  Golden  Lion. 

The  substantial  meal — which,  from  its  character  and 
the  time  at  which  it  was  taken,  would  have  been  called 
at  the  present  day  a  dinner — was  placed  upon  the 
table. 

The  viands  were  of  the  most  excellent  description,  and 
the  meal  altogether  did  the  landlord  the  very  greatest 
ciedit. 

Our  friends  enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  for  the  fare, 
though  very  delicious,  was  at  the  same  time  very  pliiiu, 
and,  in  fact,  just  such  as  suited  their  palates. 

Ths  mirth  soon  began  to  wax 

"  Fast  and  furioua." 

Just,  however,  as  the  supper  was  about  to  be  removed, 
our  friends  were  startled  by  a  loud,  unearthly  peal  of 
laughter. 

The  three  highwaymen  recognised  the  .  sound  in- 
stantly. 

Without  knowing  why,  they  felt  the  blood  desert  their 
cheeks. 

They  turned  deadly  pale. 

The  peal  of  laughter  wss  repeated. 

It  was  demoniac  and  hideous  beyond  all  description. 

All  that  were  present  in  the  room  when  the  sound 
first  made  itself  heard  stopped  suddenly  in  what  they 
were  about. 

Those  who  were  about  to  drink,  hold  their  flagons  half- 
way between  the  table  and  their  lips. 

A^ain.  fc;  the  third  time,  came  the  peal  of  hidooua 
laughter. 

It  seemed  to  cast  a  spell  over  all  present. 

They  could  not  move — they  could  not  speak,  bat  only 
retain  the  listening  attitudes  which  in  the  first  instance 
they  had  instinctively  assumed. 

It  was  the  landlord  who  first  recovered  himself,  and,  '07 
way  of  putting  his  guests  at  their  ease,  he  said : 

"  Never  mind,  gentlemen  all !  Never  mind  1  It  is  tinlj 
Mad  Tommy !     lie  won't  do  acy  harm !" 


CHAPTER  DXXI. 

TOM  KING  AND  HIS  COMRADES  LISTEN  WITH  GREAT  INTE- 
REST TO  THE  PABTICULAltS  GIVEN  BY  THE  LOQUACIOUS 
LANDLORD. 

JusT  as  the  landlord  spoke,  and  declared  who  it  waa  that 
had  di  turbed  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
windo'v  s  was  dashed  violently  open  from  without,  and  a 
face  appeared  at  the  aperture. 

The  strong  light  of  the '  fire  fell  upon  it,  and  revealed 
every  feature  with  great  distinctness. 


"  Supper  will  be  brought  in  in  a  very   few  moments,        Itwas  the  face  of  the  strange-lookiag  man  whom  the 
gentlemen,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to    high  "     "  -  .     -     - 


do  justice  to  it!" 

"Landlord,"  said  Tom  King,  standing  up,  andspeaBiiig 
in  such  a  loud  voice  that  he  interrupted  him,  'as  we 
are  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  you  canrot  do  better 
ihan  furnish  tankards  full  all  round!  I'll  pay  lor 
thera !" 

The  landlord  vanished  to  execute  this  order,  while  a 
perfect  tumult  of  applause  shook  the  whole  building. 

Tom  had  taken  the  nearest  way  to  v.0  their  hean*. 

The  men  had  before  been  disposed  to  troat  them  well, 
but  now  that  so  much  liberality  was  evinced,  their  delight 
knew  no  bounds,  and  our  friends  reached  th»;  height  of 
popularity  at  one  leap. 

Several  more  arrived,  until  the  total  namber  was 
reached. 

J  asi  as  the  last  one  arrived  thd  landlord  entered  with 
iliS)  v»s|t»r(l';  d  foaming  ale, 


ghwaymen  had  encountered  in  the  forest,  for  once  seen, 
ii  could  never  be  forgotten. 

Thrusting  his  head  into  the  room  through  the  opened 
window.  Mad  Tommy,  as  the  landlord  had  salW  him. 
bivrst  into  another  wild  peal  of  laughter. 

Then  he  added  some  more  of  those  incoherent  expros- 
cious  suet'  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  what  they 
were  would  have  puzzled  anyone  to  make  out. 

And  yet  all  did  listen  and  try  to  make  something  out  of 
what  ho  said,  tut  the  attempt  resulted  in  perfect  failure. 

The  poor  maniac — for  such  he  seemed  to  be — wound  up 
hla  long  and  unintelligible  speech  by  another  of  hib 
laughs,  which  were  of  such  a  dreadful  aad  unearthly  cha- 
racter that  they  made  the  flesh  creep  upon  the  bones  of 
even  the  least  sensitive  of  the  assembly. 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  waved  his  Umus  wildlj  in 
the  air.  dashed  the  windo^  Bhi|t  again,  a'  4  bou^icl^  q9 
Into  the  darjcaoijjj. 
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Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  room  for  at  least  a 
Bunute  after  he  had  taken  his  departure. 

Tom  King  was  even  now  more  puzzled  than  befora. 

"  Mad  Tommy  !"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself — "  I  never 
knew  a  madman  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  mad  tftis  poor 
creature  is  as  sure  as  there  is  a  disease  called  insnnlty.  I 
»m  sure  I  am  right !  I  cannot  be  so  greatly  mistaken  as 
that — I  cannot!  His  features  are  imprinted  tipon  my 
memory,  only  I  cannot  remember  who  he  is.  1  would 
give  much  to  know  some  more  particulars  concerning  him, 
for  as  he  stood  at  the  window  his  face  looked  even  more 
familiar  to  me  than  it  did  at  first." 

Such  were  Tom  King's  reflections  during  the  e^oii^est, 
which  elapsed  after  the  maniac's  disappearance. 

He  was  puzzled  and  perplexed. 

It  was  the  landlord  who,  for  the  second  time,  broke  the 
silence  and  the  spell  which  the  sadder  event  ha<l  occa- 
•ioned. 

He  usea  ine  same  words  as  before : 

"  Never  mind,  gentlemen  all !"  he  said.  "  As  I  told 
you  before,  and  as  a  great  many  of  you  must  know  v^ry 
well,  it's  only  Mad  Tommy,  and  he  would  not  do  anyc^ie 
any  harm  if  he  knew  it,  poor  fellow !" 

•'  Mad  Tommy,"  said  Tom  King.     "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  the  landlord,  "you  are  a  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  so,  of  course,  you  don't  know  Dothiug 
about  Mad  Tommy." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  something  !" 

"No  doubt,  sir,  your  curiosity's  roused,  and  I  doa't 
wonder  at  it !" 

"My  curiosity  is  roused,  and  if  you  would  not  mind 
the  trouble,  landlord,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  parti- 
culars." 

"  Hear,  hear !"  said  a  man,  who  looked  like  a  game- 
keeper. "  The  landlord  here  imows  all  about  it.  Let 
him  tell  ths  tale.  It's  as  strange  a  one  as  ever  was 
listened  to  by  the  fireside  on  a  winter's  night !" 

This  proposal  was  received  with  acclamations,  which 
«kowed  plainly  enough  that  a  very  great  amount  of  in- 
terest was  telt  in  Mad  Tommy. 

The  landlord  made  but  a  feeble  resistanoe  to  this  re- 
^oesti 

In  fact,  it  came  just  in  hfs  line,  tor  there  was  nothing 
he  loved  so  much  as  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  here  was  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  the  display  of  these  particular 
powers  of  his. 

lie  took  half  a  dozen  rapid  whiSs  from  his  pipe,  ami  ! 
then  placed  it  on  the  table.  I 

Next  he  cleared  his  throat  bv  a  copious  draught  of  old 
ale,  and,  these  preliminaries  done  with,  he  commenced. 

Tom  King  and  his  two  comrades  were  seated  together 
.>2  one  side  of  the  huge  fireplace. 

From  what  had  previously  occurred,  they  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  narrative  which  fell  from  the  land- 
lord's lips,  and  this  feeling  soon  became  intensified  as  the 
landlord  proceeded. 

As  for  Tom  King,  he  was  completely  absorbed,  for  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  old  man  were  both  of  so 
Kingular  a  nature  that  they  would  raise  no-  ordinary 
amount  of  curiosity;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was 
the  strange  half-recognition  of  the  features,  the  partial 
recollection,  the  absolute  certainty  of  having  seen  him 
somewhere,  but  upon  what  occasion  completely  baffled 
him. 

li  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  prided  himself  upon 
ine  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  his  manner  of  tailing 
ft  story. 

It  was  an  occupation  he  loved. 

Now,  he  had  told  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  oat 
respecting  Mad  Tommy  many  a  time  and  oft,  b»vt  tbe 
story  had  not  lost  its  charm  to  him. 

No ;  he  gloried  in  the  manner  in  which  be  hsA  arranged 
ihe  incidents,  cominz  as  thsy  did  i^  proper  order  from 
first  to  last. 

But  after  his  prein.-e,  almost  the  first  word?  he  uftertd 
"^•ore  of  such  a  startling  character  that  our  fricuiS  'most 
•  prang  up  from  their  chairs  in  astonishment. 

Vi"e  will  let  the  landlord  tell  his  own  story,  for  vve  are 
sure  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  it : 

"Gentlemen  all,  you  have  made  u  request  to  me 
■s^hich  I  have  vei-y  great  pleasure  in  ar/:edia>c  to,  because 
ft  always  makes  ms  glad  when  I  can  \io  you  a  service  in 
tny  w:iy. ' 

iiuie  viie  la^iUlord  t.-«a  ijjttin-upicd  with  such  a  storm  of 


cheers  that  he  was  obliged  ta  rtse  and  bow  neverAl  tnnna, 
whUe  his  countenance  assumed  a  •^jhicundity  of  hoe  t-ha* 
vas  surprising  to  behold. 

in  a  little  while  the  excitement  was  over,  and,  with  a 
gratified  amile  upon  his  countenance,  the  Undlord  in- 
eumed : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  pleasant  taak  which  you  have  set  me 
is  not,  I  can  assure  you,  without  its  difficulties!  But 
those  difficulties  can  be  set  aside  by  you.  I  want  to  know 
how  I  am  to  tell  my  story  ?"* 

"  In  your  own  way — in  you'  own  way !"  was  t>ne  unani- 
mous cry. 

"  Oentknnen,  1  am  much  cbUged  to  you — much  obliged, 
I  am  sure;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  shall  I  just 
tell  you  what  I  know  about  Mad  Tommy,  or  shall  I  beglB 
my  tale  at  the  beginning  and  acquaint  you  with  the 
whole  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  been  at  great 
trouble  to  collect  ?" 

"  Oh,  begin  at  the  beginning,  landlord — begin  at  tha 
beginning !" 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen  I  That  is,  I  can  assure  yoo, 
the  course  which  suits  me  the  best — much  the  best !" 

Here  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  refresh  himself  with 
a  draught  of  ale,  after  which  he  commenced  his  narrativo 
in  real  earnest. 

"Gentlemen  all,  nearly  every  one  of  you,  excepting 
of  course,  these  three  strangers — or,  as  I  should  say 
these  three  gentlemen  and  friends — yes,  friends  (hoar, 
hear)  who  have  so  kindly  consented  to  grace  this  moot- 
ing with  their  presence — I  say,  with  this  exception,  every 
one  of  you  must,  in  some  way  or  the  other,  have  heard 
mention  made  of  Olinthus  Furze !" 

The  words  struck  upon  Tom  King's  ears  with  a  strange 
familiarity,  but  again  his  memory  failed  him ;  he  coiUd 
not  recollect  whore  he  had  heard  iL 

"  Olinthus  Furze,  the  miser  ?"  said  several. 

"  Yes ;  Olinthus  Furze,  the  miser !"  said  the  landiojrd 
slowly. 

At  this  instant  a  light  broke  in  upon  Tom  King's 
miud,  and  so  groat  was  his  agitation,  tnat,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  appear  calm  by  raising  the  tankard  to  his  lips 
and  partaking  of  its  contents,  he  failed  most  miserably, 
for  it  slippea  from  his  hands,  and  fell  to  ihe  door  witb*« 
heavy  crash. 

This  caused  a  momentary  interruption  to  the  landlord's 
story ;  but  Tom  King  passed  off  th*  accident  as  well  af 
he  could,  and  begged  him  to  continue. 

The  landlord  gladly  complied,  and  Tom  King  schooled 
himself  to  hear  something  startling  now. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  Olinthus  Furze,  the  miser !  Yob 
have  all  heard  about  him — many  must  have  seen  him,  fo< 
he  was  well  known  in  these  parts,  and  it  is  not  such  a 
very  long  time  ago  since  he  met  with  his  death. 

"  Well,  the&,  gentlemen,  Olinthus  Furze  was  a  miser, 
who  used  to  live  in  a  miserable  hut  not  very  far  from 
here,  on  the  high  road  leading  through  the  forest. 
Fverybody  said  he  had  heaps  of  money,  but  I  never  yet 
Icund  anyone  who  had  seen  anything  of  it !  He  looked 
like  a  miser  though,  for  he  never  had  any  new  clothes, 
never  had  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  used  to  spend  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  prowling  about,  turning  over 
rubbish  tliat  had  been  swept  out  of  houses,  and  picking 
up  anything,  even  if  it  was  worth  no  more  than  tha'ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  farthing. 

"  Everybody  said,  however,  that  he  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

'  There  was  one  thing,  though,  that  neither  I  nor  any- 
ona  else  ever  could  make  out,  and  that  "^as  he  used  '^o 
keep  a  servant. 

"  Now,  that's  a  common  enough  thing  to  do,  of  course, 
but  it  was  something  astonishing  that  Olinthus  Furze 
should  be  guilty  of  such  extravagance;  but  it  was  a  fact 
— the  man  who  was  too  miserable  to  buy  himself  anything 
to  eat,  or  eveu  to  burn  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  winter,  actually 
kept  a  servant ! 

"  What  wages  he  paid,  or  whether  ue  paid  any,  is  more 
jhan  1  ean  take  upon  myself  to  say ;  but  I  know  the  ser- 
vant looked  as  miserable  a  scarecrow  as  his  master. 

"  Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  or  old  1  urze  until  one  day  it  was  discovered  be  ha-i 
disappeared. 

"  They  broke  into  the  house,  but  there  wsrelSy  signs  d 
him  there ;  and,  what  was  more  extracr^iiaary  still  'Sa* 
ihii  ier;';iiiL  Ua.vi  liicai^pcared  aa  wsU. 
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'  A  trroaA  denl  whs  speculated  about  this,  and  it  ^'- 
»lsb»»<l  tho  suDlect  for  mauy  an  evening's  conversatiya  i3 
lae  old  inn  here. 

"  At  last,  one  day  «  ooy  came  out  of  the  fore«* 

"  H©  looked  very  strangely  did  that  boy. 

"His  eyes  were  almost  starting  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  he  was  so  white  that  his  very  lips  were  like  ashes. 

"  He  gasped  for  '  reath,  and  his  knees  trembled  and 
shook  under  him  to  «ucb  a  degree  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand. 

"  We  got  him  inside  the  inn,  and  gave  him  a  •^■•■vp  o 
brandy,  after  which  we  tried  to  get  out  of  him  vLat  it 
ras  that  ha:!  frightened  him  so. 

"It  was  a  long  time,  I  can  tell  you,  before  he  could 
epeak,  and  when  he  d'd  wo  could  not  believe  what  he 
said. 

"But  he  repeated  his  tale  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  wavered  one  bit. 

"  What  he  said  amounted  to  this : 

"  He  told  us  he  was  going  through  the  forest,  when  he 
saw  in  the  distance  an  immense  flock  of  birds. 

"  Hoping  to  catch  some  of  them,  he  went  in  that  direc- 
tion, until  at  last  he  arrived  upon  the  edge  of  a  dingle, 
over  which  Ihese  birds  were  hovering. 

"  The  boy  crept  down  the  side  of  the  dell  until  he  was 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  then  he  parted  the  bushes  a  little 
in  order  to  see  about  him. 

"  What  he  saw  almost  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 

"He  stood  just  where  he  was,  for  he  was  rooted  to  the 
spot,  and  could  not  have  stirrod  an  inch  if  it  had  been  to 
save  his  life. 

"  Hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  was  the  body  of  a 
man. 

■*It  had  evidently  been  there  for  some  time. 

'It  was  almost  devoured  by  the  birds  which  had  been 
attracted  to  the  dead  carcass,  and  the  body  being  in  this 
balf-eat«n  and  deco'i\posed    stats  was  a  most  horrible 

"-  It  was  no  wonder  that  it  produced  on  the  boy,  *s^ho 
saw  it  so  unexpectedly,  such  an  effect  as  it  did. 

"H9  did  not  wait  to  see  any  mere;  but,  as  soon  as  ever 
ho  ha'i  the  power  to  do  so,  he  scrambled  up  the  side  of 
tho  dell  and  ran  through  the  forest  towards  the  nearest 
house,  which  was  this— the  Golden  Lion  Inn. 

"  We  made  him  tell  his  tale  over  and  over  again,  and 
«8  he  did  not  vary  his  account  in  the  least,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  frightened  by  his  own  fears. 

"The  very  next  day,  after  having  communicated  with 
the  authorities,  we  set  off  upon  our  expedition  into  the 
forest,  compelling  the  boy  to  act  as  guide. 

*'  Ho  manifested  the  greatest  reluctance  to  visit  the 
place  again,  but  we  were  inexorable,  and  finding  us  60,  h") 
at  length  gave  in. 

"  He  led  us  to  the  dingle  without  hesitation. 

"  Before  we  had  got  half-way  down  the  side  of  the  dell 
we  received  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

"  Here  sure  enough,  swinging  to  a  tree,  was  the  body  of 
»  man,  just  in  the  same  state  and  presenting  the  horrify- 
ing appearance  which  I  have  described  to  you. 

"  Having  made  this  discovery  we  pushed  on,  being 
dnxious  to  obtain  a  closer  view. 

"  But  when  we  reached  tho  bottom  of  the  dingle  we 
found  something  yet  more  awful,  and  whicj''  wnaasd  us 
Bot  a  little," 
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tOM     KD!Q  -k'lD  BIS  COSIPAJnOKS  AT    LAST  DlflCOVEB  THE 
IDEXTITY  OF  MAD  TOMMY. 

•  Tou  umy  think,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord  of  the 
Golden  Lion,  "that  I  am  going  a  roundabout  way  to 
tell  you  what  I  know  concerning  Mad  Tommy— you  may 
wonder  wh»t  all  this  can  have  to  do  with  him<  but  if  you 
will  let  me  go  on  with  my  story,  you  will  find  it  t»  very 
Intimataly  connected  with  it  indeed  !" 

Tom  King,  of  course,  knew  what  was  comiujj  to  a 
partial  extent,  but  still  he  felt  as  curious  and  anxious  as 
anyone  could  to  hear  what  had  followed  th»  discovery  in 
the  dingle. 

The  landlord  proceeded ; 

"V/hen  W8  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  the 
Brat  tiaxi<r  ^e  EoUced  was  a  mound  of  dirt,  and  on  the 


otb«3r  sido  of  this  we  found  a  hole,  which  looked  as  much 
likf  a  grave  as  any  hole  in  the  earth  well  could. 

"  Its  likeness  was  preserved,  indeed,  for  lying  inside  of 
it,  what  should  we  see  but  another  dead  body. 

"  Like  the  one  on  the  tree,  it  was  almost  devourecf  by 
the  birds,  and  when  we  drew  near,  the  flies  I'VSQ  up  by 
thousands,  and  formed  a  perfect  cloud, 

"  It  was  liDt  a  very  nice  task,  I  can  tell  you,  but  the 
body  was  got  out  of  the  grave ;  and  though  it  was  in  such 
a  frightful  state,  we  managed  to  make  out  who  it  was. 

"  Our  astonishment  may  be  guessed  when  we  discovered 
it  was  no  other  than  Olinthus  Furze,  the  miser. 

"  Yes,  it  was  him,  sure  enough,  though  how  he  had 
come  by  his  death,  and  how  it  happened  that  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  we  had  no  moans  of  telling, 

"  But  wa  did  not  give  the  old  man  as  much  attention  ag 
we  perhaps  should  have  done  had  it  not  boon  for  th« 
other  dead  body  on  the  tree. 

"Upon  fii'st  identifying  the  miser,  a  great  many  jumped 
to  a  nasty  conclusion,  and  said  that  the  servant  had 
murdered  his  master  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth, 

"  But  we  found,  to  our  greater  astonishment,  that  the 
man  on  the  tree  was  no  other  than  tho  miser's  servant,  so 
that  that  idea  was  done  with  at  once. 

"  And  now  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  miser's  servant 
was  suspended  from  the  tree  in  a  very  singular  manner. 

"The  rope  was  not  round  his  neck,  but  tied  under  his 
arm-pits,  and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  death. 

"  And  yet  dead  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but 
his  body  was  so  much  decayed  that  it  could  not  be  told 
how  that  death  had  been  exactly  brought  about. 

"  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  paper 
in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  this  paper,  when  read,  proved  to 
be  about  the  most  extraordinary  document  ever  heard 
of. 

"  It  related,  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  who 
signed  it,  that  on  a  certain  night  thoy  saw  the  servant 
deliberately  shoot  and  murder  Olinthus  Furzo,  ih» 
Qi!t=.ftr . 

'■■■  ilie  p.iper  than  went  on  to  say  that  they  captured 
the  serviiut  aud  tied  him  up  to  the  tree  by  the  arm-pits  ^ 
having  done  which,  they  went  away,  and  left  him  shouting 
and  screaming  for  help.  Suddenly,  however,  the  sounds 
coasod,  and  they  retraced  their  steps  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  when  they  discovered  that  tho  miser's  servant  had 
apparently  broken  a  bloodvessel  in  his  screams,  for  the 
crimson  fluid  was  streaming  from  his  mouth. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  the  most  wonderful  story 
you  have  ever  heard,  and  to  be  true  at  t'ae  same  time  ? 
You  must  say  so.  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told. 

"You  would  never  guess  who  were  the  two  witnesses 
who  saw  the  murder  committed,  and  who  signed  the 
paper  which  I  have  mentioned. 

"  One  of  them  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  high- 
wayman Dick  Tui-pin,  about  whom  you  have  heard  so 
much,  and  the  other  was  his  scarcely-less  celebrated 
companion  Tom  King !" 

The  landlord  little  thought  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing more  wonderful  than  anything  he  had  related  in  his 
story — namely,  that  one  of  the  two  celebrated  tiigh way- 
men  he  had  mentioned  should  be  in  the  room  at  that 
moment,  for  whose  especial  behoof  the  preliminary 
portion  of  the  ikle  was  chiefly  told. 

In  total  ignorance  of  this  singular  circumstance,  how- 
ever, yie  landlord  continued  kia  narrative. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  no  said,  "  I  come  to  that  part  of  m'jf 
story  which  is  connected  with  Mad  Tommy. 

"Some  time  after  the  miser's  death,  two  men  came 
down  to  the  forest,  upon  what  errand  I  did  not  know,  at 
least  not  for  a  long  while. 

"  They  put  up  at  this  ina. 

"After  staying  about  a  week  they  informed  me  that 

they  had  formerly  been  turnkeys  in  Newgate,  but,  in 

consequence  oL  their  having  been  caught  planning  the 

escape  of  Tom  King,  they  were  discharged  from  their 

[  employ. 

"But  these  two  turnkeys— one  of  t7hom  was  named 
Wilson  and  tho  other  Biggs — told  me  that  what  had 
induced  them  to  consent  to  assist  Tom  King  to  escape  was 
because  he  had  promised  to  take  them  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  they  had  buried  a  chest  of  gold 
belonging  to  a  miser  whom  they  had  seen  murdered. 

"  BceolkctiiiK,  seutlemen,  all  the  partJoulars  nooaected 
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with  the  mta-der  of  old  Furze,  I  pressed  these  men  for 
particalare,  and  I  learned  that  the  account  they  had 
received  of  tht?  transaction  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
written  down  upon  the  paper. 

"  These  two  turnkeys,  then,  told  mo  that  they  had 
come  down  to  the  forest  in  order  to  try  their  luck  at  dis- 
covering this  hidden  treasure,  but  after  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  without  effecting  any  good,  they  fiB.ally  de»«r- 
mined  to  relinquish  the  attempt  altogether  " 

"  I  suppose  it  was  what  I  told  them  concenang  old 
Furze  the  miser,  confirmatory  as  it  was  cf  the  informa- 
tion they  already  possessed,  which  made  these  two  men 
stay  a  little  longer  at  the  inn. 

"  I  noticed  that  they  went  out  every  day,  and  had  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  th»y  were  occuiKcd  in 
digging  for  the  miser's  treasure." 

"  And  did  they  succeed  in  finding  it  ?"  said  Toia  Klaj, 
breaking  for  the  first  time  the  silence  which  he  h»d  pre- 
served ever  since  the  landlord  began  to  speak. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  important  anxiety  both 
Tom  and  his  comrades  waited  for  a  reply. 

Upon  it,  of  course,  depended  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  undertaken  this  journey  in  vain. 

"  I  do  not  know,  gontlcmon,  whether  they  succeeded  in 
finding  the  treasure  or  not,"  said  the  landlord,  with  great 
deliberation  and  emphasis.  "  I  dou't  think  they  did — least- 
ways, they  disappeared,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  apon 
them  from  that  moment  to  this. 

"And  now  to  tell  you  about  Mad  Tommy,  Verj 
few,  if  any  of  you,  have  the  least  idea  of  wlio  he  is,  ard 
therefore  you  will  be  all  the  more  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  his  name  is  Tapner,  and  that  he  was  at  one  time 
the  governor  of  the  prison  of  Newgate." 

"Tapner I"  exclaimed  Tom,  in  his  intense  astonish- 
nieiu  tfM*te  UTiable  to  restrain  himself.  "Did  jon  say 
Tapuer?" 

"  Yes." 

Tom  struck  his  forehead-  with  hia  clenched  fist. 

He  recollected  all  now,  and  knew  perfectly  well  who 
the  old  man  was. 

It  was  his  enemy,  the  governor  of  Newgate. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Tom  should  find  the  face  sad 
voice  familiar  to  him,  and  it  is  not  much  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  failed  to  recognise  his  auciont 
foe  under  such  altered  circumstances. 

But  now  that  the  landlord  spoke  it  gave  him  the  clue  to 
kll  the  rest. 

He  knew  hia  enemy  now,  but  simultaneously  with  this 
knowledge  came  the  desire  to  know  by  what  means  he 
had  been  reduced  to  his  present  position. 

How  came  it  about  that  the  boisterous,  tyrannical 
governor  of  Newgate  should  have  become  changed  into  a 
harmless  maniac,  and  be  known  famili&riy  by  the  aou- 
briqiiet  of  Mad  Tommy  ? 

There  was  something  to  be  learned,  and  Tom  felt  that 
he  would  willingly  give  a  great  deal  to  be  ixu'ormed  upon 
this  point. 

Although  he  might  have  been  excused  had  he  cherished 
towards  his  enemy  a  feeling  of  vengeance,  Tom  King  was 
quite  free  from  any  auch  fe«ling. 

He  was  sorry  indeed  that  he  should  have  come  to  such 
a  lamentable  end. 

After  a  slightpause  the  landlord  continued  his  narra- 
tiva,  and  Tom  King  listened  greedily. 

"Listen  to  this,  gentlemen  all,"  said  the  landlord,  "and 
then  I  am  done.  Yon  won't  begrudge  a  few  minutes  to 
hearing  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have  learned  from  very 
good  authority  that  on  the  night  when  Tom  King  won 
over  to  his  interests  the  two  men  who  had  been  placed  in 
his  cell  by  infonniug  them  about  the  chest  of  hidden 
treasure,  Mr.  ".'apner,  the  governor,  was  listening  at  the 
door. 

"  He  heard  all  that  was  said  on  both  sides,  and  then 
just  when  they  had  made  every  arrangement,  he  burst 
•nto  the  cell,  bad  Biggs  and  Wilson  locked  np  for  con- 
ipiring  with  the  prisoner  to  maka  an  attempt,  and  placed 
two  fresh  men  in  the  cell. 

"  Well,  some  time  after  thai,  from  some  cause  <xe  oths?, 
[  don't  know  what,  Mr.  Tapner  lost  hia  situstioa  of 
governor  of  Newgate.  I  have  heard  that  it  wad  in  con- 
sequence of  gross  misconduct  that  he  waa  removed  from 
his  post ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  Aft<»r  he  had  lotst  hia  anug  situation  I^SBppose  things 
^^t    bad   wlLfe  liUn,   aa'J   t.i    ha  cpali  io  t»o  bstler. 


he  bethought  himaelf  of  the  information  he  bad  iiC^J^rmU 
ally  gained  concerning  the  buried  treasure. 

"  Accordingly  down  here  he  comes,  and  took  up  hin 
quarters  at  this  inn. 

"  3.9  ccniraenced  making  his  inquiries  in  a  very 
cautiova  manner,  but  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  I 
was  not  long  before  I  fonnd  that  be  had  coiiae  down  to 
dig  for  the  treasure. 

"Of  course  I  took  good  Care  aot  to  maVa  him  aware 
that  I  knew  so  much- 

"  He  went  off  like  the  other  two  nad  done,  and  one 
night  he,  too,  failed  to  return. 

"  But  he  was  found  the  next  morning  not  very  far  off. 

•'  He  was  lying  on  the  grooEd  in  a  bieeding  condition 
—he  had  evidently  crawled  for  eome  distance,  and  waa 
quite  insensible. 

"As  he  (^rried  some  money  with  him,  the  nearest 
doctor  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  his  case,  but  he  said 
almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  that  there  was  very  little  ii 
any  hope. 

"  Hs  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  terrific  wound  on 
the  ht-ad  which  the  governor  had  received  had  been  in- 
flicted by  some  such  implement  as  a  spade. 

"At  last  Mr.  Tapner  got  better,  but  it  waa  in  body 
60  iy 

'  Tlie  blow  upon  the  head  had  fractured  the  skull,  and 
had  caused  severe  injury  to  the  brain. 

"  The  effect  of  this  was  that,  though  he  recovered,  he 
never  gained  his  reason,  and  ever  sin(»  that  time  he  has 
been  nothing  but  a  hopeless,  raving,  but  harmless  maniac, 
for  ever  playing  such  tricks  as  you  have  seen  to-night. 

"  He  wanders  continually  about  the  forest,  as  though 
in  search  of  the  treasure.  This  is  what  some  people  say, 
though  for  my  own  part  I  don't  believe  he  has  got  sense 
enough  even  for  that." 

Such  was  the  landlord's  tale. 

It  was  a  dreadful  one,  and  even  the  highwapnen 
could  not  avoid  feeling  somo  amount  of  compassion  fo"? 
the  ex-governor,  although  he  L  ad  been  auch  a  bitter  foe 
to  Tom. 

A  di^ad  silence  followed  the  recital  of  this  atory. 

"  You  have  not  told  us  one  thing,"  said  Tom  King,  at 
l»jg  V  who  had  quite  succeeded  in  recovering  his  com- 
posure. 

"What  is  it,  ab-r 

"  Why,  you  have  told  us  that  the  governor  was  found 
badly  wounded  in  the  head,  as  it  would  seem  by  a  spade. 
Now.  by  whom  was  that  blow  inflicted?" 

Ttie  landlord  iuo^tR  tiis  tieatl 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "there  are  a  great  many  who  would 
like  to  know  that!" 

"  Then,  has  it  never  been  foond  out  ?" 

'•Never,  from  that  day  to  this." 

*  How  strange  V 

"  It  is  strange.  I  have  always  auspected  that  the  two 
turnkeys,  Biggs  and  Wilson,  are  guilty  of  the  deed,  for 
they  al  ways  spoke  bitterly  of  the  governor." 

"  But  vnu  say  they  had  disappeared  before  the  governor 
arrived.' 

"  Oh  yes  V 

"  It  is  a  great  mystery  I" 

"  And  will  remain  e>j,  x  am  afraid.  Of  course,  if  the 
governor  could  be  once  rfstored  to  reason  he  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  tell  who  his  assailants  were,  but  thai 
seems  impossible.  He  seems  doomed  to  die,  as  he  has  so 
long  lived — a  raving  maniac !  But — but  what  is  the 
matter,  sir?     What  is  amiss?" 

These  words  were  hastily  addressed  by  the  landlord  to 
Tom  King,  who  had  sprang  suddenly  from  hia  chair. 

His  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  window,  and  Claude 
and  Jack  instantly  glanced  in  that  direction. 

As  they  did  so  they  comprehended  instantly  the  be- 
haviour of  Tom  King. 

With  his  face  pressed  close  against  the  window  pane, 
au<i  faring  anxiouaiy  into  the  room,  was  Richard  Nares. 


CHAPTER  DXXIII. 

DICK  TURPDf   AUD  MAUD     FIND  THE    MRANS  O?  EGRSSi 
FKOM   THE   VAULT. 

What  an  unfortunate  thing  it  was  that  Dick  Turpin,  is 
hie  hastft,  should  have  omitted  to  fasten  that  secret  dncr 
which  Maud's  keen  eyes  had  with  so  laHcb  diSii-olij  (J©. 
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Bat  he  knew  ths-l  his  enemies  vyould  not  long  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  ruse  he  had  adopted ;  aud  so,  as  we  have 
fcl  ready  stated,  he  darted  through  the  secret  door,  drag- 
ging ius  fair  companion  after  him. 

It  is  most  probable  that  if  Dick  Turpin  had  been  alone 
he  would  not  have  been  so  greatly  agitated  as  he  was,  and 
would  have  retained  that  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
and  coolness  to  which  alone  on  so  many  occ&slons  he 
most  unquestionably  owed  his  life  and  liberty. 

But  that  he  was  exceediugly  anxious  upon  Mftad't  ac- 
count, the  reader  can  easily  imagine. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Dick  Turpin  b&d  by  no 
means  recovered  from  the  serious  w/Tiud  that  had  been 
inflict»d  uDon  hia  head,  and  which  wa?  8c  near  proving 
fatal 

So  far  rrom  this  being  the  case,  he  feh  giddy,  eic^^  and 
faint,  while  every  now  and  then  a  mist  of  blood  would 
seem  to  collect  beiore  his  eyes,  and  he  would  reel  slightly. 

He  was  too  weak  and  enfeebled  to  be  equal  to  such  ex- 
ertion as  he  had  been  making,  and  the  excitement  ol  the 
last  few  minutes  could  not  but  tell  most  fearfully  ux)on 
him. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  the  reader  will  not  feel  stir- 
prised  that  Dick  Turpin  should  hastily  p'lll  the  door  after 
him,  and  descend  the  flight  of  step*  without  first  pausing 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spring  had  caught. 

If  he  had  done  this,  all  would  have  been  well,  and  he 
•would  have  been  saved  much  danger  and  distress. 

His  disappearance  from  the  armoury  would  hare  seemed 
like  magic  to  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  ofB(;ers,  for  the  secret 
door  was  so  well  concealed  that  the  chances  wero  a  tiiou- 
eand  to  one  against  their  finding  it. 

But  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise. 

When  Maud  ciung  terriliedly  to  him,  and  apprised  him 
of  the  coming  of  his  foes,  Dick  Tm^pin  could  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

But  as  he  listened,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  rushing 
down  the  slippery  staircase  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  the 
police  officers  came  upon  his  ears  with  greater  and  greater 
distinctness,  he  was  forced  into  a  belief  of  that  whicu  he 
would  gladly  have  discredited. 

By  what  moans  the  officers  had  found  the  secret  door, 
ho  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagine. 

He  recollected  full  well  that  on  a  former  and  not  long- 
distant  occasion  he  himself  and  his  three  comrades  had 
searched  narrowly  in  aU  directions,  but  without  success. 

How  it  was  Maud  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it  in 
that  moment  of  pressing  need,  ha  had  not  bad  time*  to  I 
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Still,  she  hAd  been  occupied  for  soma  time,  whereas  tne  i 
ofiieers  had  not  appeared  to  be  delayed  one  moment. 

All  this  was  puzzling  and  perplexing  to  Dick  T'^rpin, 
who  was  laV/ouriug  under  the  conviction  that  he  had  pro- 
perly closed  and  secured  the  door. 

He  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
tliiaking  the  matter  out. 

Other  matters  of  a  more  important  nature  pressed  upon 
his  brain,  for  was  not  his  own  and  his  companion's  posi- 
tion more  imminent  and  critical  than  before  ? 

Surely  yes,  for  while  they  were  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  there  did  seem  to  be  some  chance  of  making 
their  escape. 

But  now  they  had  descended  beneath  the  surface — they 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  vault  which  seemed  to  nave  no 
other  means  of  egress  than  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered,  and  before  which  the  officers  now  stood  in  a  dense 
throng,  clamouring  loudly  for  surrender  and  arlmittance. 

Maud  was  ready  to  swoon  with  terror. 

She  firmly  believed  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  cap- 
tare  of  her  ousband  was  a  certainty. 

With  all  her  might  she  struggled  against  the  feeling  of 
faintness  that  came  so  strongly  over  her.  She  tried  her 
utmost  to  be  calm  and  to  cheer  her  husband,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  she  succeeded. 

As  for  Dick  Turpin,  he  was  not  himself. 

He  was  not  equal  to  the  present  esrercencT,  and  he 
felt  it. 

He  was  not  so  strong  as  he  had  fancied  he  was  and  he 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  one  »cccs«ioa  of 
weakness  followed  another. 

His  eyesight  failed  him.  and  he  was  iasl.  falling  into  a 
Qreamy.  trance-lika  state,  from  which  Maud  could  not 
liiuse  him,  for  she  was  half  dead  with  fright  herself. 

IMck  """'-'  hear  his  enemies  barm'ng  at  the  door;  ke 


was  dimly  conscious  that  some  one  was  speaking  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  but  what  wao  said  he  know  not,  and,  wkat 
was  more,  he  did  not  BOvm  to  have  energy  suflScient  to 
make  the  attempt. 
This  state  of  things  was  dreadful  to  think  npon. 
The  officers  had  only  to  break  down  the  door — and, 
strong  as  it  was,  it  could  not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle, — 
and  then  what  an  easy  prey  the  bold  highwayman  would 
be{ 

V^  wotdd  fall  into  the  hands  of  bis  captors  without  a 
strjggle. 

Suddenly,  the  loud  report  of  a  pistol  struck  upon  hia 
ears,  and,  with  a  crashing,  splitting  noise,  he  could  hear 
the  bullet  force  its  way  through  the  wood-work. 

In  all   probability,  this  was  about  the  only  sound  tl'.at 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  recallinK   Dick  Turpin  to 
I  imself. 
He  started  like  one  awaking  from  some  awful  dream. 
His  thoughts  reverted  instantly  tc  his  fair  companion. 
"  Maud,  Maud !"  he  crieci,  in   a  low  but  earnest  voice ; 
"Maud,  Maud  !     Speak  to  me,  dearest !    Tell  me  that  yai 
are  not  hurt — tell  me  that  the  bullet  has  not  injured 
you !" 

Matrd  made  a  powerful  effort  to  speak. 
But  her  voice  failed  her. 

A  ftiint,  murmuring,  inarticulate  sound  was  all  that 
issued  from  her  lips. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Dick  Turpin  should  at  once 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  wounded. 

The  bare  thought  produced  an  immediate  and  wonder- 
ful revulsion  of  feeling. 

His  weakness  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment. 
In  a  second  he  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  men. 

"  Speak  to  me !"  he  cried,  in  anguished  tones.     "  Tell 
me — oh,  tell  me ! — are  you  hurt  ?" 
"No — no!"  said  Maud,  in  a  whisper. 
This  was  the  case. 

It  was  terror  alone  which  had  prevented  her  from  speak- 
ing before. 

"Cheer  up,  then,  darling!"  said  Dick,  in  somethinj? 
like  his  old  voice — "cheer  up!  Perilous  as  our  position 
seems,  I  somehow  have  the  conviction  that  all  will  be 
well.  Yos,  yes !  I  do  not  feel  as  I  am  sure  I  shall  feel 
when  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  am  about  to  be  delivered 
to  my  foes !" 

'Hark — h»~'^]^  Baid  Maud,   whose  courage  rose  nov» 

that  she  'jeneld  the  change  which  had  come  over  her  hus- 

basi*      "  Hark — hark   how  they  are   hammering  at    the 

jor .     Surely,  In  a  minute,  or  even  less,  they  will  have  h 

down  !" 

"  Nay,  nay — do  aot  be  afraid !  The  door  is  very  strong, 
and  well  secured.  It  wiU  be  no  easy  matter  to  force  it 
from  its  hinges." 

"  But  what  hope  hare  you  of  escape  ?" 
"  Have  you  forgotten,  Maud,  that  we  have  made  no  ex- 
amination of  this  place  ?     It  seems  like  a  vault,  but  yet 
there  may  bo  an  exit  from  it." 
"  Let  us  look,  then." 

"Lean  upon  me,  Maud,  and  be  of  good  cheer!    Do  not 
let  your  heart  fail  y»u !" 
"  But  the  door !" 

"  They  are  working  away  with  right  good  will,  I  grant. 
But  come  this  way,  dear  one !  From  the  partial  freshness 
of  the  air,  I  have  every  hope  that  th<^re  is  some  opening 
by  which  we  can  leave  this  dismal  place." 

Dick  Turpin  spoke  this  in  order  to  cheer  Maud's  droop- 
ing spirits,  for,  in  good  truth,  he  was  by  no  means  assured 
of  the  correctness  of  what  he  stated. 
But  he  hoped  all  would  turn  oi*  as  he  had  anticipated. 
WTiile  speaking  to  Maud  in  the  manner  we  have  re- 
lated, the  reader  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
tlvat  he  was  idly  standing  stilL 

He  was.   on  the  contrary,  looking  eagerly  aroond  in 
search  of  some  means  by  which  he  could  leave  the  vault 
For  a  time  he  was  unsuccessful. 

The  lettering  upon  the  door  distressed  and  agitated 
him,  and  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  search  with 
that  calmness  necessary  for  success. 

The  police  officers  had  evidently  ma.~o  up  their  mimla 
to  destroy  the  door,  and  were  bending  ail  their  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

Already  it  showed  signs  of  demolition,  and  no  doafcj 
ere  long  n  would  be  forced  fjon  its  V-R^at, 
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It  ia  easy  to  conceive  that  Ttirpin's  attention  was 
<ilivided  between  what  the  oflBcers  ware  doiup  »nd  the 
task  which  he  had  set  himself  to  perform. 

Suddenly,  however,  while  he  was  making  <%  secjnd 
round  of  the  vault,  Dick  fancied  he  perceived  that  in  one 
part,  near  to  the  floor,  the  wall  looked  of  a  different 
colour  to  what  it  did  elsewhere. 

Stooping  down,  he  tapped  with  ths  butt-ond  cf  bio 
pistol  against  it. 

The  dull,  heavy  sound  wnich  was  giron  fortb  coavm&od 
tim  it  Wfts  wood. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  found  that  tne  ttoocI  waa  is 
such  a  rotten,  crumbling  condition  that  the  butt  ol  his 
(astol  sank  deeply  into  it,  almost  as  though  it  was 
sponge. 

TJpou  making  this  discorery,  Dick's  hopes  revived. 

Restoring  the  pistol  to  his  belt,  he  took  hold  of  th« 
ptece  of  wood  with  both  hands. 

A  slight  effort  of  strength  enabled  him  to  tear  iliis 
piece  of  wood  completely  down ;  and  when  he  had  done 
prf^,  avmalJ  arched  opening  was  disclosed,  which  seemed  to 
Jf^ftd  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  piece  of  wood  which  Turpin  had  displaced  iiid 
evidently  served  as  a  door,  but  age  and  damp  had  com- 
pletely rotted  it  away,  so  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  sj-vzigy 
mass. 

Dick  etooped  down  and  passed  under  this  archway 
v;ithout  hesitation,  dragging  Maud  after  him,  who  natu- 
rally shrank  from  venturing  into  such  a  dreadfal-looking 
place. 

But  she  subm-itted  passively  to  bo  drawn  along  by  ber 
husband. 

The  passage — for  such  it  was — stretched  stralg&t  before 
them,  but  it  was  nan-ow  and  vei-y  low. 

In  a  half-stooping  posture  they  ran  along  it, 

Dick  Turpin  had  made  this  discovery  and  entered  the 
passage  only  just  in  time,  for  a  loud  crash  and  a  shont, 
followed  by  a  hubbub  of  voices  and  the  trampling  of  foot- 
steps, announced  the  fact  that  the  door,  strong  as  is  was, 
tad  been  broken  down  by  the  police. 

There  was  now  no  obstacle — no  barrier  <rf  any  kind 
between  Dick  Turpin  and  his  foes. 

It  was  now  just  a  question  of  which  could  rua  ihe 
fastest  through  those  dismal  passages. 

Tui-pin  felt  the  perspiration  start  out  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  gasped  painfully  for  breath,  for  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  his  position  was  now  far  more 
desperate  than  it  had  been  before. 

The  loud  report  of  a  pistol  came  at  this  moment  upon 
fcis  ears,  but  at  w^at  it  was  lired,  or  why,  was  more  than 
hs  •■ould  t«il. 

The  buHet  did  not  injure  either  himself  or  hia  com- 
peniou,  and  so  he  troubled  himself  no  nvore  about  it 

Just  at  this  moment,  Dick  came  to  a  place  where  the 
piissage  divided  itself  into  two,  and  bninched  off  into  two 
aifferent  directions. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  which  way  he  should  go, 
fcud  then,  feeling  ttiat  it  was  a  matter  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence, he  took  the  turning  to  his  right  hand. 

Along  this  he  ran  as  fast  as  Maud  could  follow  him. 

They  could  hear  their  foes  plainly  enough,  and  then 
Ihe  sound  seemed  to  grow  fainter. 

Suddenly  a  tremendous  discharge  of  firearms  burst 
upon  their  ears. 

It  was  followed  without  any  appreci^bls  pause  by 
another,  after  which  all  grew  still. 

CHAPTER  DXXIV. 

DICK  TCBPn»  DISCOVERS  THE  SKKl£TON   EN   THE   VA'tTLT 
BENEATH  THE   DESERTED   MANblOS. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  volley,  and  what  was  meant 
by  it,  will  presently  be  explained  to  the  reader. 

for  a  little  while  longer  we  must  confine  our  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  Dick  Turpin. 

That  the  terrific  report  of  firearms  in  tiat  narrov  pee- 
»«ge  should  oc  very  perplexing  to  Dick  Turpin  tbe  reader 
scarcely  requires  to  be  told. 

I  le  could  not  imagine  what  ever  could  be  the  motive  that 
prompted  so  strange  a  proceeding. 

1  u  his  astonishment  he  paused  to  listen  intently,  and  aa 
be  did  so  he  fancied  he  could  hear  groans,  as  thocgh 
O'rjng  from  persons  who  wen)  badly  wounded. 

To  lisgsr.  however,  was  most  probably  to  oourt  itsA 


or  capture,  and  so,  leaving  this  strange  oTent  aa3Q!T»<& 
D  ick  Turpin  hurried  on  along  the  pa*i«ge. 

Ere  he  had  gone  many  yards  further,  LovrsT&r,  hia 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  door. 

It  was  in  qnite  as  decayed  a  condition  as  the  one  r  hich 
he  had  pollea  down  with  so  much  ease. 

Placing  his  shoulder  against  it,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
cf  feeling  it  give  way  before  the  pressure  he  applied  to  it 
Ar.ofcbsr  push,  and  the  door  was  down. 

^asESg  ttirough  it,  they  now  found  thems<-Ives  in  a 
(raulted  r  h&mber,  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  one  tuey 
Lad  so  lately  left. 

Ijffit  tbia  vault  was  filled  with  so  horrible  an  odour 
that  tbey  were  compell&i  to  draw  back  for  soma  <i^ 
tance. 

Maud  ohuddered. 

"  This  is  dreadful  I"  she  said. 

"  It  smells  like  a  chamel-bou^.' 

"  It  does  indeed  I  Oh,  Dick,  it  woalJ  no!  he  j;.>?-Jh=5 
to  bear  such  an  atmosphere  ao  that !" 

"Wait  a  moment,  dearest,  and  then  all  will  be  well' 
The  foul  vapours  with  which  the  atraosphere  of  that  vault 
is  loaded  will  rush  out  into  the  passag-^,  while  fresh  sit 
will  take  its  place.     Wait  a  moment !"' 

Maud  stood  still,  but  she  was  compelled  tc  co^er  up  bar 
mouth  while  she  did  so. 

A  most  suspicious  stillness  reigned  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  bad  come. 

Had  the  officers  given  up  the  chase  ? 

It  seemed  so,  for  as  Dick  stood  and  listened  he  found 
himself  unable  to  detect  the  least  sound  indicative  of  thei/ 
approach. 

This  circumstance,  however,  instead  of  imparting  thj 
I'^ast  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  our  hero,  only  made  him 
still  more  anxious  and  alarmed. 

He  would  have  preferred  a  thousand  times  over  to  have 
heard  his  enemies  hard  upon  his  track. 

He  would  have  known  then  what  he  had  to  expect,  bnt 
this  mysterious  cessation  of  hostilities  boded,  he  felt  con- 
vinced, no  good  to  him. 

Evidently  his  foes  were  adopting  some  deep-laid 
scheme,  by  which  they  hoped  to  si;cure  his  capture. 

But  if  that  scheme  depended  in  the  least  degree  upoa 
the  calculation  that  he  would  be  thrown  off  his  guard, 
Dick  felt  that  it  would  fail. 

He  determined  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  careful  than 
he  had  ever  been  before. 

Maud,  however,  experienced  soma  deg^ree  of  sntisfactioa 
upon  making  the  discovery  that  their  foes  were  no  longer 
so  close  behind  them,  and  Dick  encouraged  her  ia  this 
idsa,  ic-T  he  bi-Iiaved  it  v^Cild  1m  foolish  were  he  to  mak« 
tier  a  panicip.iior  iii  flis  own  re-ij-s. 

"  Let  us  advance  now,"  he  sa  d ;  "  tho  air  within  by  thia 
time  wiU  be  comparatively  puie.    Come,  ti)llow  me  I 

"  But  Dick " 

"  Whnt,  dearest?" 

"  \Vht>re  think  you  these  gloomy  passage?  will  lead  t 
What  have  we  to  hope  for  if  we  continue  our  progresa 
along  them  ? " 

"That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  We  must  go  on,  and 
hope  for  the  best." 

Maud  sighed. 

She  felt  there  was  not  much  consolation  to  be  derived  ■ 
from  this,  and  yet  she  asked  herself,  what  could  they  do  ? 

Upon  entering  the  vault,  Dick  Turpin  looked  anxiously 
about  him  for  some  means  of  egress. 

But  at  the  first  glance  his  eye  rested  upon  an  object 
upon  which  his  gaze  became  fixed  instantly. 

It  was  only  »iimly  and  indistinctly,  however,  that  he 
could  see  what  this  object  was,  and,  impelled  by  an  irre- 
sistible curiosity,  he  advanced  towards  it. 

Maud  followed,  but  the  moment  tho  horrible  gpectacJo 
was  revealed  to  her  vision  in  all  its  ghastliuess,  she  shud- 
■icred,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face,  so  that  her 
svos  should  no  longer  behold  it 

'  But  Dick  had  seen  strange  sights  before  then,  though  ne 
thought  never  one  so  truly  horrible. 

In  a  strange,  huddled-up,  sitting  posture,  with  his  bacjj 
leaning  against  tSe  'riH  of  the  vault,  was  the  fijfure  of  a 
man. 

it  had,  however,  almost  lost  all  semblance  of 
htiTnanity.  From  the  bead  every  particle  of  tiesli  had 
disappeared,  leaving  the  skull  bare  and  polished. 

Such  was  the  case  with  every  part  of  the  body. 
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_  Not  one  shred  of  fleah  or  akia  anywhere  adhered  to 
it.  The  glistening  bonea  were,  howeverj  covered  iu 
many  places  by  fragments  of  apparel. 

By  these  fragments  of  apparel  the  sex  of  the  skeleton 
could  alone  be  determined. 

Sufficient,  however,  remained  to  enable  Dick  to  pivv 
nonnce  the  skeleton  to  be  that  of  a  man. 

Truly  was  it  an  awful  sight,  and  a  strange  one  too^ 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  high- 
wayman  should  look  upon  it  with  the  amount  of  interest 
he  evidently  did. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  the  wrists  and 
ankles  of  the  skeleton  wore  manacled. 

The  circlets  of  iron  now  pressed  upon  nothing  but 
bone,  and  fitted  loosely,  yet  there  they  were,  and  t/ie 
chains  proceeding  from  them  were  fastened  to  the  wall. 

Round  the  bony  wrist  was  a  stout  belt  of  iron,  which 
must  ha,Te  weighed  many  pounds. 

To  this  was  attached  a  chain  of  massive  links,  ''.nd 
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this  was  senvited  to  sii  immense  iron  ring  which  waa 
strongly  set  in  the  stone-work  near  the  skeleton's  head. 

From  this,  it  was  palpable  that  the  form  upon  whicli 
Dick  gaaed  had  in  life  been  a  prisoner. 

But  how  it  was  that  he  remained  there  in  that  con- 
dition was  a  mystery. 

Many  and  many  a  rolling  year  had  elapsed  since  that 
poor  wretch  had  breathed  his  last,  but  there  still  re> 
mained  sufficient  of  the  apparel  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  manfactured  in  an  ape  long  since  gone  by. 

The  most  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
strange  spectacle  was  that  the  unhappv  victim  had  been 
chained  to  the  wail  in  that  noisome  vault,  and  left  to 
perish  of  starvation. 

There  was  a  pitcher  at  the  skeleton's  feet,  which  had 
doubtless  once  held  water,  but  now  it  was  dry. 

Dick  Tnrpin  felt  an  amount  ot  interest  in  this  figara 
for  whicli  lie  could  scarcely  anconnt. 

He  felt  that  ho  would  give  much  to  learn  its  history* 
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ana  he  hoped — thoagb  ine  hope  seemed  a  vaiu  ono — 
tbat  tho  time  would  come  when  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  particulars. 

!Maud  shrank  back.  ' 

"  Come  away,  Dick !"  she  said — "  oh,  come  away  t  Do 
not  look  upon  that  awful  sight  I  It  is  horrible—  "nost 
horrible !" 

"  It  is  horrible,  Maud — I  grant  you  that ;  but  'these 
poor  relics  of  humanity  ought  not  to  have  the  eSecia  of 
Inspiring  terror  in  your  heart." 

"  They  ought  not" 

"Uncover  your  eyes,  then,  and  looK  upon  it.  Perhaps 
never  again  will  you  behold  anything  so  singular  !* 

"I  hope  I  never  shall!"  said  Maud,  as  she  un- 
covered her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  replaced  her 
hands. 

"  But  what  an  awful  fate  this  must  have  been  to  have 
crertaken  anyone  !  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  Before, 
I  had  no  idea  such  barbarity  existed,  though  I  have  seon 
enough  of  the  evil  side  of  human  nature  !" 

'•  What  barbarity  ?" 

"Ah,  Maud,  I  find  in  glancing  hastily  you  have  not 
noticed  the  most  singular  sight  of  all.  Look,  now — the 
poor  figure  cannot  harm  you  !  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
Us  wrists,  ankles,  and  waist  are  heavily  manacled,  and 
that  it  is  chained  to  the  wall  ?" 

"  I  do — I  do  1"  replied  Maud,  who,  when  she  heard 
this,  felt  her  curiosity  assume  the  mastery  over  every 
other  feeling,  and  she  now  gazed  intentJy  upon  the  skele- 
ton, despite  tho  disgust  which  she  stiove  vainly  to  re- 
press. ' 

"  Is  not  that  a  horrible  fate,  Maud  ?" 

"  It  is— it  is  !" 

"You  see  it  is  quite  clear  and  beyond  all  dispute  that 
this  unfortunate  being,  let  him  be  whom  he  may,  has  been 
chained  to  the  wall,  and  there  left  to  starve  until  death 
freed  him  from  his  sufferings." 

"  Could  such  thiiigs  be  done  intentionally  ?" 

"  I  am  loth  to  think  so,  and  yet  there  are  people  In  the 
world  who  never  care  a  jot  how  much  others  suffer,  so 
that  they  are  free  from  pain  themselves." 

"  But  look  !"  said  Maud,  "  it  would  seem  that  at  some 
time  or  other  he  must  have  been  supplied  with  food,  or 
at  any  rate  with  water." 

Maud  pointed  to  the  pitcher  by  tho  side  of  the  skeleton 
a.?  she  spoke. 

"  It  does  seem  like  it,  Maud,"  replied  Turpin  ;  "  but 
this,  I  fear,  is  one  of  those  things  about  which  we  shall 
never  know  any  more  than  we  do  at  present." 

"  It  is  very  probable  ;  but  Dick " 

"  What?" 

"  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  danger  we  are 
in  ?  While  we  are  lingering  here,  the  ofScers  may  take 
measures  to  surround  us." 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Maud,"  replied  Turpin, 
who  gave  a  sudden  start  when  his  companion  spoke,  "  but 
if  you  will  believe  me,  I  was  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  sad  spectacle,  and  so  full  of 
various  conjectures  concerning  it,  that  I  had  in  truth  for- 
gotten that  we  were  in  so  much  peril  I" 

"  I  feared  as  much." 

"  Thanks,  Maud,  for  recalling  me  to  myself  !  Above 
all  others,  this  is  not  the  time  to  linger  over  such  things. 
How  silent  all  this  place  is!  "Where  can  the  officers  be? 
Why  have  they  abandoned  the  search  ?" 

"  I  am  bewildered." 

"  So  am  I.  Still,  the  best  and  only  thing  to  Ibe  do^'e  is 
to  push  on  through  these  passages,  in  the  hope  that  by 
doing  so  we  may  at  length  emerge  into  the  open  air." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of  such  a  thing?" 

"  I  do.    I  believe  there  is  every  probability  of  il." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  at  the  time  when  the  mansion  above  us  was 
sailt— and  that  must  be  hundreds  of  years  ago— it  was 
customary  to  construct  such  secret  passages  as  these,  so 
;Lftt,  in  the  event  of  such  a  thing  being  necessary,  the 
inhabitants  might  quit  the  dwelling  unperceived.'' 
I  have  often  read  of  such  things." 

"No  doubt  you  have." 

"  And  you  expect  that  this  passage  will  lead  ns  to  Bome 
fiiftance  from  the  house  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  expect*' 

■^^  S  hope  it  will." 
thi do  Ii  bit  come,  let  n^  trj  to  ft      aome  exit  from 


this  vault,  though  I  feel  convinced  that  were  I  to  live  • 
thousand  years  1  should  never  forget  that  ghastly  sight !" 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  strange  that  the  officers  shoitM 
have  suddenly  become  so  silent  ?" 

"  It  is  most  inexplicable." 

"  I  ceuld  almost  bring  myself  to  beiieve  that  while  we 
reicain  here  we  shall  be  in  no  danger." 

"  You  must  not  give  way  to  this  feeling,  dear  Maud  I 
We  are  in  danger  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  ol  here  the 
better." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  It" 

"  And  no  wonder.  There  is  one  thing  which  puzzles 
me.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  the  rapid  discharge  of  two  volleys  of  firearms 
in  succession.  Something  must  be  meant  by  it,  but  what, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  think.  1  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  whether  it  bodes  me  good  or  ill.  It  was 
done  by  my  foes,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  think  the  last. 
Still,  I  a?xi  baffled,  and  scarce  know  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  dx  to  do !" 


CHAPTER  DXXV. 

MH.  WniQ»._JS  Am)  HIS  OFFICEUS  MEET  WITH  A   TERRIBLK 
MISHAP  IN   THE  SUBTEKRANEOUS  PASSAGE. 

Dick  Turpin  spoke  the  truth. 

He  was  puzzled,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the  singular 
occurrences  set  conjecture  at  defiance. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
Dick  longed  to  hear  some  sounds  that  would  indicate  that 
his  foes  were  keeping  up  the  chase. 

He  felt  that  would  be  a  satisfaction  could  he  but  hear 
some  sounds. 

The  reason  is,  that  then  he  would  have  known  just 
what  he  had  to  expect,  and  would  have  been  under  no 
sort  of  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  what  should  be  his  course 
of  action. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  silence  of  the 
ofilcese  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had  hit  upon  some 
sch<?me  by  which  they  could  make  sure  of  capturing  him. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dick  had  all  the  time  a 
feeling  hanging  over  his  head  that  something  was  about 
to  happen  of  a  disagreeable  character. 

No  doubt  the  reader  feels  quite  as  curiotis  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  oiiicers  as  Turpin  did,  and  also  would 
like  to  have  the  mystery  of  those  two  rapid  discharges  of 
firearms  fully  explained. 

To  do  this,  we  will  for  a  little  while  leave  Dick  Turpin 
and  Maud  alone  with  the  skeleton  in  that  dreary  vault, 
seeking  to  find  some  mode  of  exit  from  it,  while  we  devote 
a  brief  space  to  the  chronicling  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Wriggles  and  his  officers. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  the 
moment  when  the  police  officers,  having  found  that  Dick 
Turpin  had  played  them  a  trick,  had  demolished  the  door 
and  rushed  into  the  armoury. 

How  they  found  this  apartment  racant  we  already 
know. 

The  secret  door  standing  partly  open  was  a  thirii?  that 
could  act  escape  the  most  cursory  observation  of  the 
oflBcers,  who  hurriedly  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
armoury  in  search  of  some  indication  of  the  route  by 
which  the  fugitives  had  left  it. 

Tbut  was  a  glorious  discovery,  and  with  elated  hearts 
they  all  rushed  down  tho  staircase. 

Mr.  Wriggles  went  first,  and  uttered  the  most  hor^ble 
cries,  indicative  of  the  exultation  which  he  felt. 

How  it  was  that  they  all  reached  tho  bottom  t*r  tho 
spiral  staircase  in  the  incredibly  short  space  in  which 
they  did  without  meeting  with  some  seriou^ii  accident  is  a 
mystery. 

The  steps  were  Worn  and  brokeo,  and  slipperj  with 
damp. 

The  ofiicera,  however,  were  lucky  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom  without  having  had  a  fall. 

They  were  brought  up  with  great  suddenness  by  the 
strong  door  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  ^e  spir^ 
et«p8. 

They  had  not  been  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  oDstacle, 
and  consequently  they  came  against  it  with  great  force. 

The  confusion  tnus  caused  lasted  but  a  moment. 

Mr.  "Wrijjgles  waved  his  lantern,  and  caused  the  beami 
of  uj,  to  f^  in  rapid  succession  oyer  every  portion  <rt 
the  door. 
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H«  ground  his  teeth  when  he  saw  how  strong  ii  looked 

tnd  how  well  it  appeared  to  be  seoured  to  tho  stonG-work- 

There  were  no  fastenings,  toe,  i^t  i**  oaoJd  me,  and, , 

therefore,  as  he  not  nnnatonUy  itaagaied,  tkey  mnat  be 

on  the  other  sifie. 

From  the  moment  when  he  saw  the  secrat  door  was 
0{)en,  he  congratulated  himself  that  hia  troubles  were 
almost  over,  and  that  he  should  achieve  hi»  long-scngpM 
purpose  without  much  trouble. 

He  had,  as  he  considered,  ran  the  redoat)table  msbw&y- 
man  to  earth. 

But  now  that  strong  door  quite  altered  the  aspect  of 
f^Sairs,  and  he  foresaw  that  he  should  have  a  great  d'raJ  of 
trouble. 
This  thutfght  occupied  his  mind  for  but  a  n'.oment. 
Drawicg  a  pistol  from  hia  belt,  ba  seized  it  by  the 
muzzle,  and  struck  some  heavy  blows  on  the  door  isC^h 
the  butt-end  of  it. 

A  hollow,  reverberating  noise  ensued,  but  S3  aotloe 
whatever  was  taken  of  his  summons, 
liaising  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  he  shouted : 
"  Dick  Turpin  !  Once  for  all,  and  all  for  ono»-  -mil 
you  surrender  ?  I  am  determined  to  stand  no  more  of 
your  foolery  1  If  you  don't  give  in  at  once,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  expect  the  worst  I  Will  you  sur- 
render ?     If  you  don't  reply,  I'll  batter  the  door  down  !" 

To  this  speech  there  came  not  a  word  nor  a  sound  in 
reply. 

Infuriated  beyond  measure,  Mr.  Wriggles  rapidly 
reversed  the  pistol  he  held  in  his  hand,  and,  taking  a 
hasty  aim,  fired  at  thle  middle  of  the  door. 

There  was  a  crash  of  wood- work,  and,  when  the  smoke 
had  rolled  away,  Mr.  Wriggles  perceived  that  the  bullet 
Lad  gone  through  the  door. 
But  it  did  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  other  effect. 
There  was  no  cry  or  groan   that  would  indicate  that 
either  of  the  fugitives  had  been  hit 
Mr.  Wriggles  was  furious  at  having  beeJi  foiled  again, 
"Down  with  tlie  door!"  hn  volVil.     '  P — n   you  p11  ! 
▼hat  do  Ton  <>»*:^  ua  Mte  steps  l!Ke  ttia«  tor,  HK*  a  paro» 
ut  stuck  pigs  ?     Down  with  the  door  ! — batter  it  down,  I 
•ay  I" 

"It  strikes  me,  Mr.  W.,"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  '  that's  a 
d — d  sight  easier  said  than  done!  llowsomedever,  here 
goes  1" 

The  police  officers  now  made  one  unanimous  attack 
upon  the  door,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  battering  it 
from  its  hinges. 

But  the  door  was  strong  and  well  set  in  the  wali,  and 
resisted  bravely  the  furious  onslaught  that  W3>s  made 
upon  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  police  offlcers 
were  but  ill  provided  with  such  implements  as  would 
serve  to  batter  down  a  door. 

They  were,  too,  in  a  very  inconvenient  position  to  {per- 
form such  a  deed,  tor  they  could  not  stand  fairly  before 
the  door. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  difficulties,  they  hammered 
and  slushed  away  with  right  good  will. 

The  door  was  only  a  wooden  one,  and  after  tne  lapse  of 
some  time,  the  officers,  by  penseveringly  continuing  their 
efforts,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  door  from  its  hiuKea. 

It  was  reduced  almost  to  splinters,  though,  before  it 
gave  way. 

Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  companions  tumultnously  de« 
Bcended  the  two  steps  that  led  down  into  the  vault. 

The  former  waved  his  lantern  about  him,  and  stood 
io  readiness  to  fire,  should  his  eye  by  chance  alight  upon 
the  person  of  the  highwayman. 

But  nothing  save  the  dark  walls  of  the  vault  met  his 
straining  vision,  and  an  oath  of  disappointment  escaped 
his  lips, 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  he  gasped,  and  he  turned  round 
twice  on  his  heels  as  bespoke — "  where  are  they,  I  say  ?" 
"D — d  if  I  know,  Mr.  W.  I"  said  an  unmistakable 
voice.     "This  here  is  about  the  rnmmest  start  as  ever 
I  ^nowed,  that  it  is !" 
•'  Peace,  fool !" 
■*  U&,  you  be  d— d  t'- 

"  Mr.  Wriggles  turned  round,  and  would  no  doubt 

have  immediately  inflicted  summary  chastisement  upon 

Jim  Lickfold,  only  that  individual  very  prudently  beat 

»  hasty  but  by  no  moans  dignified  retreat. 

Mr.  Wriggles  shook  hia  fist,  but  that  was  the  only 


manifestation  of  his  wrath  ke  oould  make,  for  Jim  Licklfiid 
was  o«t  of  his  reach. 

Subduing  his  anger  as  well  as  he  could,  Mr  Wrigglee 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  at  the  vaul&-^ke  place 
m  which  he  stood. 

That  Dick  Turpin  was  not  an  inmate  of  U  no  feit  quite 
certain. 

In  pursuing  his  investigational  however,  he  discovered 
that  there  was  a  narrow  arched  entrance  leading  out  of 
the  vault. 

It  was  a  narrow  passage,  apparently  extending  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Wrigjjfles  did  after  perceiving  thi* 
exit  from  the  vault  was  to  fire  a  pistol  down  it. 

The  report  sounded  with  astounding  loudness  in  that 
underground  place,  but  no  sound  arose  to  indicate  that  it 
had  nroduced  any  efifect. 

iJjilling  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  holding  his  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  lantern  in  the  other,  Mr. 
Wriggles  dashed  off  down  the  passage. 

It  was  low,  and  he  had  to  advance  in  a  stooping  po»r 
tare,  to  preront  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  the 
roof. 

Ere  long  he  discovered  that  the  passage  did  not  proceed 
far  in  one  direction. 

He  paused  at  a  place  where  the  one  passage  diverged 
into  two. 

This  was  a  puzzler. 

The  passages  branched  off  like  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and 
seemed  to  be  at  an  equal  angle. 

Now,  Dick  Turpin  was  just  as  likely  to  have  taken  one 
of  these  passages  as  the  other,  and  how  was  Mr.  Wriggles 
to  tell  which  way  he  had  gone  ' 

He  could  not  tell,  for,  though  he  sea  rched  narrowly  on 
the  ground,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  least  signs  of 
footsteps. 

lu  this  emergency  he  was  fain  to  consult  Jim  Lickfold 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  comfl  h«ro  !" 

"  All  right,  Yr.  W. !     Wiint  s  tUo  uxattut  f 

'« What's  to  Ke  dose  fiow  ("' 

"  D— d  if  I  kuowr 

"Think,  fool!" 

"  Don't  be  so  complimentary,  Mr.  W. !  1  can't  abear  to 
be  complimented.  However,  if  I  must  give  you  mj 
opinion " 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  that  Dick  Turpin  mtat  have  taken  one  of  those 
passages." 

"Qf  course;  but  which?" 

"  'Ihat's  just  what  I  should  like  to  find  out  I" 

"  Can't  you  suggest  anything  ?" 

"  Well,  it  strikes  me,  Mr.  W^  there's  about  only  one 
thing  as  you  can  do." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Divide  your  force  into  two  equal  portions,  and  ena 
half  take  one  passage,  and  the  other  half  the  other  !" 

"I  had  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done.  I  don't 
like  it,  because,  you  see,  it  weakens  our  force,  and  conse- 
quently lessens  our  chance  of  capturing  him." 

"  I  grant  all  that,  Mr.  W.,  but  you  can't  do  nothing 
better." 

"  Well,  I  ccQsent.  I  will  take  the  lead  of  one  half  and 
you  can  cocdact  the  other." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  W.    Any  mortal  thing  to  oblige  I" 

The  party  of  police  officers  now  divided  themselves 
into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  Mr.  Wriggles 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of,  and  Jim  Lickfold  the  other. 

They  then  proceeded  along  the  passages. 

They  were  immediately  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  each 
other. 

Under  these  oircumstanctfl,  this  was  unquestionably 
the  best  tiode  ot  proceeding  which  the  officers  could 
adept. 

Neither  party  met  with  any  obstacle. 

The  passage  continued  to  be  of  thft  samtj  loefght  and 
width  throughout. 

Suddenly,  howevfer,  the  sound  of  footsteps  came  upon 
the  ears  of  Jim  Lickfold,  and  ho  advanced  with  greateir 
caution,  for  he  began  to  think  that  the  glory  of  aaptunii(j 
Dick  Turpin  was  about  to  descend  upon  himself. 

It  was  singular,  but  almost  at  the  same  period  of  tiioa 
the  sound  of  footeteps  came  in  the  same  way  upon  thf 
ears  of  Mr  Wriggles  and  his  party. 
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He  becsms  et  once  *tteati7<»,  anil  advanced  ^jth  cau- 
tioa,  eo  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 

There  could  be  no  doftbt  about  the  foctoteps. 

All  bia  men  could  hear  them. 

"Now,  my  lads, "^  said  Mr.  Wrigglss,  "don't  w«it  for 
the  word  of  command  from  me,  but  the  moment  ^."^ 
catch  sight  of  your  foes.  fire,  for  the  sooner  wo  «^-#t  J.  i 
disagreeable  business  over  the  better." 

The  officers  were  all  of  jast  the  same  opinioii. 

Loudsr  and  louder  came  the  footsteps. 

Another  moment,  and  some  dusky  figures  eoolii  be 
cesQ. 

in  obedience  to  the  commands  they  had  received,  the 
officers  fired,  Mr.  Wriggles,  however,  setting  tbn  fz- 
ample. 

Those  in  front  returned  the  fire  tJmost  at  f-."(>  same 
moment,  and  the  police  ofHcers  were  not  a  littJ*.  ei;rpp>i>d 
at  the  extent  of  the  volley. 

Deep  groans,  however,  came  upon  their  etn-n,  ai"i  Mr. 
Wriggles  dropped  his  lantern. 

He  had  been  wounded  in  the  left  arm. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  voice  which  ail  lenogD'sed  ez- 
claimed,  with  the  greatest  emphasis  : 

"  Well,  I'll  be  d  --d  !" 


CHAPTER    DXXVL 

f*  WHICH   THE   MYSTERY   OF  THE  DISCHAP.tiB  cr  THB 
FIKEAUJIS   IS    FULLY   ELUCIIJATKl) 

It  was  Jim  Lickfold  who  spoke. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  his  voice  after  it  had  once 
been  heard,  and  he  spoke  as  he  did  in  cousequeuce  of  his 
latense  astonishment. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  this  matter  fully  to 
the  reader. 

The  passage  leading  out  of  the  vault  diverged  ia  tbe 
way  we  have  described  ;  but  both  tbese  paths  led  to  the 
eame  point,  for  the  two  passages  converged  into  ouo. 

What  purpose  this  was  intended  to  answer  was  more 
than  they  could  tell. 

Doubtless  it  was  to  enable  anyone  t-o  have  a  better 
chance  of  escape  ia  case  of  pursuit. 

As  is  well  known,  those  houses  built  in  troublesome 
times  were  nearly  always  furnished  with  some  secret  mode 
of  egress,  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  could  escape 
in  case  circumstances  should  arise  causing  them  to  fly. 

The  fact  of  the  passage  branching  off  into  apparintly 
two  different  directions,  and  then  gradualljf  converging 
into  one  passage  again,  would  no  doubt  perplex  and  mis- 
lead those  who  were  in  pursuit. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Wriggles  fared. 

So  cunningly  were  the  passages  contrived,  and  so  little 
did  he  anticipate  any  such  event,  that  when  he  heard 
footsteps  he  made  sure  it  was  the  highwaymen  he  heard 
approaching,  for  all  the  othcers  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  four  highwaymen  were  secreted  in  the 
deserted  mansion. 

The  fact  waa  the  approaching  footsteps  which  be 
heard  were  those  of  Jim  Lickfold  and  his  companions. 

Thus  both  fell  into  the  sama  mistake. 

Each  took  the  other  for  the  highwaymen,  and  hastily 
fired. 

Luckily  for  themselves,  the  two  volleys  did  not  nr^oce 
such  disastrous  effects  as  one  would  have  expect^- 

Nevertheless,  three  of  the  officers  were  killed  upon  the 
spot,  and  two  were  so  badly  wounded  that  their  rscovery 
seemed  very  doubtfuL 

Others  were  hurt  mora  or  less,  and  Mr.  Wriggles  tiad 
been  struck  on  the  left  arm  near  the  wrist  by  a  bullet. 

The  wound  was  not  a  very  serious  one,  but  it  took  all 
the  use  out  of  his  arm,  and  so  he  dropf>ed  the  lantern,  thus 
addinw  darkness  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Altliough  bis  Mtonishraent  was  so  great,  J\m  Lickfold 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

He  could  not  make  out  what  had  happened,  but  still  he 
had  seusw  enoug"-.  to  spring  forward  and  p'ck  \Hi  the 
lantenv 

He  w«  just  in  time  to  prevent  lis  extinction. 

Be  held  it  straight  for  a  moment,  and  then  H  burned 
rletrly  enough.         ^ 

liy  the  aid  of  its  beama,  he  took  »  Enrrey  oi  tfe«  drsad- 
fui)n:*?uij  iacui-d  him. 


Groans  smote  npon  his  ear  from  every  side. 

Those  who  were  omy  slightly  injured  hasiKQed  tn 
eerpmbleto  their  feet. 

Mr.  Wriggles  uttered  the  moet  horrible  cnrsos  that  ever 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  human  being. 

He  saw  that,  by  some  inexplicable  meaas,  his  divided 
forces  had  met,  and  each  mistaking  the  other  for  the 
enemy,  had  fired,  and  hence  the  deplorable  result. 

It  was  frightful  to  think  of. 

Some  time,  of  course,  elapsed  before  they  recovered 
themselves. 

I'hose  who  were  dead  and  those  who  were  badly 
Wounded  were  left  just  where  they  were. 

This  disastei,  so  5ex  from  inducing  Mr.  Wriggles  to 
abandon  his  pursuit  of  Vb«  highwaymen,  only  served 
to  make  him  mora  determined  to  prosecute  it  to  the 
utmost. 

*. 'ailing  all  the  men  together  who  were  able  to  muster 
themselves,  he  once  more  led  the  way. 

Upon  going  a  few  steps  further,  the  mystery  of  their 
encounter  waa  revealed. 

"  Why,  d — n  me,"  cried  Jim  Lickfold,  "  if  those  two 
passages  don't  join  into  one  1  Here's  a  go !  I'll  be  d— .d 
if  this  don't  beat  everything !" 

"  Come  on — come  on !"  said  Wriggles;  "  whUe  we  are 
hesitating  here,  we  are  allowing  the  highwaymen  every 
chance  of  making  their  escape !" 

"  Oh,  cuss  them  !  It's  d — d  odd  to  me  if  they  »in't  far 
enough  oS  by  this  time  I" 

"No— no!" 

"  It's  d — d  odd  to  me  if  they  ain't  I" 

"  It  cannot  be !" 

"  Why  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  know  the  ine 
and  outs  of  this  place,  and  we  don't,  and  so  they  are  off 
by  now,  depend  upon  it !" 

' "  I  will  not  take  that  for  granted.  Ten  to  one  if  they 
know  this  place  better  than  we  do,  and  perhaps  at  this 
very  moment  they  are  not  vei-y  far  off !  Come  on  !  Come 
on,  I  say  I" 

"  J-^ei  as  J  on  like.  Only,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  ".?os1  make  quite  so  much  noise!" 

'•  You  Ho  d— d !" 

Although  Mr.  Wriggles  spoke  thus  contemptuously,  he 
must  have  thought  Jim's  advice  was  good,  for  he  became 
immediately  silent. 

"Mr.  W.,"  said  Jim,  "will  you  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment .'" 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  been  about  to  rush  forward  in  pur- 
suit, but  he  changed  his  mind. 

He  had  great  confidence  in  his  follower,  Jim  Lickfold, 
though  he  had  not  the  grace  to  show  it  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Of  course  he  never  admitted  it. 

On  the  presont  occasion  he  stopped  short,  and  in  no 
very  gentle  topes,  said  : 

"  Well,  cuss  you  ! — what  now  ?" 

"  You  are  eicited,  Mr.  W.,"  said  Jim,  coolly,  "audi 
don't  wonder  at  it !  However,  if  yon  could  be  calm  a 
moment  and  Usten  to  me——" 

"  Well,  go  on !  Are  you  going  to  stop  palavering  all 
night  ?" 

"  No — no ;  but  you  may  feel  sure,  as  I  told  you  before, 
the  chaps  we  want  are  all  above-ground  by  now,  and  are 
a  larfin'  at  us !  Don't  swear,  Mr.  W.  1  But  I  feel  sure 
I'm  right  1  Depend  upon  it,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  get  back  to  the  open  air ;  and  when  we  do,  if  we  don't 
see  somethiug  of  them,  never  take  my  advice  again !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  paused  irresolutely,  and  telt  more  than 
half  convinced  that  the  course  of  action  whioh  his  subor- 
dinate proposed  was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 

"  And  then,  Mr.  W.,"  continued  Lickfold,  "  just  think 
of  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  mistake  !  Some  of  the 
chaps  are  badly  hurt,  and  common  humanity  almost  com- 
pels those  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  to 
carry  their  less  fortunate  comrades  to  some  place  where 
tneii  nurts  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  looked 
to  than  they  could  in  this  plaoe."  «r 

This  was  a  speech  such  as  one  would  hardly  nave  ox- 
pectod  to  hear  from  Jim  Lickfold's  lips. 

It  showed,  however,  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,  nnd  it  is  very  certain  that  there  arc  a  good  many 
worse  people  in  the  world  than  Jrm  Lickfold. 

Mr.  Wngglos  did  uct  ramaio  iong  in  a  state  ot  bo«la> 
Uoa. 
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The  longer  he  reflected,  the  more  he  felt  oonTisoed  thftt 
i\m  was  right. 

All  that  had  happened  seemed  to  point  to  the  fse*  ^^st 
the  highwaymen  were  familiar  with  their  whereftfes>«*, 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  pretty  sure  that  th^  highw»yT*ea 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  that  deserted  manflioa  for 
%  lengthened  period,  and  he  judged  that  it  would  be  only 
natural  for  them  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  ev<^rr 
part  of  the  building. 

Besides,  his  own  wrist  pained  him  very  Uiary,  and  so 
he  altered  his  mind,  and  said : 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  will  take  your  advio*  for  once,  t»t  it  Lb 
more  on  account  of  those  who  are  hurt  than  anything  else, 
and  I  scarcely  think  vou  are  right  in  supposing  that  they 
have  left  the  vauHs. 

Jim  seemed  to  anow  that  his  superior  officer  was  not 
Bpeaking  with  candour,  and  so  he  merely  put  hia  fltjger 
by  the  side  of  his  noso,  and  cried  .' 

"Gammon!" 

Of  this  Mr.  Wriggles  affected  to  take  no  notice,  though 
he  must  have  heard  tne  word. 

As  speedily  as  possible,  those  officers  who  were  antiurt 
raised  the  bodies  of  their  wounded  and  dead  companions, 
and  carried  them  along  the  passage  until  they  reachea  ihe 
spiral  flight  of  steps. 

Up  these  they  proceeded  with  rather  more  slowneefi,  for, 
cow  that  their  excitement  was  over,  they  found  out  how 
slippery  the  steps  were. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that  is  truly  inde- 
Rcrlbable. 

He  had  suffered  more  injury  among  his  men  from  this 
unfortunate  mistake  than  he  probably  would  have  done  in 
a  desperate  encounter  with  the  highwaymen. 

It  was  agreed  upon  that  the  dead  and  wounded  bodies  of 
the  officers  should  be  deposited  on  the  fluor  of  the 
armoury. 

This  was  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  aud  having 
promised  that  the  men  should  have  assistance  as  speedily 
as  it  could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Wriggles  commanded  the 
rest  of  his  force  to  follow  him. 

First  of  all,  however,  he  took  off  his  neckcloth  aud 
made  it  into  a  sling,  in  which  he  carried  his  wounded  arm, 
for  he  felt  that  holding  it  down  increased  the  pain  ""*til 
it  became  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Jim  Lickfold  had  stanched  the  blood  by  binding  a 
handkerchief  over  the  wound  and  tying  it  tightly. 

Mr.  Wriggles  and  Jim  Lickfold  both  cut  a  very  de- 
plorable figure,  and  both  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  suffered  severely 
from  the  teeth  of  Black  Bess. 

■The  gallant  mare  had  left  a  mark  upon  him  which  he 
would  not  easily  get  rid  of. 

Both  with  their  left  arms  bound  up,  Mr.  Wriggles  and 
Jim  led  the  way  along  the  armoury,  down  the  stairs,  and 
out  into  the  open  air. 

In  the  course  of  his  life,  as  these  chronicles  have  fully 
■bown,  Mr.  Wriggles  had  many  and  many  an  unsuccess- 
fal  encounter  with  the  highwaymen. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  these  encounters  ended  in 
a  most  disastrous  manner  to  himself  and  to  the  men  under 
his  command. 

But  never  before  had  there  been  an  expedition  in  which 
he  had  wasterf  bo  mtx:h  time,  had  been  so  unsuooessful,  or 
which  had  terminated  so  disastrously  to  all  concemed. 

As  for  the  highwaymen,  he  did  not  believe  he  h»d  in. 
flicted  the  slightest  injury  upon  them. 

These  were  anything  but  pleasant  reflections  to  l>o  asm- 
polled  to  make,  and  Mr.  Wriggles  found  them  so 

Curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  came  from  his  lips. 

But  ^  we  have  said,  they  at  length  reached  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  not  quite  blind  to  all  cautioi,  anti  ao 
be  mustered  the  remnant  uf  his  band  of  men  just  under- 
neath the  ?rindow  we  hav«  1.0  often  had  cccaeioD  to  iu^ 
tcribe. 

Having  done  this,  he  crept  forward  stealthily. 

But  although  he  looked  keenly  all  around  him,  ho  oouid 
not  see  the  least  signs  of  the  fugitives. 

Jim  Lickfold  even  began  to  be  doabtfal  of  the  oornct- 
DCBs  of  hia  supposition. 

His  heart  misgave  him. 

But  he  would  not  give  np.  ^ 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and  fDMi  he  aud,  caaaesU;  and 
ifitb  great  brisknoiia 


"  Come  on,  Mr.  W. !  This  way !  We  don't  stand  no 
chance  of  seeing  them  here  1" 

"  Noi  anywhere  else  '" 

*  Qh  yes,  we  does !  Oome  on  I  1  took  particula* 
notice  which  way  the  passage  run  I  This  is  the  direction  ! 
We  shall  have  to  go  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  !" 

These  words  set  Mr.  Wriggles  thinking,  and  a  few 
moments'  reflection  conviBeod  fejjm  that  Jim  was  right. 

"  Come  on  I"  said  Licktoid.  "It'a  d— d  odd  if  we  don't 
catch  sight  of  them  after  all !" 

With  these  words,  the  party  of  police  officers  silently 
and  cautiously  made  their  wav  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  deserted  mansion 

Scarcely  had  they  gained  it  than  Jim  cried,  in  tones  of 
suppressed  exultation : 

"  D — n  me,  I'm  right,  after  all !  There  they  are — there 
they  are,  Mr,  W.  I  Quick  I  D — n  me,  we  shall  have 
them  yet!" 

CHAPTER  DXXVII. 

DICK  TURPIM  AJiD   MAUD  AT  LENGTH  STAND   BENEATH 
THE  OPEN  SKY. 

Whetheh  there  was  or  was  not  any  foundation  for  the 
outcries  Jim  Lickfold  raised,  succeeding  events  will  very 
quickly  show. 

Having  followed  the  police  officers  up  to  this  point,  v,9 
will  occupy  ourselves  with  the  (to  us)  far  more  congenial 
task  of  relating  what  happened  to  Dick  Turpin  and 
Maud. 

It  must  be  stated  first  that  Dick  Turpin  was  by  no 
means  so  well  assured  that  there  was  an  outlet  to  thes-a 
passages  as  Maud  thought  he  was. 
Such  a  thing  was,  however,  extremely  probable. 
It  was  a  great  pity  that  no  kind  fairy  could  have 
whispered  in  the  highwayman's  ears  a  faithful  account  of 
the  precise  state  in  which  affairs  stood. 

That  was  quite  out  of  the  question — there  was  no 
possible  means  by  which  Dick  could  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts  which  are  in  possession  of  the  reader. 

A  few  minutes'  search  served  to  show  the  fugitives 
another  door  similar  to  the  two  last  they  had  encoun- 
tered. 

Upon  removing  this,  Dick  was  much  rejoiced  to  feel 
the  cool  fresh  air  blow  against  his  face. 

He  drank  it  in  as  though  it  had  been  nectar,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  murmured  : 
"Saved — saved!" 

Maud,  too,  was  sensible  of  the  difference  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  inhaled  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  her  hus- 
band, for  after  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  dungeon  it  wa« 
doubly  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

"  Did   you  say  we  were  saved  ?"  she  asked,  scarcely 
daring  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  glad  tidings. 
"Yes — yes,  dearest!" 
" How  so?" 

"  This  fresh  air  which  blows  so  gratefully  upon  us 
shows  clearly  enough  that  there  is  an  outlet  not  far  off, 
and  where  that  air  comes  in  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
out !" 

"Oh,  joy— joy!" 

"  You  are  rejoiced,  and  so  am  I.    It  wirt  be  a  relief  to 
gain  the  open  air  once  more." 
"  And  the  officers  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  fear  them.     The  outlet  to  this 
passage  must  be,  I  should  think,  at  some  con  iderabla 
distance  from  the  house  itself." 
"  Ah !  I  have  thought        " 
"  Of  what  ?    You  seem  alarmed !" 
"I  am— lam!" 

"  What  is  the  cause  ?     Surely  all  is  well !" 
"No,  no — all  is  not  well !" 
"  What  is  not  ?     Speak  at  onco  1" 
"  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  almost  oenaia  I  have 
arrived  at  the  true  solution  of  the  officers'  extraordinary 
behaviour  I" 

"  Good  heavens  P 

"  Hush — hush !  I  am  bo  alarmed  that  I  aao  scarcely 
speak  I" 

''Nay,  nay— calm  yourself,  and  speak!  Do  «ot  ke^p 
me  in  suspense !  If  you  are  right,  the  sooner  I  know 
the  better  1" 

"  Yea,  yea— I  will  try  to  tell  you  I" 
lC«od  was  breathless  with  agitation. 
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At  length  she  spoke  : 

"Oh,  Dick — Dick  !"  sb#  laid,  "bj  some  means  or  other 
they  must  have  Li-ara  thei«  was  an  outlet  to  this  pasesige, 
and  so  they  have  hastened  to  it  in  order  to  pounoe  upon 
vou  at  unawares  as  you  emerge,  and  make  yoa  prisoner 
tefore  you  can  defend  yourself  I".  , 

Maud  spoke  these  words  with  ^reat  energ^i  ^<i  Disk 
was  absolutely  startled. 

The  idea  was  an  alarming  one,  and  tor  *  moment  on 
believed  that  this  was  the  true  solution  of  th«  Bystaao&s 
occurrence. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  convinced  hlu  that  ikis 
could  not  be. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  he  said; 
"No,  no,  Maud— you  are  wrong— quito  wrong  I" 
'-  Wrong  ?" 

"  Yes,  such  is  not  the  true  solution  !* 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 
"I  feel  p'dTe  of  itl" 
«Why?" 

"  If  it  was  <!0,  a  portion  of  the  ofDcerfl  wonld  nare  re- 
mained in  the  passage,  and  would  have  dri-enui  forward, 
or  at  any  rate  have  prevented  our  retreat.  No,  bo,  Maud 
— you  are  qullo  wrong  !" 

Maud  WM  by  no  loeans  cotvinosd  of  that,  alth<High 
Dick  spoke  with  to  muttj  cert»inty  and  confidence. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  followed  bim  along  the 
passage. 

At  every  step  he  tooK,  Dick  felt  more  and  more  con- 
fident that  the  outlet  was  close  at  hand. 

He  fancied  he  could  smell  the  sweet  green  turf. 
Although  he  spoke  as  he  did.  he  could  not  altogether 
divest  his  mind  of  every  particle  of  doubt. 

Maud  might  be  right,  although  the  more  he  thought  it 
over  the  more  he  felt  inclined  to  think  that  she  was 
wrong. 

Gradually  and  yet    perceptibly  the  passage    became 
lighter,  until  at  last  the  fugitives  could  see  befor*  them  a 
pmall  patch  of  light. 
This  was  the  outlet. 

A  little  while  ago,  they  thought  they  would  have 
rushed  forward  with  joy  upon  making  this  discovery,  and 
now  Maud  hung  back,  and  prevented  her  husband  from 
advancing  quickly. 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  without  making 
much  resistance. 

He  was  thinking  that  it  was  rather  a  fearful  amount  of 
risk  to  run  to  attempt  to  pass  out  through  the  aperture,  and 
the  thought  was  one  well  calculated  to  make  him  pause. 

There  was  not  only  himself  to  think  about,  but  his  com- 
panion, whose  life  he  prized  far,  tar  above  his  own. 

When  within  about  a  dozen  paces  from  the  outlet  which 
would  lead  him  to  freedom,  Dick  came  to  a  dead  stop,  for 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  proceed  any  further. 

He  taxed  his  brain  to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  hit  upon  some  scheme  by  which  he  could  ascertain 
whether  his  foes  ware  in  am'-ush  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  or  not. 

At  last  he  nodded  his  head  to  Maud,  and  pressed  bar 
hand  encouragingly. 

'•  I  have  thought  of  a  plan,"  he  said,  "by  which  I  can 
ascertain  whether  the  officers  are  outside  er  not.  Stand 
still  here  for  r  moment !" 

Maud  clung  tightly  to  him,  and  would  not  lot  him 
move. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  asked. 
"  CSome  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you.    There  is  BO 
danger." 

With  these  words.  Dick   led  Maud  nearer  t©  the  m- 
trance. 
She  trembleu  excrjodTely. 

Bui  .Niie  scm  cjitiiprehended  what  Dick  waa  alwut  to  tio, 
anu  grew  a  little  calmer. 

Ill  the  first  pl:iee,  Dick  took  off  his  hat  and  stuck  it 
on  the  point  of  hia  sword. 

Extending  the  weapon  to  the  fall  length  of  his  arm, 
Dick  crept  along  the  side  of  the  passage  until  close  to 
its  extremity. 

Slowly  he  pushed  the  hat  outside  the  entrance,  so 
that  if  the  officers  were  outside  and  watobing  for  hin; 
to  make  his  appearaucs,  they  could  not  fail  to  eee  it. 

With  no  small  amount  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  Maud 
watched  for  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
But  all  was  still. 


Not  the  least  movement  was  mads. 

"  It's  all  right,  Maud  I"  said  Dick,  with  a  ngh  of  sati*- 
faction.  "  There's  no  one  here^I  thought  there  scarcely 
could  be !" 

Still,  Maud  shrank  from  tdvancing,  and  it  was  not 
until  Dick  threatened  to  go  out  without  hor  that  she 
overcame  her  fears. 

Her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  however,  as  they  approached 
the  end  of  the  passage,  so  firmly  had  the  idea  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind  that  the  officers  were  in  ambush  out- 
side. 

When  she  gained  the  open  air,  however,  and  found  thai 
her  suspicions  had  no  foundation,  she  burst  into  tears- 

But  they  were  tears  of  joy  which  she  shed,  and  every 
one  gave  her  relief  and  did  her  good. 

Dick  let  them  flow  on,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
check  them. 

But  he  spoke  tc  her  In  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  he  could 
assume. 

"  There,  Maud,"  he  said — "  I  told  you  that  your  alarm 
was  groundless.  Here  we  are  beneath  the  open  sky,  and 
at  last  free  from  danger !" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  see  we  are  !" 

"  Well,  then,  all  is  well !  Dry  up  your  tears,  dearest ! 
Dick  Turpin  has  had  another  narrow  escape." 

Maud  shuddered. 

But  she  dried  her  tears  and  looked  about  her,  and  when 
she  saw  that  the  night  sky  was  above  her,  and  that  tne 
stars  were  twinkling  overhead,  the  felt  more  com- 
posed. 

The  deep  silence,  too,  had  a  most  soothing  effect  upon 
her,  and  she  soon  regained  a  considerable  portion  <rf  ner 
lost  firmness. 

She  looked  around  her,  and  said : 

"  I  see  no  officers." 

"  No,  Maud,  nor  I ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  have  an  idea 
connected  with  their  apparently  unaccountable  abandon- 
ment of  the  pursuiL" 

•-  What  is  it?" 

"  Bo  not  be  alarmed.  It  is  really  quite  a  comforting 
idrea." 

"  Then  let  me — oh,  let  me  know  it  1" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  the  thought  did  not  occur  to 

me  before.     I  suppose  it  must  be  the  fresh  air  that  has 

cleared  my  brain.     Don't  you  remember  that  as  we  came 

along  the  passage  there  was  o&e  part  that  branched  off  ?" 

"  Yes— yes  I" 

"  If  you  will  recollect,  after  some  hesitation  I  chos* 
the  right-hand  path." 

"  You  did — I  remember  it  well." 

"  Then  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  officers  turned  off  to 
the  left,  and  at  this  moment  they  are  doubtless  wandering 
through  the  maze  of  passages  which  I  feel  convinced 
exists  beneath  that  mansion." 

This  supposition  sounded  so  very,  very  probable,  that 
Dick  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  believing  that  it  was 
perfectly  correct. 

"All  is  well,  Maud!"  he  cried.     "Sojrely  yon  will 
'  *»r  up  now  I     There  is  but  one  thing  that  we  require, 
dear  one,  eua  than  I  woiild  laugh  at  Mr.  Wrigglei  fmd 
his  officers !" 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Cannot  yo«  guoaa  ?" 

"  No." 

"It  is  Black   Bess— my  bonny,  bonny  Black    Bess' 
Could  I  but  gain  possession  of  her,   I  should  not  care  f 
jot!     She  has  carried  a  double  burden  before  to-day,  and 
will  do  so  again,  especially  after  her  long  rest." 
"  But  can  you  reach  her  ?" 
"  I  hope  so.     What  is  there  to  prevent  me  ?" 
"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 
"  Did  you  leave  her  sale  m  the  stable  ?" 
"Yes.    I  went  in  as  usual  this  morning,  and  fed  ba 

I  well."  * 

1      "  That  ia  ri^jhfc.     A  load  is  taken  off  my  heart.    Ara 

i  all  her  trappimjs  on  ?" 

!      "Yea;  Claude  pub  them  on — not  properly,  but  still 

•  she  carries  nil  upon  her  back.     The  bit  wants  putfcin,' 

in  hor  mouth " 

"  Yes,  and  the  girths  t!?hteuia«r — that's  about  it.     I 
am  glad  Clan  le  was  so  thoughtfiu.     It  will  be  of  im- 
portant service  to  have  her  ready  for  the  road." 
"  \Vhat  are  you  aboa*;  to  do,  Dio'.t  ?" 
"  If  you  will  be  guided  by  mo,  you  will  rexaic  here. 
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)ast  where  you  are  cUadinf,  and  I  will  oreep  forward 
aad  eater  the  stable." 

"  No,  no — do  not  leave  me  I  Take  me  w%h  you !  If 
we  are  separftted,  1  shall  be  t«rrlfied  to  oeath '  I  will  be 
cautious — very,  very  cautious  I" 

"Well,  you  ehall  accompany  me,  for  yo«  liave  been 
truly  brave  to-night.  We  wUl  mount  Bkck  lies*  »4  tlte 
stable  door,  and  then  off  and  away  I" 

Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  Dick  "t^r^n 
to  approach  the  deserted  mansion  on  this  o.'ratiOB,  jave 
the  imperative  necessity  that  ecmpelled  him  U>  <lo  so. 

Without  Black  Bess  he  should  be  nothing ;  and,  be- 
tides, he  could  not  leave  her  in  the  hand-*  of  Lis  foes. 

Let  the  risk  be  what  it  might,  be  must  regain  posses- 
sion  of  her 

v/.  course  the  reader  is  full  well  aware  that  Dl<^  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  attempt  wbjch  Mr.  Wriggles  aad 
his  officers  had  made  to  capture  his  gallant  mare. 

He  little  dreamed  that  he  was  mnning  the  ilak  at  ap- 
proaching the  stable  for  no  good. 

At  that  verv  moment  Black  £o88  was  free.  «od  roam- 
ing who  could  say  where  ? 


OHArTER    DXX¥UL 

MAUD   GAINS   CODRAOK  IN   THB   HOUR  OK     NKKD,   AND 
RENDERS   DICK   TUHPIN   AN    ESSENTIAL  BKKVICE. 

Dick  Turpin's  danger  was  now  greater  than  it  had  been 
at  any  previous  moment  of  that  most  eventful  ni^jht. 

Always  before,  he  had  known  what  risk  he  was  about 
to  run,  and  could  form  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
danger. 

Now  he  was  like  one  wandering  in  the  dark. 

The  idea  had  unfortunately  taken  possession  of  him 
that  his  foes  were  down  in  the  passages. 

Instead  of  that,  they  were  stealthily  approaching  him. 

If  he  entered  the  stable,  surely  he  would  be  caught. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  did  Dick  T&i-{>ia  make  his  way 
towards  it 

To  do  so,  of  course  he  had  to  oome  osuch  nearer  to  the 
deserted  mansion. 

Suddenly  a  faint  sound  struck  upon  Dick's  attentive 
ear,  and  theu  a  shout,  which  told  plainly  enough  that  he 
had  been  seeu  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
_  It  was  Jim  Lickfold's  sudden  and  exultant  exclama- 
tion which  he  had  heard  first. 

The  shout  which  followed  came  from  the  lips  of  Jlr. 
Wriggles. 

He  had  caught  sight  of  the  forms  of  Dick  Turpin  and 
Maud,  and  he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  could  not  con- 
tain himself. 

Ue  made  a  rush  forward,  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  men. 

"  We  must  make  a  run  for  it  now,  Maud  1"  said  Dick 
Turpin,  hurriedly,  between  his  teeth.  "  I  did  not  think 
they  were  so  close  at  hand.    Come — come !" 

Maud  was  almost  paralysed  with  terror  when  she  found 
they  had  so  closely  approached  their  foes. 

She  was  ready  to  give  up  all  hope  now, 

Dick  did  not  say  as  mucti,  but  he  felt  that  he  waa  cn- 
equal  to  the  exertion  of  running  far. 

ludeed,  how  he  had  kept  up  so  long  and  so  well  aa  he 
had  was  a  mystery,  considering  his  physical  condition. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  was  intense  excite- 
.nnnt^  and  nothing  else,  which  enabled  him  to  go  through 
and  perfona  what  he  had  done. 

He  had,  of  course,  every  incentire  for  exertion  that  a 
human  being  possibly  could  have. 

But  the  time  of  reaction  would  of  course  h*re  to  eoBie, 
and  when  it  arrived  it  would  be  trsly  feufiil. 

He  would  be  prostrated. 

But  he  drew  his  breath  Lard,  and  nerrsd  dlmseif  i'tig 
the  violent  exertion  he  waa  so  suddenly  and  onexpectedly 
called  upon  to  make. 

In  addition  to  nmiung  himself,  he  had  ftjmost  to  oaaT^ 
Maud. 

The  poor  girl  feit  every  moment  m  Ibscgh  ahe  must 
fall  to  the  earth. 

But  she  bore  np  bravely  aad  did  her  best. 

Dick  Turpin  of  course  made  his  way  in  a  direst  line  tfi 
the  stable,  in  which  he  iraagiued  Black  Bess  still  stood. 

This  was  a  proceeding  which  rather  astonished  the 
polioe  offioera,  »ad  p«zzled  them  •«  well  {  fe^    -  ni»T  be 


•xpected,  Jim  Lickfold  was  the  Irst  to  understand  what 
it  meant. 

He  laughed  gleefully. 

"  All  right,  Mr.  W.,"  he  said—*  all  right !  Lor'  bless 
you,  don't  put  yourself  about!  Take  it  easy!  Easy 
does  it !  Don't  you  hurry  I  Can'*  you  see  what  the 
blesoed  move  fa  ?" 

"No." 

"Dear  me!  It's  as  p'aia  as  the  nose  on  your  face! 
That's  Dick  Turpin  yonder,  and  he  ia  making  full  speed 
tc  the  stable.     That's  where  he's  bound  for !" 

"  How  can  that  be  ?     Black  Bess  isn't  there." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it's  a  d — d  good  job  for  us  she 
If  n't.     But  Dick  Turpin  don't  know  that." 

Mr.  Wriggles  uttered  one  of  his  peculiar  yells,  which 
rather  alarmed  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  think  what 
was  the  cause  of  it. 

Still,  they  continued  to  run,  and  the  officers  u  pursue 
tnem. 

Dick  Turpin  had  a  good  sta**  at  the  first,  and  he  waa 
able  to  preserve  it — indeed,  it  aloiost  seemed  as  though  he 
increased  the  distance  that  intervened  between  them. 

"Let  'em  alone,  Mr.  W.,"  said  Jim.  "  They  are  run- 
ning into  the  trap  with  their  eyes  shut !  They  won't 
find  out  that  Black  Bess  is  missing  until  they  get  into  the 
stable,  and  then  it  will  bo  too  late  !  We  shall  surround 
the  stable  door,  and  then  we  shall  have  them  as  safe  aa 
bricks'" 

And  indeed  there  seemed  every  probability  of  tilings 
turning  out  in  the  way  Jim  Lickfold  said  they  would. 

How  could  Dick  Turpin  become  aware  of  Black  Bess's 
absence  until  he  entered  the  stable  ? 

So  assured  did  they,  feel  they  should  be  spared  all 
further  trouble,  that  the  officers  slackened  their  speed  a 
little,  for  they  did  not  want  to  come  up  with  their  prey 
just  yet 

It  would  be  all  the  easier  for  them  whea  they  were  in- 
side. 

Blindly,  as  Jim  Lickfold  said,  did  Dicic  Turpin  hurry 
towards  the  stable. 

Every  step  he  came  nearer,  the  aiore  (fid  he  felicitato 
himself  that  all  was  well. 

When  he  entered  the  stable,  he  calculated  his  exertions 
would  be  over. 

Instead  of  that,  they  were  about  to  begin. 

Strange  to  say,  Dick  did  not  notice  that  the  officers 
slightly  slackened  their  speed. 

Ue  perceived  that  the  distance  between  them  increased, 
but  he  attributed  this  to  his  own  superior  fleetness. 

The  stable  door  was  only  a  few  feet  distant. 

Dick  looked  upon  that  stable  as  some  belated  mariner 
would  look  upon  a  harbour. 

Once  within  that  and  all  would  be  right,  and  ne  would 
cease  to  care  about  the  past. 

He  felt  that  he  was  taxing  his  energies  to  the  utmost. 

His  limbs  flagged  now  and  then,  and  he  coidd  not  help 
it. 

A  minute  elapsed. 

Then,  with  a  faint  cry  of  joy,  he  crossed  the  threihold 
and  stood  within  the  stable. 

The  first  thing  he  did  waa  to  close  the  door  and  sjcura 
it  as  well  as  tie  was  able. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Maud  hastened  to  tn»  staU 
in  which  she  had  left  Black  Bess  standing,  in  order  that 
no  time  might  be  lost 

Then  a  piercing  scream  burst  from  her  lips. 

Dick  Turpin  turned  round  with  the  rapidity  or  light- 
ning. 

He  had  put  a  strong  bai  across  the  door,  and  he  sprang 
forward  towards  his  companion,  to  whom  he  feared  soma 
dreadful  accident  had  happeuecL 

In  tones  of  agony  he  cried  • 

"  What— what  is  it .'  Speak,  Maud— apeak  i  Teil  .M 
what  has  happened !" 

"  Alas — alas  1"  moaned  Maad 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?" 

>No,  no!" 

''  What  is  It,  then  P* 

"Black  Bess " 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Dick,  oold  persplrat^ 
all  over  him.     "  What  of  Black  Bess?' 

"She  haa  gooal" 

"Oone?" 

"Ttf." 
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Dick  clasped  his  hands  frantically  oyer  his  throbbing 
train,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as  though  he  should  di<3. 

At  (cc^tb  he  eammoued  up  strength  enougb  tn  g^asp 
out  £ 

"  Gk>ne — guu^  ^'    Ob,  no  I    Impossible  I" 

Bang,  bang,  bang!  came  three  terrifid  blows  ujjou  i»e 
door  at  this  moment. 

Dick  echoed  them  with  three  groans. 

Tlie  moment  of  reaction  had  come. 

All  hope  vras  over  now,  he  felt  assured  of  that. 

His  last  and  only  chance  was  that  he  should  b«  able  vo 
mount  Black  Bess,  and  rido  away. 

And  now  she  was  gone. 

Gone! 

No  doubt  she  had  been  abstracted  by  his  foes  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  his  retreat. 

The  mere  loss  of  Black  Bess — the  thought  that  she 
lis-i  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  hated  foes — was  surely 
'■.riough  to  drive  the  bold  highwayman  to  madness. 

Such  a  thing  was  almost  the  worst  calamity  that  "iwtild 
befall  him. 

Dick  felt  uUorly  crushed. 

Ho  knew  now  that  his  last  hope  had  failed  hira — that 
there  was  not  the  sliglitest  chance  of  making  his  escape. 

His  foes  would  conquer. 

It  would  give  the  police  officers  but  little  trouDle  to 
torce  their  way  int«  the  stable. 

Then  all  would  be  over. 

He  might  fall  covered  with  wounds ;  but  then  there 
was  Maud — what  was  to  become  of  her  ? 

The  thought  was  madness. 

Bang,  bang,  bang !  came  the  blows  upon  the  door. 

Each  one  seemed  to  strike  him  on  the  heart. 

He  heard  a  yelling  and  exultant  chorus  of  voices  with- 
out. 

He  heard  a  formal  summons  made  for  him  to  surrender. 

But  he  heeded  it  not. 

He  groaned  bitterly. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  a  terrific  attack  was  made  upon  the 
door. 

The  oiBcers  evidently  intended  to  batter  it  down. 

Still,  Dick  Turpin  did  not  move. 

His  heart  beat  with  such  Wolence  and  rapidity  that  it 
Beemed  as  though  it  would  burst. 

He  was  so  weak,  so  exhausted,  so  completely  para- 
lysed that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  lean  against  the 
wall  for  support. 

He  was  now  suSering  from  the  eSects  ot  his  tremen- 
dous efforts. 

Now  that  the  excitement  had  left  him — bow  that  he 
saw  there  was  no  longer  the  least  possibility  of  his  being 
able  to  escape — he  was  absolutely  powerless. 

He  listened  to  the  furious  blows  which  the  officers 
struck  upon  the  door  with  a  dull,  apathetic  feeling. 

If  one  of  them  had  entered,  then  they  would  have  made 
him  prisoner  with  very  little  trouble. 

Mr.  Wriggles  did  not  think  Dick  would  surrender,  bo 
no  strained  every  nerve  to  break  into  the  stable. 

He  made  sure  of  having  him  this  time. 

But  where  was  Maud  all  this  time  ? 

Dick  fancied  she  was  standing  near,  completeJ^  over- 
wheltaed  by  this  sad  reverse  of  fate. .' 

IJojl  she  was  not.  ^ 

V\  \  v|4  she  saw  the  effect  which  thi.s  discovei-y  had  had 
upon    ^Hck  Turpin,  she  felt  her  own  courage  rise, 

Shtj.  "'  (solved  to  make  some  attempt  to  escape. 

In  h^j  continual  visits  to  the  stable,  Maud  had  noticed 
a  door  which  seemed  to  lead  into  either  another  range  of 
titables  or  else  some  inner  room. 

She  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  look  where  this  door 
led,  but  now  she  recollected  it,  and  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  escape  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Passing  through  the  door,  Maud  found  herselt  m  a 
small  apartment,  which  she  saw  immediately  had  been 
formerly  used  as  a  harness-room,  though  now  it  was  quite 
empty. 

A  hasty  examination  showed  her  that  there  was  &• 
door  by  which  they  could  escape. 

But  there  was  a  window. 

This  was  enough. 

With  her  heait  flutterin};  wuti  joy  and  hope,  sliie  made 

■r  way  back  to  where  Dick  stood  in  the  6trs«;8i>  drcssn? 


her 

state  we  ha^e  described- 


The  officers  by  this  time  had  ir^de  fearful  progress  te 
their  attack  upon  the  door. 

It  was  already  half  demolished, 

Maud  was  deeply  grieved  when  she  saw  how  lio^ucaat 
Turpin  wos. 

8he  had  to  touch  him  twice  upon  the  arm  before  ha 
became  cognisant  of  ber  presences 

He  looked  dreamily  at  her. 

"  Hope — hope  I"  cried  Maud.  "  Rouse  yourself — shake 
ofl  this  dreadful  feeling  of  depression  I  K  you  are  quick 
and  attend  to  what  I  say,  all  will  be  weU  I  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"Yes — yes!" 

"Come  this  way,  then — come  this  way,  and  1  will  show 
you  the  means  by  which  you  can  without  difficulty  escajie 
from  the  stable." 


CHAPTEli   DXXIX. 

RliAOK     B«38     OBEYS    DICK     TURPIN's    SIGNAL,     ASD   ONCB 
MOKK  SAVES   IIEU   JLVSrEU's    UFB. 

Surely,  if  any  words  could  have  roused  Dick  Turpin 
from  his  state  of  partial  unconsciousness,  those  would 
which  Maud  just  uttered. 

"  Escape,"  he  said — "  escape  ?     How  can  I  escape  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  sho'v  you." 

"  But  have  you  found  Black  Bess?" 

"  No." 

♦'  Then  it  is  folly  to  think  oL  making  an  escape." 

"  No — no  !  Do  not  think  so.  Be  persuaded  by  me  I 
Do  not  linger — oh,  do  not !  H  yon  do,  it  will  bo  too  lute. 
Look — the  door  is  almost  down  !" 

A  glance  showed  that  in  less  than  another  moment  the 
officers  would  be  able  to  rush  into  the  stable. 

Then  the  powerful  instinct  which  prompted  him  to  get 
as  far  away  from  his  enemies  as  he  oould  took' firm  posses- 
sion of  Dick  Turpin. 

By  a  sudden  effort  he  seemed  to  shake  oflf  all  that 
lethargy  which  weighed  him  down. 

"  Which  is  the  way,  JIaud  ?"  he  said,  with  something 
like  his  old  energy  apparent  in  his  tones.  "  Show  which 
is  the  way  I     How  can  we  leave  this  place  ?" 

Maud  did  not  pause  for  a  reply,  but,  seizing  Dick  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  across  the  stable  to  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  harness-room. 

Dick  was  surprised. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  this  place,"  h<a 
said. 

"  Nor  I,  till  now.    Ah,  they  are  here !" 

These  words  were  pronounced  by  Maud  as  she  caugint 
sight  of  the  officers  rushing  into  the  stable,  for  the  doc<i' 
had  been  completely  battered  down. 

Dick  closed  the  door  leading  into  the  harness-room, 
but  felt  in  vain  for  some  fastenings  by  which  be  could 
secure  it. 

He  discovered  that  it  was  provided  with  neither  bolta, 
bar,  nor  lock. 

But  at  that  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  a  huge  chest  that 
had  perhaps  been  used  for  a  corn-bin. 

A  sudden  effort  of  strength  enabled  him  to  place  it 
against  the  door. 

But  it  would  not  form  much  of  a  barricade. 

The  officers  were  already  hammering  at  this  inner  door 
when  Maud  pointed  out  the  window  to  Dick. 

To  scramble  through,  however,  took  them  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  they  felt  their  feet  touch  the  ground, 
they  started  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

But  ere  they  had  gone  very  far,  several  pistol-shots 
were  fired  after  them,  for  the  officers  very  soon  forced 
open  the  door  of  the  harness-room,  and,  rushing  to  tu^ 
window,  saw  the  fugitives  flying  for  their  lives. 

They  fired  first,  and  then  dashed  through  the  window 
afterwards. 

Dick  ran  for  some  distance,  and  then  he  paused. 

"Maud,"  he  said,  "all  is  over  1  lean  run  no  farther 
—my  strength  is  quite  spent  1" 

"  No,  no,  no  !     Don't  say  that,  Dick  ;" 

"  I  have  but  one  hope,  and  that  is  a  frail  one.  It  ma/ 
be  that  Black  Bess  has  strayed  out  of  the  stable,  and  is 
joOiewherH  in  the  grounds.  If  eho  is — if  she  has  not 
been  captured— I  can  call  her  to  my  side  as  easily  aa  1 
could  call  a  dog." 

"Try  "try!"  gasped  Maud.     "The  hope  Is  faint,  hot 
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She  said  no  more,  for  at  that  moment  Bick  Turpin 
ottered  the  peculiar  whistle  we  hare  so  often  mentioned, 
and  which  he  had  taught  his  bonny  mare  was  a  sia-na 
always  to  be  obeyed.  ^ 

♦v.'^'^^'^i'^®^  P^^'^'^  °^*  ^'^^'■^y  enough,  and  scarcely  had 
they  died  away  than  there  was  a  sudden  rush  among  the 
brushwood,  and  the  next  instant  Black  Bess  wae  -ibbina 
her  head  against  Dick  Turpiu's  breast.  " 

Oh,  how  overjoyed  Dick  was  ! 
pe^ed^  deliverance  was  more- far  more— than  he  bad  ex- 

He  uttered  the  whistle  almost  despairingly,  for  although 
he  sp<^eas  ho  did,  he  scarcely  thought  it  pos^ble  that 
Black  Bess  would  be  able  to  respond  to  it 

tr.^^^  """Z  ^i?  ^f^^'i  "^^"^  ^"^  ^*  ^^s  side,  in  re;.dines8 
for  the  road.  He  had  but  to  Uft  Maud  to  the  saddle,  and 
«pnng  up  after  her,  and  then  his  frightful  and  tc'rible 
danger  would  be  over. 
The  police  officers,  however,  were  alarmingfy  cicsa 
Jio.  III.—Black  Bess.  "' 

.^.'111. 


behind,  and   when  they  saw  the  highwayman  joined  bf 
Black  Bess,  they  hurried  forward  with  still  greater  speed. 

Ihey  were  well  aware  that  the  only  chance  they  had  of 
effecting  his  capture  was  to  seize  him  before  he  could 
mouat.  .  . 

The  distance  they  had  to  go  was  very  short,  and  go  they 
had  every  hope  of  success. 

The  possession  of  Black  Bess  seemed  to  have  the  effect 
of  infusing  fresh  strength  into  Dick  Turpin's  frame. 

Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  forgot  all  about 
his  wound  and  the  frightful  weakna<»s  which  had  attacked 
him. 

Hte  lifted  Maud  up  and  placed  b.    #11  the  saddle,  qwickly 
and  easily  and  the  next  mouieut  he  uus  seated  too. 
,,  ^"iJO"gn  this  was  done  with  so  much  rapidity,  yet 
the  officers  had  time  to  reach  him.    Just  as  he  placed 
his  toot  m  the  stirrup,  Jim  Lickford,  who  was  fore- 
most,  seized  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,      a 

In  another  second  Dick  Turpin  was  surrounded. 
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Ooniinced  that  promptitude  of  action  aione  could  eaT« 
hitn,  Dick  drew  a  couple  of  pistola  from  hiB  belt. 

Without  pausing  to  utter  a  word,  he  fired  one  full  at  Jim 
Tjickfold,  and  the  other  at  random  amongst  the  ofBcers. 

With  a  loud  err,  Jim  released  his  hold  upon  the  '^rioie, 
%iid  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground. 

Dick  touched  Black  Bess  with  the  spur,  and  then  she 
bounded  off,  clearing  her  way  through  the  oflSo^re.  who 
vainlj  strove  to  check  her  progress. 

They  were  dashed  afiide  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  W;igf 'ea  was  (frantic,  but,  as  often  happened,  his 
passion  was  perfectly  impotent. 

The  garden  surrounding  the  deserted  mansion  was 
separated  from  the  fields  boyond  by  a  low  hedge  only,  and 
Black  Bess  had  lea  ped  orer  this  and  gallopeti.  far  away 
before  the  oflBcers,  who  had  been  thrown  down,  iiad  time 
to  rise  to  their  feet. 

"  Quick — after  them!"  screamed  Mr.  Wriggles  exaieoiy. 
"  We  are  not  defeated  yet  1  I  will  not  give  up  till  I  have 
hunted  him  to  the  death  I  I  will  kill  or  capture  him — I  am 
determined  I  I  have  been  very  near  having  him  twice— the 
third  time  I  shall  be  successful !  Quick  I  I  say — ^mount 
your  horses  and  follow  me !" 

Those  police  officers  who  were  unhurt  hastened  off  to 
obey  Mr.  Wriggles's  command. 

Jim  Lickfold  lay  upon  the  ground  just  where  he  had 
fallen. 

He  was  groaning  as  though  suffering  grea.t  agony,  and 
was  quite  unable  to  rise. 

Mr.  Wriggles  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

His  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  all-important 
task  of  capturing  Dick  Turpin  to  take  notice  of  any  other 
circumstance. 

Without  so  much  as  bestowing  a  glance  upon  him,  he 
hurried  off  after  the  officers  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Wriggles  entered 
the  deserted  mansion  he  left  the  horses  in  charge  of  one  ot 
his  men. 

It  was  towards  this  spot  that  they  all  hastened. 

They  scrambled  into  their  [saddles  in  a  perfectly  reck- 
less manner,  and  galloped  off  almost  before  they  were 
seated. 

Quite  half  the  horses  remained,  for  their  riders  were 
either  dead  or  too  badly  wounded  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

Mr.  Wriggles  fancied  his  men  looked  rather  shy  when 
they  saw  this,  and  he  hastened  to  remove  any  vmcomf  ort- 
able  idea  from  their  minds. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  he  cried,  endeavouring  to  speak  in 
quite  a  hopeful  and  exultant  tone  of  voice,  "  we  are  not 
all  here  of  course,  but  still  there  are  enough  to  capture  one 
man,  and  you  must  know  very  well  that  the  fewer  the 
better,  for  when  the  reward  is  divided  your  shares  will  be 
all  the  greater.  Come  on — we  shall  make  a  good  night's 
work  of  this  yet!" 

Mr.  Wriggles  shouted  out  these  words  at  Intervals,  as  he 
led  the  police  officers  across  the  garden,  over  the  hedge, 
and  into  the  field  beyond. 

But  by  this  time  Dick  Turpin  was  out  of  sight. 

They  looked  all  about,  but  could  not  see  the  least  signs 
of  him. 

Mr.  Wriggles  would  not  allow  this  to  have  a  discoorag- 
ing  effect  upon  his  spirita,  ftad  so  he  continued  his  vo- 
ciferations to  his  men. 

"  Forward — forward !"  he  shouted.  "  We  shall  have 
him  yet !  It  may  he  a  long  chase ;  but  what  of  that  ? — we 
shall  come  up  with  him  in  good  time ;  he  can't  keep  up  for 
ever ;  and  if  we  only  persevere  we  shall  be  abl**  *o  over- 
take him  I" 

The  officers  tried  to  set  up  a  shout  in  reply  to  this 
speech,  but  the  attempt  was  a  faQure. 

The  truth  was,  they  were,  one  and  all,  about  w  **»^  of 
the  night's  adventures  as  they  weU  could  be. 

BtiU  they  didn't  dare  to  disobey  their  leadet,  „aO  so 
♦hey  "followed  him,  but  not  with  that  eegeraess  and 
•lacrity  which  is  necessary  for  success. 

Leaving  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  to  continue  thelt 
pursuit,  we  will  return  to  Di«k  Turpin  and  Maud 

Oace  free  from  the  officers  who  had  surrounded  him, 
the  bold  highwayman  felt  himself  secure. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  apprehensive, 
and  now  Black  Bess  had  got  such  a  good  start  ot  her 
pursuerb,  he  felt  no  fear  for  the  result 

llAud  clung  to  him  in  great  terror- 


New  that  the  danger  had  to  some  extent  paf  jea  away, 
her  feelings  found  vent,  and  she  sobbed  and  Yep4 
bitteriy. 

That  courage  and  boldness  which  had  been  of  such 
service  in  the  hour  of  need  had  completely  deserted  her. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  Dick  Turpin  tried  his  best  to 
calm  and  soothe  her. 

With  his  left  arm  he  supported  her  in  the  saddle,  whil« 
in  his  right  he  held  the  reins,  and  guided  Black  Bess 
clear  of  the  many  obstructions  that  lay  before  him. 

"  Cheer  up,  Maud !"  he  said ;  "  be  of  good  heart,  dear  one  1 
the  danger  is  over  now.  Look  up ! — look  about  you,  the 
police  officers  are  no  longer  near ;  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  mount  their  steeds  and  commence  the  pursuit ;  by 
the  time  they  do  so  we  shall  be  far,  far  away — Black  Bess 
wiU  have  obtained  such  a  capital  start  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  overtake  us !  Cheer  up,  then  ! — dry 
your  eyes  and  be  hapny,  for  uow  this  night  of  peril  is 
over !" 

Maud  continued  to  weep  in  silence. 

She  could  not  control  this  natural  ratlet  to  her  feelings, 
and  she  felt,  too,  that  these  tears  did  Ler  good,  and  made 
her  feel  much  calmer. 

The  only  reply  she  made  to  Dick's  words  was  to  cling 
still  more  tightly  to  him. 

Presently  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  upon  her  face. 

It  was  a  faint,  weary  smile,  and  when  he  saw  it,  Dick 
felt  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  her  in  tears. 

From  time  to  time  he  glanced  back,  but  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  officers. 

Dawn,  however,  was  close  at  hand — in  a  little  while  it 
would  be  broad  daylight. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  look  out  for  some 
place  of  concealment. 

It  would  never  do  for  him  to  continue  his  gallop  across 
the  coimtry  in  open  day. 

In  a  little  while  he  would  have  such  a  band  of  pursuers 
at  his  heels  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
shake  them  off. 

As  he  looked  about  him,  however,  in  search  of  some 
hiding-place  which  would  escape  the  attention  erf  the 
officers,  he  felt  that  dreadful  sensation  of  utter  weakness 
come  over  him  which  he  had  so  frequently  experienced 
during  that  eventful  night. 

His  escape  and  his  unexpected  recovery  of  Black  Bess 
at  the  time  when  he  despaired  of  ever  seeing  her  again 
endowed  him  with  fleeting  eteeugth. 

The  excitement  which  had  produced  it  passed  rapidly 
away,  leaving  him,  of  course,  ten  times  weaker  than 
before. 

All  around  him  at  that  early  morning  hour  was  very 
calm,  and  this  calmness  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing his  weakness  to  increase. 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  sway  to  one  side,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  recovered  his 
balance. 

That  was  the  first  intimation  of  his  weakness  which  he 
received. 

K  alarmed  him  greatly,  and  he  tried  his  utmost  to  shake 
the  sensation  off. 

By  a  powerful  effort  of  his  mind  he  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  and  continued  on  his  way. 

They  were  travelling  on  a  wide,  cross-country  road. 

As  far,  however,  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  no 
place  which  would  afford  the  highwayman  shelter  from 
his  foes. 

In  the  distance,  and  situated  !upon  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  was  a  fine-lookiDg  manorial  building,  surrounded 
by  extensive  and  well-cultivated  groimds,  which  reached 
alsioet  to  where  Dick  then  was. 

Tills  was  the  only  dwelling  in  sight,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  likely  that  Dick  Turpin  would  be  able  to  find  refuge 
there. 

Perceiving  this,  he  urged  Black  Bess  onward  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  struggle  with 
his  weakness  for  some  time  longer  yet. 

Maud  had  noticed  Dick  when  he  leant  so  suddenly  on 
one  side,  but  did  not  think  what  it  was  that  had  caused 
him  to  do  so. 

Looking  up  into  his  face,  however,  she  was  startled 
at  its  unusual  paleness. 

His  whole  countenance  had  a  worn  and  (haggard  loofe, 
and  his  eyes  looked  dim  and  lustreless,  but  at  this  3h« 
oould   not  >v>  surprised,  for  w)>at  lie  had  gone  Pif^^og^ 
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doriDg  the  last  te^iir  hours  was  snre  to  leave  lome  tF»oe 
tehicd  it. 

Just  as  she  made  this  reflection  Dick  reeled  »g*f^  this 
ttrae  more  dangerously  than  before,  and  it  was  hy  the 
merest  chance  in  the  world  that  he  saved  himself  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

But  he  did  save  himseif,  and  as  if  angry  to  think  his 
weakness  should  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  him,  he 
touched  Black  Bess  with  the  spur,  although  her  speed 
at  that  moment  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Maud  was  alarmed  without  exactly  knowing  irhy  She 
spoke  to  Dick,  and  asked  what  it  was  that  bUed  bi««  b3 
ihe  received  no  reply. 

&.e  seemed  unconscious  that  she  had  spoken. 

Alarmed  and  terrified,  she  clung  tightly  tc  him,  «&d 
spoke  in  a  louder  voice. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked — "tell  me  what  it  %  Avst 
nakes  you  look  so  strangely  at  me  ?'' 

By  Turpin's  manner  and  tli«  movement  of  his  ttf*8  't 
would  seem  as  though  he  was  trying  to  speak. 

But,  if  such  was  his  intention,  he  failed  completely,  for 
not  a  murmur  issuod  from  them. 

More  tiirififd  than  ever,  Maud  gazed  into  his  coun- 
tenance 

At  length,  after  what  was  evidently  a  most  painful 
effort,  Dick  said : 

"Help!— he -Ip— I—I!" 

He  could  articulate  no  more 

With  a  sudden  lurch  his  body  swayed  to  one  side.  This 
time  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  make  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  balance. 

Quite  helpless — quite  insensible,  Dick  Turpin  fell  from 
the  saddle  and  reached  the  ground  with  a  dull  crash, 
carrying  Maud  with  him. 

His  arm  was  round  her,  and  she  was  clasping  him 
tightly. 

Dick's  left  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  and  he 
was  dragged  along  the  road  for  several  yards. 

But  Black  Bess,  with  her  rare  intelligence,  perceiving 
that  something  was  amiss,  brought  herself  to  a  standstill 
as  soon  as  she  was  able. 

She  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  her  eyes  were  expressive 
«rf  the  utmost  terror. 

Maud  had  fainted  with  alarm,  and  Dick  Turpin  was 
Insensible. 

And  so,  as  motionless  as  though  dead,  they  lay  together 
on  the  hard  roadway,  without  anyone  to  look  upon  tbam 
•ave  Black  Bess. 

Whore  w.is  Mr.  Wriggles  now  f 


CHAPTER  DXXX 

lOM     KINO     MAKES  AM     EAST     DITPE  OF  THB     t'OQUACIOCS 
LANDLORD,    AND  CLEVEKLT   CHEATS  THE  OFFICEKS. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the  countenance  of  Bichard 
Nares  remained  pressed  against  the  window  pane,  peering 
into  the  room  in  the  Gk>ldeQ  Lion,  where  Tom  King  and 
his  two  companions  sat. 

The  hideous-looking  countenance  vanished  Almost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  the  landlord  and  tk«  others 
in  the  room  never  saw  it  at 'all. 

As  soon  as  the  face  disappeared,  Tom  King  sank  down 
into  hia  chair  again. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?"  asked  the  landlord  agaiu,  his 
cariosity  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch.  "  Pray  tell  me  what 
is  amiss  ?  Why  did  you  start  so  violently  from  yotir 
chair?" 

The  rapidity  with  which  Tom  King  icvorevsd  his  com- 
posure was  really  most  remarkable. 

But  he  was  well  aware  that  m  all  probability  upon  his 
salmness  depended  the  safety  of  tiimsnlf  asd  his  two  com- 
panions. 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String  dack  controlled  tnem- 
telves  as  well  as  they  were  able,  but  they  had  both  caoght 
sight  of  the  countenance  of  Bichard  Nares,  and  Mt  cer- 
tain that  it  boded  no  good  to  them. 

They  recollected  the  threats  ta  which  he  had  given 
utterance  as  he  stood  behind  the  hedge  in  the  lane,  and 
Claude  Duval  wished  more  than  ever  that  he  had  pat  it 
out  of  his  power  to  do  them  any  mischief. 

Although  their  acquaintanceship  had  been  so  short, 
Tom  King  had  obtained  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  land- 
te^d'»  character,  and  he  was  oertaip  that  without  he  g»Te 


him  some  plausible  account  of  what  it  was  that  had  caused 
him  to  start  up  so  suddenly  and  manifest  so  much  agita- 
tion, he  would  not  allow  them  to  rest. 

To  invent  something,  then,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
that  would  satisfy  the  landlord's  inquisitive  curiosity  was 
no  easy  matter,  but  luckily  Tom  Kiug  was  airuck  with  a 
happy  thought. 

He  was  not  without  a  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
turn  this  incident  to  his  own  advantage. 

Wlwn  the  landlord  stood  up  and  asked  what  was  the 
I  mattei,  of  course  all  the  others  who  were  assembled  in 
tbe  room  looked  anxiously  towards  Tom  King  in  expec- 
tation of  his  reply. 

Tom  King  threw  an  expression  of  great  mysteriousness 
into  his  countenance,  and  beckoned  the  landlord  towards 
him. 

That  individual  advanced  gladly  enough,  and  then  Tom 
King  bent  towards  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear : — 

"Can  I  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with  foa?  I 
want  to  take  you  into  my  confiden-'e  " 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the 
landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  was  fond  of,  it  was  to  be 
taken  into  anyone's  confidence. 

He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  troubling  uis 
head  with  his  neighbour's  business. 

His  face  quite  lighted  up  with  a  smile,  and  he  said: 

"  Certainly,  sir,  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Come  this 
way." 

Tom  King  rose,  and  beckoned  to  his  comrades  to  follow 
him. 

"We  shall  be  back  immediately,"  said  the  landlord, 
turning  to  the  rest  of  the  company — "  I  am  going  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  this  gentleman." 

This  was  Sii.id  with  such  an  air  and  tone  of  importance, 
that  Tott  King,  although  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
very  serious  thoughts,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing- 

The  landlord  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  across  the 
passage,  and  into  a  little  private  apartment  that  was 
situated  behind  the  bar. 

"  Be  seated,  gentlemen, — pray  be  seated,  and  then  I  shall 
be  at  your  service." 

The  highwaymen  sat  down,  and  then  Tom  King,  turn- 
ing towards  the  landlord,  addressed  him  as  follows,  to  the 
no  slight  astonishment  of  his  companions  : 

"Landlord,"  he  said,  "it  requires  but  a  verjr  slight 
amount  of  penetration  to  enable  anyone  to  perceive  that 
yon  are  a  msbi  gifted  with  so  ordinary  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  also  quite  as  easy  to  see  that  you  are  a  man 
who  can  be  trusted,  and  in  whom  implicit  confidence  may 
be  placed." 

The  landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  had  never  had  such  a 
flattering  speech  made  to  him  before  in  the  whole  couri>. 
of  his  life,  and,  naturally  enough,  he  was  not  a  little  con- 
fused and  embarrassed. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  stammeringly — "that  ia,  I  mean 
— sir — or,  gentlemen,  at  least — sir,  you " 

"I  quite  understand  your  feelings,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  and  they  do  you  infinite  credit.  However,  I  don't  wish 
to  compliment  yon,  but  I  entrust'you  with  a  very  import- 
ant secret  connected  with  Government." 

'The  landlord  was  overpowered. 

He  had  been  entrusted  with  secrets  before,  and,  as  he 
believed,  very  important  ones,  and  had  experienced  the 
utmost  delight ;  but  they  all  sank  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  a  secret  connected  with  Government 

He  was  literally  burning  with  impatience  to  know  what 
his  guest  was  about  to  say. 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  were  scarcely  less  curious. 

"  You  noticed  me  start  up  irota  my  chair,"  said  Tom 
King,  "  while  y<m  were  speaking  to  me  ?" 

"Y — es,  sir,  I  did." 

"I  thought  so — yon  have  remarkable  powers  of  ob- 
servation. In  all  probability  you  saw  what  it  was  that 
made  me  spring  up  so  quickly  ?  ' 

The  landlord  hardly  liked  to  confess  it,  and  so  it  was 
with  much  hesitation  that  he  said : 

"  I  did  not,  sir." 

"Ah,  well— it  don't  much  matter!  I  will  ten  you  I 
First  of  all,  however,  you  must  understand  that  we  are 
three  detectives  who  have  been  sent  down  purpo*aly  froa 
London." 

Th«  landlord  looked  aghast 
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"  Three  detectives  ?" 

"  Yes,  myself  and  my  companions." 

Claude  Duval  and  Jack  both  nodd«d. 

"  Why — why,  geatlemen,  what's  the  matter  ? — whai  u&a 
have  brought  you  down  to  these  parts  ?  I  have  not  heard 
of  anytning,  I  can  assure  yon — nothing  at  all !" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  have  come  down 
here  in  pursuit  ot  a  great  criminal ;  he  made  his  escape, 
ftnd  we  have  tracked  him  to  these  parts." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  the  landlord,  breathing  a  little 
more  freely,  for  he  was  frightened  to  death  lest  he  should 
find  that  something  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  he  knew  nothing  about. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  "  we  have  tracked  him  as  f»f  a«  the 
forest.     Have  you  seen  any  stranger  about  ?" 

The  landlord  paused,  and  appeared  to  reflect  dee^.^ 

"  Would  you  mind  describing  him,  sir?"  he  said,  «t 
length. 

"  No,  I  have  no  objection  !"  Tom  thereupon  gave  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Eichard  Nares. 

He  concluded  by  saying : 

"  We  are  making  a  very  close  search  for  him.  Have ' 
you  seen  anyone  within  the  last  day  or  two  answering  to 
this  description  ?" 

Very  reluctantly,  the  landlord  confessed  that  he  had 
not. 

"  When  we  came  in,"  continued  Tom,  '*  we  thought  of 
having  a  good  rest,  for  we  had  travelled  many  miles  in 
pursuit.     Duty,  however,  now  calls  us  away." 

"  Why  80,  sir  ?" 

"I  forgot  that  I  hadn't  told  you  th«  reason  why  I 
•tarted  up  from  my  chair." 

"  No,  you  have  not  told  me." 

"  Well,  it  was  because  I  saw  the  very  man  of  whom  we 
are  in  pursuit  looking  through  the  window  into  the 
room." 

"Good  gracious!" 

"  It's  a  fact,  landlord,  and  so  it's  quite  clear  that  he  is 
lurking  somewhere  about!  I  have  taken  you  into  my 
confidence  and  entrusted  you  with  this  secret  because  1 
wish  you  to  assist  me  in  effecting  his  capture." 

The  colour  faded  a  little  in  the  landlord's  face,  for  he 
was  by  no  means  a  courageous  man,  and  he  asked,  un- 
consciously : 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"Nothing  that  will  give  you  very  much  trouble,  and 
yet  something  that  will  render  us  great  service." 

The  landlord  looked  relieved,  and  the  colour  came 
slowly  back  to  his  face  again. 

"  We  must  capture  this  man  in  our  own  way,  and  you 
must  say  nothing  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  yon  must 
lead  us  to  the  stables,  and  help  us  to  get  om-  horses  ready. 
Then,  if  you  can  show  us  some  other  way  of  leaving 
vour  inn  yard  than  the  one  by  which  people  generally  do 
leave  it,  you  will  be  fully  entitled  to  the  reward  of  five 
pounds,  which  sura  1  offer  you  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty 
the  King." 

If  Tom  King  had  made  this  proposition  in  a  less 
skilful  manner  than  he  had  done,  the  probability  is  that 
the  landlord  would  have  had  his  suspicions  aroused  ;  but 
Tom  had  found  his  weak  points,  and  played  upon  them 
with  great  skill  and  advantage. 

The  landlord  was  quite  carried  away,  and  failed  to 
poiceive  anything  extravagant  in  what  Tom  said. 

Taking  his  hat  from  off  the  peg  behind  the  door  upon 
which  it  hung,  he  put  it  on  his  head  with  gi-eat  dete-'^'^xi- 
nation,  and,  buttoning  his  coat,  said,  emphatically  • 

"Gentlemen,  lam  a  loyal  subject,  and  ready  „,«er.f 
his  Majesty..  This  way  to  the  stables,  gentlemen,  x'ou 
will  see  that  I  shall  very  quickly  earn  th"  fi.ve 
pounds." 

The  three  highwaymen  were  almo9tf*coDVulsea  with 
laughter,  and  they  preserved  their  gravity  with  extreme 
difficulty.  •> 

The  landlord  seemed  to  b6  ^  fuU  of  loyttlty  and  vaioor 
that  Tom  was  afraid  he  would  attract  the  atteiit'->*\  of  the 
othe'  people  in  the  inn. 

"Uush  I"  he  said.  "You  must  be  silant — you  must  not 
make  the  least  noise.  You  might  alarm  him,  aud.Ahen  be 
would  again  escape  " 

The  landlord  did  not  speak,  but  nodded  his  ne^d,  to 
2Luw  that  he  perfectly  undMstood ;  he  placed  his  fingers  on 
jug  lip  with  1 1wdicroTis  gesture,  and  walked  on  tiptoe  out 


of  the  private  parlour  into  the  bar,  and  along  the  passa^* 
to  the  back  door  opening  into  the  yard. 

He  went  first,  and  the  three  highwaymen  followed;  bui 
the  manner  in  which  the  landlord  walked  upon  tiptoe  w» 
really  too  amusing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  iadulge  in  ■ 
little  silent  laugbier.  ^ 

The  landlord  went  straight  to  the  stables,  and  assistei 
the  highwaymen  to  saddle  their  horses  and  get  them 
ready  for  the  road. 

This  took  but  a  veiy  short  time  indeed,  and  oar  friends 
prepared  to  mount. 

Just  as  the  horses  were  led  out  of  the  stable-door,  how- 
ever, a  loud  knocking  or  hammering  sound  reached  the 
ears  of  aU. 

The  landlord  turned  round  twice  in  surprise,  and  then 
^aid  : 

"  Gentlemen,  whatever  is  that  ?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Tom. 

"  But — but,  gentlemen,  it  sounds  like  some  one  knock- 
ing at  my  front  door,  and  if  they  keep  it  up  at  that  rate 
they'll  batter  it  down  completely." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tom  King,  "you  must  recollect 
that  you  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  in 
the  service  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  All  you  have 
to  do  now  is  to  show  us  the  way  out  of  the  yard,  and  the 
five  pounds  are  yours  ;  and  when  you  have  got  that  you 
can  run  and  see  what  all  that  knocking  is  about." 

"  This  way,  gentlemen.  There's  a  door  here  through 
which  you  can  pass  easily  enough,  though  it  is  not  a  very 
wide  one," 

"  And  where  does  it  lead  to  ?"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Into  my  paddock  where  I  turn  my  horses." 
"  That  will  do  excellently,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Here  are 
the  five  pounds  I  promised  you,  and  you  may  depend 
that  I  shall  not  fail  to  represent  your  conduct  in  the 
proper  lighv  to  the  authorities  as  soon  as  I  return  to 
London." 

With  these  words,  Tom  King  placed  five  pounds  in  the 
landlord's  hands,  and  passed  through  the  door  leadinr 
into  the  padQ»»:,i,  leaving  the  landlord  bowing  and 
uttering  his  thanks,  completely  overwhelmed  by  his  good 
fortune. 

The  forms  of  the  three  highwaymen  quickly  faded  from 
his  view,  in  the  darkness. 

How  long  he  would  have  stood  gazing  after  them  is 
hard  to  say,  only  he  heard  the  knocking  which  at  first 
attracted  his  attention,  and  which  now  appeared  to  be 
going  on  mor<«  vigorously  than  ever. 

Wondering  wliat  could  be  the  cause  of  it,  he  ran  into 
the  ho  ise,  and  entered  the  passage  just  in  time  to  see  the 
front  door  openeil,  and  a  body  of  police  officers  rush 
tumultuously  in. 

As  soon  as  the  foremost  of  these  officers  caught  sight 
of  the  landlord,  he  rushed  forward  and  seized  him. 

"  Explain  this  !"  he  cried.  "  What  is  the  reason  we  have 
been  detained  so  long  knocking  at  your  door  ?  Elxplain 
yourself  at  once !  Tour  conduct  seems  suspicious,  and 
I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  give  you  into  custody!" 

The  landlord  opened  his  mouth  and  goggled  his  eyes 
furiously,  but  uttered  no  sound. 

"Search  the  inn  thoroughly,"  said  the  officer  who  held 
the  landlord — "  leave  no  part  unvisited  1  Beyond  doubt 
we  shall  discover  them  I " 

The  officers  at  once  dispersed  themselves  about  the  inn. 

"  Now,  landlord,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "  explain  your 
conduct,  or  1  shall  give  you  into  custody !" 

"  My  conduct?" 

"  Yes.  Whj  ''•d  you  keep  ua  so  long  at  your  front 
door  ?" 

"I  came  as  soon  is  I  could,  but  I  was  engaged,"  and 
the  landlord  assumed  an  important  air  as  he  spoke.  "I 
was  engaged  in  assisting  his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's 
Government." 

The  police  officer  gazed  in  some  astonishment  into  th» 
landlord's  countenance. 

He  fancied,  and  not  luveasonably,  that  he  must  be  just 
a  little  mad. 

Having  spoken,  howeve.,  the  landlord  looked  down 
with  a  kind  of  disdain  upon  the  officer,  who  he  now  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  beneath  his  notice. 

"Say  that  again,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  can't  accept  that 
as  an  explanation ;  yon  must  tell  me  in  what  manner  you 
were  assisting  his  Majesty's  Qovernmeut.  I  feel  laajr* 
suspicions  rf  you  than  over  I" 
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"It  is  a  secret," gasped  the  landlord,  who  begca  to  feel 
rather  alarmed — "it  is  a  secret." 

"  Then,  for  yoiir  own  good,  I  would  smooai;^  ftdviAe 
you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  You  would  find  it  «o  Tery 
comfortable  thing  to  be  marched  off  to  Southamptoo  Gaol !" 
•'March  me  to  Southampton  Gao)  1"  cried  the  Izndlord, 
Indignantly.  "  I  am  sure  his  Maiest/  would  nerer  permit 
that,  after  the  important  service  1  bare  rendered  him  this 
evening." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  the  officer.  •'  You  must  be ;  I 
c»n't  bring  myself  to  believe  that  vou  ar«  i»  tout  ^op(«7 
senses !" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  poUce  officers  wbo  had  Oeen 
engaged  in  searching  the  inn  returned. 

"  We  can't  find  anyone,  sir  "  they  said,  addressing  tiuAi 
chief ;  "  but  we  have  learnt  tnat  three  persona  answering 
to  their  description  were  seen  in  the  house  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Arrest  this  man,  then  !"  said  the  chief  officer,  j.<rtatiag 
to  the  landlord.  "  Put  the  handcuffs  on  him  immediatel/ 
— he  is  a  desperate  character  i" 

Before  he  could  recover  himself,  the  landlord  found 
he  was  handcuffed  and  a  prisoner. 

'  None  of  your  larks,  now !"  said  the  officer  who  held 
him — "  you  had  best  be  quiet ;  if  you  ain't,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you !" 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  who  by  this  time 
began  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able situation — "gentlemen,  I  say  you  are  doing  quite 
wrong — ^you  are  under  some  mistake." 

'.'  Why  dont  yoa  8p«ak  out,  then  ?"  said  the  chiefioScer. 
"  VVhal  were  you  doin?? — why  did  not  you  open  tte 
doorP  In  what  way  were  yon  assisting  nia  Majesty's 
QDvernment?" 

The  landlord  knew  he  was  pledged  to  secresy,  but  ye| 
bethought  his  wisest  plan  would  be  to  tell  all,  for  heima* 
gined  then  he  would  be  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

"  It  is  a  seoret,"  he  said,  "  bnt  three  deteotives  from 
London  put  np  at  this  inn  not  long  ago." 
"Three  fiddlesticks  !"  said  the  chief  officer. 
The  landlord  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  interraption, 
but  went  on : 

"  They  told  me  themselves  that  they  were  in  search  of 
a  great  criminal.  They  saw  him  look  throngk  the  window 
and  then  run  off,  after  which  they  requested  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  to  assist  them  in  capturing  him." 
"And  what  did  yon  do  ?"  roared  the  chief  officer. 
"  Do  ?"  replied  the  landlord.     "  Why,  as  I  am  a  loyal 
Bubject,  I  assisted  them  to  serve  the  King." 
"How — how  ?" 

"  I  took  them  to  the  stables '' 

A  roar  came  from  the  officers. 

"  Helped  them  to  saddle  their  horses,  and  showed  them 
the  way  out  of  the  inn  yard  into  the  paddock." 

The  landlord  would  have  gone  further  with  his  expla- 
nations, but  such  a  terrific  uproar  was  raised  by  the  police, 
that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard. 

After  several  attempts,  the  chief  officer  succeeded  in 
raising  his  voice  above  the  tumult  of  sound. 

"  Keep  the  landlord  secure !"  he  cried ;  "  he  must  have 
thought  we  were  natural-bom  fools  if  he  imagined  we 
were  going  to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  tale  as  that.  Assist 
his  Majeoty's  Government! — a  fine  idea  that!  He  has 
helped  the  three  highwaymen  to  escape.  It  strikes  me, 
my  friend,  you  will  look  very  queer  when  you  are  brought 
before  the  judge  on  the  charge  of  having  harboured, 
abetted,  and  aided  those  three  daring  highwaymen,  T  Dm 
King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  to  escape 
from  his  Majesty's  officers !" 

Upon  hearing  these  dreadful  words,  the  landlord  of  the 
Oolden  Lion  broke  «ut  into  a  cold  perspiration^ 

His  teeth  chattered  and  his  legs  shook  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

He  began  to  find  that  he  had  made  a  horrible  mistake — 
that,  BO  far  from  having  assisted  his  Majesty  and  his 
Majesty's  Government,  he  had  rendered  himaejif  liabl  to 
a  charge  sf  felony. 

The  prospect  before  him  seemed  to  gr<*w  more  kuu  vinn 
alarming  each  moment. 

The  officers  were  in  a  terrible  rage  to  think  that  they 
had  been  foiled  when  they  were  so  near  to  accomplishing 
their  object,  and  they  were  almost  ready  to  8a«rifice 
tae  landlord  to  their  resentment  upon  the  spc/t. 

Probablj  the  only  thing  that  |«revented  them  was  the 


thought  that  he  would  be  seTwely  punished  for  what  be 
had  done. 

"  It  is  no  good  stopping  here,"  said  the  chief  officer ;  "<ri 
course  they  are  far  enough  off  by  this  time;  but  we  will  keep 
upon  their  track,  and  rei^  upon  it  we  shall  hear  of  them 
before  long.  You,  Barrin  and  Philips,  will  remain  here 
with  the  landlord,  and  I  shall  bold  you  responsible  foe 
his  safe  custody  till  I  return." 

The  two  officers  named  at  once  placed  themselves  om 
either  side  of  the  landlord,  while  the  others  hastUy  left 
the  inn,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  away. 

B'^fo'e  we  describe  the  result  of  the  pursuit,  and  before 
we  .eturn  to  the  three  highwaymen,  we  will  in  a  few 
words  explain  the  presence  of  the  officers  at  the  Golden 
Lion. 

After  Richard  Nares  had  uttered  the  threatening  speech 
which  we  have  recorded  in  a  former  chapter,  he  lost  no 
time  in  conununicating  with  the  officers. 

In  a  very  little  while  he  had  quite  a  large  troop  at  his 
heels,  who  were  all  exceedingly  anxious  to  effect  the  capture 
of  the  three  highwaymet. 

Richard  Nares  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  reward,  and  this  made  the  officers  like 
him  better  than  ever. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe  minutely  the  (MTO- 
gress  of  the  officers  to  the  Golden  Lion. 

Richard  Nares  led  them  in  this  direction,  and  upon 
reaching  the  inn — or  rather  upon  drawing  near  to  it~Jje 
requested  the  officers  to  halt  while  he  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre  and  ascertain  whether  those  they  sought  had 
happened  to  take  up  tbeir  quarters  there. 

This  he  did. 

Approaching  the  hin  carefully,  he  crept  round  it.  peep- 
ing in  at  all  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  until  he 
came  to  the  one  which  looked  into  the  apartment  in  which 
the  three  highwaymen  were  seated. 

He  saw  them  at  once  and  recognised  them. 

He  was  also  aware  that  he  himself  had  been  seen,  for 
he  observed  Tom  King  start  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

He  waited  for  no  more,  but  hastened  off  to  the  spot 
where  the  officers  were  waiting. 

In  a  few  words  he  communicated  the  welcome  intelli- 

fence  that  the  three  highwaymen  were  at  the  Golden 
lion  Inn,  and  so  they  hastened  towards  it. 
With  what  happened  afterwards  the  reader  has  already 
been  made  aoquainted,  and  we  will  now  occupy  ourselves 
with  relating  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  three 
highwaymen. 

CHAPTER  DXXXL 

THK  THREE   HIOMWATMEN  MAKS  A   SECOND  BSCAMt  FBOM 
THE  GOLDEN   UON,  AXD  SUCCEED  CN    DI3INTERRINO   THK 
ui&cb's  TBEASUBE. 
Tom  Kino  and  his  two  comrades  trotted  quickly  across  the 
paddock  which  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 

It  was  of  no  great  extent,  and  in  leas  than  a  moment 
they  had  reached  its  boundary. 

This  was  simply  a  low  wooden  railing  which  divided 
it  from  the  forest. 

To  leap  over  this  was  easy  enough,  and,  osder  the 
guidance  of  Tom  King,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  they  plunged  among  the  trees. 

He  led  them  into  an  open  glade  of  considerable  length. 
Smooth  green  turi  was  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  and 
they  galloped  onwards  at  great  speed. 

Upon  reaching  the  termination  of  it,  they  once  more 
passed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

"  There  is  so  occasion  to  hurry  now,"  said  Tom  King 
"  For  the  present,  we  are  perfectly  safe.  We  need  not 
go  faster  than  at  a  walk." 

"You  deserve  very  great  oredit,  Tom,"  said  Claude 
Duval,  "for  your  ingenuity,  and  the  clevemeee  wHL 
which  you  got  us  out  of  this  last  scrape." 

"  80  say  I,"  exclaimed  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  though 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  you  would  hav*  ^  easily 
made  the  landlord  your  dupe." 
Tom  laughed. 

"  I  found  out  his  weak  points,  that  was  all.  1  think,  how- 
r?er,  that  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our 
good  fortune,  for  if  those  we  heard  knocking  at  the  froni 
door  were  fot  police  officers,  it  is  very  odd  to  mn." 

"^  Confound  that  villain  Richard  Nan-s  !"  .sari  (Claude 
Puval.     "  Be  will  give  oa  a  great  dea^  of  trouble  jei    (% 
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how  L  regret  now  that  1  didn't  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
be  &  trouble  to  anybody '" 

"  It  is  no  good  regretting  the  past,"  said  Ton  Kiug ; 
^  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  way  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
•ibla  to  the  tree  beneath  which  the  treasure  is  hidden, 
and  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  gain  possession  of  it.  the 
•ooner  we  take  our  departure  the  better." 

'•  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  Wo  hare  had  sleep,  a  good  meal,  and  our  horses  hsTe 
been  properly  attended  to.  so  that  we  are  quite  in  reaOi- 
aess  for  this  adventure." 

"Stop!"  said  Claude  Duval,  suddenly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

*•  Did  you  not  say  that  the  treasure  was  burn  i  ?* 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  how  are  we  to  get  at  it  ?  Whe^a  ftps  »ur 
tools  ?" 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  them,"  said  Tom  Kiag  ^  '  tout 
now  you  mention  it,  it  will  ba  necessary  for  ua  to  ^t  a 
pickaxe  and  a  spade." 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  said  Claude,  "and  that  is  why  I 
•poke,  but  could  we  not  manage  to  do  without  them  ?" 

"  No,  for  the  chest  is  deeply  buried.  We  must  have 
both  the  implements  I  have  named,  and  where  in  the 
world  we  are  to  obtain  them  from,  I  have  no  idea." 

"  I  think  I  can  get  you  out  of  that  difficulty,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  How  ?" 

"  There  would  be  some  little  risk  and  danger,  but  still  I 
think  it  might  be  done." 

"  Speak  out,  then." 

"  Well,  when  I  followed  the  ostler  into  the  yard  with 
the  horses,  I  watched  him  feed  them  and  such  like,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  while  doing  this  I  noticed  several 
gardening  implements  standing  in  one  comer  of  the  yard." 

"  fou  mean  at  the  Golden  Lion?" 

"Yes." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  get  them  ?"  said  Tom  King. 
•*  You  may  depend  the  poltoe  officers  were  pretty  close 
behind  Richard  Nares  when  ho  peeped  through  the  win- 
dow, and  indeed,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  if  that  knock- 
ing at  the  front  door  did  not  announce  their  arrival,  it  is 
very  odd  to  me." 

"  You  may  depend  it  was  that  and  nothing  elsel"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  Well,  then,  while  the  olBoers  are  about,  would  it  not 
be  very  dangerous  to  returu  ?" 

"  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like  putting  your  head  in 
the  lion's  mouth !"  said  Claude  Duval. 

"  The  danger  is  a  point  to  be  considered,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack.  "  The  articles  you  want  are  in  the  inn  yard. 
For  my  part,  I  think  I  could  fetch  thetu  without  running 
very  much  risk." 

"  We  must  have  a  spaae  and  pickaxe,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  that  is  very  certain,  but  still  I  hardly  fancy  the  idea  of 
going  bttck  to  the  Golden  Lion  to  fetch  them." 

"  I  think  wo  could  manage  to  approach  the  back  pre- 
mises unperceived,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  Very  likely  we  could." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  on  particularly  good  terms  with  the 
boy  who  does  duty  as  ostler,  and  if  he  was  about  I  should 
merely  have  to  lean  over  the  wall  and  ask  ttfm,  and  he 
would  give  me  what  we  require  in  a  moment." 

"But  suppose  he  should  not  be  there?" 

"  Why,  then  I  would  go  through  the  door  myself,  or,  if 
it  was  fast,  climb  over  the  wall.  I  know  just  where  the 
things  are.  and  could  get  them  and  be  o£f  before  the 
officers  or  the  people  in  the  inn  had  the  laftst  notion  that 
we  were  so  close  at  hand." 

•'  I  suppose  necessity  will  compel  us  to  run  tbis  risk," 
«aid  Tom  King,  "  though,  believe  me,  I  oau  hardly  recon- 
cile myself  to  it  " 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Claude  Duval,  •  .or  after  havijig  soooeeded 
in  getting  away,  it  seems  the  height  of  foolhardiness  to 
return." 

"It  is  not  wortn  while  to  stop  lingering  here,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack  "  In  all  probability,  by  the  time  we 
get  back  to  the  inn  we  shall  find  that  the  omcent  have  laft 
and  commenced  a  pursuit  after  us.  if  that  is  the  case, 
why  then  all  will  be  well." 

"Very  good,  then," said  Tom  Sang,  "1  will  lead  the 
way  back." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  round  as  he  spoke,  and  made 
llJIfwaf  towards  the  back  of  the  inn. 


He  took  quite  a  different  path  through  the  trees,  bat 
this  was  a  necessary  precaution,  as  it  diminished  the  danger 
of  being  seen. 

In  a  yttle  while  they  reached  the  railing  which  bounded 
the  paouock. 

Here  they  paused  to  reconnoitre,  but  finding  all  was 
still,  thfly  leaped  over  without  hesitation. 

Very  -siutiously  they  approached  the  wall  that  divided 
the  inn  yard  fr<va  the  paddock. 

It  was  a  good  height^  but  stil]  as  th»y  w^  >  on  horse- 
back th'*y  could  look  over  it  easily  enough. 

They  found  the  yard  was  perfectly  quiet. 

Lights  could  ba  seen,  however,  at  the  various  windows 
of  the  inn,"  and  a  loud  hum  of  voices  reached  their  ears, 
telling  them  {Jainly  enough  that  some  excitement  or  other 
was  going  on  inside. 

"  It  seems  all  right,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  don't  see  the  ostler,  but  that  doesn't  matter ; 
the  spade  and  pickaxe  are  in  yonder  comer,  and  I  can  get 
them  in  a  moment." 

"  Is  the  little  door  fastened?" 

"  Let  us  see." 

Upon  reaching  the  little  door  through  which  they  had 
passed,  they  found,  as  they  quite  expected,  that  it  was  se- 
cured on  the  inner  side. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack  ;  "  you  hold  my 
horse  and  I  will  be  over  the  wall  in  a  twinkling." 

Claude  Duval  took  hold  of  the  bridle. 

As  he  spoke,  Sixteen-String  Jack  stood  up  on  the  saddle, 
and  so  gained  the  summit  of  the  wall. 

He  sat  astride  it  for  a  moment  before  he  ventured  to 
descend,  but  reassured  by  the  continued  silence,  he  cau- 
tiously lowered  himself  until  he  hung  at  the  fall  length 
of  his  arms. 

He  was  then  within  an  inch  of  the  ground. 

He  let  go  and  stood  perfectly  still. 

No  one  was  about,  and  he  stole  swiftly  across  the  yard 
to  the  comer  where  he  had  seen  the  gardening  tools. 

He  possessed  himself  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  instantly; 
and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  close  by  was  a  pair  of 
steps  which  were  probably  used  to  clean  the  windows  of 
the  inn. 

'  That  will  help  me  over  the  wall  bravely !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  hold  of  the  steps  and  ran  towards 
tJie  wall. 

When  about  half-way  across  the  yard,  however,  the 
back-door  was  flung  open,  and  a  bright  light  streamed 
forth. 

It  so  happened  that  this  light  fell  full  upon  the  form  of 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  and  revealed  it  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. 

Jack  heard  the  door  open. 

He  didn't  stop  to  look,  however,  but  ran  still  more 
rapidly  towards  the  wall. 

The  loud  report  of  a  pistol  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  at 
the  same  instant  he  felt  a  stinging  sensation  in  his 
neck. 

He  knew  that  he  was  hit,  and  staggered  slightly. 

The  wall,  however,  was  just  before  him,  and,  making  a 
desperate  effort,  he  placed  the  ladder  against  it  and  hastily 
descended. 

His  two  comrades  were  at  the  top. 

Tom  King  took  hold  of  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  and 
Claude  Duval  seized  him  by  the  anus  and  dragged  him 
over. 

While  ihus  engaged  another  shot  was  fired,  which  was 
followed  almost  instantly  by  a  brisk  vol  lev. 

All  that  we  have  just  described  occurred  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  quite  bewildering. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  chief  police  officer,  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  landlord  should  show  them 
by  which  route  the  highwaymen  had  left. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  he  caught  sight  of 
Sixteen-String  Jack  running  at  full  speeds 

He  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  door. 

To  draw  a  pistol  and  fire  it  was  the  officer's  6ist  im- 
pulse, e 

The  noise  of  the  report  attracted  the  attention  of  every- 
one, and  the  remainder  of  the  police  officers  rushed 
tumaltuously  into  the  yard. 

The  one  in  commaud  could  last  see  the  dusky  figures 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  Area  again,at  the  same  time 
commanding  his  men  to  fire  also. 

He  was  obeyed,  bat  before  they  fired  all  three  hixhwaj- 
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then  uad  disappeared  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  that  no 
e&ect  waa  produced. 

The  offlcers  had  heard  the  landlord  say  there  was  a 
door  in  the  wall  through  which  the  highwayinea  b*'' 
passed,  and  they  ran  forward  to  find  it. 

They  did  so  very  quickly,  and  the  bolts  hffr<p-f  been 
withdrawn,  the  door  was  dashed  violently  open. 

Short  as  waa  the  time  occupied  by  these  proceeclngs, 
^et  Claude  had  been  able  to  assist  Sixteeo-Striag  Jack 
into  the  saddle. 

The  wound  which  the  latter  had  recsjvsd  iras  Bot  r 
•eriouB  one,  but  yet  it  bled  profusely. 

As  he  was  heated  with  excitement,  he  though*  notuing 
about  it 

Just  as  the  officers  rushed  through  the  door,  the  three 
highwaymen  cleared  the  palings. 

They  were  instantly  among  the  trees^  and  so  they  bqc- 
eeeded  in  accomplishing  their  second  escape. 

The  police  officers  were  furious  at  their  defeat,  but  they 
observed  in  which  direction  the  fugitives  had  gone,  and, 
mounting  their  horses,  they  commenced  the  pursuit. 

As  soon  aa  they  had  gone  a  little  distance,  our  friends 
«  paused. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  knew  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
had  been  hit,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  whether  the 
wound  was  serious  or  not. 

They  were  not  able  to  examine  it  very  closely,  boi,  as 
far  as  they  could  tell,  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound,  that  would 
require  no  other  treatment  than  a  simple  bandage  to  cLeck 
the  flow  of  blood. 

The  large  neckcloth  which  he  wore  served  admirably 
for  this  purpose,  and  Claude  folded  it,  and  tied  it  with 
sufficient  tightness  round  his  neck  to  stanch  the  blood. 

"  I  feel  a  little  sick  and  faint,"  said  Jack,  in  reply  to  bis 
comrades'  eager  inquiries,  "  but  otherwise  I  am  ail  right." 

"  That  feeling  will  soon  pass  away,"  said  Claude.  "  The 
wound  is  a  scratch,  and  nothing  more." 

" Forward,  then,"  said  Tom  King;  "follow  me!  We 
had  better  make  what  speed  we  can,  for  we  ara  decidedly 
too  near  the  officers  to  be  at  all  agreeable." 

It  was  greatly  in  their  favour  that  Tom  King  possessed 
80  good  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  forest  as  he 
evidently  did. 

He  led  them  onward  without  hesitation. 

From  time  to  time  they  paused  to  listen,  but  on  no  oc- 
casion could  they  hear  anything  of  their  pursuera. 

This  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  among  the 
trees  there  were  so  mauy  paths  that  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility for  the  officers  to  bo  able  to  choose  the  right 
out  of  so  many  wrong  ones. 

Tom  King  carried  the  shovel,  and  Claude  Duval  the 
pickaxe. 

"  We  are  all  right  now,"  said  the  latter ;  "and  if  you, 
Tom,  will  only  just  lead  us  to  the  tree  you  have  mentioned, 
we  will  quickly  have  the  chest  out  of  the  ground ;  and 
then,  in  my  opinion,  we  can't  make  too  much  haste  out  of 
the  forest,  for  if  we  stay  much  longer  we  shall  make  it  too 
hot  to  hold  us." 

"  I  will  do  80,"  said  Tom  King.  **  We  hafe  yet  some 
distance  to  go,  but  still  we  shall  aot  be  very  long  reach- 
ing the  tree.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Claude  ;  you  may 
depKtnd  what  has  taken  place  at  the  Uolden  Lion  to-night 
will  cause  no  trifling  amount  of  excitement." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  sUent.  His  wound  csnsea 
him  more  pain  than  he  would  have  Wied  to  confess. 

While  making  their  way  towards  the  tree  beneath 
which  the  miser's  chest  of  gold  had  been  hidden,  our 
friends  occupied  themselves  in  congratulating  each  other 
upon  the  success  they  had  had,  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  escape  from  a  perilous  position,  but  also  with  respect 
io  the  obtainment  of  the  tools  they  needed. 

At  last,  the  much-wished-for  spot  was  gainMt 

Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  looked  aboat 
tbem  with  great  interest  and  curiosity  when  Tom  Kiog 
said: 

"  YoL^der  is  the  tree  near  which  the  treasure  v'j  onried  " 
"Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ?" 

"  Yes.  1  could  tell  that  tree  from  a  thousand.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  it  has  a  monstrous  hollow  trunk — at 
any  rate,  it  appears  to  be  hollow — and  from  the  upper 
portion  of  it  there  grows  another  young  tree  ?" 

"H.  is,  in  truth,  a  singular  object,"  said  Claude  DuvaL 
"  and  though  I  hi»ve  ue?er  seen  it  before,  f  sn:  sure  I 
tnli  recognise  it  agaitt" 


"  A  few  yards  to  the  left,"  oontiniied  Tom  King,  "  to 
the  dell  you  have  heard  me  describe,  and  in  which  ths 
poor  old  miser  met  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  bis 
own  servant." 

Tom  alighted  from  his  steed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  two 
comrades  followed  his  example. 

"  I  think  we  are  quite  clear  of  our  pursuers,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  will  take  only  a  short  time  to  anbury  the  treasure, 
and  when  we  have  done  that  we  will  bo  off." 

"  Jack  ha'l  better  hold  the  horses,"  said  Claude  Duval, 
"as  he  is  wounded — we  will  do  what  diggi^jf  is  required 
between  us." 

"  Agreed  '" 

AccordiDfifly.  Sixteen-String  Jack  held  the  horses,  and 
fom  Kin|i  having  pointed  out  the  exact  spot,  Claude 
Duval  sot  i-o  work  with  the  piokaxo,  with  great  vigour. 

When  he  had  loosened  a  quantity  of  earth,  Tom  King 
cleared  it  out  with  the  spade,  and  by  thus  working 
alternately,  they  qiuckly  had  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground. 

Suddenly  Claude  Duval  felt  the  point  of  his  pickaxe 
strike  upon  something  hard. 

"  ^VTiat  is  this  ?"  he  said. 

lie  lo«3sened  the  earth  and  Tom  shovelled  it  out. 

The  top  of  the  chest  containing  the  miser's  treasure 
was  then  exposed  to  view. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  labour,  the 
earth  was  quite  dug  away  from  round  the  chest,  and  all 
that  remained,  was  to  lift  it  out  of  the  hole. 

This  promised  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  had  not  the  chest  been  furnished  with  a  massive 
iron  handle  at  each  end,  it  would  have  been  well-nigh 
impossible. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  sat  down  upon  it  to  re- 
cover breath,  for  thoy  were  quite  exhausted  by  the  tre- 
mendous exertions  they  had  made. 

But  knowing  time  was  valuable,  they  wiped  the  pe»  • 
epiration  from  their  faces  and  started  up. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  Claude,  "if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  show  us  how  to  open  this  strong-looking 
chest,  we  will  stow  as  much  of  its  contents  about  our 
persons  is  we  can,  and  then  say  farewell  to  the  New 
Forest. 

CHAPTER  DXXXII. 

TUB  ifOLICE  OFFICERS  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OF  THK  MISKR'S 
TEEASURK,  AND  DIVIDE  THE  SPOIL  AMONG  THEMSELVEa 
AND    RICHARD    NARES. 

"  You  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  that  1  know  anything  at  all  about  opening  this  box." 

"  The  deuce  you  don't !" 

"  No ;  as  I  told  you,  we  buried  it  without  even  so  much 
as  looking  at  the  fastenings." 

"  Then,"  said  Claude,  as  he  stooped  down  and  examined 
the  front  of  the  box  more  closely,  "it  strikes  me  we 
shall  have  a  troublesome  job  to  get  it  open." 

"Very  Ukely.  The  old  miser  would  take  good  care 
to  have  it  well  secured ;  but  we  have  some  powerful  tool* 
with  us,  and  we  must  do  our  best  with  them." 

The  box  appeared  to  be  fitted  with  three  locks,  while  it 
was  crossed  ant'  re-crossed  in  every  direction  by  stout 
bands  of  iron. 

"  1  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  force  open  the 
lid,"  said  Tom  King,  "  it  seems  too  firm ;  1  should  fancy 
the  weakest  part  would  be  the  bottom." 

"  Hell--  jne,  then,  to  turn  it  over." 

It  required  the  whole  of  the  united  strength  of  the 
two  highwaymen  to  effect  this,  but  by  the  aid  of  th» 
handles,  they  at  last  turned  it  bottom  upwards. 

(i  did  not  look  as  if  this  was  a  weaker  part  than  any 
other,  for  it  was  divided  into  Uttle  squares  by  the  bands 
of  irot'  ^ust  the  same  as  the  top  and  sides. 

"  ThiB  is  a  puzzler,  Tom,"  said  Olaadi.  *•  I  doH^  know 
what  we  are  to  do."  • 

"  We  must  get  the  box  open  sometoo'*.  Suppose  yon 
try  the  effect  of  your  pickaxe  upon  it  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Claude,  who  tJiereupon 
commenced  a  violent  attack  with  the  pickaxe,  but  the 
oaiy  result  jwhieved  by  this  was  the  making  of  a  number 
ot  Seep  indentations,  for  the  wood  of  which  the  box  waa 
composed,  'aaving  been  buried  so  long,  waa  soft  and 
moist  so  that  instead  of  splitting  when  these  heavv 
blows  were  atracK  noon  it,  the  point  of  the  pickaxe  suu 
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••  Thiit  is  ao  goivl,"  said  Clande,  after  s  few  minutns' 
l»bour.     "We  must  thiuk  of  something  elae  ' 

"Now  that  we  have  ran  so  many  risks, "'  said  Tom 
King — "  now  that  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded, 
it  wfu  never  do  for  us  to  be  baffled  by  boing  unable  to  force 
opnu  the  chest." 

■■  But  how  is  it  to  be  d.ino  ?" 

"  Suppose  we  turn  the  box  over  on  eo  its  side,  and  try 
what  •effect  the  pickaxe  will  produce  on  the  locks  ?" 

"  1  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  demolish 
them  completely,"  said  Claude. 

The  huge  chest  was  rolled  over  on  to  its  siae.  sc  that 
the  keyholes  were  uppermost. 

Claude  whirled  the  pickaxe  round  his  head,  and 
brought  it  down  with  terrific  force  upon  ihe  keyhole  in 
the  centre. 

A  crash  was  the  result. 

"That  lock  is  consiileribly  damaged,  I  should  say,"  re- 
marked Duval  ;  aud  as  he  spoke,  encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  struck  it  again  in  the  same  phv«,  and  then 
the  lock  appeared  completely  demolished. 

The  other  two  locks  were  now  trtr-ated  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion,  and  after  many  heavy  blows  had  been 
struck,  they  at  last  had  the  satisfa.-tion  of  seeing  the  lid 
fly  open. 

Before,  however,  they  could  look  to  see  what  the  con- 
tents were,  their  attention  was  attracted  towards  Sixteen- 
Strin,'  Jficic  who  uttered  a  low  warning  cry. 

"What  is  it?"  they  asked. 

"  I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  one  approaching  stealthily  ?" 

This  was  serious,  and  the  highwaymen  assumed  listen- 
ing attitudes. 

They  heard  the  rustling  of  the  underwood,  then  and 
there  was  a  hasty  rush  of  footsteps,  and  a  voice  cried  : 

"  Now,  my  boys,  be  quiclt,  and  we  shall  have  them ! 
One  sharp  touch,  arid  it  will  be  over !" 

Before  these  words  were  spokea,  the  highwaymen 
comprehended  the<full  aud  exact  extent  of  thoir  danger. 

They  knew  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  police 
oflfli-ers  had  managed  to  track  them  to  this  spot. 

To  attempt  any  resistance  they  knew  would  be  nothing 
short  of  madness,  as  the  oflicers  so  far  outnuiubered  them. 

Vexatious  as  it  was  to  be  interrupted  at  such  a  moment, 
and  loth  as  they  were  to  leave  the  treasure  behiud  them, 
our  friends  were  neverthijless  compelled  to  mount  as 
hastily  as  they  could,  and  gallop  away. 

They  were  able  to  do  this  before  t.lie  ollicers  came  ne^r 
enough  to  attack  them  although  they  fired  several  shots 
after  their  retreating  forms. 

This  did  no  injury,  for  the  highwaymen  were  iastantly 
hidden  among  the  trees. 

A  pursuit  was  not  commenced,  for  one  of  the  police 
having  noticed  the  miser's  chest  with  its  glittering  con- 
tents strewed  upon  the  ground,  set  up  a  loud  shout,  which 
caused  the  others  to  look  round. 

No  sooner  did  tiiey  see  what  had  caused  it  than  they 
resolved  to  let  the  highwaymen  alone  until  another  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

Running  up  to  the  chest,  they  surrounded  it,  and 
quickly  emptied  all  that  it  contained  upon  the  ground. 

The  party  which  had  just  arrived  and  put  the  high- 
waymen to' flight  comprised  Richard  Nares  and  most  of 
the  troop  of  ofBcers  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

Of  course  they  knew  nothing  about  the  old  miser,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  chest  and  what  it  con- 
tained belonged  to  him,  or  rather  his  heirs. 

Reasonably  enough,  the  officers  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  money  and  other  valuables  contained  in  this 
cnest  were  tni  produce  of  some  robberies,  ami  that  the 
highwaymen,  being  unable  to  c.iTy  away  their  booty,  had 
buried  it. 

The  chief  police  officer  wa.'-  not  a  very  scrupmous  man, 
and  he  considered  for  a  fe<v  moments  in  what  way  he 
should  act  with  respect  to  the  d>'""t)very  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly made         » 

He  glanced  at  his  men,  and  saw  that  they  all  looKed 
rather  longingly  at  the  glittering  pile  of  wealth  on  tbe 
ground. 

"A-hem!"  he  saia  pretending  to  clow  his  throat — 
"  ]ust  attend  to  me  for  a  moment !" 

His  followers  gathered  about  him,  for  they  axpected 
that  something  interesting  was  coming. 

We  have  had  a  very  troublesome  j#b  in  pursuing  these 
bighw&ymen,  Mid  u  yet  we  hare  got  oo  good  for  oar 


pains.  Now,  this  chest  was  no  doubt  buried  by  th<»n< 
some  time  back,  and  their  motive  for  visiting  the  forest  on 
this  occasion,  was  to  dig  it  up  again.  Of  course,  as  you 
all  know  very  well,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  make  thia 
discovery  known  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  take  some  of 
the  money  ourselves,  but  I  think,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  considering  what  a  deal  of  trouble  we  have 
bad,  we  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  anyone  else." 

His  followers  set  -•'xj  a  shout,  by  which  they  intended 
testifying  their  entire  i>ssej»*  to  what  their  chief  had  just 
said. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  Tvill  only  consent 
to  my  terms,  we  will  have  this  money,  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser,  and  after  we  have  got  it,  we  can  continue  our 
pursuit  of  the  highwaymen  just  the  same.  True,  if  we 
can  catch  them,  the  reward  we  shall  obtain  will  be  so  great 
that,  added  to  what  is  on  the  giound  yonder,  it  will  m*ke 
us  all  independent  men  for  life." 

This  was  a  very  tempting  prospect,  and  the  police 
ofBeers  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  thoir  chief's 
terms  were,  though  some  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
consent  to  them  bcforehandl 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said.  "  Including  myself,  there  are 
twelve  of  us,  and  Richard  Nares  who  gave  us  the  informa- 
tion makes  the  thirteenth.  Now,  what  I  propose  is,  that 
the  money  and  the  other  valuables  are  divided  into  four- 
teen portions,  that  you  all  take  one  each,  and  that  I  take 
two." 

The  police  officers  agreed  to  this  without  a  murmur,  and 
80  did  Richard  Nares. 

The  miser's  gold  was  counted  out  into  fourteen  shares, 
which  were  very  quickly  appropriated. 

E'cich  man  had  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  about 
him. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  one  in  command,  "  let  us  set  off 
after  these  rascals,  and  if  we  can  only  capture  them,  all 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  we  shall  have  made  a  very  good 
night's  work  of  it." 

The  officers  set  up  a  cheer,  and,  gui.ed  by  their  chief 
and  Richard  Nares,  plunged  into  the  forest  in  pursuit  of 
the  highwaymen. 

Before  our  friends  had  gone  far  thoy  discovered  that  no 
pursuit  was  being  made  after  them,  and  so  they  came  to  a 
halt. 

"  Could  you  imagine  anything  more  vexatious  ?"  said 
Claude  Duval,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  showed  clearly 
enough  how  aggravated  he  was.  "  To  think  we  should 
have  had  all  that  trouble,  and  then,  just  as  the  treasure  was 
ready  to  be  put  into  our  pockets,  for  those  lubbe'ly  police 
officers  to  make  their  appearance !" 

"  We  are  not  pui'sued,"  said  Tom. 

'■  No  ;  and  a  good  reason  why,"  replied  Claude — "  cliey 
would  see  the  box,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
its  contents  to  themselves,  and  they  much  prefer  doing 
that  to  keeping  up  the  pursuit  after  us." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  so." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  wish  you  could  just  turn 
back  quietly,  and  then  you  will  see  them  dividing  the 
gold,  sure  enough." 

"lam  quite  willing  to  do  eo,"  said  Tom  King,  "for 
now  that  we  have  had  all  this  trouble  and  risk,  I  don't 
intend  that  they  shall  retain  possession  of  the  treasure  if 
we  can  help  it. 

"  Bravo !" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  the  money  ba«*: 
again,  for  their  numbers  are  very  superior  to  our  own." 

"  We  shall  Ree  that,"  said  Claude,  and  as  he  spoke  the 
highwaymen  turned  round  and  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  spot  from  which  they  had  'so  precipitately 
fled. 

They  approached  with  great  caution  and  stealthi- 
ness. 

When  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tree,  they  looked 
through  the  bushes,  and  saw  that  Claude  was  perfectly 
correct. 

The  officers  were  engaged  in  dividing  the  treasure. 

Our  friends  remained  j>erfectly  stili,  watching  them. 

T  hen,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  officers  darted  off 
in  pursuit,  but  they  had  no  idea  that  the  highwaymen 
were  hiding  so  close  to  them,  and  they  ran  past  the  bushes 
behind  which  our  friends  were  concealed 

Iq  ^  lew  minutes  they  were  quite  out  of  heariag,  and 
tiu>r  Ao  highwaymen  ventured  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  DXXXIII. 

THE    THREE     HIGHWAYMEN    AGREE     TO    PURSUE     THE 
POLICE    OFFICEPvS   THROUGH   THE    FOREST,    AND   TO 

EEOAIN   POSSESSION   OF   THB   TEEASUKE. 
"  I  AU  afraid  we  stand  but  a  very  poor  chance  of  obtain- 
in?  possession  of  any  of  that  money  ;  there  are  thirteen 
of  them  altogether,  and  thirteen  to  three  is  rather  too 
long  odds !" 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  that,"  said  Claude  Dural ; 
"bat  it  will  go  very  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  get  that 
money  back  again  ;  I  don't  think  we  stand  much  chance 
of  succeeding  by  force,  but  we  must  use  stratagem." 

"Did  you  notice,''  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  that 
Richard  Nares  was  along  with  the  officers  ?" 

"I  did!"  said  Claude,  angrily.  "A  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come  soon.  I  have  a  long  account  to  settle 
with  that  gentleman  !" 

"  He  is  certainly  the  occasion  of  all  our  troubles  on  tlie 
present  occasion,''  said  Tom  King,  "  for  had  it  not  been 
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for  him  we  should  not  have  been  disturbed  at  tlie  Golden 
Lion,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to  dig  up  the  treasuie 
and  carry  it  off  without  anyone  beina  the  wiser." 

"  Don't  talk  about  it !"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  I  can 
hardly  contain  myself  as  it  is  ;  but^  will  be  a  caution 
not  to  let  another  rascal  off  so  easily  as  we  did  bim." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  As  regards  the  ofiBcors,  we  will 
keep  pretty  close  to  them." 

Tom  King  laughed. 

"  That  seem.'  very  odd!"  he  said. 

"  It  doe?.  It  is  a  droll  idea  for  us  to  be  following  the 
ofBcprs  !" 

"  Very." 

"  From  what  the  one  in  command  said,  I  think  we  may 
safely  argue  that  they  won't  rest  until  they  have  tried  to 
capture  us  for  some  time  longer  ;  they  are  not  wise 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  the  money  they  hare  already 
got  and  disperse  themselves  !  On  the  contrary,  it  seem» 
to  have  made  them  more  eager  after  the  reward. ' 
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"  It  does ;  and  you  must  romember  Richard  Nares— ~-'' 

"  Remember  Richard  Nares !"  cried  Claude — "  I  can 
»>ssure  yoa  it  wiJl  be  a  very  long  "♦mo  befoM  I  forget 
mm  ;■' 

"I  can  quite  believe  that;  but  whart  I  was  goingto  s»y 
was  this : — Tou  must  remember  that  Richard  Nai-es  is 
ftlong  with  the  officers,  and  that  he  is  especially  bent 
tipoa  our  destruction,  therefore  he  will  not  allcw  tho 
i^ffieors  to  rest  until  they  have  made  some  further  efforte. 
They  will  be  in  his  power." 

"  How  so  ?" 

•* IjLcau^-e,  if  they  refuse  to  do  *s  li«  wishes,  he  will 
threaten  to  disclose  the  particulars  ooanecied  with  the 
trpOMire." 

"  1  see — 1  see — as  you  say,  th?y  will  bo  iii  Lij  power  !■■ 

'•  i  can  hear  notliiag  of  iliera,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jao^ 
"  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  them  aUogether  if  we 
tre  to  succeed  in  getting  ilio  money  back  again." 

"  We  ought  rot,  but  still  we  need  not  feel  alarmed 
about  their  leaviug  the  forest.  There  are  thirteen  of  them 
altogether.  They  will  consider  that  they  are  quite  enough 
to  effect  the  capture  of  three  pei-sons,  and  so  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  about  their  communicating  with 
other  police  officers,  bucause  their  object  will  be  to  divide 
the  reward  among  themselves,  and  not  let  anyone  else  in 
for  a  share." 

"  No,  they  will  not  leave  the  forest  wituout  they  find 
that  we  have  done  so." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Claude,  "let  us  follow  them,  and  we 
will  try  what  stratagem  can  accomplish." 

"  The  New  Forest  is  a  large  place,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  and  it  will  hold  us  all  easily  enough.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  bo  surprised  by  our  foes,  and  in  the  mean- 
while we  must  devise  some  plan  by  which  w«  can  got 
these  thirteen  men  into  our  power,  and  take  from  tuem 
the  money  they  each  possess. 

"  Good  1  Jlorning  will  soon  be  here,  and  so  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  much  until  night  comes 
again  '• 

"  We  must  not  show  ourselves  by  daylight — that  is 
certain !" 

"  No ;  I  think  I  can  take  you  to  a  place  in  tha  forest, 
into  which  the  officers  would  hesitate  to  penetrate,  without 
thoy  knew  that  we  had  done  so." 

"And  wo  could  remain  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes — yes;  and  occupy  ourselves  in  thinking  over 
6ome  scheme  by  which  we  can  get  the  better  of  our  foes." 

"  Agreed !  Lead  the  way  at  once ;  aud  as  for  the  officers, 
for  the  present  we  will  leave  them  to  themselves.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  they  wCl  quit  the  forest !" 

"They  will  not  do  so,  rely  upon  it ;  their  ovrn  covetous- 
nes3  would  keep  them  here,  independently  of  Richard 
Nares,  and  he  will  not  rest  so  long  as  he  fcincies  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  revenge  are  in  his  reach." 

"  1  am  sure  he  would  not,  but  we  shall  defeat  him  and 
cifcumvent  the  officers,  I  fell  sure !" 

"Is  it  very  far,  Tom,"  asked  Claude,  "to  the  place 
you  spoke  of?" 

"  No,  we  could  reach  it  in  half  an  hour." 

■'  Then  let  us  do  so,  for  I  fancy  by  that  time  it  will  be 
rairly  dawn." 

"  We  shall  have  to  dismount,"  siiid  Tom  King^  "  and 
J:''^d  our  horses  through  some  places  ** 

"  But  safety  is  beyond  ?" 

"O  yec!' 

"  Weil  thc-ii,  the  more  obstacles  there  are  in  the  way  the 
h^-tter,  for  then  the  officers  will  not  be  so  likely  to  follow 

kS." 

"  You  are  right." 

The  highwaymen  dismoanted,  and.  under  the  gTiidaace 
cf  Tom  King,  threaded  their  way  thnsugh  *he  mazes  of 
the  forest. 

As  they  had  been  told,  there  were  aoms  ?.^es  wher* 
the  vegetation  was  so  dense  that  they  had  great  d'Scttlty 
in  leading  their  horses  through  it 

To  have  proceeded  while  mounted  would  have  been  as 
impossibility,  and  on  several  occasions  the  only  means  by 
which  they  could  proceed  en  their  way  was,  by  Clasae 
»ad  Tom  King  grasping  the  low-lying  branches  with 
fccth  arms  and  pulling  them  aside,  while  Sii teen-String 
*»cs  led  the  norses  through  the  opening  thus  made- 

Ab  they  proceeded  the  trees  grew  closer  and  clover,  and 
4^  vdwfrood  became  n>or«  avd  loore  luxuriant. 


The  soii  was  of  a  swampy  character,  and  their  teet  sack 
deeply  into  it  at  every  step  they  took. 

"This  place  is  a  morass  ,of  considerable  extoBi,"  eaid 
Tam  King,  in  reply  to  a  qu  estion  addressed  to  him  by  hia 
comrades;  "  some  portions  of  which  are  of  such  a  treacherous 
character,  and  so  soft  that  they  would  swallow  up  anyone 
wh«  ventursd  to  tread  upon  them.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  the  way,  Tom  t" 

'-1  have  no  doubt  I  can  guide  you  in  perfect  safety  I 
am  quite  sure,  indeed,  without  the  place  has  altered 
greatly  since  I  last  visited  it." 

Tom  King  led  the  way  with  great  confidence ;  appa- 
rently there  wris  no  path,  but  yet  his  companions  noticed 
;  that  where  he  led  them  the  ground,  though  soft  and  oozy, 
'  o^aa  nevertheless  sufficieutly  substantial  to  sustain  their 
wei^jht. 

Aiter  goitig"  a  lit tis .farther  the  ground  took  an  upward 
tendency,  and  rapidly  became  firmer. 

In  something  less  than  half  an  hou>r  Tvjra  King  paused 
in  a  small  open  space,  entirely  surrounded  by  trees. 

It  was  covered  with  short  green  grass,  anil  the  soil  was 
comparatively  dry  and  hard. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  that  the  officers  will 
find  us  while  we  remain  here,"  said  Tom  King, 

"  I  fancy  wo  are  secure." 

"  Depend  upou  it  we  are ;  our  horses  will  be  all  riglit 
they  will  rest  themselves,  and  crop  the  sweet  grass  with 
great  pleasure,  aud  it  will  do  them  good." 

"  I  shaU  l)e  glad  to  rest  a  little  while,"  said  Sizteen- 
Striug  Jack,  "  for  I  feel  faint  and  Cizzy.' 

"  No  doubt  you  are ;  you  ought  to  keep  still  for  a  tim« 
after  receiving  such  a  wound." 

"  It  has  ceased  to  bleed,"  said  Jack,  "but  before  it  waa 
bound  up,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  lost  a  great  quantity  of 
blood." 

"  I  am  glad  you  escaped  so  well,"  said  Claude  Duval. 

"  I  was  very  fortunate.  But  after  this  trouble,  and  after 
receiving  this  wound,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  rest  until  we 
have  got  the  better  of  Richard  Nares  and  the  officers.  Wo 
have  a  whole  day  before  us,  and  therefore  there  will  bo 
plenty  of  time  for  several  plans  to  be  devised  ;  we  cannot 
occupy  our  minds  better,  and  we  can  decide  upon  the  best 
one." 

With  this  understanding  the  highwaymen  flung  them- 
selves down  upou  the  ground,  and  remained  for  some  time 
perfectly  silent. 

Morning  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  soon  the  sun 
was  poming  his  rays  upon  them. 

A  most  intense  stillness  reigned  around  that  spot,  and 
it  was  unbroken  Sy  the  least  sound  that  would  indlcat* 
the  c»niug  of  the  police  offlc/jrs. 

In  this  way  the  entire  day  waa  spent. 

Several  plans  were  thought  of  and  discussed,  and 
eventuaUy  one  proposed  by  C\<iude  Duval  was  agreed 
upon,  after  some  slight  alterations  had  been  made  by  Tom 
King. 

What  that  plan  was  we  need  n(>t  say. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  see  it  worked  out. 

It  was  comsidereda  very  go»d  one,  and  all  three  believed 
that  it  possessed  every  element  necessary  for  success. 

Now  that  they  had  devised  what  was  to  be  done,  they 
waited  with  impatience  for  tte  day  to  pass  away  and 
night  to  come. 

The  entire  day  passed  witnoui  any  interruption  from 
their  foes,  or  indeed,  without  our  friends  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  of  them. 

Occasionally  they  would  feel  fidgety  and  apprehen«i»"( 
that  the  officers  should  think  better  of  their  situation,  Axtty 
determine  to  rest  content  with  what  they  had  got. 

The  day's  i«9t  made  a  wonderful  difference  to  Jack.. 

The  flow  of  blood  had  been  ectirely  stopped,  and  as  tk* 
wound  in  his  neck  was  little  more  t>>»u  skin  deep,  he  feit 
/»o  serious  or  raiafuJ  ^fftcts  from  it 

43  a  few  days  «t  the  meat  U   would    bs  completoly 
V     -aled. 

The  resKfv  £»y  be  sure  that  he  waa  well  pleased  io 
•  Snd  himself  i»  a  condition  to  assist  his  comrades  during 
iioir  nigbVs  adventures ;  it  would  have  galled  him  eai- 
ceedingly  had  he  been  compelled  to  remain  inactive. 

At  last,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  three,  the  sun  sec,  and 
darkness  rapidly  came  on. 

During  the  twilight  the  highwaymen,  with  Tom  Kiv.9 
for  their  leader,  retraced  their  steps  through  the  rac.i  vw, 
api  it  waa  just  as  night  might  be  said  to  tavs  Ittirl? 
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oommeuced  that  they  passed  beyond  its  precinctii  and 
gained  the  forest  beyond. 

They  were  in  exc«<l)sDt  spirits. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  Claudo  Dsval,  "lead  the  w»y  OBce 
riore.  Had  anyone  told  me  so.  I  shonld  nerar  hara 
believed  that  the  day  would  ooro.e  when,  instead  of  wishing 
to  get  as  far  away  from  the  officers  as  poasiblo,  I  should  l» 
iloiag  my  utmost  to  C'-Die  up  with  them  and  find  ox.t  ^here 
Ihey  were."  i 

"  They  »xif  searching  in  thft  forest  beyond  a  docbt," 
said  Tom  K'>-g.  "and  aa  they  cava  no  clu«,  "Yill  probably 
not  stray  far  trom  the  spot  where  they  found  the  troasute. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  something  ftf  tho**  b^ore 
long." 

Tom  King  uad  from  the  first  shown  himself  esch  a 
capital  guide  that  his  comrades  followed  him  with  iserfect 
confidence. 

They  proceeded  with  caution,  and  listened  at  frequent 
intervals,  for  although  they  desired  so  much  to  learn  where 
the  officers  were,  yet  they  did  not  want  to  come  upon 
them  unexpectedly  and  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 

Indeed,  they  were  extremely  cautious  to  guard  against 
this,  for  if  such  a  misfortune  happened  it  would  entirely 
ruin  the  scheme  tbey  had  formed. 

Suddenly  Tom  King  paused  and  held  up  his  hand  Ih  an 
imperative  manner  for  silence,  in  order  to  check  his  com- 
rades, in  case  they  should  be  about  to  speak. 

They  listeri'^d,  and  they  all  heard  plainly  enough  that 
peculiar  rust  1  i  iijf  sound  which  is  caused  by  persons  forcing 
a  inssage  through  the  fern  and  brake,  and  other  vegeta- 
tion which  grows  between  the  trees  in  a  forest. 

Every  now  and  then  the  crackling  of  a  twig  would  be 
heard  as  some  stray  branch  was  trodden  upon  and  broken. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  and  of  roicas  could  also  be 
hoard. 

Some  persons  were  evidently  approaching,  and  the 
three  highwaymen  shrunk  back,  for  who  could  these  per- 
sons ba  but  the  police  officers  ? 

As  the  night  waa  profoundly  dark,  our  friends  imagined 
they  should  be  able  to  escape  being  seen  by  the  officers, 
providing  they  had  no  suspicions  of  their  presence. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  highway- 
men grew  somewhat  alarmed,  lest  the  officers  should  walk 
directly  to  the  spot  where  they  were  concealed- 

They  did  not  dare  to  stir,  however,  for  if  they  did,  the 
rustling  which  would  be  made,  although  very  slight, 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  officers  who  were 
very  close  at  hand. 

From  this  it  wiU  bo  seen  that  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  remain  perfectly  still,  and  they  were  in  g^reat 
anxiety  to  know  what  would  next  ensue. 


CHAPTER  DXXXIV. 

a  WinCH    THE    TIIREB    HIQinVA^-MKN    CARRY    TKEIR 
DARINO   SCHEME   INTO   EXECUTION. 

The  result  of  this  extraordinary  combination  of  circTim- 
\tauees  seemed  very  doubtful. 

The  position  of  "the  three  highwaymen  was  f«r  more 
peculiar  than  pleasant. 

With  an  anxiety  that  increased  so  fast  that  it  rapidly 
became  a  feeling  of  alarm,  they  listened  to  the  steady 
approach  of  the  police  officsrs. 

On  they  came  unswervingly,  and  our  frienda  were  quite 
certain  that,  without  something  occurred  to  cause  them  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  they  mast  run  with  full 
force  against  them. 

Vpry  luckily,  the  highwaymen  happened  to  halt  just 
Dpfore  a  kind  of  thicket,  tbat  appeared  to  be  cccuposed  of 
brambles  and  other  prickly  plants. 

The  officers  were  on  the  other  side  of  this  thiiket,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  prove  a  check  to  their  further  progress 
in  a  straight  direction.  ' 

This  was  their  only  hope.  j 

While  in  this  state  of  sospenss  n^d  fear,  their  Joy  and  ; 
s-.irprise  may  be  imagined,  when  ihey  heard  som«  one  call ) 
out  in  a  loud  voice  ••  ' 

"  Halt  r  ^ 

The  tones  were  abrupt,  and  b«oh  as  would  be  as«d  by 
one  in  command. 

In  fact  the  word  was  spoken  by  the  chief  officer,  though 
l!i(»  bighwirmen  vrerv  not  certain  of  it,  as  they  Vere  nut 
Umiiiar  with  his  voice. 

The  vrhoie  troop  came  quickly  to  a  8tan(l<til& 


The  highwaymen  coidd  not  sof  their  foes,  but  they 
wen  certain  that  they  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
few  vards  onlv. 

Wlien  they  heard  the  chief  command  his  followers  tc 
stop,  ttwy,  naturally,  quite  e\pected  that  they  should  hear 
something  more,  and  in  this  expectation  they  were  noi 
'^appointed. 

"  W  hat  is  the  matter  ?"  said  another  voice. 

This  they  ret>cgnised  without  difficultv  as  the  voioe  of 
xrfchard  Nares. 

The  haieh,  grating,  surly  tones  onoe  heard  could  eror 
afterwards  be  recognised. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  I  say  again  ?  Wh:v  do  you  halt 
here  ?" 

Evidently  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  chief  officer, 
aau  Richard  Naras  was  in  anything  but  »n  amiable  frams 
of  mind. 

"  I  called  oai  '  halt  V  "  replied  the  chief  police  officer,  in  a 
voice  that  did  not  sound  one  bit  more  amiable  tha;) 
Richard  Nares's — "  I  called  out  'halt !'  because  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  bettM  than  bring  my  men  to  a  standstill." 

"Why— why?" 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  good  of  tramping  through  thi 
forest  in  this  way  ?  We  have  been  at  it  now  for  several 
hours,  and  what  is  the  rosult  ? — we  have  not  so  much  a> 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  highwaymen,  or  heard  the  leastsouud 
to  indicate  their  presence  in  the  forest." 

Richard  .Nares  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground  im- 
patiently. 

"  1  can  understand  it  all !"  he  said.  "  It  is  plain  enough 
to  me  and  to  everybody  else,  now  you  have  got  that  money 
you  don't  care  about  the  reward." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

"No  lam  not.  If  I  was,  you  would  have  tried  bett^.i 
than  you  have  to  effect  your  purpose." 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can  !"  returned  the  chief  officer.  "  1 
am  quite  tired  down,  and  so  are  all  the  men.  What  was 
the  good  of  going  on  in  this  way,  when  wo  found  thero 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  ?" 

"  I  say  again,"  returned  Richard  Nares,  fiercely,  "  you 
have  not  used  your  best  efforts !" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  direction  of  affairs  into  your 
own  hands,  and  see  how  you  will  prosper  then !" 

"  No,  1  won't  do  anytteug  of  the  sort,"  replied  Richard 
Nares — "  it  is  not  my  business,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it." 

"  Then  how  can  you  say  that  I  have  not  done  right?" 

"  Because  you  have  not  succeeded." 

"Bah— stuff!" 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Officer,"  cried  Richard  Nares,  excitedly, 
"  and  weigh  my  words  well.  If  you  don't  try  better, 
and  go  to  work  more  in  earnest  to  capture  these  three 
villains,  I'U  split  about  the  treasure !" 

"  You  are  as  deep  in  that  as  we  are." 

"  No  I  am  not ;  and  if  1  was  I  should  not  care ;  I  would 
suffer  a  little  myself  with  very  great  pleasure  if  I  could 
only  make  sure  of  having  you  punished  !" 

"Yon  are  a  nice  youth,  you  are,"  said  the  chief  officer. 

"  You  had  better  be  civil !  I  tell  you — you  are  in  my 
power.  But  it's  no  good  wrangling  like  this ;  we  shall  do 
harm  instead  of  good.     Let  us  try  what  can  be  done." 

"  Well,  don't  let  there  be  any  illfeeling  between  us,"  said 
Richard ;  "  for  reasons  of  my  own  1  will  do  and  dare  any- 
thing myself  to  make  these  men  prisoners — you  shall 
have  my  full  assistance  ;  I  wiU  accompany  you  with  them 
when  they  are  caught,  and  not  'eave  them  till  they  are 
delivered  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  and  I  do  all  this 
without  wanting  one  fraction  of  the  reward." 

"  Yeo — yes  !  We  know  that." 

"  1  give  my  share,"  continued  Richard,  "to  be  divided 
amongst  you,  and  if  you  will  only  try  a  little  more  duriujf 
tfv-night,  I  will  divide  what  money  I  have  about  m« 
sraiougst  yo»  all." 

"Jhe  police  officers  accepted  this  offer  with  very  greai 
satisfaction,  though  they  looked  upon  Richard  Nares  as 
being  a  very  queer  character. 

4  "^hat,  however,  was  no  business  of  theirs,  and  if  he 
s,.»=  lool  enough  to  give  up  his  owh  share,  why  so  much 
the  better  for  them. 

•'  Well,  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  friendly  under- 
standing," said  tfyt  chief  officer,  "let  us  see  what  can  b« 
done." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Richard  Nares,  "  for  I  w»«» 
this  business  over,  even  more  than  you  do." 
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■■  Very  good ;  the  aoouer  the  better  say  i.  However,  wo 
ta?8  been  tramping  about  in  this  fasliion  for  a  long  while, 
tnd  we  have  not  effected  the  slightest  amoont  of  good. 
Fiading  this  to  be  the  case,  I  called  out  •  halt !'  so  that  wa 
ehould  consider  over  the  matter,  and  adopt  some  other 
plan,  as  we  had  found  this  one  fail  tu  a^iswer  our 
purpose." 

"  That  is  all  right  and  reasonable  enough,"  erowlad 
Richard.    "  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  propose  ?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  anything  yet" 

" Cau't  you  suggest  something?" 

"  I  will  try."     «$< 

There  was  now  a  few  moments'  silencej  durfsg  which 
the  brains  of  Eichard  Nares  and  the  chief  oSc?r  ^ere 
actively  at  work. 

The  three  highwaymen  listened  to  this  coETe?sattoa 
with  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  interest,  and  ifaey 
waited  anxiously  for  the  rest. 

They  were  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  lest  thtir  horses 
ehould  mak-^  some  slight  movement ;  if  they  did  the  sound 
nmld  not  fa.l  to  bo  heard  by  the  ofiBcers,  and  their  dis- 
c'.ivery  would  be  the  result. 

Now  it  was  highly  important  that  they  shoiald  rerasfti 
Dudiscovered  for  a  little  while  longer  at  least,  because 
tliere  seemed  to  be  every  probability  that  they  woiild  be 
&ble  to  overbear  what  their  foes  intended  to  do.  Su«jb  ft 
piece  of  knowledge  as  this  would  be  valuable  indeed. 

S®  they  sat  and  listened  for  what  should  b-e  said  nest, 
Etroking  their  horses  silently  all  the  while. 

It  was  the  chief  police  officer  who  broke  the  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said,  addressing  Richard  Narsa,  "  Lave  you 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  ?" 

Richard  replied  by  gruffly  asking  : 

"Have  you  ?" 

"It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  thing  that  holds 
cut  the  least  hope  of  success." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  that  is  ?" 

"  It  is  this — hitherto  we  have  all  remained  together,  and 
this  I  think  is  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  doing  so  any 
longer  I  propose  that  we  all  separate,  and  creep  about  with 
si!  the  stealthiuoss  that  we  are  masters  of.  Well,  in  this 
wny  you  see  it  will  be  quite  poesiblo  for  one  man  to  ste.al 
upin  the  highwaymen  unawares." 

■'And  what  then?" 

"The  instructions  I  should  give  would  be  that,  when 
Rny  man  heard  the  least  sound  which  he  fancied  might 
rome  from  those  of  whom  we  are  iu  pursuit,  he  ehould 
blow  his  whistle." 

"Go  on." 

"This  signal  would  be  obeyed  by  all  the  rest  of  tis 
hastening  towards  him  with  all  the  spaed  we  could,  and 
by  adopting  this  plan  I  fancy  we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  on  their  track." 

Richard  Nares  was  silent  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  he 
eaid: 

"  I  don't  like  your  plan,  but  I  can't  think  of  anything 
better  myself,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  adopted." 

The  chief  police  officer  then  gave  his  instructions  to  his 
men,  adding; 

"  Don't  be  afraid  about  giving  an  alarm ;  it  won't  much 
matter  if  you  make  a  mistake  on  the  right  side,  and  you 
understand,  directly  you  hear  a  suspicious  sound,  blow 
your  whistle — ^you  may  depend  we  shall  be  quickly  after 
you." 

Having  given  these  instructions  to  his  men,  the  chief 
police  officer  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  the  tree 
from  among  the  roots  of  which  the  chest  had  been  dug  up. 

It  was  close  at  hand,  and  his  motive  for  this  proceeding 
was  clear  enough. 

He  intended  to  remain  there  along  with  Eichard  Naroa, 
eo  that  should  his  men  make  any  important  discovery, 
tbey  might  know  where  to  find  him  if  they  wished  to  com- 
municate some  intelligence  silently. 

Upon  reaching  this  tree  he  repeated  him  directions  to  his 
laen,  and  ordered  them  to  dispeisa  ti^aroselves  at  once 

They  did  so.       -^ 

When  the  police  officers  had  leit  the  s^".  upon  -'M.-'ja 
this  consultation  had  taken  place,  ToQ  BZiog  tamed  roi^:^ 
to  kis  two  comrades,  and  said : 

"  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  gel  a  littte  tarthev 
oS  •,  what  we, have  heard,  as  of  course  you  were  aware. 
Las  bad  the  effect  of  disturbing  our  plans  in  a  very  mate- 
rial degree." 

With  theso  words  the  thre«  highwaymen  withdrew, 


and  placed  a  greater  distance  between  themselves  ixA 
thftir  foes. 

Having  reached  a  convenient  spot  they  halted. 

"  We  are  in  luck's  way  for  certain,"  said  Olaude,  "  wa 
could  not  have  counted  upon  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
S3  being  able  to  overhear  the  plans  laid  by  ou«-  enemies  " 

"  We  could  not,  indeed." 

"  We  know  now  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and 
ia  their  amanug  cleverness,  it  appears  to  me,  they  are 
going  to  play  into  our  handa" 

"  We  could  not  have  desired  anything  J)etter." 

"  That  is  true.  Jack  will  mind  the  horses  as  before, 
while  w»  crouch  down  behind  some  bush,  and  whenever  » 
police  olticet  approaches  us  we  will  capture  him." 

"  But  it  raiist  be  done  silently." 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  that,"  said  Claude,  "  I  will  under- 
take that  part  of  the  business." 

"  All  right  Now  that  we  are  agreed,  we  had  better  lose 
no  more  time.  Jack,  you  will  remain  here  with  the 
horses,  Claude  and  I  will  take  care  that  the  officers  don't 
discover  you." 

"  It  vexes  me  to  think,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  ba  idle  while  all  this  is  going  forward." 

"  You  would  have  preferred  helping  us,  no  doubt,  bnt  it 
is  the  fortune  of  war." 

With  these  words,  Tom  King  and  Claude,  having 
alighted,  crouched  down  behind  a  huge  bush,  which  was 
very  close  indeed  to  where  Jack  was. 

Here  they  remained  in  perfect  sOence  listening  intently 
for  some  sound  that  would  inform  them  that  one  of  their 
foes  was  approaching  that  spot. 

For  a  long  time  aU  was  still,  and  then,  to  their  great 
satisfaction,  they  heard  some  one  approaching. 

It  was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  who  this  was,  but  they 
felt  sure,  from  the  stealthy  manner  in  which  he  advanced, 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  officers. 

At  every  few  steps  he  would  pause,  and  strike  the 
bushes  with  something  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Our  friends  grew  anxious  and  impatient  while  waiting 
for  him,  for  this  officer  did  not  come  direct  to  the  busn 
behind  which  they  were  concealed,  but  flitted  abo'dt  in  a 
devious,  uncertain  way. 

At  last  ho  reached  that  bush,  and  struck  it  with  hifl 
stick. 

"  Nobody  here,"  the  highwaymen  heard  him  mutter, 
"  Of  course  there  is  nobody  here  ;  we  may  keep  on  at  this 
rate  till  dooms-day.  What  a  nuisance  that  Richard  Nares 
is  to  be  sure ;  of  course,  the  chaps  we  want  are  far  enough 
off  by  now,  and " 

The  officer  suddenly  ceased  speaking. 

He  had  walked  round  the  very  huge  bush,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  the  other  side  of  it  Claude  Duval  and  Tom 
King  rose  quickly  to  their  feet. 

Claude  Duval  seized  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
placed  his  hand  before  his  mouth  so  quickly  that  the  officer 
had  no  time  to  utter  a  cry  of  alarm. 

At  the  very  same  instant  Tom  King  just  touched  the 
officer's  neck  with  the  point  of  hia  sword,  and  as  he  did  eo 
he  said,  in  a  suppressed  whisper  ; 

"  If  you  attempt  to  utter  a  seund — if  you  attempt  to 
strsggle,  or  make  the  least  resistance,  you  are  a  dead  man  ' 
Do  you  feel  that  ?  It  is  the  point  of  my  sword ;  it  is 
entering  your  skin  alre^ly ;  one  t^irust,  and  yoa  would  be 
a  dead  men !" 


CHAPTER  DXXXV. 

THB  HIIHI^ATME:^  JIAKE  four  PRISOJfERS,  A5D  THE  CHIEF 
POLIOB  OFFICER  DISCOVERS  HIS  LOSS. 

Thb  police  officer  was  evidently  a  man  who  thought 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  ho  {referred  to 
let  events  take  whatever  course  they  liked,  so  long  as  he 
remained  uninjured. 

Perceiving  that  they  had  made  this  capture,  Sixtcen- 
String  Jack  left  the  horses  for  a  moment  and  came  towards 

}     la  bis  band  be  carried  a  short  piece  of  strong  rope,  such 
5'S*  tbe  highwaymen  nover  travelled  without  and  a  piec* 
j  U  wood  which  ho  had  been  occupied  for  several  minutes 
to  fashioning. 

With  the  piece  cf  tope  he  quickly  tied  the  officer's  arms 
behind  hinv.  then  Claude  removed  his  hand,  and  Jack 
gagged  him  with  the  piece  of  wood. 
Ho  sttOmitted  without  a  mui-mur,  and  suffered  buuseU 
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to  be  led  very  quiatly  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  were 
eecuved , 

The  next  thing  the  highwaymen  did  was  to  search  his 
pockets. 

As  soon  as  he  found  wuat  sney  were  about  the  officer 
appeared  to  object  very  strongly  to  this  proceeding. 

He  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  much,  however,  and 
our  friends  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteenth  share  of  the  miser's  gold, 
they  found  a  small  store  of  ammunition  and  a  couple  of 
those  stumpy  pistols  which  the  officers  invariably  carried. 

Having  done  this,  their  first  prisoner  was  laid  down 
at  fall  length  upon  the  ground,  and  Sisteen-String 
Jack,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  was  left  to  keep 
guard  over  him  while  Tom  King  and  Claudg  returned 
to  the  bush  and  awaited  the  approach  of  another. 

This  time  their  patience  was  destined  to  be  put  to  a 
more  severe  trial  than  before. 

But  they  were  delitchted  with  the  success  they  had 
already  mot  with,  which  was  so  much  greater  than  they 
had  expected. 

"If  wo  can  only  nab  them  all  one  by  one  as  easily  as 
we  have  nabbed  the  first,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "we 
shall  do  bravely," 

Presently  after  this,  they  heard  another  officer  search- 
ing about.  , 

After  some  delay  he  approached  the  large  bush,  which 
would  seem  to  anyone  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  hiding- 
place. 

Our  friands  !?ot  themselves  in  readiness. 

When  the  officer  was  near  enough,  they  started  up  and 
seized  him  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  seized  the  other, 
but  they  were  not  so  fortunate  this  time,  for,  before 
Claude  could  dash  his  hand  before  his  mouth,  the  man 
uttered  a  cry. 

It  was  not  a  loud  one,  and  it  ceased  with  great  sudden- 
ness. 

At  first  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, but  when  he  felt  the  sharp  point  of  Tom's  sword 
penetrating  his  skin,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  be- 
came quiet. 

The  police  officer  did  not  doubt  that  the  highwaymen 
would  carry  their  threats  into  execution  without  the 
plightest  amount  of  hesitation,  and  being  under  this  im- 
pression, and  valuing  his  own  life  more  than  anything 
elaa  on  earth,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  gagged  and 
pinioned  even  more  quietly  than  his  predecessor. 

His  pockets  were  emptied,  and  their  contents  trans- 
ferred to  those  of  the  highwaymen. 

Then  he  was  laid  down  by  the  side  of  his  comrade. 

■'Listen  tome  !"  saidSixteen-String  Jack,  as  he  waved 
his  sword  very  close  to  their  faces — "  listen  to  me !  It 
you  lie  quite  still  no  further  harm  will  be  done  to  you — 
your  lives  will  be  spared  ;  but,  as  sure  as  this  is  a  sword 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  will  run  the  first  one  through 
wiio  moves  hand  or  foot  1" 

Had  tho  officers  been  two  corpses  they  could  not  have 
laid  on  tlie  ground  more  immovahly  than  they  did. 

Being  now  quite  carried  away  by  their  success,  Tom 
King  and  Claude  once  again  took  up  their  positions 
behind  the  bush,  and  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
another  of  their  foes. 

The  cry  which  their  last  prisoner  had  uttered  did  not 
appear  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  his  companions,  or  if  it 
had  they  evidently  attached  no  importance  to  the  sound. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Claude,  "  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  some  time  for  the  next;  this  portion  of  the  forest 
having  already  been  visited  by  two  officers  will  be  con- 
eidered  to  have  been  properly  searched." 

"  That  depends,"  replied  Tom  King,  "  upon  the 
amount  of  method  with  which  the  search  is  conducted  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  officers 
will  wander  about  searching  at  random,  and  if  so,  we 
can't  do  better  than  remain  where  we  are,  and^iok  them 
up  one  by  one  as  they  arrive." 

"  Hush!"  said  Claude,  "I  fancy  I  can  heapsomeDne." 
Tom  was  silent,  and  he  found  his  companion  was 
quite  correct. 

Another  officer  was  approaching. 
He   was   already   very   close   at   hand,   and    almost 
directly  afterwards  he  paused  against  the  bush. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I  heard 
Bomo  sort  of  a  cry,  but  it  came  and  went  so  quickly  that 
?  •.Vik.=  not  auite  sure.  Curse  this  work  !   I  wonder  what 


good  will  be  got  by  poking  about  among  the  trees  in  this 
way  ?  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  them  all  the  slip,  and 
make  off  with  the  money  I  have  already  got ',  I  will,  too 
'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,' — that  is 
the  way  !     I'il  go  straight  out  of  the  forest !" 

The  officer  was  unconscious  that  he  was  uttering  his 
thoughts  aloud,  and  our  friends  did  not  hear  quite  dis- 
tinctly all  he  said. 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence,  however,  they  heard 
plainly  enough,  and  feared  that  they  were  about  to  lose 
this  one. 

Fortunately,  however,  before  they  made  a  movement, 
they  discovered  that  this  third  police  officer  was  coming 
straight  towards  the  bush,  as  though  he  intended  to 
pass  by  it  on  his  way  out  of  the  forest. 
Claude  and  Tom  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
As  soon  as  he  came  near  enough,  they  pounced  out 
upon  him  and  made  him  a  prisoner  so  quickly  that  he 
had  not  time  to  understand  what  had  happened. 
Matters  were  soon  made  clear  to  him,  however. 
There  is  a  very  little  doubt,  from  what  he  had  pre- 
viously said,  that  he  wished  most  heartily  he  had  decided 
to  have  given  his  companions  the  slip,  and  leaving  the 
forest  a  little  sooner  than  he  had. 

There  was  no  help  for  him,  however,  and  he  gave  in 
quietly  like  tho  rest,  for  these  officers,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  not  from  London,  but  from  Southamp- 
ton, and  all  the  country  officers  had  very  exaggerated 
notions  about  what  the  highwaymen  would  do. 
Ha  was  laid  down  by  the  side  of  his  companions. 
In  spite  of  its  peril,  this  adventure  began  to  assume 
a  very  laughable  aspect. 

The  natural  order  of  things  was  completely  reversed, 
ond,  curiously  enough,  for  the  time  being  Sisteen-String 
Jack  was  converted  into  a  kind  i'  jailer. 
Upon  reaching  the  bush,  Tom  King  said  i 
"  This  is  a  very  daring  and  dangerous  trick,  Cl£,ade." 
"  I  believe  you." 

"  We  have  succeeded  so  far  in  really  a  wonderful  man- 
ner,  but  that  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  our  own  peril." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Surely,  after  getting  on  so 
well,  and  having  so  much  encouragement,  you  would 
"t  wish  to  give  up  ?" 

"■  '  almost  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  do  so." 
"  No — no  !  We  will  have  one  more,  at  all  events.  Fof 
my  own  part,  if  possible,  I  should  lika  to  k^aep  on  until 
we  had  captured  them  all." 

"  I  daresay  you  would ;  but  we  must  abandon  that 
idea;     It  would  not  be  at  all  wise  to  do  so." 
"  1    on't  quite  see  that." 

"But  I  do;  our  object  in  making  these  officers  pri- 
soners is  not  just  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  but  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  possession  of  the  tr'jasure 
that  we  came  down  here  on  purpose  to  fetch." 
"Just  80." 

"  Well,  you  must  recollect  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  altogether ;  even  a  fourteenth  portion  of  the  whole  is  a 
great  deal.  We  have  now  three  portions,  and  in  a  little 
while  we  should  have  more  than  we  could  carry  away 
with  us,  and  what  would  be  the  good  of  that  ?" 

"  No  good  at  all ;  but  still,  we  can  carry  a  great  dea) 
more  than  we  havo  got  at  present." 

"  Hush  \  not  another  word  I  As  I  live,  there  is  another 
coming  !     Whatever  attracts  them  to  this  spot  ?" 

This  seemed  a  mystery  ;  but  it  really  did  appear  tha< 
there  was  something  which  drew  the  officers  towards 
this  bush. 

Another  was  coming,  searching  about  much  in  th« 
same  way  as  the  others  had  done. 

Claude  Duval  considered  this  capital  sport,  and  his 
fingers  quite  itched  while  he  waited  for  this  next  one  to 
approach. 
At  last  he  came,  and  was  captured  like  the  rest. 
It  really  was  most  amusing  to  see  how  the  highway, 
men  succeeded  ;  i\  looked  as  though  they  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  captun^  the  whole  lot. 

When  his  .•ockets  had  been  emptied,  he  was  laid  down 
on  the  gronncl  beside  the  other  three,  and  Sixteen-String 
Jack  had  one  more  to  watch  over. 

"Successful  as  we  are,"  said  Tom  King,  ''it  won't  do 
to  keep  this  up." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  in  a  little  while  they  must  discover'  tho  lo88 
of  so  m-iny  of  llicir  jouipanioHs." 
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Just  as  Tom  King  spoke,  they  were  both  startled  by 
hearing  a  loud  and  prolonged  whistle. 

It  came  from  some  distance  off. 

Our  friends  listened  to  the  sound  with  amazement,  not 
altogether  unraingled  with  uneasiness,  for  they  could 
not  imagine  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  signal. 

What  could  have  been  discovered  ? 

Not  themselves,  certainly. 

"Claude,"  said  Tom  King,  "I  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  take  a  lesson  of  experience  from  these 
offifjers." 

"  How  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  got,  and 
be  off  while  we  have  the  opportunity.  By  waiting  for 
more,  we  may,  like  them,  lose  that  which  we  already 
have." 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Claude.  "  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  that  whistle." 

Tom  consented,  and  they  both  remained  behind  the 
bush  listening. 

A  remarkable  silence  followed  this  whistle,  and  the 
highwaymen  could  not  catch  a  sound. 

"  There  is  something  going  on,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I 
feel  quite  sure  of  that.  I  wish  I  could  make  out  what 
it  is." 

"  If  we  wait  a  minute  or  two,"  said  Claude,  "  wo  shall 
probably  make  a  discovery." 

Quite  five  minutes  elapsed. 

At  tne  end  of  that  period,  the  silence  was  as  profound 
as  before. 

The  whistle  was  then  blown  again  and  again. 

"Rely  upon  it,"  said  Tom  King,  "in  some  way  or 
other  tliey  have  found  out  that  four  men  are  missing." 

Tom  King  was  quite  right  in  his  supposition. 

The  chief  police  ofiicer  and  Richard  Nares  remained 
leaning  against  the  tree  for  sometime — so  long,  indeed, 
that  their  patience  was  completely  exhausted. 

Richard  Nares  grumbled  and  growled  without  inter- 
mission. 

At  last  he  induced  the  police  officer  to  summon  his 
i:ien  around  him,  and  hold  a  consultation  in  order  that 
thoy  might  try  to  find  out  some  better  plan  of  proceed- 
ing. 

After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  the  chief  officer  com- 
plied with  Richard  Nares's  request. 

He  did  so  very  reluctantly,  for  he  had  great  faith  in 
the  excellence  of  his  own  scheme.     / 

That,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  first  whistle  the 
highwaymen  liad  heard. 

Upon  hearing  the  signal,  those  police  officers  that 
•were  searching  about,  repaired  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  hollow  tree. 

Nevertheless,  several  minutes  elapsed  before  they  had 
all  assembled,  for,  at  the  time  the  signal  was  given, 
some  of  them  were  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  chief  ofiScer  counted  his  men  as  they  came  up,  and 
found  he  was  four  short. 

Ho  waited  a  little  while,  expecting  them  to  come  ;  but 
hearing  nothing  of  their  approach  he  began  to  grow  un- 
easy. 

He  blew  his  whistle  again,  and  then  again. 

But  with  no  better  result. 

The  silence  remained  unbroken. 

"  There  are  four  short,"  said  the  police  oflBcer.  "  What 
can  have  become  of  them  ?" 

His  followers  looked  at  each  other  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  alarm  ;  they  began  to  think  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  or  other,  they  had  managed  to  escape  a 
terrible  fate. 

They  felt  quite  certain  that  their  four  comrades  would 
not  absent  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  highwaymen. 

They  said  as  much  to  their  *hief,  but  he  refused  to 
support  the  idea. 

"  Ton  are  all  a  parcel  of  cowaras  and  idiots  !"  said 
Richard  Nares.  "  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  bringing 
such  a  cowardly  crew  along  with  me.  Why,  you  have 
had  them  in  your  hands  two  or  three  times,  and  then  let 
tlio:n  slip  as  though  your  fingers  were  buttered.  Bah ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  you  1" 


CHAPTER  DXXXVI. 

THE  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN  FIND  THEIR  PLAN  SUCCEED 
TO  ADMIRATION. 

Richard  Nares  worked  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  furl- 

ous  excitement. 

His  whole  fiame  shook  with  passion,  and  foam  gath- 
ered about  his  lips. 

Neither  the  chief  police  officer  nor  his  men  much  liked 
being  addressed  in  such  a  style  by  Richard  Nares,  but 
they  felt  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves. 

They  had  one  and  all  had  quite  enough  of  the  chase, 
and  would  very  willingly  have  abandoned  it. 

"  You  are  not  very  civil,  Mr.  Nares,"  said  the  chief 
officer.  "  We  have  done  our  best,  and  we  are  not  alto'- 
gether  to  blame  if  we  have  not  succeeded." 

''  Yes  you  are  ;  if  you  would  try  with  a  will,  you  would 
have  been  successful.     I  tell  you  I  am  sick  of  it!" 

"  But  what  else  can  be  done  ?" 

"  That  is  your  business." 

"  1  can  think  of  no  other  plan  ;  and  the  last  has  failed 
more  completely  than  the  first,  since  we  have  done  no 
good,  and  I  have  lost  four  men." 

"Bah!" 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  !  I  had  eleven  men  ;  now  count, 
and  you  will  find  only  seven  remain." 

"  And  what's  the  reason  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  tell.     I  feel  very  uneasy  about  it." 

"  Stuff.     I  can  explain  their  absence  at  once." 

"HowP" 

"  Why,  they  have  left  the  forest  with  what  money  they 
have  got,  and  loft  you  and  the  rest  to  carry  on  the  pur- 
suit." 

The  police  officer  was  silent,  for,  in  spite  of  his  origi- 
nal suspicions,  he  felt  it  not  unlikely  that  Richard 
Nares  had  given  a  true  explanation. 

"  Yon  know  nothing  about  your  business,"  said 
Richard  Nares.  "  I  dare  say  you  would  be  able  to  take 
prisoner  some  poor,  half  starved  wretch  who  had  caught 
a  rabbit,  or  who  had  pulled  up  a  few  turnips  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  I  say,  I  dare  say  you  would  be  able  to 
manage  such  a  difficult  thing  as  that,  and  it  is  about 
the  extent  of  your  capabilities. 

"Find  them  yourself,  then!"  said  the  police  officer, 
his  passion  getting  the  better  of  his  reason ;  "  for  I'll 
be " 

"Gently,  now;  you  are  in  my  power,  recollect,  and 
must  do  as  I  tell  you  ;  if  you  don't  you  will  suffer  for 
it  !  However,  1  "will  look  for  them  myself,  but  you 
must  remain  at  hand  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  make 
a  discovery." 

The  police  officers  were  pleased  rather  than  otherwise 
with  this  speech. 

They  were  very  tired,  for  they  had  been  walking  for 
many  hours  without  intermission,  so  that  the  prospect 
of  remaining  in  one  spot  while  Richard  Nares  went 
prowling  about  after  the  highwaymen  was  quite  a  plea- 
sant one. 

"  Give  me  one  of  your  whistles,"  said  Richard  Nares, 
to  the  chief  officer. 

"  Here  you  are." 

"  That  will  do.  I  am  going  off  myself,  and  as  soon  as 
I  make  a  discovery  I  will  blow  this  whistle." 

"  And  we  will  run  to  your  assistance  without  the  loss 
of  a  moment's  time." 

''  Very  good." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  if  you  like." 

"No,  I  will  go  by  myself;  great  caution  is  needed.  I 
feel  certain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  find  them." 

Witii  these  words,  Richard  Nares,  holding  the  whistle 
in  his  hand,  took  his  departure. 

As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared  among  the  trees,  the 
officers  flung  themselves  upon  the  ground  to  rest,  for 
they  were  very  weary. 

We  will  return  now  to  the  throe  highwaymen. 

As  we  have  said,  they  were  very  much  puzzled  when 
they  heard  the  whistle  sounded,  and  could  not  imagine 
what  it  meant. 

They  had  overheard  the  instructions  given  to  the 
officers,  and  wondered  what  discovery  had  been  made  to 
cause  them  to  give  the  signal. 

Then  the  whistle  sounded  twice  more,  and  Tom  King 
said : 

•'  J  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  meaning  of  thie." 


THB  ttinaa    c?  ras  boab. 
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"  Ifor  I,"  Sfc*     Claude ;  "  without  they  h&vt  Ioa»     a 
Blue's  Dftst  of  soma  kind  or  other.'' 

"  Perhaps  ihat  is  it.'' 

"  Let  us  wait  in  patience  a  i-  •  minutes  long*r.  aai  r^ 
whether  another  officer  will  appr«fc '  this  spot." 

"  fwould  rather  go  at  opce." 

"The  night  is  young  yet,"  urged  Cl*ud«,  "asu*   '♦tall  won^ 
very  probable  that  by  waiting  a  little  longer  we  shall  be !  Itnu 
able  to  get  another  share  of  the  treasure  with  no  more        "  Wbars  fa  hfl  nCW  ?" 
trouble  than  we  have  already  had."  "  Confo.ind  h'm !  he  s«ems  to  have  vanished  eBtirel3r. 

"  Well,  well,  I'll  stay."  No,  there  he  i^'    He  is  creeping  stealthily  this  way !" 

After  the  whistles  there  was  a  long  period  of  s2ence>,  f     "  Claude  ■" 


'•  vV"h*t  are  you  going  to  do,  Claude  ?"  he  said. 

"  i)c  ?  1  was  in  good  hopes  I  should  be  able  to  do 
wmsthlbg,  but  now  the  rascal  has  gop*  oS  over 
there." 

*>  fle.  may  retamP  ^  %.  ,j    r  uj— 

"I  only  hope  he  may,  for  if  I  can  once  get  hold  of  hfin, 
■i  let  him   eo  until  I  have  paid  kim  all   I  oww 


during  which  the  little  discussion  we  have  just  recorded 
was  going  on  between  llichard  Nares  and  the  officers. 

Thoy  began,  indeed  to  lase  aU  patience,  and  onoe  or 
twice  Tom  King  renewed  his  entreaties  to  Claude  tg  leave 
the  forest  at  once. 

"Let  us  keep  silent,"  said  Claude;  "  the  office^j  may 
have  discovered  their  loss,  and  taken  some  fresh  means  to 
effect  our  capture.  We  may  be  overheard  talking,  and  it 
would  bo  a  thousand  pities  if  our  voices  betrayed  our 
hiding-place." 

After  this  Tom  did  not  speak  again. 

At  last  the  two  watchers  wore  rewarded  for  their 
trouble  by  hearing  a  very  slight  rustling  among  the  un- 
derwood. 

It  was,  however,  with  great  vexation  that  they  noticed 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  clouds  which  had  Eithcrto 
covered  up  the  whole  of  the  sky  now  parted  a  little,  and 
through  a  long,  irregular  opening  in  one  of  them  the 
moon  p-.eped  forth. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  darkness  that  had 
filled  that  spot,  her  light  seemed  absolutely  brilliant. 

The  three  highwaymen  were  able  to  see  all  around 
them — every  tree,  and  bush,  and  leaf  was  revealed  to  them. 

Wlien  Claude  perceived  this,  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  taken  his  comrade's  advice. 

Now,  however,  it  was  too  late  to  regret,  and  the  only 
cor-rse  they  could  pursue  was  to  remain  crouching  down 
bt'  ind  the-  bush  in  their  old  attitude,  and  trust  to  the 
shadow  of  it  to  conceal  them  from  the  view  of  anyone 
who  might  approach. 

The  rustling  sound  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
commenced. 

The  highwaymen  turned  their  heads  in  th«  direction 
trom  which  the  sound  oame,  and  tried  to  look  through 
the  bush. 

Tney  were  able  to  see  a  little — but  only  a  very  little — 
of  the  trees. 

Presently  they  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  shadow 
into  the  small  open  space  before  them. 

The  moon  still  continued  to  pour  her  rays  down  upon 
this  spot. 

At  first  our  friends  paid  no  attention  to  the  appearancs 
of  this  figure,  for  they  made  sure  that  it  was  a  police 
officer. 

Suddenly,  Claude  started,  gazed  more  earnestly  before 
him,  and  then  clutched  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

The  figure  advanced  across  the  open  space,  peering 
about  in  every  direction,  and  pausing  at  every  few  paces 
to  listen. 

Claude  put  his  mouth  close  to  Tom  King's  i  \r,  aud 
whispered : 

"  Do  you  see  him  ?" 

Tom  nodded. 

"  It  is  Richard  Nares  !" 

Until  this  moment  Tom  had  not  recognised  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  but  now  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  lus 
comrade  was  right. 

It  was  no  other  than  Richard  Nares  who  was  crossing 
that  open  «pace. 

In  one  hand  the  rascal  carried  the  Wulsstle,  add  be 
looked  about  him  with  the  greatest  stealtniness. 

He  came  to  within  about  a  dozen  paces  of  the  bush  be- 
hind which  our  friends  were  oonoealed,  and  then  he 
paused. 

Something  on  his  left  hand  appeared  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, and,  with  noiseless  steps,  he  crossed  over  in  that 
•Jirection. 

Claude  was  in  an  agooc  of  apprehension  lest  b«  should 
•scape. 

When  Tom  King  saw  him  retreatiag,  1»«  took  the 
opportunity  of  whimpering  to  Claude,  for  Bicberd  KarM 
w*a  wo  far  off  to  hear  such  a  slight  sooiuL 


"  What  ?" 

'•  Do  you  iatenil  to  capture  him  ?" 

"Yes,  like  the  lost." 

''  But  you  must  be  careful !  No  doubt  the  officers  are 
very  close  at  hand,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  just  as 
we  seized  him  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to  sum- 
mon them  to  his  assistance." 

*'  That  would  be  awkward,  and  I  wUl  take  care  he  don't 
(?o  it." 

Claude  became  silent,  for  Richard  was  much  nearer. 

His  approach  was  very  stealthy,  and,  had  our  friends 
not  been  on  the  look-out  as  they  were,  in  all  probability 
the  slight  sound  he  made  in  his  progress  would  have 
entirely  escaped  their  attention. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bush  he  came. 

The  highwaymen  almost  held  their  breath  in  ansioos 
expectation. 

Suddenly  Claude  started  to  his  feet. 

In  less  than  a  second  he  seized  Richard  by  the  back  of 
his  neck  with  one  hand,  and  thrust  the  other  before  hia 
mouth. 

He  was  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  Richard  giving  the 
signal,  for  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  seized  he  raised  tha 
whistle  to  his  lips. 

But  Claude  was  just  in  time  to  intercept  it. 

Richard  struggled  most  furiously,  and  strove  hard  to 
disengage  himself  from  Claude's  grasp,  and  to  removs  his 
mouth  from  his  hand. 

This,  however,  was  beyond  his  power. 

Tom  King  made  quite  a  sharp  incision  in  his  thxoftt 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  before  he  spoke. 

Then  he  cried : 

"  Richard  Nares,  I  wam'you  I  If  you  don't  ceas«  your 
struggles  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

Richard  felt  the  steel  already  entering  his  flesh,  which 
made  htm  think  that  Tom  was  fully  in  earnest,  and  with 
an  inward  groan  he  became  still. 

As  before,  Sixteen-String  Jack  approached  with  « 
rope. 

With  this  he  pinioned  Richard's  armf  oehind  him,  and 
after  that  a  gag  was  thrust  into  his  moutL. 

Not  alone  was  Claude  Duval  anxious  to  retaliate  in 
some  way  upon  the  rascal  wio  had  given  them  so  much 
trouble. 

Both  Tom  King  and  ^ixieen-String  Jack  were  anxious 
that  he  should  be  punished  in  some  way. 

They  consulted  together  in  rapid  whispers,  and  then 
Claude  proposed  something  which  met  with  the  emirs 
concurrence  of  his  two  comrades. 

Richard  Nares  strained  his  sense  of  hearing  to  the  ut- 
most, in  the  hope  of  catching  what  was  sai'l,  but  with  all  his 
efforts  he  could  make  out  Hothingsavea  low  murmuring 
sound. 

The  consultation  was  quickly  over,  and  Sliteea-String 
Jack  produced  another  piece  of  rope. 

It  was  a  good  length,  rather  fine,  but  very  strong,  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  good  weight. 

Claude  Duval  still  retained  his  g^asp  upon  the  back  of 
ffichard  Nares's  neck,  and  Tom  King  still  stood  with  his 
sword  just  penetrating  the  skin. 

Richard  Nares  looked  upon  the  production  of  this  pioo* 
of  rope  with  great  dissatisfaction. 

He  wondered  what  would  be  done  with  it. 

Ris  guilty  fears  suggested  to  him  that  the  highwaymen 
wer?  about  to  hang  him. 

Certainly,  if  auy  human  being  deserved  such  a  fata.. 
,*tichard  Nares  did.  and  what  was  more,  he  knew  it. 

This  made  him  ieariul. 

He  knew,  after  all  that  he  had  done  that  the  hfghwr.^- 
mein  could  not  fail  to  be  much  exasperated  with  hira,  i.:>4 
they  wer«  uot  likelj  to  put  tip  with  an  injury  calmly 
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CHAPIER  DXXXYII. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  SETTLES  OLD  SCOEBB  WITH  RICHARD 
NARE8. 

There  was  not  the  eli^btest  hurry  Tiaible  iu  Sixteeu- 
String'  Jack's  movements. 

Ho  stood  exactly  before  Eichard  Nares,  and  first  of 
all  passed  the  rope  completely  through  his  hands  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  coiling  it  up  as  he  did  so. 

During  this  operation  Hichard  Nares  became  mors 
and  more  apprehensive. 

But  when  he  saw  Sixteeu-String  Jack  deliberately  tie 
n.  running  noose  in  ona  end  of  the  rope  his  apprehensions 
increased  to  positive  agony. 

He  glared  wildly  about  liiiu. 

He  was  so  terrified  that  he  shook  from  liead  to  foot 
like  au  aspen  leaf  iu  a  storiii,  and  the  probability  is  he 
would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  had  not  Claude  Duval 
held  him  up  by  the  firm  grasp  ho  had  got  on  the  back 
of  his  neck. 

A  cold  perspiration  started  out  from  every  poreiu  his 
body. 

He  had  no  doubt  now  about  the  fate  that  was  iu  store 
for  hiui. 

Helpless  as  he  was,  the  liighwayinen  wereabout  to  tie 
him  up  to  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees. 

He  gazed  upon  the  rope  with  a  horrible  kind  of  faa- 
tination  as  Sisteen-String  Jank  swayed  it  negligently 
backwards  and  forwards. 

At  last  the  noose  was  tied  to  Jack's  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  then,  holding  it  in  his  hand  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Eichard  Nares,  he  stepped  closer  to  him. 

Had  it  been  possible,  the  trembling  wretch  would 
have  shrunk  back. 

But  he  could  not  move — he  ccnldnot  shoot — he  could 
not  do  anything  to  summon  a.ssistance. 

A  most  horrible  dea.h  wa.s  staring  him  in  the  face. 

The  thought  that  the  police  officers  were  so  close  at 
hand,  and  that  if  he  could  only  give  the  agreed-upon 
eignal  he  should  be  saved,  inflicted  an  additional  pang 
upon  the  villain's  heart. 

Had  anydoubtof  tiie  highwaymen's  intention  lingered 
about  his  heart,  it  would  most  cortaiuly  have  been  dis- 
pelled at  the  moment  when,  having  got  close  enough  to 
him,  Sizteen-String  Jack  cast  the  noose  over  his  head. 

He  was  to  be  hanged. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  kept  hold  of  one  end  of  the  rope, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  nouse  about  Richard's 
neck,  he  said  : 

"  Now  I  am  ready." 

"Forward,  then  !  '  said  Claude  Duval.  And  as  he 
spoke  he  endeavoured  to  make  Richard  Nares  follow. 

But  the  wretch  was  so  terrified,  and  his  legs  trembled 
so  excessively, that  he  could  not  or  would  not  move  a  step. 

Perceiving  this,  Tom  King  removed  the  point  of  the 
sword  from  his  throat,  and,  grasping  him  by  one  shoul- 
der, he  held  the  sword  behind  him  and  pricked  hia  back 
with  it. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Eichard  Narea  shoul  I  start 
forward  to  escape  the  wound  which  would  have  been  in- 
flicted. 

After  going  a  few  steps,  however,  he  paused  again,  and 
once  more  Tom  had  to  urge  him  forward  with  the  sword. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  led  the  way  towards  the  horses. 

They  were  close  at  hand,  and  so  they  quickly  reached 
them. 

So  firmly  convinced  was  Richard  that  he  was  about 
to  be  hanged  offhand,  that  he  did  not  notice  that  Six- 
teen-String Jack,  instead  of  casting  the  end  of  the  rope 
over  a  branch  of  a  tree,  secured  it  in  some  manner  to 
the  saddle  on  Claude's  horse. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  careful  to  make  it  quite  safe. 

And  having  done  so,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  ready  1" 

Claude  turned  towards  Richard. 

"  We  are  going  to  punish  you,"  he  said,  "for  all  your 
•villainies,  past  and  present,  but  not  in  the  manner  you 
probably  suppose.  Don't  imagine,  though,  that  we  are 
going  to  let  you  off  very  easily. " 

Claude  said  this,  because  Richard,  as  soon  as  ho  had 
•aught  the  first  words  that  were  said  to  him,  appeared 
to  revive. 

The  fear  of  immediate  death  passed  away,  although 
tbe  halter  still  remained  about  his  seok. 


'•  Don't  tliink  you  will  gat  off  very  easily,"  continued 
Claude.  "  We  mean  to  have  a  settlement  in  full— w© 
intend  to  go  to  a  more  convenient  place  ;  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  if  we  remain  here  that  we  should  bo  over- 
heard by  your  friends  the  police  officers,  who  are,  doubt- 
less, somewhere  close  at  hand.  Now  then,  just  boar 
this  iu  mind,  you  are  our  prisoner,  and  we  mean  to  keep 
you  so  !  We  are  going  to  take  yon  some  distance,  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  give  us  tho  least  trouble  !  The 
least  strain  will  draw  that  noose  tight  about  your  neck 
and  strangle  you  !  One  end,  you  perceive,  is  fastened 
to  the  side  of  my  horse ;  your  arms  are  pinioned  tightly 
behind  you — 1  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  release  them  ; 
your  mouth  is  gagged — 1  am  not  afraid  that  you  will 
shout,  and  so  give  an  alarm.  I  am  going  to  mount ;  1 
shall  not  go  very  fast,  aud  you  will  have  two  alternative^ 
— you  can  either  keep  pace  with  my  horse,  or  you  can 
stand  resolutely  where  you  are  ;  in  the  one  case  the  rope 
will  be  no  tighter  about  your  neck  than  it  is  now,  and 
you  will  be  unhurt ;  in  the  other  case  it  will  be  drawn 
tight  at  once,  and  you  will  soon  be  out  of  your  misery." 

In  spite  of  his  manifest  ti'rror,  tliere  was  au  evil  look 
upon  the  countenance  of  Richard  Nares  as  Claude  spoke, 
wtiicli  showed  what  angry  feelings  were  stru*'gliug  at 
his  heart. 

He  clearly  understood,  however,  all  that  Claude  said 
to  him. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  moved  from  where 
he  was,  and  yet  how  could  he  help  himself  ? 

Without  he  ran  along  after  Claude's  horse,  and  kept 
pace  with  it,  the  rope  would  be  drawn  tight  about  his 
neck,  aud  he  would  be  dragged  to  the  ground,  for  as  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back  he  could  not  assist  him- 
self in  any  way. 

The  three  highwaymen  now  mounted  thsir  horses. 

As  before,  Tom  King  led  the  way. 

He  went  first,  Claude  followed  next  with  Richard 
Nares  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack  brought  up  the  rear,  so  that 
should  any  unforeseen  accident  happen,  Richard  Nares 
would  not  be  able  to  escape. 

In  this  manner  they  threaded  their  way  rapidly 
through  the  forest,  and  were  soon  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  where  the  officers  were  waiting. 

Finding  that  he  had  no  other  resource,  Richard  Narea 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  after  Claude's  horse  ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  his  care,  there  would  come  a  slight  jerk  now  and 
then  that  would  have  the  effect  of  tightening  the  rope 
to  a  very  painful  degree. 

Nor  was  Claude  very  particular  about  where  he  went, 
and  more  than  once  Richard  Nares  was  compelled  to 
scramble  through  a  mass  of  prickly  vegetation. 

Of  course,  this  materially  added  to  his  discomfort, 
and  when  at  length  Claude  paused,  the  poor  wretch  was 
scratched  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

No  one  could  regret,  however,  that  Richard  Narea 
should  suffer  this  pain — he  fully  deserved  far  more  than 
he  got. 

When  Claude  stopped  his  horse,  he  stood  panting,  ex- 
hausted, and  almost  choked. 

Claude  made  a  rapid  sign  to  his  two  companions,  and 
alighted  from  his  steed. 

Going  towards  Richard  Nares,  he  loosened  the  rope 
a  little,  which  enabled  him  to  breathe  more  freely. 

He  was  surprised  indeed  to  find  the  rope  so  tight,  and 
all  round  Richard's  neck  there  was  a  blaok  mark,  which 
he  would  carry  for  many  a  day. 

"  Recover  yourself  in  tho  best  way  you  can,"  said 
Claude.  *'  You  will  need  all  your  strength,  I  can  assure 
you.     I  have  not  done  with  you  yet !" 

Richard  looked  at  him  in  great  alarm,  asd  wondered 
what  was  in  store  for  him. 

Having  spoken  these  words,  Claude  Duval  began  to 
search  about  upon  the  ground. 
Not  one  of  his  movements  escaped  the  notice  of  Richard. 

At  length  Claude  stooped  and  picked  up  a  straight 
piece  of  stick,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree  which  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Taking  a  large  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  set  to  work 
with  great  deliberation  to  cut  and  trim  this  stick, 
Richard  Nares  eyeing  him  all  the  while  with  the 
greatest  uneasiness. 

Perceiving  what  a  state  of  fright  he  was  in,  Clauds 
worked  with  more  deliberation  than  ever,  for  he  fi?lt  that 
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[dick  turpin  apologises  for  his  intrusion] 


»ven  in  this  indirect  manner  he  was  inflicting  punish- 
ment upon  his  captive. 

When  he  considered  he  had  tormented  him  long  enough, 
Claude  ^'~'«  towards  him  with  the  stick  under  his 
arm. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  remove  the  gag  from 
Richard's  mouth. 

No  sooner  had  the  highwayman  done  this  than  Richard 
Bank  down  upon  his  kuees,  and  in  the  most  abject  manner 
conceivable  roared  for  mercy. 

" All  right '"  said  Claude ;  "we  will  talk  about  mercy 
when  I  have   settled  off  the   little  account  I  have  against 

ynu. 

Richard^ refused  to  move,  and  continued  to  pour  jout  hiS 
frantic  appeals  for  mercy. 

"  Get  up !"  said  Claude,  again.  ,      ,    .    ,       „.;^ 

Finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  what  n&  saio, 
Claude  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  gave  it  a  jerk. 

Tje  noose  tightened  itself  round  Eichards  neck,  ana 
Vo.  113.— BiJiCK  Bess. 


stopped  his  vociferations  in  a  very  abrupt  and  summary 
way  indeed. 

"  Will  you  get  up  now  ?" 

Richard  rose  slowly  to  ais  feet. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  Claude  looseoed  the  rops 
again.  With  the  knife  he  severed  the  cord  by 
which  Richard's  arms  were  confined  behind  him,  and  then 
he  flung  the  noose  off  his  neck. 

Richard  made  a  frantic  dash  to  escapa 
,      But  he  was  too  lato. 

Claude  twisted  his  hand  into  his  neckclotn,  and  held 
him  secure. 

"  Now,  Richard,"  he  said,  "  your  time  'S  come,  and  tree 
I  be  to  yen  !" 

The  abject  wreuch  again  howled  for  mercy. 

"  You  can  keep  that  up  as  long  as  you  like  now  !"  said 
Claude.  "  1  thought  you  would  niakn  n.  great  fuss,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  brought  you  here  ;  I  am  not  afraid  tliat 
the  police  officers  will  overhear  you  now  '" 

Although  he  was  so  terrified,  jet.  he  was  hterally  Uum- 
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toff  with  rago,  and   when  the  police  officers  wens  atev- 

tioiied  he  ground  his  teeth  savagely  together. 

"We  iuado  a  mistake,"  said  Claude,  "  and  n  •.  yen  jjfl  » 
great  deal  too  easily  the  last  time,  and  this  Is  ihe  »r«  /  -f^n 
reco'iipense  us  for  it.  You  ought  to  have  bsen  detl  .  wJLh 
more  severely  at  first,  and  tliea  we  should  b»ive  beea  y^vved 
a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  it  will  bo  all  the  worse  f(»r  yon 
now!  Then  defend  yourself  as  well  as  you  are  able,  or,  d 
you  can't  defend  yourself,  submit  quietly  to  be  thras  Hed  I" 

Raising  the  stick,    Claude   laid  it  about  the  bauk    nacI  j 
shoulders  of  Richard  Nares  with  right  good  will. 

Disreg^arding  all  his  howls  of  pain  and  rage,  an  ci  all 
his  appeals  for  mercy,  Claude  continued  his  diecipJiii  until 
his  arm  positively  ached 

It  soon  became  unc»v;easary  to  retain  hu  .rf-'d  upon 
Richard's  neckcloth. 

He  spun  round  and  round,  he  fel'  to  the  ground,  he 
rolled  over  and  over,  and  tried  i  every  possible  way  he 
could  think  of  to  escape  the  'uiows  with  the  stick. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain  ,  Claude  was  Inexorable,  nor  would 
he  desist  until  he  found  uimself  quite  unable  to  wield  the 
tftick.  r 

By  the  time  this  was  the  case,  Richard  Nares  was  one 
mass  of  bruises  from  head  to  foot. 

The  punishment  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  yet  it  was 
thoroughly  deserved. 

"Now,"'  said  Claude,  by  way  of  valediction  "I  hope 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  for  the  future  !  You  see  what 
you  have  brought  yourself  to ;  and  for  the  future  you 
ought  to  study  to  escape  such  treatment !" 

Richard  Nares  writhed  about  on  the  groundand  groaned — 
he  felt  himself  utterly  unable  to  rise. 

''  We  are  going  now,"  said  Claude,  "  and  you  must  get 
out  of  the  forest  in  the  best  way  you  can — that  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours.  I  am  afraid  you  have  dropped  your  whistle ; 
if  you  hadn't,  you  might  have  amused  yourself  with  blow- 
ing it  until  the  police  oflicers  came,'' 

Richard  Nares  made  no  reply  to  this  taunt. 

"Beware,"  added  Claude,  "  how  you  interfere  with  us 
again ;  if  you  do,  you  will  find  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
Now  I  am  going.  Good-bye,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  I 
shall  never  catch  sight  of  your  ugly  visage  again  !" 

Uttering  these  words,  Claude  Duval  turned  away  and 
mounted  his  horse  again. 

"  I  think  we  have  given  him  what  he  deserves,"  he  said 
to  his  two  comrades. 

"  Not  any  more !"  said  Tom  King.  "But  let  us  depart ; 
we  have  lingered  here  longer  than  is  prudent  already." 

"Stop  a  miaute !"  said  Claude.  "  1  have  just  recollected- 
domethiug  which  I  had  forgotten." 

He  flung  himself  quickly  off  his  horse  as  he  epoke, 
without  telling  his  companions  what  it  was  that  he  alighted 
for. 

Ho  hastened  to  IMeijard  Nares,  who  lay  quite  flat  upon 
the  ground,  every  now  anti  ih/y.\  uttering  a  dismal  groan 

"  You  have  a  share  of  the  uiisur's  gold  with  you,"  said 
Claude,  as  he  bent  over  him,  "  and  I  don't  intend  you  to 
keep  it.    I  mean  to  have  that  myself !" 

He  felt  on  the  outside  of  his  coat  as  ne  spoke,  and  found 
that  the  money  had  been  deposited  ii  one  of  the  side 
pockets. 

In  order  to  save  time,  Claude  took  «ut  his  knife  and  cut 
the  pocket  away  entirely,  carrying  it  off  and  all  its  con- 
tents. 

Kicharc"  **?.jei5  was  v.oc  able  lio  make  any  resistano*,. 

"  Now  ,  ,  will  be  oft,'"  sai<J  Claude,  as  he  once  more 
mounted.  "It  hinli,  after  all,  we  have  managed  pretty  well — 
lU  any  rate,  I  fancy  we  have  got  money  enough  between 
us  to  carry  out  iiur  plans  for  the  future." 

"  I  am  glad  you  didn't  leave  Richard  Nares  any  of  it," 
said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  I  was  very  near  doing  so,  for  I  had  lorgotten  all  ab.iut 
it  until  the  last  moment.  However,  we  will  say  'arewell 
to  the  New  Forest." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom  King.  "What  with  one  thnif?-^.id 
another,  we  have  been  detained  much  longer  than  1  anti- 
cipated. It  is  quite  time  we  tho'Ughi.  of  getting  back  to  the 
deserted  mansion,  for  how  can  we  tell  what  may  b*»e 
happened  during  ovr  'cc^  abeeace  f" 

Claude  and  Jack  SE'^irmureil  a  reply,  but  they  litO  * 
thought  what  had  occurred  since  their  departure. 

After  casting  one  last  look  upon  the  i'orni  of  Richa.-i 
Nares,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  full  length  upon  tbe  gr.w8, 
«u«j;  took  their  way  steadily  oat  of  the  t'orese. 


As  soon  as  they  had   gone,  Richard   Nares,   wits  niaay 
hideous  groans,  slowly  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posturw- 
3e  was  bsuised  all  over,  and  it  was  evident  that   every 
movement  no  made,  hcvever  trifling,  caused  hiiu  excru- 
ciating paJn ;  nevertheless,  he  kokod  in  the  direction  whici 
tha  higliw&i'^'^n  had  takoi,  »»)d  shoot  lib  clenched  fist. 
A  look  of  6iaC?^  b«*i>ed   .lame  over  his  face  as  he  did  so. 
"  I  will  have  ic^  revenge,"  he  said,  gaspingly,  and  ut*««f^ 
ing  A  (^n»'  at  almost  every  word — "1  will   have  my  ro- 
uge upon  you  all  three  I  1  will  not  rest  until  I  have  it — 
I  will  live  for  nothing  else,  I  will  dovoto  the  whole  of  my 
energies  to  this  one  task,   and  I  shall  succeed — I  know  1 
shall  succeed — I  can  feel  it  I  But  as  for  you,  Claude  Duval, 
your  fate  shall  be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  either  of 
your  companions !" 

A  sudden  accession  of  pain  compe^.3a  nim  to  cease,  and 
he  sank  back  upon  the  grass,  and  tnen  he  occupied  him- 
self by  muttering  his  throats  of  revenge  over  again, 
varying  them  with  occasional  bursts  of  frightful  impreca- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  DXXXYIII. 

RELAl-ES    WHAT    BEFEL  DICK     TTJRPIN    AITO   MAUI>     D*    THB 
CKOSS    ROAB. 

Haying  related  the  result  of  the  journey  of  the  three 
highwaymen  to  the  forest,  and  having  shown  what  amount 
of  success  they  met  with,  we  will  leave  them  on  their  way 
back  to  the  deserted  mansion,  where  they  fully  expected 
thej  should  find  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud  waiting  their 
arrival. 

Of  course,  as  we  know  they  would  be  disappointed. 

Dick  Turpin  had  been  hunted  from  that  place  of  re- 
fuge by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  men. 

It  is  to  that  picturesque  and  charming  country  road 
where  we  last  saw  Turpin  and  Maud  that  we  now  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  was  a  lonely  road,  and  one  that  was  rarely  travelled 
except  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  day. 

At  that  revy  early  hour,  with  the  sun  only  a  little  way 
above  the  horizon,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  anyone 
would  be  upon  it. 

From  the  windows  of  me  mansion,  however,  which  we 
have  spoken  of  as  being  visible  in  the  distance,  a  view 
could  be  obtained  of  that  strange  and  interesting  group. 

Dick  Turpin's  swoon  had  been  caused  by  sheer 
fatigue. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  he  had  been  very,  very  close 
to  death,  and  though  his  recovery  had  been  rapid,  yot  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  an  immense  amount  of 
fatigue  and  excitement,  such  as  he  had  suffered  the  whole 
of  that  eventful  night. 

Dick  was  insensible  when  he  fell  from  the  saddle. 

Maud,  however,  was  in  full  possession  of  her  senses 
until  she  reached  the  ground,  when  she  became  un- 
conscious in  consequence  of  her  head  striking  against  the 
hard  roadway. 

And  so,  neither  of  them  showing  the  least  signs  of  life, 
they  lay  side  by  side  upon  the  ground,  with  Black  Bess 
bending  over  them. 

How  long  her  state  of  unconsciousness  continued  Maud 
knew  not. 

Suddenly  she  recovered  full  possession  of  her  facultie*- 
For  a  time  she  lay  perfectly  still  as  she  had  fallen,  bemp 
qvite  unable  to  comprehend  where  she  was,  and  to  re- 
collect what  had  happened  last. 

Presently,  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  tbe 
remeurbrance  of  all  that  had  occurred  flashed  through  her 
mind. 

She  understood  the  full  peril  of  their  situation,  and, 
with  a  firy  of  alarm  upon  her  lips,  she  endeavoured  to  rifl« 
up. 

Turpin  had  fallen  upon  her  arm,  and  she  had  soma 
trouble  in  disengaging  it. 

She    wept    and  sobbed    bitterly  when  she  saw  how 
motionless  he  lay,  and  the  terrible  convic*^"^  "Mne  over 
her  chat  he  was  dead. 
'  iior  grief  then  was  terrible  to  witness. 

Some  of  the  shots  -w  aich  had  been  fired,  one  thought, 
must  have  struck  him;  he  had  borne  up  against  th« 
effects  of  the  wound  as  long  as  he  could,  uatil  at  length 
he  had  fallen  a  corpse  from  her  side  oq  'jo  tbe  ro«4- 
way- 
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This  was  &  lerribla  thought,  and,  ap  she  gazed  upou  Lim 
Mtd  found  that  he  still  continued  motionlesa,  she  (elt  u>  V9 
uid  more  convinced  that  she  was  rignt.  < 

At  last  she  murmured  through  her  tears 

"  The  evil  day  which  I  have  so  long  foreseen  has  coma 
—  he  is  dead  and  I  am  alone  !" 

She  seemed  at  that  moment  as  though.  ,^<3  coolit 
freely,  willingly  have  laid  down  by  his  aide  aj'ain.  and 
died  too.  ^ 

Fortunately,  however,  the  thought  occurreo  co  her  that 
it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  where  the  wound  was,  a  Qil 
what  was  its  nature. 

She  passed  her  hand  rapiaiy  over  his  apparel  v\%h-  -ex. 
being  able  to  detect  any  signs  of  blood. 

Hope  once  more  entered  her  heart,  and  she  rosd  to  fcer 
knees  while  she  continued  her  examination. 

In  less  than  a  moment  she  satisfied  herself  chat  ne  fcswl 
not  received  any  fresh  wound. 

When  she  made  this  unexpected  discovery,  shs  was 
almost  overpowered  with  joy. 

She  could  scarcely  beUeve  in  the  reality  of  so  much 
nappiness,  and  she  rapidly  examined  him  again. 

The  result  was  the  same. 

There  waa  no  fresh  wound. 

"  He  has  fainted,"  she  said — "  fainted  from  weakness; 
he  was  not  strong  enough — he  was  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  go  through  such  a  night  of  trouble,  danger, 
and  adventure  as  this  has  been  !" 

She  placed  her  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  found  that  it 
was  beating  slightly. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  recover  him  to  life  again !" 

With  thes»  words  on  her  lips  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  she  noticed  that  Black  Bess  was 
•tanding  near  to  them,  and  that  Dick  Turpin's  foot  was 
entangled  in  the  stirrups. 

Her  first  act  was  to  release  it,  and  then  she  looked  about 
her  for  water. 

She  searched  hastily  around,  but  was  unable  to  fiud 
any. 

WhUe  thus  engaged,  she  happened  to  look  back  along 
the  road  they  had  just  come. 

It  was  a  long,  straight  road,  and  had  an  upward 
tendency. 

The  morning  was  clear,  and  she  could  see  a  great 
distance. 

She  caught  sight  of  something  which  caused  her  to 
utter  a  scream  of  terror,  and,  for  a  moment  or  two,  she 
felt  that  her  senses  were  leaving  her. 

Bj^  a  powerful  effort  of  the  mind,  she  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  this  feeling. 

Probably  the  reader  will  guess  what  she  waold  that 
caused  her  so  much  alarm. 

In  the  distance,  but  coming  at  a  r«pid  speed,  was  a 
dark  mass. 

She  could  not  see  it  distinctly,  but  her  heart  told  her 
that  it  was  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  in  pursuit. 

They  had  kept  upon  the  track  well,  and  were  now  only 
a  short  distance  off. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

After  another  hurried  glance  to  satisfy  herself  '^hat  nhv 
had  not  been  mistaken,  she  rushed  frantically  towur'is 
the  spot  where  Dick  Turpin  lay  in  his  death-lite  8tat*j  of 
insensibility. 

Excitement  lent  her  momentary  strength. 

Kneeling  down,  she  passed  her  arm  under  his  head  aud 
raised  him  to  a  half -sitting  posture. 

She  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  anjj^lookod 
into  his  countenance. 

Her  anguish  grew  more  and  more  poignant  wnen  she 
fosij*d  that  Dick's  state  of  unconsciousness  was  as  complete 
as  before.  He  was  evidently  unaware  that  his  position  hftd 
been  changed  in  the  least. 

Maud  once  more  glanced  hastily  back  alo>"<  'he 
road. 

Already  she  fancied  she  could  hear  the-  hcofboats  '^f 
the  officers'  horses. 

What  could  she  do  V 

She  shook    Dick  violently,  and  fried  by  a  liii«->au(f  j 
means  to  restore  him  to  animation.  ' 

But  all  in  vain. 

''Dick.  Dick!"  she  screamed,  putting  her  moutn  c;  .i/c 
to  his  ear — "  look  up — arouse  yourself — the  officers  are 
elose  behind  you !     QuicV  ~oh,  be  quick,  or  it  wiU  be  too  j 
'^^l     You    will  be  captu.ed!     Do  yiu  hoar  «j«;     O^^n  i 


your  eyes  and  look  around  I     Shake  oflF  this  lethargy  1 
Dick,  Dick!" 

The  poor  girl  fancied  she  could  detect  a  slight 
niov?ment  of  the  highwayman's  limbs,  and  as  she  looked 
iuto  his  counwnance  she  saw  that  his  eyelids  were  flutter- 
ing slightly.  '»s' 

W  ith  increased  apprehension  she  looked  back  again. 

As  she  knelt  upon  the  rQp,d>  she  was  now  able  to  see 
Hfr  pxura\ier& 

T^iey  were  very  much  nearer  than  they  were  before, 
^oi'lhey  were  coming  on  at  full  gallop. 

Whether  they  could  see  her  as  she  could  see  them, 
Maud  could  not  tell,  but  she  fancied  such  must  be  the  case, 
or  else  why  did  they  urge  their  horses  so  furiously  as  they 
did. 

If  they  knew  that  Dick  Turpin  was  lying  senseless  on 
the  highway,  what  efforts  they  would  make  in  order  to 
come  up  with  him ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  better  chance  of 
capturing  him. 

To  take  him  prisoner  while  he  lay  nelpless  and  un- 
conscious with  no  one  to  defend  him  save  Maud,  would 
have  been  a  very  easy  nmtter. 

The  poor  girl  thought  so,  and  hor  eyes  fiUed  with 
tears. 

Almost  maddened  by  the  danger,  which  increased  at 
every  moment,  she  turned  round  to  Dick  Tiupiri,  and  madvj 
another  effort  to  restore  him  to  life. 

But,  as  before,  she  failed. 

Some  more  powerful  means  than  she  poseassed  were 
required  to  briug  back  life  to  that  exhausted  frame.  The 
repeated  application  of  some  powerful  stimulant  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  drive  off  this  swoon. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  did  Maud  possess — not 
so  much  as  a  cupful  of  water  to  sprinkle  upon  his  face, 
though  if  she  had,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
produced  any  effect. 

In  vain,  then,  she  clung  to  him,  and  shook  him  a« 
violently  as  her  strength  would  permit. 

In  vain  did  she  scream  affrightedly  into  his  ears,  and 
call  upon  him  by  every  endearing  word  that  she  could 
think  of. 

He  was  insensible  to  all  her  efforts. 

Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  seemed 
as  though  it  would  break. 

"At  last,"  she  thought — "  at  last  he  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  thirsting  for  his  blood !  He  can- 
not help  himself,  and  I  cannot  help  him,  and  I  know  they 
will  have  no  pity !" 

As  she  made  this  reflection,  she  heard  the  clatter  oi  the 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  road. 

Her  fancy  did  not  deceive  her ;  it  was  indeed  such  a 
sound  that  reached  her  ears,  telling  her  with  what  fright- 
ful rapidity  the  officers  were  approaching  the  spot. 

With  her  heart  almost  standing  still,  and  with  the  blood 
in  ber  veins  cold  and  chill,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  and  looked  towards  her  pursuers. 

They  were  frightfully  close  at  hand. 

To  Maud's  excited  fancy  it  seemed  as  though  another 
moment,  or  even  a  dozen  bounds  of  their  horses  would 
Bring  them  to  where  she  was. 

That  was  her  fancy,  however. 

The  clear  morning  air  made  the  officers  appear  to  be 
much  closer  than  they  were  in  reality. 

When  Maud  looked  upon  this  occasion  they  were  con- 
siderably mox-e  than  half  a  mile  distant. 

That,  however,  was  a  little  way. 

How  soon  those  horses  coming  on  at  such  a  fierce  gallop 
would  perform,  so  short  a  distance  ! 

Capture  was  inevitable ;  for,  even  if  Dick  Turpin  reco- 
vero<i,  what  time  was  there  for  flight  ? 

All  those  dreadful  reflections  thronged  rapidly  through 
Maud's  mind,  and  the  poo»  jirl  felt  positively  mad- 
dened. ^ 

She  claspea  ner  bands  tightly  over  aer  temples,  in  order 
to  checK  their  throbbing,  which  seemed  to  set  thought  at 
defiance. 

"Am  I  quite  useless?"  she  murmured — "cannot  I  do 
sa3Hiiing?  Is  there  no  plan  that  I  can  adopt  by  which 
he  may  be  saved  ?  No — no— I  can  think  of  nothing .' 
The  oBicers  can  see  -j-.  here !  They  know  tliat  they  hav? 
bat  to  ride  up  and  take  him  prisoner  at  once !" 

Just  at  this  moment  a  wild  a^i;  .^rf;^o.r^^«  tli0Ugl>} 
fli.  bed  thiougb  il-ml'o  'nraja 
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She  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  as  though  g&W«msed  Uttering  a  loud,  snorting  sound,  she  turned  round  ao< 
Into  life  and  action.  I  galloped  oS  at  a  sfveed  that  deprived  Maud  of  breath. 

"  1  will  try  to  save  him !"  she  said — "  1  ^-a  ^  U  aare  I  How  it  was  that  she  retained  her  seat,  and  how  it  wae 
him !  I  fear  i  is  impossible  for  me  to  ra<»v  ^  l>«^  if  I  she  kept  L':ck  from  slipping  to  the  ground,  she  could 
fail  he  will  be  no  worse  off  than  he  is  n "?%  •  Vt  i»  i  never  tell ;  in  that  moment  of  intense  excitement  she  was 
worth  while  to  make  the  trial  Oh,  how  I  ineh  Uiat  I  only  conscious  that,  in  some  extraordinary  way  or  other 
was  stronger!    If  I  was  only  strong  it  wo-:;d  be  «as?'    she  was  holding  him,  and  that  she  was  clutching  tbe 


enough !" 

By  this  time  the  oflRcers  naa  considerably  de  »ea9«a  lU" 
distance  that  iD*«rveued  between  them  and  the  object  of 
their  pui'suit 

"Too  late — too  late!"  moaned  Maud,;  "and  yet  1  red 
Btrong — strength  seems  to  have  come  into  my  arms '  1 
will  try — I  will  try !" 

Hastily  seizing  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,  she  led  her 
close  to  Dick  Turpin's  side.  | 

Then,  stooping  down  quickly,  she  raised  Dick  from  hb 
recumbent  position. 

As  she  did  so  she  fancied  he  showed  signs  of  recover/ 

But  she  did  not  pause  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  cor- 
rect or  not — there  was  no  time. 

With  the  exercise  of  an  amount  of  strength  which  she 
could  not  possibly  have  put  forth  under  less  urgent  circum- 
stances, Maude  continued  her  efforts  to  raise  Dick  I'urpin 
from  the  ground. 

She  succeeded  in  placing  him  upon  his  feet,  and  with  a 
much  greater  amount  of  ease  than  she  had  dared  to  anti- 
cipate. 

CHAPTER  DXXXIX. 

KACD  SAVES  DICK  TURPIN  FROM  CAPTURB,    AND  AFTER- 
WARDS  RESTORES   HIM   TO  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Maud  seemed  already  to  have  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
but  in  comparison  with  what  she  had  yet  to  do  it  was 
insignificant. 

Without  pausing  a  second, — for  she  knew  how  im- 
portant time  was — she  placed  the  insensible  body  of  Dick 
Turpin  against  the  saddle. 

Her  purpose  now  became  clear. 

The  desperate  thought  which  occurred  to  her,  and 
which,  impossible  as  it  seemed,  she  determined  to  attempt 
to  carry  out,  was  to  place  Dick  across  the  saddle  and 
afterwards  mount  herself. 

It  was  too  much,  however  to  suppose  that  she  would 
be  able  to  perform  such  a  feat  as  this,  requiring,  a>^  it  did, 
three  times  as  much  strength  as  she  possessed. 

Black  Bess  stood  perfectly  still. 

From  the  moment  when  her  master  had  fallen  from  her 
back  she  had  not  ceased  to  gaze  upon  him. 

The  gallant  creature  was  possessed  of  quite  stifficient 
intelligence  to  be  aware  that  something  unusual  was  the 
matter. 

With  her  head  turned  round,  she  had  watched  every 
movement  that  Maud  had  made. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dick  Turpin's  celebrated 
mare  gave  a  most  striking  proof  of  her  extraordinary 
sagacity. 

Apparently  comprehending  her  master's  help*i'«8  condi- 
tion, and  apparently  comprehending  Maud's  intention, 
Black  Bess,  as  soon  as  she  felt  him  leaning  against  the 
saddle,  knelt  down  upon  her  fore  legs. 

For  about  a  second  Maud  wondered  what  it  was  fitaek 
Bess  intended  to  do,  but  then  she  comprehended,  and  her 
heart  became  filled  with  joy. 

The  task,  which  just  before  had  seemed  quite  beyond 
her  powers,  was  now  comparatively  easy. 

Almost  as  soon,  then,  as  Black  Bess  sank  cpon  her 
knees  Maud  succeeded  in  placing  Dick  Turpii-  across  the 
saddle. 

He  lay  there  exhibitirvg  no  more  "'gnfl  of  life  than  a  sack 
of  grain. 

ilaud  put  one  foot  in  the  8ti^ktBI^  and  seated  herself  ija 
the  saddle  behind  him. 

She  had  been  very  quick  in  all  her  movements,  ana  « 
very  little  time  indeed  had  been  consumed  since  the  hope 
to  place  Dick  on  Black  Bess's  back  had  eniv^  her 
niiud. 

Quick,  however,  aa  sne  nad  been,^  the  offlcere  vt>^  •^- 
taiuly  not  more  than  a  hundred  yarus  o3. 

Scarcely  had  ^e  seated  herself  in  the  maooes  «^  hav 
described,  and  almost  before  she  was  able  to  p^^ss  her 
brms  round  Dick's  insensible  form  and  clatoh  holij  ot  t^^ 
Kr-i^  th4D  Black  Bebs  started  to  her  f«et. 


saddle  with  such  violence  s«  to  cause  herself  great  paiu. 

She  was  aware  that  they  were  flying  al jng  at  a  furious 
speod,  but  nothing  more. 

In  what  direction  she  kue  w  not. 

The  reins  lay  idly  upon  Black  Bess's  o^jsk,  and  she 
went  just  wherever  she  chos*. 

As  Maud  had  feared,  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  Mr. 
Wriggles  and  the  remnaut  of  his  men  whom  she  saw  so 
,apidly  approaching. 

But  she  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  they  saw  her 
so  soon. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Wriggles  actually  caught  sight  ol 
Dick  Turpin  lying  in  the  -oadway,  and  Black  Bess  stand- 
ing riderless,  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses. 

He  was  only  convinced  when  all  his  men  declared  with 
one  voice  they  could  see  it  too. 

He  absolutely  screamed  with  joy  and  anticipated  tri- 
umph, while  his  face  had  a  deeper  purple  tint  than  it  had 
ever  been  seen  to  have  before. 

"  At  last — at  last  \"  he  cried — "  we  have  them  now !  I 
fancied  he  could  not  have  escaped  being  wounded  by  one 
of  the  many  bullets  that  were  fired  after  him !  He's  hit — 
he's  down  !  We  shall  have  him  without  any  trouble  at 
all  !" 

He  spurred  his  horse  savagely  while  he  spoke,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  do  the  like. 

The  poor  animals  were  already  much  exhausted ;  but 
the  pain  made  them  continue  to  bound  forward. 

Mr.  Wriggles  uttered  several  oaths  when  he  saw  Mau(f 
so  busily  engaged  in  raising  Dick  Turpin  from  the 
ground. 

Still,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  effect 
his  purpose,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  he  could  arhYe, 
Maud  had  succeeded  in  getting  clear  away. 

This  was  an  event  which  Mr,  Wriggles  had  never 
expected. 

He  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  such  a  feat 
could  be  performed. 

To  his  extreme  annoyance,  however,  he  found  he  was 
once  more  defeated,  and  defeated  too  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  counted  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  upon 
success. 

"  Come  on !"  he  roared — "  keep  up  the  chase — we  shall 
have  them  before  long !  That  woman  must  be  a  fiend,  or 
she  could  not  ride  in  the  way  she  does !  Ah !  she'll  be 
off  I"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  upon  perceiving  Maud  'ilmost 
lose  her  balance.  "  Come  on — we  shall  have  them  soon ! 
She  can't  go  far  like  ths^ — she  must  fall  to  the  ground !" 

The  police  ofiBcers  spurred  and  flogged  their  poor 
horses  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do.  it  was  clear  enough  to  them  all  that  Black 
Bess  was  distancing  them  with  very  great  rapidity. 

The  gallant  creature  taxed  herself  to  the  utmost,  and 
never  before  had  she  made  such  wonderful  speed. 

Hedges  and  trees  flew  past  with  a  speed  that  was  abso- 
lutely bewildering,  and  in  after  times  Maud  thought  that 
if  the  speed  had  been  less  rapid  than  it  was  she  could  not 
have  retained  her  seat. 

As  It  waa,  sne  had  great  diflaculty  in  preserving  hei 
balance,  and  once  almost  fell  to  the  ground". 

Black  Bess  continued  her  terrific  gallop,  and  b(x».  the 
police  officers  were  left  far  behind. 

Strive  as  fr^ey  would,  they  could  not  make  their  JioiEts 
go  at  such  a  jpeed  as  tLat,  and  after  a  time  the  exhausted 
creatures  became  quite  insensible  or  'ijdifferent  to  the 
aj^lication  of  either  whip  or  spur. 

Thoroughly  dead  beat,  they  were  av  last  compelled  to 
giwe  up. 

"On — on!"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles.  "We  will  keep  on  at 
the  little  speed  we  can  make!  In  a  little  time  we  shall 
come  to  an  inn,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  fresh 
horses!  We  shall  succeed  yet— I  feel  convinced  of 
it  I" 

In  the  meanwhile  Black  Ec«s  coutinoed  her  rapid 
flight 
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She  left  the  op«n  road  to  take  her  course  in  »  di  rect  liue 
across  the  country. 

How  loug  she  wotld  have  continued  to  fly,  or  t<-:  Tha^ 
place  she  would  have  gone,  is  hard  to  say. 

At  length  Maud,  growing  calmer,  perceived  thftl  '.^ick. 
Turpin  showed  signs  of  returning  animation. 

She  *urued  her  head  round,  and  looked  e«*rt'Wa  giy 
across  the  open  country  behind  her,  but  she  oofeia'=-^  'U) 
signs  of  the  police  officers  whatever. 

From  the  rapidity  wi*h  which  BUck  Bess  bad  tlavi.U  ^.  ^ 
and  the  length  of  time  for  hich  she  liad  maattained  t  -^ 
same  rate  of  speed,  ma(Je  Maud  easily  l^  elinved  that  she  t  i5 
outrun  the  police  officers  completely 

At  this  moment  Black  Bess  leaped  '  ver  a  kvT  ;  .z^o,  and 
•lighted  in  a  narrow  country  lane. 

On  the  opposite  side  were  some  paiings,  eight  feet  nigh 
at  the  very  least,  and  so  Black  Bess  changed  her  course, 
and  continued  along  the  lane. 

Now  that  the  officers  were  no  longer  in  sight,  Maud 
thought  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  pause, 
and  to  use  what  means  she  could  to  bring  Dick  Turpin 
back  to  life. 

She  saw  the  reins  upon  Black  Bess's  neck,  and,  after 
one  or  two  unsaccessful  attempts,  succeeded  in  taking 
hold  of  them. 

Slowly  tightening  them,  she  gradually  reduced  Black 
Besa  B  speed,  until  at  last  she  stopped. 

It  was  early  morniiig  yet,  and  all  around  was  still  and 
calm. 

A  better  place  for  coming  to  a  stop  Maa<i  fuicied  could 
not  be  found. 

It  \»a3  very  difficult  to  lower  Dick  Turpin  to  the 
ground,  but  she  did  so  as  gently  as  she  could,  and  then 
alighted  herself. 

Black  Bess  appeared  to  be  suffering  severely  from  the 
tremendous  exertions  she  had  made. 

For  a  long  time  past  her  food  had  been  none  of  the 
best,  and  now  she  showed  the  effects  of  it. 

She  was  covered  with  foam,  while  she  was  actually 
dripping  with  perspiration,  for  it  gathered  iu  large  tear- 
Hke  drops,  and  fell  into  the  roadway. 

Maud  gave  but  one  glance  at  her,  and  then  turned  her 
attention  to  Dick  Turpin. 

He  seemed  now  every  moment  as  though  he  would  re- 
vive, and  a  little  thing  would  doubtless  suffice  to  restore 
him. 

By  the  side  of  the  lane  there  ran  a  little  brook,  and  with 
Bome  trouble  Maud  dragged  Dick  towards  it. 

When  his  head  was  near  the  mimic  stream,  she  stooped 
down  quickly  and  sprinkled  plenty  of  water  ovfr  his 
countenance. 

A  quick  shudder  shot  over  his  whole  frame  when  the 
cold  drops  were  dashed  upon  him,  and  then  he  slowly 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  intently  about  him. 

It  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  neither  knew  where 
he  then  was,  nor  recollected  what  had  happened. 

Presently,  however,  his  eyes  rested  upon  Maud's  face, 
as  she  bent  anxiously  over  him. 

He  recognised  her,  for  he  smiled  faintly. 

Turning  his  head  a  little,  he  saw  Black  Bess  standing 
within  a  yard  of  him. 

This  appeared  to  content  him,  for  he  closed  his  eyes 
again. 

Maud  feared  at  first  that  he  had  relapsed  into  uaooo- 
■ciousness,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

Dick  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  surrounding  objects, 
In  order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  recollect  what 
had  last  happened. 

This  baffled  him  entirely. 

The  last  thing  he  could  recollect  was  being  seated  on 
Black  Bess  with  Maud  before  him,  flying  at  full  speed 
firom  the  officers. 

He  remembered  how  faint  he  felt,  and  How  he  was 
•everal  times  in  danger  of  falling ;  but  this  was  th&  ex 
treme  point  to  which  his  rec  ollection  reached. 

He  taxed  his  b>*H.in  la  vain  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
ember  farther. 

He  opened  his  eyes  Jooe  mora,  and  endea?our»4  to 
raise  himself  up,  but  he  foond  that  his  strength  was  sot 
yet  equal  to  such  an  effort. 

"Lie  still  a  little  longer,"  said  Maud,  gently  pladng  h^r 
hand  upon  his  breast.  "  Don't  attempt  to  move  yet  Wait 
until  you  have  recovered  your  strength  a  little  more— you 
lyre  quite  safe  now ;  you  have  nothing  whac^rer  to  fear 


from  the  officers.    They  are  far  behind,  and  quite  out  o* 

sight  and  heat'ng. 

Dick  smiled  again,  and  nodded  to  Maud  that  he  per- 
fectly understood  what  was  said  to  him. 

^/.o  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  : 

'•  I  suppose,  Maud,  1  must  have  fallen  from  my  horse? 
1  felt  inp-self  grow  giddy  and  weak,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
overcome   the  feeling   and   preserve   my   balar^ce,  but   1 
!  fuprxjse  I  failed  and  fell  to  the  eround." 
•      "  /ou  did." 

■  I  thought  as  'uuch.     And  ycu — did  you  fall  tot)  ?" 
■  ''"a." 

•'  And  are  yon  unhurt  ?" 

•'  Quite." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  heai  that,  and  I  suppose,  since  I  have 
fallen,  you  have  been  endeavourimr  to  restore  me  to  con- 
sciousness .''" 

Maud  nodded. 

She  thought  that  she  had  better  not  tell  him  just  yet 
all  that  had  happened. 

"How  lucky,"  continued  Dick,  "that  I  had  already 
managed  to  gallop  so  far  and  out-distanced  the  officers  ! 
Are  you  sure  they  are  out  of  sight  ?" 

"  They  were  a  little  while  ago,"  replied  Maud.  "  1 
will  go  and  look." 

"  Do  so." 

Maud  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  going  to  that  hedge  over 
which  Black  Bess  had  leaped,  she  climbed  up  the  little 
bank,  upon  the  top  of  which  it  was  planted,  and  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country. 

She  could  see  for  a  great  distance,  for  the  ground  was 
very  level,  and  there  were  not  many  trees  to  obstruct  the 
view. 

Her  heart  filled  with  thankfulness  when  she  found  that 
there  was  indeed  none  of  their  pursuers,  and,  leaping  down 
into  the  lane  again,  she  hastened  back  to  where  she  had 
left  Dick. 

Sht^  found  that  during  her  absence  he  had  managed  to 
sit  up,  and  he  was  looking  about  him  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pn^ssion  on  his  countenance. 

Upon  seeing  or  hearing  Maud  approaching,  he  turned 
quickly  towards  her,  and  asked,  anxiously,  if  all  waa 
well. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "1  have  had  a  carefullook-out^ 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  the  officers  are  not  within 
several  miles  of  this  place." 

"  That  is  a  satisfaction  indeed !"  cried  Dick  Turpin. 
"  Help  me  to  my  feet — I  feel  quite  strong  enough  to 
stand." 

Maud  did  so,  but  as  soon  as  he  stood  upon  his  feet, 
Dick  found  that  he  had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
amount  of  liis  strength. 

He  felt  as  though  he  should  faint  again,  and  he  leaned 
heavily  upon  Maud's  arm. 

The  death-like  sensation  quickly  passed  away,  and,  still 
leaning  upon  her  arm,  he  looked  all  round  him,  while  the 
puzzled  .■"xpression  again  became  visible  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  he  asked.     "  What  place  is  this  ?" 


CHAPTER  DXL. 

DICK  TURPIN    FINDS   THAT  HE  IS    IKDEBT  ^D    TO  MAUD    FOB 

HIS   ESCAPE  FROM  THE  POLICV,  OFFICERS. 

Maud  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  question ;  indeed, 
she  could  not,  for  she  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  where 
they  were. 

Dick  Turpin  passed  his  hand  several  times  over  his 
brow,  and  his  countenance  showed  that  he  was  more 
puzLled  than  before,  while  he  muttered  : 

"  I  cannot  understand  this — I  cannot  understand  this  !" 

'What,"  asked  Maude  anxiously — "  what  is  it  that  be- 
wilders you  ?" 

"  Why,  to  find  myself  where  I  now  am  !" 

"  And  do  you  know  where  you  are  ?'' 

"  Yes,  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  Enfield  Chaa©.*' 

» Indeed — are  you  sure  ?" 

"Well,  that  is  what  puzzles  me.  I  feel  as  sure  as  1 
could  feel  about  anything,  and  yet        " 

'Yet  what?" 

"  I  am  quite  certain,  that  in  the  short  time  I  was  gallop- 
ing, I  did  not  get  so  far  as  this  from  the  deserted 
mansion." 

Maud  could  have  given  an  easy  explanation  oi   bb  t'mst 
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and  at  once  pat  an  end  to  Diok  Turpin's  bewilderment, 
but  somehow  or  other,  she  felt  strangely  reluctant  to 
confess  that  she  bad  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

"  I  don't  see  why  this  should  cause  you  any  anxiety," 
she  replied.  "  You  ought  indeed  to  feel  glad  that  you 
are  so  much  further  from  your  foes  than  you  had  hoped 
or  expected  to  be." 

"  Well,  80  I  ought,  and  yet  it  is  not  that — there  is 
some  myatery  in  all  this,  I  feel  convinced." 

"  What  mystery  P" 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  think  back,  and  I  remember 
now  that  just  before  I  fell  from  my  horse,  I  could  see 
in  the  distance  a  handsome-looking  mansion ;  ncTv  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  cannot  see  any  trace  of  it." 

Maud  was  silent.    , 

Dick  looked  into  her  countenance,  and  he  seemed  to 
gather  from  its  expression  the  idea  that  his  companion 
could  give  an  explanation  of  that  which  had  so  puzzled 
him. 

"  Come,  Maud,"  he  said,  "  you  know  something  about 
this ;  I  am  certain  yon  can  set  me  at  rest  upon  this  point. 
Pray  do  so,  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mystery 
troubles  me." 

Being  thus  urged,  Maud  resolved  to  speak.  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  remain  longer  silent ;  she  knew 
that  in  a  few  words  she  could  disperse  this  mystery,  and 
then  Dick  would  think  no  more  about  it,  whereas  if  she 
did  not,  in  all  probability  his  thoughts  would  be  given 
to  that  when  they  ought  to  be  directed  to  more  impor- 
tant matters. 

"  When  you  fell,"  she  said,  "  you  were  indeed  in  sight 
of  an  elegant  mansion  ;  it  was  built  upon  some  rising 
ground.  You  must  remember  that  your  arm  was  round 
me,  and  that  I  was  clinging  to  you,  so  that  when  you 
fell  I  fell  also,  and  we  both  reached  the  road  together." 

"  Good  heavens !  I  didn't  know  that !  I  was  uncon- 
scious of  that  until  you  spoke.     Were  you  hurt  ?" 

"  No,  no— not  at  all — scarcely  scratched.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  fall,  however,  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  and 
when  I  recovered,  I  found  we  were  both  lying  in  the 
road,  and  Black  Bess  was  standing  near." 

"  And  I  ?" 

"You  were  quite  insensible.  At  first  I  was  greatly  terri- 
fied, for  I  feared  you  were  dead  ;  I  remembered  the  volley 
that  the  officers  fired  after  us,  and  I  fancied  that  you 
might  have  been  seriously  wounded  by  one  of  the  bullets." 

"  No,  Maud,  I  was  not  touched  by  any  of  them." 

"  I  know  !  I  soon  made  that  discovery — I  learned  that 
it  was  weakness,  and  nothing  more,  which  had  caused 
you  to  swoon.  Your  death-like  state  alarmed  me  very 
much,  and  I  tried  every  means  I  could  think  of  to  restore 
you  to  life,  but  in  vain." 

"  Were  you  not  alarmed  ?" 

*'  I  was,  indeed  ;  and  then  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw 
that  the  police  officers  were  approaching." 

Dick  started  violently.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
been  in  such  a  frightful  peril,  and  he  waited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  Maud  to  continue. 

"  When  I  saw  them  I  felt  almost  maddened  ;  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  redoubled  my  efforts  to  recall 
you  to  life,  but  you  remained  as  insensible  as  at  first." 

"  And  the  officers,"  said  Dick — "  what  of  them  ? — how 
was  it  I  escaped  ?" 

"  I  saw  them  coming  on  at  a  rapid  speed,  and  I  could 
tell  by  their  manner,  or  I  fancied  I  could,  that  they 
were  able  to  see  you  lying  down  in  the  road.  In  my 
despair  I  hit  upon  a  desperate  thought;  it  was  to  raise 
yon  up,  to  place  you  on  the  back  of  Black  Bess,  to 
mount  behind  you,  and  then  gallop  away." 

"  And  you  must  have  done  this,  Maud — you  have  saved 
me.  I  can  understand  all — indeed  it  is  to  you,  and  to 
you  alone  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  freedom !  At  this 
moment,  had  it  not  been  for  your  courage,  dear  one,  I 
should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  officers !" 

Diok  Turpin  was  greatly  overcome  by  this  proof  of 
Maud's  devotion,  and  it  gave  him  a  great  shock  to  think 
that  he  was  in  so  much  peril  while  uuconaoious  of  all 
around  him.  \, 

He  drew  Maud  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  fondly, 
while  he  thanked  her  for  having  saved  hia  life. 

There  was  a  silence  between  th«  two  of  several  min- 
utes duration. 

On  Dick's  part  it  would  have  lasted  maoh  longer  than 
it  did,  but  Maud  waa  the  first  to  speak. 


"  Come,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are  better,  and  able  to  pro- 
ceed, let  us  seek  some  better  place  of  shelter ;  the  officers 
are  not  at  hand,  yet  they  may  succeed  in  tracking  us." 

"  They  may— they  may  ;  and  I  must  look  out  for  some 
means  of  providing  for  my  safety.  Let  us  walk  a  little 
way  along  this  lane,  and  I  will  lead  Black  Bess  by  the 
bridle — I  never  saw  her  look  so  fatigued  and  so  dis- 
tressed as  she  does  now  !" 

Dick  patted  his  mare  fondly  as  he  spoke,  and  led  her 
by  the  bridle,  while  his  other  arm  encircled  Maud's 
waist. 

"  As  we  walk  on,"  he  said,  "  I  will  try  and  decide  u»on 
what  shall  be  our  future  proceedings.  At  present  I  don't 
know  what  we  cando  for  the  best.  When  you  carried  me 
off,  what  made  you  gallop  towards  Enfield  Chase  ?" 

"  It  was  Black  Bess's  doings  ;  she  came  in  this  direc- 
tion of  her  own  accord  ;  I  did  not  even  hold  the  reins." 

"  I  see— I  see ;  her  instinct  would  lead  her  to  this 
place." 

Dick  Turpin  became  silent,  and  Maud  did  not  offer  to 
interrupt  him,  for  she  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  con- 
sidering over  his  position,  and  endeavouring  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

In  this  manner  they  strolled  on  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

It  was  not  yet  late,  and  the  lane  was  so  secluded  that 
they  met  no  one. 

The  ground  had  an  upward  tendency,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceeded the  rise  became  more  and  more  rapid. 

Dick  tried  in  vain  to  think  of  some  place  that  would 
afford  him  shelter. 

Enfield  Chase  was  not  far  off,  but  then  he  had  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  perils  he  had  encountered  during  his 
last  stay  there,  and  he  felt  but  little  inclination  to  return 
to  it  again.  There  seemed,  however,  no  other  resource 
than  to  take  refuge  among  its  trees. 

Occupied  with  these  reflections,  Diok  Turpin  ascended 
the  hill,  and  upon  gaining  its  summit  he  paused  for 
breath,  for  the  ascent  had  tried  his  strength  severely. 

Maud,  too,  was  tired  and  exhausted,  as  could  be  seen 
by  her  pale  and  haggard  face. 

From  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  obtained. 

Almost  the  first  thought  which  entered  Dick  Turpin's 
mind  upon  reaching  this  eminence  was,  that  it  afforded 
him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  any  of  his  pursuers  were  in  sight. 

It  was  very  important  that  he  should  ascertain  this. 

"  Look  out,  Maud,"  he  said,  "  your  eyes  are  probably 
stronger  than  mine  are  now,  for  I  can  still  feel  the  effects 
of  that  wound  in  my  head  !  Look  out— and  I  will  do 
the  like!" 

Dick  Turpin  placed  his  hand  so  as  to  shade  hia  eyes 
from  the  extraneous  light,  and  he  commenced  gazing 
earnestly  and  searchingly  in  every  direction. 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  shape  of  horsemen  met  his 
view,  and  he  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  that 
he  was  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  his  foes  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  ejaculation  from  Maud. 

He  turned  round  quickly. 

"  What  is  it  P"  he  said — "  what  can  you  see  ?" 

"They  are  here,  Dick— they  are  here,  and  close  at 
hand,  too.  By  some  means  or  other — I  cannot  tell  how 
— they  have  managed  to  follow  in  our  footsteps  !" 

An  anxious  expression  came  over  Dick  Turpin's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  looked  round  piercingly. 

*'  Where  are  they,  Maud  ?"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  see 
anything  of  them !" 

"  But  I  saw  them,  and  they  are  close — oh,  so  close  at 
hand !" 

"  And  where  are  they  now  ?" 

Maud  looked  again.  ' 

But  this  time  she  was  unable  to  see  that  which  had 
so  much  alarmed  her. 

"  It  must  have  been  your  fancy  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  No,  no — it  was  not !  Look— there  they  are — there 
they  are !    I  can  see  them  now  quite  plainly  !" 

"And  so  can  I,"  returned  Turpin,  in  a  serious  tone, 
for  he  had  really  fancied  that  Maud  had  been  led  astray 
by  her  fears. 

"  I  see  now  how  it  was  that  they  vanished— they  were 
behind  that  row  of  tall  trees  yonder.  Now  they  are  all 
in  sight !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Diok— "and  there  are  five  of  them  !" 
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•'What  shall  vro  do,  Dick?  Oh!  what  shall  vre  dot' 
ccfeeii  Maud. 

Aud  »  she  spoke  tho  clung  in  a  terrified  maDsei  !•  his 
•im.      ^ 

'•  Firsi  of  all,  we  mast  get  away  from  this  spot,  or  else 
we  shtiil  be  seen  by  the  oflicera  below." 

"  Do  yo«  thiuk  they  have  already  seen  us  ?" 

"  No,  no — 1  am  not  afraid  of  that ;  but  we  ',?jll  move 
from  here.  It's  a  lucky  chance  that  brought  sab  tu  this 
place,  and  made  me  thiuk  of  looking  around ;  ii  1  had  not, 
we  should  have  been  taken  completely  by  surprise." 

"  We  should,  for  I  did  not  believe  that  they  were  any- 
where near!" 

"  There  is  some  .sonsolatioii  to  be  derived  from  the 
thought  that  they  c?iunol  now  come  upon  ua  unexpect- 
edly ;" 

"  But  that  is  a  poor  consolation !  Can  you  tell  ua  what 
we  must  do  next?" 

Dick  Turpin  looked  troubled — for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  think  of  a  plan  by  which  he  might  cheat  the 
olhcers. 

While  pondering  over  this  subject,  he  descended  the 
other  side  of  the  hill. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  can  do." 

"And  wnat  is  that?" 

"  We  must  find  some  hiding-place— a  secure  one — and 
that  at  once !     To  fly  would  be  madness!" 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Black  Bess  is  already  exhausted,  and  is  not  equal  to  a 
double  bunden.  The  officers  will  presently  reach  th«  top 
of  the  hill ;  when  they  do  so,  their  first  act  will  be  to 
scrutinise  the  landscape ;  then  they  will  see  us,  and  of 
course  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  upon  our  tra^k ! 
No,  no — that  must  not  be  thought  of!" 

"But  where  can  we  hide  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew,  Maud !  If  1  couW  think  of  some  |i  laoo 
of  concoalment,  I  should  not  care  !  I  feel  almost  certain 
that  the  officers  have  not  caught  sight  of  ua,  and  conse- 
quently they  cannot  tell  just  where  we  are !  If  we  can 
hide  ourselves  before  they  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  then 
all  will  be  well;  they  will  look,  and,  seeing  nothing  of 
us,  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
lost  the  track." 

"But  suppose  they  should  not — suppose  they  should 
have  a  suspicion  that  we  are  hiding  somewhere  near  ?" 

"Why,  then  we  must  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  our 
place  of  concealment ;  and  that  is  just  what  troubles  me ! 
It  is  necessary  tO  find  a  place  where  we  can  hide  without 
fear  of  being  found !" 

Maud  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible?"  she  said. 

"I  hope  it  is  not,  for  I  can  assure  yo\>  th«t  \a  our  Uisl 
ftnd  only  chauce !" 


_  OHAPTEK  DXLL 

DJ-jk   TURPIN    HAS   A    VEKY    StXGULAB  A0VENTUKE. 

Just  as  Dick  Turpin  spoke  those  words  the  bottom  of  tho 
hill  was  reached. 

Witli  a  sinking  heart  Maud  looked  around,  but,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  no  place  was  visible  wliich  vvould 
serve  their  pui-pose. 

In  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  huge  mass  of  trees, 
among  which  they  might  manage  to  find  shelter ;  but  in 
order  to  reach  them  they  would  have  to  cross  the  open 
country,  an^l  while  doing  that  the  otticers  could  not  fail  to 
see  them. 

The  lan4_^pe  was  almost  level,  and  there  was  not  a 
smgle  object  which  held  out  the  slightt'st  promise  o^  con- 
eeahug  them  from  the  ofiicers. 

Although  they  could  see  for  many  miles,  only  one 
habitation  was  in  sight. 

This  one  was  close  at  hand,  and  was  a  rtthsc  ?'ngular- 
looking  mansion,  surrounded  by  its  own  gronuds. 

from  its  general  appearancti,  it  was  doubtiea^  ibr.  r'ssi- 
dence  of  some  person  possessed  of  great  wealth. 

Maud  just  glanced  upon  this  dwelling  and  turiv-d  her 
eyes  away ;  she  knew  full  well  that  the  inmates  of  it  woi» 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  would  be  likely  to  find  shsltei 
or  a  highwayman. 

She  was  in  despai 

Every  now  and  then  she  looked  behind  her,  expecting 
lu  see  the  {»olioe  officers  maJm  their  *ooearance  oa  thu  top 
il£  the  hilL 


Dick  Turpin  appeared  to  be  reflecting  deeply,  but  sud- 
denly he  aroused  himself  from  hiy  reverie,  and  spok*. 

'■  Maud"  he  said,  "there  is  only  one  course  which  1  cao 
adopt !" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  A  very  dangerous  ono,  for  its  failure  or  its  succeat 
will  bo  complete!    If  the  latter,  all  will  be  well:  but  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  former  is  more  likely !" 
'  And  should  it  fail  ?" 

"Why,  then  Mr.  Wnggles  and  his  officers  would 
triumph!" 

"  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  what  that  j>lan  is, — ^think  of 
it  no  more." 

"  I  must  eithei  adopt  it  or  remain  here,*  replied  Dick 
"  if  the  latter,  the  officers  are  sore  to  hare  us,  while  in 
the  other  case  there  is  just  a  remote  possibili^ir  tkat  we 
may  escape." 
Maud  wept 

•'  Dry  your  tears  V  said  Dick — "  my  scheme  is  a  bold 
one,  and  I  hope  its  boldntaes  will  ensure  its  success! 
Gome,  come — lean  u{x>n  my  arm  again,  and  walk  with  met 
Ton  wiU  »ee  then  what  I  intend  to  do !" 
Maud  obeyed — she  felt  broken-hearted. 
Already  in  anticipation  she  saw  Dick  Turpin  heavily 
loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  off  by  the  police  officers. 

As  for  Dick  himself,  although  his  position  was  so  des- 
perate, he  was  not  without  the  hop^  that  he  should  be 
able  to  elude  his  foos. 

Maud  still  sobbed  and  wopt  most  bitterly,  but  he  tried 
to  soothe  and  calm  her  iu  every  way  he  could  think  of. 

Very  little  success  attended  his  endeavours,  and  for 
about  a  moment  Dick  looked  vexed.  He  had  formed  a  bold 
and  daring  scheme,  but  this  agitation  of  Maud's  threatened 
to  spoil  it. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  fresh  thought  appeared  to  strike 
hira. 

Ho  placed  his  left  arm  round  her  so  as  to  support  hs« 
steps. 

Ue  led  the  way  towards  the  large  iron  gates  wh  ioh 
forioed  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  surrounding  tho  man- 
sion we  have  mentioned. 

With  his  right  hand  he  led  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle. 
Maud  gave  way  so  entirely  to  her  grief  that  at  first  she 
did  not  notice  in  what  direction  Dick  was  leading  her. 

It  was  not  until  they  actually  reached  the  large  gates 
that  she  suspected  where  he  was  going. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  in  terror,  but  Dick  smiled 
reassuringly. 

•'  Be  of  good  heart,"  he  said;  "I  feel  every  confldonce  in 
the  plan  I  am  about  to  try, — I  might  almost  say  that  1  am 
certaiu  to  succeed.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  does,  as  you  stand 
liadly  in  need  of  rest.  What  has  lately  happened  has 
proved  too  much  for  you." 

•'  And  for  you,"  said  Maufl,  sobbing  still, 
"  And  for  me,"  replied  Dick,  "now  *•■  \\  suffer  so  iiiuch 
from  that  wound  in  the  head  Mr.  Wrigglos  w^i.-*  kind 
enough  to  give  me.  I  shall  soon  get  the  better  ol  tliat, 
however.  Now,  our  wisest  plan  will  be  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  present, — it  is  not  worth  while  to  look  forward  to 
to-niorraw." 

Maud  did  not  weep  quite  so  violently  as  before,  still  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  every  now  and  then  sbe 
would  sob  heavily. 

"Dout/.less   those   tears  relieve  your  heart,"    he  said. 
"  If  they  do,  let  them  flow,  for  they  will  actually  be  of  as- 
sistance to  me  in  carrying  out  my  plan." 
"  What  is  the  plan?" 

"  Never  nwrvd  that  now  dear  one ;  there  is  no  time  to 
talk  .about  )1,— lotive  all  to  uie.  Lool^  here  are  the  gates  ; 
one  half  is  al'oady  open,  so  that  we  can  pass  through 
readily  encagh." 

Such  was  the  case ;  the  large  iior  gates  were  not  closed, 
and  so  Diut  Turpin  entered  the  grounds  without  any 
difficulty  whatever. 

But  he  t/M)k  the  liberty  of  closing  the  gaten  aftoi 
him. 

They  now  stood  in  a  broad  serpentine  avenue,  which 
doubtless  led  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  mansion,  but  a 
group  of  tr»MV  hid  the  mansion  itself  from  their  view. 

Every  object  around  showed  that  groat  pains  had  been 

taken  to  bni.<   the  grouod-s  to  a  hij^h  state  of  cultivation 

Maud  tremuled  excessively,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

support  o'  Dick's  ar;"  "'»«  wo**'-^  -»«ttbtl6aa  have  (fcll«a  \a 

the  grouE.i 
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As  it  was  she  walked  with  great  dii?i<^ulty. 

As  for  Turpin,  however,  now  that  he  .^*d  once  rt<».«defi 
apon  his  course  of  action,  he  was  bold  and  C^^va. 

He  walked  along  the  smooth  well-kept  avfti.He  wi!.h  as 
much  ease  and  confidence  as  ho  could  have  doui  ^»'i  65^0 
estate  owned  him  for  master. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  look  back  to  the  gates 
through  which  thev  had  entered,  but  iJtill  he  saw  nothir^ 
of  the  officers. 

When  at  length  a  turning  in  the  avenuo  took  tl.«>.i  out 
of  sight  of  the  gates  and  brought  them  in  view  .>f  the 
mansion,  he  felt  quite  content,  so  assiired  was  hg  n#  the 
excellence  of  the  plan  he  had  thought  of. 

Maud's  distress  and  agitation  increased  at  ev6:*y  rt<?p. 

Had  she  possessed  the  power,  she  would  have  again 
»sked  Dick  what  he  intended  to  do,  but  her  tongue  cluug 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  she  could  not  utter  a 
Byllab'e. 

As  he  walked  along  towards  the  mansion,  Diok  Turpin 
continued  his  efforts  to  console  her. 

Presently  a  faint  scream  came  from  Maud's  lips. 

Dick  frowned  when  he  heard  it,  but  looking  up  he  per- 
ceived what  it  was  that  had  caused  it. 

Coming  towards  them  at  a  very  rapid  step  was  some  one 
in  the  costume  of  a  gentleman. 

He  was  considerably  past  the  prime  «£  lii»,  yet,  for  all 
that,  he  walked  quickly  and  erectly. 

He  was  very  thin,  and  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
sunken. 

The  dress  he  had  on  was  no  doubt  fashionable  at  the 
time  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

On  his  head  he  had  a  wig,  of  the  kind  worn  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  the  white  frill  of  his  shirt  stuck  ont 
ostentatiously  from  his  waistcoat. 

Maud  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  the  greatest  appre- 
Vinsion. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  her  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
the  mansion  and  grounds. 

Dick  Turpin  thought  so  too,  but  he  still  retained  his 
calm,  easy  confidence. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  flushe*  and  angry. 

He  paused  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  intruders, 
and  striking  his  stick  violently  upon  the  ground,  he  said, 
In  a  querulous  voice  : 

'•How  dare  you? — who  are  you? — where  do  v ou  come 
from  ? — what  do  you  want  ? — who  are  you  1  say  .•"'  The 
old  gentleman  gasped  for  breath  after  each  qoestioa. 

Dick  Turpin  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  but  taking  off 
his  hat,  bowed  profoundly  at  the  close  of  every  sentence. 

He  bowed  again  when  the  old  gentleman  had  done 
speaking,  and  with  so  much  courtesy  and  grace,  that  the 
old  gentleman  could  scarcely  resist  pulling  his  own  hat  off 
and  bowing  too. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you,"  said  Dick — 
very  sorry  indeed,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  I  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  this  lady,  who  has  met  with 
an  accident ;  and  all  I  desire  is,  that  yoa  will  grant  her 
that  hospitality  and  assistance  which  is  ever  the  delight  of 
true  Englishmen  to  afford !" 

So  saying,  Dick  bowed  again  and  then  put  his  hat 
on. 

Maud  listened  in  wonder,  and  so  anxious  was  she  to 
hear  what  Turpin  would  say  next  that  she  almost  forgot 
her  previous  fears. 

It  is  certain  that  she  ceased  to  weep  and  looked  ap  into 
Dick's  countenance  with  great  cuiiosity. 

The  old  gentleman  coughed. 

"Accident,  p'i? — oh,  indeed!  Well,  I  dtT.  ^know  who 
you  are — never  saw  you  before;  but  if  tho  lady  has  met 
with  an  accident,  why,  of  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  rsndeJ- 
her  what  assistance  I  can  !" 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Dick  Turpfti ;  '•  I  felt  ammred 
that  such  would  be  your  reply  the  moment  1  caught  eight 
of  your  benevolent  countenance." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled,  and  locked  qulie  pl©».s<^jd.  in 
plain  truth,  he  had  a  most  hideous  physiognom7,  which 
caused  him  to  appreciate  Dick's  complimeat  tJ]  the  more 
highly. 

"  You  are  too  g.)oa  sir,"  he  mumoled— *'  lo-j  good !" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  said  Dick ;  "  1  ought  t<i  hav<»  m.'>b- 
tioned  it  befor«,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  \>i'.'-^  ad'ht%s  J 
sa  '  my  lord. '  " 

Maud  clung  closer  to  Dick — she  was  afraiJ  h\.  •»«»  f*'-'?- 
ing  the  jolcA  too  fat-. 


As  for  the  old  gentleman,  however,  an  expression  of  thf 
iitmost  astonishment  first  appeared  upon  his  eounteuancs 
but  it  quickly  vanished,  and  then  he  ra  ade  such  a  pro* 
fusion  of  bows  that  he  must  have  had  quite  a  pain  in  la* 
b*ck  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  my  lord,"  h»  wid — "  ten  thoiv 
id  pardons  '  ^ut  if  yon  will  believe     e,  really  I  had  no 

"Euui.gii— cuiougU:"  said:  Turpin,  ^-aving  his  hand 
graciou'^ly.  "Say  do  more,  I  beg.  Of  co^*"**  7°^  «ould  aoi 
tell.  However,  if  you  will  lead  the  waJ  ^^  your  hous9,  1 
will,  while  we  are  on  the  way,  relate  to  7°"  ^^^  nature  of 
the  accident  which  has  happened." 

"I shall  be  most  happy,  I  am  sure,"  saio  t^?  old  gentle- 
man. "  This  is  the  way— Ptrcight  along  tl^'s  avenuo  ;  it 
leads  up  to  the  front  door.'' 

"And  now  to  explain,"  said  Dick.  "The  fact  is,  that 
myself  and  my  sister  were  on  our  way  to  join  a  large  hunt- 
ing party  at  Southgate.  We  were  rather  late  in  starting, 
and  so  we  took  the  nearest  way  across  the  country." 

Turpin  paused,  and  the  old  gentleman,  being  under  the 
impression  that  he  ought  to  say  something,  cried  quickly; 

"  Pray  proceed,  my  lord — pray  proceed !" 

"That,  then,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident. 
When  within  a  little  distance  from  here,  we  found  our 
progress  barred  by  a  rather  stiff  hedge.  My  sister — who 
is  all  spirit — would  insist  upon  leaping  it,  and  I  con- 
sented. We  did  so,  and  my  mare  cleared  the  hedge  first 
rate." 

Dick  patted  Black  Bess  on  the  neck  as  he  spoke. 

"My  sister,  however,"  he  continued,  "was  not  so  fortu- 
nate—her horse  jumped  short  and  fell,  before  I  could 
spring  from  my  own  horse  and  run  to  her  assistance ;  but 
by  scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  then  thoi'oughly  terrified, 
he  set  off  at  a  wild  gallop  for  the  meadows,  leaving  my 
sister  lying  insensible  upon  the  ground." 

"  How  dreadful !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  anxiously — 
"  I  do  hope  the  lady  is  not  much  hurt  ?" 

"Not  so  much  hurt  as  one  would  imagine;  she  is, 
however,  greatly  terrified  and  unnerved.  I  restored  hei 
to  consciousness,  and  then  looked  around.  Her  horse  was 
already  out  of  sight,  so  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  capturing 
him.  My  next  thought  was  to  find  some  place  of  shelter 
for  my  sister,  where  she  could  rest  a  little  while  and 
recover  herself.  For  this  purpose,  I  stood  upon  a  bank 
and  looked  round  me,  and  discovered  that  yours  was  not 
only  the  nearest  habitation,  but  in  fact  the  only  on*  in 
sight." 

"It  is,  my  lord,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  low 
bow — "  it  is." 

"  I  looked  at  it,"  continued  Turpin,  "and-  felt  sure  that 
the  owner  of  such  an  elegant  structure  would  be  sure  to 
afford  the  shelter  we  needed.  Such,  then,  is  the  simple 
account  of  our  intrusion  upon  you." 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  my  lord !"  said  the  olri 
gentleman — "  I  do  hope  you  will,  iudeed !  But  when  J 
saw  you  approach " 

"Don't  recur  to  that,  I  beg!"  said  Dick  Turpin. 

"Tour  lordship  is  too  good — much  too  good !"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Here,  however,  is 
my  poor  abode.  Tou  may  not  find  it  so  comfortable  as 
your  own  abode,  but,  such  as  it  is,  you  are  fully  welcome 
to  it." 

"  I  thank  you !"  said  Turpin ;  "  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  behalf  of  my  sister's,  who  is  much  too 
agitated  and  alarmed  to  speak  for  hersaU." 

The  old  gentleman  ascended  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
front  door  of  the  mansion  as  he  spoke. 

Upon  seeing  their  master  approaching,  several  servants 
made  their  appearance,  one  of  whom  to^.k  charge  of  BlacK 
Bess. 

Dick  Turpin  looked  anxiously  after  his  steed,  and  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  accompany  the  servant  and  see  where 
she  was  bestowed. 

But  if  he  did,  their  suspicion  might  be  aroused,  and  so 
he  contented  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  her  in 
tftie  stable. 

The  old  gentleman  offered  his  services  to  assist  Maud 
to  ascend  the  steps,  and,  in  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
the  two  fugitives  foueJ  themselves  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  mansion,  a^  ss  it  seemed,  in  a  place  of  absolut« 
lifttety 
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"Welcome  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  ushering  Dick 
J-urpin  and  Maud  mto  a  room,  and  bowing  profoundly 
at  every  step— "welcome  to  my  poor  abode." 

A  thousand  thanks !"  returned  Turpin.  "I  trust  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  have  the  opportunity  of  rTurn- 
ing  this  cordial  hospitality."  ^ 

my  wife  "    ^  T  "'^'  "^  ^°^'^  ^"^  intrSduce  you  to 

seak^d  n^^'Jh^  ?  ^^°  '■°°^'''  ^^"'^  '^^P^'^  ^^^  °°«cea  that, 
seated  neai  the  hre,  was  a  veiy  stout  and  elderly   lady 

Zf;  "r.''  1  '*"'■  entrance,  threw  down  the  nook  she 
appeared  to  bo  reading,  and  came  towards  them. 

Mrs.  TutTle'^'"'^'^'''*''''^'^''''  ^^  introduce  you  to  my  wife, 
Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  added  : 
"  Sophia,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Lord  — *.       j 
No.  114.— Black  Bkss. 
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I  He  pauseiS  and  stammered,  then  looked  inquiringly 
towards  Dicker  a  name  by  which  he  could  announce 
Dim. 

The  highwayman  did  not  allow  this  to  embarrass  him 
m  the  least,  but  spoke  with  great  readiness  the  first  name 
which  came  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

"Alton,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord !  Sophia,  this  is  Lord  Alton  and 
his  sister. 

The  introduction  was  gone  through  with  a  vast  deal 
of  politeness  and  deference  upon  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  mansion. 

Kefreshments  were  brought,  and  then,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Mrs.  Tuttle,  Dick  had  to  relate  over  again  the 
cause  of  his  intrusion. 

So  freely  and  unhesitatingly  did  Dick  speiik,  and  so 
much  coherence  and  circumstantiality  did  his  narrative 
possess,  that  not  a  doubt  was  raised  in  their  mirds  as  ta 
the  truth  of  the  whole  story. 

,  They  welllmew  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  loi  '4 tint- 
ing parties  to  assemble  at  the  place  Dick  had  meotignei). 
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ftuu  ouch  aD  accideut  as  be  had  descriOea  was  one  very 
likely  to  happen. 

Although  his  eneiaies  were  so  claw  at  hand,  "Dick 
Turpin  preseived  his  calmiiess  in  a  moat  admirable  man- 
ner, and  partook  of  the  delicacies  before  him  witVi 
as  much  at  39  as  though  he  was  Lord  Alton  iu 
re&Jity. 

Poo<-  Mand,  ho»«ver,  c-onld  not  control  her  tarrop. 

The  agitatio'j  and  alanji  which  she  oxhibit«d  were  not 
i-ttriDatea  to  the  real  cause,  but  to  tlw  s-ccidani  irht<;h 
Turpin  described  as  having  befallen  her. 

And  so  all  tilings  turned  out  for  the  best. 

As  for  Dick,  he  felt  quite  cei-taiu  that  he  shonJd  be  able 
to  maintain  the  deception  which  he  had  commeQced. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T«4tle 
▼ere  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  boitour 
which  had  faUen  upon  them. 

.  Never  before  in  their  lives  had  their  mansion  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  any  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

Dick  Turpin  was  calm,  because,  having  suocasf'ed  In 
eflecting  his  ©bjcjt  so  far,  he  had  no  doubt  aboj  ±  the 
success  of  the  remainder. 

He  made  sure  that  Mr.  Wriggles  would  never  dream  of 
looking  for  him  there. 

In  all  this  he  was  ndstaken,  and  he  was  disagreeibly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  to  app;ar- 
aurcs. 

While  he  imagined  himself  so  secure,  danger  was  in  jo- 
ality  rapidly  thickening  about  him. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  makin^;,  what  might  bo  tcrmeil, 
without  any  exaggeration  whatever,  almost  superhumaii 
efl'Drtc  to  achieve  his  capture. 

The  euccess  he  met  with  will  shortly  be  made  apparent, 
but,  for  the  present,  it  is  our  duty  to  occupy  oi'  "elves 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  highwayman  himself. 

While  seated  in  the  comfortable  room  of  the  COUUC17 
mansion,  Dick  noticed,  with  some  surpjise,  that  the  old 
gentleman  managed  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation ;  and,  above  all  things,  appeared  desirous , jf  pre- 
venting his  wife  from  speaking,  for  when  he  objcrved  her 
atjout  to  make  any  remarlt,  he  would  immediately  say 
8om3thiLg  himself,  and  in  such  a  higli,  querulous  tone  of 
voice  that  it  made  what  she  said  inaudible. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  looked  very  red  and  indignant  at  being 
thus  treated. 

Urifortunately  her  voice  was  thick  and  soft,  and  would 
noi  reai-h  for  any  great  distance,  while  her  hu.-;band's, 
being  a  shrill  treble,  seemed  to  pierce  to  Ihe  very  braiu. 

At  last  she  resolved  to  bo  kept  in  check  mi  longer,  and, 
observing  an  opportunity,  she  raised  hei  voice  a*i  loud  as 
she  could,  and  said  :  , 

"  Timothy,  I  am  ashamed  of  you — and  not  no  mistake! 
You  engrosses  the  whole  of  the  couv6.=aa'Jou,  and  don't 
give  me  not  no  chanca  of  speaking  to  his  ludship !" 

When  his  wife  thus  spoke,  Mr.  Tuttle  opened  and 
shut  both  his  hands  and  his  mouth  at  the  same  instant, 
in  a  convulsive  gasping  sort  of  way,  and  no  doubt  ho  gave 
an  inward  groan. 

Dick  raised  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips  to  concnii  the 
smile  this  little  episode  produced. 

He  understood  clearly  enotigh  now  the  reason  vuj 
Mr.  Tuttle  had  been  so  desirous  of  drownirg  bis  irifit'e 
voice,  and  preventing  her  from  speaking. 

A.  complete  silence  followed  her  words,  for  her  husband 
was  too  overcome  either  to  move  or  to  utter  a  word,  and 
9u  the  good  lady  took  advantage  ol  tuis  lavoui-»ifie  op- 
portunity to  display  her  oratory.  * 

"  Your  lu'lahip  must  be  quite  disgusfad  with  Timothy, 
I  am  sure !  It  is  just  like  him — he  aic't  got  co  more 
manners  nor  a  pig !  But  sir — your  ludship — you're  wel- 
come to  this  'ere  hn'ise,  and  Hi  tiiat'g  in  ifc,  th«j«~uie  f^  ii 
it  was  your  own!" 

Dick  bowed  and  mutterei?  %is  thAnSa, 

"  We  are  plain  people,  y&ur  ludshij^"  she  contiatt«a, 
"as  I  dare  say  you're  found  out!  I  atcH  no  ^-^iy,  and 
Tiraotny  ain't  no  gentleman — though  tie  tnes  '-.ar^  U,  fWv 
himself  off  »k3  such —but  I^don\.  Show  your  vfao<x>lpiii  -, 
»■nl'^  Slick  to  'em  s  alius  my  motter !" 

The  8*^utimf  it  does  you  infinite  ciedit,  Mrs.  'fattlo,' 
nui  I  r»ck.  -^no  ^It  himself  constrained  to  say  somo- 
li.'as,. 

•'  Your  ludship  is  too  obleeging!"  said  the  old  lady,  in 
^  »'^lMc     "  But,  M  "  #».»<?  afore,  show  what  you  are !     I 
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ain't  asnamed  of  my  bringiugs  Gp  if  •f'.moihy  is !  Mnuyn 
the  row  1  have  had  with  liim.  jcfi  ludship.  o?oi-  Uiia 
'ere very  subject;  but  1  never  womi  act  th-)  3n8  ladhf  io 
please  him  !     The  fact  is,  it  isn't  in  me  !" 

With  nis  cc-untenanca  expressive  uf  the  wtmost  dism:«y, 
M.    TiJttle  sat  still    in    his  chair   without    speaking     « 
wjrd,    but  every  now  and  then  he  would  dart  furiotis 
'  jclances  upon  his  better  half. 

Wild,  however,  took  not  the  least  notice, 
flhe  was  talking  to  a  lord — a  thing  she  had  never  done 
bifi're   in   her   lifo ;  and,  what  was  more,  the  lorJ   wan 
listening  to  her  with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Power  out  some  wine,  your  ludship,"  continued  M'-s 
Tuttle — "  don't  spare  it ;  and  power  some  out  for  1  yea 
sister.  If  you'll  make  yourselves  at  home,  why  then  all's 
right.  1  hope  your  ludship  won't  be  offended  witii 
f  iipothy  for  trying  to  make  out  he  was  some-body  gr»nd, 
— k'8  a  failing  of  his,  and  so  I  often  tells  him.  Lor,  sir, — 
your  ludship,  I  mean — 'tain't  so  many  year*  ago  since  w« 
kept  a  chandler's  shop  in  Bermondsey.  Them  was  the 
times,  your  ludship,  and  I  often  thinks  of  them  with  a 
sitke.  Timothy  hadn't  got  so  many  line  notions  in  hia 
head  then  as  he  has  now,  though  he  was  aUus  a  little 
given  thia/C  ■,7ay." 

Dick  bowed  and  sipped  his  wine,  for  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  participate  in  Mrs.  Tuttle's  conversation. 

"  Ou."  history,  your  ludship,''  continued  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
delighted  with  the  idea  that  a  lord  was  listening  to  her— 
"our  history  is  exceedingly  simple, — Timothy's  uncle 
dro()t  off  defunct  one  day,  and  left  thi.s  'ore  crib  and  all 
the  belongings  to  we." 
At  this  disclosure  Mr.  Tuttle  groaned  aloud, 
lu  spite  of  hid  dangerous  position,  Dick  enjoyed  this 
scene  mightily. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  which  had  come 
under  his  notice  of  peciple  trying  to  make  themselves  out 
to  be  much  better  than  they  really  were. 

"Not  but  what,  your  ludship,"  continued  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
"'.Timothy  is  a  decentish  man,  alius  exceptiu' the  fault 
»h.Wh  I  have  just  been  n.entiouing ;  but,  as  I  often  say  t-j 
him,  '  Timothy,' say  L,  'what's  the  good  of  your  tr^iisg^ 
to  make  out  you're  a  gentleman  born  wlieu  you  kr  o>i 
very  well  that  you  ain't,  'cos  yor.  know  your  father  kept  ^ 
kuackor's  yard  at  Dock  Head  ;'  but  of  course,  thai  s  neitluT 
here  ncr  there — I  don't  wish  to  expose  you." 

Mr.  Tuttle's  countenance  assumed  a  greenish  tinge. 
Evidei'.tly  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  himseii  and 
was  ruuck  disgusted  with  his  wife's  conduct,  for  if  ever 
he  had  desired  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, ho  had  that  morning,  but,  as  usual,  his  wife,  by  her 
plain  speakiDg,  had  <lisappointed  him. 

Gradually  Naud  forgot  her  fears,  and  listened  to  the 
disclosures  ol  Mrs.  Tuttle  with  a  half-smile  upon  her 
countenance. 

Alter  this  lasV  speech  of  Mrs.  Tiittle's  came  a  long  &ti 
strange  pause. 

W'hen  there  are  four  persons  only  partially  acquainted 
with  each  other,  or  in  conversation,  such  pauses  are  com- 
mun. 

Already  Turpin  had  found  that  Mrs.  Tuttle's  remailca 
were  not  provocative  of  comment  or  inquiry,  and  quite 
incapable  of  reply. 

As  for  Mr.  Tuttle  himself,  he  was  loo  far  gone,  and  tof> 
overcome  by  his  wife's  revelations,  to  be  able  to  op<!n  his 
lips. 

Alaud  was  silent,  for  she  had  not  yet  sufliciently  over- 
coiud  her  agitation  to  take  an  active  part  in  what  waa 
going  forward. 

Mrs.  Tuttle's  volubility  seemed,  in  some  mysterious 
tray  or  other,  to  have  received  a  sudi'eu  check,  lot  sh« 
became  quite  silent. 

Sveij  second  made  this  pause  grew  more  and  more 
set  -'.lui-able — the  only  sound  winch  reached  their  eara 
was  ('..0  nistling  of  the  trees  in  the  gr.rdeu. 

Bnddeniy  Dick  Turpin  started  upright  in  his  chair,  end 
ftssamed  a  listening  attitude. 

His  quick  ear  had  detected  a  sound,  which  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  others  present. 

It  was  that  of  heavy  footst.ps  walking  upon  the  graveL 

liofore  he  ha<l  time  to  tliink  anything  ab  -ut  it,  cr  even 

to  listen  long  enough  to  the  .sound  in  order  to  make  nure 

that   his  senses   had  not  doccivea  him,   the  remarka-bi* 

eiler.ee  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  heavy  knof.ir. 

SoTie  one  at  the  front  door  of  the  lai'ision  ta^  tt^uts^ 
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the  pouderous  knockor,   »ud  brought  it   down    with  a 
dab. 

The  sharp  sound  echoed  and  re-echoed  toroiigh  the 
mausioo,  and  tho3(>  who  heard  it  started  v'olently,  as 
thoy  would  have  done  had  a  pistol  been  discharged  aud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly. 

"  Oh,  criksv  !"  exc'arued  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
name  of  graczons,  is  that  ?" 

Bang  catue  the  knock  at  the  front  door  J^tia, 
Maud  screamed  slightly. 
Mr.  Tuttle  started  to  his  feet,  and  89.id: 
"  It's — it's  some  one  at  the  front  door!" 
Bang  came  the  knock  for  the  third  tim*,  *•.  *S  t^ose 
who  were  without  had  determined  upon  entering. 
"  I'll — I'll  go  and  see  what  it  is  !"  gasped  Mr.  Tuttle. 
And   before  Dick  could   interpose  and    prevent    feim 
from  leaving  the  room,  the  ex-chandler  opened  xh&  dtor 
and  rushed  into  the  pass.igo. 
He  seemed  gl.i'l  to  escape. 

No  sooner  bad  he  gone,  however,  than  Dick  a208«d  the 
door  liehiud  him  and  locked  it. 

"Oh  my,  your  ludship!"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle.  "  WTiat 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"Hush — hush!"  said  Turpin,  coming  towards  her. 
"  You  have  now  an  opportunity,  if  you  desire  to  embrace 
it,  of  seeing  my  brains  blown  out  and  scattered  upon  the 
floor !" 

"  Your    ludship's    brains !"     exclaimed    Mrs.    Tuttle. 
"  What  a  awful  idea !" 
"  You  don't  desire  it,  then  ?" 
"  Certainly  not,  yonr  ludship!" 

"  Hush — hush  !  I   am    no   lord !     I    hsTe    com©    here 
under  false  colours !     I  now  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  having  done  80 !" 
"  Not  a  lud  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  a  lord  !     But  I  am  so  pleased  with  your 
candid,  open,  and  kindly  disposition,  that  I  don't  hesitate 
to  tell  you  who  I  am !     Listen,  then,   and  prepare  your- 
self for  a  surprise  !     I  am  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman !" 
Mrs.  Tuttle  screamed. 

"  Oh  lawks !"  she  screamed,  and  then  she  sark  back  iti 
her  chair  with  such  violence  that  it  threatened  to  demolish 
h. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman,  and  my  life 
is  entirely  in  yo»tr  hands,  for  those  knocks  at  the  front 
door  were  given  by  the  police  oUicers  in  search  of  me 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  ask  your  protection,  but- 
would  take  my  own  part;  you  see,  however,  that  I  have 
some  one  with  mo — not  my  sister,  but  mjr  wife — it  is  her 
I  want  to  spare  from  the  police  ofucei-s," 

"  But  they  are  here,"  saiu'  Mrs.  Tuttle ;  "  bow  MUi  I  save 
you  ?" 

" That  I  cannot  toll,"  returned  Dick;  " i^  yoa  can't  do 
so  in  any  way,  I  must  do  the  best  1  can  fc*  my- 
self."     f 

•  Oh  dear  me  !"  sighed  M^s.  Tuttle.  "  Criky  me  if  this 
ain't  romantic !  But  as  for  the  »«,sifers,  your  ludship,  I  hates 
'em  quite  as  much  as  you  do,  the  sneakiu'  vagabones  !  I 
shall  never  forget  a  trick  they  once  served  me,  whicti,  how- 
ever's,  neither  here  nor  there  and  I  would  gladly  do  any- 
thioi;  to  spite  the  vagalx)uos  !" 

"Then  you  have  ,tho  opportunity  of  doing  eo,"  said 
Turpin,  "  and  much  moro  effectually  than  you  co^^d  ever 
Lavo  hoped  for.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  be  qtkick  and 
bide  us  in  some  place  where  they  can't  find  ut." 

"  Ah,  wheels  within  wheels  I  alius  do  sity ;  that  reminds 
me  of  them  tolka'  ancestors  what  lived  in  this  'e««  crib 
afore.  Mr.  Tuttle's  uncle  once  hid  King  Cha?ie«  the  Jf.'rr.t 
in  this  worry  hidentical  room  " 

"  And  was  he  found  ?"  asked  Dick,  pointedly. 
"  No,  he  waru't;  the  sogers  searched  all  about  and  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  and  though  they  was  very  neady-cerxain 
he  was  hidiu'  in  the  houso  sonifwhero." 

"  Show  us  this  place,"  exclaimed  Dick — "  ccKiccal  us  in 
it,  and  deny  all  knowledge  of  us  to  tho  ollice~i«  and  yon 
will  not  only  render  me  and  my  wife  a  service  »or  which 
we  shall  for  ever  be  grateful,  but  you  will  also,  spite  the 
officers  to  your  heart's  content !" 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle,  with  an  au  of  t»*»glc 
resolutioii— "  VU  do  it — criky  me  if  I  don't— bs4  1  most  h© 
quick." 

"You  must,"  said  Dick — ''quick — quick,  or  it  will  b© 
too  late,  and  the  ohance  will  be  lost !" 


CHAPTER  DXLIII. 

ME3.    TUTTLE  SECRETES    PICK   TUUPIN  AND   MAUD  IN   THB 
^  RECESS. 

,  "OoMK  this  way — come  this  way!"  cried  Mrs.  Tuttla,  and 

Wn»l   ia  KJ®  I  ah^  waddled  across  the  room  towards  tlie  fii epiace,  ftloeely 

'  followed  by  Dick  Ttirpin  and  Maud. 

!     She  paused  at  one  side  of  the  huge  chimney-piece,  and, 

pressing  a  concealed  spring,  caused  a  narrow  door  to  open. 

A  dark-looking  recess  was  disclosed  beyond  it. 

"That  is  theplace,"  she  said.  "Enter — be  quick;  it  is  not 
large,  but  will  hold  you  both,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
won't  be  found !" 

Mrs.  Tuttle  almost  pushed  the  fugitives  into  the  dark 
Mttle  recess,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  inside  it  she 
closed  the  door. 

T^e  snap  which  the  spring  gave  when  it  flew  into  its 
place  caused  Dick  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation  about  his 
heart,  k:T  he  could  not  conceal  from  hiaiself  the  fact  that 
his  popijlon  was  ticklish,  that  ho  was  *  prisoner,  and  that 
be  relied  for  his  safety  entirely  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
place  af  concealment. 

And  yet  not  exactly  that,  for  Mrs.  Tuttle  would  have  to 
call  into  exercise  all  her  tact. 

Just  as  that  lady  closed  the  secret  door,  the  thought  sud- 
denly crossed  hor  mind  that  her  husband  had  gone  out  of 
the  room,  and,  as  ho  had  not  been  cautioned  to  the  con- 
tr'jry,  would  disclose  all  to  the  officers. 

lihe  shook  her  fist  at  the  door,  and  her  face  became 
clouded  with  vexation. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  she  muttered  ;  "  we  must  take 
things  as  they  come,  but  how  I  am  to  manage  with 
Timothy  is  more  than  I  cnn  tell." 

She  hastened  towards  s'Jie  door,  and  unlocked  it  silently. 

The  footsteps  which  Dick  had  heard  and  which  had 
just  apprised  him  of  his  danger  were  indeed  those  of  Mr. 
Wriggles  and  his  officers,  who  had  followed  him  so  far 
and  then  lost  the  track. 

Prom  the  top  of  the  hill  ho  had  made  an  accurate  in- 
spection of  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  found  that  those 
he  sought  were  not  in  sight. 

Yet  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  they 
were  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

The  only  habitation  in  sight  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Tuttle,  and  the  appearance  of  this  iijuusion  was  such  as  to 
make  it  very  unlikely  Dick  Turpin  was  hiding  anywhere 
iu  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Wriggles,  however,  had  discovered  that  Dick  Tur- 
pin was  one  who  would  do  without  the  least  hesitation 
what  anyone  else  would  shrink  from. 

He  thought  as  a  kind  of  last  hope,  no  barm  would  re- 
sult if  he  made  his  way  to  the  mansion  and  inquired  of 
its  inmates  whether  anyone  answering  to  the  description 
of  the  highwayman  had  been  seen  by  them. 

Accordingly  this  was  the  course  of  action  he  decided 
upon,  and  so  we  see  him  and  his  officers  standing  at  th* 
front  door  of  the  mansion  knocking  for  admission. 

Mr.  Tuttle  had  ran  out  into  the  passage  with  the  inten 
tion  of  opening  the  door  himself,  but  after  going  a  few 
stops  he  paused. 

"  Confound  that  beastly  woman,"  he  said,  "  she  has 
thrown  mo  entirely  o£f  my  guard  !  The  idea  of  my  doing 
such  a  ridiculous  thing  as  to  run  to  oi)cn  the  front  door — 
that  just  dhows  how  she  has  flui-ried  me.  Oh,  Sophia, 
Sophia,  you  are  the  plague  of  my  life !" 

The  officers,  impatient  at  the  delay  and  angry  tha*  no 
notice  was  taken  of  their  summons,  knocked  again. 

Mr.  Tuttle  lived  in  as  great  style  as  he  could,  and  so  ha 
had  a  hall  porter,  who  sat  in  a  huge  leather  easy  chair, 
with  nothing  else  to  do  but  attend  to  the  door. 

Upon  the   present  occasion  the  easy  chair  was  vacant, 
and  it  wouM  seem  that  the   porter  was  in  some  placo 
wbure  the  knock  at  the  front  door  was  inaudible. 
Mr.  Tuttlo  was  very  angry. 

His  servants  gave  him  an  immense  deal  of  trouble,  for 
<h  .y  Quiiikly  foumi  out  who  he  was,  or  rather,  who  be  had 
been,  and  despised  him  accordingly,  and  set  him  qsite  at  de- 

"  I  suppose  I  must  open  the  door  myself, *  said  Mr, 
Tuttle.  "  I  will  discharge  that  villain  tnis  very  day  !  Ha 
aiR^  fit  to  live  in  a  gentleman's  house.  I'll  discharge 
Mm!" 

It    WM   diuing    thia  time  thai  Turpm  wm  haviag 
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the  extraordinary  conversation  with  Mrs.  Tuttle  which  we 
have  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  .. 

Feeling  very  angry  with  himself,  with  his  wife,  ^Mi  his 
visitors,  with  his  servants,  and  with  those  who  were  knock- 
ing so  porsistently,  Mr.  Tuttle  walked  along  the  hall,  and 
finally  opened  the  door. 

There  stood  Mr.  Wriggles,  with  his  V:oTnitenan«e  mc^« 
wrple  and  irascible  than  ever,  and  his  men  ia  a  tLP'i^g 
Ehahlnd  him  on  the  steps. 

Mr.  Wriffgles's  suspicions  had  been  excited  and  ixi„  he 
roused  by  the  inattention  which  was  given  to  bis  summons 
for  admission ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  door  \^as  qpened, 
he  stepped  in. 

This  proceeding  ana  tne  appearance  of  the  oflioiuTs  fook 
Mr.  Tuttle  completely  by  surprise,  and  he  glared  at  thes: 
in  a  manner  that  was  ludicrous  to  behold. 

"  Why  is  all  this  delay  ?"  roared  Mr.  Wriggles — "  why 
was  the  door  not  opened  before  ?  I'll  co.:->Dlain  to  tout 
master,  you  blackguard !" 

"  My  master  ?"  gasped  Tuttle.  ^ 

"  Yes,  you  ill-looking  son  of  a  gua  S  Ton  arc  a  good  deal 
too  old  for  service !  You  ought  to  be  hung  up  on  a  hook, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  your  daye  *n  peace  !" 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about !"  said  -llr.  Tuttle,  shaking 
his  fists  indignantly.  "  I  tell  you  an  iii^glishman's  Itouso 
is  his  castle,  and  beware  how  you  iuvaile  it !  You  havs 
insulted  me ;  but  beware — beware,  1  say,  or  you  will  rouse 
the  British  lion  within  me !" 

•'  Don't  excite  yourself,  old  cock,  but  just  ruo  aa^l  tell 
your  master  that  his  majesty's  police  are  at  the  <loor. 
Make  haste,  or  you  will  find  yourself  in  tho  wrong 
box !" 

"  My  master  ?"  said  Mr.  Tuttle  again.  "  What  do  you 
mean — are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  it  strikes  me  you  are — you  must  oe  an 
escaped  lunatic !" 

Mr.  Tuttle  shook  with  passion,  and  felt  as  though  he 
would  have  liked  to  feU  Mr.  Wriggles  to  the  earth,  but 
he  thought  of  their  number  and  the  probable  result  of  an 
encounter,  and  his  discretion  got  the  better  of  his  valour. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Tuttle  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  she  said.  "Why 
is  all  this  uproar  ?" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  mum,"  eaid  Mr.  Wriggles,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  making  a  bow,  "  and  meaning  no  offence  to 
you,  mum,  but  we  can't  get  any  satisfaction  frouk  this  old 
bloke,  who  we  take  to  be  a  lunatic  ?" 

This  gave  the  worthy  lady  an  idea. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Alas !"  she  cried,  "he  is  just  a  little  Kt 
touched." 

Mr.  Wriggles  tapped  his  forehead. 

"  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him ;  fix  you  eye  on  him  ; 
he  is  quite  harmless.     What  did  you  please  to  want?" 

"Mum,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "I  am  very  sorry  to 
interrupt  you,  but  we  are  in  search  of  a  great  ciiminal. 
We  have  tracked  him  to  near  this  spot,  and  I  called  to  in- 
quire if  you  had  seen  him,  thinking  it  possible  you  might 
have  done  so  ?" 

"  Was  he  a  man  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tuttle. 

"  In  course  he  was,"  said  his  wife.  "  Didn't  the  gentle- 
man say  80?  Ho'd  your  row,  Tim,  and  don't  intor- 
lere !" 

Poor  Mr.  Tuttle  looked  around  him  with  a  perfectly 
indescribable  expression  on  his  countenance.  He  was 
quite  sure  some  one  was  mad,  but  he  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  himself,  or  hia  wife,  or  his  strange  visitors. 

Mr.  Wriggles  went  on  : 

"  He  is  dressed  in  a  kind  of  officer's  uoMorm :  scarlet 
coat,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  horseman's  boots." 

"  Had  Le  got  his  sister  with  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tuttle. 

"  Why,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Wrigglea,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  have  seen  him  ?" 

"No — no!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tuttle,  quickly  "  \)on't 
pay  any  attention  to  hii« — he  is  mad  !" 

"  Mad  ?"  repeated  her  husband,  looking  more  bewildered 
«nd  enraged  than  ever — "mad?  Yes,  somebody  is  mad ! 
It — it  isn't  me!  Oh,  Sophia — Sophia!  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "  1  see 
you're  right,  ms  oase  is  quite  hopeless,  I  should  say ;  only 
It  strikes  me  as  being  strange,  asking  that  question,  as 
ths  very  chap  we  are  in  search  oi  liAgpers  te  imiw»  • 
woman  with  tuau" 


"  Young  and  pretty  ?"  said  Mr.  Tuttle  again. 

"  Come,  come,  old  chap,  don't  you  interfere,  but  let  nw 
talk  with  the  laJy !     I  must  fix  my  eye  upon  you." 

''D — n  your  eye,"  said  Mr.  Tuttle.  "Iaranomo»« 
mad  than  you  are !" 

"  Cracked  people  always  say  that,"  remarked  the  poMoe 
officer. 

"  Well,  mum,"  he  added,  "  that's  the  description,  and  if 
you  happen  to  have  seen  any  person  answering  to  it,  you 
will  do  me  a  very  great  favour  by  saying  so.  The/  ars 
desf^erate  chaiacters,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

"  Are  they  thieves  ?"  said  Mr.  Tuttle. 

"  Well,  ©ne  is  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman." 

"  D — D — Dick  Tm'pin  ?  And  all  my  plate  on  the  side- 
board 1" 

"  ile — what  ?"  said  Mr.  Wriggles  quickly.  "  Say  that 
again !" 

"  Don't  heed  him,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle.  "  I  tell  you  he  is 
mad,  and  don't  know  what  ho  says !" 

"  Oh,  you  false  woman,  you  know  I  am  not  mad !  You 
wicked  old  wretch — you  know  they  are  both  in  the 
dining-rcom,  and  one  of  them  is  Dick  Turpin,  and  all 
my  plate's  on  the  sideboard !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  owner  of  the  mansion 
tm'ned  round  and  made  a  rush,  as  though  he  would  have 
entered  the  room  and  seen  after  the  safety  of  his 
property. 

But  his  wife  adroitly  stepped  before  him,  and  caught 
hira  in  her  arms. 

She  stroked  and  patted  him  on  the  head,  saying : 

*'  Come,  come,  Tim — Tim,  be  quiet — be  quiet,  there's  a 
good  lad,  don't  excite  yourself !" 

"  Let  me  go,  you  female  hyena !"  said  Mr.  Tuttle, 
struggling  to  release  himself.  "  Come  on,  officers — come 
on,  I  see  how  the  land  lies !  Run  into  that  room— there 
he  is  I  I  dare  say  he  has  pocketed  all  my  plate  by  this 
time." 

Ml.  Wriggles  was  beginning  to  get  very  much  be- 
wildered. 

However,  he  understood  that  he  was  to  run  into  that 
room  which  Mr.  Tuttle  indicated,  and  calling  aloud  for 
his  men  to  follow  him,  he  did  so. 

He  entered,  and  of  course  found  the  room  empty. 

Mrs.,  Tuttle  followed,  di'agging  he  husband  after 
her. 

"  Why,  there  is  nobody  here,"  roared  Mr.  Wriggles— 
"nobody  at  all!" 

Mr.  Tuttle  looked  round  and  saw  that  Dick  Turpin  had 
disappeared. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  sideboard,  upon  which  a 
profusion  of  plate  was  rather  ostentatiously  displayed,  and 
found  that  it  presented  its  usual  appearance — nothing  had 
been  removed. 

He  clenched  his  fists  and  struck  himself  some  very 
severe  blows  on  the  head,  in  order  to  make  out  whether 
ho  was  awake,  or  whether  he  was  the  victim  of  some 
ridiculous  dream. 

"I  told  you  it  was  no  good  to  pay  any  attention  to 
what  he  said,"  cried  Mrs.  Tuttle.  "  He  is  mad,  and  when 
the  change  of  the  moon  comes,  there  is  no  doing  any 
good  with  him,  though  at  most  other  times  he  is  quiet. 
"  Now  Tim — Tim,"  she  said,  "  do  be  quiet,  and  don't  make 
fools  of  these  officers  any  more,  or  else  you  will  get  your- 
self into  trouble !" 

"  Am  I  mad?"  asked  Mr.  Tuttle,  wildly — "am  I  mad  ?' 
Just  ten  me  that  ?     Am  I  mad,  I  say  ?" 

"  If  we're  to  judge  by  appearances,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles, 
"  you  are  about  as  clean  off  it  as  anybody  well  could  be. 
If  you  were  in  your  proper  senses,  do  you  think 
you  would  have  said  Dick  Turpin  was  here,  when  you 
must  have  known  very  well  all  the  while  that  the  room 
was  quite  eapty  ?" 

^'  Empty  ?"  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  endeavouring  tc  collect  hia 
scattered  thoughts — "empty?  It  was  not  empty. 
Where's  his  lordship  ?  —  where's  his  lordship's  sister  ? 
Oh,  Sophia,  Sojjhia !  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this , 
but  what  it  means  I  can't  think.  Tell  me,  1  say 
again,  where's  his  lordship? — where's  his  lordship's 
sister  ?" 

"  Ypurs  is  a  hopeless  case,  old  file,  I  should  say,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Wriggles.  "Why,  anybody  could  tell  you're  aa 
na«  a£i  a  March  hare,  and  you've  not  fit  to  be  allowed 
your  Ubertyl" 
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CHAPTER  DXLIT. 


HK.   TVtaX  DOUBTS   WHETHER   HE  IS  IN    HIS  Blfi  H7 

SENSES  OR  NOT.  ■&■ 

Mb.  Wri<m*les  and  his  officers  considered  ttie  very  in- 
quiries made  by  Mr.  Tuttle  as  direct  evidence  of  his  in- 
sanity. 

No  words,  however  well  chosen,   could  give  the  least  |  ^i^cT^t  be — and  where  are  they  gone  ? 
idea  of  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  was  enraged  beyoad!^  ♦re*"' 


identical  chair — that  is  wher«  hia  lordship  sat,  who  any- 
body could  see  with  half  an  eyf  was  Dick  Turpin,  for 
'^hadn't  he  got  a  red  coat  on,  and  hadn't  he  got  a  sword 
by  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  boots  on  that 
cams  up  over  his  knees  ?  You  know  be  had,  you  hyena., 
and  his  ester  was  with  him — that  is  his  lordship'a 
Biat&Tj  or  Dick  Turpin's  sister,  or  whoever  else's  sister  aha 

I  know  they  wera 


measure,  and  moreover  mystified  in  no  small  degree. 

"  Will  you  all  sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle,  "  and  have  a 
drop  of  something  short  ?  I  am  sorry  Tim,  poor  fel'^w, 
should  have  given  you  so  much  trouble." 

"  Don't '  poor  fellow '  mn,"  howled  her  havbAno. 

"It's  a  great  affliction," said  Mrs.  Tuttle,  "and  a  great 
grief  to  me.  It  worrits  all  the  flesh  of  my  bones,  that  it 
does  !  'Taint  often  he  is  so  violent  as  what  he  has  l>een 
this  morning.  Generally  he  is  all  right  if  you  can  but  fix 
your  eye  upon  him.  Kow,  Tim,"  ghe  addw,  "  ]i»i  >9ak  at 
me." 

Mr.  Tuttle  howled  again. 

"  Oh,  you  viper,"  he  cried— "ch  you  viper,  to  troatyonr 
husband  in  this  way !  And  you,"  he  added,  tw-cing  to 
Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  party — "you,  who  ars  you? 
You  can't  be  officers ;  you  must  be  idiots,  or  >»l8e  you 
wouldn't  let  this  woman  make  fools  of  you  like  'she 
does !" 

"  Come,  come,  Tim,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  endoivouring 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  him,  "don't  be  violent — priy  don't, 
for  your  poor  wife's  sake — you  must  be  a  great  grief  and 
trouble  to  her,  poor  thing!" 

Poor  Tuttle  gnashed  his  teeth,  and,  seizing  hold  of  his 
wig,  dashed  it  violently  upon  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  it. 

All  those  actions,  which  resulted  mexely  from  the 
■late  of  passion  be  had  worked  himself  up  to,  were  set 
down  as  positive  proof  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  went  to  the  sideboard,  aud  poured  out 
glasses  of  brandy  for  the  officers. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "drink  that — it  is  a  'vfop  of  good." 

"  Many  thanks,  muna,"  said  Mr.  Wrif^^les ;  "  and  'eres 
hopin'  you'll  be  as  well  and  kind  hearted  as  you  are  at 
this  minute  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  that  poor  Tim 
will  give  you  less  trouble  either  by  getting  better,  or  else 
by  kicking  the  bucket,  which,  though  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
I  can't  help  thinking  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do." 

"  You  wretch — youjinfamous  villain  !  Would  you  come 
into  a  gentleman's  house  and  insult  him  in  the  manner 
you",  have  insulted  me  ?  I  will  let  you  know  that  such 
things  are  not  to  be  done  with  impunity !  You  shall 
be  reported  !     I  will  have  this  matter  thoroughly  sifted  !'■ 

"Now,  Tim — Tim — calm  yourself — do  be  calm  t "  said 
his  wife.  "  You  ought  to  know  very  well  that  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about !" 

"  But  I  do,  you  perfidious  villain,  and  you  know  it,  but 
you  shall  suffer  for  this,  take  my  word  for  it — you  shall 
remember  this  day,  and  remember  it  to  your  sorrow!" 

"  I  say,  mum,  cried  Mr.  Wiggles,  "  'eres  axin'  your 
pardon,  but  we  must  be  going,  as  we  have  got  our  duty 
to  attend  to ;  but  don't  you  think  that  your  life's  in  danger 
— don't  you  think  you  ought  to  keep  him  under  som^  kind 
of  restraint  ?  He  ought  to  have  a  strait  jacket  put  on 
you  know,  and  chained  down  on  a  bed  in  the  regular 
style,  and  fed  on  cold  water  and  hard  blows,  till  he  gets 
better !  Lor'  bless  you,  mum,  you'd  be  surprised  if  you 
Anew  how  quick  the  patients  recover  under  that  treat- 
ment !  I  can't  abear  mad  people  inyself,  making  so  bold, 
mum,  and  if  I  was  in  yoxir  place  I  shouldn't  rest  till  he 
was  locked  up  I" 

"And  I  won't  rest  till  you  are  locked  np!"  screamed 
Mr.  Tuttle.  "Do  you  hear  that,  you  purpJe-faced 
viliaiu  ?     You  shall  suffer  dearly  for  your  conduct !" 

The  least  allusion  to  the  remarkable  coIo-jt  of  his 
countenance  put  Mr.  Wriggles  in  a  towering  passioa, 
aud  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  resisted  the  irapulste 
of  rushing  forward  and  strangling  Tim  on  the  eput 

T^ut  he  thought  he  was  "<ily  a  poor  lunatic,  aoi  deter- 
mined U.  spare  him. 

"Good  morning,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  preparing 
to  take  his  departure.  "  Then  you  have  not  seen  tiw  indi- 
fW"al  we  are  in  search  of  ?" 

♦•  So  I  have  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Tuttla  stoatly 

"  Fa^se  woman,  you  have,"  cried  her  hasbanil-«*^yoa 
kaow  you  have— you  Imow  he  Mt  hare  in  this  very 
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Jf  r  Wriggles  waa  staggered  by  the  first  part  of  th.# 
spee'^h,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  but  as  u*- 
fortnnate  Tuttle  proceeded,  and  became  more  and 
more  excited  and  incoherent,  he  set  down  what  he  said 
as  being  nothing  more  than  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
Ix'aia 

Once  more  bidding  Mrs.  Tuttle  goo(«-bye,  and  having 
received  from  that  lady  the  assurance  that  no  one  of  the 
sort  had  been  in  the  room,  Mr.  Wriggles  took  his  de- 
parture, descended  the  steps  in  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
and  walked  slowly  aiong  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
gttes. 

As  he  proceeded,  he  quickly  grew  meditative. 

"  I'd  have  given  a  gwinea,"  he  muttered,  "  if  Jim  Lick- 
fold  had  been  with  me.  With  all  his  faults,  I  will  say 
he  was  a  rare  good  one  to  see  through  a  thing !  I  ain't 
satisfied  over  this  'ere  job  now.  I  can't  help  thinking 
there's  something  behind  it.  I  must  think — I  must  turn 
it  all  over  in  my  mind  from  first  to  last.  The  question 
is,  is  ho  mad  ?  He  must  be ;  for  if  he  is  in  his  senses, 
I'm  out  of  mine.  And  yet  what  a  many  odd  things  he 
said !  It  could  not  have  been  madness  that  made  him 
ask  whether  he'd  got  his  sister  with  him.  And  how  was 
he  able  to  describe  him  so  well  ?  It  puzzles  my  brain. 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think  he  wasn't  mad,  after  all.  I 
must  think  it  out — I  must  sit  down  quietly  somewhei'e, 
and  think  it  out !" 

Leaving  Mr.  Wriggles  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  we 
will  return  to  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud. 

Being  placed  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts,  can  the 
reader  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  they  were  in 
during  the  time  they  were  shut  up  in  the  little  reroes  at 
the  side  of  the  fireplace  ? 

In  this  place  of  concealment  they  cou'.d  hear  perfectly 
all  that  was  said  in  the  room. 

At  first  Dick  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  waa 
meant,  but  by  degrees  he  comprehended  the  case. 

Once  or  twice,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
and  when  Mr.  Tuttle  described  him  so  graphically  at  the 
last,  Dick  shut  his  teeth  close  together,  and  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  had  departed,  poor  Mr.  Tuttle 
sank  down  in  a  chair. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  at  this  time  really 
and  truly  mad,  for  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion. 

The  look  of  his  face  alarmed  his  wife,  and  she  came 
towards  him  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  soothing 
him. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  approaching,  he  started 
wilaly  to  liis  feet,  and  shrieked : 

"Off — off,  you  perfidious  woman!  Don't  come  near 
me— don't  touch  me !  Go  away  from  me,  I  say !  I  am 
not  m<v3,  and  you  know  it!" 

"  I  dcVt  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tim."  said 
Mrs.  Tvttle  ;  "  but  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  me  is 
enough  to  draw  tears  out  of  paviit'-stones !  It  is  cruel 
and  unmanly  of  you  to  treat  me  in  this  way !" 

Mrs.  Tuttle  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Qer  poor  husband's  mystification  increased. 

"80  confused  was  his  mind,  that  ho  could  not  detei>- 
minA  whether  he  was  the  injured  party  or  whether  his 
wife  was. 

There  she  sat,  however,  sobbing  and  crying  bitterly. 

"Oh,  Sophia,  Sophia!"  he  cried,  with  ludicrous  pathos. 
"Do  explain  all  this  dreadful  affair — pray  do !  I  am  going 
mad!  i  feel  it.  My  head's  going  round  and  round  like 
a  oofiee-miil.    It  is,  Sophia.     Do  explain  things  to  me !" 

••  I  wiU  not,  Tim !  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  but  I  hope  you  ain't  going  ma.*  vyill  you  take 
my  advice  ?" 

** What  is  it?" 

<*  Go  upstaii's  and  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  go  to  sleep. 
That  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do,  Tim ;  and  wbea 
yo«  wake  up  you  will  feel  all  right,  and  if  you  want  any- 
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thing  explained,  why,  then,  I  c«n  explain  it  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  yoa've  been  somewhere  unbeknown  to  me, 
and  got  something  to  drink  which  don't  agree  with  yon." 

Poor  Tirf.tle  didn't  know,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  in  a  quiet  room,  and  go  to  sleep; 
he  wauted  to  rest  his  brain,  and  free  himself  from  tha  State 
of  mystification  ha  w&a  in. 

"I  will  go,  Sophia,"  he  said — "IwiU  go:  ondlfecpe 
1  shall  be  able  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  Ah,  Tim,  try ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  Wjis  tfou 
wake  up  you  wili  .Hud  yourself  all  right." 

"  I  am  going — 1  am  going." 

With  thesfe  tvords,  Mr.  Tuttle  s'f.ufSed  out  of  tb?  rooni. 

His  wife  sank  down  on  the  chair  again,  aav'  B.ipd  in 
good  earnest. 

Dick  Turpia  was  anxious  to  be  released  from  his  ;T?i.ce 
of  confinement,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  open  the 
secret  door  himself,  and  he  thought  his  best  plan  would 
be  to  let  Mrs.  Tuttle  shed  her  tears  and  grow  calm. 

After  a  while  he  ventured  to  tap  gently  with  liis 
Knuckles  upon  the  door. 

The  summons  was  at  first  taken  no  notice  ot,  irit  pre- 
Bently  she  heard  it,  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  pressed  the 
spring  and  caused  the  little  secret  door  to  fly  open. 

M  -lud  and  Turpin  both  sprang  foi-ward  and  grasped  her 
by  tne  hand. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ?"  said  the  latter.  "  It  is  to 
you  and  you  alone  that  I  owe  my  life  and  liberty  on  this 
occasion !  Who  knows,  perhaps  some  day  or  other  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  you  a  favour  in 
return  for  the  one  you  have  done  me  to-day  ?" 

"I  shall  never  forget  you,"  sobbed  Maud,  "never — 
never !"  , 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Tuttle  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  feel  uncomfortable  while  being  praised  or 
thanked,  and  so  she  went  on  hastily  : 

•'  Don't  say  anything  about  it.  It's  all  right !  I  have 
had  my  revenge  upon  the  ossifers,  and  that's  chiefly  all  1 
wanted !  I  hav«  served  them  out — they  are  gone — and 
you  are  free  to  depart !" 

"  And  we  will  leave  you,"  said  Tm-piu,  "  but  it  will  be 
with  much  regret!  I  am  afraid  to  ask  any  farther 
favour  at  your  hands,  and  yet " 

"  Speak  out — tell  me  what  1  can  t'«  !" 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  police  officers 
are  just  a  little  suspicious,  and  are  watching  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  such  is  tlie  case,  why,  I  should  be 
fliscovered  before  I  had  gone  many  yards.  What  I  was 
^(Jng  to  ask  was  that  you  would  allow  us  to  remain  here 
until  night  ?" 

"  You  shall — you  are  quite  welcome  !  You  can  remain 
here  in  this  room.  I  will  leave  the  secret  door  open,  and 
if  auytliiug  of  an  alarming  character  happens,  all  you 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  slip  into  the  recess  and  close 
the  door  after  you." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,  dear  madam!"  said  Dick 
Turpm — "  ten  thousand  thanks !  I  wish  I  could  repay 
you  for  this  estimable  service  !" 

Mrs.  Tuttle  withdrew,  leaving  both  to  themselves. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  said  Maud,  "this  is  truly  dreadful!  I  wish 
that  we  were  far  away  from  this  spot ;  I  am  terrified  to 
death !" 

"Calm  yout«elf,"  said  Turpin — "there  is  no  immediate 
danger  now.  1  would  gladly  leave  this  place  behind 
myself,  but  at  present  it  wcnild  be  unwise  to  make  the 
attempt  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  be  esceedingly  glad  that 
we  have  obtained  penuissiou  to  remain — I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  much  more  than  I  expected.  I  hope  and  belfeve 
that  we  shall  remain  in  safety  until  nightfall,  aad  then, 
when  the  darkne&n  comes,  we  shall  stand  a  chance  of  get- 
ting away,  eveo  supposing  that  Mr.  Wriggles's  suspicions 
are  excited,  am!  that  he  is  lurking  somewnOTo  'fa  ihe 
neighbourhood." 

^  i  wish  night  would  come  now,"  said  Maasl 
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WCK  TUKPIN   FINDS   HIMSET.F  SUKKOFfn>SJ>  BT   K* 
WRluGLES   AND   HIS  OFFICERS. 

Most  heartily  did  Dick  Turpin  reiierate  his  fair  coes 
panion's  wish. 

It  was  now  only  about  mid-day,  and  though  it  rfas  tbrvt 
tea«oB  of  the  year  when  the  uaya  &re  shortest^  ir:;tA^ 


hour?  would  have  to  pass  away  before  it  would  be  darS 
enough  for  them  to  steal  away  from  the  mansion  unper- 
ceived. 

Dick  occupied  himself  with  the  difficult  task  of  lesson- 
ing Maud's  apprehensions,  and  when  a  short  time  had 
eLcpoed,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  incident,  and  with- 
out their  privacy  being  disturbed,  she  grew  calmer,  and 
began  to  think  that  after  all,  things  would  turn  out  well. 

What  gave  Turpin  the  most  uneasiness  wa.'S  that  Black 
Bess  wjs  placed  somewhere,  he  could  not  tell  where,  so 
that,  8n'.»uld  he  be  compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat., 
he  would  not  know  in  what  direction  to  run  in  order  to 
find  kis  gallant  maio. 

To  t-ive  attempted  to  leave  the  house  in  order  to  ootain 
this  Important  infonuation  would  be  running  a  very  great 
•nsk — more  risk,  indeed,  than  he  felt  justified  in  run- 
ning. 

It  was  quite  likely  that  some  'A  the  olficers  were  lurK- 
ing  aDout,  and  if  so  ho  would  Do  seen,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  had  hitherto  gained  would  be  lost. 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  send  Maud  out  upon  this  errard, 
for  she  would  bo  recognised  by  the  officers  as  quickly  as 
himsplf. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  he  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  remain  perfectly  still,  and  content  luLiuseiJ 
in  the  be.^t  way  he  could. 

Although  they  were  busily  occupied  in  conversing  to- 
gothrr  upon  the  subject,  yet  the  time  hung  very  heavily 
upon  their  hands. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Tuttle  entered,  and  Dick  was 
sorry'to  perceive  that  her  countenance  bore  uumistakeaMe 
symptoms  of  distress  and  grief. 

Hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  he  went  towards  her,  and 
took  hold  of  her  hand. 

"  What  has  distressed  you  ?"  he  asked,  kindly.  "  Has 
anything  amiss  happeued  ?" 

"No,  no — it's  nothing  now." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  officers  ?" 

"  No.  I  think  the  vagabons  is  gone,  for  which  let  as 
be  joyful !  I  am  glad  I  served  them  out ;  but  poor  Tim, 
he  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  !" 

Dick,  with  difficulty,  repressed  a  smile. 

"  It  was  too  bad  to  serve  him  so,"  he  said — "a  greai 
deal  too  bad !  Where"  is  he  now  ?  Did  he  take  your 
advice — has  he  gone  to  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  at  length  dropped 
off  to  sleep;  but  he  is  so  flustered  and  puzzled  in  his 
mind,  that  I  was  afraid  he  would  go  mad  in  earnest !" 

"He  will  be  all  right  when  he  wakes.  Sleep  is  just 
the  tiling  to  put  him  right,  and  when  he  wakes  I  should 
advise  you  to  try  and  persuade  him  that  wliat  he  re- 
members of  these  events  isnotliing  more  than  a  dream." 

"  1  am  afraid  I  couldn't  make  him  believe  that." 
"  "  1  think  you  could ;  or,  if  you  like,  after  1  am  gone, 
you  could  explain  matters  to  him  from  first  to  last.  U 
will  always  be  a  source  of  regret  tome,  however,  if  wli;-t 
vou  have  been  kind  enouarh  to  do  for  my.-;elf  ami  my  wir'o 
IS  a  cause  of  any  unhappiness  between  yourself  and  your 
husband." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir ;  but  I  don't  think  you  need  fear 
about  that.     I  know  how  to  manage  Tim." 

"  No  doubt  you  do ;  but  I  can't  help  ropea,ting  the  hope 
that  what  hiis  happened  will  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  your  peace  and  happiness;  if  it  does  not,  tken  I 
shall  oe  glad  that  chance  led  me  to  this  place.  I  can 
assure  you  it  was  my  last  resource.  If  I  had  not  takva 
shelter  here,  I  should  by  this  time  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  my  foes." 

"And  is  it  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle,  "that  yon  nr« 
the  Dick  1  urpin  I  have  heard  so  much  about  ?  I'll  de- 
clare my  poor  brain  is  almost  as  much  upset  as  Mr. 
Tuttle's !" 

"  1  am  Dick  Turpin ;  but  whether  I  am  the  Dick  Turpin 

you  have  heard  abi  utis  more  than  I  c.-iu  tell." 

^     "Well,     I     have    the    Fhj'uuj  PoH.  and   I  liave  read 

-;  ■jome  queer  things  in  that  about  you — awful  things,  too, 

f  YThich,  if  you  had  done,  1  think  1  should  feel  sorry  J  had 

I  given  you  shelter." 
" But  surely,"  said  Pick,  "you  don't  believe  what  tLty 
put  in  the  newspapers?  You  are  quite  wrong  if  you  fk-i. 
But  tell  me  what  it  is  you  have  read  about  Dick  Tnrnin  '"' 
j  w  Why,  r  read  once  «  hon-id  thing,  which,  however,  I 
I  &<>v<  believe  you  ever  doso,  and  I  jud^e  that  from  i"^ 
I  look  &;  your  faa." 
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"  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Bui  uow  tell  me.  you 
have  raised  my  cxiriosity  to  the  utmost." 

"Wl./,  it  said  in  the  Flt/inff  Pott  that  DfA  Turpia 
•nd  throe  or  four  other  men  ^reBsed  ttiemselres  Uk^ 
country  labourers,  and  blackened  tkeir  facw." 

"Did  it  say  that  Dick  Turpin  blacked  hjr  JSw3?* 

"Oh  yes!" 

"  Then  we'll  say,  if  the  rest,  of  the  tele  u  teas,  f^.^Ei  Ska? 
at  least  is  a  lie.  But  go  on,  I  am  lad  of  cmrfoiiiiy  to 
know  what  the  newspapers  say  of  me." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  you  the  paper;  bat  it'a  a  good 
while  ago,  and  I  dcn't  suppose  I  could.  However,  i  re- 
collect it,  and  I  dare  say  that  will  do  quite  as  welL' 

"  Well,  then,  Dick  Turpin  and  these  men  thit  were 
with  him,  all  with  their  faces  blackened,  broke  open  Jiie 
door  of  a  little  cottage  somewhere  iu  Essex." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  ;  but  I  think  it  said  near  Epping 
Forest." 

"  Well,  what  did  Dick  Turpin  and  these  men  do?" 

"  Why,  in  this  cottage  there  lived  a  poor  old  woman, 
who  was  scarcely  able  to  do  anything.  She  was  all  alone, 
her  husbaud  was  dead,  and  she  kept  no  servants  in  the 
house  with  her." 

Dick  noddeil,  but  did  not  speak,  and  by  the  expression 
of  his  face  it  cou-d  be  seen  ibat  he  was  far  from  being 
pleased  with  the  tale  that  was  being  told  him. 

"  It  said  in  the  Flying  Post,"  continued  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
"  that  Dick  Turpin  and  the  gang  of  villains  that  were 
with  him  knew  very  well  that  this  poor  old  woman  had 
got  about  three  hundred  pounds  concealed  in  her  cottage, 
which  was  all  the  money  she  had  got  to  keep  her  up  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  for  she  was  quite  past  work." 

"But  surely  it  didn't  say  in  the  paper  that  D^ck 
Tui'pin  or  anybody  else  robbed  an  old  woman  ia  such 
drcumstances?" 

"Oh  yes,  it  did  though !  They  all  rushed  into  the 
little  cottage,  and  the  poor  old  woman  was  much 
frightened  when  she  saw  their  black  f.-vjes.  Dick  Turpin 
put  a  pistol  to  her  ear  and  said  he  would  shoot  her  if  she 
made  the  least  noise,  while  the  others  set  to  work  to 
search  the  cottage,  bat  they  failed  to  find  what  they 
fought." 

"  Aud  what  then  ?" 

"  Dick  Tui  pin  asked  the  old  woman  to  CN^nfess  where 
the  money  was  hidden,  and  although  he  threatened  dread- 
ful things,  she  r-jused.  At  last,  he  said  he  would  put 
her  on  the  lire  in  the  cottage,  and  keep  her  there  either 
until  she  was  burnt  to  death  or  until  she  confessed  where 
the  money  was  hidden." 

Dick  started  angrily  to  his  feet,  and  his  eyes  fLv^ed. 

"Did  it  say  that?" 

''  It  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Tuttle,  "  and  more,  for  the  old 
woman  still  refusing  to  say  where  the  money  was  to  be 
found,  he  caught  hold  of  her  by  the  arms  and  forced  her 
on  the  fire.  The  poor  creature  bore  the  pain  as  long  as 
6he  could,  until  at  hist  she  was  forced  to  confess  where 
the  money  was.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  she  taken  off 
the  fire,  and  the  villains,  having  taken  every  penny  of  the 
money,  left  her  in  the  hut  by  herself  to  do  the  best  she 
could." 

"  It's  a  monstrous  lie,  though  doubtless,  as  i£  is  l?»  pdafe, 
It  wUl  be  believed!  To  you,  iisadam,"  he  contiosed,  "I 
give  you  my  word  that  I  never  perpetrated  any  sncb 
atrocity  as  yoi  have  recounted  to  me.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  anyone  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  or 
that  anyone  could  imagine  it." 

"I  saw  it  in  print,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttla;  "but  wben  I 
looked  iu  your  face  I  felt  sure  it  was  false,  for  you  don't 
look  as  though  you  could  do  such  a  thing." 

"  I  could  not — i  could  not,  but  I  will  have  some  rwvenge 
(or  all  this.  Did  you  say  it  was  the  Flying  P^l  that 
eontaine>i  the  account  ?" 

-  Yes." 

"  Then  let  the  Flying  Post  and  those  whc  belong  *»  H 
look  out ;  1  shall  not  forget,  rest  assured !  1  should  bo 
base  indeed,  hod  I  been  guiViy  of  such  a  hellish  piece»of 
work!" 

Dick  was  much  exasperated  to  think  that  such  aa  ftct 
should  have  lieen  attributed  to  hi.ra. 

"  It  is  a  lie,'"  ho  said-—"  a  base  lie  from  oegincing  to  end  ! 
Many  a  time  I  have  rode  up  to  a  traveller  ou  the  high- 
way aud  demanded  from  him  that  which  he  could  well 
XjSord  to  spare,  but  never  in  all  my  liin  have  I  dis^;raced 


myself  so  far  as  to  rob  the  poor,  still  loss  to  take  from  an 
I  aged  woman  what  little  wealth  she  had  to  keep  her  from 
I  starvation." 

I      At  this  moment  the  door  vas  opened,  and  a  head  pro 
j  jecte<l  into  the  room.  ' 

]      Hesiring  the  eound,' Dick  turned  and  saw  that  it  wad 
^  Mr.  Tuttle  who  stood  upon  the  tbreshold. 

^  hwk  ef  blank  amazement  came  over  tha  poor  f  MIott'b 
face. 

He  cla^?>ed  both  hands  to  iiis  head,  and  said : 

"Oh,  your  lordship,  there  you  are,  and  there's  your 
•ordghip's  sister!  Are  you  there,  or  are  you  not?  I'm 
mad — I'm  mad — I'm  quite  sure  I'm  mad  !  I  came  down- 
stairs thinking  to  myself  that  if  I  found  the  room  empty, 
and  Sophia  all  right,  I  should  consider  I  was  in  my 
senses,  but  now  I  know  I'm  the  victim  of  a  delusion  !  I'm 
mad  !     I'm  mad !" 

Uttering  these  words,  Mr.  Tuttle  abruptly  withdrew 
from  the  room. 

His  wife  looked  alarmed. 

'■"  I  am  sadly  afraid,"  said  Dick,  "that  it  will  proTe  too 
much  for  his  intellect.  Luckily,  it  has  grown  darker 
rather  earlier  than  usual  this  afternoon,  and  now  the 
obscurity  is  great  enough  to  make  it  safe  for  us  to  leave 
without  much  fear  of  being  seen  by  Mr.  Wriggles  and  the 
other  police  oflicers." 

"  I  hope  you  will  escape,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle. 

"  I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask  of  you,"  eaid  Dick, 
"which  is  that  you  will  show  us  the  way  to  the  stable 
where  my  horse  has  been  placed,  and  show  me,  too,  tha 
way  where  1  am  least  likely  to  be  seen." 

"  I  will  do  that  willingly,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle.  •*  I  don't 
believe  what  I  have  read  about  you.  I  feel  sorry  for  you ' 
I  should  like  to  spite  those  interfering  fellows.  And  it's 
quite  certaiii  you've  done  lue  no  hanu,  and  taken  nothing 
from  me,  so  follow  me — I'll  show  you  the  stable." 

Dick  Turpin  linked  Maud's  arm  within  his  own,  anf'. 
followed  Jlrs.  Tuttje  into  the  hall  and  out  to  the  back 
portion  of  the  premises. 

Although  not  dar)^  yet  it  was  dusk  enough  to  make 
objects  but  a  short  distance  off  appear  confused  and  indis- 
tinct, and  Dick  felt  almost  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to 
escape  unseen  by  his  foes,  even  if  they  were  lurking 
about,  and  of  this  he  was  doubtful, — it  was  quite  as  likely 
as  not  that  they  were  some  distance  away. 

The  stable  was  reached  and  entered  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  incident,  or  without  their  experiencing  th« 
least  interruption. 

Dick's  heart  beat  with  joy  when  he  once  more  placed 
his  hand  ou  the  neck  of  his  gallant  steed. 

Her  trappings  were  close  at  hand,  and  she  was  saddled 
and  brii^Jed  with  a  speed  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  experienced  ostler. 

Dick  Tui-pin  h>d  Black  B"bs  to  the  stable  door. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  your  companion  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Tuttle — "how  shall  you  take  her  ?" 

"  1  shall  have  to  take  her  on  the  saddle  before  me,"  said 
Dick,  "  It  won't  be  the  first  time  she  has  had  to  do  such 
a  thing." 

Dick  Turpin  mounted  as  he  spoke,  and  then  bending 
down,  took  hold  of  Maud's  arm,  and  swung  her  up  into 
the  saddle  before  him. 

He  clasped  her  tightly  round  the  waist  with  one  hand 
ayd  in  the  other  held  the  reins. 

"  Farewell  1"  he  cried,  addressing  Mrs.  Tuttie— "  a 
thousand  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  displayed 
towards  me,  and  the  service  you  have  rendered  !  I  shall 
be  rejoiced  if  I  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  repaying 
you." 

"  Is  it  his  lordship  ?  Is  it  his  lordship's  sister  ?  Where 
is  Dick  Turpin  ?  Which  is  Dick  Turpin  ?  Does  he  wear 
tall  boots?"  said  a  voice,  which  all  three  immediately  re- 
cognised. 

It  was  that  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  immediately  afterwarrls 
that  Lodividual.  looking  more  excited  and  more  iusane 
than  ever,  made  nis  appearance. 

At  the  very  same  time  another  voice  cried : 

"  Now  we  have  him,  my  lads !  Be  quick !  I  told  yov  how 
it  would  be !  Take  caro  this  time  that  he  doesn't  make 
his  oacape  I" 

ffliose  words  were  spoken  by  a  fammar  yoice — at  leas*, 
familiar  to  Dick  Turpin  and  his  companion. 

Maud  screamed,  and  a  cold  chill  crept  over  Diefcif; 
heart. 
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The  word*  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Wriggles,  and  were 
addressed  to  his  followers,  who  now  completely  sumxinded 
Black  Bess  and  bar  donblo  bnrdflu. 


CHAPTER  DXLVI 

THB  THRiSB  HTGHWAYMRN  ARRIVE  AT  THJE  BOAB  JkXD 
CROWN,  AJID  AKB  ALAllMED  WHILE  COUMTIMO  XMB 
»nSER'S  GOLD. 

Tom  Kino,  Claude  Duval,  «,nd  Siiteen-String  Jack 
wended  their  way  through  the  New  Forest  without  meet- 
ing with  any  further  intenniption,  and  without  the  re- 
carrenoe  of  any  incident  important  enough  to  be  pUtced  on 

record. 

While  jonrnpying  ffn,  however,  they  occupied  them- 
selves with  talking  over  their  late  proceedings,  for  from 
the  time  they  l»ft  the  Golden  Lion  adventures  had  crowded 
BO  thickly  upon  them  that  they  had  had  scarcely  any  op- 
portunity for  conversation  or  the  exchange  of  thought. 

Above  all,  they  wore  surprised  to  find  their  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  Governor  of  Newgate,  under  such  » ttange  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Tapner  had  made  himself  from  the  first  a  foe  to 
Torn  King,  and  without  having  any  particular  reasom  for 
doing  so. 

The  highwayman's  feelings  towards  him  W6re  not  at  all 
of  it  friendly  nature,  and  yet,  after  what  had  occurred, 
Tom  King  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  at  seeing  his  old 
enemy  iu  so  sad  a  plight. 

Whether  they  should  ever  encounter  him  again  they 
knew  not,  nor  was  it  probable  they  would  ever  learn  by 
whom  he  had  been  attacked.  Their  suspicion  pointed  to 
the  two  turnkeys,  Biggs  and  Wilson,  but  they  had  no 
proofs  and  scarcely  any  grounds  for  believing  them 
guilty. 

One  subject,  however,  afforded  them  the  greatest  con- 
•olation. 

They  had  run  soivjrisk  and  hadmu'^ih  trouble,  but  they 
had  succeeded  in  their  attempt  quite  as  well,  or  even 
better,  than  they  bad  anticipated. 

They  had  not  the  whole  of  the  miser's  treasure,  but  yet 
timost  as  much  as  they  could  carry  about  with  them  with 
any  comfort  to  themselves. 

By  the  time  morning  had  dawned,  the  forest  was  left 
behind,  and  the  highwaymen  found  themselves  in  a 
narrow  cross-country  road. 

It  was  agreed  that  their  future  course  should  bo  left  to 
Tom  King,  and  so  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"  This  adventure,"  he  said,  "  has  turned  out  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  my  expectations.  Of  course  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  done  so.  The  money  wo  now  carry  between 
us,  added  to  that  wo  have  already  obtained,  and  which 
Dick  Turpin  has  in  keeping  at  the  deserted  mansion,  will 
make  more  than  sufficient  for  the  carrying  out  of  our 
purpose,  therefore,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  make 
our  way  back  to  the  deserted  mansion  with  all  speed, 
taking  the  most  unfrequented  paths  we  can  find,  and  using 
every  means  to  elude  observation." 

"Agreed — agreed.'"  cried  Claude  and  Jack 'jt  once,  and 
then  the  latter  added  : 

"  It  would  be  foolish  of  us  to  run  any  risk  by  molesting 
travellers.     We  have  no  necessity  for  stopping  anyone." 

"  None  whateves.  Wo  are  now  in  a  thinly-populated 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  we  shall 
be  seen  by  anyone.  Ab»ut  mid-day,  iflowever,  1  should 
advise  a  halt.  It  will  be  well  'or  us  to  rest  botii  oiasolves 
and  our  horses."  ^ 

"  It  will  be  much  the  best." 

Having  come  to  this  d(Herrama;tion,  iSjgiy  ti-otted  om- 
wards  at  a  rapid  rate,  whil-iug  away  the  time  by  chatting 
gaily  with  each  other,  for  now  that  their  enterprise  had 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success,  they  were  ia  most 
excellent  spirits. 

IJoon  oame,  and  when  it  arrived,  their  a'MSS*  nt-o-wed 
eicns  of  great  distress. 

'llii^  were  fatigued,  and  the  hiarhwaymen  fo^ktsd 
Kigorly  before  them,  in  the  hope  of  beii  '^  lUa  to  p  6~-aaive 
tome  place  where  they  oo«ld  obtain  Bheltt,c. 

Ho  habitation,  however,  was  m  sight — -noiMa  §  bet 
ficitte  and  trees  were  stretched  out  before  thorn 

"  Push  on  giently,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  can't  t&lB  »pt/a 
myself  to  say  precisely  where  we  are ;  hat  yet  I  am  sure 
we  ean't  go  much  forther  wjtitout  coming  t»  aa  tauk  We 
mS&  sta»  at  the  first  »He  wa  aowe  Us." 


To  their  vexation  and  annojaaoe,  onr  friends  had  to 
travel  very  many  miles  before  they  reached  an  inn,  and, 
when  at  len^fa  they  saw  one  in  the  distance,  darknesa 
waa  deepening  rapidly,  for  the  brief  winter's  day  was  t'ast 
ditiwing  to  a  close. 

Just  about  dark,  they  reined-in  their  Tiorses  in  front  o! 
an  aJd-fashioned  rambling  building,  which  they  would 
never  have  taken  for  an  inn  had  it  not  been  for  a  large 
swinging  sign  that  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  (jost  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  door. 

"  H«ra  we  are  at  last,"  said  Tom  King.  *•  i  don't  much 
care  abo'it  the  appearance  of  the  place,  but  I  .-Mippose  wo 
must  put  op  with  it,  for  the  probability  is,  that  we  should 
have  to  travel  much  further  before  we  come  to  anothei 
inn." 

"It  looms  ttfrty  and  untidy  enough,"  said  Claude 
Duval,  glancing  at  the  exterior  of  the  house;  "but  I 
think  we  can  put  up  with  it — at  any  rate,  it  is  better  than 
none." 

"You  are  right." 

Hearing  or  seeing  the  traveller*  stop  before  the  door, 
an  old  man,  with  a  dirty,  repulsive-looking  countenance^ 
and  bleary  eyes,  came  forward  and  touched  his  hat  iu  a 
surly  way. 

" Can  we  stay  here  for  an  hour  or  two?",  eaid  Tom 
King,  addressing  him. 

"  Dunno,"  was  the  growling  response ;  "but  here  comes 
master,  and  you  can  ask  him." 

A  short,  thick-set  looking  roan,  whose  personal  appear- 
ance was  no  more  prepossessing  than  that  of  the  ostU., 
emerged  from  the  front  door  of  the  inn. 

Tom  King  repeated  his  request,  and  the  landlord,  aftei 
scrutinising  them  attentively  for  at  least  a  minute 
said  : 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  yes — you  are  quite  welcome  to  tae 
Rose  and  Crown." 

Upon  this,  the  highwaymen  alighted,  and  resigned  their 
steeds  to  the  care  of  the  sinister-looking  man,  Sixteea- 
String  Jack,  as  usual,  keeping  behind,  in  order  to  see  them 
placed  in  the  stable. 

Tom  King  and  Claud  followed  the  landlord  into  the 
inn. 

Upon  entering,  the  two  highwaymen  felt  less  satisfied 
than  ever  with  the  place  in  which  they  were  about  to  take 
up  their  quarters. 

The  atmosphere  within  seemed  thick  and  sickly,  and 
there  was  a  disagreeable  odour  caused  by  they  knew  not 
what. 

Within,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

They  were  evidently  the  only  customers  in  the  house  at 
that  moment. 

Despite  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  crept  over  thc^m, 
our  friends  tried  to  content  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  if  the  inn  was  not  so  comfortable  a  place  as  it  might 
be,  yet  in  all  probability  they  would  be  safe  while  they 
remained  beneath  its  roof. 

"  Can  we  have  a  private  room  ?"  asked  Tom  King — 
"  our  horses  are  tired,  and  we  wish  to  sit  down  some- 
where while  they  rest  themselves !" 

"  All  right,  gentlemen,  you  can  have  my  own  private 
parlour  if  you  like  it.  As  it  is  the  best  room  in  the  hosiae, 
of  coarse  I  shoold  have  to  charge  extra  for  the  accomo- 
dation." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  ab'./at  that :  we  will  settle 
liberally  with  you — never  fear." 

ThG  landlord  bowed  when  he  heard  this  gracious  and 
welcome  speech,  and  ushered  the  two  highwaymen  into  a 
d'rty,  scantily-furnished  room,  which  made  the  latter 
Wtsodcr  what  the  commoa  or  worst  rooms  ware  like,  if 
that  'rfas  the  best.  ^ 

A  roughly-made  table  of  some  darK-ooloujaa  wood 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  few  mastiive,  ^d- 
fashioned  chaii's  were  ranged  reond  the  waQa. 

"  This  is  my  best  room,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  ii  is  a  poor 
fi&os,  I  know,  when  compared  with  many  others,  bat  ia 
^is  part  of  the  country  you  most  not  expect  t*  ImI  SBipe- 
rior  ac»„maM)aauoii." 

"It  wiH  do  vorv  we"  for  us,"  replied  Tom  tlna 
I  "  neovlded  jon  aas  bring  ns  something  g'osd  to  wat  and 
ictrank." 

'     **  I  can  manage  that,  goatSem^i,''  replied  is>>n  laodlonf 
— "  I  osffi  promise  y«i  every  aatistaotioa  !" 

"  That  is  all  right.  Onr  mesd  wi!l  be  hem  CRttrd^—iag 
de^bt  he  t8  ffotis  to  look  to  the  hMsaik'* 
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•'I  have  a  couple  of  the  finest  capona  that  ever  were 
trussed,"  said  the  landlord,  "and  some  excellent  home- 
fed.  home-cured  ham  !" 

"That  will  suit  ns,"  said  Tom  King,  who  was  by  no 
means  displeased  at  the  prospect  of  partaking  of  such 
a  savo'iry  meal, 

"  ^^/9"  happen,"  said  Claude,  "  to  have  some  home- 
brewed  October  ale.   in  your  house  we  shall  be  all  right." 

"  I  can  serve  you  with  that,  gentlemen,  and,  if  yon 
will  allow  ine  to  retire  now,  you  shall  be  served  in  as 
short  a  sjjace  of  time  as  possible." 

Our  friends  gave  the  landlord  permission  to  retire, 
and  dii-fiiitly  afterwards  Sixteen-String  Jack  entered. 

He  closed  the  ''oor  caiefuUy,  and  seated  himself  near 
his  friends. 

u  v'^  *'''°  '""■^*'^  ■**''  J"'?^'      '»<*  ?"  they  asked. 

"Yep,  cinite  right;  but  1  can  assure  you  I  don't  half 
like  tho  look  or  the  feel  of  this  place — I  wish  we  were 
out  of  it." 

■'  'Ve  are  much  in  the  same  mind  as  yourself,"  said 
Tom  Joins' ;  "  only  we  don't  see  how  we  can  better  onr- 
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selves,  and  so  have  determined  to  stay.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  only  our  fancy,  and  the  landlord  has  promised 
us  that  we  shall  have  a  tempting  meal  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time." 

"  I  hope  this  will  not  turn  out  a  similar  place  to  that 
hut  which  we  visited  on  the  hentli." 

"Pho— pho  !  Jack,  thare  ia  no  fear  of  anything  of  that 
kind— there  are  three  of  us,  recollect,  and  we  should  be 
well  able  to  defend  oursehes  if  an  attack  was  made." 

"  So  we  should — and  yet  somehow  I  feel  uneasy;  per- 
haps the  blood  which  I  have  lost  in  consequence  of  my 
wound  has  made  me  feel  weak  and  nervous." 

"Very  likely." 

"  There  can  come  no  harni  from  using  caution,"  said 
Claude  Duval.  "  We  will  be  on  our  guard,  for  this  is  a 
lonesome,  uncivilised  part  of  the  country  :  and,  although 
there  are  three  of  us.  yet,  if  there  is  any  danger,  it  will 
be  of  a  kind  against  which  valour  and  strength  will  be 
of  no  service, — we  should  be  attacked  at  a  time,  and  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  us  inonpnble  of  dffenoe  !" 

"  Let  us  quit  the  subiect !"  saiii  Tom  King — "there 
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can  be  no  good  in  dweiiing  upon  it !  It  is  true,  we  are 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  that  this  inn  eeems 
a  very  out-throat-looking  place,  but  I  don't  think  we 
need  have  any  apprehension  on  that  account." 

"  Abffve  all,"  said  Claude, — "  and  this  is  no  more  than 
a  matter  of  just  precaution — don't  let  any  of  the  inmates 
of  this  dwelling  be  aware  that  we  jointly  possess  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  as  we  do — that  would  be  imprudent  in 
the  extreme," 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  should  do  that.  I 
propose,  as  soon  as  onr  meal  is  finished,  and  our  horses 
rested,  that  we  leo-ve  this  place  and  set  oat  afresh  upon 
our  jouruey."        "^ 

"  Agreed  !     I  u  u  sure  that  will  be  the  best !" 

In  such  conversation  as  this  the  time  was  passed  away, 
until  the  meal  which  the  landlord  was  preparing  was 
ready. 

When  the  repast  was  spread  upon  the  table  it  looked 
very  tempting,  and  our  friends  ate  heartily,  while  they 
found  the  old  October  ale  to  be  the  most  delicious  they 
had  ever  tasted,  and  a  welcome  adjunct  to  the  feast. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  things  removed,  the 
highwaymen  ordered  wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  passing  away  the 
time  aa  pleasantly  aa  they  could. 

The  refreshments  they  had  taken  appeared  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  all  their  spirits,  and  those  gloomy 
forebodings  which  they  had  all  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
perienced  passed  ^way  and  were  forgotten. 

The  prospect  before  them  was  a  cheering  one ;  they 
had  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  excellent  plan  which 
Dick  Turpin  had  conceived  and  proposed,  and  for  the 
future  the  highsvaymen  believed  that  they  should  be  in 
what  was,  comparatively  speaking,  absolute  safety. 

"  We  don't  know  yet,"  said  Tom  King,  "  how  much 
money  we  have  got,  and  it  might  be  aa  well  to  count  it 
and  aacertain.  We  should  then  be  better  able  to  specu- 
late upon  the  future." 

"  That  is  a  good  thought,  Tom.  We  will  count  up 
the  spoil  at  once." 

"  But  be  careful.  While  we  are  counting  it,  we  must 
not  make  a  sound.  You  know  very  well  when  money 
is  handled  a  peculiar  chink  is  produced,  which  would  be 
heard  plainly  in  a  place  as  silent  as  this,  and  which  could 
not  bo  mistaken  for  any  other  sound." 

"  We  can  count  the  money  silently,  never  fear  !  I, 
for  one,  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  the  landlord  or 
anyone  else  who  inhabits  this  gloomy  building  aware 
that  we  had  so  much  money  in  our  possession." 

"  So  should  I ;  for,  even  if  he  already  has  no  evil  in- 
tentions, no  doubt  that  would  suggest  them.  I  will  count 
my  money  first." 

With  these  words,  Tom  King  too'u  carefully  from  his 
pocket  that  portion  of  the  miser's  treasure  which  he 
carried,  and  began  to  count  it. 

He  was  very  particular  not  to  make  the  least  sound. 

The  operation  took  some  time,and,when  he  had  finished 
counting,  he  found  that  the  total  amount  he  possessed 
was  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  a  few  shillings. 

It  was  now  Claude's  turn,  and  when  he  placed  hie 
upon  the  table,  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  he  pos- 
sessed much  more  than  Tom  King,  which  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  his  having  at  the  last  moment  deprived 
liicliard  Nares  of  his  share. 

While  Claude  was  counting,  Tom  King  fancied  he 
heard  a  faint  sound  outside  the  door  of  the  room. 

He  started  to  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  held  up  his 
finger  in  an  impressive  manner  for  his  companions  to  be 
silent. 

Claude  had  laid  a  pistol  upon  the  table,  and  he  in- 
stantly took  hold  of  it  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  use  it  in 
a  moment  should  it  be  necessary. 

Tom  listened  for  a  minute  good,  but  was  unable  to  de- 
tect any  repetition  of  the  sound  which  bad  disturbed 
him. 

Making  a  rapid  sign  to  his  companions,  he  stroS*  on 
tiptoe  towards  the  door,  and  flung  it  open  suddenly. 

_0n  the  outside  all  was  dark,  and  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  any  object. 

Just  then  he  was  startled  by  a  lOud  peal  of  thunder, 
which  seemed  to  shake  both  heaven  and  earth. 

Then  came  a  dazzling  flash  of  lightning  and  another 
peal  of  thunder. 

Fox  an  infinitesimal  portioa  of  time  all  objects  wore 


revealed  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  then  the  dartc- 
ness  seerCied  ten  times  greater  than  before. 

The  brilliant  evanescent  light  had,  however,  failed  to 
show  Tom  King  anything  of  a  suspicious  character. 

He  closed  the  door  and  hastened  towards  his  com- 
panions, who  had  started  to  their  feet  when  they  heard 
the  storm  break  forth  with  so  much  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence. 


CHAPTER  DXLVII. 

THE  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN  FAIiL  INTO  THE  TRAP  LAID 
FOR  THEM  BY  THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  ROSE  AND 
CROWN. 

The  three  highwaymen  were  wholly  engrossed  by  their 
occupation  of  counting  up  the  miser's  gold,  and  had 
failed  to  notice  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  weather. 

The  clouds  had  piled  themselves  up  rapidly  in  the 
sky,  and  had  they  been  abroad,  they  would  have  per- 
ceived all  these  elemental  changes  which  proclaim  the 
advent  of  a  thunder  storm. 

But  while  seated  at  the  table  counting  up  the  gold 
they  noticed  nothing,  and  so  the  first  intimation  they 
received  was  a  startling  one  indeed. 

All  three  advanced  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 

The  darkness  was  most  intense. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  peals  of 
thunder  were  quickly  alternated  by  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning. 

"  What  a  frightful  storm  !"  said  Tom  King  ;  "and 
bow  suddenly  it  has  burst  upon  us !  I  am  glad  to  think 
we  are  so  lucky  as  to  be  iinder  shelter.  I  should  be 
'  sorry  to  be  abroad." 

"  And  I,  too." 

"  And  how  dark  it  is  !  I  fancy  the  storm  will  last  for 
several  hours  at  least,  and,  as  you  say,  we  have  been 
lucky  to  find  shelter." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Tom  King,  "  why  we  should 
not  continue  our  occupation.  We  will  summon  the  land- 
lord, and  call  for  a  light  and  another  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Do  so  by  all  means." 

The  table  was  cleared  of  the  gold  that  was  upon  it, 
and  the  landlord  summoned. 

'*  It  is  a  terrific  storm,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  and,  if 
I  know  anything  about  the  weather,  it  will  last  a  good 
way  into  the  night.  Of  course  you  can't  think  of  resum- 
ing your  journey  while  it  lasts  ?" 

"  No  ;  we  shall  not  start  until  it  abates." 

"  A  wise  determination,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it ; 
and  if  you  choose  to  stop  here  for  the  night,  you  can 
command  the  best  accommodation  this  poor  inn  can 
afford  ;  which  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  often  visited  by 
gentlemen  like  yourselves." 

"  We  will  see  how  long  the  storm  continues,"  said 
Tom  King,  "  before  we  decide  upon  staying  here  all 
night.  In  the  meantime,  bring  us  a  light  and  another 
bottle  of  your  wine." 

"  You  shall  be  served  in  a  moment,  gentlemen." 

"  I  don't  quite  like  onr  host,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  he 
is  not  a  man  who  improves  upon  acquaintance." 

"  Decidedly  not,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  consider  he  is 
about  the  most  sinister-looking  man  I  ever  beheld  !" 

"Excepting  the  ostler,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  I  was  enabled  to  have  a  good  look  at  that  individual 
when  I  went  to  the  stable.  I  tried  to  make  friends  with 
him  in  the  usual  way,  but  didn't  succeed  very  well." 

"  I  don't  like  the  place,"  said  Tom  King,  "and  I  am 
vexed  the  storm  should  have  broken  out.  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  staying  here  all  night." 

"  Nor  will  we  if  we  can  help  it.  Besides,  it  is  import- 
ant that  we  should  continue  our  journey  without  loss  of 
time.  We  have  already,  in  one  way  and  another,  been 
detained  much  longer  than  we  expected." 

At  this  moment,  the  landlord  entered,  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  miserable  tallow  candle,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

He  placed  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  then  officiously 
picked  up  a  corkscrew,  and  drew  the  cork  out  of  it. 

"  I  don't  like  to  praise  my  own  goods,  gentlemen,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  such  port  wine  as  you  have 
never  tasted.  I  have  been  in  this  bouse  a  matter  of 
eighteen  years  or  more,  and  when  I  took  it  this  win* 
was  in  the  oelUr,  and  had  bacn  for  many  a  year.    It  Ua't 
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often  that  we  have  oustomera  who  order  wine,  and  so, 
of  coarse,  I  have  got  many  bottles  left  in  the  cellar." 

"All  right,  landlord;  the  bottle  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  nursed  np  in  some  old  cellar  for  half  a  century.  I 
hope  it  will  turn  out  good." 

The  landlord  lingered  and  fidgeted  about  as  though 
he  would  have  been  glad  of  an  invitation  to  remain  in 
the  room  with  his  guests,  but  as  no  such  invitation  was 
given  him,  he  at  length  withdrew. 

The  hitrhwaymen  did  not  speak  until  several  moments 
after  his  departure. 

"  You  didn't  tell  us,  Tom,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  what 
it  was  that  alarmed  you.     What  sound  did  you  hear  ?" 

"  A  kind  of  rustle,  as  though  someone  was  outside, 
listening  at  the  keyhole." 

"  But  you  could  not  see  anyone  when  you  opened  the 
door?" 

"  No ;  all  seemed  perfectly  still  and  right.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  my  fancy." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  we  will  be  careful  to  keep  our  ears 
open  in  future.    And  now  to  go  on  with  counting." 

Claude  Duval  once  more  placed  upon  the  table  hia 
portion  of  the  booty. 

"  It  is  a  good  weight,  I  can  assure  you,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  get  it  out  of  my  pocket  for  a 
little  while." 

The  gold  was  counted  silently,  and  while  thus  occu- 
pied all  three  drank  somewhat  freely  of  the  wine. 

It  was  found  that  Claude's  share  amounted  to  no  leas 
than  five  hundred  and  three  pounds. 

The  storm  still  continued  to  rage  with  great  violence, 
and  showed  no  more  signs  of  abatement  than  it  did 
before. 

"  I  feel  very  tired,"  said  Jack,  with  a  yawn,  as  he 
produced  the  gold  from  his  pocket.  "  I  should  think  it 
was  this  dark  room  and  the  silence  that  makes  me  feel 
BO  sleepy." 

"  I  feel  sleepy  too,"  said  Tom  King. 

"And  I,"  added  Claude  ;  "  but  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for 
our  rest  lately  has  been  none  of  the  best.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  how  it  is  that  we  do  with  such  a  little  sleep." 

"Let  us  count  my  share,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"and  then,  when  we  have  done  that,  if  the  storm  shows 
no  signs  of  giving  over,  I  think  we  can't  do  better  than 
call  for  a  bed,  and  get  a  few  hours'  sound  sleep." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Tom  King,  languidly.  "  I 
don't  much  like  the  idea  of  staying  here." 

Sixteen-String  Jack's  money  was  produced,  and  they 
commenced  to  count  it. 

Strangely  enough,  he  and  his  two  comrades  felt  their 
eyes  closing  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  keep  them  open, 
and  every  now  and  then  their  heads  would  drop  forward, 
and  they  would  wake  up  with  a  sudden  start. 

Counting  the  money,  too,  confused  them,  and  they 
made  several  ridiculous  mistakes. 

At  last,  when  about  half  the  money  was  counted. 
Jack  said : 

"  Let  us  stop ;  I  feel  very  strange ;  I  can't  imagine 
what's  the  matter  with  me  !  I'll  get  up  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow ;  I  seem  stifled  for  the  want  of  a  little  fresh  air !" 

"So  do  I — so  do  1 1"  exclaimed  his  two  comrades 
together,  though  they  spoke  feebly,  and  without  energy. 

All  three  attempted  to  rise. 

To  their  astonishment  and  horror,  however,  they  found 
their  limbs  refuse  obedience  to  their  will. 

They  could  not  rise,  but  seemed  changed  to  stone. 

They  glared  at  each  other  with  the  utmost  dismay 
upon  their  countonanoes. 

Tom  King  tried  hard  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  seemed 
to  cling  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ;  but  after  one  or  two 
efforts  he  found  his  voice  to  gasp  out : 

"  The  wine— the  wine  which  we  have  drank  has  been 
drugged  or  poisoned  ;  we  are  quite  helpless  !" 

His  two  comrades  heard  bis  words,  but  scarcely  under- 
stood them. 

Tom's  voice  sounded  as  if  it  was  far — far  away,  and 
they  themselves  seemed  to  be  sinking  down — down  into 
depthless  space. 

After  that  they  relapsed  into  utter  unconsciousness. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  slipped  from  his  chair  under  the 
table. 

The  chair  in  which  Claude  Duval  sat  was  an  old  and 
tnassive  one,  furnished  with  arms. 

He  leauad  to  one  side,  bat  the  arm  of  the  ohair  pre- 


vented him  from  falling  to  the  floor,  and  so  he  remained 
in  this  strange  attitude  with  bis  head  and  one  arm 
hanging  down, 

Tom  King  fell  forward  upon  the  heap  of  gold,  with 
his  arms  outstretched  before  him. 

Tom  King's  last  supposition  was  evidently  correct, 
but  whether  they  were  dead  or  roeri»ly  rendered  insen- 
sible for  a  time  was  hard  to  say. 

The  only  sign  of  life  that  remained  was  their  loud 
and  stentorious  breathing,  which  always  precedes  dis- 
solution when  some  narcotic  poison  has  been  taken. 

There  was  no  mpveiuent  and  no  other  sound  in  tho 
room. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  slowly  and  stealthily  opened. 

The  candle  on  the  table,  having  remained  so  long  with- 
out attention,  had  got  a  prodigious  wick,  and  the  light 
which  it  jrave  forth  was  very  feeble  and  ghastly  indeed. 

Still  it  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  just 
projected  his  head  into  the  room. 

It  was  the  landlord. 

He  glanced  around  him  quickly,  and  then  muttered  : 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right ;  I  thought  that  would  do  the 
business  for  them  !  They  never  knew,  I'll  be  bound. 
The  wine  would  have  no  taste.  That  receipt  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  !" 

He  approached  the  table  and  snuffed  the  candle  with 
his  fingers. 

It  burned  up  with  great  brightness,  and  its  beams 
were  reflected  by  the  glittering  heap  of  gold  close  by. 

The  landlord  chuckled  when  he  saw  so  many  gold 
pieces. 

"  I  knew  they  had  money — I  thought  I  heard  it  chink. 
I  shall  be  able  to  take  it  now,  and  without  much  trouble.' ' 

The  landlord  deliberately  picked  up  the  money  from 
the  table,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  counting  it  while 
he  did  so. 

"  Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  !"  he  said. 
"  What  a  mine  of  wealth  !  I  am  a  made  man  now.  But 
who  knows,  perhaps  they  have  even  more  about  them  !" 

He  determined  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  by  chance 
stooped  down  over  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  searched 
his  pockets  first. 

He  found  nothing  valuable  save  his  watch,  for,  as  we 
know,  Jack  had  emptied  all  the  gold  out  of  his  pockets 
on  to  the  table. 

This  was  not  much  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the 
search,  but  rising  up,  the  landlord  noticed  that  one  of 
Claude  Duval's  pockets  was  gaping  open,  and  he  could 
see  what  looked  like  the  top  of  a  leather  bag,  such  as 
would  be  used  to  hold  money. 

He  took  hold  of  it  and  found  he  was  right. 

"  Here  is  as  much  money  again,"  he  said.  "  How  rich 
they  must  be,  and  how  fortunate  it  was  for  me,  at  least, 
that  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  here  !" 

The  landlord  consigned  this  bag  to  his  pocket,  and 
searched  the  rest  of  Claude's  apparel. 

He  took  every  article  that  he  could  find  that  was  of 
the  least  value. 

"Then  he  went  to  Tom  King. 

Our  friend's  pockets  were  quickly  emptied,  but  Tom 
moved  slightly,  showing  that  either  the  drug  had  not 
taken  so  much  e£fect  upon  him  as  his  comrades,  or  else 
that  he  had  not  drank  quite  so  freely  of  the  wine. 

The  landlord  was  greatly  terrified  when  Tom  moved, 
and  he  instantly  plunged  his  hand  into  his  breast,  where 
be  seemed  to  clutch  a  concealed  weapon,  doubtless  a 
knife. 

But  Tom  made  no  further  demonstration  of  life,  but 
remained  perfectly  still. 

The  landlord  was  now  the  possessor  of  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  the  very  fact  that  he 
possessed  this  large  amount  of  money  unnerved  him, 
and  made  him  feel  quite  alarmed. 

He  trembled  in  every  limb. 

The  storm  was  now  almost  over. 

At  distant  intervals  the  thunder  could  be  heJird  in  the 
sky,  and  every  time  the  reverberating  sound  reached 
his  ears,  the  guilty  landlord  would  start  violently. 

At  last  he  staggered  from  the  room,  closing  the  door 
carefully  behind  him. 

"  I  am  a  rich  man  now,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
though  the  reflection  would  calm  his  agitated  soul — "  x 
am  tiob— very  rioh !    This  will  keep  me  for  many  a  day ! 
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I  will  get  away  from  this  part  of  the  country,  however  ; 
I  can't  do  better.  Let  me  see  ;  would  it  not  be  better 
if  I  could  conceal  all  traces  of  the  deed  I  have  committed  ? 
Yea — yea  ;  surely  that  will  be  beat ;  it  will  be  easy  too  ! 
And  what  care  I  ?  The  place  is  not  my  own  ;  it  is  built 
of  wood  and  will  burn  bonnily  !  Yes,  I'll  set  fire  to  the 
old  inn  before  I  leave  it,  and  the  ashes  can  tell  what  tale 
they  like !" 

The  villainous  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  now  set 
about  taking  those  steps  which  he  imagined  would  make 
hiiD  perfectly  secure. 

Procuring  an  armful  of  dry  sticks,  he  placed  them 
against  the  wood  partition,  near  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  set  fire  to  them. 

The  sticks  blazed  and  cracked,  and  the  long  fiames 
quickly  caught  thetiiin,  dry  partition,  and  the  fire  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  building  would  be  completely 
wrapt  in  fiames. 

The  landlord  rubbed  bia  hands  with  satisfaction  when 
he  perceived  the  progress  of  hia  work. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  the  fire  going  out  now,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  as  be  apoke  the  words  he  passed  out  of  the 
back  door  of  the  inn,  and  ran  as  fast  aa  hia  trembling 
limbs  would  allow  him  towards  a  plantation  or  wood 
that  was  no  great  distance  off. 

He  reached  it  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  ;  but  before 
he  plunged  among  the  treea  he  pauaed,  and  looked  back. 

He  could  see  the  inn  plainly  enough,  and  from  several 
windows  and  from  tlie  roof  the  smoke  was  escaping  in 
prodigious  quantities. 


CHAPTER  DXLVIII. 

THE  THREE  HIGHWAYMEN   HAVE  A  NARROW  ESCAPE 
OF   THEIR   LIVES   AT   THE   ROADSIDE   INN. 

Never  before  in  the  whole  course  of  their  adventurous 
career  had  the  three  highwaymen  been  in  a  position  of 
80  much  peril  as  they  were  at  this  moment. 

Even  if  the  wine  were  not  poisoned,  but  merely 
drugged,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  escaping,  for 
before  they  could  recover  themselves  they  would  perish 
in  the  flames. 

Knowing  the  vague  fears  which  they  had  all  expressed, 
and  knowing,  too,  that  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  our  friends  should 
have  fallen  so  easily  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  by  the 
landlord. 

The  fact  was,  that  though  they  expected  danger,  they 
imagined  it  would  assume  a  different  aspect,  and  that 
if  any  attempt  was  made  upon  their  lives  and  property, 
it  would  be  during  the  night,  provided  they  passed  it  in 
the  inn. 

The  idea  that  the  landlord  had  drugged  or  poisoned 
the  wine  never  once  entered  their  minds.  Had  either  of 
them  drawn  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  noticed  that  it  had  been  drawn  before ; 
but  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  landlord  took  care  to 
prevent  them  making  this  discovery. 

Whatever  the  drug  might  be,  it  produced  no  percepti- 
ble alterations  in  the  flavour  or  colour  of  the  wine.  Had 
there  been  the  least  peculiarity  of  taate,  the  highwaymen 
would  have  been  on  their  guard  immediately,  but  they 
had  no  such  warning. 

The  narcotic  was  powerful  and  speedy  in  its  effects,  for 
Claude  and  Jack  had  only  drank  two  glasses  each  of  this 
second  bottle  of  wine,  and  Tom  King  only  one  glass. 

All  three  remained  perfectly  still,  showing  no  signs  of 
life  whatever,  while  the  flames  every  moment  grew  mora 
and  more  powerful. 

The  smoke  curled  into  the  room  in  fantastic  wreaths 
through  invisible  fissures,  while  the  air  grew  hotter  and 
hotter. 

Still  the  highwaymen  did  not  move. 

Then,  with  a  roaring  sound,  the  flamea  burst  through 
the  door,  and,  spreading  themselves  in  various  direc- 
tions, quickly  ignited  everything  of  a  oombastible  char- 
aoter  in  the  room. 

Tom  King  at  last  moved  slightly,  for  having  taken  a 
less  quantity  of  wine,  the  drug  had  not  produced  so  great 
an  effect  as  it  had  upon  his  two  companions. 

Suddenly  along  tongue  of  flame  shot  across  the  room  ; 
it  passed  over  bis  hands  as  they  lay  apr«adout  upon  the 


table,  and  the  pain  which  this  occasioned  restored  him 
to  life. 

He  raised  his  head  languidly,  and  wondered  what  had 
happened,  and  where  he  was. 

The  drug  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  subtle  po^er  over 
him;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  kept  his  eyes  open 
and  his  body  upright. 

His  head  throbbed  and  ached  in  a  manner  so  painful 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  his  powers  of  endurance. 

In  a  vague  way  ho  was  conscious  that  something 
strange  and  perilous  was  going  on,  and  he  tried  to  riaa 
to  his  feet. 

But  his  lower  limbs  seemed  paralysed. 

Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  flames. 

The  room  was  one  mass  of  fire,  and  the  air  within  it 
was  as  hot  as  that  of  a  furnace. 

With  every  second  that  elapsed  Tom  King  grew  better. 

By  degrees  the  effects  of  the  drug  evaporated,  and  he 
became  more  and  more  master  of  his  actions. 

He  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  understand  properly 
his  exact  position,  and  at  last  he  realized  the  terrible  fact 
that  the  inn  was  on  fire,  and  that  himself  and  his  two 
comrades  were  under  the  influence  of  some  narcotic  drug. 

When  once  he  made  this  discovery  he  regained  posses- 
sion of  his  physical  powers. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet. 

The  fire  blinded  and  scorched  him. 

In  that  dreadful  moment,  however,  he  recollected  hia 
two  comrades,  and  instead  of  making  a  frantic  rush  for 
his  own  escape,  he  called  loudly  upon  them. 

But  they  were  wholly  insensible,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  cries. 

Claude  Duval  bad  slipped  from  hia  chair  on  to  the 
floor,  and  it  is  to  tlie  fact  of  their  being  in  this  position 
that  the  pi-eservation  of  their  lives  were  chiefly  due. 

Luckily  they  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  inn. 

The  room  in  which  they  sat  was  paved  with  some  kind 
of  red  tiles  laid  upon  the  earth,  so  that  the  resting-place 
they  had  was  a  cool  one. 

The  roaring  of  the  flames,  and  the  floating  mass  of 
smoke  prevented  Tom  King  from  immediately  ascertain- 
ing whereabouts  his  companions  were. 

He  advanced  a  step,  and  then  his  foot  struck  against 
something  soft. 

A  diaagreeable  conviction  of  what  this  was  came  over 
him,  and  he  stooped  down. 

It  was  the  body  of  Sixteen-String  Jack  that  he  had 
come  into  contact  with. 

Tom's  brain  was  dizzy  and  confused,  and  he  felt  weak 
and  helpless. 

He  was  sensible,  and  upon  his  efforts  depended  the 
lives  of  his  friends,  and  of  course  he  resolved  to  save 
them. 

He  turned  round  and  gave  one  glance  towards  the 
window. 

It  was  only  a  few  feet  distant,  and  the  flames  were 
rushing  through  it  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Summoning  all  his  strength  to  his  aid,  he  seized  hold 
of  Sixteen-String  Jack  by  the  arms  near  the  shoulders, 
and  dragged  him  along  the  floor. 

Then,  upon  reaching  the  window,  he  picked  him  up, 
and  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength  flung  him  cut  into 
the  open  air. 

No  portion  of  the  glass  or  lead  work  remained,  and 
so  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  a  clear  passage. 

He  fell  with  conaiderable  force  into  the  road  in  front 
of  the  inn,  but  it  so  happened  that  where  he  fell  he  was 
out  of  danger. 

At  this  moment  Tom  King  felt  as  though  he  must 
sink  down  upon  the  floor  and  give  up. 

The  remembrance  of  his  insensible  comrade's  terrible 
position,  endowed  him  with  fresh  strength,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  save  hkn  or 
else  perish  with  him,. 

Sinking  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  groped  his 
way  towards  him. 

Claude  had  a  stronger  constitution  tnan  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  and  the  drug  had  not  produced  quite  so  much 
effect  upon  him,  and  when  Tom  King  reached  him  he 
found  he  showed  signs  of  life, 

Tom  seized  him  by  the  arms  and  dragged  him  along 
the  floor  to  the  window. 

This  rough  treatment  recovered  Claude  more  and  more, 
and  bj  the  time  the  window  wai  reached,  be  was  able  to 
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anderstand  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  <rf  being 
hornt  to  death. 

"  Rouse  yourself,  Claude !"  cried  Tom  King  in  his  ear, 
"  rouse  yourself  if  you  msb  to  preserve  your  life — tne  inn 
i«  on  fire  !  Here  is  the  window ;  it  is  close  to  the  ground. 
Try  if  you  can  scramble  through  it — I  will  assist  you." 

As  yet,  Claude  had  but  little  strength,  yw,  rti»  intelli- 
gen<:e  A«e  roceived  was  enough  to  make  him  use  baa  utmost 
effortb. 

With  'I'om's  assistance  he  rose  to  his  teei.  ii««ras  dis- 
mayed when  he  saw  the  window,  for  it  was  covered  with 
a  huge  sheet  of  Qame,  and  through  this  he  would  have  to 
pass. 

"  Quick,  Claude — quick,"  cried  his  comrade.  "  If  you  are 
quick  you  will  be  scarcely  hurt,  if  you  linger  w&  shall 
both  perish !" 

Claude  made  a  dash  and  disap]  eared ;  Tom  King  fol- 
lowed. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  earth  they  felt  they  were 
fight,  and  although  much  bruised  and  shaken  rolled  over 
and  over  so  as  to  get  as  far  from  the  blazkig  building  as 
possible. 

Directly  afterwards  they  encountered  the  body  of 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  and  both  seizing  it,  they  dragged  it 
to  a  distance  where  they  were  all  safe  from  the  scorching 
heat  which  came  from  the  fire. 

With  a  sullen  crash,  the  roof  of  the  inn  fell^  and  for  a 
moment  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  abated. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  and  then  the  flames 
shot  up  into  the  sky  with  redoubled  fury. 

The  three  highwaymen  had  escaped  being  burnt  to 
ieatb,  but  they  were  faint  and  sick,  while  Sixteen-String 
J&ck  exhibited  no  signs  of  life. 

"  Water — water,"  said  Claude — "  I  must  have  wjiter !" 

"  And  so  must  I,"  added  Tom  King.  "  We  mast  drag 
Jack  with  us,  and  endeavour  to  recover  him — he  seems 
quite  lifeless." 

It  taxed  their  strength  severely,  but  they  dragged  Six- 
teen-String Jack  to  the  back  part  of  the  inn. 

Here  they  were  comparatively  free  from  8mok<?  and 
heat,  for  the  wind  blew  the  flames  in  the  direction  of  the 
road. 

The  brilliant  light  enabled  them  to  see  all  rounfl  with 
^reat- distinctness,  and  with  a  cry  of  the  utmost  joy  Tom 
King  exclaimed : 

"Look,  Claude,  there  is  s  pump  ;  we  shall  be  all  right 

QOWl" 

They  dragrffed  Sixteen-String  Jaok  along,  and  placed 
him  underneath  it. 

Although  their  mouths  were  parohed  and  their  throats 
burning,  they  set  to  work  to  recover  their  comrade  before 
they  tasted  a  drop  of  water  themselves. 

The  pump  was  over  a  well  of  great  depth,  and  the 
water  was  intensely  cold. 

Two  strokas  with  the  handle  suffioed  to  recover 
Sixteen-String  Jaok. 

The  cold  water  fell  with  great  foroe  npon  his  oounte- 
nance  and  restored  him. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  then  drank  heartiV>  Kfter 
which  they  felt  scarcely  any  effects  of  the  drug  they 
had  so  unluckily  taken. 

Sixteen-Stric  ?  Jack  looked  about  him  with  a  puzzJgd 
and  bewildered  air — he  could  not  imagine  whoiu  ne  was 
or  what  had  happened. 

His  companiorj  explainea  matters  to  him  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  ba  shuddered  violently  when  he  leaned 
how  narrow  an  esoaue  he  had  had  from  a  painfal  and 
frightful  death. 

The  fire  still  rapfbd  with  considerable  fury,  tboDgh  it 
was  evident  in  a  few  minutes  more  At  /?<ast  the^itife 
building  would  be  consumed. 

"  I  think  we  caunot  do  better  than  get  away  fr/jm  thin 
place  as  soon  as  we  can,"  said  Tom  King;  "tii^iiames 
will  be  seen  for  many  a  ai?le,  and  people  wiU  ba»tcn  to- 
wards them.  If  we  linger,  we  shall  have  same  question  ^ 
pat  to  us  which  we  shall  not  care  about  answering. ' 

"The  horses,"  said  Claude—"  whore  are  they  ?" 

Tom  started,  and  all  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  tu 
rush  suddenly  to  his  heart,  for  ho  feared  that  their 
Mteeda  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

"  T\iB  horses  are  all  right,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack; 
'  at  least  they  are  not  burnt,  for  yonder  is  the  stable 
•^  « 'Kiftb  I  saw  them  placed." 

i&t6  i^jng  garf  m  si^b  ut  relict.    Then  almost  iaiso- 


diately  thft  reflection  occurred  to  him  that  their  horse« 
might  have  been  stolen  as  well. 

The  stable  to  which  Sixteen-String  Jack  alluded  was  a 
rough  wooden  shed  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  inn,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

As  the  wind  blew  the  flames  in  the  opposite  direction 
it  had  escaped. 

The  highwaymen  hurried  towards  thi»  building  fearing 
the  worst. 

To  their  joy,  howcnr,  they  found  upon  entering,  that 
their  horses  were  ah  right,  though  apparently  much 
frightened  at  something. 

With  what  speed  they  could,  the  highwaymen  saddled 
their  horses,  for  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  sooner  they  got  away  the  better. 

Some  delay,  however,  took  place  in  consequence  of 
of  their  not  being  able  to  find  the  trappings,  but  at  last 
their  steeds  were  got  ready  for  the  road. 

They  led  them  out  of  the  stable  into  the  yard,  and  pre- 
pared to  mount. 

While  they  were  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  they  were 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  shout. 

They  turned  hke  lightning  and  looked  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  came. 

They  saw  a  body  of  mounted  men. 

At  first  they  were  puzzled  to  imagine  how  it  was  thai 
they  had  reached  the  inn  without  the  sound  :>i  their 
horses'  hoofs  being  heard. 

The  roaring  of  the  fliames  were  so  loud  as  to  make  it 
inaudible. 

Immediately  after  the  shout,  they  heard  a  voice  ory,  ia 
tones  that  were  startlingly  distinct: 

"There  they  are — there  they  are!  That's  them!  I 
am  sure  of  it  I  I  told  you  so,  and  you  see  I  am  right! 
Will  you  make  one  more  rush  and  capture  them  ?" 

All  three  highwaymen  recognised  the  voice  instantly. 

It  was  that  of  Richard  Nares. 

Those  who  were  with  him  were  doubtless  the  polio* 
ofiicers  from  Southampton. 

Without  pausing,  our  friends  sprang  into  their  saddle*, 
and,  turning  their  horses'  heads,  galloped  off. 

A  rattling  discharge  of  firearms  followed. 

The  volley  was  a  btraggling  one,  and  produced  no 
effect. 

It  was  replied  to  by  one  shot  only. 

This  was  linid  by  Claude  Duval. 

Turning  round  in  hia  saddle,  he  hastily  aimed  a  pistd 
at  the  form  of  Richard  Nares,  and  fired. 

He  could  not  wait  to  see  whether  it  was  effective, 
but  galloped  off  after  his  companions,  who  were  already 
a  little  in  advance. 

CHAPTEE  DXLIX. 

THS    THBKK   HIOHWATMEN  STOP   THK    HOBSE-OOPIB 
ON  THK    LONDON   BOAD. 

EicHABD  Nabbs  had  managed  to  induce  the  polioe 
officers  to  keep  up  th«  chase  after  the  three  highway- 
men, and  had  kept  very  closely  indeed  upon  the  track. 

They  were  seriously  meditating  giving  up  altogether, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  the  fire  in  the  distance,  and 
Richard  Nares  suggested  that  the  highwaymen  were  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  it. 

Not  that  he  had  any  such  belief  in  his  own  mind — 
all  he  desired  was  to  induce  the  officers  to  follow  him. 

Singularly  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  his  supposition 
was  correct. 

Our  friends  arged  their  horses  forward  at  their 
utmost  speed,  and  after  having  gone  a  considerable 
distance,  looked  back. 

They  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  th«  polioe 
officers  had  not  commenced  the  pursuit,  so  they  mode- 
rated their  speed,  and  once  more  turned  their  horses' 
heads  towards  their  destination. 

The  hasty  gallop  which  they  had  taken  had,  however, 
jOrie  good  effect. 

It  served  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  the  drug  they  had 
taken,  and  recovered  them  more  effectually  +han  per- 
haps anything  else  could  have  done. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  suffered  most,  and  he  was  lea«( 
able  to  understand  what  had  happened. 

As  the  pace  they  were  going  at  rendered  conversa- 
tion possibly  he  made  several  inquiries  of  his  oomrados. 

'^  TUm  matter  is  olaar  enough, "  replied  Tom  Estate, 
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"and  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  By 
some  means  or  other,  the  landlord  must  have  become 
aware  that  we  had  a  large  sum  of  money  with  us. 
That  tempted  him  to  drug  the  wine.  When  we  were 
insensible,  he  entered  the  room,  took  the  money,  and 
then,  in  order  to  conceal  bis  villany,  s  t  (ire  to  the 
inn,  hoping  that  we  should  perish  among  the  ruins, 
and  so  leave  no  trace  behind  of  what  he  had  done." 

"  A.nd  is  it  possible,"  said  Sixteen  -  String  Jack, 
searching  in  his  pockets,  "  that  we  have  been  deprived 
of  that  money  which  we  ran  so  many  risks  to  obtain  ?" 

"  We  have ;  not  a  penny  remains.  Not  that  I  am 
much  surprised,  for  from  tlie  lirst  I  never  believed 
that  the  miser's  gold  would  do  us  any  good  ;  and  if 
Dick  Turpin  had  taken  my  advice,  he  would  never 
h;4ve  troubled  himself  so  far  as  to  bury  it." 

"It  is  most  vexatious!"  said  Claude  Dut»1.  "Only 
think,  we  had  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  be- 
tween us,  which,  added  to  the  money  at  the  deseited 
mansion,  would  have  been  more  than  suffic:«ni  foi  ine 
can-yiug  out  of  our  plans." 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  grieve  so  much  about  the 
loss  of  the  money,"  said  Tom  King,  "  as  you  ought  to 
rejoice  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  a  frightful  death. 
lu  all  probability,  if  I  had  taken  two  glasses  of  wine,  as 
you  did,  we  shoiild  by  this  time  have  been  reduce'*-  to 
ashes." 

"  We  have  indeed  had  a  narrow  escape,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  with  a  shudder;  "  but  it  will  be  a  caption  to 
us  in  future."  » 

"  It  will.  We  are  all  to  blame  for  having  been  so  much 
off  our  guard.  But  what  is  done  can't  be  helped.  We  know 
the  extent  of  our  misfortune ;  it  might  liave  l)een  much 
greater.  Let  us  think  no  more  about  it,  but  turn  our  at- 
tention to  what  we  are  to  do  in  tho  future." 

"  This  unfortunate  occuirence,"  said  CSaude  Duval, 
"  has  deranged  all  our  plans.  We  imagined  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  ride  back  with  all  speed  U>  the  de- 
serted mansion." 

"And  if  we  do  that  now,"  said  Tom  King,  "we  shall 
get  there  empty-handed." 

"  Which  I,  for  one,  will  never  do^"  said  Siiteen-String 
Jack.  "  We  have  failed  iu  this,  but  then  other  courses 
are  open  to  us." 

"You  are  right.  I  f«el  no  more  inclined  to  return 
empty-handed  than  you  do  yourself.  We  have  many 
miles  to  travel,  and  doubtless  shall  encoimter  many 
people,  and  have  many  adventures." 

"  There  may  be  some  delay,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "but 
even  yet  we  may  recover  our  loss." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  I  wish  we  could  find  that  rascally  landlord,"  said 
Claude.  "If  we  could,  we  would  soon  ease  him  of  the 
money,  and  punish  him  into  the  bargain." 

"  L'et  us  think  no  more  about  that,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  The  money  has  been  no  good  to  us  ysfe,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  ever  will  be.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  resign 
myself  to  th«  loss.  I  should  very  much  prefer  making 
up  for  the  deficiency  by  crying  'Stand  and  deliver!'  to 
everyone  I  mot." 

To  this  his  companions  agreed,  but  chiefly  because 
they  believed  that  th«  landlord  was  out  of  their  reac\\, 
and  that  they  stood  no  chance  of  recovering  possession  oi 
the  miser's  treasure." 

All  three  still  felt  the  effects  of  the  driig  very  severely, 
bui  they  had  no  doubt  iu  a  little  time  the  uncomfonisble 
seii-ations  which  they  experienced  would  wear  off. 

The  cool  night  Mr  blew  gratefully  upon  their  fevered 
brows,  and  they  intaled  it  with  the  greatest  satisf act).  >n. 

A  silence  followed  the  last  words  whic'?  "*■  "«  Kin^  had 
spoken.  ^^ 

Siiteen-Striug  Jack  and  Claude  Duv&l  oo*^  .egr.'tt«<l 
exceedingly  the  loss  of  the  mouey.  Thoy  believed  t'aat 
their  troubles  were  for  a  time  over,  but  now  they  suddeiilf 
liscovered  that  they  were  no  t-etter  off  than  when  th«y 
:eft  the  deserted  mansion  on  tlii>.  Iiazardous  excitrsion. 

"  With  your  consent,"  said  Tom  King,  at  length  break- 
hig  the  silence,  "we  will  make  our  way  Into  some  public 
road.  At  first  we  intended  to  take  the  most  unfrequented 
route  we  could  find ;  but  the  necessity  for  doing  that  no 
longer  exists.  We  must  now  seek  some  place  where  we 
are  likely  to  encounter  travellers  who  TiC  be  worth  the 
nra-alile  of  stopping." 

"  WHb  all  my  h.ajt!"  said  C'sude  Psv»l.  "T'uoiigh  at 


the  present  moment  I  don't  feel  at  all  up  to  the  mark 
for  an  adventure.  My  limbs  seem  as  heavy  as  lead, 
and  my  brain  throbs  painfully." 

"And  mine;  but  I  believe  the  best  and  surest 
means  of  recovering  will  be  to  take  another  rapid 
gallop.    I  am  sure   ts  effects  were  beneficial  before." 

"  Lead  the  way,  then,  Tom.  We  will  follow 
wherever  you  choose  to  lead." 

"Come  on,  then."  cried  Tom  King.  "Once  more 
we  will  cry  '  Hurrah  for  the  road  !'  And  somehow  I 
feel  a  conviction  that  before  we  rejoin  Dick  Turpiu 
we  sliall  have  many  a  strange  and  stirring  adventure." 

His  two  comrades  responded  by  a  faint  hurrah,  and 
then,  urgin,'  their  horses  forward,  they  set  ofif  at  a 
rapid  gallop. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  locality  he  possessed. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Tom  King  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  high-road. 

A  gallop  of  about  twenty  minutes  brought  them  to  it, 
and  then  they  reined-in  then-  steeds. 

"  There  is  one  precaution,"  said  Tom  Kiner.  "which  I 
think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  take." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  To  stop  no  travellers  except  such  as  are  coming  from 
London." 

"  I  see ;  that  will  be  a  wise  proceeding.  We  don't  want 
the  intelligence  to  travel  on  and  reach  London  before  us." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  now  it  is  agreed  that  the  next 
travellers  we  meet,  be  they  whom  they  may,  we  stop,  and 
not  allow  to  pass  until  they  have  paid  toll." 

"  The  night  is  almost  too  far  advanced  for  many  tra- 
vellers to  be  abroad,"  said  Claude,  as  he  looked  carefully 
to  the  primings  of  his  pistols.  "  Still,  we  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  meet  some  one." 

"  Hark — hark  !"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  '  I  fancy  i 
can  hear  something  already." 

Clauds  and  Tom  immediately  became  silent,  and  listened 
attentiv  ely. 

They  founa  Jack  was  right. 

Somo  two-wheeled  vehicle  was  approaching  them  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

"  It  can't  be  a  carriage,"  said  Tom  King.  "  It  rattles 
too  much  for  that,  and  it  is  only  drawn  by  one  horse." 

"  li  sounds  to  me,"  said  Jack,  "  more  like  a  light  cart, 
such  IS  people  use  to  drive  to  market." 

••  '1  hen  that  doesn't  promise  anything  worth  our  while." 

"  We  will  see.  Let  us  make  a  rule  not  to  allow  a  single 
traveller  to  pa.<is  us  until  we  have  ascertained  for  certain 
whether  he  carries  with  him  anything  worth  omr  taking." 

The  approaching  vehicle  made  a  prodigious  rattle,  and 
came  rapidly  from  the  direction  of  London. 

The  three  highwaymen  formed  themselves  into  a  line 
across  the  road,  and  patiently  waited  its  coming. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  they  were  able  to  discern 
some  dark,  shadowy  mass  approaching  them,  and  directly 
afterwards  Tom  King  cried  out  "  Halt  1"  in  a  loud  and 
imj>erious  tone  of  voice. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle  and 
forced  him  to  come  to  a  stand. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  rods  up,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
cart. 

It  contained  only  one  man,  and  when  he  found  himself 
stopped  in  this  fashion,  he  took  up  a  stout  whip  and 
lashed  the  horse  severely,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
escape. 

But  Sixteen-Sinng  Jack  had  got  too  firm  a  grasp  upon 
the  reins  for  the  temfied  animal  to  obey  the  impulse  to 
gallop  forward. 

Claude  Dnvnl  roughly  thrust  a  pistol  in  the  man's  eai; 
and  cried : 

"  Hold !— be  still  at  once,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !  Thia 
is  a  loaded  pistol  whirh  I  am  holding  to  your  head !" 

The  man  in  tha  cart  uttered  a  cry  ')f  fright  and  droppe<l 
his  whip. 

"  Spare  my  money,  gentlemen !"  he  exclaimed--"  spare 
my  money,  and  take  my  life;  No— no — I  don't  mean 
that !     1  mean,  spare  my  life  and  take  my  money  !" 

"  Your  request  is  granted,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  we  don't 
want  your  life,  and  if  you  will  hand  us  your  money  yoa 
may  ride  on  in  safety.' 

The  traveller  appearea  to  be  in  a  desperate  fright,  fot 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

He  was  tall  and  stout,  ano  trow  l»<«  bttH^  •ifv^ti\m 
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Olio  would  have  thought  his  ooarage  would  hare  beeti 
greater,  and  that  he  would  have  resisted  any  attack 
tiiat  was  mado  upon  him. 

"  We  are  iu  a  hurry,"  said  Claude,  "so  hand  over 
your  money  quickly  !  Give  it  to  us,  and  we  will  be  con- 
tent; if  not,  wo  shall  take  it  from  you,  and  then  it  is 
possible  we  may  bo  a  little  violent." 

The  traveller  groaned,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  drew  out  a  small  leatlier  purse,  which  at  the 
most  contained  only  a  few  sovereigns. 

Tom  King  took  it,  and  weighing  it  in  his  hand,  said  : 

"This  won't  do — we  must  have  more." 

"More,  gentlemen?  You  must  be  joking!  I  can 
spare  no  more,  I  am  only  a  poor  horse-coper  on  my 
way  to  Southamption  Fair." 

"  A  liorse-coper  ?"  rep'»ated  iom  King.  "  Then  I  fi<id 
I  shall  have  a  much  better  booty  than  I  expected." 

"  Wliy — why — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  never  knew  a  horse-coper  yet,  and  never  licard  of 
one,  who  was  not  an  infernal  rascal,  and  a  rogue  into 
the  bargain  !  All  rase  lU  and  rogues  manage  to  get  hold 
of  plenty  of  money,  especially  when  they  are  horse- 
copers.  I  feel  no  hesitation  iu  robbing  you,  and  taking 
every  penny  you  have  got,  for  you  do  nothing  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  and  rob  people  yourself ;  only  I 
doit  straightforwardly,  while  you  pretend  to  be  honest." 

"Good!"  said  Claude— "  I  quite  agree  with  you 
there.  Now,  Mr.  Horse-oopor,  you  are  off  to  South- 
ampton fair  to  buy  horses.  Such  people  as  you  never 
get  credit,  so  you  must  have  plenty  of  money  about  you." 

"  I  have  not,  gentlemen,  indeed  !  1  don't  know  what 
you  mean — I  am  a  poor  man." 

Claude  made  a  signal  to  Tom  King,  and  then,  seizing 
hold  of  the  traveller  by  the  neckcloth,  and  pressing  the 
muzzle  of  the  piscol  with  still  greater  violence  against 
his  head,  cried  : 

"  If  you  resist— If  you  mive — if  you  cry  out — I  shall 
pull  the  trigger  instantly,  and  you  will  bo  a  dead  man. 
In  the  meantime,  my  friend  will  take  the  liberty  of 
searching  your  pockets,  If,  as  you  say,  you  have  got 
no  more  money  about  you,  the  operation  need  not  give 
any  trouble." 

The  traveller  groaned,  but  made  no  resistance. 

From  the  calm,  stern  m  inner  in  which  Claude  had 
uttered  his  threats,  he  fully  believed  that  he  would  carry 
them  out. 

Tom  King  was  rather  dexterous  in  the  matter  of 
searching  pockets,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  he  pro- 
duced a  good-sized  leather  basj,  which  ho  could  tell, 
both  by  the  feel  and  the  woight,  was  filled  with  money. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said.  "  1  thought  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  if  a  horse-coper  told  the  truth  about  any- 
thing.    Let  go  now,  Claud-." 

Tom  King  put  the  bag  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
Claude  lot  go  his  hold,  while  Sixteen-SDring  Jack  re- 
leased the  bridle. 

The  traveller  seemed  furious  with  rage. 

"  Curse  you,"  he  said,  "  you  have  robbed  me  of  all, 
but  you  shall  suffer  dearly  for  this  !  I  will  offer  a 
reward  as  soon  as  ever  I  reach  Southampton  !" 

"  You  can  do  what  you  will,"  said  Tom  King,  "  only 
I  should  think  it  the  most  prudent  if  you  uttored  no 
threats.  Be  off !  Think  yourself  lucky  that  we  have 
not  taken  your  life  as  well  as  your  money." 

The  traveller  did  not  seem  to  take  tho  very  good 
advice  that  was  offered  him,  for  he  made  no  efforts  to 
set  his  horse  in  motion. 

Perceiving  this,  Siiteen-String  Jack  gave  him  a 
smart  out  with  his  riding- whip,  which  aaused -the 
creature  to  start  off  at  a  gallop,  for  it  seemed  much 
alarmed  by  the  whole  transaction. 

Apparently  the  traveller  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
him,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  was  out  of 
hearing.  ■ 

CHAPTER  DL. 

THE  HIGHWAYMEN  PREVENT  THE  CONTINUATION 
OF  THE  beadle's  CEUELTT,  AND  WITNESS  A 
CUIUOUS    CIRCUMSTANCE. 

"I  THINK  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  so  far,"  said 
Tom  Zing.  "  If  I  may  judge  by  the  wei^'lit  of  this 
feather  3*;^,  I  should  say  that  it  contains  a  good  round 
•am." 


"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  "  a  few  such  adventures  as  that 
and  we  should  be  all  right.  1  wonder  what  will  fall  in 
our  way  next." 

"  Where  abouts  are  we  ?"  asked  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  Very  nearly   half  way  between   Southanipton  and 

London,"  replied  Tom  King.     "There  is  a  stage  coach 

which   runs   between  London   and  Southampton,  and 

passes  along  this  road." 

"  At  what  hour  ?  ' 

"That  I  can't  tell  you.     There  is,  however,  just  the 

bare  possibility  that  we  may  meet  it,  and  if  we  do " 

"  Why,  we  will  stop  it,"  said  Claude  Duval.    "  There 
are  three  of  us,  and  we  conld  manage  such  a  job  easily." 
"  Then  we  will  consider  that  as  agreed  upon." 
Our   friends   walked  their  horses  slowly  along  tho 
road. 

They  did  not  wish  to  make  haste  back  now,  and  they 

were  vexed  because  night   was   no  nearly  over,   and 

morning  so  close  at  hand. 

In  an  hour  more,  at  the  most,  the  dawn  would  como. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  there  was  but  little  chance  of 

meeting  with  anyone. 

Presently  they  heard  a  rumbling  sound,  and  Tom 
King  cried  : 

•'  That  is  the  stage  coach,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 
"  But  it  is  not  coming  from  London,"   said  Claude 
Duval,  "  it  is  coming  from   Southampton.     Look,  you 
can  see  the  lights  in  the  distance." 

Claude  was  right — the  stage  coach  was  approaching, 
but  it  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  Southampton, 
and  they  had  previously  agreed  that  all  travellers  and 
vehicles  on  their  way  to  London,  should  not  be  mo- 
lested. 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  were  all  silent,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  the  direction  of  the  stage  coach. 
It  was  coming  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
"  Shall  we  make   this  an    exception?"  said  Sixteen- 
String   Jack.     "  Probably  this  is  the  only   clumce  we 
shall  have  to-night  of  getting  any  more  booty," 

"I  think  it  will  be  unwise,"  said  Tom  King.     "The 
most  prudent  course  will  be  to  let  it  pass  by." 
"  Why  not  run  the  risk  of  stopping  it  ?" 
"I    think    the  risk  would  be  too  great;  the  coach 
would  soon  reach  London,  and  you  know  very  well    the 
consequence  of  that  would  be  a  troop  of  police  officers 
or  draijoons  would  be  soon  out,  and   our   proceedings 
would  be  put  a  stop  to." 
"  Then  we  will  draw  on  one  side,  and  let  it  pass." 
The  highwaymen  backed  their  horses  into  the  shadow 
of  the  heiigeiow. 

The  stage  coach  came  on  at  a  das'hing  gallop,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  swept  by  them  with  a  flash  and  a  rattle. 
Little  did  the  passengers  who  were  seated  in  it  ima- 
gine what  a  narrow  escape  they  had  had — that  they 
were  so  near  being  stopped  by  the  highwaymen. 

The  stage  coach  was  soon  out  of  eight,  and  then  tho 
highwaymen  quitted  their  place  of  concealment. 

"  1  am  afraid  these  are  the  only  travellers  we  shall 
see  to-night,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack;  "and  then 
what  are  we  to  do  during  daylight  ?" 

"  It  will  be  madness  to  continue  our  journey.  We 
must  keep  ourselves  snug  somewhere.  Doubtless  by 
sunrise  we  shall  find  some  place  that  will  suit  our  pur- 
pose." 

While  they  were  speaking,  they  were  startled  by  hear- 
ing a  succession  of  shrill  cries,  and  from  their  tone  it 
was  evident  the  cries  came  from  the  lips  of  a  child. 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Claude,  suddenly.  "1  can't 
hear  anyone  coming." 

"Nor  I;  but  somebody  is  in  trouble,  that  is  quite 
certain.  I  suppose,  however,  that  itVs  no  business  of 
ours." 

"  I  don't  know  that.     Suppose  we  find  out?" 
"Listen  then  !" 

The  sound  of  voices  could  now  be  distinctly  hpard, 
and  they  found  that  some  persons  were  walking  along 
the  road  on  foot. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  so  the  lijghwaymrn  drew  to  one 
side,  where  the  shadow  was  deepest,  and  waittd  for 
the  coming  of  these  persons. 

The  silence  nround   them   was  very  great,  and  'uims 
were  soon  iihle  to  hear  what  was  said. 
Two  persons  were  approaching. 
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fT^iia  g»*ff)  snrly  voice  of  one  ^ras  sufficient  to  ahuw 
•I'ii  Vi  was  a  man. 

•^  Come  ou,  will  yon,  you  young  hound  ?"  the  highway- 
aien  heard  this  to  ice  saying.  "  Come  on,  will  you  ?  Oh, 
you  won't  ?     Take  that,  then  !" 

Then  followed  the  sound  of  blows,  accomj^ied  by 
♦he  shrill  cries  which  had  first  attracted  the  al>»>»tion  of 
our  friends. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Wantlin,  1  can't — indeed  1  can't  j  1  nave 
walked  so  many  miles,  and  I  am  »o  tired  that  I  can 
scarcely  stand !" 

"  And  whose  fault's  that,  I  should  like  to  know  f  »id 
the  gruff  voice.  "  Was  it  anyone  else's  besides  your 
own  ?  Get  up,  I  say,  or  you  shall  have  another  taate  of 
the  strap  V 

"  No,  no,  have  mercy  upon  me — pray  haTs  mercv  onoa 
mo!     I  can't  go  a  step  further !" 

"  We  will  see — we  will  seo !  Take  that !  Will  ya«  get 
up  now  ?" 

There  was  again  the  sound  of  blows  and  screams. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer !"  said  Tom  King,  in  a 
whisper.     "  We  will  put  a  stop  to  this  brutality !" 

Ho  slipped  quickly  off  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and 
Claude  followed  his  example. 

After  going  a  few  steps  up  the  road,  they  saw  a  man. 
In  bis  hand  he  held  a  strap,  and  with  this  he  was  in- 
flicting heavy  blows  upon  the  body  of  a  boy  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  lay  huddled  up  on  the  ground. 

"  Hold !"  said  Tom  King,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  What  are 
you  doing  ?" 

The  man  stopped  in  an  instant,  and  tamed  round  in 
great  surprise. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  he  said,  insolently  and  de- 
fiantly.    "  Mind  your  own  business,  and  don't  interfere  1" 

"  This  is  ray  business  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  demand  to 
know  the  reason  why  you  are  illtreating  this  lad  ?" 

"  Help,  gentlemen — help  !"  said  she  boy,  who  was 
writhing  on  the  ground,  as  though  suffering  great  agony. 
"  Save  me  from  that  man  !  1  am  one  mass  of  weals  and 
bruises  from  head  to  foot !  He  is  flogging  me  along  the 
road !" 

"  Wliere  to  ?" 

The  boy  liesitat*«l  -riT  A  moment,  and  th«n,  in  a  choldng 
Voice.  !if  dv'Hered  : 

•'  To  the  workliouse !" 

"Yes."  said  Mr.  Wantlin,  "thework'us — that's  where 
I  sr;  t;i  king  the  young  scamp!" 

•  A  ud  what  has  he  been  doing,  that  you  should  treat 
him  in  this  barbarous  manner  ?" 

All-.  Wantlin  seemed  inclined  to  return  some  defiant 
mswer,  but  upon  taking  a  second  look  at  our  two  friends, 
bo  altered  his  mind. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  cringing 
voice.  "  This  'ere  boy  is  the  most  horfuUest  scamp  there 
is  in  the  world  !" 

"  What  has  he  don«  ?" 

"  Done  ?  Yeu  mean  what  hasnt  he  done^he  has  do^i 
everything  that  is  bad,  and  to-night  he  finished  up  by 
makin'  his  escape  from  the  work'us." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "it  seems 
to  me  only  natural." 

"  He  is  a  pauper,  sir — a  miserable  pauper !  His  father  and 
mother  died  paupers,  and  he  hsis  been  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pense and  a  trouble  since  he  was  born." 

"  Then  I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  of  bis  eacs«</9, 
and  rejoice  at  being  rid  of  him?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  gentlemen.  A  nic«  exaa^,»>-  > 
that  would  be  to  set!  Must  a  pauper  do  just  wliAt  tea 
'ikes  ?    Certainly  not !" 

"  But  what  are  you  ?" 

"  Me,  sir  ?"  returned  Mr.  Wantlin.  "  I  am  the  bcadio." 

"And  when  this  boy  made  his  escape,  did  yoM  run  --ifter 
him  ?" 

•'  That's  just  it,  sir.  In  course  1  did,  and  snch  a  dauce 
'jHs  tie  It'll  me  no  one  knows.     At  last  I  cotchfld  'aim.' 

'•  But,"  said  Tom  Kinj?,  indignantly,  "do  jrou  mean  to 
tell  me  that  because  lie  ;i)aiii:  liis  o-cajie  >o;i  I'eat  him 
in  tills  manner  P'' 

"  In  course  !  He  lay  down  in  the  road  and  pretended 
he  could  not  walk  any  farther.  Do  you  think  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  to  be  set  at  defiance  in  this 
manner  ?  I  whacked  him  till  he  got  up — and  what  if  I 
4id  ? — wliat  dof^s  it  matter  ? — i.sn't  he  a  pauper  i'" 
"  It  dooB  matter,  as  I  think  you  will  find,  my  lad,"  con- 


tiaoed  Term  King,  addressing  the  boy.    "  Uoaa  iuib  ihai. 
apeak  the  truth  ? — have  you  escaped  from  the  workhouse  >" 

"  You  won't  take  me  back,  shall  you,  sir  ?" 

"No,  don't  be  afraid  of  that  !" 
>  "  Yes,  sir.  I  escaped  be  cause  Mr.  Wantlin  did  nothing 
but  beat  and  illuse  me  from  morning  to  night.  I  am  half 
ivarved  too,  and  that's  how  it  wes  I  could  not  run  fast 
enough  to  make  my  escape.  I  fell  down  ou  the  ground 
and  couldn't  get  up  again,  and  then  of  course  be  caiight 
me." 

Mr.  Wantlin  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  our 
friends  looked  at  him,  and  he  fancied  that  be  had  made  a 
mistaRe  and  Ijeen  rather  too  humble,  so  he  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  to  carry  things  off  with  a  high  hand. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  all,"  he  said.  "  I  have  satis- 
fied your  curiosity,  so  just  go  and  mind  your  own  bu-sinesa 
leaving  me  to  mind  mine  !" 

"  And  what  is  your  Imsiness  ?" 

"  To  take  him  back  to  the  work'us,  In  course." 

"  No — no,  gentlemen,"  screamed  the  boy — "  save  me, 
gentlemen  !  Don't  let  him  take  me  back ;  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  pauper." 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  Cheer  up,  we  will  not  allow 
him  to  take  you  back  i" 

"  Oh,  won't  you,'"  said  Mr.  Wantlin.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject?  I  am  an  officer 
of  the  law,  and  beware  how  yon  interfere  with  me !" 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  are !  You  are  an  infamous  brute, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man  I" 

Tom  King  darted  forward  and  seized  the  beadl  e  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Off  with  his  neckcloth,  Claude !"  he  cried,  "  and  tie  his 
arms  together  with  it." 

"  All  right  I" 

Before  b^  could  resist  in  the  least,  Mr.  ^''antlin  found 
his  arms  tied  tightfly  behind  his  back 

"Now,  my  lad,"  said  Ton>  King,  speaking  in  a  kind 
voice,  "  we  are  goin?  to  ne)p  you  to  take  your  own  part. 
Get  up — don't  \x>  irightened." 

The  b<^7  struggled  painfully  to  his  feet. 

"  iiow  pick  up  that  strap,"  continued  Tom.  "  I  will  hold 
the  beadle  tightly,  and  do  you  give  him  as  good  a  thrash- 
ing as  your  strength  will  permit." 

The  boy  hesitiited. 

"Don't  b©  afraid,"  said  Tom  again.  "Perhaps  if  he 
knows  what  the  strap  tastes  like  he  won't  feel  so  much  in- 
clined to  beat  other  children  with  it,  and  I'll  take  care 
that  he  doesn't  get  you  into  his  power  again." 

This  encouraged  the  boy,  and  in  spite  of  the  horrible 
threats  to  which  Mr.  Wantlin  gave  utterance,  he  took 
hold  of  the  strap  as  Tom  King  had  directed,  and  laid 
about  him  with  it  in  a  manner  that  was  surprising,  con- 
sidering his  emaciated  condition. 

The  beadle  uttered  frantic  howls. 

When  the  boy  showed  signs  of  flagging,  our  frienda 
urged  him  to  continue. 

The  strap  was  a  thick,  heavy  one,  and  the  blows  it  gave 
were  very  severe. 

At  last  the  boy  could  wield  it  no  longer. 

"  I  think  that  will  do,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Ton  have 
given  him  a  lesson  which  he  (Jeserves!  Now,  Claude, 
take  the  strap,  and  we  will  fasten  him  to  this  young 
tre?." 

There  was  a  tree  growing  close  by  the  roadside,  and  to 
this  they  secured  the  beadle  by  passing  it  through  his 
arms  where  they  were  pinionefl,  and  buckling  it  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  said  Tom  King,  "  I  will  do  for  you 
all  that  lies  in  my  power.  Here  is  some  money.  Take  care 
of  it ;  the  beadle  won't  be  able  to  run  after  you  for  a  long 
while.  You  make  use  of  the  time  to  get  as  far  off  m 
possible." 

"  You  shall  suffer  for  all  this  I"  howled  Mr  Wantlin — 
''  you  shall  all  suffer  for  it !" 

"Be  sUent!"  saidTom  King  "If  you  uttet  another 
word  I  will  take  up  the  strap  m.^elf,  and  I  sh».'a't  put  it 
down  again  in  a  hurry  !" 

After  this  speech  the  beadle  held  his  tongue. 

The  boy  was  greatly  terrified  and  exhausted,  yet  ho 
was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  he  had  of  deliveranoe 
from  his  foe. 

With  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  thanked 
Tom  King  for  his  gift,  and  hastened  off. 

"  That  is  an  adventure  which  has  not  done  us  mi«oii 
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good/'  said  Tom  King,  "  but  yet  we  hare  done  a  good 

Ji^w°  one  who  could  not  help  himself." 
..  *  "^  V'l?"^*^  ^*'®  ^^"^  oowards,"  said  Claude  Duval, 
-uch^'barbarftr''  ^^  *""^  "^"'"''^  *^'  continuation  of 

"Wefihould." 

th^Ll^'ll"!'^*'^**®'^  forward,  but  upon  lookinj?  up 
they  saw  that  day  was  breaking,  and  they  gave  up  all 
hope  of  another  adventure.  ■/   »     '  "p  »" 

,.  Jn-%  ^°"'®^,  *^^'''  a",ention  to  looking  out  some 
place  of  oonoealment  or  shelter,  where  they  could  pass 
away  the  time  unUl  night  again  arrived.  ^ 

J. he  morning  came  on  with  great  rapidity. 

in  a  little  while  our  friends  could  distinguish  every- 
thing around  them. 

T  +1-^1®  "®  r^'  far  from  a  town,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and 
fntifl°"^?*J'^*°.'^'"''«  to  P*"  through  it  now, 

Sh^u^W  be  abroad'' °''*"  '^''''^  '"^''^  ""»*  '^^-^ 
No,  11«.— BI.ACK  Bess. 


"Forward,  then  !  In  all  such  matters  ws  are  quite 
willing  to  be  guided  by  you." 

The  highwaymen  set  forward  at  a  gallop,  buteretl.py 
had  gone  far  they  perceived  in  the  distance  the  form  ot 
a  young  man. 

He  was  hurrying  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  there  was 
about  him  a  general  appearance  of  wildness  and  dis- 
traction. 

In  the  clear  morning  air  the  highwaymen  conld  see 
mm  with  great  distinctness,  and  somehow  or  other 
they  felt  strangely  curious  about  him. 

Leaping  rapidly  over  a  hedge,  the  young  man  ran  en 
at  the  same  rapid  speed  towards  a  clump  of  trees  that 
was  at  no  great  distance. 

Our  friends  pressed  onward,  wondering  what  he  (vaa 
about  to  do. 

To  their  astonishment  they  saw  him  pause  at  the 
root  or  one  of  the  trees. 
Then  he  made  some  furious  and  desperate  gesticula- 
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tions,  after  which  he  began  rapidly  to  climb  one  of 
them. 

"Is  that  a  mad  man  ?"  asked  Tom  King:. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Claude  Duval ;  "  his  be- 
havlour  is  very  extraordinary  ;  let  us  find  it  out.  People 
don't  ascend  trees  in  that  manner  for  notuing." 


CHAPTER  DLL 

DICK  TURPIN  HAS  ONE  MORE  NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  HIS 
LIFE,AND  IS  INDEBTED  TO  BL.ACK  BESS  FOR  HIS  SAFETY. 

The  more  Mr.  Wriggles  pondered  over  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Mr.  Tuttle'a  mansion,  the 
more  mystified  he  felt. 

The  great  point  to  be  decided  was  the  insanity  of  Mr. 
Tuttle.  If  he  was  mad,  of  course  it  would  be  folly  to 
take  notice  of  what  he  said  ;  but  if  he  was  not,  how  then  ? 
Mr.  AVriggles  rubbed  his  head  perplexedly. 

In  vain,  however,  did  he  try  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion upon  the  subject. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do. 

"  I  will  remain  somewhere  about  here  until  nightfall," 
he  said.  "  If  Dick  Turpin  is  in  the  mansion  (and  it  is 
quite  possible),  lie  will  not  think  of  stirring  out  till  after 
«tark  ;  and  if  he  is  there,  so  sure  as  night  comes  he  will 
try  to  slip  away.  I  can  see  nothing  of  him,  I  have  no  track 
whatever,  and  this  is  my  only  resource.  I  will  stay 
here  aud  rest,  and  see  what  turns  up." 

Mr.  Wriggles  concealed  himself  and  men  in  various 
positions,  and  left  with  them  instructions  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  caught  siglit  of  Dick  Turpin  they  were  at 
once  to  apprise  him  of  the  fact— if  not,  they  were  to  re- 
main until  he  came  to  them. 

The  day  slowly  passed  away,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it 
began  to  grow  dusk,  the  police  officers  redoubled  their 
vigilance. 

Eventually  one  of  them  had  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud  enter  the  stable. 

No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  threshold,  than  this 
officer  hastened  to  where  Mr.  Wriggles  lay  concealed, 
and  informed  him  of  what  he  had  seen. 

The  impurpled  countenance  of  the  chief  police  officer 
expanded  into  a  smile  of  intense  delight. 

His  watcliing  and  waiting  had  met  with  afuUre^Tard. 

With  anxious  speed  he  collected  his  men  arOund  him 
and  hastened  to  the  stable  door. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  Dick  Turpiu  swing  Maud 
into  the  saddle. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  addressed  his  men  in 
the  manner  recorded  at  the  end  of  a  previous  chapter. 

Kushini?  forward  in  obedience  to  his  words,  the  officers 
surrounded  the  highwayman  and  his  steed. 

Turpin  had  half  expected  some  demonstration  of  this 
sort,  and  therefore  was  not  so  much  taken  by  surprise 
as  he  might  have  been. 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  touched  Black  Bess 
upon  the  flank  in  order  to  cause  her  to  bound  forward. 

But  Air.  Wriggles  had  determined  to  make  a  last  aud 
desperate  attempt  to  capture  the  redoubtable  highway- 
man. 

Springing  forward,  he  seized  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle 
just  in  time  to  prevent  her  setting  off  at  full  gallop. 

Mr.  Wriggles  pointed  his  pistol  full  at  Dick  Turpiu 
and  Maud,  while  he  cried  : 

"  Yield — yield  this  moment,  or  I  fire  !" 

"  Take  that !"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle,  suddenly. 

The  worthy  lady  was  much  astonished  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  last  events,  but  understanding  what  was 
Mr.  Wriggles'  intention,  she  suddenly  seized  the  stable 
broom,  which  lay  convenient  to  her  hand 

Just  as  Mr.  Wriggles  called  upon  Dick  Turpin  to  sur- 
render, she  made  a  sudden  charge  with  thk  novel  wea- 
pon,  holding  it  much  in  the  position  that  a  soldier  does 
when  he  has  a  bayonet  fixed  on  the  end  of  his  musket. 

It  struck  Mr.  Wriggles  full  in  the  face,  and  his  mouth 
was  open.  The  hard  bristles  entered  it,  and  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  what    he  was  about  to  say. 

So  astonished  was  he  at  the  unexpectedness  of  this 
assault,  and  so  disconcerted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  it, 
that  he  released  his  hold  upon  the  bridle  of  Black  Bess 
and  staggered  back  several  paces. 

"  Take  that !"  cried  Mrs.  Tuttle,  who  was  much  elated 
with  the  victory  she  had  gained — "  take  that !  It  is 
my  turn  now  !  I  owes  you  all  a  grudge !" 


With  these  words  she  followed  up  her  attack  wicu 
the  stable  broom,  only  she  used  the  weapon  in  a  differ- 
ent manner. 

Whirling  it  in  the  air  like  an  Indian  club,  she  brought 
it  down  with  full  force  upon  the  head  of  the  chief  police 
officer. 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  see  this  last  portion  of  the  en- 
counter. 

Black  Bess  was  impatient  to  be  free,  and  as  soon  aa 
Mr.  Wriggles  released  his  hold  upon  the  rein,  she  gave 
one  tremendous  bound  forward  and  galloped  oS  at  a 
furious  rate. 

It  was  madness  to  follow  her. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  several  s^nots  were 
fired,  but  not  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  aim  to  do  any 
damage. 

Turpin  directed  the  course  of  his  steed  straight  across 
the  grounds,  quite  heedless  of  the  amount  of  damage  ho 
might  do  to  the  shruLa  and  flowers. 

He  passed  by  the  gable  end  of  the  hall,  and  just  as 
he  did  so  a  window  was  dashed  violently  open. 

Poor  Mr.  Tuttle  appeared  at  it. 

It  was  evident  he  caught  sight  of  the  flying  highway- 
man, for  he  uttered  a  cry  of  distress  and  clapped  both 
his  hands  to  his  liead. 

That  was  all  Dick  saw,  for,  with  a  rush,  the  house 
was  left  behind. 

'■  One  more  escape,  dear  Maud  !"  said  Turpin,  as  he 
pressed  his  fair  companion  closer  to  him — "one  more 
escape,  for  we  are  both  unhurt." 

Maud  was  weeping. 

"  Don't  weep,  dear  one,  the  danger  is  over  now." 

"  But  this  is  dreadful,"  sobbed  Maud.  "  Are  we  to 
have  no  rest  ?— will  not  the  officers  allow  us  even  a  little 
peace  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.  They  are  too  intent  upon  my  capture, 
and  the  many  defeats  they  have  had  so  far  from  dis- 
heartening them  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  them 
more  persevering." 

Tliere  was  a  pause,  which  lasted  several  moments. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  The  offioers  are  in  pursuit  of  iis,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can 
hear  the  sound  of  their  horses  on  the  road  behind  us. 
Don't  be  alarmed — they  are  at  a  great  distance.  I  have 
no  doubt,  now  that  Black  Bess  has  had  rest  and  food, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  distance  them  easily." 

Maud  endeavoured  to  look  back. 

"  I  can  ^»e  nothing  of  them,"  she  said  at  length. 

"  I  hope  yoa  can't.  I  sliouid  be  vexed  indeed  if  they 
were  within  sight.  They  are  at  a  great  distance,  and 
every  moment  the  sound  of  their  horses'  feet  growa 
more  and  more  indistinct." 

"  I  can  hear  nothing." 

"  Nor  I  now.  But  Maud,  it  will  not  do  for  this  sort 
of  thing  to  continue— it  will  wear  you  out  entirely  ;  you 
must  have  some  rest  and  peace,  even  if  I  don't." 

"  No—  no,  with  you — let  me  be  with  you  !" 

"  We  will  talk  this  matter  over,  Maud.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  yon  what 
I  have  to  propose." 

"  It  must  not  involve  a  separation." 

"  Listen,  we  will  push  forward  at  the  best  speed  we 
can  make  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  When  morn- 
ing comes  I  will  look  out  for  some  retired  little  cottage, 
and  when  I  have  found  one  I  shall  halt  there." 

"  For  what  ?" 

"For  rest  for  you,  for  myself,  aud  for  Black  Bess. 
Wo  shall  all  need  it.  I  shall  try  if  I  cannot  make  some 
arrangement  with  the  immates  of  the  cottage  to  allow 
you  to  stay  with  them." 

"  Not  by  myself  P" 

"  Yes,  dear  one,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  I  will  give 
you  my  reasons  for  wishing  this  course  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  you  will  be  in  peace  and  security, 
and  will  be  able  to  recover  yourself  from  the  effects  of 
what  has  lately  happened." 

"  And  yon,  what  shall  you  do  ?" 

"  There  are  many  things  which  I  am  compelled  to  do. 
You  have  not  forgotten  the  plan  which  I  proposed,  and 
which  was  agreed  "o  ?" 

"  You  mean  with  regard  to  taking  an  inn  ?" 

"  Yes,  tliat  is  what  1  mean.  Tom,  Claude,  and  Jack,  as 
you  are  already  aware,  havegonedown  to  theNew  Forest 
in  furtherance  of  that  object.    It  was  appointed  that 
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we  should  meet  at  the  deserted  mansion,  and  by  to- 
morrow at  the  furthest  1  should  say  they  will  return." 
Maud  olung  closer  to  Diok.  Stie  guessed  what  was 
coming,  and  yet  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  opposition 
to  it. 

"  It  may  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief  if 
thoy  arrive  and  find  no  one  there,  they  might  even  fall 
into  some  trap  laid  for  them  by  the  officers.    Sirely  you 
would  not  wish  such  a  calamity  as  that  to  happen  P" 
"  No,  no." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not." 

"  Yoa  intend  to  leave  me  at  this  cottage  while  you  re- 
pair to  the  deserted  mansion  and  meet  your  com- 
panions ?" 

"  Exactly.  You  will  be  in  peace  and  security,  and  so  I 
shall  be  relieved  of  one  very  great  responsibility  ;  and  do 
not  be  offended,  I  sliall  be  much  safer  alone  and  with 
no  one  to  look  after  but  myself,  than  I  should  be  if  I 
had  to  be  answerable  for  your  safety  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  But  will  it  nob  bo  very  dangerous  to  return  to  the 
deserted  mansion  ?" 

"  There  will  bo  danger,  I  admit,  yet  not  so  much  as 
my  three  friends  would  run  were  they  to  go  there  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  hunted  out  by 
the  police  ofiBloers." 

"  But  could  you  not  manage  to  meat  them  at  some 
other  place,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  the 
deserted  mansion  at  all  ?" 

"I  fear  not.  I  shall  approach  with  great  caution,  for 
I  shall  know  just  what  danger  I  may  have  to  encounter, 
and  there  is  another  reason  why  I  should  return,  and 
the  sooner  I  do  so  the  better.  Do  you  not  remember  tliat 
we  have  a  large  sum  of  money  concealed  in  the  upper 
room  ?  Wnen  we  were  surprised  on  the  staircase  by  the 
entrance  of  the  police  officers,  we  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  fetch  this  money  and  take  it  with  us  in 
our  flight.  It  would,  I  think,  be  very  foolish  to  allow  that 
money  to  remain  without  making  an  offort  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  again.  A  large  amount  of  money  must  ba 
obtained  before  wo  can  carry  out  the  plan  that  will  en- 
sure our  safety,  and  you  will  admit  that  not  only  would  it 
take  a  longer  timo,  but  the  risk  would  be  very  much 
greater  if  we  collected  the  money  again  on  tho  highway." 

"  But  the  offi.^ers  may  have  already  taken  it." 

"  I  scarcely  feel  afraid  of  that,  Mr.  Wriggles  and 
those  of  his  man  who  were  unwoanded  pursued  us  ;  tlio 
wounded  only  remained ;  these  have,  doubtless,  taken 
their  departure,  and  ton  to  one  if  the  thought  of  searching 
tho  deserted  mansion  ever  entered  their  heads  ;  but  I  am 
aure  the  danger  7?ill  be  groat,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  dread  while  youareabsenton  thisexisursion." 

"  Nay,  Maud,  be  brave!  Surely  you  would  not  wish 
mo  to  hold  back,  and  be  the  means,  probably,  of  causing 
tho  capture  of  my  throe  comrades  ?" 

"  No,  no — not  that !" 

"  Well,  then,  reconoilo  yourself  to  my  absence  as  vvell 
jis  you  can.  Will  it  not  bo  better  for  you  to  remain  at 
the  cottage,  as  I  proposed  ?" 

"  I  should  feel  safer,  and  suffer  less  anxiety  if  I  was 
with  you." 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  increase  my  danger, 
which  you  infallibly  would  do  if  you  accompany  me." 

"  I  will  stay,  then,  though  I  feel  most  reluctant  to  do 

80." 

"  Cheer  up,  Maud— better  days  will  soon  arrive  !  If 
our  three  friends  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  tlie  miser's  chest  of  gold — and  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  prevent  them  — why,  then,  all  will  be  well.  I 
shall  meet  them,  and  then  we  shall  have  more  i  lian  suffi- 
cient money  to  carry  out  our  acnenie,  and  bring  it  to 
the  utmost  nerfeotion." 

"  Don't  bo  off  Mided  at  what  I  am  ab">nt  to  say,"  ex- 
claimed M  lud.     "  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Ask  it  freely." 

''  Then,  are  you  not  tired  of  this  life  of  desperate  dan- 
ger and  adventure  ?  It  cmnot  last  forever.  Some  d.iy 
or  other  it  must  end — meet  with  a  sudden  if  not  itrnomi- 
nious  termination.     Why  not  quit  this  mode  of  life  ?" 

I'urpin  was  silent. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you— better  for  all  of  U3," 
continued  Maud,  nrgingly,  "  Think  of  what  I  have 
said,  and  answer  me." 

"  I  am  a  highwayman,  Maud, and  all  the  world  knows 
it ;  and  a  highwayman  I  must  remain.    They  would  not 


suffer  me  to  be  any  tiling  else.  No,  no,  I  must  not  think 
of  that — you  must  not  think  of  it.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. How,  think  you,  could  I  obtain  a  livelihood  ? 
Who  would  employ  me  ?" 

''You  forget,"  said  Maud,  "what  a  large  sura  of 
money  you  possess— surely  sufficient  to  keep  us  from 
want  for  a  long  time." 

"  But  it  doesn't  belong  to  mo,  Maud  ;  only  a  fourth 
portion  of  it  is  mine.  If  I  possessed  the  whole,  then 
there  would  be  some  possibility  of  carrying  out  your 
plan.  I  might  indeed  feel  induced  to  retire  from  this 
adventurous  life.  We  should  liave  sufficient  to  main- 
tain us  in  a  foreign  laud  ;  but  as  things  are,  it  is  idle  to 
think  about  it." 

"  Don't  say  that  I" 

"Why  not  P  It  is  the  truth.  As  I  said  before,  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  would  be  of  little  use  ;  and  besides, 
I  should  have  to  gain  tho  permission  of  my  three  com- 
rades," 

Maud  sobbed  and  wept. 

"  Don't  feel  disappointed  and  sad,  I  will  promise  you 
this,  when  we  all  meet  we  will  ascertain  exactly  what 
amount  of  money  we  have.  The  proposition  you  have 
made  to-night  shall  then  be  considered,  and  we  will  de- 
cide whether  that  shall  be  acted  upon,  or  whether  the 
scheme  originally  proposed  shall  be  adopted," 

Maud  made  no  reply  ;  she  felt  it  would  be  useless  to 
speak. 

Her  only  hope  was,  that  events  would  take  such  a 
turn  as  to  make  Dick  Turpin's  comrades  agree  to  her 
suggestion. 

Dick  Turpin  was  silent,  and  one  glance  into  his  coun- 
tenance would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  anyone  aware 
that  he  was  thinking  deeply  over  what  had  just  been 
said  to  him. 

A  long  time  •lapsed  before  any  more  words  were  ex- 
changed. 

From  the  starting,  Dick  Turpin  had  pursued  one  uni- 
form direction,  and  he  still  followed  it. 

His  attentive  ear  failed  to  catch  any  sound  that  indi- 
cated the  officers  were  on  his  track. 

All  around  was  as  silent  as  it  was  dark. 

He  slightly  increased  the  speed  Black  Bess  was  going, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  get  still  further  off,  and  he  wished 
to  come  to  a  halt  soon  after  sunrise, 

"  Look,  Maud,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Do  you  see  that 
faint  line  of  light  in  the  horizon  yonder  P — that  shows 
the  dawn  to  be  close  at  hand.  In  a  little  time  it  will 
be  quite  light.  Then  the  sun  will  rise,  and  after  that  I 
trust  we  shall  find  some  place  that  will  be  suitable  for 
our  purpose." 


CHAPTER  DLII. 

DICK    TURPIN  BIDS    MAUD    FAREWELL,    AND    DEPARTS 
ON    HIS    PERILOUS   JOURNEY. 

When  at  last  the  morning  fairly  broke,  Maud  raised 
her  head  from  Turpin's  shoulder,  and  looked  around  her. 

Slie  found  they  were  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  a  part,  too,  with  which 
she  was  not  at  all  familiar. 

Nothing  but  trees  and  fields  were  around  them  ;  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  single  ha'oitation. 

"  I  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before,"  said 
Turpin,  "  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  we  shall,  after  mount- 
ing yonder  hill,  come  in  sight  of  a  farm-house.  It  is 
there  where  I  propose  you  shall  stop." 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  Turpin  pointed  to  a  long,  steep 
hill,  a  considerable  dietuice  off,  and  beyond  which,  no- 
thins^  could  be  seen  save  the  clear  n,orniiig  skv. 

Did;  allowed  131  ck  Bess  to  ascend  this  hil  at  a  walk. 

Carrying  a  doiude  bunlen  for  so  long  had  much  fa- 
tijfued  the  gallant  creatnre. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  tho  ascent,  Dick  Turpin 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  some  scheme— some  tule 
which  he  could  tell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house, 
in  order  to  account  in  the  first  place  for  his  coming 
there  in  so  strange  a  fashion,  and  secondly,  for  leaving 
Maud  behind  him. 

He  was  well  aware  that  without  ho  gave  some  palpable 
and  sufficient  reason,  the  people  would  not  rest  satis- 
fied, but  their  curiosity  would  be  roused,  and  this  inight 
lead  to  the  worst  possible  results. 

Diok  had  an  invective  brain,  and  in  a  general  way  he 
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■was  never  at  a  loss  to  think  of  eomethinj  which  would 
have  the  eEEeot  of  completely  deceiving  those  he  ad- 
dressed. As  aa  instanoe,  wa  may  remind  the  reader  of 
the  clever  manner  in  whioh  he  told  his  tale  to  Mr.  Tuttle. 
The  present  case,  however,  was  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult. 

By  the  time  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached,  he  had 
formed  the  bare  outline  of  a  plan,  which  he  Imagined, 
Tvhen  matured,  would  be  just  the  thingr. 

He  allowed  Black  Bess  to  pause  on  the  top  of  this 
hill,  and  recover  herself  a  little  from  her  exertions. 

He  took  the  opportunity  of  surveying  the  country 
around  him. 

His  first  thought  was  concerning  the  offi  !ers>,  and  he 
looked  in  the  direction  he  had  come,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  them  were  in  sight. 

He  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  his  ob- 
servations. The  morning  was  a  remarkably  clear  one. 
His  face  was  turned  towards  the  west,  and  the  sun  be- 
hind him  shone  with  great  power  and  beauty  upon  every- 
thing that  lay  in  this  direction. 

Tlie  most  searching  gaze,  however,  failed  to  discern 
the  least  signs  of  the  police  officers,  and  ha  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  last  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
shake  them  off  entirely. 

He  turned  round,  with  his  countenance  expressive  of 
calmness  and  content. 

Raising  his  riding. v^hip,  he  pointed  with  it  to  a  large, 
old-fashioned  farm-house,  situate  about  half-way  down 
the  hill. 

It  was  almost  surrounded  by  trees,  but  the  thatched 
roof  and  the  red  chimney-pots  could  ba  clearly  seen. 

"  There,  Maud,"  he  said,  "  is  a  place  where  I  hope  to 
find  shelter  and  refuge.  What  an  air  of  calmness  the 
whole  place  has  !  Is  it  not  delightful  ?  Surely  here — 
if  anywhere — you  will  be  safe  from  all  harm  !" 

Maud  gazed  upon  the  fair  scene  spread  out  before  her 
■with  feelings  of  the  greatest  delight,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  remaining  for  a 
lima  in  this  peaceful,  secluded  spot. 

Her  heart  throbbed  painfully  as  she  thought  how 
happy  she  should  be  if  she  could  but  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  as  much  quietude. 

Dick  Turpin  gazed  with  unmingled  pleasure  at  the 
fair  scene  before  him  ;  no  one  could  help  doing  so,  and 
the  longer  he  gazed,  the  more  did  the  desire  for  rest 
and  peace  come  over  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said — "  we  will  make  our  way  at  once  to. 
wards  this  peaceful  habitation  ;  I  have  great  hopes  of 
being  able  to  obtain  shelter  there,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  entirely  remove  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion." 
Bather  more  than  half-way  down  the  hill  there  was 
a  small  white  gate,  and  before  this  Dick  Turpin  paused. 
It  was  only  latched,  and  he  opened  it  easily  by  means 
of  his  riding-whip  ;  it  closed  of  itself. 

A  windinij  roid  led  from  the  gate  to  the  farm-house, 
and  along  this  ho  took  his  way,  to  the  intense  astonish- 
ment  of  one  or  two  farm  labourers,  who  at  that  early 
hour  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 

In  a  little  more  than  five  minutes,  he  reached  the 
homestead,  and  paused  before  the  rustic  porch. 

He  slipped  quickly  from  the  saddle,  and  assisted 
Maud  to  dismount. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  the  door  of  the  farm-house 
was  opened,  the  inmates  apparently  having  either  seen 
or  heard  the  arrival. 

Quite  a  cluster  of  heads  appeared  in  the  doorway,  but 
Dick  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  person  of  a  little  ruddy 
man  with  small,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  face  of  fiery  red- 
ness. 

From  his  manner,  and  jolly,  contented  look,  Turpin 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must  be  the  owner  of 
the  farm-house. 
Taking  off  his  hat,  he  made  a  low  bow. 
"  I  have  called  here,"  he  said,  "  to  request  your  hospi- 
tality for  myself  and  this  lady.  We  are  much  fatigued, 
having  travelled  very  many  miles.  Yours  is  the  only 
house  we  have  seen  for  several  hours,  and,  not  knowing 
how  far  we  might  have  to  go  before  we  saw  another,  I 
thought  I  would  come  up  to  you  and  ask  you  if  you 
would  allow  us  to  remain  here  for  a  little  while  ?" 

"  You  did  quite  right,  air  !"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  hearty 
■voice.  "  Come  in — come  in  !  You  are  heartily  welcome 
to  tho  host  the  houss  oan  afford '    It  was  lucky  you 


stopped,  for,  if  you  were  going  towards  London,  you 
would  have  to  travel  at  least  ten  miltia  before  you  came  to 
the  next  house,  and  that's  only  a  farm-house,  as  this  is.' ' 
While  speaking  these  words,  the  farmer,  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  ushered  Dick  Turpin  and  Maud 
into  his  humble  dwelling. 

A  lad  about  ten  years  of  age  sprang  forward  and 
said  : 

"  1  will  take  the  gentleman's  horse  round  to  the  stable, 
father." 
"  Do  so,  my  lad.  And  now,  wife,  lay  the  cloth." 
This  was  a  better  reception  than  Dick  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  He  was  glad,  for,  judging  by  what  had  already 
taken  place,  he  fancied  he  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  remainder  of  his  plan. 

A  substantial  meal  was  placed  upon  the  table,  of 
which  they  partook  with  a  heartiness  that  delighted  the 
old  farmer  exceedingly. 

During  the  meal  they  chatted  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects, and  when  it  was  over  Dick  rose,  and,  addressing 
the  farmer,  said : 

"  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
walk  with  you  round  to  the  stable,  and  have  a  look  at 
my  horse." 

'•  Certainly,  sir — certainly !  I  ana  most  willing  !  Here, 
dame,  give  me  my  hat  and  stick  '." 

Thus  equipped,  Turpin  and  the  farmer  sallied  out 
into  the  open  air. 

''  I  am  a  straightforward  man,"  said  Turpin, "  and  one 

of  few  words.    I  want  to  say  something  to  you — and  so  I 

shall  say  it  at  once,  without  any  beating  abi  'ut  the  bush." 

The  farmer  looked  up  into  Dick's  face  with  a  puzzled 

expression  on  hie  countenance  as  he  replied  .- 

"  I  do  like  anybody  that's  upright  and  down  straight. 
I  try  so  to  be  as  straightforward  as  I  can  myself." 

"  I  know  you  do,"  said  Dick — "  I  can  see  that  at  a 
glance." 

"  Can  you  now  f"  ejaculated  tho  farmer. 
'    "  I  can  assure  you  1  could  ;  and,  what's  more,  I  oould 
perceive  that  you  were  a  man  of  discretion,  and  that 
has  caused  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  take  you  into 
my  confidence." 

"  You  are  as  plain-spoken  a  gentleman  as  ever  I  met 
with,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
render  you  a  service." 

'•  Thanks — thanks !  Well,  then,  you  mutt  know  that 
I  am  an  offi  jer  in  the  army,  with  nothing  but  my  pay 
to  depend  upon," 

"  Which  isn't  much," 

"  It  is  very  little,"  said  Turpin,  "  but  that  didn't  pre- 
vent me  from  falling  in  love  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  who 
also  fell  in  love  with  me ;  but  her  parents  were  very, 
very  rich,  and  had  got  great  expectations.  Of  course 
they  would  not  listen  to  me,  a  poor  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  when  they  discovered  how  matters  stood  they  tried 
everytiiing  thoy  could  think  of  to  break  the  match. " 
The  farmer  was  deeply  interested. 
"A  man  of  your  experience,"  continued  Turpin, 
"  cannot  have  lived  all  these  years  without  knowing 
very  well  what  a  soldier  is  like." 

"  Well,  rather ;  and  I  should  say  I  know  'em.  and 
candidly  speaking,  I  don't  much  like  'em,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why  :  There  came  a  soger  oourtin'  my  wife,  that 
is  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  before  she  was  my  wife,  and 
I  very  nearly  lost  her  through  him,  for  the  women  are 
devilish  fond  of  a  red  coat.  I  gained  the  day  though," 
added  the  farmer,  with  a  chuckle,  as  though  the  recol- 
lection afforded  him  intense  delight.     ; 

Doubtless  he  would  have  favoured  the  highwayman 
with  a  long  tale,  but  Dick  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the 
humour  to  listen  to  it,  so  he  went  on  : 

''  I  determined  to  have  her  in  spite  of  all  of  them,  and 
she  was  quite  willing.  They  carried  her  off,  but  I  dis- 
covered  her  place  of  retreat,  communicated  with  her, 
and  at  last  obtained  a  meeting.  I  didn't  expect  to  snc- 
oeed,  but  nevertheless,  I  pressed  her  to  elope,  and  she 
consented.  I  had  made  no  preparations  for  such  an 
event,  and  had  only  one  horse  with  me.  I  know  if  you 
want  a  girl  you  must  take  her  while  she  is  in  the 
humour,  so  I  proposed  that  she  should  ride  on  the  saddle 
before  me." 

"  Good — good  !"  said  the  farmer,  rubbing  his  hands, 
'•  You  soldiers  have  a  strange  way  of  wooing." 
'•'  Ha'-'-ha '    I  belieye  you.    I  carried  her  oft  -as  yo-a 
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pee.  We  have  been  travelling  all  night  in  the  fashiojj 
I  described,  but  she  became  so  fatigued  I  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and  that  is  just  what  has  brought  us  here." 

Dick  looked  piercingly  into  the  farmer's  countenance, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  so  far  the  explanation  he 
had  given  was  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Dick,  "  I  have  come  to  the  most 
important  part  of  tiie  affair.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  girl  will  be  missed,  and  close  search  will  ba  made 
after  her.  I  shall  be  suspected,  and  they  know  where 
my  regiment  is  quartered.  They  will  be  sure  to  make 
a  call  there." 

"I  see." 

"  I  have  got  leave  of  absence,  but  my  time  expires  at 
eixo'olock  to-morrow  morning,  and  lam  bound  to  report 
myself  at  that  time.  If  I  don't,  I  shall  get  into  serious 
trouble.  I  told  you  I  had  made  no  preparations  for  this 
event,  because  I  did  not  expect  it.  And  now  to  tell  you 
what  I  want :  You  will  confer  a  very  great  favour  upon 
me  if  you  will  allow  the  young  lady  to  stay  at  your  house 
wiiile  I  ride  back  to  London,  and  report  myself  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  get  a  house  ready,  and  a  special 
licence.  When  1  have  done  that  I  shall  comeback,  and 
of  course,  all  the  rest  will  be  all  plain  sailing;  for,  after 
we  are  married,  her  friends  will  have  to  grin,  and  bear 
and  abide  by  it,  ana  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job." 

"  Very  true  !"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Well,  now,  Would  you  mind  taking  care  of  the  lady, 
under  these  circumstances  ?  I  shall  only  be  absent  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  you  will  do  us  both  a  very  great 
service,  for  she  loves  me  to  distraction,  and  she  would 
break  her  heart  if  we  were  parted  I" 

"  Here's  my  hand  on  it,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  You 
may  consider  it  as  settled  and  agreed." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  I  hope  I 
»hall  live  to  see  the  day  wheu  1  shall  be  able  to  make 
you  some  return  for  this  kindness." 

"Pho — pho  !  Don't  speak  about  that!  lam  quite 
willing  to  assist  you.  Lead  the  way.  Your  talk 
makes  me  feel  quite  young  again.  But  here's  the  stable. 
Come  in,  you  will  find  your  horse  all  right." 

Diok  followed  the  farmer  into  the  stable,  where  he 
liad  the  eatisfaotion  of  finding  Black  Bess  very  com- 
fortable. 

He  repeated  his  thanks  to  the  farmer  again  and 
again. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  the  success  he  had 
met  with,  and  so  far  as  he  eould  tell,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  Maud  would  remain  in  safety  and  peace 
at  the  farm-houae  for  a  few  days,  while  he  rejoined  his 
companions  and  gained  possessiou  of  the  money  they 
had  left  in  the  deserted  mansion. 

He  spent  some  time  in  strolling  about  the  grounds, 
conversing  with  the  farmer,  and  then  returned  to  the 
house. 

He  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Maud  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

At  dusk,  however,  he  announced  his  intention  of  de- 
parting, and  requested  that  his  horse  should  be  got  ready. 

He  had  whispered  to  Maud  and  told  her  that  he  had 
made  matters  right  with  the  farmer,  but  had  not  ex- 
plained. 

He  bid  the  farmer  and  hia  family  good-bye,  and  loft 
the  farm-house. 

Maud  followed  him  with  a  tearful  countenance  and  a 
sinking  heart. 

The  inmates  of  the  homestead  understood  perfectly 
well  that  the  lovers  were  about  to  part,  and  so  they  left 
them  alone. 

Upon  reaching  the  outside  of  the  farm-house,  Maud 
clung  to  Dick  and  placed  her  head  against  his  breast. 

He  reassured  her,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  told 
how  successful  he  had  been  with  the  farmer,  and  ac- 
quainted her  with  the  details  of  the  story  he  had  told 
him  to  account  for  their  presence  there  in  such  a  fashion. 

Maud  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile. 

'■  And  now,"  said  Turpin,  "  remain  here.  Be  calm — 
be  content !  I  may  be  absent  two  or  three  days,  but  do 
i:ot  let  that  alarm  you  ;  I  will  take  every  possible  care  to 
keep  out  of  danger,  and  wKi  run  no  unnecessary  risk.  As 
soon  as  ever  I  can  obtain  the  money  and  rejoin  my  com- 
rades, I  will  return  and  take  you  from  this  place  !  I 
have  much  to  do,  but  while  I  am  engaged  upon  it  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  in  perfect 


safety,  for  in  this  farm-house,  surrounded  by  these  kind 
people,  what  harm  can  happen  to  you  ?" 

"  None — none  to  me,"  sobbed  Maud  ;  "  it  is  you  who 
are  running  into  danger." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  don't  let  that  alarm  you.  I  have 
come  safely  out  of  more  dangerous  enterprises  than  this 
one  !  Do  not  betray  me  by  any  incautious  word  or  act, 
and  then  all  will  be  well." 

"  But  when  may  I  expect  you  ?" 

"  On  the  third  night  from  now,  but  not  before  ;  it  will 
be  towards  morning,  so  until  then  make  yourself  as  con- 
tented as  you  can,  and  after  that  expect  rae." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Dick  Turpin,  pressing 
her  close  to  his  heart,  said  : 

"We  must  part.  Farewell!  Remember,  I  only  leave 
jou  for  a  short  time  and  shall  soon  return,  and  if  you 
will  consider  all  that  I  am  going  to  do,  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  very  dangerous  after  all. 
I  have  only  one  caution,  do  not  suffer  your  alarm  to  be 
so  great  as  to  be  the  means  of  arousing  suspicion  iu  the 
minds  of  these  people.     And  now,  farewell !" 

Maud  felt  heart-broken,  but  she  felt  she  could  not 
ask  him  to  stay  or  to  take  her  with  him. 

The  parting  was  necessary,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  herself  to  it, 

Dick  gently  disengaged  himself  from  her  embrace. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  and  she  could  see  nothing. 

When  she  dashed  them  aside,  however,  she  perceived 
Dick  Turpin  riding  slowly  towards  the  gate  opening 
into  the  high-road. 

She  wuved  her  hand  to  him  as  the  last  farewell,  and 
he  returned  the  signal. 

Then,  in  another  moment,  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  DLIII. 

TOM  KING  IS  JUST  IN  TIME  TO  PEKVENT  THE  SUICIDE 
OF   THE  MTSTEEI0U3  STRANG EE. 

The  curiosity  of  Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  was  excited  to  the  utmost  degree  by  what, 
thoy  had  just  seen. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  they  should  be  so  deeply 
interested  by  the  occurrence  of  thO  simple  incident  of 
a  man  climbing  up  a  tree. 

There  was,  however,  something  so  peculiar  and  so 
striking,  not  only  in  the  personal  appearance  of  this 
young  man,  but  iu  the  distracted  manner  in  which  he 
ran  towards  the  tree,  that  they  could  not  but  gaze  with 
the  greatest  intentness. 

As  soon  as  his  person  was  concealed  amongst  the 
branches  our  friends  turned  to  each  other. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  asked  Tom  King. 

"  Think  !"  replied  Claude.  "  Why,  I  feel  quite  sure 
he  has  ascended  the  tree  for  some  important  purpose." 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  know,  and  pre- 
cisely what  I  intend  to  find  out — that  is,  if  you  are  both 
in  the  same  mind  as  myself." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  !"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  And  1  ;"  added  Tom  King.  "  In  all  probability  this 
occurrence  does  not  concern  us  in  any  way  whatever, 
and  I  don't  think  there  ia  much  chance  of  reaping  any 
benefit  from  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  However, 
I  consider  that,  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
notice  of  everything  we  see  which  is  at  all  out  of  the  way, 
and  which  we  cannot  exactly  understand." 

"  I  fully  aeree  with  you,"  said  Claude.  "  By  adopting 
that  plan,  we  should  very  likely  avoid  danger,  and  also 
become  acquainted  with  many  singular  incidents  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  remain  in  ignorance." 

Our  friends  had  trotted  on  towards  the  trees  while 
they  spoke  thus,  and,  just  as  Claude  had  concluded, 
Sixte»»i- String  Jack  cried : 

"  Look— look  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  What 
is  he  doing  ?" 

The  highwaymen  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  tree  the 
young  man  had  ascended. 

First  the  leaves  were  violently  agitated,  and  then 
they  perceived  the  form  of  the  stranger. 

He  came  out  on  to  one  of  the  largest  and  straightest 
branches,  creeping  along  it  with  great  care ;  nor  did  he 
pause  until  he  had  nearly  reached  its  extrenuty. 

At  last  be  stopped,  and  the  highwayuien  could  see  tha 
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bough  apon  which  he  sat  bend  considerably  beneath  his 
weitjht. 

The  stranger  was  apparently  deeply  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  what  he  was  about,  for  he  uever  looked  around 
him  once,  and  consequently  failed  to  observe  the  advance 
of  our  friends,  who  continued  to  watch  his  motions  with 
rapidly-increasing  interest. 

Having  seated  himself  on  the  extremity  of  the  bough 
in  the  manner  we  have  recorded,  the  stranger  com- 
menced feeling  in  his  pockets,  and  finally  produced  a 
piece  of  stout  rope  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

One  end  of  this  he  carefully  and  firmly  tied  to  the 
branch  of  the  tree. 

He  pulled  it  several  times,  in  order  to  test  it^  firm- 
nes?,  and  then,  being  to  all  appearances  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result,  formed  the  other  end  into  a  n(  osp. 

This  he  slipped  over  his  head,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  dropped  from  his  seat. 

There  he  hung  at  full  length  suspended  by  ths  rope 
round  his  neck. 

He  kicked  and  plunged  violently  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  grew  perfectly  s'ill. 

The  highwaymen — and  Tom  King  especially — divined 
instantly  that  the  rash  young  man  intended  to  commit 
the  crime  of  suicide. 

Guessing  at  his  purpose,  Tom  King  spurred  his  horse 
into  a  gallop,  and  he  was  some  distance  off  before  his 
comrades  could  recover  themselves  sufficiently  to  follow 
him. 

So  suddenly  did  the  young  stranger  drop  from  the 
branch  after  placing  the  noose  round  his  neck,  that  Tom 
was  not  in  time  to  frustrate  his  rash  intention  ;  and, 
though  the  horse  galloped  towards  the  tree  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  yet  he  did  not  reach  it  until  the  young  man 
had  ceased  to  struggle. 

As  swift  us  lightning,  however,  Tom  King  drew  his 
sword,  and  with  one  slash  divided  the  rope. 

The  body  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  dull,  heavy  crash, 
and  lay  on  the  grass  a  huddlod-up  heap. 

By  the  time  this  had  happened,  Claude  Duval  and 
Sixteen-Striug  Jack  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

Tom  King  alighted  from  his  horse  without  the  loss  of 
a  moment,  and,  stooping  down,  loosened  the  rope  from 
round  the  stranger's  neck. 

"When  that  was  done  no  signs  of  life  were  given,  and 
they  began  to  think  that  they  were  too  late. 

Claude  and  Jack  also  dismounted,  and  the  latter  per- 
ceiving at  a  distance  a  pool  of  water,  ran  towards  it, 
and  brought  back  as  much  as  his  hat  would  hold. 

He  dashed  all  the  lot  at  once  into  the  stranger's  face, 
who  shuddered  visibly,  gasped  for  breath,  and  finally 
opened  his  eyes. 
,"  The  highwaymen  now  left  him  to  recover  of  himself, 
for  tliey  could  tell  by  his  general  appearanoo  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  vitality  was  restored  to  him. 

They  stood  by  watching. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  stranger  uttered 
a  cry  and  started  to  his  feet  as  though  galvanized. 

But  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  him  in 
'  an  upright  position,  and  he  sank  down  again. 

Tom  King  spoke. 

"Rash  man,"  he  said,  "be  thankful  that  yon  have 
been  prevented  from  committing  the  crime  you  contem- 
plated !" 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  him,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  Tom  and  his  comrades  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
^oticing  the  appearance  of  the  individual  they  had  saved 
i  rom  death. 

His  age  could  not  have  been  more  than  four-and- 
t  wpnty,  and  was  most  likely  much  less. 

His  face  was  an  extremely  handsome  one,  but  now  it 
*.vas  clouded  by  the  bitterest  sadness,  and  he  had  aito- 
C  ether  an  air  of  tlie  deepest  melancholy. 

He  looked  as  thou','h  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  would 
>;  'illinglv  free  himself  from  it. 

He  was  dressed  with  richness  and  elegance,  and  he 
btad  about  him  that  indescribable  something  which  pro- 
olaims  a  member  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 

■  He  regarded  the  three  highwaymen  successively  with 
fi>:ed  attention,  and  then  at  last,  in  a  sad  and  hollow 
voice,  he  Bpoke : 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  it  is  clear  that  to  one  and 
all,  of  you  I  owe  my  life !  In  some  way  or  other  you 
here  BBved  me,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  !" 


"  It  was  I,"  replied  Tom  King,  "  who  happened  to  be 
in  time  to  snatch  you  from  the  jaws  of  death  !" 

"  I  wish  I  could  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  "  or 
that  I  could  look  upon  what  you  have  done  in  the  light 
of  a  service  rendered  1  But  I  cannot — it  is  impossible! 
On  the  contrary,  in  bringing  me  back  to  life,  you  have 
done  me  an  incalculable  injury,  and  will  cause  a  double 
pang  !" 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  so  thoroughly  weary  of  my  life  that 
I  am  resolved  to  rid  myself  of  it !  I  candidly  tell  you 
that  I  shall  seize  the  next  opportunity  that  presents  it- 
self to  make  the  attempt,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet 
with  better  luck  than  I  have  this  morning  !" 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  friends  listened  to  what  the 
stranger  said  with  great  astonishment. 

His  determination  surprised  them  beyond  measure. 

Up  to  that  moment  they  had  always  believed  that  none 
had  committed  suicide  who  did  not  at  tlie  last  moment, 
and  when  too  late,  regret  that  they  had  been  so  rash. 

They  judged  by  those  who  had  been  saved  from  self- 
murder,  and  they,  without  exception,  manifested  the 
greatest  joy  at  their  deliverance. 

The  stranger  at  their  feet  was,  however,  a  being  of 
quite  a  different  cliaracter,  for  he  was  regretting  what 
they  had  done. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  their  minds  while  he 
spoke.     Tom  King  replied  at  once  : 

'■  I  do  not  desire  your  thanks.  When  I  saw  what  you 
were  about,  I  considered  it  was  my  duty  to  try  my  best  to 
save  you,  and  I  have  succeeded.    I  desire  nothing  more."' 

"  You  are  surprised,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
melancholy  voice,  "  to  find  one  so  young  as  I  am  so 
anxious  to  quit  life  !  Your  wonder  would  cease,  how- 
ever, if  you  knew  my  history.  You  would  then  think 
with  me  that  my  life  was  worthless  and  unbearable  !" 

"  It  does  indeed  seem  strange  that  you  should  mani- 
fest so  much  determination  as  you  do,  and  although  I 
have  not  the  least  notion  who  you  are,  still  I  can  affirm 
that  you  are  wrong  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
ought  to  throw  your  life  away." 

"  You  speak  in  ignorance  1"  said  the  stranger,  in  the 
same  impassioned  tones  he  had  from  the  first  employed. 
"  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  or  dispute  with  any- 
one !  I  can't  thank  you  for  saving  my  life,  and  as  soon  as 
I  am  strong  enough  I  shall  rise  to  my  feet !  If  you  choose 
to  wait  till  then  I  shall  depart,  and  whichever  way  you 
are  going,  mine  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  !" 

"  You  are  not  only  thankless,  but  churlish  1" 

"  Pray  pardon  me  if  I  am  !  But  if  you  will  believe  me, 
T  am  not  in  a  state  to  study  the  difference  between  rude- 
ness and  politeness!" 

"  Your  behaviour  surprises  mo  more  and  more  each 
second— so  much  so  that  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  force  of  circumstances  wliich  have  pro- 
duced this  frame  of  mind  are  of  a  most  singular  nature." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  they  are  1  I  might  say,  with  per- 
fect truth  and  safety,  that  they  have  no  parallel !" 

"  You  excite  ray  curiosity  more  and  more  !" 

"  Alas,  sir  !  had  you  seen  me  two  days  ago,  you  would 
now  fail  to  recognise  me — you  would  refuse  to  believe 
that  I  was  the  same  person  !" 

"  Are  you  so  greatly  changed  r" 

"  1  am — changed  until  in  every  way  I  am  the  opposite 
of  what  I  was  !" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  your  words  inflame  my 
curiosity  more  even  than  your  actions  !" 

"  Very  likely  !" 

"  And  although  you  may  not  feel  disposed  to  thank  me 
for  having  saved  your  life,  yet  my  intentions  were  good." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  I  say,  then,  as  my  intentions  were  good,  perhaps 
you  would  not  consider  it  too  much  if  1  was  to  ask  you 
to  do  me  a  favour  in  return  for  the  service  I  have 
rendered  you,  and  which,  unfortunately,  is  so  entirely 
unappreciated." 

"  1  don't  see  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  anything 
for  anyone.  You  have  indeed  done  me  an  injury. 
Think  what  additional  pain  you  have  caused  me,  and 
think  what  I  shall  have  to  go  through  again  !" 

"I  trnst  that  you  will  yet  alter  your  determination, 
and  rejoice  that  yon  were  saved." 

"Never,never!  Donothave  any  such  thoughtasthat 
If  it  had  not  been  for  your  interference,  I  should  by  this 
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time  have  been  beyond  all  pain— my  troubles  vrould  have 
been  over.  Not?  I  shall  hare  to  go  throagh  all  those 
disagreeable  preparations  again  !" 

"  1  say,  I  hope  you  will  chauge  your  mind." 

"  No — I  must  die — to  live  ia  impossible  !  Talking  of 
grantinsj  favours,  it  ia  in  your  power  to  grant  me  one." 

"  I  should  rejoice." 

The  stranger  smiled  in  a  peculiar  fasliion. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  tliat.  The  only  service  you 
could  render  me  would  be  to  rid  me  of  the  life  you  were 
at  80  much  pains  to  save." 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  So  you  refuse  ?" 

"  Decidedly  !  You  must  have  been  mad  if  you  thought 
for  one  moment  that  I  should  consent." 

"  Then  there  is  no  help  for  it  ?" 

"  No  help  for  what  ?" 

*'  I  must  embrace  the  next  opportunity  I  can  fitid  ! 
I  am  resolved  to  quit  this  life  and  all  its  cares  in  some 
way  or  other  long  before  yon  climbing  sun  reaches  the 
meridian." 

"  Your  conversation  is;  very  extraordinary." 

"  No  doubt  it  appears  so  to  you,  but  then  yoa  must 
remember  that  you  are  ignorant  of  my  history." 

"  I  certainly  am." 

"  You  may  think  me  insane  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't.  You  speak  strange,  but  it  is  too  rational 
and  coherent  for  that.  No — you  are  not  insane,  or  if 
you  are,  your  madness  is  of  a  different  kind  to  any  tLiat 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of." 

"  No,  I  am  not  insane !  I  wish  I  was,  and  then  I 
would  not  be  harassed  with  these  terrible  reflections, 
which  will  not  allow  me  a  moment's  peace.  No,  no — I 
Buffer  too  much  to  be  mad  !" 

"  I  said  I  had  a  favour  to  ask  you." 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  such  an  outrageous  one  as  your  own.  All  you 
have  said,  aud  the  manner  in  which  you  have  acted, 
have  served  to  inflame  my  curiosity  to  a  greater  degree 
than  1  have  ever  before  experienced  !  No  doubt  my  com- 
panions feel  much  the  same  as  I  do." 

"  We  do — we  do  !"  exclaimed  Claude  and  Jack  to- 
gether. 

"  Then,  sir,  would  you  mind  recounting  to  us  those 
circumstances  whicli  have  brought  you  to  your  present 
state  of  mind,  and  caused  you  to  be  so  determined  to  quit 
this  worll  ?  The  record  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  tlie 
deepest  interest,  and  perhaps  convey  some  useful  and 
necessary  lesson  from  your  own  experience." 

"  You  may." 

"  Then,  is  it  asking  too  much,  if  I  mako  the  request 
that  you  will  recount  the  curious  circumstances  I  have 
alluded  to  ?" 

"  Aud  that  is  your  favour  ?  The  one  you  meant  to 
ask  i"' 

"  Yes.    Will  you  grant  it  ?" 

"I  will." 

"  Many  thanks." 

"  Do  not  fall  into  the  errorof  supposing,  however,  that 
I  do  this  out  of  any  feeling  of  gratitude.  It  is  quite  the 
reverse.  I  look  upon  you  almost  as  an  enemy.  How- 
ever, we  will  let  that  pass.  It  will  give  rae  pain  to  relate 
my  history,  but  I  will  do  it  in  the  hope  that  by  bein? 
fully  known,  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  others  who  will 
take  warning  by  my  fate,  and  not  act  in  the  manner  I 
have  done,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  frame  of  mind  I  am  now  in,  aud  which  you  so 
much  deplore." 


CHAPTER  DLIV. 

TOM  KING,  CLAUDE  DUVAL,  AND  .SIXrEEN-STRINQ  JACK 
ARE    AUDITORS    OF   A   MOST    SINGULAR   NARRATIVE. 

Evert  word  the  mysterious  stranger  spoke  seemed  of 
additional  interest,  and  our  friends  were  muoli  delighted 
to  think  that  they  were  about  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  those  facts  about  which  they  felt  so  anxious,  and 
which  at  first  they  had  scarcf  ly  hoped  to  learn. 

Now,  however,  the  stranger  had  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  his  life,  and  tliey 
prepared  to  listen  to  every  word  he  said  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  attention. 

The  p^'Canger  seated  himaelf  upou  the  grass  ia  a  more 


comfortable  manner  than  he  bad  done,  and  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

The  highwaymen  understood  from  this  action  that  he 
was  collecting  his  thoughts  in  order  that  he  might 
begin  his  narration  and  tell  it  throuiih  to  the  end  in  a 
succinct  and  straightforward  manner. 

Being  under  this  belief,  tiiey  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  sec  ire  tiieir  horses. 

They  did  it  in  a  manner,  whicli,  while  it  efEectnally 
prevented  them  from  straviug  away,  yet  allowed  tiiem 
to  crop  the  short,  sweet  grass  that  grew  near  the 
trees. 

They  also  took  a  careful  observation  of  the  surround- 
ing sceue. 

Having  done  so,  they  felt  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  being  disturbed. 

Not  a  single  human  being — not  a  single  dwelling-place 
was  in  sight. 

Jjireoily  afterwards  the  thought  occurred  to  them  that 
the  place  was  a  very  lonely,  unfrequented  one,  and  had 
been  chosen  by  the  young  man  for  the  perpetration  of 
his  lieiuous  crime  upon  that  very  account. 

Aud  now,  unable  to  control  their  impatience  any 
lonj^er,  they  seated  themselves  tosrether  on  the  grass  ia 
front  of  the  stranger,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  liim. 

Having  thus  taken  up  their  positions,  they  waited  for 
the  stranL'er  to  commence. 

At  List  he  raised  his  head,  and,  having  looked  at  tlicni 
with  the  greatest  attention,  said  : 

"  Although  I  am  ignorant  of  your  names,  for  you  are 
all  three  perfect  strangers  to  me,  yet,  as  a  kind  of  gua- 
rantee as  to  the  truth  of  what  1  am  going  to  relate,  I  will 
tell  you  my  own  name,  and  the  real  names  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  joint  actors  with  me  in  this  affair." 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  hear  your  name,"  said  Tom  King, 
"and  you  can  substitute  fictitious  ones  for  the  other 
persons,  if  yon  think  proper." 

"  No — 1  will  tell  you  the  real  names." 

"  As  you  please !     Either  way  we  shall  be  content." 

Then  the  stranger  paused,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
begun. 

"  My  name  is  Frederick  Marchmont.  My  father  is 
a  clergyman  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  his  only  eon. 

"  In  order  that  my  education  should  be  thoroughly 
completed,  I  was  seut  to  London  to  pursue  a  cjurse  of 
stuilies. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  devoted  myself  ardently  to  my 
pursuits.  I  knew  no  one  in  London,  and,  being  naturally 
of  a  solitary — even  unsociablt — disposition,  1  took  no 
trouble  to  find  acqu;iintanues. 

■'  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
continue,  though  I  little  thcught  that  the  forming  of  an 
acquaiutancesiiip  in  London  would  lead  to  such  dei>lor- 
able  reKults. 

'•  It  is  notnpcnsaary  T  should  tell  you  how  it  was  that 
I  be(!ame  acquainted  with  a  lady  named  Swayne,  who 
live<t  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

"  Mrs.  Swa>  ne  was  a  widow  with  throe  children.  One 
was  a  young  man  about  my  own  ago,  who,  however,  at 
the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fumily,  was  ab- 
sent in  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  transact  some 
important  business." 

I'he  stranger's  voice  failed  him  several  times  during 
this  last  sentence,  and  now  he  broke  down  altogether. 

Our  friends  were  silent. 

In  a  little  while  he  recovered  himself  from  his  emotion, 
and  continued  : 

"The  other  two  children  were  daughters — one  Ellen, 
whose  age  was  about  eighteen,  was " 

The  stranger  stopped  suddenly. 

His  voice  failed  him  entirely,  and  he  burst  into  sobs 
and  tears. 

As  before,  however,  he  recovered  himself  with  great 
rapidity, 

"  Mrs.  Swayne  had  two  daughters — one  named  Ellen, 
who  was  about  eighteen,  and  the  other  named  Florence, 
who  was  a  mere  child. 

"  Being  alone  in  tiie  great  city,  as  I  was  with  no  other 
friends  save  those,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  au 
affection  should  spring  up  between  Ellen  and  myself. 

"  Such  was  the  case — t^  intimacy  was  approved  of 
by  our  parents,  and  we  were  betrothed." 

Aijain  the  stranger  paused,  nn  1  he  buried  his  face  ia 
bia  hands,  ia  order  to  conceal  hia  emotion. 
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"  Wlien  Tou  bear  further,"  he  said,  "  voa  will  Hiidei- 
^n  i  the  re^ison  why  the  recapitulation  of  these  ample  in- 
cidf  ntB  affects  me  eo  strongly. 

"  I  WM  perfectly  happy. 

"  All  went  weli,  and  in  a  few  months  w*  w&n  to  Ws, 
liiiiried.       * 

"  Time  rolled  roond,  and  everything  went  smoothly 
cnti]  the  third  day  before  the  one  on  which  th*  wedding 
was  appointed  to  take  place  arrived. 

"  1  was  walking  through  the  streets,  when,  by  cwance, 
1  perceived  some  kind  of  scuffie  going  on,  an«i,  prompted 
by  a  curiosity,  the  resuH  of  which  l»s  been  unfortunate 
to  a  degree,  I  hastened  forward  to  leam  whAt  it  was. 

"1  four:-,  it  was  a  young  man,  well  diessed,  but  In  s 
cieplci-able  state  of  intoxication,  who  was  struggling  with 
a  police  officer,  who  was  endeavouring  to  arrest  him,  and 
take  him  to  the  roundhouse  for  creating  a  disturbanoo  in 
the  streets. 

"  It  would  seem  that  &  friend  of  the  intoxicated  man 
happened  to  be  passing  by,  and  seeing  what  the  oflacer  was 
about,  stepped  forward  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  executing  his  duty. 

"The  intoxicated  man  was  very  violent,  and  he  was 
rather  more  than  a  match  for  the  police  officer  in  height 
and  strength;  and  when  this  new  comer  sided  with  liis 
friend  and  attacked  the  constable,  he  stood  but  a  poor 
chance  indeed. 

"  Still  the  officer  endeavoured  to  effect  his  purpose. 

"  The  crowd  of  people  stood  idly  by,  and  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  the  constable,  who  was  fast 
tjecoming  exhausted. 

"  Such  being  the  aspect  of  affairs,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  interfere,  and  I  did  so,  siding  with  the  police 
officer. 

•'  Araid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  crowd,  I  endeavoured 
io  bring  all  three  to  reason ;  but  I  failed.  Blows  were 
dxchanged,  and  I  quickly  found  myself  compelled  to  join 
in  the  fight-,  or  else  suffer  myself  to  be  beaten  most  un- 
tuerciiuliy. 

"  i.  was  angry  at  the  non-success  which  1  had  mot 
with,  and  took  the  part  of  the  constable  to  the  best  of  my 
sbiJity. 

"  Then  more  police  officers  came  up,  the  intoxicato<i 
man  was  secured,  and  his  friend  and  myself  were  lett 
eoaf routing  each  other. 

"  We  spoke  fiercely  and  angrily,  and  the  crowd  ap- 
plauded 

•"You  have  insulted  me!'  he  cried.  'You  bid  no 
oasiness  to  interfere!    Apologise  instantly!' 

•'  Several  persons  stepped  forward,  some  placing  them- 
selves by  my  side,  and  some  by  the  side  of  my  antago- 
nist. 

"  '  This  disptite  must  bo  settled  in  a  proper  manner !' 
they  cried.  *  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  gentlemen 
settle  their  differences !' 

"  1  knew  what  was  meant ;  but  I  had  always  had  the 
greatest  horror  of  duelling,  which  I  considered  an  atro- 
cious crime,  and  so  I  resolved  not  to  allow  myself  to  be 
forced  into  one  by  my  wotild-be  supporters. 

"  Those  who  had  ranked  themselves  with  ray  antago- 
nist succeeded  better,  for  they  persuaded  the  misguided 
young  man  to  draw  his  sword. 

"  He  came  fiercely  towards  me,  and  tapped  me  on  tlie 
breast. 

"  'You  have  insulted  me,' he  saLO,  and  the  Insult  must 
tw  avenged  1  You  have  struck  me !  Draw  and  deiend 
yourself ! — we  will  settle  this  matter  on  the  spot !' 

"  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  contest  was  especlftuy 
delight] ul  to  the  disorderly  crew  who  had  aesembfodi,  and 
so  they  applauded  vociferously  when  the  7v>ang  m&n 
spoke. 

"  1  folded  my  arms,  and  assumed  as  much  calmness  as 
]  could 

"  '  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,'  I  said  \  '  I  know  not  who 
you  are.  But  of  this  I  am  quite  cei"tain — you  are  so 
kiuch  heated  with  wine,  or  passion,  or  perhaps  with  both, 
thai  you  are  not  responsible  for  your  actions,  and  so  I 
necline  to  fight  with  you.     Besides,  1  abhor  duelling !' 

"These  words  seemed  to  increase  the  resentment  of 
my  adversary,  those  around  me  crying  out :  '  Coward ! — 
CO  ward  J  He  dare  not  fight!  He  carries  a  sword  by  his 
side,  but  dare  no%  nae  it!'  andpther  speeches  of  the  like 
nature, 

'^l  wag  very    .acn  exasperated  ct  £i:<Iinjt  myself  likva 


drawn   into  a  brawl;  but  feeling  tkat  my  passion  wis 
rising  rapidly,  i  made  every  effort  to  subdue  it. 

"'Draw,'  said  the  yout;g  man — 'draw  and  defend 
yourself,  or  I  will  slay  you  where  von  stand !' 

"I  endeavoured  to  expostulate. 

"'This  is  a  foolish  uiatter,'  I  said,  'to  suun  oai  li7«>4 
upon !' 

"  I  should  have  proceeded  further,  but  the  crowd  intii 
rtipted  me  with  hisses  and  yells,  and  then  some  one  wivh 
a  stentorian  voice  roared  out  : 

"'Beat  the  coward  with  your  scabbard! — drive  bim 
forth !' 

"  These  words  raised  me  to  the  utmost  fnry,  and  I  drew 
my  sword. 

"  It  rang  against  that  of  my  opponent  with  a  clashing 
sound. 

"  While  we  stood  thus  with  crossed  blades,  I  cried : 

*' '  Look  out  now !  You  have  forced  me  into  this,  and 
you  must  reap  the  consequences !' 

"  '  You  are  too  full  of  words,'  said  the  young  man, 
— 'let  us  see  some  of  your  deeds  !' 

"The  crowd  applauded  to  the  utmost. 

"  In  another  second  the  combat  commenced. 

"  I  was  greatly  enraged,  and  felt  that  I  had  only  twa 
alternatives,  and  that  I  must  choose  one  of  them — eiths; 
to  slay  or  be  slain. 

"  The  contest  was  a  brief  one. 

"  From  some  cause  or  other,  my  antagonist's  foot  slipped 
and  he  stumbled  forward. 

"Just  at  that  moment  I  was  about  to  make  a  thrust,  a»id 
was  holding  myself  in  readiness  to  do  so. 

"  In  stumbling  forward  he  fell  against  the  keen  point  of 
my  sword,  and,  before  I  could  properly  understand  whai 
had  happened,  I  felt  the  hilt  of  my  sword  strike  with  a 
dull  thud  against  his  breast. 

'  Horror-struck  at  this  incident,  I  let  go  my  hold  upon 
tb  5  hilt  of  my  sword,  atd,  before  any  of  the  self-cot  - 
stfttited  seconds  could  step  forward  to  save  him,  the 
vc  aiig  man,  with  a  gasping,  agonising  cry,  fell  backwards 
m  o  the  street. 

"  Every  person  in  the  crowd  suddenly  became  silent-  - 
all  were  appalled,  and  I  stood  as  though  turned  to  stoiie 

"  The  next  sounds  I  heard  were  voices  urging  me  i<> 
fiy,  and  so  escape  the  consequences  of  the  deed. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  1  could  comprehend  them  ; 
but  at  last,  overcome  with  horror,  and  dreading  the  cou- 
sequen'MJS  of  what  I  had  done,  I  turned  round  and  has- 
tened away. 

"  I  gave  one  glance  at  my  foe  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  roadway. 

"  In  his  fall  he  had  partly  driven  out  the  sword,  while 
the  point  had  entered  the  earth,  so  that  anyone  seeing 
him  in  this  position,  and  not  knowing  the  facts  erf  the 
case,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  beezj 
ruthlesbly  pinned  to  the  ground. 

"  His  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  contracted  into  an 
expression  of  the  greatest  anguish. 

"It  was  impossible  that  he  could  survive  such  a 
wound,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  murderer,  I  fled  J 
scarcely  knew  where. 

"  During  the  whole  of  that  night  I  roamed  restlessly 
through  the  streets  of  London  like  a  ghost,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  fearing  to  return  to  my 
lodgings  lest  I  should  be  recognised. 

"My  mind  was  indeed  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con - 
fusion. 

"  Day  broke  before  I  was  able  to  collect  my  eensea 
sufficiently  to  decide  upon  what  I  should  do. 

"At  last  I  resolved  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Swayne  to  tell 
her  what  had  taken  place,  to  bid  her  and  Ellen  adieu, 
and  leave  England  for  ever. 

"1  knew  not  how  my  affianced  would  receive  me, — 1 
feared  the  worst,  for  many  a  time  had  I  heard  her  express 
in  the  warmest  terms  her  abhorrence  of  duelling, 

"  Mrs.  Swayne,  too,  expressed  her  detestation  of  it,  but 
they  had  good  reason  for  doing  so,  for  the  father  of  one 
and  the  husband  of  the  other  had  been  slain  in  a  due)  ia 
the  streets. 

"Yet,  knowing  all  the  ciroumstsr^ces.  I  resoired  (a 
make  a  full  confession  of  my  guilL 

"  They  would  loathe  and  hate  ma. 

"  I  prepared  myself  for  that,  but  in  soma  other  land  I 
fancied  I  might  forget  the  occurrences  of  that  dreadfol 
nii'ht. 
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Wearj,  haggard,  and  atacrgerinar  like  a  drunken  man 
1  made  my  way  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Swayne. 

'As  I  tamed  into  the  streets  a  strange,  cold  chill  sud- 
denly  swept  over  me ;  it  was  a  horrible  sensation,  and 
such  an  one  aa  I  had  never  felt  before. 

"1  walked  on,  however,  and  ascended  the  steps  leadint» 

to  the  front  door.  ° 

"I  raised  the  knocker,  and  while  I  was  in  the  act  of 

bnngingitdown  I  experienced  the  same  cold,  shndderino- 

sensation,  though  much  more  intensely  than  before      " 

I  imagmed  it  proceeded  from  the  dread  which  I  felt 

..^T  °r?®*^  through  which  I  was  about  to  pass. 

My  blood  seemed  to  turn  icy  cold,  and  crept  through 

my  veins  slowly  and  sluggishly,  so  much  so  that  I  was 

*^I?.Su  ^®,  *°  '®*°  against  the  door  post  for  support. 

Ihe  door  was  opened.  A  film  was  over  my  eyes,  but 
^t  1  was  able  to  see  that  it  was  Ellen  who  bad  opened 

t'''^'^?i«*^*2.^®°®^^  °'  **>>8  ciroumatanoe   8eem«d  to 
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rouse  me  from  my  stupor— my  eyes  brightened,  and  I 
saw  clearly. 

"Then  again  that  horrible  shudder  crept  over  me.  I  had 
not  expected  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  up  and 
dressed  at  that  early  hour  ;  but  there  stood  Ellen  She 
had  evidently  never  been  to  bed  at  all  that  night;  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping— her  whole  appearance  betokenet.! 
the  extremest  care  ;  she  sobbed  and  could  scarcely  speak. 
She  noticed  my  wild  and  haggard  expression,  and 
seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Her  lips  were  white  and  trembling,  and  in  an  al- 
most inarticulate  murmur,  she  said  : 

Then  you  have  come  at  last— you  Lave  heard  the 
news ! 

"  '  What  news  ?'  I  said. 

"  She  did  not  appear  to  hear  me,  but  closing  the  front 

.fr^'u      u™°  a°f08s  the  passage  into  the  drawing-room, 

I  he  ahufctera  were  olosed.the  blinds  were  drawn  down. 

and  a  ooupU  of  wax  candles  standing  in  the  centre  of  th» 
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epartmenc  seemed  to  Increase  rather  than  dissipate  the 
obscuritv. 

•'Bobs and  moans  of  anguiah,  however,  reached  my  e^«. 

*'  Ellen  did  not  release  her  hold  upon  my  arm. 

'*  Going  up  to  the  table,  she  took  hold  of  one  of  tb3 
candles,  and  then  led  me  towards  a  couch  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  apartment. 

"  A  figure  covered  with  a  -vrhite  sheet  lay  upon  it. 

"Beside  the  couch  knelt  Mrs.  Swayne,  so  abs.3rbed  in 
her  grief  as  to  appear  unconscious  of  my  entrance 

"  At  that  moment  a  feeling  more  horrible  than  ituy  1 
bad  yet  experienced  took  firm  bold  of  my  heart. 

"  I  trembled,  my  breath  failed  me,  and  all  object8  »p- 
peared  to  be  swimiaint;  round  in  mad  confusion. 

But  as  though  she  was  a  long  way  off,  I  could  hear 
Ifillen  speaking. 

", Faint  and  low  as  the  voice  appeared  to  be,  yet  it  wont 
direct  to  my  undenstiinding— I  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
preheudiug  one  word. 

"'My  brother,'  she  said,  'has  been  brought  home 
iLus  !  B.e  haa  been  set  upon  in  the  streets  and  murdered  I 
Look  !• 

"  At  the  same  instant  she  removed  a  portion  of  the  sheet, 
and  disclosed  the  features  of  the  being  who  lay  there  so 
biiil. 

"  A  wild  and  awful  shriek,  such,  I  should  think,  as  never 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  human  being,  burst  from  me.  At 
the  very  first  glance,  I  recognised  that  white,  anguished 
countenance. 

"il  knew  all.  Before  me,  on  that  couch,  lay  the  young 
man  I  had  slain  only  a  few  hours  before. 
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■*  By  what  words,  think  you,  shall  I  be  able  to  convey  to 
you  a  elear  idea  of  what  my  feelings  were  at  ^Lat 
liioment? 

"  No  language  can  describe  thorn — all  must  be  left  to 
your  imagiurttiou,  which  ,1  am  convinced,  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality. 

"  The  young  man  1  had  ca-sually  encountered  in 
the  street  was  no  other  than  Ellen's  only  brother,  who  'uad 
returned  from  abroad  unexj)ei:tedly,  and  an  unprupiuous 
chance  brought  about  that  fatal  meeting  between  us. 

"  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  quite  dead.  That 
could  be  sein  at  a  glance;  besides,  he  was  already  cold. 

"Mrs.  Swayne  was  frantic  and  called  down  the  bittere.st 
maledictions  upon  the  head  of  the  murderer  of  her  son. 
It  was  too  much  to  lose  both  husband  and  child  in  a 
street  brawl. 

"  I  stoo'A  rooted  to  the  spot — I  strove  to  speak,  but  could 
Dot  give  ttSterance  to  a  sound. 

"  Ellen  perceived  my  horror  and  agitation,  but  nevwr 
dreamt  for  one  moment  of  the  cause. 

"  '  That  is  my  brother's  corpse,'  she  said,  as  she  placed 
the  sheet  again  over  his  cold  features.  '  We  did  not  know 
he  was  coming  back ;  he  has  been  set  upon  and  murdered 
in  the  street,  and  the  first  we  knew  of  it  was,  ff-hen  his 
body  was  brought  here  about  two  hours  ago.' 

"  Still  I  could  not  speak,  nor  could  I  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  how  I  should  act. 

"  Should  I  confess  all  ? — would  it  bo  better  for  me  to 
tell  the  whole  of  my  frightful  tale  ? — or  should  I  hold  my 
peace  ? 

"  For  a  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter 
course,  but  then  I  changed  my  mind. 

"  Dstection,  I  thought,  would,  sooner  or  later  «asue,  and 
then  1  thought  I  shouid  be  more  execrated  than  ever,  if 
such  a  thing  was  possible. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  earned  my  resolve  into  execK 
tion — I  cannot  remember  what  words  I  uttered,  nor  cottl-i 
i  fully  or  properly  do.scrflie  th^  effect  whicn  laey  produced 
upon  my  hearers. 

"When  1  had  hnisliea  tiiy  horrible  acco'<ant  I  rushed 
trom  the  room ;  and  the  last  thing  I  remember  js,  seeing 
Ellen  lying  insensible   on  the  floor,   and    hearing    Mrs 
Bwayne  invoking  the  bitterest  curses  upon  my  head. 
%  "I  rushed  out,  into  the  street,  and  bounded  ocwards  as 

if  pursued  by  fiends. 

"  Beyond  the  (act  that  I  found  some  relief  in  going  at 
this  rapid  speed,  I  oftit  rsmember  nothing  of  vhat 
oocurrad 


"  I  ran  on  all  that  day  with  but  little  intermission,  and 
at  last  dropped  down  insensible  on  the  highway. 

"  When  1  awoke  and  reeovered  my  senses,  1  found  that 
day  was  just  beginning  to  breaK. 

"  The  thought  of  suicide  then  rushed  into  my  mind, 
and  I  determined  to  rid  myself  of  that  life  which  other- 
wise would  be  but  an  insufferable  burden  to  me. 

"  1  started  up  with  the  intention  of  effecting  my 
purpose  upon  the  spot. 

"  lustinctivelj  I  placed  my  hana  io  my  side,  and  then 
I  discovered  thai  my  sword  was  gone,  i  n^membered 
what  had  become  of  it. 

"  1  had  no  other  weapon  about  me ;  but  still  I  resolved 
to  put  my  purpose  into  execution. 

"  Looking  around,  1  saw  in  the  next  meadow  a  horao 
tethered  by  a  rope. 

"  I  pushed  through  the  hedge,  set  the  horse  at  liberty, 
and  hurried  off  with  the  rope. 

"  In  the  distance  I  could  per'.-oive  a  clump  of  trees. 

"  To  the  branches  ol  one  ot  them  I  knew  I  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  rope,  and  then  my  miserable  life  would 
be  at  an  end. 

"  What  followed  you  know. 

"  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past  when  you  rode  up 
and  by  cutting  the  rope  resvxed  me  to  life. 

"  Alter  having  told  you  this,  can  you  wonder  that  1 
should  Seek  for  death  ? — can  you  wonder  that  I  should  re- 
grot  that  you  had  saved  me  ? 

"  No  ;  had  1  been  left  alone,  my  miseries  would  have 
been  over;  now  they  begin  afresh." 

The  stranger  ceased,  and  for  several  moments  there  was 
an  intense  silence. 

At  last  Tom  King  spoke. 

"  You  are  not  so  much  to  blame  that  I  can  see.  The 
circumstances  are  distressing  ones  ;  but  if  yours  is  a  correct 
version  of  the  affair,  you'did  no  more  than  defend  yourself 
against  a  man  who  would  have  slain  you." 

"Would  he  had  done  so — would  he  had  done  so!" 

"  I  can  understand  that  wisli,  because  you  were  so  soon 
about  to  uiake  his  sister  your  wife.  Had  he  been  a  stranger, 
your  feelings  would  have  been  very  different  to  what  they 
are  now." 

"  True — true  I'" 

"  Then  1  think  in  a  little  while  you  will  alter  your  mind 
and  feel  glad  that  1  saved  you  from  the  couiruission  of  a 
cowanlly  crime.  1  repeat  that  you  are  not  to  blame.  The 
death  of  your  antagonist  resulted  chieily  from  an  accident, 
and  you  were  in  ignorance  of  who  he  was." 

"  Well,  gentlemen.  1  have  told  you  my  t;ile,  and  now  we 
will  depart.  Ai  to  what  1  shall  do  in  the  future,  that  is,  I 
imagine,  a  matter  for  me  to  settle.  We  will  part  here,  and 
if  my  sad  experience  furnishes  you  with  a  lesson,  i  shaU 
rejoice  that  we  have  met." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  rose  to  his  feet,  and  bow» 
ing  distantly  to  our  three  friends,  took  his  departure  witk 
a  slow  and  stately  step. 

They  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  his  departure,  bui 
watched  his  coiL-rse  across  the  meadow  until  he  dis- 
appeared from  thoir  view. 

It  was  Claude  l-jval  then  who  said  : 

••  This  has  bL-:n  a  night  of  strange  adventures :  but  this 
one  is,  1  th;nk,  'J.-s  most  extraordinary  1  have  ever  met 
with !" 

"  His  tale  is  a  very  sad  one,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Very.  I  fancy  from  his  manner  and  from  the  scared 
look  about  his  eyes,  that  he  was  not  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses  ;  but  in  this  il  is  pDS.sible  I  am  mistaken." 

"  1  don't  know.  Less  things  than  that  have  driven  a  man 
into  temporary  madness." 

"What  will  beix)me  of  him  ?" 

"  That  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say.  I  di>n't  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  will ;  ;ake  another  attempt  upon  his  life.  Few 
try  when  they  have  filled  once." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  bu»  now  let  us  decide  what  we  are  to 
do  and  how  we  are  to  spend  the  day." 

"I  should  bo  glad  to  rest." 

"  So  should  we  all,  1  fancy,  for  I  feel  the  effects  of  the 
drug  v»biDh  the  landlord  administered  to  us ;  it  mosthavw 
been  a  powerful  one." 

"  It  was,  but  that  reminds  me  of  something;  Jet  us  see 
how  much  money  is  contained  in  the  bag  that  we  took 
from  the  horse-coper." 

The  leather  bag  was  produced,  and  tbe  contents  fowrii 
oct  ujK.n  thf  g^roaadl 
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A  oonsJclaj-able  portion  of  it  was  silver,  which  had  de- 
nelred  tbem  when  they  first  niado  an  estimate  of  the 
kinount  the  bag  contained. 

Upon  counting  all  over,  they  t&dnd  there  were  siity- 
seven  pounds. 

"No*  "ery  baa,"  said  Tom  King,  "though  I  fanciei 
tfaern  was  more ;  bnt  even  at  this  rale,  we  shall  be  a  long 
while  making  ud  the  amount  th;tt  we   had   taken  froiH 

■8." 

"  I  think  our  best  pia  «■'"  be  not  to  revert  to  t>iat 
again,"  said  Sixtftc'n-Bfring~«a.ok.  "  What  is  done  cs>iii\ot 
be  holpofl,  and  I  fancy  there  is  «o  chance  whateTer  of  o\U' 
recovering  any  of  the  money  again." 

"  None — none !" 

"  And  now,"  said  Tom  Kln;^,  "let  us  decide  what,  ire 
»re  to  do  during  the  day.  Where  are  we  to  go  ?  It  will  Q*t 
bo  right  to  continue  on  our  journey  by  broad  daylight; 
nor  will  it  be  wise  to  remain  here,  because  we  ara  vei-y 
Ukely  to  be  seen." 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  asked  Claude  Duval. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  siiy,"  returned  Tom  King. 
"It  seems  to  me,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  ii,  put  up 
At  some  roadside  inn ;  and  after  late  experience,  1  don't 
feel  inclined  to  do  that," 

'•JNor  do  we,"  said  Claude  Duval  and  Jack  together. 

"  But  what  else  can  be  done — where  else  can  we  go  ?  We 
shall  not  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  dn^g  we  have 
taken  until  we  have  had  a  sound,  refreshing  sleep ;  and  if 
we  do  not  obtain  that  at  an  inn,  where  else  are  we  likely 
to  gain  it?" 

Tom's  two  comrades  found  this  %n  unanswerable 
question. 

"  1  am  afraid  we  shall  be  driven  into  this  proceeding, 
much  as  we  may  dislike  it,  for  as  it  is  our  intention  to  try 
our  luck  upon  the  road  again  to-night,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  our  horses  be  well  fed  and  attended  to,  for  it  is  upon 
their  speed  that  we  shall  have  to  depend,  prpbably,  for  our 
liviis." 

"  You  are  quite  right  there  !" 

"  Well,  where  can  our  horses  be  fed  except  at  an  itn  ?" 

"Nowhere,  1  am  afraid.  All  this  reminds  me  vory  for- 
cibly of  the  advantages  which  we  shall  have  when  Tur- 
pins  excellent  scheme  is  fully  carried  out.  We  shall  tlirm 
be  freed  from  all  danger  and  difficulties  on  this  account." 

"Unquestionably  we  shall!"  said  Tom  King,  "and  the 
prospect  of  this  amount  of  safety  ought  to  iuduca  tu  to 
use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount." 

"It  is  all  through  that  villain  Richard  Nares,'  said 
Claude  Duval,  "that  we  haven't  got  the  amount  at  the 
present  moment.  I  don't  know  whether  my  last  shot  at 
the  rascal  was  an  effectual  one,  but  I  sincerely  hope  it 
was." 

"  Lot  us  think  no  more  about  that,  Claude.  Let  us 
decide  at  once  upon  our  plan  of  proceeding.  It  is  yet  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  little  probability  of 
finding  many  persons  abroad ;  if  we  stay,  however,  we 
shall  run  a  very  serious  risk  in  travelling  to  the  next 
inn." 

"So  we  shall,"  said  Claude;  "and,  moreover,  there  is  a 
village  yonder  through  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
pass." 

"  So  tnere  is,"  said  Tom  King,  "  I  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  village  so  near;  1  think  we  had  better  make  our 
way  through  it  without  delay;  if  we  stay  any  longer,  we 
shall  lose  the  chance  of  doing  so  in  safety." 

"  Let  us  mount,  and  as  we  journey  we  can  talk  the 
matter  over  and  decide." 

This  was  assented  to,  and  the  highwaymen  once  more 
mounted  their  steeds  and  emerged  on  to  the  high-road. 

They  looked  before  and  behind  them  carefully,  and, 
being  unable  to  perceive  anyone  about,  set  forward  at  a 
sharp  trot. 

Five  minutes  brought  luera  to  the  outskirts  ol  ssrfi 
little  village,  the  roofs  and  chimneys  (if  which  they  had 
perceived  from  the  distance 

The  sun  was  only  a  little  way  above  the  horizon,  j-st 
the  highwaymen  noticed  that  the  inmates  of  many  of  tho 
houses  were  astir,  though  few  persons  were  visible  in  th« 
long,  straggling  street  which  formed  the  village. 

These  few  looked  up  in  dull  and  sleepy  surpiise\,-.en 
the  travellers  clattered  past  theiri,  and  wondered  who 
thev  were  and  where  they  were  going  to  at  that  hour. 

The  village  was  soon  left  behind,  and,  having  gone  a 
little  distance,  Tom  King  reined-  in  bis  steed  to  a  walk. 


His  comrades  followed  his  example. 
"That  danger  is  over,"  he  said.     "  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  been  seen  by  anyone  who  would  recognise  us,  or 
would  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  of  our  trotting 
by." 

"I  don'i  think  we  have,"  said  Sixtoen-String  Jack. 
''And  now  to  decide  upon  our  next  halting-place.  If 
some  other  place  than  an  inn  can  be  thought  of,  I  shall  be 
delighted,  for  I  like  tho  idea  of  stopping  at  one  less  and 
less  each  moment." 

"  I  am  afraid  tiiore  is  no  nejp  tor  it,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  without  you  can  think  of  some  other  place  ?" 

"  I  can't." 

"NorL" 

"And  now,  with  regard  to  the  probable  amount  of 
danger.  If  you  think  back,  I  fancy  you  will  admit  that  wc- 
wftre  very  much  to  blame  for  falling  so  blindly  into  the 
snare  laid  for  us  by  the  landlord." 

"  We  were,  certainly ;  but  who  would  suspect  such  a 
thing?" 

"Well,  we  didn't;  but  now  we  have  had  a  caution,  and 
let  it  servo  as  such.  I  shall  not  be  caught  in  the  same 
way  again,  I  promise  you." 

"  No,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  I  havd  made  up  my  mind 
that  whenever  we  stop  at  an  inn  again,  that  I  will  not 
taste  a  drop  of  anything  until  I  have  seen  the  landlord 
taste  it  too." 

"  A  gooii  plan,  Claude,"  said  Tom  King,  "and  one  that 
can  be  eathly  carried  out.  By  an  affectation  of  good  fel- 
lowship, we  could  easily  induce  him  to  join  us  in  a  glass  ; 
if  he  drank  the  bumper  off  without  hesitation,  why  then 
we  should  be  all  right;  if  he  hesitated,  or  seemed  in  the 
least  confused,  we  should  suspect  him." 

"  Very  good !  Then  we  will  agree  that  that  shall  be 
the  plan  adopted." 

"  It  shall ;  and,  if  we  only  make  use  of  the  amount  of 
caution  that  we  really  ought  to  do,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  danger  tc  be  apprehended." 

"  Whether  <here  is  or  not,"  said  Sixteen-String  .Jaelt, 
"  it  seems  we  shall  be  obliged  to  run  the  risk." 

"  We  shall,"  replied  Tom  King.  "  As  I  happen  to  know, 
we  are  in  perhaps  a  more  lonely  part  of  the  country  than, 
any  we  have  yet  visited;  I  mean,  not  so  lonely  as  regard-i 
travellers  and  vehicles  on  tho  highway,  but  lonely  n-i 
regards  habitations ; — these  are  very  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  it  is  at  least  twenty  miles  to  the  nozt 
town." 

"  Then  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  surely  we  shall 
bo  safe?" 

"  One  would  think  so.  At  any  rate,  we  don't  carry  a 
laige  amount  of  money  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  land- 
lord, as  was  the  case  on  the  last  occasion." 

"  As  we  are  to  put  up  at  an  inn,"  said  Jaclc,  "  do  not  let 
it  be  one  on  the  high-road;  try  if  you  can't  find  one  iu 
some  lane." 

"  Very  good !  We  shall  have  to  be  quick,  for  as  the 
day  advaitoes  this  road  will  become  more  and  more  filled 
with  people.  I  should  like,  too,  to  get  a  little  further  from 
the  village  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  Let  u-: 
try  a  gallop  onwards  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  we  wi.l 
look  about  us." 

This  was  acceded  to,  and  the  highwaymen  sped  along 
the  road  at  a  hard  gallop. 

Coming  at  length  to  a  rather  steep  hill,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  slacken  speed. 

Upon  gaining  the  top,  they  paused  and  looked  at  tho 
lovely  scene  spread  out  before  them. 

The  early  rays  of  the  sun  lighted  up  every  object  in  the 
landscape  with  wonderful  clearuoaa. 

"Look!"  said  Tora  King,  pointing  with  hia  riding- 
whip  to  a  habitation  at  some  di-stance  from  the  high-road, 
— "  there  seems  to  be  a  place  exactly  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose! How  calm,  and  peaceful,  and  lovely  it  looks! 
Surely  no  danger  lurks  there  !  At  that  inn — if  it  is  one — 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  up  our  Quarters  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  security." 

•■'One  would  think  .so,"  said  Clauae  Duvai. 

"Let  :is  hasten  towards  it  and  ascertain,"  »aid  Tom 
King.  "  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  that  is  not  just  the 
kind  of  place  we  require,  and  we  shall  have  a  better 
d.ay'8  rest  than  ever  we  could  have  hoped  for.  For>*'ar'>  ! 
When  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of  this  hiU,  a  tew 
minutes  will  take  us  lo  the  dwelling." 
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CHAPTER  DLVL 

»HK  IHRKK  BIOHWAYMEN  ARK    DELIGHTED   WITH  THEIB 
SBVr    QUABTERS. 

HATnio  descended  the  hill,  the  highwaymen  journeyed 
along  the  high-road  until  they  came  to  the  lane  braai:h- 
ing  off  at  right  aaglee  from  it,  and  which  promised  to 
teid  in  the  direction  of  the  inn  they  wished  to  reach. 

They  turned  down  it  without  hesitation,  and,  after 
going  about  half  a  mile,  found  their  surmise  was  auite 
correct 

Before  them  waa  a  primJtire  yet  very  picturesque-look- 
Ibg  structura. 

It  wa«  an  inn,  for  a  tall  post  with  a  swinging  sign  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  a  horse-trough  at  the  base,  were  plainly 
visible. 

A  wisp  of  straw  was  also  suspended  from  the  sign- 
post by  a  rope,  which  indicated  that  there  was  good 
accommodation  both  for  man  and  beast. 

As  was  frequently  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  inn  bore  the  appeai-ance  of  having  been  at  some  time 
or  other  a  farm-house,  ajid  indeed,  from  the  spacious 
grounds  which  surrounded  it,  there  was  a  probability 
that  it  was  a  farm-house  now;  only,  by  being  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  it  gained  the  name  c4  inn. 

In  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  it  was  only  by  the 
combination  of  two  trades  that  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
a  livelihood. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  about  this  place  was 
the  air  of  peacefulness  and  content  which  it  seemed  to 
wear. 

All  three  highwaymen  were  delightsd  with  tiie  appear- 
ance which  the  inn  presented,  and,  after  a  very  brief  dis- 
cussion, they  agreed  to  stop  there. 

When  they  drew  up  before  the  door  it  wm  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  the  inn  was  ojjun ;  and  no 
Booner  had  the  trampling  of  the  horses  ceased,  than  an 
old,  benevolent-looking  man,  who  was  taken  by  the  high- 
waymen for  the  landlord,  made  his  appearance. 

Shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun  with  one  hand,  ha  came 
towards  our  friends,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen  I"  he  said.  "  Do  you  wish 
to  stay  here  ?  If  you  do,  you  will  find  the  best  accom- 
modation at  the  Wheatsheaf." 

"  We  have  travelled  many  mUes,"  said  Tom  King,  "and 
ehould  be  glad  of  a  rest,  not  so  much  upon  otir  own 
account  as  of  our  cattle." 

"  You  ride  three  splendid  nags,  gentlemen !"  said  the 
landlord,  admu'ingly — "  I  hope  you  wUl  excuse  me  for 
speaking?" 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  said  Tom  King.  ''  Then  you  have 
no  objection  to  making  us  comfoi-tabie  for  a  few  hours  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world,  gentlemen — none  in  the  world ! 
You  may  depend  1  shall  do  the  very  best  I  can  !" 

Tom  King  slipped  off  his  horse,  and  his  two  comrades 
followed  his  example. 

While  this  brief  conversation  had  taken  place,  a  man 
came  forward  to  take  charge  of  the  horses. 

According  to  rule,  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  en- 
gaged the  landlord  in  conversation  and  entered  the  inn 
while  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  accompanied  the  ostler  to  the 
Btables. 

Our  old  friend  saw  the  cattle  carefully  attended  to, 
and  insisted  that  the  trappings  belonging  to  each  should 
be  hung  upon  the  end  of  the  stall. 

It  was  always  an  advantage  for  one  of  the  highway- 
men to  see  the  horses  fed,  because  then  the  ostler  was 
more  liberal  with  his  master's  corn  than  he  would  have 
been  if  left  to  himself. 

"Have  you  ever  t<e6n  in  the  army?"  nid  Sixteen- 
Btring  Jack. 

"  Lawks — no,  sir  !"  replied  the  ostler,  a  lontish-look- 
ing  lad — "  whatever  made  you  ax  1  that  ?  Does  I  look  like 
a  soger  ?"        ^ 

"Not  much.    Do  I?" 

"  Well,  reether ;  though,  I  uust  say,  you  looks  to  *»\9 
rather  more  like  a  hossifer !" 

The  ostler  meant  "  officer,"  on;y  he  invariably  persisted 
in  his  pronunciation  of  the  word,  from  an  opiuion  he  bi*ld 
that  the;  were  so  called  because  they  rode  on  Uorsebuvck, 
while  the  others  walked  on  foot 

"Well,  I  have  been  in  the  army,"  said  Jack,  "and  so 
fe«,ve  lU'we  gentlemen  that  you  saw  with  me  ;  and,  m  a 


matter  of  course,  we've  got  many  military  ways,  and  w» 
like  them  better  than  any  other." 

The  ostler  looked  up  with  curiosity,  and  wondered  what 
on  earth  was  coming. 

"  Now,  in  the  army,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  w» 
always  have  our  hofses  saddled  vei^  quickly,  and  at  the 
word  of  command.  For  instance — I  have  known  officers, 
when  they  have  been  in  want  of  their  horses,  come  walk- 
ing towards  the  stables,  as  I  m'ght  from  the  house  yonder, 
but  before  they  reached  *^  thej  would  whistle  thus — do 
you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  a  curious  whistle  it 
is  I" 

"  It  is  a  military  whistle,"  said  Jack.  "  Now,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  have  known  an  officer  whistle  like 
that  when  he  has  been  a  dozen  yards  from  the  stable,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  door,  there  would  be  his 
horse  already  fuddled,  and  in  readiness  for  him  to 
mount." 

"Lawks,  sir!  Now,  that  does  surprise  me!  If  it  had 
not  been  a  gentleman  like  you  as  had  told  me — a  hossifer  in 
the  army — 1  should  have  said  straight  up  and  down — 
that's  a  lie !" 

"But  it  is  the  truth,"  said  Rixteen-String  .Jack.  "Now. 
I  can  see  that  you  are  rather  clever  in  the  way  of  saddling 
and  bridling  horses,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
ym  could  manage  it  if  you  tried.  Now,  look  here — take 
that !" 

Jack  pressed  a  crown-piece  in  the  ostler's  hand  as  he 
spoke. 

"  My  two  friends  are  quite  as  fond  of  military  ways  aa 
I  am,  so  that  when  we  come  out  of  the  house  1  will  give  % 

whistle — so and  if  you  can    have  the  horses  ready  by 

the  time  we  reach  the  stable  door  in  true  military  style, 
why,  I'll  stand  a  guinea  1" 

The  ostler's  face  expanded  into  a  smile,  and  his  eye« 
twinkled,  as  he  said  : 

"  1  will  practise  it.  I  don't  think  as  any  o'  them  army 
chaps  can  get  the  better  o'  I  in  the  matter  of  saddling  a 
horse." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  If 
the  horses  are  ready  by  the  time  we  reach  the  stable-door, 
there's  a  guinea  for  you." 

"  All  right,  sir  I  Shall  you  be  staying  long  ?  I  ax 
because  of  feeding  the  bosses." 

"  Oh !  give  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  We  shall 
probably  sUy  here  until  evening." 

"All  right,  sir!" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  left  the  stable  and  went  towards 
the  inn. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  ostler  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  and  his  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  very  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  shall  earn  the  guinea  to-day !"  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle.  "Blest  if  I  shanl  do  him!  I  wasn't  born 
yesterday,  and  I  do  believe  I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  two  ! 
Why,  it's  as  easy  as  can  be  I  As  soon  as  ever  it  begins  to  get 
dusk  like,  1  shall  saddle  and  bridle  the  horses  already,  and 
as  soon  as  I  hears  him  whistle,  why,  out  1  comes,  and  the 
guinea's  noino !" 

The  ostler  ^at  the  Wheatsheaf  always  had  an  idea  that 
be  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  he  never  was  so  assured 
of  his  cleverness  and  never  so  well  satisfied  with  himself 
as  he  was  upon  that  occasion. 

He  chuckled  over  it  incessantly,  and  never  dreamt  that 
Sixteen-String  Jack  just  meant  him  to  get  the  horses 
saddled  and  bridled  in  readiness,  and  nothing  more, 
though,  if  the  highwayman  had  simply  said  so,  the 
suspicions  of  the  ostler  might  have  been  aroused. 

When  Sixteen-String  Jack  entered  the  house,  he  found 
his  two  comrades  were  seated  in  a  very  comfortable  room, 
in  which  a  young  girl  was  laying  the  cloth  for  breakfast. 

Some  cold  beef  and  ham  were  brought  in.  aud  A  huga 
tanksdrd  of  foaming  ale. 

This  last  was  brought  in  by  the  landlord  hlmseU,  and, 
in  pursuance  with  the  plan  they  bad  agreed  upon,  Tom 
King  said : 

"  That  looks  splendid  ale,  landlord — brewvJ  in  October, 
I  should  think." 

■*  You're  right,  sir !  That  vras  the  very  mouth  it  was 
bmwod  in,  and  though  I  say  it  myself,  it  is  as  go«d  ale  aa 
ever  was  drawn  out  of  a  barrel." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Pour  aovct 
into  the  cups,  and  fiU  one  for  yourself," 
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"  Well,  gentlemen,  since  you  are  so  kind,  I  really  don't 
mind  if  I  do  take  a  cup.  It's  the  only  drink  I  am  fond  of. 
Esre  8  good  health  to  you  all,  gentlemen!" 

"  And  here's  prosperity  to  the  Wheatsheaf !"  said  the 
three  highwaymen,  as  they  put  the  cups  to  theii  lips. 
But  they  did  not  begin  to  drink, until  they  saw  the  land- 
lord swallow  the  whole  of  his  at  one  draught. 

This  gave  them  confidence,  and  they  commenced  their 
breakfast. 

They  were  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  of  an  injurio«s 
nature  in  that  ale,  so  they  drank  freely  and  with  pleasure, 
for  the  abominable  drug  they  had  taken  had  3eft  a  parching 
thirst  behind. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  landlord  was  snmmened, 
and  Tom  King  said : 

"We  have  travelled  without  taking  scarcely  any  rest  since 
sunrise  yesterday  morning,  so  you  may  easily  suppose  we 
are  very  tired ;  and  now  we  have  partaken  of  your  good 
cheer,  we  never  felt  more  inclined  to  rest  in  our  lives. 
We  are  going  on  as  far  as  London,  and  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  a  rest  somewhere  before  we  reach  it." 

"  That's  quite  true,"  said  the  landlord,  "  and  though  I 
Bay  it  myself,  you  won't  find  many  places  where  you  can 
rest  so  well  as  at  the  Wheatsheaf." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  so  that,  if  you  can  accom- 
modate us  with  a  bed  each  we  shall  be  much  obliged." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  my  wife  is  ill, 
and  she  is  in  the  best  room." 

"  We  would  not  disturb  her  for  the  world  !" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  other  room  that  is 
■well  enough  furnished  for  such  as  you,  but  that  room  is 
a  large  one,  and  has  two  beds  in  it,  so  if  you  would  not 
mind " 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all — it  will  suit  us  very  well — in  fact, 
we  should  prefer  a  double-bedded  room." 

"  Very  good,  gentlemen,  and  would  you  like  to  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  at  once  ?" 

"Yss." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  have  the  room  got  ready.  1  shalj 
only  be  a  few  moments." 

The  landlord  left  the  room  as  te  spoke,  and  then  Tom 
King,  turning  to  his  two  comrades,  said  : 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  landlord,  and  our  present 
quarters  ?" 

"  We  think  we  have  been  very  lucky." 

"So  do  I,"  replied  Tom  King.  "Anybody  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  this  landlord  is  a  well-meaning  man ;  there 
is  no  treachery  about  him — none  in  the  least — and  we  are 
as  safe  here  as  we  possibly  could  be  anywhere." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  "though,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  have  made 
au  arrangement  with  the  ostler  by  which  I  can  have  the 
horses  ready  saddled  at  the  stable  door  the  moment  I  give 
a  whistle." 

He  then  told  his  comrades  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
made  this  arrangement  with  the  ostler,  at  which  they 
laughed  most  heartily. 

"  It  is  a  delightfully  quiet  place,"  said  Claude  Duval. 
"  Surely  peace  and  content  will  be  found  here  if  any- 
where. Who  could  imagine  oflicers  making  their  appear- 
ance here  ?" 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  imagine  it,"  said  Tom  King ; 
"  but  hush,  here  comes  the  landlord  !" 

He  entered  as  Tom  spoke. 

•'The  room  is  all  ready,  gentlemen,  if  you  woul4  be 
kind  enough  to  follow  me.  11  it  is  not  so  luxurious  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  find  rooms,  you  must  not  blame 
me. 

"  Certainly  not !  It  will  suit  us,  never  fear.  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  make  any  apologies," 

The  landlord  seemed  vvell  pleased  with  the  mancMr  in 
which  his  guests  spoke,  and  yet  every  now  and  then  he 
glanced  furtively  at  them,  and  whenever  he  had  a  chance 
of  doing  80,  witUout  exciting  suspicion,  he  looked  them 
full  in  the  face. 

The  highwayiaen  noticed  this,  but  thought  nothing  ot 
it,  for  it  seemed  only  right  that  a  person,  having  8«ch  an 
open  countenance  as  the  landlord  had,  should  look  those 
be  addressed  straight  in  the  face. 

He  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  etairs  to  \ue  room  that 
was  on  the  Brst  floor,  and  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  large  apartment  with  two  windows  fa  it,  one  of 
wliiob  lr>oki»d  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  aouse,  and 
>h«  fthi>r,  b>!iu|i5  placed  in  th«  gable  end  of  the  building, 


commanded  a  very  extensive  view  of  ihe  country  bt,-. 
yond 

"  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  require,  gentlemen  ?' 
asked  the  landlord,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  holding 
the  knob  of  the  door  in  his  hand. 

■'Nothing  more,"  said  Tom  King.  ~' 

■'  Then  I  hope  you  will  rest  well,  gentlemen.  Would 
you  like  to  be  called  at  any  particular  hour  ?" 

"  No,  we  will  sleep  on  until  we  are  refreshed.  When  we 
awake  we  will  have  something  to  eat  and  continue  our 
journey  to  London." 

"  Very  good — all  preparations  shall  be  made." 

The  landlord  closed  the  door  of  the  room  after  him  and 
descended  the  stairs. 

Our  three  friends  only  partially  undressed  themselves 
and  then  lay  down  on  the  outside  of  the  bed. 

After  a  brief  conversation,  they  all  fell  off  into  a  sound 
sleep,  which  the  silence  of  the  room,  the  effects  of  the 
drug,  and  the  strong  ale  they  had  lately  drank  ooBSpired 
to  make  as  profound  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  DLVIL 

THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  WHEATSHEAF  RECOGNISES  THB 
HIGHWAYMEN,  AND  DISPATCHES  THF.  OSTLER  TO  THK 
NEXT  TOWN  TO  FETCH  THE  POLICE  OFlciCERS. 

Tom  King  and  his  two  comrades  wot.ld  not  have  slum- 
bered so  peacefully  as  they  did,  had  they  been  able  to 
understand  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  the  old  Wheat- 
sheaf Inn.' 

The  landlord  had  quite  won  their  hearts  by  his  affable, 
opeu-hearted  way,  but  they  would  have  changed  their 
opinion  liad  they  been  able  to  see  him  as  he  descended  th« 
stairs. 

His  face  assumed  a  ver»  t'  »:ghtful  expression,  and  he 
kept  continually  muttering  something  between  his  teeth. 

The  highwaymen's  uneasiness  would  have  been  still 
further  increased  had  they  perceived  him  enter  the  bar  of 
the  inn  and  go  to  an  old-fashioned  bureau,  wWch  was 
placed  in  a  recess  near  the  fire-place,  and  opening  it,  take 
therefrom  a  packet  of  miscellaneous  papers.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Wheatsheaf  was  able  to  read,  an  accomplish- 
ment which  in  those  days  was  very  much  rarer  than  it  is 
now. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  carefully  treasured  up  every 
printed  piece  of  paper  that  came  in  his  way,  and  the 
bundle  be  held  in  his  hand  formed  a  collection  that  he  had 
been  many  years  in  making,  for,  in  that  remote  region, 
printed  documents  of  any  kind  were  uncommon. 

Anyone  would  have  laughed  had  they  been  able  to 
look  over  the  landlord's  shoulder  at  the  incongruous  mass 
of  papers.  Many  of  them  were  devoid  of  the  slightest 
possible  amount  of  value  or  of  interest. 

Deliberately  setting  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  the  land- 
lord turned  over  these  precious  papers  until  at  length  he 
came  to  one,  which  he  selected  from  the  heap  ana 
perused  with  great  attention. 

At  every  few  words  he  would  pause  and  consider  it ; 
with  a  satisfied  nod  he  would  then  proceed. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  read  until  he  had  read 
every  word  which  was  printed  on  the  paper. 

Hf  then  sat  down  upon  a  chair,  gasping  for  breath.- 

At  last  he  managed  to  utter  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"a'  '"  he  said,  "they  told  me  no  good  would  come  of 
hoarding  up  *"•  "^^  capers ;  but  time,  that  proves  all  things, 
proves  Uiat  I  *rn  rigUw  nd  they  are  wrong.  I  am  right ! 
— I  am  (are  of  it !  I  am  c  '^n  there  is  no  mistake.  How- 
ever, to  settle  the  matter,  x       "  ^aad  the  paper  again." 

The  landlord  did  so. 

As  the  reader  may  perhaps  bave  surmised,  the  dooa- 
ment  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  one  of  those  bills 
which  had  been  so  extensively  circulated  a  short  time 
back  offering  a  reward,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  four  nigh- 
waymen.  It  contained  a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  their  personal  appearanoe,  and  the  landlord  read  oveiy 
word  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  with  great  attentioti. 

When  he  bad  done  so,  he  was  brought  more  irresistibly 
to  th<»  conclusion  that  the  three  travellers  who  were  up- 
stairs asleep  were  no  other  than  the  three  notorious  high- 
waymen, for  whose  capture  no  less  than  fifteeB  hundred 
pounds  was  offered. 

He  had  looked    at  our  friends    carefully  at    rsuioot 
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limes,  and    found    that  their  appearance  exftcUy  corre- 
sponded with  the  descriptions  set  down. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  what  shall  1  do  ?  WoaW  St 
be  right  for  me  to  let  fifteen  hundred  pounds  go  by  when 
i  might  have  it  with  rery  little  trouble  ?  Ccrtaiai?  not. 
Why,  with  such  a  sum  as  that  I  shall  be  able  to  ma^e  D15 
fortune — 1  am  sure  of  it.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  is  a 
large  amount,  and  wcvth  a  little  risk.  Ths  cks.'xss  af 
earning  such  a  sura  dose  not  o»-cnr  every  day  P' 

The  landlord  ruminated  for  some  time,  and  puzzled  k!s 
trains  to  think  what  was  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

At  last  he  determined  to  call  the  ostler,  and  take  him 
Into  his  confidence. 

He  would  then  he  able  to  dispatch  him  to  the  aeau«8t 
town  for  a  body  of  police  officers,  and  if  good  speed  was 
made  they  would  be  able  to  reach  the  inn  before  the  high- 
waymen had  left  it,  though,  as  Tom  King  had  correctly 
stated,  the  nearest  town  was  nearly  twenty  miles  o3. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  stable,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Tom  is 
Bire  to  be  there,  and  he  shall  start  off  at  once." 

Accordingly  the  landlord  left  the  bar,  and  directed  hia 
f  teps  towards  the  stable. 

Upon  crossing  the  threshold,  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment toporceive  ibe  ostler  capering  about  as  though  com- 
pletely overjoyed,  and  occasionally  pausing  to  slag  some 
fragment  of  a  song. 

The  landlord  was  surprised  to  see  the  ostler  behaving 
In  this  manner,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  stood  stock 
still  with  astonishment,  gazing  upon  him. 

"  Tom,"  he  roared,  at  length,  "what  on  earth  are  you 
ikfter  now  ?     Llave  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?" 

Upon  hearlug  his  master's  voice,  the  ostler  suddenly 
ceased. 

"Beg  youi  parOon,  master,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  see  you 
were  at  the  door.  1  was  having  a  little  bit  of  fun  to 
myself  like,  that  was  all." 

"  You  seem  in  wonderful  spirits.  But  I  c-an't  stop  to 
talk  to  you  now.  There  is  something  very  imponaut  for 
you  to  do,  and  if  you  do  it  properly,  why,  yoa  will  earn 
a  good  round  sum." 

The  ostler  broke  out  into  another  exultant  danca. 

"  I  am  in  luck's  way  to-day,  maoter,  and  no  n3ista.k9  ! 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  I  want  yon  to  ride  over  to  the  town,  and — — " 

"Can't,  master!"  said  the  ostler,  interrupting.  "Can't 
leave  the  stable  on  no  account  to-day  1  1  have  got  some- 
thing important  to  do,  master  !" 

''Can't  leave  the  stable  !     Why  not  ?     Tou  must !" 

The  ostler  shook  his  h.-ad. 

"  1  say  you  must !  You  must  saddle  a  horse,  and 
cTllop  for  your  life  to  the  police  station,  and  bring  back 
ail  the  officers  you  can  find  as  quickly  a^  you  can." 

"  Lawks,  master !  what  for  ?" 

"Why,  there  are  highwaymen  in  the  hoxise !  Fifteen 
hundred  pounds — that's  the  reward,  Tom!  I  have  got 
'email  saife!  So  jump  on  a  horse,  and  make  haste,  and 
you  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  reward  !" 

Ti)m  stairgered  back  until  he  came  to  the  com  bin,  upon 
wliiob  ho  sat  down  with  too  much  suddenness  to  be  at  aU 
pleasant, 

"  Highwaymen  !"  he  said.  "  Those  three  gentlemen 
what  belong  to  those  horses  ?" 

"  Yes." 

The  ostler  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Lawks,  master !  what's  you  at  now  ?  You'r©  making 
ft  mistake !" 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  laughing  at  me  in  that  fftshion  ? 
I  am  making  no  mistake!" 

"  Oh,  yofl  you  are,  if  you  are  thinking  rho39  three 
gentlemen  isre  highwaymen  !     I  know  they  ain't  1" 

"How  do  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  knov  --hat  they  are." 

••  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Hossifers,"  he  said-—"  real  millingtary  hojs'ii?^ '" 

The  positive,  deliberate  way  :«  which  Tota,  v.***  'v*?^v. 
ipoke  rather  staggered  the  landlord,  and  L"  Ist^r^n  w 
vender  whether  he  had  not  bc'^n  deceived  by  soisp  -V'^- 
dental  resemblance.  _/ 

"  Officers  !"  he  said — "  officers  !" 

"No,  not  officers !"  said  the  ostler,  dc^:55istica;!T-'  "  f 
laid  hossifers — that's  what  they  are— sogers  tha;  rri^  aa  . 
ho.^ses!  That's  why  they  call 'em  hossifers — n\r;r!P;4*«^ 
hassifers,  becacse  aie't  t-l»ev  nlwarg  miUioK  wh«?B  Tfeii  ujo 
•X)  battler  ■ 


"  Hold  your  stupid  tongue,  and  pay  attention  to  whftt  I 
B&y !     How  do  you  know  that  they  are  military  officer)  f 

"  I  does  kno^  it." 

"  But  how .'" 

"  Because  the  gentlaman  told  me  so." 

«  YoQ  idiot !" 

"  Ha !  mind  what  you  are  saying  on,  master.  Fm  a* 
more  idiot  nor  you  I" 

"  Yes  you  are  t  they'd  tell  a  fool  like  you  anything, 
becRHse  you'd  believe  it !  I  tell  yon  they  are  net  officers, 
thsy  are  highwaymen,  and  there  are  flftee^i  hundred  pounds 
offered  for  their  capture !" 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  that,  master?" 

"  I  do  know  it." 

"  I  said  that  to  you,  ^ut  yoa  were  not  satisfied.  I've 
told  you  how  1  know  them  to  be  millingtary  hossii'i-rj. 
Now,  tell  me  how  you  know  them  to  be  highwaymen  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Now,  look  here,  master.  Did  you  get  :t  out  o'  son;* 
o'  them  papers?     Did  some  o'  them  papers  loU  vou?" 

"  Ye*^-." 

"  I  ils^^csrW  so — blest  if  I  didn't !"  said  the  o«tler,  with  % 
^n  ef  rt»atempt.  "  You  must  be  a  fool  to  take  notice  o 
th^in  papers  !     1  always  said  so,  and  I'll  stick  to  it  I" 

"  You  &re  the  fool,  Tom — papers  are  above  your  coiu- 
ppehens^ira  I* 

"  And  a  precious  good  thing  too,  master,  I  think ;  I 
wouldn't  be  led  away  by  a  lot  o'  black  and  white  marks 
like  you  are." 

"  I  telJ  you  they  are  highwaymen,  and  you  may  eithei 
obey  my  orders  and  go  and  fetch  the  police  officers  or 
take  notice  and  leave  this  day  month  !" 

"  But  master,  1  can't  leave." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  do  things  in  the  millingtery  style 
and  earn  a  guinea  !" 

"  You're  drunk,  Tom — you've  been  having  something  to 
drink!     Why  don't  yoa  talk  sense?" 

"  I  am  talking  sense.  Dii-:::'!  you  think  I  know  what 
the  bossifcr  said  to  me?" 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"Well,  master,  since  you  think  I'm  a  fool,  I'll  tell  yoa 
all  about  it,  aad  when  IVe  done  that,  you'll  say  I'm  not 
such  a  fool  as  you  think  I  am." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  Well,  master,  the  gentleman  told  me  he  ha^l  been  in 
the  army,  and  liked  to  have  things  done  in  the  millingt.ary 
style,  and  how  aU  the  bosses  was  saddled  by  the  word  of 
command.  He  said  if  the  man  in  the  stiible  heard  hia 
hossifer  whistle  when  he  was  a  dozen  yards  off,  he  would 
have  the  boss  saddled  and  bridled  by  the  time  he  got  to 
the  stable  door.  So  said  ho, '  If  you'll  do  the  ssune,  as  we're 
very  fond  of  the  millingtary  style,  you  shall  have  a 
guinea." 

"  Why,  you " 

"Stop a  bit^  master!  I  kaow'd  you'd  say  it's  impossible 
for  me  to  saddle  three  horses  while  anyone  walked  a 
dozen  yards.  It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  U(>t  su 
clever  as  I  am.  Don't  j'ou  see,  master,  I  shall  saddle  tiin 
horses  all  ready,  and  when  he  whistles,  why,  out  I  bhull 
go  like  a  shot." 

"  You  d — d  fool,  what  a  thick  head  you  must  have  to  be 
sure  !" 

"  11.%  master !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  I  mean  if  you  did  that  you  would  be  just  p'lt- 
tiig  a  lope  r^und  your  neck — you'd  be  assisting  t'o^^ 
highwc.ymei)  to  escape,  and  that  would  b^  f-ilony.  na-i 
you'd  get  your  neck  stret<:hed,  and  sei-ve  you  T'-Jl  right  t" 

The  ostler  was  silent  for  a  moment,  aiid  hy  hit  iaa:.av?r 
one  could  tell  that  his  intelli«"ta  vere  conlasMJ 

At  last  he  said  : 

"Master,  I  am  surprised  at  you  :  I  al"!ra/n  huj'e  said 
that  those  papere  would  turn  yoa  ma-l,  A-ad  I'm  i/iest  tf 
they  haven't  done  it !" 

"  Take  notice,"  cried  the  landlord,  in  »  tiinous  p!'sei'">n 
— "take  nntii^i — you  shall  leave  this  liay  iiuint.h  !  1  wouljl 
not  have  such. a  pig-l«»'aded  fellow  abou'  I'.iy  pla.te  !" 

"All  right,  master,  I  can  go;  but  I  sh;-.ll  jast  apnosl  it 
j&i  IB  this  way,  and  ask  you  one  question.  Look  li.'^rti 
now!  Which  would  you  sooner  do,  believe  a  g'.'uti'".n»s 
whf  n  he  told  you  he  was  a  milliugiary  hossifer,  or  wnnij 
jou  sooner  believe  what  it  said  on  one  o'  theni  pap-n!  ?" 

"  Why,  I  would  sooner  h-'lieve  whftt  woe  on  the  jjiip-.r^ 
of  w>w»e  !    What  c^n't  ej^-vk  can't  sio!" 
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"  l>>nH  know  aboat  that,  master — I  believe  the  gentle- 
nan,  and  I  am  going  to  earn  my  g^iiiea!" 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  should  like  to  briug 
yon  to  reason  if  I  could.  You  took  particular  notice  of  that 
gentleman  that  told  yon  he  was  a  military  oihcer,  didn  t 
you  ?" 

"  1  did,  master." 

"Well,  then,  he  is  no  other  than  Sixteen-String  Jmii 
the  highwayman,  and  1  can  prove  it." 

"  The  ostler  was  staggorod  at  this  ;  but  resolTed  cot 
to  give  way,  he  said  : 

"  Go  on,  master.  .1  will  sit  down  the  while ;  for  thi«t 
will  take  a  good  deal  ot  proving,  I  rather  think." 

"  Now,  1  will  read  what  it  says  on  this  paper,"  sjv.'^  the 
landlord,  producing  the  bill  from  his  pocket 

The  ostler  uttered  a  groan  of  derision  and  contempt. 

"This  is  the  description  of  Sixtoen-String  Jack: — 
'  Kather  short,  fair  complexion,  long  light-coloured  hair, 
a  steeple-crowaeJ  hat,  scarlet  coat  triinmod  with  gold 
lace,  blue  vest,  white  breeches,  and  top  boots ;  to  the  top 
of  the  boots  are  tied  sixteen  ribbons.'  Now,  Tom,  that  s 
what  it  says  on  the  paper,  and  does  it  agree  with  the 
appearance  of  the  man  yo>i  call  a  military  officer  !*" 

"  Millingtary  hossifer,  I  said,"  replied  the  ostler,  scratch- 
ing his  head.     "  It  do  corrospoud — 1  do  admit  that." 

'*  Oh,  you  do  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  wish  I  could  read  papers  myself.  I  don't 
like  to  give  in ;   but  I  am  afraid  you're  right,  after  all." 

"  I  am  right.  No  one  could  help  recognising  him  after 
BUch  a  description  as  that.  Well,  for  that  very  man  tht^re 
is  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  offered,  and  five 
hundred  ggunds  for  each  of  the  others." 

"Now,  iOm,  ril  tell  yon  what  I'll  do  if  you  will 
gallop  over  to  the  next  town,  and  come  back  here  wiih 
the  police  otiicers  before  dark, — I'll  give  you  a  ten-pound 
note,  and  that  whether  they  are  the  right  persons  or  not. 
Will  you  agree  to  that  ?" 

"  I  will,  master  !  That's  a  clear  profit  of  nine  pounds, 
eo  of  course  I  could  not  refuse,  and  I  had  sooner  take  the 
word  of  one  that  I  know,  than  the  word  of  one  that  I 
don't." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Tom.  if  you  will  go  and  fetch  the 
officers  and  be  back  before  dark,  you  shall  have  the  ton- 
pound  note." 

"  Let's  shake  hands,  master!  I  am  agreed,  and  I'm  oS  ! 
But  drat  it  all,  1  should  like  to  know  whether  they 
intended  to  make  a  fool  of  1 1" 

"Of  course  they  did,  and  when  they  had  got  their 
horses  yon  might  have  whistled  for  your  guinea,  for  you'd 
never  have  got  it." 

"  Well,  I'D  go,  master,  for  1  can't  be  wrong,  anyway. 
You're  sure  you'll  give  me  ten  pounds  ?" 

"  Certain." 

Upon  receiving  this  assurance,  the  ostler  saddled  and 
bridled  a  horse  with  a  speed  that  would  have  elicited  the 
admiration  ol  the  highwaymen. 

He  scrambled  into  his  seat,  gave  the  horse  a  cut  with  a 
short  stick  that  he  "arriod,  and  away  he  went  at  full 
gallop. 

"  If  he  kept  up  the  speed  ha  was  going  at,  he  would 
re<»ch  the  next  town  in  something  considerably  less  than 
two  hours. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  three  highwaymen  slumbered  on 
peacefully  and  calmly,  dreaming  many  strange  and 
fantastic  dreams,  but  never  suspecting  that  they  were  in 
such  imminent  danger 

It  was  growing  dusk,  wnen  Tom  King  saddonly  awo'^e, 
and  sat  straight  up  in  the  bed. 

He  had  heard  something,  and  now  listened  iu'-eiiiiy 

The  murmuring  of  voices  came  plainly  upon  uia  ear, 
and  without  sayiug  a  word,  he  slipped  off  the  bed  ei.  J 
went  to  the  window. 

He  looked  out,  but  was  Act  able  to  «ee  anything,  tboo^^h 
the  murmuring  of  voices  still  continued. 

Of  course  the  first  thought  that  enteted  his  mind  was 
that  he  was  tlireatened  with  s^'^me  danger. 

li»pidly  bat  noiselessly,  he  turned  the  little  button 
which  B&cnred  the  windoTT,  and  op<*ne<'  it  a  litUe  way. 


By  projecting  his  head  a  little,  he  was  able  to  sm 
below  him  a  group  of  dark  figures. 

By  straining  his  senso  of  hearing  to  the  utmost,  he  hear^ 
some  one  say : 

"  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  the  windows  and  doora, 
and  as  soon  as  you  see  them  appear,  rush  forward  and 
ftflize  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  go  upstairs  with 
half  a  dozen  more,  and  try  to  get  into  their  room  !" 

Tom  King  diil  not  wait  to  hear  any  more,  but  instantly 
awoke  his  two  co^ira.ies,  and  in  as  tew  words  as  he  could 
ho  explained  the  nature  of  the  dauijer  to  theiu. 

"Our  landlord,  then,  is  not  quite  sucIj  an  amiable 
individual  as  we  took  him  to  be,''  said  Claude  Duval. 
"  What  had  we  better  do  ?" 

"  1  don't  know.  You  may  depend  thu  ,^„  is  thoroughly 
Rurroauded  and  well  guarded,  so  that  how  we  are  to 
escape  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"We  must  be  quick,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "I 
don't  know  whether  my  agrueiuont  with  the  ostler  wiU 
hiild  good,  or  whether  he  has  had  a  h:ind  in  summoning 
these  police  officers.     That,  however,  we  shall  see." 

"Come  to  the  window,"  said  Tom  King,  "and  look 
out.     Be  careful  that  they  do  not  see  you." 

Claude  and  Jack  otieycd. 

Peeping  cautiously  down  into  the  yard,  they  managed 
to  ptTceive  the  duiky  forms  >f  two  men,  who  wero 
sUilioned  almost  immediately  underneath. 

The  others  had  disappeared. 

To  have  attempted  to  escape  by  passing  through  the 
window  would  have  been  little  short  of  madness,  for  it 
was  quite  certain  they  could  not  do  so  without  being  seen 
by  the  two  men  on  the  watch. 

Id  the  meautiine  Tom  King  had  gone  to  the  other 
window  which  looked  on  the  back  of  the  premises,  and 
opened  that  as  well. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  outside  this 
window  a  kind  of  rude  balcony,  or  veranda,  which  ex- 
tended right  and  left  along  the  back  of  the  inn. 

He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  discovery  to 
his  iriends,  and  said  : 

"  There  are  two  men  underneath  this  window,  as  well, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  yet  I  think  we  might  manage  tu 
crawl  out  into  the  balcony  without  being  seen  or  heard. 
If  we  do  this  quickly,  the  officers,  when  they  open  ths 
door,  will  find  this  room  empty." 

"Try  it,  Tom.     You  creep  out  first,  we  will  follow." 

In  order  to  avoid  being  seen,  Tom  King  crouched 
down  as  low  as  he  could,  and  crept  on  to  the  balcony. 

Claude  and  Jack  soon  followed  him,  and  then  they 
closed  the  window. 

It  would  have  required  a  very  keen  eye  to  have  de- 
tected them  lying  still  on  the  tloor  of  the  balcony. 

They  looked  right  and  left,  in  order  to  decide  which 
would  be  the  best  way  to  take,  and  finally  decided  upon 
keeping  to  the  left. 

They  crept  along,  and,  after  going  a  few  yards,  reached 
its  extremity,  and  were  unable  to  go  any  further. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  prodigious  uproar  in  the  room 
they  had  left,  and  then  both  windows  were  flung  violently 
open  by  the  police  officers. 

"  Have  you  seen  them  ?"  they  cried, — "  they  are  not  in 
the  room-     Have  you  seen  them  escape  ?" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  attention  of  all  the  men  below 
was  at  once  concentrated  upon  these  two  windows. 

Tom  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  touching  Claude  upon 
the  arm,  he  s^d : 

"  Now  !" 

He  climbed  over  the  railing  cl  the  balcony  as  he  spoke 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  aud,  hanging  at  the  fviil  length 
of  his  ariua,  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Claude  and  Jack  speedily  followed,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  seen  by  those  officers  who  stood  at  the  back 
window,  and  who  had  to  some  extent  recovered  from  their 
first  panic. 

They  all  had  pistols  in  their  hanaa,  and,  without  stay- 
ing for  instructions,  rapidly  brought  them  to  the  level, 
and  fired 

But  they  produced  no  effect,  as  the  highwayman 
changed  their  positions  so  quickly,  and,  before  the  sinoko 
proceeding  from  the  discharge  had  cleared  away,  they 
were  all  three  standing  upon  the  ground  beneath. 

The  poUce  officers  all  rushed  on  to  the  balcony,  and 
hastened  to  that  comer  of  it  from  which  tLe  highwu/maa 
bad  descended. 
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These  (xjcurrences  were  quite  sufficient  to  put  those 
below  on  the  alert. 

"To  the  sUble !"  cried  Tom  King, — "  be  qfdck !  If  we 
oftn  only  get  our  horses,  »D  will  be  well !" 

Jnst  at  that  moment  a  terrific  crash  came  upon  toeir 
ears,  and,  looking  round,  they  oaw  that  tbe  balcoBj  had 
given  way  anil  {irecipitated  the  whole  of  (he  o^Soara  into 
I he  yard 

The  woodworK  of  which  the  balcony  was  constructed 
was  old  and  rotten,  and  quite  inadequate  to  support  the 
weight  of  so  many  persons,  and  so  all  at  once  it  gave  wsy 
before  the  officers  were  aware  of  it. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  were  all  lyingyn  a  con- 
fused heap  upon  the  ground,  struggling  and  figuting  to 
regain  their  feet. 

This  proceeding  diverted  the  attention  of  the  other 
officers,  and  the  three  highwaymen  took  all  the  advantage 
they  could  of  the  opportunity. 

The  stable  door  was  only  a  few  yards  distant,  and  they 
ran  rapidly  towards  it. 

Just  88  they  reached  the  threshold,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  several  poli(;e  officers,  who  made  their  appear- 
ance from  within,  and  who  rushed  forward,  intent  upon 
>naking  a  capture. 

Our  friends  did  not  wait  for  an  attack  to  be  made  ^on 
them,  but  at  once  turned  round  and  fled. 

They  had  seen  already  that  the  officers  were  too  nume- 
rous for  them  to  stand  the  least  chance  of  obtaiuiiii? 
the  victory  in  a  contest,  so  tuey  wisely  resolved  to  retreui. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  and  they  hoped  that,  under  cover  of 
the  obscurity,  they  should  be  able  to  escape. 

If  they  La,d  had  their  horses  with  them,  the  nmrter 
would  have  been  simple  enough.  It  was  necessary  that 
Bliey  eLuuld  obtain  possession  of  ilu'in,  but  how  they  were 
lo  do  this  wa.*!  more  than  they  could  tell. 

At  the  present  moment,  all  they  had  to  think  about  was 
•listaocing  those  who  were  pursuing  them. 

By  tliis  time  most  of  the  others  had  recovered  them- 
selves and  had  joined  in  the  pursiiit. 

Several  who  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  fall  of 
lUe  balcony  still  lay  upon  the  ground. 

"We  must  run  out  of  the  yard  gates !"  said  Sl^teen- 
Ntring  Jack, — "there  is  no  other  outlet." 

Accordingly,  they  ran  in  this  direction  ;  but,  v^  their 
extreme  annoyance,  just  as  they  were  about  to  rn=.b  iuto 
the  high-road,  an  officer  closed  the  gates  and  planted  his 
back  against  them. 

Olaude  Duval  made  a  rush  forward  and  seized  the 
officer  by  the  throat. 

With  an  effort  of  strength  he  drew  him  away  from  his 
putiiiion,  and  Tom  King  and  Jack  instantly  opened  the 
gates. 

No  soonei  were  they  opened  than  Claude  dragged  the 
man  out  into  the  road,  and  Tom  King  slammed  the  gate 
shut  just  as  the  other  officers  reached  it. 

Could  they  but  have  secured  it  in  some  way  they  would 
have  gained  a  considerable  advantage,  but  on  the  outer 
Bide  there  were  no  fiistenings  whatever. 

The  oflScer  Clatide  Duval  had  seized  clung  to  him  with 
desperate  tightnt  sa,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  release  his  hold  until  assistance  ar- 
rived. 

But  he  was  no  match  for  Claude,  who,  doubling  up  his 
fist,  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  head,  which  at  once 
deprived  him  of  his  senses. 

By  the  time  this  was  done,  however,  the  officers  had 
opened  the  gates,  and  the  position  of  the  highwaymen 
seemed  no  better  than  before. 

411  three  felt  anxious  in  the  extreme,  bat  they  resolved 
to  mn  for  their  lives. 

With  great  fleetness  tncy  speed  onwards,  but  stopped 
before  they  had  gone  numy  yards. 

Close  to  the  front  door  c5  the  inn  was  one  police  efficer 
who  had  been  left  there  in  charge  of  the  horses. 

"Now  we  have  a  chance,"  said  Tom  King,  breathless^, 
"  Let  us  take  a  horse  each!  We  must  not  stop  to  mount,  or 
the  officers  will  be  upon  us ;  you  must  seize  hold  of  the 
pummel  of  the  saddle  and  let  the  horses  gallop  on,  and  ttien 
swing  yourselves  into  the  saddle  while  they  u*>  "u 
notion. 

This  looked  amost  desperate  feat  to  attempt,  but  it  was' 
ttie  only  chance  of  safety  they  possessed. 

Boi  it  is  wonderful  what  men  can  do  wben  tbair  lives 


About  fourteen  horses  were  standine-  all  together  in  (itjf- 

fect  readiness  for  the  road. 

The  highwaymen  choee  three  at  random,  and  seising 
hold  of  the  saddle  with  one  hand,  struck  them  several 
sharp  blows  upon  the  flank  with  the  other  hand,  whick 
caused  the  horses  to  set  off  at  a  swift  gallop. 

Clinging  to  the  saddles,  the  highwaymen  ran  along  by 
the  side  of  them,  until  at  last  they  were  able,  by  a  sudden 
spring,  to  seat  themselves  in  the  saddles. 

This  feat  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  seems  to  be,  ad 
it  is  continually  performed  in  all  circuses. 

The  officers  were  not  a  Mttle  surprised  when  they  saw 
tbs'jtiighwaymen  escape  in  this  manner. 

They  had  almost  made  sure  of  capturing  them,  but 
now  their  chances  of  doing  so  had  materially  diminished. 

Stiii,  after  having  had  bo  much  trouble,  they  did  not 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  give  up  the  chase.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  felt  stimulated  to  make  even  greater  exer- 
tions. 

Having  run  through  the  gate,  they  hastened  to  the  horses, 
and  some  half  dozen  of  them  scramblef'  into  the  saddle 
and  commenced  an  immediate  pursuit. 

They  were  not  much  behind  the  highwaymen,  who  had 
not  been  successful  in  obtaining  much  of  a  start. 

They  spurred  their  horses  in  a  perfectly  barbarous 
manner,  and  so  managed  to  gain  slightly  upon  our  friends, 
who  discovered  that  their  horses  were  by  no  means  of  the 
best  quality,  and  therefore  deemed  it  unwise  to  exhaust 
them  at  once. 

So  long  as  their  pursuers  did  not  gain  too  much  upon 
them,  they  were  satisfied. 

As  usual,  Tom  King  took  the  lead,  for  he  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country'<|||ian  either 
of  his  comrades. 

In  a  vei-y  little  while  the  wisdom  of  the  coarse  which 
they  had  adopted  became  apparent. 

The  officers'  horses,  thoroughly  worn  out,  refused  to 
pay  the  least  obedience  to  the  spur,  and,  although  their 
riders  gored  them  most  cruelly,  they  could  not  accelerate 
their  speed. 

The  highwaymen  were  much  rejoiced  to  perceive  this, 
for  their  own  horses  flagged  considerably. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  wh^n  it  is  considered 
that  the  officers  galloped  them  twenty  miles  at  the  top  of 
llieir  speed,  and  they  had  not  stood  long  enough  at  the  inn 
to  recover  their  lost  wind. 

Our  friends  still  pushed  on  in  the  open  country,  nor  did 
they  venture  to  come  to  a  halt  until  they  were  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  stood  in  very  little  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  their  toes. 

After  congratulating  themselves  upon  their  escape  from 
their  perilous  situation,  a  discussion  was  held  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done. 

They  were  very  loath  to  part  with  their  own  horses, 
which  were  valuable  and  excellent  animals,  while  those 
belonging  to  the  officers  which  they  now  bestrode  would 
be  quite  useless  to  carry  them  out  of  danger. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  they  would  have  to  resign 
themselves  to  their  loss,  for  what  possibility  was  there  of 
their  being  able  to  regain  them  ? 

To  return  to  the  inn  would  be  a  hazardous  thing  to 
attempt,  and  then  very  likely  the  officers,  upon  being 
deprived  of  their  cattle,  would  retaliate  by  taking 
possession  of  those  which  the  highwaymen  had  left  behind 
them. 


CHAPTER    DLIX. 

DICK   TtmPIN     FINDS     DANGER  ON   THE    WAT    TO    THK 
DESERTED  MANSION. 

As  Tom  King  and  his  two  comrades  are,  for  the  time 
being,  tolerably  safe,  we  feel  that  we  can  leave  them  while 
we  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  Dick  Turpin, 

After  bidding  Maud  farewell,  and  passing  tnrough  the 
(^te  which  led  into  the  high-road,  Dick  Turpin  slackeneil 
the  reins  upon  Black  Bess's  neck,  and  the  gallant  creature 
at  once  set  off  at  a  rapid  gallop,  which,  however,  she  per- 
formed wtih  the  greatest  ease. 

2)iA  -^as  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  Dick  felt 
that  n«  oould  rely  upon  her  powers  to  the  almost. 

8he  had  rested  for  an  entire  day,  and  had  t)eeu  snppileO 
with  as  moch  good  food  as  she  oould  eat. 

Her  ridu  ie\t  that,  shooU  aay  emergency  mim.  %n 
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•nould  be  able  to  rely  upon  her  powers  with  the  greatest 
confidence. 

At  an  easy  gallop,  then,  which  did  not  distress  his 
bonny  mare  in  the  least,  and  yet  took  him  over  the 
ground  at  a  wonderful  rate,  Dick  Turpin  made  his  way 
is  as  direct  a  line  as  he  could  to  the  deserted  mansion. 

The  enterprise  he  was  about  to  go  upon  was  one  of 
very  great  danger,  and  he  knew  it  ;  still  he  would  hare 
incurred  the  peril,  great  as  it  was,  mereiy  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  money  that  had  been  left 
behind ;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  had  to  meet  his  three 
comrades,  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  had  already  arrived, 
and  might  have  fallen  unknowingly  into  seme  ereat 
danger,  or  at  any  rate  were  uneasy  at  his  absence. 

By  calculating  the  time  which  it  would  take  them  to  go 
to  the  New  Forest  and  back,  Dick  famiied  he  should  be 
there  before  them,  and  so  be  ablw  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger. 

As  the  reader  knows  full  well,  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
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apprehensive  about  the  result  of  their  return,  for  owing 
to  the  singular  circumstances  that  had  taken  place,  and 
the  series  of  misfortunes  they  had  met  with,  Tom  King 
and  his  two  companions  had  been  very  much  longer  on 
their  journey  than  could  have  been  calculated  upon. 

Dick  was  sad  and  somewhat  anxious  when  he  started, 
but  he  soon  experienced  great  invigoration  from  his 
gallop  along  the  country  high-road,  and  in  a  little  while 
his  heart  grew  as  light  as  ever  it  had  been. 

When  mounted  upon  the  back  of  Black  Bess  he  seemed 
to  forget  everything  else,  and  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  enjoyment  which  he  felt. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  pat  her  csiressingly  upon 
the  neck,  and  address  her  almost  as  he  would  have  done 
a  human  being.  (^ 

We  will  not  go  ^o  far  as  to  say  that  the  gallant  mare 
understood  his  words,  but  she  compreherded  the  tone, 
and  each  time  she  would  show  her  satisfac^soo  by  giving 
a  faint  neigh. 
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He  )oarneje&  on  for  •  long  dlsUnoe  without  meeting 
with  one  gingle  trsreller.  Notwithstanding  Uie  errand  he 
was  npon,  he  had  made  np  his  mind  not  to  allow  f*Mr 
travellers  to  pass  him  withont  fitst  paying  toll. 

He  had  not  come  in  sight  of  a  habitation  since  he  had 
left  the  farm-house ;  but  suddenly,  upon  taking  a  bend  iu 
the  lane,  he  8)>w  before  him  the  clean  thatcb^d  roo*  of  a 
cottasre.    *" ' 

"  l^her^  /s  a  house,"  he  murmured, —  'I  eiippos''  row  I 
Bhall  noi  ne  Jong  before  1  find  some  people.  liaUo !  ^Vhat 
on  earth  is  that  ?" 

He  uttered  these  last  words  with  great  abruptneaa,  and 
brought  Black  Bess  to  a  suddei.  stop. 

The  sound  which  had  struck  upon  his  ears  was  a  loud 
and  piercing  shriek,  evidently  from  female  lips. 

It  lasted  scarcely  more  than  a  second,  but  so  shrill  was 
it  that  it  eeemci  to  pierce  through  the  higuwaymao's 
br.iin. 

Q'he  silence  that  followed  was  something  remarkable. 

Dick  looked  around  him  in  uncertainty  and  bewilder- 
ment, for  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  precisely  to  say 
from  what  direction  the  sound  had  come. 

"  It  must  be  from  that  cottage,"  he  cried.  "Some  one 
Is  ia  distress — that  is  certain.  It  is  no  bushiess  of  mine, 
and  yet  by  interfering  I  may  be  able  to  help  those  who 
are  unable  to  help  tbeinsel%'es. 

As  he  made  this  reflection,  there  came  another  shriek, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  stifled,  by  some  means  or  other,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  uttered. 

This  time  Dick  felt  certain  the  JLream  came  from  the 
interior  of  the  cottage. 

It  was  close  by,  and  half  a  dozen  bounds  forward  that 
Black  Bess  gave  when  he  loosened  the  rein  brought  him 
to  the  door. 

The  sound  of  some  kind  of  struggle  feoing  on  within 
came  plainly  to  his  ears,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  knowiug  that 
Black  Bess  would  not  stray  away,  did  not  secure  her,  but 
burst  open  the  door. 

The  scene  which  he  beheld  was  so  surprising  a  one, 
that,  for  a  moment  at  least,  ho  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
with  surprise. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  brilliantly  lighted  op 
by  a  large  fire  that  was  burning  on  the  hearthstone,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  light,  Dick  Turpin  was  able  to  see  with 
great  distinctness. 

Seated  in  a  chair,  to  which  she  was  evidently  bound, 
was  a  young,  simple-looking  girl,  apparently  a  servKDt. 

Standing  before  her,  with  his  hand  pressed  roughly  and 
tightly  over  her  mouth,  and  holding  a  pistol  near  her 
head,  was  a  man,  whose  costume  closely  resembled  that 
which  Dick  Turpin  himself  wore. 

His  back  was  turned  towards  the  door,  so  Turpin  could 
not  see  his  face. 

"Now,  girl,"  said  the  man,  in  a  roujrh  voice,  "  I  have 
told  you  who  I  am,  and  beware  I  I  am  Dick  Turpin,  and 
you  know  when  I  say  a  thing  I  always  keep  my  word. 
Tell  me  this  irivstant  where  it  is  that  your  master  and  mis- 
tress keep  their  money.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  blow  your 
brains  cut  as  surely  as  this  is  a  pistol  I  hold  in  my  hand  !" 

It  would  be  dillicult,  we  imagine,  for  the  reader  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  astonishment  which  Dick  Tm-piu  experi- 
enced when  he  heard  these  words. 

He  almost  doubted  whether  he  was  in  his  proper  "enses, 
»jid  whether  he  had  heard  aright. 

It  was  clear  his  intrusion  had  not  been  noticed  Dy  either 
of  th6  persons  before  him,  and,  after  the  man  who  had 
Btyled  himself  "  Dick  Turpin"  had  spoken,  the  girl  closed 
her  eyes,  and  seemed  about  to  swoon. 

Perceiving  this,  the  man  removed  his  hand  from  her 
mouth  in  order  to  allow  her  to  breathe  more  freely  ,■  but 
the  moment  he  did  so,  the  girl  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  utter  another  piercing  shriek. 

With  a  horrible  oath,  the  ruihan  thrust  Lis  hand 
violently  into  her  face  again,  and  would  probably  fc.o.ve 
renewed  his  threat,  had  not  Dick  Turpin  at  this  mocieot 
bounded  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  neck. 

No  sooner  did  the  rascal  feel  this  sudden  grasp  ujx;n 
his  neck  'han  he  dropped  the  pistol  and  Bttered  a  yell  of 
fear. 

He  woold  even  hare  sunk  down  upon  the  KrotmC),  had 
■oi  Dick  by  main  force  held  him  up. 

"  Mercy,  mercj I"  cried  the  false  DIdt  Twipin.  ••  Oh! 
dMT,  kiod  dr,  hsT*  maroy  apon  me!    It  wbj  ocly  »  Utt'e 


ioka  I  assure  you — nothing  but  a  joke!     Spare  me,  ^ooo, 
kina  sir, — have  mercy  upon  me !" 

"Sileace!"  said  Dick,  in  a  voi«e  that  made  the  villain's 
craven  heart  almost  leap  into  his  i^>ath.  *'  Silence,  I  say  I 
If  yovi  disobey  mr  commands,  yon  will  b'  a  (f<^ad  iLan  the 
next  moment;' 

He  uttered  a  groan,  and  all  the  strength  seemed  suddenly 
to  depart  front  his  i'Mibs;  his  whole  body  grew  limp,  and 
Dick  Turpin  having  released  his  hol^  he  fell  in  a 
Daa41cd-up  heap  upon  the  ground. 

Dick  coolly  picked  up  the  pistol  the  man  had  dropped, 
aud  put  it  into  his  pocket;  at  the  same  time  he  produced 
incther  from  his  belt. 

"  1  don't  know  whether  your  pistol  was  loaded,"  he  said, 
"  b  it  this  one  is.  If  you  stir  hand  or  foot,  or  utter  a 
sound  except  when  I  bid  you,  I  will  fire !" 

"  No,  no — good  sir ! — spare  my  life — have  mercy !  I'll  be 
silent — I  will  bo  still — I  will  do  anything  if  you  will  but 
spare  my  life !" 

Dick  Turpin  made  up  his  mind  to  investigate  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and,  glancing  around  him,  he  perceived, 
stretching  from  one  beam  of  the  cottage  to  another,  a  strong 
piece  of  rope. 

He  took  possession  of  it  in  a  moment,  and,  cutting  it  to 
a  convenient  length,  bound  the  man's  hands  and  feet  se- 
curely with  it. 

The  rascal  groaned  incessantly  while  this  was  going 
on,  in  spite  of  Dick's  commands  for  silence. 

There  was  another  piece  of  rope  close  by,  suspended 
from  beam  to  beam  in  the  same  manner,  and,  wishing 
to  make  his  captive  quite  secure,  Dick  seized  this 
also. 

By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  was  an  old-fashioned  stair- 
case. 

There  was  no  door  at  the  foot  of  it,  as  is  generally 
seen,  but  it  ascended  from  the  floor  of  the  room. 

It  was  defended  by  some  old-fashioned  bannisters,  and 
to  a  stout  one,  at  the  foot,  Dick  resolved  to  tie  his 
prisoner. 

He  did  so,  binding  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  got  free  without  pulling  down  the  whole 
staircase  aad  carrying  it  at  his  heels. 

Feeling  that  his  prisoner  was  safe,  Dick  turned  his 
attention  to  the  girl  in  the  chair. 

A  few  strokes  with  his  kuife  soon  set  her  free  from  the 
chair  to  which  she  had  been  bound,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
done  80,  than  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that 
she  was  recovering  from  the  swoon  into  whi<;h  she  had 
fallen. 

"  You  are  safe,"  he  said.  "  All  is  well — you  have 
nothing  to  fear  now,  so  be  still  aud  sUect.  Look,  there 
is  the  rascal  tied  safe  to  the  s'iiircase.  He  cannot  harm 
you." 

While  Dick  Turpin  uttered  these  assuring  words,  the 
young  girl  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  stairs,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  she  saw  the  man  bound  hand  and 
foot. 

"Now,  my  good  girl,"  continaed  Dick,  ''just  tell  me 
what  you  can  about  this  affair." 

"  Yes,  sir — oh  yes,  sir,  I  will  indeed !  I  am  so  glad 
you  happened  to  come  in!  I  was  almost  frightened  to 
deatli,  and  I  do  believe  that  in  another  mcsient  he  would 
have  murdered  me." 

The  girl  trembled  and  spoke  hastily. 

Dick  tried  to  soothe  her. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  "you  are  in  no  darg!r  aow     While 
I  stand  by,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  anyone  will  harm  , 
you  in  the  least." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  sir — tlianks !  You  have  saved  my  life,  fpr 
I  would  have  allowed  him  to  murder  me  rather  tlian  have . 
told  him  what  he  wanted  to  know  I  I  was  all  alone  in  this 
house  by  myself.  My  master  and  mistress  have  gone  to  the 
next  town,  which  is  a  long  way  off.  They  left  me  to 
mind  the  house,  I  was  expecting  them  to  return  every 
moment,  when  that  man  suddenly  broke  in,  and  tied  m? 
to  the  chair  b(;fore  I  could  resist,  for  he  almost  frightened 
me  to  death,  and  then  he  said  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  did 
aot  tell  him  where  my  master  kept  his  money.  1 
shrieked  for  cAd,  but  I  little  thought  that  help  ''ould  so 
soon  come." 

"  It  was  tortunp.l.»you  did  cry  o'lt,"  said  Dick,  "other- 
wise I  should  have  passed  by  witnoat  knowing  anything 
about  it." 

"  I  am  glad,  too,  air,  for  maiter  placed  me  here  in  U-aaH, 
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to  take  care  of  t  he  honae  for  him.     He  has  gooa  k>  R;&rket, 
end  ought  to  ha  ye  been  back  before  tli(9." 

"Don't  be  a  armed;  some  trifling  thing  has  probably 
detained  him.  Calm  yoursell— 1  want  to  Uave  %  few 
«or<ls  with  this  individual  here." 

"Be  <»««ful,  sir — oh,  be  careful  I  Ro  is  DicK  Tsjplj — 
he  told  me  40-— «Qd  there  is  no  knoaring  wbat  iia  nuy 
do." 

Dka  gave  a  pecoHar  smile  as  he  said : 

"I  will  be  careful,  depend  u{X)n  it* 

He  turned  round  to  his  prisoner  as  he  ep'^'V* 

Tlie  man  uttered  a  groan. 

"  Now,"  said  Dick,  "  tell  me  who  yoa  are  at  ca'^-  !?ol.l 
up  your  bead  and  look  at  mo.  Who  are  you,  I  a^;/  ? 
Answer  my  question,  or  I  fire !     Who  are  you  ?"' 

"  D — D — Oick  Turpin — s — sir !" 

"Liar!  That  is  not  your  name,  and  you  know  it! 
You  are  a  base,  cowardly  hound  !  Dick  Turpia  would 
never  take  advantage  of  a  girl  in  the  way  that  yott  have 
done." 

'file  man  was  silent. 

"  Upon  one  condition,"  said  Dick,  fiercely,  "and  on  one 
condition  only,  will  I  spare  your  life.  Tell  me  truly, 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  some  time  back  commit  a  rob- 
bery in  a  collage  on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest? 
Speak  the  truth,  or  you  die !" 

"V -yes,  sir,  I  did!" 

"  And  on  that  occa^sion,  did  you  and  the  rascals  who 
were  with  you  ruthlessly  and  barbarously  put  an  old 
woman  on  the  (ire,  and  hold  her  there  until  she  disclosed 
the  place  where  her  money  was  concealed  ?" 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  reply — upon  your  answer  depends 
your  life  I  As  soon  as  you  speak,  1  shall  know  whether 
what  you  say  is  true.     If  it  is  false,  you  die  instantly!" 

"1  did,  sir!"  was  the  reply. 

Dick  Turpin  ground  hiij  teeth,  and  took  one  step  for- 
ward in  so  menacing  a  manner  that  the  villain  uttered  a 
yell  of  (right. 

"  I  said  I  would  spare  your  life,"  said  Dick,  suddenly 
checking  himself,  "and  I  will  not  go  from  my  word;  but 
such  a  monster — such  a  fiend  in  human  shape  as  you  are, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Whoever  trampled  the  Ufe  out  of  your  base  carcaas  would 
be  doing  huaiauity  a  service." 

I?'ck  turned  iway  in  disgust. 

The  admif^von  which  the  man  had  made  VriS  some 
slight  satisfaction  to  him,  but  not  much. 

He  jaw  clfttrly  enough,  however,  that  many  deeds 
would  be  imputed  to  him  of  which  he  was  porlectiy  inno- 
cent 

Uascals  like  the  one  who  stood  trembling  before  him, 
knowing  the  fear  which  was  produced  by  the  bare  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name,  would  take  advantage  ol  that 
circuriiotance  to  commit  roti'oeries  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  attempt. 

It  was  a  matter  in  which  he  was  quite  poweiless  ;  he 
could  not  prevent  people  from  doing  this. 

Now  that  he  had  given  his  word,  he  never  thought  of 
slaying  this  man  for  an  instant,  and  yet  he  was  reluctant 
in  the  extreme  to  allow  him  to  escape  without  receiving 
due  punishinent 

"  lie  shall  not  play  the  part  of  Dick  Turpin  with  impu- 
nity," he  muttered  to  himself ;  "he  shall  leafu  that  there 
are  pains  and  penalties  connected  with  the  assu'3ip;ion  of 
the  character.  I  can  see  now  how  to  make  him  suffer. 
To  fetch  the  oflicers  myself  would  be  impossible,  but  fc*^*s 
girl  will  go." 

Ho  turned  round  a.  he  raade  this  reflection,  and  ad  • 
dressing  the  servant,  he  said  : 

"My  good  girl,  1  am  on  urgent  business,  ana  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  single  moment ;  the  lime  1  have  already 
lost  may  be  of  serious  consequence  to  me.  If  1  could,  'l 
would  hasten  off,  and  not  return  until  1  brought  the  ofii- 
oors  of  justice  with  me,  who  should  carry  ofl  this  wreich, 
and  bestow  upon  him  the  fau>  ha  so  richly  merits ;  b  it  you 
see  he  is  quite  safe  here — he  cannot  escape— he  cannot  do 
anyone  an  injury;  therefore  run  out — obtun  fx)!i'^e  officerg 
yourself,  if  you  can- -if  not,  tmk  the  \rst  perw^  vr>v  ivjhI 
to  go  upon  the  ermcd  for  you." 

By  this  time  the  girl  had  qaite  recovered  froa  ht» 
fright,  and  having  found  that  the  man  was  perfectly 
helpless,  she  took  courage  and  said  : 
"A  thousand  thanks,  kind  sir,  for  saving  my  life,  and 


saving  my  master's  property,  and  tellingr  me  what  to 
doj!  I  will  go,  sir,  at  ^onoe. — you  have  hadj  trouble 
enough  already." 

'*  It  is  no  trouble,"  said  Dick.  "Farewell !  Yon 
may  perhaps  meet  your  master  and  mistress  raturningf 
from  market;  if  you  do,  tell  them  ail,  but  rest  not 
until  that  villain  is  in  safa  castody." 
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Ti!E  servant  girl  repeated  her  assurances,  and  then  hastily 
left  the  cottage  in  order  to  seek  assistance. 

Dick  Turpia  went  up  to  his  prisoner,  and  carefully 
examined  bis  bonds. 

Ho  feond  them  quite  secure,  and  was  certain  that  by  hia 
own  exertions  the  rascal  would  not  bo  able  to  get  free. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  Dvjk  if  he 
could  have  seen  LIm  in  the  custody  of  thd  police  officers , 
but  this  waa  not  to  be  thought  of — it  would  be  running 
rather  too  much  risk ;  besides,  he  was  anxious  to  reach 
the  deserted  mansion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Accordingly  ho  turned  round  and  left  the  cottage,  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

Black  Bess  had  strayed  off  down  the  lane,  cropping  the 
aweet  greer  grass  that  grew  beneath  the  hedgerows. 

A  faint  whiistle,  however,  brought  her  ia  a  taoment  to 
his  side,  and  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  Dicb  Toipiu  pur- 
supil  his  interrupted  journey 

The  lane  was  narrow  and  winding,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  in  advance. 

Where  it  led  to,  he  could  not  precisely  lake  upon  him- 
self to  say,  though  he  knew  he  was  going  in  a  right  direc- 
tion for  his  destination. 

Black  Bess  galloped  on  some  little  distance  further,  and 
then  swept  round  what  appeared  to  be  another  bend  in 
the  lane. 

But  such  WAS  not  the  case,  it  was  where  the  lane  formed 
a  junction  with  the  high-road. 

Had  Turpin  been  aware  of  this,  he  would  have  gone 
round  the  corner  with  greater  caution.  As  it  was,  he 
most  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  the  highway. 

Then  he  heard  a  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  and  some  one 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  ; 

"  Halt !" 

The  command  was  not  addressed  to  him,  and  yet  Dick 
Turpin  stopped;  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  must  liave  come 
into  violent  collision  with  a  troop  of  dragoons  tliat  formed 
a  compact  body  in  the  road  before  him. 

The  suddenness  with  which  this  meeting  had  taken 
pla^  filled  the  highwa^mian  with  astonishment. 

There  he  was,  face  to  face  with  those  who  had  for  such 
a  long  time  been  vainly  patrolling  the  road£  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  him. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

To  attack  so  many  woll-mountod  and  well-armc;d  men 
would  bo  the  extreme  of  folly,  and  to  turn  and  fly  would 
be  equally  futile,  for  before  he  could  go  many  yards  he 
would  be  riddled  by  a  volley  of  bullets  from  their 
carbines. 

It  did  .ot  take  Dick  Turpin  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
second  to  make  this  reflection. 

He  compreheudod  the  full  peril  of  his  position  in- 
Btvntly. 

"  Hallo  I"  said  the  voice  which  had  previously  given  th« 
command  to  halt  '  Who  are  you  ?  Stand  forward  at 
onco!" 

Dick  felt  that  hie  only  chance  of  escaoo  was  to  hood- 
wink these  driigoons  in  some  way,  but  liow  it  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Siill,  ho  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  in  order 
to  have  time  for  a  moment'e  thought,  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  made  a  low  b-iw  to  the  person  who  had  addressed 
him,  and  who  beyond  doubt  was  the  ofiicer  in  command 
of  the  troop. 

"  You  are  not  very  civil,"  said  Dick,  assiuning  as  Laughty 
a  tone  of  voice  as  he  could.  "  By  what  right  do  you  stop 
me  on  this  publio  road  and  demand  to  eudw  wiio  I  am  ?" 

The  calm  mancer  in  which  Turpin  spoke,  and  the  cool- 
ness with  which  he  had  brought  his  horse  to  a  standstill, 
Old  more  to  throw  the  oiUcer  off  his  guard  than  anything 
else. 
,    JLm  they  made  it  a  roia  to  auestion  ever?  moiuit«4  •»■ 
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<hey  met  while  patrolling  the  roads,  they  had  of  course 
to  epeak  with  civility  to  those  passengers  they  addressed. 

Therefore  this  officer  of  dragoons,  retoming  Dick  '^•vp- 
pin's  salute,  said : 

"  We  are  here  under  special  orders,  and  my  instrucUbns 
mre  to  patrol  this  road  and  questioo  anyone  I  may  meet 
or  think  proper  to  chaJlenge.  We  are  in  searcH  of  feitf 
highwaymen,"  ^ 

"  But  you  did  net  take  ate  for  one,  surely  f"  aald  Diok, 
with  great  show  of  indignation.     "  Do  I  look  like  one  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  ara  instructed  to  take 
every  precaution  possible.  However,  I  don't  wish  to 
detaia  you ;  still,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  go  through 
the  form  of  telling  me  who  you  are  an^  'rSaiw  ,(fc?n 
reside." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that,  of  courea,"  said 
Dick,  "  though  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  sto^jx  d  on 
the  road  in  this  manner." 

"It  is  not  pleasant,  I  adniit,"  replied  the  officer,  ''but, 
ther,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Of  course  you,  like  everyone 
else,  desire  that  these  highwaymen  should  be  captured  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — yes,  certainly — yes !"  said  Dick,  who  just  at 
that  ODment  was  struck  with  a  new  and  brilliant  idea. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  officer,  "  if  you  will  just  give 
me  your  name,  you  may  pass  on,  and  we  will  trouble  you 
no  further." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  ask  you  a  question  at  the  same 
time.  My  name  is  Sir  Dominic  Gordon,  and  I  reside  at 
Ludlow,  in  Herefordshire.  And  now  for  the  question — 
Is  one  of  the  highwaymen  you  are  in  search  of  called 
Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  Yes — yes !"  cried  the  officer,  quickly.  "  He  is  the  one 
we  are  most  anxious  to  capture.  Have  you  seen  anythiug 
of  him  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  can  give  you  some  very 
inriportant  information  concerning  him." 

"  Indeed,  sir!"  said  the  officer,  greatly  interested,  and 
nol  suspecting  for  a  moment  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  fi'as  addressing  hiiu,  for  the  darkness  of  the  night 
elTectually  prevented  a  recognition.  "  I  shall  be  moiit 
happy  to  receive  my  information  you  can  give  concern- 
ing   iiis  notonous  offemler." 

""  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  with  admirable  coolness,  "I 
captured  him  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  what  ?"  roared  the  officer  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  recovered  his  breath — "  did  what  ?" 

"  Captured  him  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  ;  and 
if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  take  you  to  where  he  is  bound 
baud  and  foot,  and  unable  to  make  a  single  movement." 

''  Sir,"  said  £}«  officer,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  thinkiEg 
of  playing  off  any  practical  joke  upon  me.  If  you  are, 
let  me  dissuade  you  from  it." 

"  Practical  joke  ?"  said  Dick.  "  You  will  find  it  a 
practical  reality,  if  you  will  take  thoC'ouble  to  follow 
mo!" 

"  Yon  will  exottse  my  doubts,"  said  the  officer,  who  was 
oorapletely|disconcerted  by  this  startling  intelligence,  "  but 
it  does  sound  so  extraordinary,  and  is  so  unexpected." 

"Say  no  more,"  said  Dick;  "that  is  quite  sufficient. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough,  as  we  trot  along,  to  inform 
uie  wlmt  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  reward  offered  for 
Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  Eh  ?" 

"  I  asked  what  is  the  reward  for  capturing  Dick  Tur- 
pin, because  I  intend  to  lay  claim  to  the  whole  of  it,  as  I 
have  captured  him  single-handed  and  unaided." 

"  Well,"  said  the  officer,  "  several  rewards  are  offered 
ity  various  parties ;  the  total  amount  is  Lfteen  Aundred 
pounds." 

"  Exactly  ;  I  thought  so." 

"  But  if  we  convey  the  prisoner  to  Newgate — and  the 
reward  cannot  ^'^  claimed  until,  then; — we  alixU  expect 
some,  a  hare."      ^ 

"All  right!"  •.^id  Dick.  "Never  fear,  I  will  make  that 
All  right  with  you." 

"  That  contents  me  .»  little  nr..fre,"  said  tlie  officei  *  I 
uu  heartily  glad  he  is  captured  at  last.  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  soldiers  to  find 
themselves  turned  into  police  officers ;  and  the  osly  thing 
which  has  ever  reconeiled  me  to  this  has  Uysn,  tin»  ]ftc»- 
pect  of  earning  the  reward." 

"  1  hat]  not  thought  of  that,"  SAJd  Tnrpin,  "Dai  it  must 
De  disagreeable  to  you  to  huat  about  after  high  wajmen 
to  tliia  i^ay." 


"  Excessively  so.  Well,  then,  u  we  nave  come  to  such 
a  good  understanding  already,  perhaps,  as  we  go  along, 
you  would  not  mind  telling  me  in  what  manner  yon 
m^na^ed  to  effect  the  capture  of  this  daring  iadlTidual. 
Tua  have  done  that  which  no  one  has  been  al»le  to  do  yet, 
tnough  many  have  tried." 

"  I  found  the  affair  rather  easy,"  said  Dick.  "  I  wa* 
riding  along  this  lane,  and,  coming  presently  to  a  cottage, 
I  heard  a  shrill  scream  from  within,  and  knowing  some 
one  must  be  in  distress,  I  alighted  and  opened  the  door, 
when  1  saw  this  redoubtable  highwayman,  Dick  Turpin, 
holding  a  pistol  to  a  girl's  head,  and  threatening  her  with 
instant  death  if  she  did  not  tell  him  wbnre  her  mastei 
kept  his  money." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  it  ?" 

"Yes,  just  as  I  say.  Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I 
sprang  in,  seized  him  by  the  nock,  and  bound  him  baud 
and  foot,  before  he  well  knew  where  he  was  or  what  J 
was  abt  at." 

""Sou  quite  surprise  me!"  said  the  officer.  "I  can't 
make  out  how  it  is  you  have  so  easily  succeeded.  Di«:k 
Turpin  has  kept  a  dozen  men  at  bay  before  now,  and  re- 
sisted all  their  attempts  to  capture  him.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  dreadful  mistake.  How  do  you  know  it  was  Dick 
Turpin  ?" 

"  I  have  only  his  own  word  for  it,"  said  Dick  Turpin. 
".lust  when  I  got  to  the  door,  I  overheard  him  saying  to 
the  girl,  '  My  name  is  Dick  Turpin,  and  when  I  make  • 
threat  I  always  execute  it,'  or  something  to  that  effect." 

"  Oh !  you  heard  him  say  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did^most  distinctly." 

"  And  when  you  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  what 
did  you  do  ?" 

"  Left  him  in  the  cottage  so  that  he  could  not  escape, 
and  told  the  girl  to  run  off  for  assistance,  and  not  to  r^ai 
until  she  had  found  some  polico  olficers.  I  do  not  wi>,h 
to  qjix  myself  up  auy  further  in  the  affair.  For  one  thing, 
the  busludss  I  am  upon  is  urgent,  and  delay  would  be  of 
serious  consequence  to  me ;  moreover,  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  disagreeable  mastei  to  be  mixed  up  in.' 

"Well,  it  might  for  some  persons,"  eaid  the  officer; 
"  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  should  rather  like  being 
mixed  up  in  it." 

"  Then  you  have  your  desire.  Look,  vonder  is  the 
cottage ;  a  hundred  steps  will  take  us  to  it.' 

They  passed  round  one  of  the  bends  in  the  lane  as  Dick 
spoke,  and  he  pointed  out  the  thatched  loof  of  the  cut- 
tiige,  which  was  plainly  visible. 

'And  Dick  Tucpin  is  in  there,  is  he?"  8»id  the 
officer. 

"  Yes,  beyond  all  doubt ;  for,  after  I  had  secured  him,  1 
merely  rode  away  from  the  cottage  to  the  top  of  the  lane 
where  I  happened  to  encounter  you,  so  1  have  not  left 
him  vei-y  long." 

"  No — you  have  not!"  said  the  officer,  in  qniie  a  gleeful 
tone  of  voice,  for  he  looked  forward  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  taking  Dick  Turpin  to  Newgate. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Dick,  "  he  is  there  safe  enough  I  Can 
you  hear  him  bellowing  out  ?  No  doubt  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  summon  some  of  his  companions  to  his  asisistanc* 
in  order  to  escape." 

"  Let  us  make  haste,  then !"  the  officer  said. 

He  pushed  onward,  and  Dick  smiled  with  satisfaction 
to  think  how  completely  he  had  succeeded  in  deceiving 
these  dragoons. 

Not  only  had  he  been  able  to  get  himself  out  of  a  very 
dangerous  predicament,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
managed  to  have  his  revenge  upon  the  villain  who  had 
had  the  audacity  to  personate  him. 

Some  most  awful  yells,  proceeding  from  the  interior  (rf 
the  cottage,  now  came  upon  their  ears,  and  the  motion  oS 
t^  whole  troop  was  accelerated. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  cottage,  however,  three  other 
persons  arrived  upon  its  threshold. 

These  were  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  hie  wife,  and  the 
servant  girl.  ^ 

The  latter  had  met  the  former  on  their  way  home''froni 
market 

The  girl  recognised  Tn.;^n  instanti/j  and  she  sai'l 
addressing  her  master  and  mistress : 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  who  saved  my  llie.  He  hat 
come  back,  althoueh  he  said  he  had  particular  business  to 
attend  to,  and  could  not  spare  the  time." 

II  any  doubts  had  been  lingeriu^;  ebuut  ihe  h«art  oi  ti3» 
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nfitoOT  of  dragoons,  these  few  «imple  worda  from  the  ser- 
vant girl  would  have  completely  disptelled  them.  / 

Hastily  dlsmoanting,  ao'^  bidding  his  troop  foUow  him, 
he  entered  the  cottage. 

Dick  Torpin  kept  close  behind  him,  then  came  the  uoi- 
t»ger,  his  wife,  and  the  servant,  while  the  troop  of  dra- 
goons bronght  up  the  rear. 

The  fire  was  not  burning  quite  bo  brightlj  td  it  dad 


"  You  will,"  said  Dick,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  You 
rascal !"  he  added,  turning  to  the  prisoner.  "  How  dare 
you  insult  me  io  such  a  manner  ?  I  supftose  you  wanted 
to  have  rev«nge  upon  me,  if  you  could,  for  cnpturing 
you !"  ^ 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  said  the  ofScer — "  of  courst  iii&t'a  it ! 
Never  mind,  sir,  don't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  He 
laost  think  us  green  if  he  imagined  we  should  take  notice 


been  a  little  while  before,  and  so  they  were  not  able  *->  j  of  such  a  tale  as  that !" 

see  about  them  distinctly ;  but  Dick  Turpin,  advancing  to ^     J!  ^"'^  *'*®  *'^  fools  and   idiots !"  roared  the  prisoner 


the  hearth,  kicked  the  embers  together  with  his  foot,  and 
soon  a  bright  blaze  sprang  up,  which  revealed  every- 
thing. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Dick,  pointing  to  the  man  He  nad 
tied  to  the  staircase, — "thera  he  is — behold  your  pri- 
soner !" 

The  man  uttered  another  yell  of  fright,  and  seemed 
ready  to  faint  with  terror. 

"  Hurrah  I"  shouted  the  dragoons,  who  were  peH^tly 
satisfied  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  figure. 

The  man  had  evidently  been  at  some  pains  i^  Aake 
himself  resemble  the  famous  highwayman, — he  was  about 
the  same  height,  was  attired  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
wore  his  hair  in  the  same  fashion. 

It  was  a  daring  thing  for  Dick  to  stand  in  the  ftill  glare 
of  the  firelight  as  he  did,  but  he  felt  confident  he  was 
safe;  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  who  would 
think  of  taking  him  for  the  highwayman  ? 

"So,  Dick  Tnrpin,  my  flue  fellow,"  said  the  officer  of 
dmgoons,  addressing  the  captive,  "  we've  caught  you  at 
last,  have  we  ?  There  '11  soon  te  an  end  to  your  little 
games." 

"  Turpin  ?"  cried  the  man — "  I  am  not  Dick  Turpin !  I 
give  you  my  word — 1  assure  you  I  am  not  Dick  Turpin, — 
It  is  all  a  mistake !" 

"  Ho,  ho !"  said  the  officer,  laughing  loudly,  "  that's 
just  exactly  what  I  expected ;  I  never  thought  you  would 
own  who  you  were.  Would  not  you  like  to  make  us 
believe  that  you  are  not  Dick  Turpin,  but  somebody  else, 
and  set  you  at  liberty  ?  But  wo  are  not  so  green, — oh  dear, 
no — not  by  any  means  I  But — ha,  ha ! — it's  a  good 
joke !" 

The  other  dragoons  burst  <^nt  into  a  loud  guflfaw,  in 
Trhich  Dick  Turpin  heartily  jt>ined. 

In  fact,  he  laujrhed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
clieeks;  and  as  for  the  oiJicer  of  dragoons,  he  was  fairly 
compelled  to  hold  his  sides. 

"It's  very  fucny,"  he  said,  "but  shoot  me  if  it  isn't 
exactly  what  I  tlioKght  he  would  say  !  Said  1  to  myself, 
'  he  will  swear  himself  black  iu  the  face  that  he  is  not 
Dick  Turpin,  but  somebody  else,'  and  so  he  did  as  soon 
as  ever  he  opened  his  mouth.  It  is  a  good  joke,  that  it 
is!" 

For  the  last  moment  or  two,  the  prisoner  had  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upoa  Di  ^k's  countenance. 

Then  all  of  a  gndden  he  screamed  out : 

"  Gentlemen  all,  1  am  not  Dick  Turpin — I  swear  it  I 
but,  if  you  want  him,  he  stands  before  you!  There  he  is 
— that's  Dick  Turpin !  I  have  seen  him  before,  and  I 
will  take  my  oath  that  it  is  him  any  moment !  I  mean 
that  man  there — that  one  standing  by  the  fire^the  one 
that  brought  you  here.  I'll  take  any  oath  you  think 
proper  to  propose  that  he  is  Dick  I'arpia,  the  highway- 
man t" 

CHAPTER  DLXl. 

DICK    TURPIN    SUCCEEDS    IN    COMPI.ETELY    DELUDINO    THE 
OFFICER  IN  COMMAND   OF  THE   TROOP  OF   DRAGOONS. 

Ant  other  person  than  Dick  Turpin  would  have  been 
disconcerted  by  the  words  to  which  the  man  had  just 
given  utterance;  but,  retaining  his  calmness  in  the  most 
admirable  manner,  he  slapped  the  officer  of  dragoons 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  said : 

"Ha,  ha  I  That's  a  better  joke  than  tiM  ether  1  The 
idea  of  his  impudence, — me  Dick  Turpin,  indeed  1  Why, 
in  a  minute  or  two  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  doesn't  try 
to  make  :iut  you  ara  the  redoutable  highwayman,  and  laot 
him  J"  '.- 

"Ob,  K's  too  rich  I"  sitid  the  officer — "it's  Ujo  ^ood, 
that  it  is  I  I  always  did  believe  that  this  Dick  Turpin 
was  an  extraordinary  follow — I  have  heard  people 
•ay  so ;  but  after  to-uight  I  shall  always  be  able  to  speak 
from  mj  own  knowledge." 


"  You  are  letting  a  reward  of  flfteeu  hundred  pounds 
slip  through  your  fingers !  I  pretended  to  be  Dick  Turpiu 
— I  don't  deny  that  for  a  moment ;  but  I  am  not  the  real 
Dick  Turpin!  I  have  pretended  to  be  him  so  that  I 
could  rob  all  the  more  easily,  and  I  have  been  found  out ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  man  standing  beside  you  is  Dick 
Turpin,  the  highwayman!" 

"  Better  and  better !"  said  the  officer  of  dragoons,  who 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  scene  mightily.  "  You  are  a  clever 
fellow,  Dick  Turpin,  and  when  anybody  says  you  are  not, 
I  shall  make  bold  td  contradict  them ;  but  although  you 
are  clever,  I  know  somebody  else  that  is  just  a  little  bit 
cleverer.  Your  tale  might  do  with  some,  but  it  won't  do 
with  me." 

"As  you  say,"  replied  Dick,  "it  is  a  most  excellent 
joke.  No  doubt  the  rascal  would  feel  exceedingly  grati- 
fied if  he  could  only  have  me  taken  a  prisoner  to  London 
along  with  himself — that  would  be  his  revenge." 

"  Of  course  it  would  ;  but  he  needn't  thiuk  that  I  shall  do 
anything  of  the  kind — it  isn't  very  likely.  I  have  road 
the  printed  description  of  Dick  Turpin,  and  from  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  is  the  man." 

"  He  told  mo  his  name  was  Dick  Turpin,"  said  the 
sorTant  girl,  chiming  in,  "  when  he  was  threatening  to 
shcKil  me  because  1  would  not  say  where  the  money 
was.     He  told  me  he  was  Dick  Turpin." 

"  But  I  was  only  pretending — I  tell  yoa  I  was  only 
pretending !" 

"  All  right !"  said  the  officer.  "  I'll  take  you  to  New- 
gate, and  if  they  like  to  believe  you  anr*  let  you  oat,  why, 
it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  But  you  need  not  think  yot> 
will  impose  upon  me,  if  you  are  ever  so  clever." 

"  Ha  must  be  a  fool  to  muko  the  attempt,"  said  Dick 
Turpin.  "  li"  he  had  got  the  least  common  sense  at  all,  he 
would  be  able  to  see  set  a  glance  that  you  are  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  be  taken  in  by  anybody." 

"  I  believe  you  there,"  said  the  officer.  "  They  would 
have  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get  over 
me." 

"That's  precisely  my  opinion,"  said  Dick,  wit'v-  fc^i  M 
emphasis. 

"Oh,"  said  the  man,  "to  think  you  should  be  sucli 
fools — to  think  you  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  so 
easily  imposed  upon !  But  look  here — listen  to  me  !  I 
don't  want  you  to  let  me  go!" 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  was  under 
the  impression  you  did." 

"  No — take  me  to  Newgate,  and  welcome  I  I  sha'n't 
resist  or  say  a  word  against  it,  provided  you  take  that 
gentleman  with  you,  and  when  he  gets  there,  if  he  c;iu 
prove  thpt  he  is  not  Dick  Turpin,  why  then  you  can  do 
anything  with  me  you  like." 

"  All  right,  my  friend !"  said  the  officer.  "  We'll  take  you 
to  Newgate,  never  fear !  But  you  make  a  great  mistake  if 
you  think  I  shall  aid  you  in  your  scheme  of  revenge 
upon  this  gentleman." 

The  man  held  down  his  head,  and  resolved  to  say  no 
more. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  officer,  just  untie  him  from 
that  post,  and  get  him  across  one  of  the  horses.  Be  very 
careful — don't  you  hurt  the  poor  fellow  for  the  world. 
We'll  soon  have  him  safe  inside  Newgate." 

From  the  tone  in  which  the  officer  spoke,  the  men  could 
tell  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  play  any  little 
prank  upon  the  prisoner  if  they  felt  disposed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Dick  Turpiu  drew  the  ©fficer 
aside,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  mo  would  tell  jo'i 
that  I  am  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  flattery  iu  th^ 
slightest  degree,  therefore  I  ho]^  yon  will  excuse  me,  and 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
anything  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  1 
have  experienced  in  making  your  acquaintance." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  officer,  "you  do  n>-«  toe 
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much  houooF'    Fersiit  ee  to  dc  (^  at»s  iMng-    t.^t  je«  | 
■hake  hands !" . 

Thereupon  th%  officer  aad  CHck  Tcrpiti  shock  haB<3s  In 
•ach  a  brothprij,  uaublr  «»;,  thbt  it  v&s  qoite  dt^r^t- 
fal  to  look  opon^ 

"  Wow,"  8»id  Dicjj,  "  I  ^  ■\Te  told  yoo  w'lo  I  poi,  &nd  I 
am  also  on  rather  {mrttcxilar  business.  Yoa  ma;  iweUy 
believe  that  a  matter  of  a  thoasand  poaada,  more  .k  less, 
is  a  mere  trifle  to  me ;  I  wovl'l  not  b'3%bj«  Kiaeif  \buHt 
double  the  amount  1" 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  ofBcer,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  ^istt  X  ira4  \a 
the  same  position ;  but  a  thousand  pounds  woa^  >cAke  a 
world  of  difference  to  me." 

"  Would  it  indeed  ?  Thsn  HI  tell  yoti  how  yov'  can 
have  it  without  any  trouble,  and  how  yao  can  recder  sse 
a  service  at  the  same  time." 

"  Command  lue,"  said  the  ofBcer,  shakiBg  IMck'e  Kaav! 
with  greater  heartiness  than  Itelore, — "comm&Qd  ma  ia 
aay  way  you  think  proper !" 

"  Well,  then,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  ^ant  to  lbs  brought 
into  notoriety  by  having  captured  that  highwayman 
iiwcal  yonder.  Why,  if  my  friends  heard  about  it,  I 
should  not  have  any  more  peace— I  should  bo  called  a 
police  officer,  or  a  thief-takor,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
to  the  end  of  my  days." 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  said  the  officer.  "Good!  You  may  depend 
huon  it  you  would '  If  it  was  me,  1  shoald  bo  one  of  the 
Rrst" 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Dick,  "  if  it  was  anyone  else ;  so 
»ou  see  1  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  this  business 
Miy  further.  Besides,  I  have  got  urgent  private  affairs  of 
iny  own  to  attend  to,  and  I  have  already  lost  more  time 
tkan  1  could  a3ord  to  spare;  and  you  are  such  a  joliy 
50od  follow  that  I  feel  Uiclinod  to  make  the  following 
proposition  to  you." 

"  it  concerns  my  getting  a  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"It  does." 

"Fire  away,  then — I  am  all  attention!" 

"  1  am  gl»a  to  Lear  it.  Well,  then,  1  waut  to  back  out 
of  this  mattt>r  entirely ;  as  I  said  before,  it  would  not 
only  be  very  disagreeable,  but  vei-y  inconvenient,  for  me 
to  proceed  to  London.  Now,  you  can  easily  make  this 
matt«r  all  right.  Yon  will  be  able  to  give  just  what 
account  may  suit  yon  best  of  capturing  the  highwayman. 
Slake  out  that  you  did  it  yourself,  then  you  can  claim  a 
thousand  pouu(ls  of  the  reward,  and  diviile  the  Ovo  hnn- 
dred  among  your  men.     I  don't  want  a  penny  of  it" 

"My  dear  sir!"  said  the  officer,  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  let  me  shake  hands  with  you  once  more !  I  hope 
I  sliftU  •'^'-<\ja  have  the  pleiisure  wf  enjoying  your  ao- 
quHir*  n^o.  la  thia,  my  dear  sir,  as  in  everytlii't^  else 
froui  this  time  torth,  1  am  your  most  humble  servaut!" 

"TLou  v. oil  say  the  matter  is  agreed  upon  ?" 

".Yes,  sir,  it  is  agreed  on  oii  my  part.  But  you  are  really 
too  generous — indeed  you  are — you  are  decidedly  too 
generous  I     Yon  quite  overpower  me  !" 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  replied  Turpin, — "  I  look  upon  you 
as  conferring  a  favour  on  me,  and  if  you  will  only  say 
that  the  matter  is  settled,  why,  I'll  be  off !  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  making  up  for  the  time  I  have  lost,  and 
any  further  delay  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  con- 
eequences." 

"  Go,  my  dear  «ir  •"  said  the  officer, — "  do  not  let  me 
detain  you  on  acy  account,  though  I  hope  X  sfc&li  have 
the  pleasure  ol  meeting  you  again!" 

"  So  do  I,"  saia  Dick.  "  And  now,  perbspfl,  yor  would 
not  fake  it  amiss  if  I  give  you  a  word  of  ad  rice?" 

"Tobe6iir«jj»c*.«" 

"Well,  then,  I  would  recommend  you  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  that  rascal  highwayman  safely  inside  Newgat*  j 
he  18  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  you  don't  know  what  tricks 
he  might  play  you.  He  may  be  deceiving  you  even  at  the 
present  moment." 

"Ila  I  V  at?"  said  the  office/.  In  some  alarm,  te"^ftsg 
touudL 

"I  think  ii's  all  right!"  said  Dick,  with  a  smi/(\— "they 
app«;ar  to  have  him  safe,  and  you  know  when  yor\  have  at 
last  handed  him  over  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison,  yon 
need  take  ik.  farther  trouble — the  moi  _  will  tii«a  bz 
yours." 

'  "  A  thousand  pounds  will  be  the  saving  of  me — it  rill 
Indeed  I  I  find  it  hard  work  to  make  my  pay  supply  my 
wsnts— I  can't  4o  it,  in  fact, — and  I  am  ii;  li^hi-  bai  * 
thousand  poundis  will  put  me  all  rit;ht," 


"  Then  I  am  rejoiced  at  being  the  me&na  ot  f^tti:j^_  'S9 
afjicnni  *a  your  way.    So,  now,  farewell  I" 

"  Are  yon  riding  towards  London  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Dick, — "I  wish  I  was,  bw«use  then  I 
oould  hare  the  pleasure  of  your  company  oii  the  way." 

During  this  brief  convei-sation  they  had  had  together, 
the  dragoons  had  unbound  the  pretended  Dick  Turpin 
froK.  "Vhe  staircase,  and,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
their  cnief,  placed  him  across  cue  of  the  horses,  very  mnub 
in  the  manner  of  *,  sack  of  grain. 

Ue  was  quite  silent — not  even  so  much  as  a  groaa 
escaping  him.  lie  hao  found  out  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  epoak,  and  experienced  a  savage  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion in  thinking  how  disappointed  the  dragoons  would 
be  when  they  got  to  Newgate  and  discovered  thoir  mis- 
take. 

All  were  in  readiness  to  start;  and,  after  one  more 
shako  of  the  hands,  Dick  Turpin  and  the  officer  of  dra- 
goons parted. 

"  Keep  close  round  the  prisoner,"  he  said,  as  they  were 
riding  away,  "  and  mind  he  don't  escape.  Yon  cannot  be 
too  careful." 

"  All  right  I"  said  the  officer, — "  don't  you  fear  that  I 
shall  lot  such  a  good  chance  go  by  me !     Farewell !" 

"Farewell!"  replied  Turpin. 

He  once  more  whistled,  and  again  Black  Besa  came  to 
his  side. 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  then  waited  until  the 
troop  of  dragoons  had  gone  round  the  bend  in  the  lane. 

As  soon  as  thoy  were  out  of  ^ight,  he  walked  Biack 
Bess  onwards  for  a  few  yards,  until  he  came  to  a  gap  in 
the  hedgerow. 

Through  this  he  leaped  into  the  meadow  beyond,  and 
then  sot  oil  at  full  gallop  in  a  straight  Hue  across  the 
country. 

Dick  was  on  excellent  terms  with  himself,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  would  sbout  again  with  glee  as  he 
thought  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  tricked  his  foes, 
and  had  his  revenge  on  the  rascal  who  had  done  him  such 
an  injury. 

"  It  would  be  worth  eoraothing,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  if  I  could  only  have  a  peep  at  their  proceedings  when 
they  arrive  at  Newgate.  They  will  find  out  their  mistake, 
no  doubt.  I  would  not  niind  running  a  little  risk  to 
notice  the  change  that  will  come  ovk  that  officer's  coun- 
tenance when  he  discovers  he  has  taken  all  his  trouble 
for  nothing,  and  is  no  nearer  obtaining  the  reward  than 
ho  was  bofore." 

Dick  had  not  felt  so  joyfol  and  delighted  for  manj  « 
long  day. 

The  rapidity,  too,  at  which  he  was  travelling  had  the 
effect  of  raising  his  spirits,  until  at  last  they  reached  to 
rather  an  extravug.mt  height. 

"It's  glorious  1"  he  cried.  "Was  there  ever  anyoaa 
so  taken  in  before  ?  1  can  scarcely  believe  it.  1 
trembled  for  my  own  safety  once  or  twice,  when  that 
rascal  spoke  with  so  much  certamty  as  to  my  identity; 
but  the  officer  was  quite  blinded.  How  1  shoulii  like  to 
be  in  the  vestibule  o!  Newgate  when  tiiey  arrive  !  Lei 
me  see  !  They  will  get  there  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning — they  will  call  the  Govertser  up,  and  there  w.l! 
be  rare  fun !" 

Dick's  thought*  ran  y&rj  much  upon  the  econe  thiit 
would  take  j..ace  in  the  vestibule  of  the  prison,  and  at 
latit,  af      some  time  spent  in  reflection,  he  said 

"  »  Bave  succeeded  so  far,  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
lomi^  my  luck  a  little  further.  There  is  London  I"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  a  Utile  black,  cloud-like  mass  before 
him.  "I'll  do  it — I'll  follow  the  dragoons  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  see  how  thoy  get  on." 

Thifa  was  a  very  hazardous  trick,  and  the  probability  is 
that  if  Dick  had  been  a  little  less  excited  than  he  was, 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  attempting  it;  but  it 
so  happened  that  he  was  just  in  the  humour  for  an  ex- 
citing adventure. 

It  waa  a  dark,  misty  night,  and  ho  knew  ho  ahouid  l>e 
able  to  get  pretty  close  to  the  dragoons  vfitXiOuS-  beiig 
seen. 

He  stopped  Black  Bess,  and,  looking  around  him  KM 
well  as  he  could,  tried  to  make  out  where  ho  was. 

"There  is  the  high-road,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  Tss, 
that  is  the  main  road  to  London.  1  have  come  n.  .i'.:h 
faster  than  the  dragoons,  so  they  must  be  soiue  die'^-acs 
beliind.     Go«>d  I  I  will  cross  yoDtiar  msadow.  and  oi>^:<«sd 
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mysetl  behind  that  hedgo,  and  wait  there  till  they  paM 
by. 

Dick  had  no  sooner  resolred  upon  thli  oonrse  of  aetion 
than  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Changing  his  course,  te  stmck  at  right  »naiee  niXMS 
the  field  in  which  he  then  was,  and  lestped  of  ex  » 
low  hedge  which  divided  it  from  the  meadow  eiitusted  ot^ 
the  3]^^  of  the  hi|;h-road. 


CHAPTER  DLXIl. 

DICK  TtmPni  rOLlX)W8   niK   DRAOOO.VS  TO  BTJSIFOATK. 
AND  TAICE-S    K   FEEP   INTO    lUE    VESTiaUTi, 

Av  we  have  previously  stated,  the  hedgerow  waa  r.'I 
that  divided  this  meadow  from  the  high-road ;  bat  it  w;i3 
closoly  planted  and  of  considerable  height,  so  t));it  it 
would  bo  an  easy  enough  matter  for  Dick  Turpin  to 
place  himself  behind  it  without  fear  oi  being  seen  by  any- 
one who  might  pass  by. 

Upon  %  closer  inspection,  he  found  that  ho  could  not 
possibly  hare  chosen  a  better  place,  for  there  was  a  kind 
of  ilry  ditch  about  two  feet  in  depth,  which  ran  along  the 
Bide  of  the  meatlow. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  bank  of  earth,  on  which  the 
hedge  was  planted. 

IIh  slipped  from  the  saddle,  but  kept  hold  of  the  reins, 
80  that  Black  I^esa  could  not  move  away,  for  the  hedge 
only  afforded  her  concealment  when  she  was  standing 
close  to  it. 

Dick  laid  down  on  the  grass,  and  waited  patiently  for 
those  sounds  which  would  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
troop  of  dragoons. 

Ilia  patience  was  put  to  a  rather  severe  trial,  but  at 
length  he  started  up  with  the  exclamation  ; 

"  They  are  coming — I  can  hear  them !" 

The  faint  sound  catised  by  the  clatter  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  high-road  soon  grew  iouder  and  louder. 

With  intense  excitement,  Dick  peered  through  the 
hedge. 

Closely  as  it  was  planted,  yet  near  the  top  of  the  bank 
there  were  plenty  of  interstices  through  which  he  could 
peep  and  command  .»  tolerable  view  of  the  road  just  in 
front  of  him. 

in  a  few  minutes  more  the  troop  of  dragoons  arrived 
opposite  to  him. 

They  were  going  at  a  sharp  trot,  which  would  be  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  the  individual  who  was  laid  across 
ttie  pommel  of  one  ot  the  saddles. 

The  soldiers  fonned  a  close  guard  round  their  prisoner, 
»nd  Dick  Turpin  was  unable  to  obtain  the  least  glimpse 
of  him. 

The  ofGcer  brought  up  the  rear,  and,  dark  as  it  was, 
Dick  fancied  he  could  see  a  smile  of  congratulation  upon 
his  lips. 

Tfii-n  they  all  swept  by,  and  he  could  see  them  no 
longer. 

But  the  view  he  had  had,  so  far  from  satisfying  him, 
only  in^amed  his  curiosity. 

"I  must  see  it  out  to  the  end,"  he  said.  "  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  80.  It  will  be  rare  sport,  uii  I  should  be  a 
tool  to  miss  it." 

t{emounti:ig  his  bonny  mare,  he  trotted  along  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  at  about  the  same  rs'e  of 
epeed  that  the  dragoons  had  adopted. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  he  could  tell  that  h'  ivas 
gaining  upon  them,  and  therefore  slackened  his  speed. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  his  whole  purpose  if  he  was  seen, 
for,  however  blind  the  officer  might  be,  bis  suspicions 
could  not  fail  to  be  aroused  by  seeing  Dick,  after  he  had 
BO  expressly  stated  that  he  was  not  going  in  the  direction 
of  London,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  resume  his  journey. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  incident,  Dick  Turitin 
managed  to  follow  the  troop  into  London. 

The  difficulty  in  keeping  near  them  wm»  qow  7ory 
much  greater,  but  he  had  determined  at  a!!  risks  to  have 
»  peep,  if  he  could,  at  what  took  place  inside  Nowg&'e. 

"  I  will  gallop  on  before  them,"  he  said.  "  I  can  take  a 
ci.-cuitous  route  and  be  it  yre  first  easily.  That  wi'i  te  by 
far  the  best  plan  °  . 

He  put  this  res(nv„fnto  execution  at  ^stis. 

tialloping  off  apparently  in  an  opposite  direcCi'^o  t» 
ti*t  which  tile  u.'fijcons  were  taking,  ne  miul^  (bQeiowr, 
»Bd  s»re««njy  em^rifcu  into  Fleet  Market 


As  he  reached  this  place,  he  heard  St  PsAl't  strike  the 
honi  of  three.  "^ 

At  that  hour  there  was  little  fear  of  his  meeung  with 
anyos*.  The  whole  city  had  a  deserted  acpearanco,  and 
*he  »ih»nce  was  most  profound. 

Dick  Turpin  turned  np  a  narrow  thoroughfare  called 
Fleet  Lane,  which  is  to  this  dav  in  existence,  and  forms  a 
cori?j«ction  between  Farringion  Street  and  the  Old 
Baii-sy. 

Along  this  he  slowly  paced  until  he  reached  the  top, 
and  here  he  paused. 

From  this  point  a  full  view  ci  the  gloomy,  dismal  old 
prison  could  be  obtaiued,  as  well  as  of  the  etreet  in  which 
it  is  built 

Th9  black  and  frowning  walla  had  no  terrors  for  Dick 
Turpin.  Ee  glanced  over  them  rapidly,  and  yet  wiih  a 
strange  kind  of  interest.  Then  he  gave  all  his  attuutioa 
to  listening  for  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons. 

The  prison  before  him  .vas  perfectly  dark,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  over  the  top  of  the  door  through  which  pri- 
stmers  are  taken,  and  where  a  man  sits  on  guard  night 
nod  day,  came  a  faint  beam  of  light  from  the  iron  oil- 
lamp  which  at  that  time  depended  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  vestibule. 

Through  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  Governor's 
house,  too,  there  came  a  feeble  glimmering,  for  the 
Governor  was  liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  hour  of  the 
night 

Presently,  with  a  tremendous  clattering  sound,  the 
troop  of  dragoons  came  round  the  corner  of  Newgate 
Street  into  the  Old  Bailey. 

They  pulled  up  with  a  dash  in  front  of  the  vestibule; 
and,  fearful  of  being  seen,  Dick  Turpin  backed  Black  Bess 
a  little  way  down  Fleet  Lane. 

The  officer  in  command  sprang  from  his  horse,  and, 
running  up  the  little  flight  of  stone  steps,  knocked  vigo- 
rously at  the  wicket 

There  was  not  much  delay  in  responding  to  his  sum- 
mons, for  the  noise  made  by  the  horses'  feet  was  quite 
enough  to  rouse  the  man  on  the  lock  from  the  comfortable 
nap  he  was  taking. 

"  Hallo !"  he  cried,  in  a  gruff  voice.  "  What  the  devil's 
the  matter?" 

"  Open  the  door  this  instant  I"  cried  the  ofScer,  in  t,.,rt» 
mandjng  tones,  "and  call  up  the  Governor!  I  have 
brought  a  prisoner  of  great  importance !" 

"  Hi !  Joe !"  cried  the  man  on  the  lock,  addressing  a 
tuTRkey  who  was  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  "  just  call 
up  the  Govei-Eor,  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  added  the  oilicer,  "and  tall  him  I  hs/n  brought 
Dick  Turpin  a  prisoner." 

"  Oh,  my  eye !"  cried  the  man  on  the  lock,  and  as  he 
uttered  the  ejaculation,  ho  flung  open  the  dour 

In  the  meantime,  the  dragoons  had  dismounted,  and  ali 
of  them  managed,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  take  hold  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  thus  carried  into  the  vestibule. 

He  was  perfectly  helpless,  and  escape  was  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  door  was  quickly  closed  behind  them,  and  then 
Dick  Turpin  muttered: 

"  Now  is  the  time !  There  is  no  one  about,  and,  let  the 
risk  be  w'lat  it  will,  I'll  cross  the  road,  and  peep  over  the 
top  of  the  door.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  be  seen." 

He  slipjxid  from  the  saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  wondered  what  he  should  do  with  Black 
Boss  in  the  meauwhile. 

"  Hallo,  there  I  Who  are  you  ?"  said  a  voice,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  flash  of  light  fell  upon  the  forms  of  the 
highwayman  and  his  steed. 

Turning  round,  Dick  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
watchman,  who  carried  in  one  hand  a  lantern,  and  in  the 
other  a  rattl^  ^'^h  he  was  re^dy  to  spring  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

'  Ah  I"  said  DicK— "  I  was  jnst  Ijoking  for  you.  This 
is  your  beat,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  It  ia,  your  honour,"  rcp'Jed  the  w«itchEaic  "  "What 
laight  your  worship  want  r' 

"  Why,  I  want  you  to  hold  my  l^,se  for  s  minute  or 

two.     I  shall  be  back  directly,  and,  if  you'll  take  care  of 

j  my  tiorse  till  I  come,  ^u  will  have  no  room  to  find  1&»U 

with  my  liberality." 


"  All  right,   your  honour  I 
with  the  greatut  pleaeore.'* 


I  will  miftS  g'i^r  hcrtft, 


tit 
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"  Dont  walk  her  about,"  said  Dick,  "  but  just  stay 
where  you  are,  and  then  I  shall  know  where  to  mid  you." 

**  All  right,  your  honour !" 

"Fortune  favours  me,"  muttered  Ijick.  "I  have  got 
out  of  that  difficulty  nicely,  and  if  I  can  manage  all  the 
rest  as  well,  1  shall  be  quit*'  •^otisfied." 

He  walked  to  the  top  of  Fleet  Lane  a«  he  spoi  *  "^^ 
«Hd  not  cross  straight  over  the  road. 

He  turned  to  the  left  and  went  on  for  some  tfii>v«^oo 
then  he  crossed,  and  walked  aloQ*'  under  the  shadew  of 
the  prison  wall. 

In  less  than  a  moment  he  reached  the  door  through 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  taken. 

He  paused  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  and  listened. 

The  murmuring  of  many  voices  came  upon  his  ear,  and 
he  said,  mentally : 

"  They  will  be  all  too  busily  engaged  to  notice  me ;  and 
if  I  am  careful  to  make  no  sound,  I  shall  not  be  discovered." 

So  sajring,  he  stole  silently  and  swiftly  up  the  steps. 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  he  paused. 

Before  him  was  the  strong  iron-studded  door. 

In  the  centre  of  this  door  was  an  iron  grating,  which 
could  be  uncovered  at  pleasure  by  those  within,  by  means 
of  a  concealed  shutter. 

It  wa«  through  this  grating  that  questions  were  asked 
by  tlie  man  on  the  lock  before  he  opened  the  door. 

Now  the  wicket  was  closed,  and  so  Dick  could  not  see 
through  it. 

But  the  upper  portion  of  the  door  was  formed  of  strong 
iron  spikes  placed  close  together,  and  the  tops  of  which 
formed  a  kind  of  semicircle. 

By  standing  on  his  toes  on  the  top  step,  Dick  Turpin 
was  just  able  to  see  into  the  vestibule,  or  lobby,  as  it  was 
iniliscriminately  called. 

Of  course,  only  the  upper  portion  of  his  head  was 
visible,  aad  consequently  there  was  still  less  danger  of 
his  being  seen  by  anyone  within. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  t*  g^ve  a  few  words 
descriptive  of  this  vestibule. 

It  was  octagonal  in  shape,  and  had  a  pointed  roof. 

From  it  several  doors  opered^-one  leading  into  the 
room  where  the  turnkeys  were  allowed  to  sit  when  not  on 
duty,  another  to  that  po  ,-tion  of  the  prison  in  the  occupa- 
rion  of  the  Governor,  and  two  more  conducting  to  the 
cells. 

It  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
into  which  Dick  Turp  in  was  peeping. 


CHAPTER  DLXIII. 

PICK     TUP.PIN     WrrXESSES     AH     AMUStNO      SCENE      WniCH 
TAKES   PLACE   tS  THE  VESTIBULE  OP  NEWGATE. 

WiTo  would  have  believed  that  Dick  Turpin  would  have 
had  the  audacity  and  daring  to  coolly  ascend  the  steps  of 
Newgate  as  he  did,  and  peep  into  the  intenor  ? 

It  would  seem  utterly  incredible,  and  yei  there  ha  was, 
standing  as  calmly  and  collectedly  »s  anyone  possibly 
could,  and  enjoying  the  scene  to  the  utmost. 

All  were  very  busy  inside  in  removing  the  bonds  from 
the  prisoner's  hands  and  feet,  while  those  officials  con- 
nected with  Newgate  who  happened  to  be  about  were  all 
clustering  forward  eagerly  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  cele- 
brated highwayman. 

By  the  time  this  unbinding  process  was  over,  the  door 
we  have  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  private  part  of  the 
prison  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Cawthom,  the  Governor, 
followed  by  a  turnkey,  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  evidently  hurried  on  his  clothes  in  &  very 
reckless  manner,  for  when  the  startling  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him,  he  was  so  impatient  to  eaten  sight  of  the 
prisoner  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  run  downstairs  in 
his  shirt. 

However,  he  did  control  himself  enough  to  sJip  on  a 
few  of  his  garmenta.  and  then  he  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  scene. 

As  soon  as  the  deor  opened,  the  officOT  in  command  oi 
the  dragoons  went  up  to  him  and  said : 

"  You  are  the  GoTemor,  l  presume  P" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Gaw+hom. 

•'Then  1  have  the  plea.snre  ol  informing  von  that  I 
tiave  succeeded  in  capturing  the  notorious  highwayman 
EN»k  Turpin.    Here  he  is  in  sate  cusiodj,  so  please  gir 


me  a  receipt  in  due  form,  in  order  that  I  may  obtain  th* 

reward  1"  j 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cawthora — "  yon  shail  have 
what  you  desire.  I  am  really  deli^^htvd  to  think  that  at 
last  yon  have  been  successfuL  I  cougratulato  yon,  air — 
I  congratulate  yeu.'" 

"Thanks!" 
I      "Bring  t"      pnsoner  this  way,"  esid  Mr.  Oawthom, 
"  and  trim  the  lamp,  so  that  1  can  have  a  good  look  at 
him!" 

The  iron  lamp  was  burning  somewhat  aiTiiy ;  but  one 
of  the  turnkeys  poked  the  wicks  about  with  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  and  then  there  was  a  sudden  incrtase  in  the 
illumination. 

The  glare  of  light  fell  full  upon  the  person  of  th<> 
prisoner. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Cawthom  behold  him  than  he  tag- 
gered  baok  several  paces,  and  trod  on  the  toes  of  a  tuni- 
key  who  stood  behind  him,  and  who  uttered  a  furioi'* 
howl  in  consequence. 

Thus  brought  to  a  stop,  Mr.  Cawthom  rubbed  his  eyes, 
then  advanced. 

The  commanding  ofRcer  beheld  these  movements  with 
surprise,  and  somehow  or  other  a  conviction  begaa  to 
creep  over  him  that  all  was  not  quite  so  right  as  he  had 
fondly  imagined  it  to  be. 

"  Damnation  !"  roared  Mr.  Cawthom.  "  You  hare 
made  a  mistake !" 

"A  what?"  screamed  the  officer  and  all  the  dragoons  in 
a  chorus. 

"A  mistake!  That  is  no  more  Dick  Turpin  than  I 
am !" 

The  officer  and  his  men  were  completely  taken  back. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  Mr.  Cawthom, 
in  a  rage.  "Is  this  some  nice  little  trick  you  thought  of 
playing  upon  me,  in  order  to  get  me  into  trouble,  or  make 
a  laughing  stock  of  me  ?     If  it  is,  you  sliaJI  suffer  for  it!" 

"You  take  my  breath,"  gasped  the  officer,  leaning  for 
support  against  the  wai^.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
that  is  not  Dick  Turpin?  You  must  be  mistaken — yon 
must  indeed !" 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Cawthom,  "except  on 
y(»ur  side.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ? — do  you  think  1 
Lave  no  eyes?     I  tell  you  that  is  not  Dick  Tui-pia  !" 

"  1  told  them  the  same,"  said  the  prisoner,  speaking  for 
the  first  time.  "1  ottered  to  take  my  oath  of  it,  but  chey 
would  not  believe  what  I  said.  Dick  Turpin  himself  WM 
standing  by  humbugging  them  all  ttie  while  I" 

"  You  rascal !"  cried  the  oilioer,  ohaK'.ng  with  passion. 
"  If  you  dare  to  repeat  that,  I'll  fell  you  to  che  ground '. 
How  dare  you  insult  that  gentleman  who  was  w>.th  us  I" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  prisoner.  "  •  GentleniAn  !'  Good 
that!  1  rather  like  the  idea!  But  he  was  Dick  Turpin 
uti  sure  as  1  am  not !" 

"  Then,  Mr.  Governor,"  said  the  officer,  "am  I  to  ander- 
staud  that  you  still  cling  to  the  notion  that  this  is  not 
Dick  'I'ui-pm  ?" 

"  Of  ooui-se  !  Do  you  think  I  should  not  know  him  ? 
Wasn't  he  a  prisoner  some  months  ago  for  »  long  while, 
and  didn't  i  see  him  every  day  ?  Of  course  I  did  !  And 
dtter  that,  do  you  think  I  should  be  likely  co  fall  into  any 
Luistake  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  not  know  him  from  a 
inan  who  is  uo  more  like  Dick  Turpin  than  I  am  my- 
self?" 

The  officer  of  dragoons  uttered  a  frantic  howl  jf  rage. 

Pushing  forward,  he  seized  hold  of  the  prisoner  by  the 
neck,  and  shook  him  backwards  and  torwaras  with  io 
much  violence  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  did  not  shake  the 
lile  out  ot  him. 

■'Villain!"  he  shrieked, — "tell  me  all — confess  to  the 
truth — explain,  1  say,  or  you  shall  suffer  dearly  '" 

The  prisoner  struggled  to  speak,  but  could  not,  for  the 
officer  pressed  his  windpipe  with  so  much  tightness  that 
speech  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Cawthom  saw  this,  so  he  in  turn  seize-^  hold  of 
the  officer,  and  tried  to  drag  him  away. 

"  Let  go !"  ne  cried — "  let  go  1  I  am  ni...ster  here,  and 
will  be  obeyed  I  I  should  advise  vou  to  oe  careful,  Mr 
Officer !  1  do  not  intend  to  be  called  up  m  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  b«  made  a  fool  of  by  such  as  yoa !" 

The  officur  let  go,  and  the  prisoner  ga.sped  for  br««th 
in  a  dreadful  manner. 

In  a  broken  voice,  he  said ; 

"T  tell  you  1  8ta  not  Dick  TuTpia,  l  Dretendec'   to  om 
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BO  that  I  could  rob  with  greater  safety  and  ease,  I  could 
frighten  the  people  into  anything  by  simply  telling  them 
that  I  was  Dick  Turpin.  That  was  why  I  assumed  the 
character,  and  a  damned  fool  I  was  for  doing  it !" 

"  Then  that  is  how  the  mistake  arose,  is  it  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Cawthorn. — "you  passed  yourself  oft  for  Dick  Turpin, 
and  the  officer  believed  you  ?" 

''  That's  partly  it,"  said  the  prisoncrr.  "  I  was  threaten- 
ing a  girl  when  Dick  Turpin  himself  carae  iLto  the  room 
tX  unawares,  stole  behind  me,  and  hit  me  a  crack  on  the 
head.  I  became  insensible,  and  when  I  recovered  1  was 
tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  bannisters  of  the  staircase." 

V  That's  a  lie'"  said  a  voice. 

Everybody  started  and  looked  around  them  in  s^'^riso, 
while  the  Governor  of  Newgate  said:  ,  .        , 

"Who  was  that  that  had  the  endacity  to  speak  ?.w.who 
was  it,  1  say  ? "    ^  . 

There  was  Ux^  ^uower,  a^d  eaeu  ican  in  the  vegfiouie 
looKed  with  a  curiou^j.  iuqiiuiut-  uApresfciwu  into  the  coun- 
r^nanres  of  those  who  were  n^-arest. 
Mo.  UZ.-Bi^CK.  Bkss. 
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"  Who  was  it  that  spoke  ?"  cried  the  Governor  agaJji. 
"  It  was  somebody,  and  whoever  it  was  I  give  him  waru- 
ing,  he  had  better  not  attempt  to  make  a  fool  of  me  !" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  turnkeys,  "  I 
think  it  must  be  somebody  on  the  steps,  who  shouted 
over  the  door !" 

"  Go  and  look,  then." 

The  turnkey  pushed  back  the  little  wicket  fu  the  centre 
of  the  door  and  peeped  through  the  grating. 

"There  is  nobody  here,"  he  said;  "they  must  have 
holloaed  out  and  run  away."' 

No  further  importance  was  attached  to  this  incident, 
and  Mr.  CJawthorn  continued  his  examination  o'  the 
prisoner. 

As  the  reader  surmises,  it  was  E  itck  Tnrpiu  who  nad 
spoken. 

He  uttered  the  words  upon  the  irapuioii  of  the  moment, 
and  without  reflecting  upon  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequences.  , ,  ■   v     i      »        i- 

As  ioon  fts  »V2r  *.ke  Worfis  had  passed  bis  lips  he  sbrunK 


Peice  One  Halfpenkt, 
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back  into  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  whero  lie  was 
jixst  out  of  sight  of  the  turnkey  who  peeped  through 
the  grating. 

Aa  soon  as  the  conversation  was  resumed  he  took  up 
his  former  position,  though  he  was  more  cautious  now 
than  ever,  as  he  tliouglit  it  not  unlikely  some  person 
misjht  have  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door. 

But  he  was  mistaken,  the  attention  of  everybody  was 
fixed  upon  the  prisoner. 

"Now,"  f^aid  Mr.  Cawthorn,  "go  on  with  your 
tale." 

"  I  called  ont  for  help,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  but  it  was 
no  good,  and  after  a  time  the  door  was  opened  and  in 
came  that  oflSoer,  these  dragoons,  and  along  with  tliem 
Dick  Turpin,  though  I  did  not  recognise  him  at  first." 

"  Oh  1  this  is  monstrous,"  cried  the  officer — "  mon- 
strous to  a  degree  !  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  higli- 
wayman  would  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  ?  and  is  it 
not  quite  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  so  grossly 
inposod  upon  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  it  any  minute  !"  said  the  prisoner. 
"  I  said  so  to  them,  and  wanted  the  officer  to  bring  that 
gentleman  with  liim,  as  he  calls  him,  to  Newgate,  so  that 
the  doubt  might  be  cleared  up  ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
so  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  to  what  extent  he  is  an  ac- 
complice of  Dick  Turpin's.  If  all  the  other  dragoons 
have  behaved  in  the  same  manner  as  these,  I  don't  won- 
der at  his  never  having  been  captured.  My  belief  is  there 
is  an  understanding  existing  between  them." 

"  You  wretch  !"  cried  the  officer  of  dragoons — "you 
villain  !" 

He  rushed  forward  as  he  spoke,  with  the  intention  of 
annihilating  the  prisoner  there  and  then,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  individual  in  question, 
had  not  Mr,  Cawthorn  commanded  the  turnkeys  to  seize 
the  officer. 
i  "  Hold  him  !"  he  said.  "  I  intend  to  have  this  matter 
cleared  up,  and  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  tiiat  I  shall 
have  to  detain  him  a  prisoner. 

"Speak  on,  my  man,"  ho  continued,  addressing  the 
prisoner;  "  tell  us  the  rest,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
consequences.     I  will  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  you." 

The  prisoner  was  delighted  at  this  opportunity,  and 
determined  to  have  his  revenge  upon  the  dragoons  as 
well  as  he  was  able. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  have  done  so  up  to  now  ;  the  rest  is  very  simple.  I 
wanted  him  to  bring  Dick  Turpin  to  Newgate,  but  he 
refused,  and  they  both  went  off  into  a  corner,  and  began 
to  whisper  together,  and  in  the  end  they  let  Dick  Turpin 
ride  off  free  as  air,  although  I  had  toid  them  over  and 
over  again  who  he  was." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Cawthorn. 

Then,  turning  to  the  officer,  he  added  : 

''  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this 
little  circumstance  ;  it  seems,  from  what  I  can  hear, 
that  you  did  not  capture  this  prisoner  at  all  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  the  officer,  hesitatingly. 

"  Then  who  did  f " 

"  A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by,  and 
who  heard  a  girl  screaming  for  help." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  anything  about  it  f " 

"  After  he  had  taken  him  prisoner,  the  gentleman 
happened  to  meet  with  me,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it. 
Twent  back  to  the  cottage  with  him,  and  there  we  found 
the  prisoner,  who  was  sworn  to  be  Dick  Turpin,  not  only 
by  the  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of,  but  by  the  girl  her- 
self." 

"And  whero  is  this  gentleman  P"  asked  Mr.  Cawthorn. 

"  Far  enough  off  by  this  time,  I'll  be  bound  !"  replied 
the  prisoner. 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  to  Newgate  with  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  likely  I  should  insult  him  ?' 

"  It  would  have  been  no  insult ;  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  come  if  he  made  the  capture,  because  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  reward,  and  no  one  else," 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  all  fudge  !"  replied  the  ofiScer.  "  That 
is  Dick  Turpin  ;  I  swear  to  it,  and  I  maintain  it,  and  if 
you  liberate  him,  or  refuse  to  believe  my  statement,  it 
will  be  at  your  peril  !" 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !"  replied  the  Governor,  snapping  his 
fingers.  "  It  is  as  plain  as  the  noi-o  on  ynnr  face,  you 
have  been  taken  in  and  done  for  by  Dick  Turpin  ;  you 
have  been  sold  aa  brown  as  a  hammer— you' ii  Qorei:  hear 


the  last  of  this  business  !  I'll  take  care  it  gets  pretty 
well  known.     How  green  you  must  be,  to  be  sure !" 

"  I  shall  represent  your  conduct  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities," said  the  officer,  "and  you  shall  take  the  con- 
sequences.  Give  me  a  receipt  and  let  me  go.  There's 
your  prisoner.  1  tell  you  he  is  Dick  Turpin  !  Take  him, 
I-  say,  and  give  me  a  receipt!" 

"  I  siiall  do  notliing  of  the  sort  !'\.  said  the  Governor, 
■'  I  shall  look  him  up,  and  keep  him  safe  till  morning  ; 
and  1  consider  1  have  heard  quite  enough  to  warrant  mo 
iu  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you,  so  far  from  at- 
tempting to  capture  the  highwayman,  have  been  his  ac- 
complice, and  aided  and  abetted  his  escape." 

"  Mind  what  you  are  saying  !"  said  the  officer,  foam- 
ing with  passion. 

"  All  right !"  said  Mr.  Cawthorn.  "  I  tell  you  that  is  my 
belief;  and  such  being  the  case,  1  shall  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  keeping  you  all  heretdl  morn- 
ing, when  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing 
yourself  from  the  charge  which  this  man  makes  against 
you." 

"  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  officer,  who  began  to  be  afraid 
ho  had  got  himself  into  a  very  awkward  scrape — "  1  tell 
you  I  am  no  accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin's,  and  that  man 
lies  in  the  throat  when  he  says  so  !  I'll  admit  I  may 
have  done  wrong  in  not  bringing  the  gentleman- with  me, 
but  then  I  did  not  think  it  would  matter  ;  but  it  seems 
I  have  got  myself  into  a  nice  fix  !" 

"You  have,"  said  Mr.  Cawthorn,  grinning  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  together,  "  It  strikes  me  that  you'll 
find   it  rather  difficult  to  clear  yourself  of  the  charge  !" 

"I  wish  I  had  brought  the  gentleman  with  me," 
said  the  officer,  "and  then  all  would  have  been  cleared  up." 

"  You  would  have  found  it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
have  brought  him,  1  fancy,"  said  the  prisoner,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  fancy  I  see  it !  You  wouldn't  have  brought 
him  so  easily  as  you  have  brought  me  !" 

"  Very  true,"  said  a  voice,  "  and  so  1  have  come  by 
myself  !  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Cawthorn  !  How  do  you  find 
yourself  this  mornmg  ?  Pay  no  attention  to  what  that 
prisoner  says.  He  is  a  liar,  for  he  tried  hard  to  make 
me  believe  that  he  was  myself.  I  am  Dick  Turpin,  and 
I  thought  I  would  just  look  in,  and  make  the  remark 
that  the  officer  of  dragoons  is  no  accomplice  of  mine. 
Good-byo,  all !  I  am  delighted  to  take  my  leave  of  yoa  1" 


CHAPTER   DLXIV. 

DICK     TUKFIN   AT   LENGTH    SUCCEEDS   IN     REACHING 
THE   DESERTED   MANSION. 

Feeling  convinced  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  des- 
cribe  the  effects  which  were  produced  by  this  speech 
upon  the  persons  who  were  assembled  in  the  vestibule, 
we  shall  not  make  the  attempt. 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  if  they  had  been  by  some 
mysterious  process  transformed  into  statues,  they  could 
not  have  stood  more  motionless  than  they  did. 

They  were  literally  rooted  to  the  ground  with  astonish- 
ment, and  had  their  lives  depended  upon  it  they  could 
not  have  moved  hand  or  foot  while  Dick  Turpin  was 
making  his  extraordinary  address. 

The  highwayman  had  seized  hold  of  the  spikes  and 
drawn  himself  up  so  that  his  face  was  clearly  visible 
above  the  top  of  the  door. 

When  he  had  fiuished  speaking  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  waved  it  iu  a  defiant  manner,  then  disappeared. 

At  that  instant  everyone  seemed  to  start  suddenly 
into  life. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils  !"  cried  Mr.' Cawthorn.  "  Am 
I  to  be  made  a  fool  of  after  all  ?  After  him,  I  say  ! 
Opi'n  the  door.  Winch  !  Where  are  you  ? — where  is  the 
key?  Why  the  devil  don't  you  open  tlio  door?  He 
will  be  off  before  we  can  get  outside  !" 

A  furious  rush  was  made  towards  the  door,  each  one 
striving  to  get  nearest  to  it,  so  as  to  run  out  into  the 
street  first,  so  the  consequence  was,  that  they  very  much 
impeded  each  other,  and  caused  at  least  a  minute's  delay. 

At  last  the  door  was  unlocked  and  dashed  open. 

Then,  in  a  tumultuous  throng,  they  rushed  headlong 
down  tiie  steps,  nor  could  they  stop  themselves  until 
they  reached  the  middle  <>f  the  Old  Bailey. 

Then  they  panted  and  looked  about  them. 

The  faint  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  stotsefl  alona 
reached  their  ears* 
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••Mount — mount!"  cried  Mr.  Cawthom.  "Pursue 
feim  instantlv  !  Quick,  or  he  will  be  quite  out  of  hearing  1" 

"  Mount !  said  the  pfficer  in  charge  of  the  drj^goons — 
"  mount  at  once !"       y. 

They  obeyed  promptly,  and  then  a  Toice  cried : 

"  Yah — ha !  There,  stop  him — Btop  him  !  Tnea*  lis 
gees — after  him — be  quick  or  you  will  be  too  late  T 

These  Tocifaratinrj  csmt:  *rom  one  of  the  torcis?^ 

ThiB  WBM  c»^!s*vl  by  Diek  Turpin's  persoubJs?  Ei&vt% 
also  made  his  «»0!i>ip«. 

He  took  adrantaire  ot  the  sudden  rush  C_  .t**  douf,  a&d 
bad  descencHed  tiam  steps  along  with  the  rest  unnoticed. 

As  a  matter  oi  oumrse,  as  soon  ns  srer  he  reached  t&e 
itreet  he  took  to  kis  heels,  and  ran  as  k«  noT^r  had 
before. 

"Stop  whom?"  roarad  Mr.  Cawthom— " who  b^*^ 
•jscaped?"' 

"  The  prisoner !"  roared  the  turnkey. 

The  Governor  gave  vent  to  some  horrible  oaths. 

"  After  him  !"  he  cried — "  after  him !— KMitch  kia  1  i 
would  not  have  hira  escape  on  any  account !" 

•'  Which  are  we  to  go  after  ?"  inquired  the  ofHcer. 

"  Why,  both  of  them,  you  idiot  1  Kun  after  both,  or 
you  will  lose  them  !" 

The  dragoons  attempted  to  carry  out  this  order,  but  &3 
individually  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  which 
way  to  take,  they  ran  their  horses  against  each  other  in 
confusion. 

Mr.  Cawthorn  was  frantic  with  rage,  and  danced  in 
the  street  like  some  infuriated  red  Indian,  while  every 
now  and  then  he  would  seize  hold  of  bis  hair,  pluck  a 
handful  out  by  the  roots,  and  dash  it  violently  down  upon 
»he  ground. 

"  Sou  will  lose  them  I"  he  screamed.  "  Half  of  you  go 
thai  way  and  half  this  way!  D — n  you  all  for  a  parcel  of 
idiots  and  cowards !     You  will  be  too  late  !" 

Leaving  the  dragoons  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  we  will 
return  to  Dick  Turpin. 

Before  he  spoke  in  the  extraordinary  manner  we  have 
recorded,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  within 
would  be  too  much  astonished  lo  move  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  he  should  easily  be  able  to  make  his 
escape. 

The  result  fally  proved  that  he  was  right 

It  was  a  daring  act  to  thus  proclaim  himself  while  stand- 
ing on  the  very  tJireshold  of  Newgate,  and  while  so  many 
were  in  readiness  to  pursue  him  in  a  moment. 

It  was  done,  however,  and  then,  running  down  the 
steps,  he  crossed  the  road  and  turned  down  Fleet  Lane. 

Here  he  found  the  watchman  holding  his  horse,  and  in 
kappy  ignorance  of  all  that  had  been  going  on. 

"Here's  a  crown-piece  for  you,"  said  Dick,  "but  1 
should  advise  you  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it.  If  you 
say  you  have  held  my  horse  you  will  get  into  trouble,  for 
this  is  Black  Bess  and  I  am  Dick  Turpin  !" 

The  watchman  opened  hi<»  mouth  to  such  a  prodigiots 
extent  that  the  top  of  his  head  seemed  in  immineat 
danger  of  falling  off.  No  sound,  however,  name  from  his 
throat,  but  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  laise  an  aJarm 
by  whirling  his  lantern  round  and  round,  labouring  unaer 
the  delusion  that  it  was  his  rattle. 

A  word  was  enough  to  cause  Black  Bess  to  set  forward 
at  the  top  of  her  speed,  end  she  flew  through  the  ^'-Treets 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  terrified  any  ordinary 
rider. 

Dick  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Oxford 
Boad,  and  in  a  little  while  afterwards  reached  it 

He  paused  and  liotoned. 

At  first  all  was  siitant,  but  soon  a  faint,  almost  inaudible 
sound  arose. 

"  They  are  alter  me,"  he  said.  "  Well,  no  matter,  Jet 
theiti  come ;  I  am  not  afrxid  that  they  will  overtake  me !" 

Ha  once  more  set  his  maio  in  motion,  aad  ia  A  iKtle 
while  the  open  country  was  gained. 

Dick  was  now  on  familiar  ground. 

There  was  not  a  cross-country  road  or  Iea«  «id  scarcely 
t,  tree  for  miles  round  that  he  did  not  know.  Po  ha  fo»'- 
sool:  the  highway,  and  turned  down  a  narrow  lane,  upon 
both  sides  of  which  trees  grew  so  thickly  that  it  se^o^ed 
more  like  the  entrance  to  a  cavern  than  aaght  else. 

"  I  have  had  enough  ot  adventures  for  one  night,"  Dick 
•aid,  as  he  trotted  swiftly  along  this  lane.  "  1  fancy  there 
ipili  be  a  little  bit  of  a  consternation  tfwmorrow, 
Krhos  ibit  iacts  bec!'.>mr  knovru^       11a,   ha!     It's  a  gOvJ 


joke,  and  I  could  never  have  believed  that  so  darJ'^  a 
feat  could  have  Ixseu  carried  out  so  easily !" 

Dick  was  evidently  very  well  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ment, and  for  some  time  he  icmused  himself  by  laughing 
aloud. 

At  last,  happening  to  ioox  ap,  t&  saw  ia  the  east  a 
faint  grey  light,  which  told  of  %ka  Kipid  approach  of 
morning. 

"I  must  make  good  speecS,"  he  saio,  "or  I  shall 
'  scarcely  reach  the  deserted  mansion  before  daylight.  It 
is  ^Tiite  clear  I  shall  not  lo  so  if  I  meet  with  any  inter- 
ruption. No  more  adventures  to-night !  It's  against  my 
nature  ;  but  if  one  comes  in  my  way  I  will  avoid  it." 

As  Dick  Turpin  took  the  most  lonely  road  to  his  desti- 
nation he  could  think  of,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  he 
would  meet  with  anyone,  for  at  that  hour  few  people  weio 
1  stirring. 

f  Black  Boss  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  returning  to 
her  old  quarters,  for  Dick  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  her  moderate  her  speed. 

Trees,  hedges,  and  meadows  flitted  quickly  past  them, 
but  every  moment  the  faint  light  in  the  east  increased 
in  brightness,  and  it  was  evident  that  day  would  fairly  • 
dawn   before  the  highwayman  reached  the  end  of  his 
jpmney. 

At  length  he  emerged  into  the  Finchiey  Road,  near  the 
spot  where  the  lane  branched  oS  that  led  to  the  deserted 
mansion. 

As  the  misty  light  of  morning  was  creeping  all  over 
the  landscape  and  dimly  revealing  surrounding  objects, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  cautious  in  his  move- 
ments, for  the  consequences  of  being  seen  near  this  spot 
would  be  serious,  if  not  fataL 

Accordingly,  Dick  reined-in  his  steed,  and  took  a  long 
look  about  him. 

But  his  piercing  gaze  failed  to  detect  the  presence  ot 
any  human  being. 

The  only  living  objects  besides  himself  and  his  mar« 
seemed  to  be  the  little  birds  that  were  already  chirping 
in  every  tree. 

Finding  the  coast  was  clear,  Dick  galloped  along  the 
road  for  about  two  hundred  yards  as  rapidly  gs 
possible. 

Then,  coming  to  the  narrow  lane,  ho  turned  down  i«, 
and  felt  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  safe. 

Nevertheless,  he  approached  the  dilapidated  gates  with 
great  caution,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  some  of  Mr. 
XVriggles's  men  might  be  lingering  and  spying  about  the 
place. 

Dick  hardly  thought  this,  but  yet  judged  it  best  to  on)iJ 
no  precaution,  and  to  keep  himself  fully  on  his  guard. 

All  was  as  silent  around  as  when  he  had  first  ap- 
proached that  spot,  and,  encouraged  by  the  stillness,  he 
passed  through  the  gates  into  the  grass-grown  avenue. 

Here,  however,  he  dismounted,  and,  leading  Black  Besa 
by  the  bridle,  plunged  at  ouce  among  the  trues,  his  in- 
tention being  to  get  as  near  to  the  uausiou  &a  he  couid 
without  being  seen. 

It  was  both  diflScult  and  troublesome  to  force  a  passage 
through  liio  trees,  for  having  been  left  uncultivated  for  so 
long,  branches  shot  in  ell  directions,  many  of  them  being 
near  the  ground. 

Descrioing  in  his  course  a  kind  of  semicircle,  Dick 
Turpin  at  length  arrived  upon  the  margin  of  the  lawn. 

Again  he  looked  closely  and  scrutinisingly  ai'cHmd,  and 
in  doing  this  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  faint  daylight. 

So  far  as  he  could  tell,  the  nmusion  looked  just  the 
game  as  it  had  ever  done,  presenting  eo  signs  whatever 
of  habitation. 

ll  was  befote  the  front  that  Dick  paused,  and  having 
examined  this,  and  feeling  satisfied  wUh  the  result,  ha 
nado  his  way  round  to  the  side,  still  taking  care  to  keep 
urder  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

When  he  patised  again  it  was  opposite  cho  little  window 
through  which  they  had  been  wont  to  pass  when  entiring 
orlea»:ag  the  building. 

Here  also  silence  reigned,  tnough  or  the  ground  there 
still  re.-nained  traces  of  the  furious  struggle  that  had  so 
lately  taken  place  upon  trat  spot. 

The  bodies  of  the  OiHcers,  however,  that  had  lain  th9r« 
had  disappeared.  In  all  probability,  they  had  been  ctirried 
away  by  their  companions. 

The  more  he  looked  about  him  the  more  certaia  iii 
Didi  iv-i!  that  be  baJ  all  the  pla^-e  lo  kiiaselL 
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Yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  nor  woulti  ha  venture  to  enter 
the  buililing  until  his  examination  had  been  complete. 

Acoordingly,  he  passed  completely  round  it,  observing 
all  with  the  greatest  closeness. 

And  then,  and  not  until  then,  did  be  feel  thoroughly 
satisfied. 

The  next  thing  to  be  decided  was  what  should  be  done 
with  Blaok  Beas. 

After  what  had  happened,  ha  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
t'lacing  her  inside  the  stable — he  wanted  to  have  her  in 
some  place  where  ho  could  rejoin  her  instantly. 

There  appeared  to  be  only  one  thing  that  he  could  do, 
end  that  was  to  take  her  into  the  deserted  mansion  with 
him  ;  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ;  a 
previous  examination  made  him  aware  that  all  the  doors 
were  so  securely  fastened  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
time  to  get  one  open. 

Then  the  little  window  was  some  height  from  the 
ground,  and  he  doubted  whether  he  should  be  able  to 
g-at  her  through  it. 

If  he  could,  why  so  much  the  better ;  and  under  this 
conviction  he  once  more  came  round  to  that  side  of  the 
mansion. 

Looking  at  the  window,  he  fancied  she  might  be  able 
to  jump  through  it,  provided  he  eould  only  make  her 
nnderstand  what  he  meant. 

Ha  determined  to  try. 

He  patted  her  fondly  and  caressingly  upon  the  neck, 
epeaking^o  her  all  the  while. 

The  gallant  creature  fully  understood  him,  and  rubbed 
her  head  against  his  breast,  and  neighed  with  evident 
pleasure. 

Then,  releasing  his  hold  upon  the  bridle,  Dick  climbed 
through  the  window. 

Standing  within,  he  uttered  that  chirping  sound  which 
he  always  made  use  of  when  he  wished  to  call  her  to  him. 

She  trotted  up  to  the  window  in  an  instant  and  put 
lier  head  in. 

"  Come,  Bess,"  he  said,  patting  her  again — "  come  lass 
— this  way  !" 

Ke  stepped  back  as  he  spoke.,  and  then  it  was  evident 
his  mare  understood  him. 

Turning  round,  she  walked  some  distance  from  the 
window — in  fact,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  for  she  did  not 
etop  until  she  came  to  the  trees. 

Then  she  turned  round  and  faced  her  master. 

Again  Dick  uttered  the  signal,  and  with  a  rush  she 
galloped  on  and  leaped  through  the  casement. 

She  alighted  in  perfect  safety. 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Dick.  "  All's  well  now — I  fear  noth- 
ing. The  money  I  shall  get  easily  enoagrh,  and  now  my 
only  wish  is  that  my  three  comrades  will  not  be  long  iu 
returning." 


CHAPTER  DLXV. 

DICK  TURPIN  ENDEAVOURS  TO  JiLUCIDATE  THE 
31TSTERT  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HORRIBLE  SOUNDS. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  Black  Bess  inside  the 
mansion,  Dick  Turpin  fo!t  quite  at  his  ease. 

He  was  sure,  from  the  care  be  had  taken  in  recon- 
noitring,  that  no  officers  were  about,  and  no  one  had 
noticed  his  arrival,  so  that  his  future  proceedings  seemed 
plain  and  simple  enough. 

His  visit  respecting  his  three  comrades  was  not  very 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  for  at  that  very  moment  they  were 
many  miles  away,  and  many  obstacles  were  in  the  way 
of  their  return. 

Still  Turpin  was  quite  contented  with  what  he  had  al- 
ready done,  and  having  patted  and  soothed  Black  Bess, 
ho  passed  through  the  door  we  have  so  often  mentioned 
which  led  into  the  passage. 

The  first  thing  that  he  had  to  do,  was  to  find  some 
chamber  in  the  mansion  where  he  could  place  Black 
Bess,  so  that  should  occasion  require  it,  he  should  be 
able  to  rpjoin  her  instantly. 

This  threatened  to  be  difficult,  for  there  were  several 
doors  near  at  hand,  yet  they  were  all  well  secured. 

One  in  particular,  that  was  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  passage,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  advanced 
towards  it. 

It  was  locked  and  bolted. 

The  latter  secnrements  were  easily  removed. 

He  then  set  to  work  upon  the  look,  aad,  after  about 


half  an  hour's   labonr,  be  managed  to  get  thd  door 

open. 

The  chamber  beyond  had  a  damp,  earthy  kind  of 
smell,  and  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  partial  obscurity. 

The  only  light  which  made  its  way  into  the  place  wa.-< 
that  which  struggled  through  some  small  diamond- 
shaped  holes  that  were  cut  in  the  window  shutters. 

In  less  than  a  moment,  however,  Dick  Turpin  wa« 
able  to  see  about  him  with  tolerable  ease  and  distinct- 
ness, and,  by  degrees,  every  object  which  the  room  con- 
tained was  revealed  to  him. 

He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  former  times 
this  place  had  served  as  a  kitchen,  for  all  the  fittings 
belonging  to  it  and  most  of  the  utensils  still  re- 
mained. 

He  considered  this  would  serve  his  purpose  excellently, 
and  determined  that  for  a  little  while  it  should  be  a 
stable  for  his  mare. 

He  loosened  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  bat  did  not  take 
it  off. 

He  also  removed  the  bit  from  her  mouth,  though  he 
did  not  remove  the  bridle. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  some  pro. 
vender. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  had  except  the  grass 
upon  which  she  had  formerly  fed,  and  some  of  this  he 
resolved  to  obtain  at  once,  for,  as  he  rightly  enough 
imagined,  there  was  less  probability  of  his  being  seen 
at  that  early  morning  hour  than  if  ho  was  to  remain  till 
late  in  the  day. 

There  were  two  windows  in  the  kitchen,  and.  goin; 
to  one,  he  opened  it,  and  unbarred  and  unbolted  ths 
shutters. 

He  did  not  abate  his  oaation,  but  opened  them  a  little 
way  and  peeped  out. 

Failing  to  see  or  hear  anything  encouraged  him  t-^ 
proceed. 

Opening  them  still  further,  he  sprang  out  into  the  gar- 
den. 

Grass  was  growing  in  abundance  all  around  him,  and 
in  a  few  moments,  he  had  gathered  a  very  large  quantity 
— enough  to  last  his  mare  a  couple  of  days  at  least. 

He  did  this  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
risk  which  he  ran  while  gathering  it. 

Having  couiplsted  his  task,  he  sprang  through  the 
window  again  and  carefully  closed  the  shutters  after 
him. 

"  Now,  Bess,"  he  said,  "  you  will  do  for  a  time— at 
least,  you  are  all  right;  and  now  to  look  for  ths» 
money  !" 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  kitchen,  when  his  eye  snd- 
denly  alighted  upon  an  object  which  caused  him  to  utter 
a  cry  of  satisfaction. 

This  was  an  old-fashioned  lamp  standing  upon  a 
shelf. 

He  took  hold  of  it  instantly,  and  found  that  it  was 
thickly  covered  with  dust. 

Whether  it  would  burn,  after  having  been  disused  so 
long  as  it  evidently  had  been,  was  doubtful,  and  though 
feeling  this,  his  satisfaction  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  de- 
creased. 

Having  secured  this  unexpected  prize,  ha  left  th--; 
kitchen  and  closed  the  door  carefully  .after  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  conceal,  as  well  as  he  could,  all  traces  or 
its  having  been  broken  open. 

There  was  no  necessity  to  light  the  lamp  at  present, 
for  day  had  fairly  begun,  and  the  ample  staircase  at;d 
entrance  hall  were  fully  illuminated  by  the  circular 
skylight  in  the  roof.  ^ 

Dick  Turpin  ascended  the  stairs  quickly. 

He  was  impatient  to  reach  that  little  apartment  at 
the  top  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  spent  so  much  of  their  time. 

He  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  find  the  money 
where  he  had  left  it— there  was  a  strong  probahilitv 
that  the  police  officers  had  made  off  with  the  whole. 

As  he  mounted,  he  looked  keenly  about  him  from 
right  to  left,  but  he  failed  to  perceive  any  signs  of  the 
presence  of  the  police  officers. 

At  length  he  gained  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  en- 
tered the  apartment  with  a  beating  heart. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed 
— the  place  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance  as 
when  ha  had  last  left  ik> 
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The  money  h&d  all  beon  placed  in  a  drawer  in  the  old- 
f&shioned  tabie. 

He  went  up  to  it,  op«ned  the  drawer,  and  tlieo,  to  his 
Joy,  foand  that  the  money,  which  he  aud  his  comrades  aad 
run  to  BO  much  risK  tA  ctbtaiu,  wa«  still  there. 

His  first  Impulse  waa  to  t-^nsfer  it  to  his  pocke"»fi  ;  but 
•8  the  weight  would  have  been  considerable  and  prore 
an  impediment  to  motion,  ho  determined,  upon  Becc«d 
thoughts,  to  leave  it  where  it  wag. 

"And  now,"  said  Dick,  as  he  seated  himseir  in  Uie 
Wge  arm-chair,  "  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
the  approach  of  night,  and  when  it  comes  I  hope  that  my 
comrades  will  come  also,  for  a  lengthened  stay  here  would 
in  all  probability  be  dangerous  to  a  degree." 

Dick  was  very  weary,  and  unconsciously  sank  oft  Into 
a  deep  sleep,  which  continued  several  houra,  and  had  the 
effect  of  rerreshing  him  in  no  small  degrea. 

His  slumbers  were  not  disturbed  or  broken  in  npc^n  in 
any  way,  and  when  he  awoke  he  looked  around  him  in 
eome  surprino.  but  he  soon  remembered  where  he  was. 

He  felt  quite  a  new  man  and  is  readiness  to  sustain  asy 
«mount  of  Fatigue. 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  looking  out,  found  by  83 
fcaspection  of  the  sky  that  it  was  long  past  noon. 

The  exact  time  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

"I  have  Slept  a  long  while,"  he  murmured  ;" but  no 
matter,  1  have  been  in  saiety,  and  it  has  dona  me  good. 
I  will  go  down  now  and  see  whether  Black  Bess  is  all 
right." 

Just  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  lamp  on  ths  lable,  and 
remembering  ita  condition  and  the  doubts  he  had  ha;' 
whether  it  would  light,  he  resolved  first  of  all  to  remove 
tne  dust  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  then  »ry  the  ex- 
reriroent  of  lighting  it. 

He  trimmed  the  wick,  and  unscrewing  the  upper  por- 
tion found  that  the  reservoir  beneath  coutalned  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil,  which  was,  however,  fast  losing 
its  fluid  state  and  becoming  solid. 

Screwing  the  top  on  again,  he  next  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  bottle  of  phosphorous  and  soma  matches. 

Dick  was  too  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  light  to  his  hand  even 
to  be  without  the  little  apparatus  we  have  mentioned. 

The  task  of  lighting  the  lamp  was  a  troublesome  and 
tedious  one,  but  eventually  he  was  gratiiied  by  finding 
his  efforts  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
light  the  lamp,  he  extinguished  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
mrry  out  his  original  intention  of  visiting  Black  Bess. 

3e  took  the  lamp  with  him,  for  he  could  not  tel!  is.  what 
way  it  might  be  useful. 

Upon  reaching  the  kitchen,  he  found  that  Black  Besa 
had  made  herself  quite  at  home  in  her  new  quarters. 

He  patted  and  stroked  her,  and  then  wsci  fej  the 
window. 

He  did  not  open  it,  but  listened 

The  same  silence  continued,  and  so  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  police  officers  had  qi>'.te  abandoned  it. 

While  listening  thus,  Dick  suddenly  remembered  the 
mysterious  aud  awful  sounds  he  had  so  often  heard  in 
the  mansion,  and  the  origin  of  which  he  had  Sever  been 
able  to  make  out 

He  recollected,  too,  that  when  the  of9cers  made  their 
former  attack  upon  the  place,  he  was  just  then  about  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  building,  ia  order  to  elucidate 
the  mystery. 

As  the  reader  is  aware,  subse^'jent  circumstances  pr»- 
»ented  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpcse. 

■'  1  will  have  one  more  trial,"  he  said  half  aloud  as  h© 
tuiaed  away  froaa  the  window.  "1  shoidd  have  preferred  . 
having  some  one  with  m«  when  upon  aacb  wj  expe<JitioE,  j 
hi  order  that  I  might  hare  a  witness  i<>  what  1  say,  ana 
i>o  that  I  might  make  sure  ray  fancy  did  not  deceive  me 
Ho»vever,  I  hare  now  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and  this  ex- 
plonnsr  expedition  wiU  serve  to  pass  away  the  time,  that 
otherwise  would  hang  very  heavily  upon  my  hands." 

He  left  the  kitchen  as  he  spoke,  and  hastilv  ascended 
the  staircase,  nor  did  he  pause  until  he  reached  the  shat- 
tered door  of  the  mysterious  chamber. 

lliat  this  was  the  source  from  which  the  norrfbla 
sounds  had  emanated  ho  was  quite  aertain— be  had  stood 
«D  the  outside  and  heard  them,  thersfcn  it  *r»3  here 
where  he  should  look  to  find  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

All  previous  att*.:!jvte  bad  fsilod  a*,t«riy,  b'at  b?  hoi^d 


on  this  oi'oaaion  by  the  exercise  of    great  patience  and 
close  scrutiny  to  be  able  to  clear  the  matter  up 

He  crossed  the  ante-room  without  bestowing  muck 
examination  upon  it,  and  hastened  to  enter  the  armoury 

Although  it  was  broad  day,  only  a  very  dim  light  creiH 
into  this  place,  and  though  his  eyes  were  acctistomed  t-s 
the  obscurity,  Dick  made  up  his  mind  to  light  the  lamti, 
and  so  have  increased  illumination  to  aid  him  in  his 
search 

He  determined  to  conduct  his  search  in  a  systematic 
manner.,  anil  so  commenced  with  the  wall  ou  "^hia  right 
hand. 

He  walked  on  slowly,  closely  scrutinising  it.    • 

But  he  was  unable  to  detect  anything  of  a  singular 
character  more  than  the  strange  weapons  with  which  the 
walls  were  covered. 

Upon  many  of  these,  Dick  ooold  not  help  gazing  with 
a  great  amount  of  interest. 

The  collection  of  arms  had  evidently  been  made  at 
great  expense  and  trouble,  and  specimens  had  beei 
obtained  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  included 
not  only  those  in  use  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
but  those  which  had  been  in  existence  from  the  earliest 
periods. 

But  deeply  interested  as  be  was,  Dick  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  led  away  from  his  original  purpose. 

It  took  him  nearly  three  hours  to  go  completely  round 
the  room,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  reached  the  door  again. 

Not  a  single  square  inch  of  the  wall,  from  the  floor  up 
to  as  high  as  he  could  see.  had  escaped  his  careful  observa- 
tion, and  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  at 
all  calculated  to  explain  the  mysterious  sounds. 

Nor,  indeed  Jtiid  he  make  any  discovery  whatever,  for 
the  secret  door  "-forming  an  outlet  from  the  armoury  ho 
was  already  aware  of  the  existence  of. 

Whether  that  was  connected  with  the  mysteriou? 
sounds  was  more  than  he  could  tell. 

Then  he  remembered  the  two  figures  they  had  fount* 
lying  so  strangely,  on  the  floor. 

Thinking  it  pos-^ihle  that  this  might  aflford  some  clue,  h» 
wiiHlfed  towards  the  spot ;  but  his  astonishment  may  be 
imagined  when  he  found  scarcely  a  fragment  remained. 

This  puzzled  him  beyond  measure,  for  he  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his 
oflioers  had  stumbled  and  fell  over  them,  thus  reducius; 
the  two  bodies  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder. 

He  taxed  his  brain  to  the  utmost,  without  being  able  io 
satisfy  himself  precisely  as  to  the  cause. 

He  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  in  that  quarter. 

Then,  as  to  the  floor  of  the  armoury,  that  had  been  ex-= 
amiuf^d  with  the  greatest  care  by  himself  and  his  three 
friends,  so  it  was  hardly  likely  that  hs  would  discove? 
anything  in  that  quarter. 

Oi.i>  th»  secret  door  remained. 

Through  this  he  had  already  passed,  though  hastily, 
and  he  had  made  no  discovery  that  would  account  in  auy 
way  for  the  mysterious  sounds. 

Besides,  when  they  had  stood  upon  the  staircase,  th« 
cries  appeared  to  con^a  from  the  ante-room,  and  this  secre? 
door  opened  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  armoury. 

As  there  was  nothing  left  to  investigate,  Dick  was,  iu  a 
manner  of  speaking,  compelled  to  pursue  his  inquiries  is 
this  quarter. 

Accordingly,  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  searet  door, 
aad  jjaused  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  spiral  stops. 

He  l<x>ked  to  see  whether  there  were  any  steps  leadinis 
upwards,  but  found  there  were  none. 

"  I  ao  not  see  that  much  good  k  to  be  obtained  by 
desoeciing  these  steps."  he  said ;  "  the  cries  I  heard  cannot 
have  come  from  these  depths ;  yet  there  is  somethinrr 
below  that  1  would  fain  look  upon  cnc«  more,  ghastly  and 
horrible  i^  it  is." 

Dick  alluded  to  the  skeleton  which  he  had  found  chained 
to  the  wall  of  the  dungeon. 

He  went  down  the  steps  with  the  grc?*-"st  deliberstlon^ 
looking  keenly  at  the  w^Is  as  he  descended. 

Nothing  but  the  rough  masoni-y,  however,  met  his  gAie, 
ard  once  more  he  found  himself  iD  the  aubterraneou^ 
dungeon. 

The  skeleton  was  still  there,  presenting  the  earn* 
appearance  as  before ;  but  nowhere  around  him  could  ha 
and  anythinp;  to  explain  wbi?  the  'infor+'inato  Vselnsr  '".^ 
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or  by  whose  orders  he  had  been  chained  tUere,  to  meet 
80  horrible  a  death. 

Dissatisfied  and  disappointed  at  the  want  of  suocess 
he  had  experienced,  Dick  Turpin  set  to  work  to  explore 
the  various  passages.         , 

But  he  learned  nothifig,  except  that  where  they 
branched  off,  in  the  manner  we  have  elsuwhere  described, 
they  proceeded  for  a  sliort  distance  and  then  united. 

The  bodies  of  the  police  officers  had  all  been  removed. 

In  the  distance  Turpin  perceived  that  faint  speck  of 
light  which  indicated  the  outlet  of  the  passage  ;  but  he 
did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  go  nearer  towards  it, 
for  fear  any  police  officers  should  be  concealed  in  the 
vicinity. 

Accordingly,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  reached  the 
armoury  without  having  made  any  discovery. 

"  Is  this  to  remain  for  ever  an  unrevealed  mystery  ?" 
he  asked,  as  he  looked  around  him,  at  the  curious  objects 
on  the  wall.  "  Am  I  fated  never  to  learn  what  caused 
those  horrible  sounds  ?  It  seems  so  ;  but  yet  I  will  make 
another  attempt — not  now,  however  ;  I  will  wait  until 
my  three  companions  return,  and  then,  when  we  are  all 
together,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  we  do  not  penetrate 
this  mystery,  insolvable  as  it  now  appears  to  be." 

CHAPTER  DLXVI. 

DICK   TURPIN   IS   ATTACKED  BY  POLICE    OFFICEltS   ON 
THE   Bl'AIRCASE    OF   THE   DliSEBTED    MANSION. 

Although  Dick  Turpin  spoke  these  words  with  great 
energy  and  determination,  yet  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
siuy  reasonable  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  making 
the  discovery  he  so  much  wished. 

It  would  ba  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  closer  and 
more  rigid  search  than  that  which  he  had  made  by  him- 
self ;  nothing  had  escaped  his  observation. 

The  cause  which  had  produced  those  sounds  promised 
to  remain  involved  in  mystery. 

The  search  had  occupied  several  hours,  and  upon  gain- 
ing the  landing  on  the  staircase,  Turpin  discovered  that 
night  had  already  set  in. 

The  services  of  the  lamp  which  he  had  so  fortunately 
discovered  were  now  absolutely  called  for,  and  he  looked 
!it  its  tiny  flame  with  great  solicitude,  for  fear  it  should 
not  continue  to  burn  long  enough  to  answer  his  purpose. 

On  that  night  Dick  felt  almost  sure  his  absent  friends 
would  return,  and  when  he  reached  the  landing,  as  we 
have  described,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind. 

His  intention  had  been  to  wait  in  the  mansion  until 
they  arrived ;  but  considering  that  he  should  incur 
danger  by  so  doing,  made  him  resolve  to  take  up  his 
position  somewhere  outside. 

He  could  not  tell  how  many  offi  '.era  might  be  lurking 
about,  and  some  of  them  might  uolice  the  arrival  of  the 
tiiree  highwaymen,  who  would  once  more  find  them- 
selves in  a  peril >us  situation. 

"  I  am  sure  that  will  be  my  best  plan,"  said  Dick. 
'  I  will  go  upstairs  and  take  possession  of  the  money, 
and  then  ascend  again  and  hide  myself  somewhere  Jiear 
the  entrance  gates,  for ■" 

He  ceased  suddenly  and  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 

Some  trivial  sound  had  broken  in  upon  the  intense 
silence  which  prevailed  in  that  deserted  habitation,  aud 
though  its  cause  might  be  unimportant,  yet  placed  as  he 
was,  Dick  felt  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  everything. 

Holding  the  lamp  so  that  its  light  was  not  so  likely  to 
be  seen,  he  bent  over  the  massive  balustrade  of  the  stair- 
case and  stretched  his  sense  of  hearing  to  the  utmost. 

The  sounds  of  footstena  and  the  murmuring  of  voices 
came  upon  his  ear. 

His  first  thought  was,  that  they  were  his  enemies  en- 
deavouring to  steal  stealthily  upon  him  and  take  him 
by  surprise ;  but  the  next  moment  he  fancied  it  was 
probably  his  comrades  who  had  returned. 

He  was  the  more  inclined  to  think  this  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  persona  below  were  ascending  the  staircase. 

They  were  neither  endeavouriug  to  be  silent  nor  noisy, 
but  were  coming  up  in  the  most  easy,  matter-of-fact 
manner  imaginable,  and  this  made  Turpin  believe  that 
they  were  not  police  officers. 

Nevertheless,  a  doubt  remained  in  his  mind,  and  it 
was  very  important  that  this  doubt  should  be  completely 
tiet  at  rest. 

How  to  do  it  appeared  no  oaey  matter,  but  after  a 


moment's  thoui^ht  Turpin  stepped  noiselessly  to  one 
portion  of  the  staircase,  from  which  he  could  command 
a  tolerable  view  of  the  stairs  below,  for,  aa  we  have 
previously  stated,  it  was  a  well  staircase. 

He  instantly  perceived  a  faint  glimmering  light, 
which  rapidly  increased  in  brilliancy. 

Still,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  disperse  the  darkness, 
and  from  the  position  Turpin  occupied  it  looked  more 
like  a  twinkling  star  than  aught  else. 

Some  of  its  beams,  however,  fell  upon  the  apparel  of 
the  person  who  was  carrying  it,  and  after  a  scrutinising 
glance  Dick  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  shone  upon 
the  uniform  of  a  police  officer. 

If  he  had  not  been  certain  of  this,  his  suspicious  would 
quickly  have  been  confirmed,  for  he  heard  a  voice  say  ; 

*'Make  haste,  will  you,  or  it  will  be  sunrise  before  wa 
reach  the  top  of  this  d — d  staircase  !" 

As  soon  as  Turpin  heard  these  words  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  they  were  not  uttered  by  either  of  his 
three  comrades. 

They  were  police  officers  who  were  ascending,  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  iu  a  position  of  great  danger. 

He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  probability 
was,  they  had  tracked  him,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
where  he  now  was,  and  very  likely  they  had  entered  the 
kitchen  and  taken  possession  of  Black  Bess. 

If  this  was  so,  his  peril  was  extreme,  for,  single  handed 
and  deprived  of  his  gallant  mare,  he  could  not  cope  witii 
liis  foes,  who  doubtless  had  assembled  in  large  numbers. 

But  even  if  they  had  not  taken  possession  of  Black 
Bess,  how  was  he  to  rejoin  her  f  It  seemed  absolutely 
impostiible. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  there  buried  in  thought. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  rapid  ascent  of  tlie  police 
officers,  who  by  this  time  were  very  close  indeed  to 
where  he  stood. 

Then  suddenly  he  thought  of  the  money  in  the  drawer 
upstairs. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  fly  and  disregard  it,  but  then, 
upon  second  thoushts,  he  considered  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  carrying  off  so  much  booty. 

By  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  mansion,  however,  he 
could  not  but  increase  his  danger,  for,  iu  order  to  escape, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  down. 

But  being  unwilling  to  lose  this  large  amount  or  to 
allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  he  turned 
round,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  sped  swiftly  but 
noiselessly  up  the  stairs. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  reached  the 
topmost  landing,  and  glided  into  the  room. 

He  opened  the  drawer  quickly,  and  commenced  trans- 
fe*"ring  its  contents  to  his  pockets. 

Nimble  as  he  wa^i,  it  took  him  at  least  two  minutes 
to  empty  the  drawer. 

He  had  his  pistols  all  ready  for  immediate  service,  and, 
without  loss  of  time,  stepped  out  on  to  the  laiidiug  again. 

What  he  was  to  do  now  seemed  a  mystery. 

To  have  attempted  to  descend  the  stairs,  and  cut  a 
way  through  tiie  officers,  would  have  been  little  short 
of  madness  ;  and  ever  ready  as  he  was  to  adopt,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  any  desperate  expedient,  Dick 
shrunk  from  attempting  this. 

Tiie  officers,  however,  were  very  near  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

They  had  stopped,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  on  one 
of  the  lower  landings,  but  now  they  were  ascending 
again. 

Dick  looked  about  him  with  increasing  apprehensive- 
ness,  but  he  was  unable  to  see  any  means  by  which  he 
might  escape. 

On  the  landing  was  a  huge  oak  chest. 

For  what  purpose  it  had  been  used  he  knew  not,  but 
he  had  often  noticed  it,  and  now  resolved  to  remove  it 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  so  as  to  form  a  barricade. 

The  chest  was  a  great  weight,  but  it  was  furnished 
with  a  handle  at  each  end. 

These  Turpin  seized  alternately,  and  soon  had  the 
chest  close  to  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

The  lumbering  sound  produced  by  the  removal  of  this 
heavy  otjject  sounded  strangely  and  alarming  in  that 
silent  place,  and  when  they  first  heard  it,  the  officers 
paused  and  stood  huddled  up  together. 

Quickly  recovering  from  their  surprise,  however,  they 
hastily  rushed  up  the  stairs,  but,  before  they  ooald  reach 
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the  top,  Diok  Tarpin  Bncceeded  in  wedgiu?  the  oak 
ohest  ill  between  tlm  banisters  in  such  a  inrimu'  as  to 
make  it  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  suruiuutit. 

"  Hold  !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  made  every  officer 
pause — "  hold,  I  say  !  If  you  ascend  a  step  higher  I 
will  fire  both  these  pistols  amon-f  you  !" 

"  Dick  Turpiu,"  said  a  voice — "surrender — we  have 
got  you  this  time  and  no  mistako,  so  you  had  a  damned 
sight  better  give  in  than  inukoalu^s  about  it — wo  have 
you  now  as  saf)  as  :i  nut/ !' 

"Beware!"  said  Dick.  "I  tell  you  I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths  than  surrcuder  once  I  If  you  at- 
tempt to  capture  me,  it  will  be  at  vour  own  peril  !" 

"Come  on,"  said  the  police  officer  wlio  had  before 
Bpoken — '  come  on — never  mind  what  he  says  !  You 
will  fiii«l  it  will  be  different  wlien  you  get  up !" 

Diok  Turpin  a^aiu  glanced  about  him,  but  he  could 
see  no  means  by  wliioli  he  could  make  his  escape,  and 
his  face  assumed  a  more  anxious  expression  than  it 
usually  wore. 

It  was  iuiposaibla  that  he  could  hold  out  against  so 
many  officers  as  were  on  the  staircase. 

He  might  prolong  the  contest,  but  they  must  succeed 
in  the  end,  without  assistance  came  to  him,  in  the  shape 
of  his  tiiree  absent  comrades,  and  this  hope  was  too 
frail  a  one  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  moment. 

"Dick  Turpin,"  said  the  officer,  "  our  orders  are  to 
take  you  dead  or  alive,  so  if  you  resist,  your  death  will 
be  upon  your  own  liead  !' 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  pistol 
was  levelled  at  tlie  highwayman. 

Dick  just  saw  the  movement  of  the  officer's  hand, 
and  then  heard  the  report. 
He  stood  perfectly  still. 

He  was  aware  that,  as  ho  had  heard  the  report,  he 
was  at  the  most,  only  wounded. 

The  treacherous  manner  in  which  the  shot  had  been 
fired  exa-^perated  him  greatly,  and,  acting  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  he  pulled  the  triggers  of  the  two 
pistols  he  held  in  his  hands. 

A  loud  report  ensued,  followed  by  cries  of  pain  from 
beiow,  and  then  tho  officers  fired  two  more 
shots. 

Turpin  found  that  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case was  untenible,  and  so  taking  advantage  of  the 
blue  smoke  that  was  curling  about  in  every  direction, 
lie  retreated,  as  he  tliought,  in  the  direction  of  the  room 
from  which  he  had  just  emerged. 

But  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  made  a  mis- 
take and  found  riimself  near  one  of  the  other  doors 
opening  from  the  landing,  the  threshold  of  which  he  had 
not  yet  crossed. 

He  turned  the  handle,  but  the  door  remained  firm  in 
its  setiing. 

By  dashing  liimself  suddenly  against  it,  however,  he 
caused  it  to  fly  open. 

This  door  openwd  upon  a  staircase,  and  it  was  a  thou- 
sand wonders  Dick  nid  not  lose  his  balance. 

He  8>ivod  himself  by  clutching  the  handle,  and  then 
he  closed  the  door  beliiud  him. 

At  first  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  where  he  was. 
Stairs  were  bflow  him  evidently,  but  to  what  part  of 
the  house  they  led,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

He  commenced  di'sc^nding  them,  however,  without 
pausing  to  consider  where  they  might  take  him  ;  he  only 
knew  he  was  getting  further  from  his  foes. 

The  fact  was,  as  Dick  soon  found,  that  the  staircase 
he  was  descending,  was  the  one  that  had  been  used 
by  the  domestics  at  the  time  when  the  house  was  in- 
habited. 

In  all  such  mansions,  it  is  usual  to  have  two  stair- 
cases, one  the  grand  staircase,  for  the  use  of  visitors 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  building,  and  the  other,  a  back 
staircase,  by  which  the  servants  could  ascend  to  the 
upper  rooms.  '^ 

The  officers.  Observing  Dick  Turpin  retreating, 
scrambled  over  the  oak  chest  in  the  best  way  they  were 
able,  but  they  found  it  a  rather  awkward  obstacle  to 
surmount. 

By  chance  they  pushed  open  the  door  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  and,  as  tliey  carried  a  light,  they  saw  at  onoe 
what  kind  of  place  it  was. 

They  could  hear  Diok  Turpin  hastily  desoandin^,  and 
fired  a  toUey  of  buliota  after  him, 


Fortunately  our  hero  had  turned  an  angle  in  the  stairs, 
and  the  bullets  were  buried  in  the  woodwork  or  flattened 
against  the  walls. 

This  report  caused  Dick  to  descend  with  still  greater 


Directly  they  had  fired,  the  officer"  rushed  pell-mell 
down  the  staircase. 

Dick,  however,  had  a  good  start,  and  coming  presently 
to  a  door,  he  closed  it,  and  bolt^^d  it  on  the  inner  side. 

This  would  prove  some  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
his  pursuers,  and  furnish  him  with  at  least  one  chance 
more  of  making  his  escape. 

The  time  occupied  in  doing  this  was  really  insignifi- 
cant, and  Dick  again  flew  down  the  staircase  at  his  ut- 
most speed. 

He  now  began  to  grow  very  anxious  to  know  where 
this  staircase  led,  but  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  it 
would  bring  him  near  the  kitchen  in  which  he  had 
placed  Black  Bess, 

All  around  hira  was  profoundly  dark,  and  tho  manner 
in  which  he  descended  the  stairs  was  reckless  to  a  dog  roe. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

He  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  un- 
expectedly, and  did  not  see  the  door  that  was  placed  at 
the  foot  of  it. 

The  first  intimation  he  received  of  ita  preaonoo  was 
by  coming  with  full  force  against  it. 

He  was  bruised,  and  for  the  space  of  several  seconds 
half  stunned. 

Recovering  himself,  and  exactly  comprehending  his 
position,  he  dashed  himself  against  the  door. 

It  flew  open  instanfly,  for  the  fastenings  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  deranged  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
before  come  in  contact  with  it. 

He  stood  perfectly  still,  and  strained  his  eyes,  endea- 
vouring to  pierce  the  darkness  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

The  attempt  was  a  vain  one,  however,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  heard  a  sharp  ringing  sound,  which  he  iiume" 
diately  recognised. 

Then  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a  low,  but  well-known 
neigh,  and  at  that  moment  he  felt  something  soft  touch 
him  upon  the  breast. 

"  Black  Bess  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  incrediilons 
jay — "Black  Bess  I  I  have  found  her;  she  is  safe — 
surely  now  I  shall  escape  1" 

He  patted  her  on  the  neck,  and  then  with  nervous 
haste  tightened  the  saddle-girths  and  placed  the  bit  in 
her  mouth. 

While  he  was.  fio  occupied  a  tremendous  crash  came 
upon  his  ears,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  sound 
of  footsteps  rapidly  descending  the  staircase. 


CHAPTEE  DLXVII. 

DICK  TXJEPIN'S  position  IN  THE  DESERTED  SIANSIOW 
INCREASES    IN    PERIL    AND  INTEREST. 

The  presence  of  the  police  officers  at  the  deserted  man- 
sion at  this  juncture,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  'n-hich 
they  had  entered  the  premises,  may  seem  not  a  little 
strange  to  the  reader. 

A  very  few  words,  however,  will  serve  to  explain  their 
presence  on  this  occasion,  and  place  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  some  facts  necessary  to  be  known. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Mr.  Wriggles'a  at- 
tack upon  Dick  Tarpin  in  the  garden,  he  had  galloped 
off  in  pursuit  with  several  of  his  men,  leaving  Jim 
Lickfold  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  desperate  condition. 

In  common  with  the  rest  who  were  wounded  and 
dead,  he  was  carried  away  from  tho  scene  of  conflict, 
and  placed  at  a  public-house  on  Finchley  Eroad,  where 
bis  hurts  were  properly  attended  to. 

Most  of  the  officers,  himself  included,  had  not  been 
wounded  very  seriously,  so,  after  their  hurts  were 
properly  dressed,  they  very  quickly  recovered. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  that  day,  and  about  tria 
time  when  Diok  Turpin  was  engaged  in  exploring  the 
armoury,  that  Jim  Lickfold  and  several  of  his  compan- 
ions, feeling  very  much  better — almost  well,  in  fact — 
were  seated  in  a  room  set  aside  for  their  use  in  the 
public-house  we  have  just  mentioned. 

"  Well !"  said  Jim  Licltfold,  addressing  his  companions, 
"  I'm  damned  if  we  have  not  brought  our  pigs  to  a  flne 
oiatket,  though  we  might  hare  been  wora9  off  thao 
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we  are.  Curss  Ihnt  Dick  Turpin  ^y  1,  and  all  his  crew  ! 
Mid  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall  when  the  day 
comes  for  him  to  be  scragged  !" 

The  other  officers  marmured  an  assent,  for  the  pain 
they  had  experienced  from  their  wounds  had  producaa  in 
their  breast"  a  ^ery  strong  feeling  against  the  hlijh^  ay- 
tnan. 

"  WelJ,  mates  1"  said  Jim  Licktold,  " if  you  feel  pictty 
well,  1  have  got  something  to  propose  to  you  that  I  think 
you  will  like.  1  made  a  bungling  mistake,  and  got  a  good 
many  of  you  into  trouble,  and  I  am  anxious  to  atcae  lor  it 
if  I  possibly  can ;  so  if  yoa  feel  well  enough  to  go  out 
upon  a  little  expedition  this  very  night,  I  will  tell  you  at 
once  what  I  have  to  propose,  and  which  you  will  find  will 
evim  very  much  to  your  advantage.** 

"  Hear,  hear  1"  cried  the  other  police  officers.  «*  Qo  oa, 
Jim  1     We  are  aD  attention  !" 

"But  are  you  well  enoufrh  for  a  little  expedit'oa,  do 
you  think  ?" 
•'  Oh,  yos — yes  1" 

"  Well,  I  am  myself,  and  so  I  thought  you  were.  To 
begin,  then.  While  1  have  been  laid  up,  I  have  been 
thinking  matters  over  a  great  deal,  and  1  have  come  to 
ihe  cuQclusion  that  the  highwaymen  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  that  blessed  old  ra.insioa  for  some  time  before 
we  happened  to  disturb  them." 

"  But  we  only  found  Dick  Turpin,"  said  one.  "  Where 
do  you  think  the  others  are  ?" 

.     "That's  more  than  I  can  tell.    Of  course  they  are  oCf 
.^a  an  excursion  somewhere.     However,  that's  nothing 
CO  do  with  what  I  was  going  to  say." 
"Proceed,  then." 

"  Now,  I  think  you'll  admit  that  we  rather  took  Dick 
rurpin  by  surprise  that  night  when  we  broke  in  and  at- 
tacked him." 

"  Well,  I  should  rather  say  we  did,  judging  by  what 
took  place." 

"  very  well,  then,  if  they  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
Stiore  for  any  kngth  of  time — and  I  feel  sure  they  have — 
;^ou  may  depend  upon  it  that  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
aid  place  they  have  a  gi'eat  deal  of  booty  concealed.  Now, 
as  we  took  Dick  Turpin  by  surprise,  it's  pretty  certain 
that  hfi  did  not  carry  it  away  with  him,  so  I  should  say 
ina  proDability  is,  that  the  booty  is  there  still.  1  dare 
■^ay  you  understand  what  I  am  going  to  propose — it's  that 
<ve  should  wait  till  night  comes,  and  then  slip-off  to  the 
aeeerted  mapsion,  get  in,  and  Lave  a  good  hunt  for  this 
booty.  If  we  find  it,  why  we  will  divide  it  equally  among 
-urselves,  and  nobody  need  be  any  the  wioeA" 

By  the  manner  of  the  police  officers,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  they  highly  relisiied  the  proposition  which  Jim 
Lickfold  had  made,  and  they,  one  and  all,  signified  the 
Utmost  willin^ess  to  assist  him  to  carry  it  out. 
They  were  absolutely  fr  antic  to  start,  when  Jim  said : 
"  I  should  not  feel  a  bit  surprised  if  we  were  to  find  a 
tiionsand  pounds  there.  Very  likely  we  should  find  a  great 
deal  more,  but  suppose  we  find  that  amount — well,  there 
are  five  of  us — so  tliat  wotild  be  just  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  a-piece,  and  all  I  can  say  isr  that  such  a  sum 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  me." 

All  Jim's  companions  were  of  the  bnme  way  of  thinking, 
und  they  were  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  prodpect 
i^  obtaining  so  large  a  sum  at  one  stroke. 

Jim  was  determined  to  clench  the  matter,  so  ha  added  : 
•'  You  see.  mates,  the  best  of  it  is  that  there  is  no 
danger  and  very  little  trouble.  All  we  shall  have  to  do, 
as  I  said  before,  will  b«  to  make  our  way  to  the  rlesertod 
laansion,  creep  in  through  the  window,  and  then  we  ran 
!*pLud  the  nijht  la  !j:>vchicg  the  place  over." 

•*  But,"  eai*  .rn  ..  the  officers,  whose  valonr  had 
cooled  considerably  sinoe  the  wound  he  had  list 
received,  "  suppose  we  should  find  some  of  tliehighway- 
laen  there— how  then  ?'' 

"  That  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probabie,"  said  Jim 
Lickfold.  "  The  other  three,  you  may  depend,  have 
taken  the  alarm  lonp  before  this,  and  would  never  think 
of  coming  near  the  place,  for  fear  there  shonfd  be  some 
cScers  gUR'rdiuiT  it.  Then,  as  for  Dick  Turpin,  wo  all 
know  very  well  that  old  Wriggles  is  on  his  track,  and 
ho  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  own 
safety.  No— no,  mates,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  that 
•rrt.     We  shall  have  the  place  all  to  ourselves." 

*•  '/"nen,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "  I  consider  that  it  is 
VO  '.nor*  ibv.f.  right,  as  Jii;:  l.as  put  us  up  to  t':i3,wkioh  we 


b'iiould  never  Lave  thought  of  ourselves,  i.hai  he  souUJii 
have  the  largest  share  when  the  money  is  divided." 

"No — no  !"  said  Jim.  "Share  and  share  alike  is  ray 
motto  t  I  might  be  inclined  to  accept  sometliins;  extra 
under  asy  other  circumstancos  than  the  present,  but  I  want 
to  make  ^cme  atonement  for  my  stupid  blunder,  which 
caused  so  many  of  you  to  be  wounded." 

Several  of  the  officers  had  looked  rather  frowningly 
upon  im  since  ho  made  the  mistake  referred  to,  but  now 
they  quite  changed  their  demeanour,  and  one  of  theia 
said: 

"  We  do  not  blame  you,  Jim— not  a  bit.  tt  was  mct% 
old  Wriggles'*  fault  than  yours.  I  only  wish  that  w« 
were  ordered  out  under  yeur  comniand  instead  of  hi» ; 
we  should  get  on  a  damned  sight  better  than  we  do !" 

"  We  should,"  said  Jim,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  wbispe?. 
"  for  between  ourselves,  my  private  opinion  is  that  olJ 
Wrifigles  is  a  fool  I" 

"  6o  he  is — so  he  is !" 

"Well,  now,  as  this  matter  is  agreed  upon,  just  take  ray 
advice  a  little  further — have  something  good  to  dnub, 
and  fortify  yourselves  against  the  cold,  and  I'll  warrant  to 
say  that  before  the  sun  rises  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  all  j» 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  richer  than  we  are  at  tuia 
moment." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  now  rose  to  its  bight' 3t 
pitch,  and  they  looked  upon  Jim  Lickfold  as  being  t'.i« 
very  best  fellow  in  existence. 

More  drink  was  brought  in,  and  the  time  between  tnga 
and  nightfall  was  occupied  in  consuming  it,  and  arrangiag 
their  plan  of  proceeding. 

"  Now  mates,"  said  Jim,  "  of  course  wo  don't  know  no 
more  than  a  stump  whereabouts  this  booty  is;  but  it  is 
in  the  house  somewhere,  I  feel  convinced.  Now,  I  havfe 
got  one  way  of  searching  a  house,  and  I  shall  always 
stick  to  it,  without  some  one  else  can  show  me  a  better," 

"  What  is  it,  Jim  ?" 

"  Why,  when  I  got  into  the  house,  I  go  right  away  u{^ 
stairs  to  the  top  of  it,  and  then  I  bogiu  my  search,  going 
carefully  over  the  top  floor  first,  then  descending  to  the 
next  floor,  and  so  on,  till  I  come  to  the  cellars,  or  find 
what  I  am  looking  for.  It  may  seem  the  longest  way 
about,  but  if  it  is  slow  it  is  sure." 

"So  it  is,  Jim  !"  crind  the  rest.  "There  couldn't  be  a 
liettei  f^an !  You  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  aSair 
from  first  to  last  t" 

"All  right,  mates,  and  though  I  say  it  myself.,  m 
shouldn't,  still  it's  my  opinion  you've  acted  very  wisely. 
If  anybody  can  carry  out  the  affair  suicessfuUy,  I 
can!" 

By  the  time  night  fairly  came,  the  officers  had  an  im 
bibed  just  enough  to  make  them  right  for  the  undartakiK.^ 
they  were  about  to  set  out  upon. 

They  loaded  and  primed  their  pistols,  and  made  evet7 
preparation. 

With  Jim  Lickfold  at  their  head  they  set  out  for  tu^ 
deserted  mansion. 

Their  astute  leader,  who  waa  familiar  with  every  inch 
of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  took  them  straight 
across  the  fields  to  their  destination,  so  that  they  reached 
it  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  indeed, 

Jim  remembered  quite  well  where  the  little  window 
was  situated  at  which  he  had  seen  Maud  make  Li,ji 
appearance,  so  he  did  not  pause  until  h©  stood  bcfc«« 
it. 

"  Now,  then,"  ho  said,  "  this  is  the  vrzj !  Scramble 
through  after  me!  There  is  no  particular  hurry,  yoa 
know ;  but  still,  we  need  not  lose  time ;  and  t-ik*  n>* 
word  tor  it,  we  have  got  the  place  aU  to  our=«lves  '* 

This  the  offloers  all  believed,  and  so  they  80ramble<i 
thronsfh  the  window  into  the  little  apartm«'nt,  whero 
Jim  Lickfold  lighted  &  wax  taper. 

They  then  passed  out  into  the  passage  ;  and  had  their 
leader  made  up  his  mind  to  commerce  his  search  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  house  instead  of  the  top,  why  then  Ky 
would  have  discovered  Black  Bess  in  the  kitchen. 
But  things  were  ordained  otherwise. 
He  knew  the  way  to  t4ie  staircase,  so,  calling  out  to 
his  men  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  wav  towards  it,  and 
commenced  to  ascend. 

The  dreary,  supernatural  kind  of  silence  which  alwayi 
filled  the  mansion,  produced  nn  effect  upon  the  oifioers, 
who  instinctively  and  uncoiisoionsjy  lowgretl  their  v®ioe« 
and  «'  -ilkyd  with  ^JoisetiJ.^a  fvnyumt. 
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It  was  while  they  were  ascending  in  this  manner  that 
Dick  Turpin  first  caught  sight  of  them. 

With  what  happened  afterwards  the  reader  has  already 
been  made  acquainted. 

Bick  Turpin  ascended  the  stairs,  went  into  the  room, 
po.-keted  the  gold,  and  came  out  on  the  landing  again 
witUoutthe  officers  having  the  remotest  suspicion  that 
there  was  any  oneelse  beneath  the  roof  save  themselves. 

1  ho  lumbering  ot  the  chest  as  Dick  dragged  it  from 
Its  place  came  upon  their  ears  with  startling  suddenness 
a.w\  several  of  the  most  timid  felt  inclined  to  beat  an 
nnmcdiate  retreat,  for  they  imagined  the  sound  had  some 
•npprnatural  orif  in. 

There  wte  vp  y  little  superstition,  however,  abom,  Jim 
Lickfold. 

He  generally  saw  through'a  thing  at  once,  and  his  re- 
Boction  WHS  that  Dick  Turpin  had  come  back  for  the 
noney,  and  had  managed  to  get  there  first. 

This  enraged  him  greatly. 

Ct  wa.-*  .Tim,  then,  who  had  spoken  to  Dick  Turpin  about 
Mo.  120.— Black  Bess. 
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taking  him  dead  or  alive,  and  then  immediately  fired  • 
pistol  point-blank  at  him. 

Jim  was  in  hopes  that  by  this  course  he  should  put  an 
end  to  the  affair. 

As  previously  related,  they  scrambled  over  the  oak 
chest  as  soon  as  Dick  Turpin  beat  a  retreat,  and  followed 
hmi  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Down  these  they  descended,  until  they  were  brought  to 
a  stop  by  the  door  which  Dick  Turpin  had  managed  to 

Now,  my  boys!"  said  Jim,  "  you  promised  to  leave 
the  direction  of  this  affair  in  my  hands,  so  don't  hesitate 
to  obey  my  commands,  and  we  shall  not  only  get  the 
money  I  have  spoken  of,  but  ^he  reward  ior  Dick  Turpin 
as  well !'' 

"  We  will  obey  !" 

«  Good,  then— as  there  are  five  of  us,  two  shai  -emaia 
here,  and  batter  down  this  door ;  I  will  go  with  the  other 
two  down  the  great  staircase  and  out  into  the  garden. 
x<ya  drive  him  to  one  of  the  windows— we  will  be  oti 
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the  look-out  with  our  pistols  in  oiu'  bauds  and  as  sooa  as 
bo  makes  hie  upfH-uraace  we  will  6ro  at  him,  and  poi>— 
down  be  will  go  !" 

Hastily  calliiip;  two  mon  to  follow  him,  Jim  Licfcfold 
b;ist(!ned  down  I'ue  grand  staircase,  while  the  others  sot  to 
work  to  dero  ..ish  the  ii.«>r 

Jim  and  his  iwo  companions  jumped  out  of  the  window 
Into  ihe  L^anicn,  and  then,  panting  and  excited,  with  their 
pit-iols  clutched  uitrvoualy  in  their  hands,  thejr  wa  tched 
(or  Dick  Turpin  to  make  his  appoarance. 

'I'lic  others  in  tho  meanwhile  broke  down  the  uot .  nd 
dps'<^n'led  the  steps  leading  to  the  kitchen. 

Bi!lore  they  could  reach  it,  however,  Dick  Turpin  had 
(jot  Black  Dess  all  ready. 

The  kitchen  window  was  already  jpen,  and  all  he  had 
to  ilo  was  to  withdraw  the  bolts  of  the  shutters  and  push 
tlioin  back  upon  their  hinges. 

Then,  at  the  word  of  command,  he  felt  sure  Black  Bees 
Would  leap  with  him  into  the  garden. 

Holding  her  thus  in  readiness  to  mount,  and  not  dream- 
ing that  the  officers  were  watching  outside,  Dick   with 
drew  the  bolt  and  flung  open  the  shutters. 

Jim  Lickfold  heard  the  slight  sound  which  this  pro» 
dnced,  and  saw  the  shutters  fly  open. 

tie  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  rushed  towards  the 
kitchen  window. 

Dick's  movements  were  very  rapid,  and  before  the 
police  ofBcers  on  the  staircase  could  reach  the  kitchen,  he 
had  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and,  pressing  his  heels  close 
against  the  flanks  of  his  bonny  mare,  he  bent  low  down 
upon  her  neck,  and  urged  her  forward  by  his  usual  cry 

Black  Bess  responded  willingly  to  the  signal 

With  a  rush  she  flew  onward,  and  leaped  thiougn  tue 
window  with  a  bound. 

Jim  Lickfold  and  his  companions  had  not  expected 
quite  such  a  sudden  movement,  nevertheless  they  quickly 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  fired. 

But  their  aim  was  hasty  and  tinsteady,  and  failed  to  do 
the  smallest  amount  of  damage. 

Then  the  other  officers  appeared  at  the  window  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they,  too,  fired  a  volley  at  the  flying  forms 
of  the  highwayman  and  his  steed 
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The  police  officers  were  all  unprovided  with  horses,  so 
that,  to  commence  a  purstiit  after  Dick  Turpin,  -vao  qtiite 
out  of  the  question. 

Jitn  Lickfold  was  furious  when  he  saw  Dick  Turpin 
disappear  among  the  trees,  apparently  none  the  worse  for 
the  many  shots  that  were  fired  after  nim. 

Those  officers  who  were  in  the  kitchen,  however, 
quickly  scrambled  through  the  window,  and  were  rushing 
off  in  pursuit,  when  Jim  called  them  back^ 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  you  damned  fools  ?"  he 
asked.  "  What  good  can  you  do,  1  wonder  ?  He  has  again 
slipped  through  our  hands  !  I  made  sure  of  the  reward 
this  time !" 

The  officers  looked  rather  crestfallen  at  each  otner,  and 
then  one,  assuming  a  philosophic  air,  said : 

"  Well,  I  suppKjse  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  a 
bad  job!  You  know,  when  we  started,  we  never  thought 
of  tinding  Dick  Turpin.  We  came  to  fetch  the  money. 
Let  us  go  and  get  it,  and  return." 

"  Fool — idiot !"  roared  Jim  Lickfold.  "  What  chance 
do  you  think  we  have  got  of  obtaining  the  money  now  he 
has  been  beforehand  with  us  ?  We  ought  to  have  been 
here  last  night!" 

"  Then,  do  you  think  he  has  actually  been  a&d  carrV-\ 
iway  the  money  with  him  ?" 

•'  I  don't  think  anything  at  all  about  it,"  was  the  reply 
"  1  am  quite  sure.  What  else  do  you  imagine  would  ia- 
dnce  him  to  run  the  risk  of  returning  to  this  pl»ce  ?  Of 
course  he's  fetched  the  money,  cad  we  hava  lost  tb«4  as 
well  as  the  reward  !" 

"  Then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me !  for  I'm  damnerf  if  I  know  or  cart  i  I 
■•ippose  we  had  better  sneak  back  to  the  publio-boosa, 
dke  so  many  dogs  with  burnt  tails  !" 

•'  We  might  as  well  have  a  search  throng  n  the  n,au- 
ttoak"  MUd  aaother  pfl'.ice  officer.     "  We  may  havn  di>- 


turbed  him  too  soon — he  mav  not  have  had  time  tu  f» 
the  money,  although  he  intended  to  do  so  " 

«''  (m  shook  his  head. 

"■  Don't  fill  yourself  up  with  thai  I'doa  "  he  replied. 
'•  However,  we  will  have  a  hunt  through  the  eld  plate,  and 
if  we  do  not  find  the  booty,  wo  may  light  upon  something 
that  will  pay  us  for  our  trouble  better  than  nothing." 

This  was  assent(!d  to,  and  the  whole  party  once  mt>r» 
jmssed  into  the  mansion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dick  Turpin  had  not  gone  far. 

It  would  have  been  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  for 
him  to  have  placed  a  very  considerable  distance  between 
himself  and  his  enemies  ;  but  on  the  p»tisent  occasion  he 
could  not  do  so. 

He  was  compelled  to  ren^^'n  hovering  around  that 
spot. 

He  reined-in  Black  Bess  j-  ist  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  hedgerow  which  skirted  the  narrow  lane  leading  from 
the  high-road  to  the  dilapidated  gates. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  warn  h  is  companions, 
and  he  most  ardently  wished  that  they  would  quickly 
make  their  return,  for  the  longer  he  remamed  lingering 
around  that  spot,  the  more  dangerous  it  wi  »uld  be  to  him 
arid  to  them  too. 

Di'k  listened ;  but  he  could  hear  no  soiuds  iudioiiting 
the  approach  of  mounted  travellers,  so,  with  something 
like  a  sigh,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  dire  •tiou  of  the 
deserted  mansion. 

From  where  he  was  he  could  see  the  upper  portions  of 
it  distinctly. 

He  was  rather  surprised  that  he  should  hear  nothing 
further  of  the  police  officers. 

Ho  made  sure  they  would  have  commenced  a  pursuit, 
and  did  not  know  that  the  reason  why  they  did  net  was 
bocatise  they  were  unprovided  with  horses. 

During  the  darkness,  he  would  not  have  much  difficulty. 

But  how  was  he  to  watch  for  the  return  of  his  comrade* 
during  tho  daytime  ? 

More  than  once  he  felt  inclined  to  set  out  towards  the 
New  Forest  himself,  to  endeavour  to  meet  them ;  but  a 
little  reflection  soon  showed  him  that  this  would  be  per- 
fectly useless. 

He  was  unable  to  form  any  idea  whether  they  were 
near  or  far  away  from  London,  and  it  was  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  by  which  road  they  might  return. 

In  all  probability  it  would  be  a  devious,  circuitous  one, 
and  if  so,  the  chances  of  his  meeting  with  them  were 
slight  indeed. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  this  intention. 

The  prospect  of  remaining  behind  the  hedge  on  the 
watch  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  anything 
but  a  pleasant  one,  but  that  seemed  the  only  thing  that 
he  could  do 

He  did  not  remain  all  the  time  in  one  place,  but  al- 
lowed Black  Bess  to  walk  up  and  down  the  meadow, 
taking  care  to  keep  all  the  while  close  under  the  hedge,  in 
order  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  fear  of 
discovery. 

He  heard  nothing  of  the  officers  for  a  long  while. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footsteps  came  to  his  ears,  and, 
pausing  in  his  lonely  walk  up  and  down,  he  j)eered 
through  the  hedge,  and  saw  them  slowly  waUdng  along 
the  road. 

They  appeared  to  be  very  much  aggravated  about 
something,  and  m  an  ill  temper  with  everything  in 
general,  for  they  snapped  and  snarled  at  each  other  >•'  'La 
so  many  wild  animals. 

The  fact  WTis,  they  had  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  searca 
through  the  mansion,  and  had  failed  to  find  auythi::g  of 
value  that  '»vas  in  any  way  portable. 

Jim  Lic'sfold  was  generally  right  in  coming  to  ais  c^-a- 
dusions,  but  not  always. 

His  belief  was  at  this  moment  that  Dick  Turpin  waa 
many  miles  away,  and  he  would  have  laughed  outright 
in  the  person's  face  who  told  him  the  bold  highwayiufco 
was  lurking  so  closo  at  hana. 

Dick  Turpin  watched  them  pass  by,  and  li8ietK>£  '• 
their  retreating  footsteps  with  feelings  of  very  e,ccm. 
satisfaction. 

The  coast  waa  now  clear,  and  his  friends  wculd  not  rm. 
qi  ite  so  mu<  n  danger  when  they  made  their  rolu.n. 

Dick   waived   about  this    spot   until    sunri-sb    wi'  »-« 

seeing   or   hearing  a  fellow-<-reature.  tod,   i.t   !&«■   ^a&t> 

I  the  Bun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  ha%vj.:s>  i--   WM 
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eooipelled  to  quit  the  position  b«  bad  taken  up,  *nd  look 
aruund  him  for  soute  place  wLfcre  he  could  rMaMD  i^ 
secret  during  the  day. 

There  was  little  profaftbility  that  bis  tbr3«  coiutrAOoB 
would  returu  during  daylight,  if  they  wc-re  ever  &o  o'jvw  at 
bHud. 

They  would  betako  themselv<%  ^  ;>ome  sheitt-j  oariJ 
night  closed  in. 

Diik  hesitated  a  great  deal  before  he  could  decide  upm. 
%  biding-place. 

The  iilea  of  returning  to  the  deserted  mansion  wj.<j  oy 
■o  meaus  pleasant,  though,  after  what  had  haf.pc>.ed  it 
was  less  likely  than  ever  that  the  police  ofiicers  would  re- 
turn to  it. 

Still  there  was  no  coming  to  any  certain  concluaiou. 
whether  they  crould  or  not. 

Of  the  two,  he  preferred  not  to  take  up  his  quarters 
nndcr  its  roof. 

Between  the  dilapidated  gates  and  the  mansion  itsell, 
the  trees  grew  very  thickly  together,  and  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  was  a  dense  mass  of  underwood, 
which  would  serve  to  conceal  verv  many  persons 

I'his  was  the  best  place  he  could  think  of,  and  lowa-'un 
it  he  accordingly  made  his  way. 

Ue  plunged  nght  in  among  the  trees,  and  halted  on  a 
spot  where  they  grew  more  closely  together  than  else- 
where. 

He  bad  been  compelled  to  dismount  and  load  Biai;k 
Bess  by  the  bridle ;  and  baring  now  decided  upon  his 
resting-place,  he  slipped  the  reins  over  her  head  and  held 
them  in  his  hand,  by  this  moans  allowing  her  to  gra^e, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  her  from  straying  ofi. 

Dick  laid  himself  down  at  full  length,  st retching  his 
sense  of  hearing  to  the  Ktmost,  so  as  to  bo  aware  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  the  approach  of  his  friends  cr 
foes. 

The  very  intcntnesa  with  which  he  listened  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  him  off  into  a  sleep. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  insensible  to  all  around 
him,  and  would  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  Lie  police 
officers,  had  they  but  been  acquainted  wiJ''  ^'«  where- 
abouts. 

The  day  passed  away  however,  withoui  ai.yoce 
coming  near  to  disturb  him ;  and  when  he  at  length  opened 
his  eyes  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  rapidly 
growing  dusk. 

He  had  had  some  disagreeable  dreams,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  shake  off  the  slumber  which  had  so  aucoc- 
ciously  stole  upon  him. 

But  even  when  he  was  wide  awake  be  bonld  not 
altogether  divest  himself  of  the  unpleasant  sensatioa  which 
bis  dreams  occasioned. 

His  mind  seemed  to  be  filled  with  some  vague  kind  of 
alarm,  but  of  what  character  he  could  not  tell. 

He  was  conscious  that  danger  was  impending,  but 
whether  it  was  over  himself,  or  over  his  comrades,  he 
failed  to  decide. 

Ho  rose  to  his  feet  and  listened  for  some  time,  but, 
reassured  by  the  profound  silence,  he  ventured  to  draw 
still  nearer  to  the  dilapidated  gates. 

"  This  will  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  remain  on  g^aard 
during  the  night,"  he  said.  "  If  I  could  but  find  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  something  of  that  sort,  tho  time 
would  pass  more  pleasantly." 

Searching  about,  it  was  not  many  minutes  before  he 
found  a  fallen  tree,  and  on  this  he  seated  himself. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  ten.  times  more  anxious  and 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  his  comrades  than  before,  but 
there  seemed  no  more  signs  of  their  coming. 

His  quarters  this  night  were  more  gloomv  than  before  ; 
still,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  duty,  he  stuck  to  bio  post 
bravely. 

At  last,  just  as  the  moon  was  beginning  to  sliow  herself 
above  the  horizon,  thr  'jpelcome  sound  of  borana'  hoofs 
njwn  the  roadway  reached  his  ear. 

He  started  up  and  listened  with  great  delight,  b»;  soon 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  (Ranged. 

It  assumed  an  auxiocs  look,  for  he  could  tell  long- before 
he  caught  sight  of  the  aporo&ching  horsemeii  th&t  tboy 
iroro  not  hi?  friends. 
Tb«*re  must  have  been  six  or  eight  horses  comiajf. 
Ue  changed  his  position  a  littlo,  and  was  tht>n  a:.i*  to 
•VMiimand  a  view  of  the  gales. 
tie  fixed  hie  eyes  upon   them,  aud  nresently  a  tr-viy.  t>> 


polici-  ofl&cerB  troited   through   them   into  the  avenue 
ieadin</  up  lo  the  deserted  mansion. 

Little  dreaming  that  Dick  Turpin  was  so  cioer  at  band. 
tt*;v  trotted  pa.st  his  place  of  concealineut,  and  with  great 
rapidity  making  ihi'ir  way  direct  towanls  the  building. 

^  4  8onn  as  thay  bad  ail  p'wscd  hiiu  bv  and  got  to  a 
read(.nable  disfax.<"e,  Difk  Turpin  though  his  most  pru 
diuit  course  would  be  to  change  his  quarters,  and  accord- 
iiu^ly  he  flid  so. 

F  (fciug  a  passage  throngb  the  trees,  he  once  titotv> 
emerged  into  the  meadow  where  de  had  stationed  himseil 
on  the  preceding  night. 

What  the  poli'ce  intended  to  do,  and  why  they  had  gone 
to  the  des-srted  mansion  was  more  than  he  could  conjoo- 
tuT-i,  thoTigh  be  triid  hard  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the 

•^Ul.jf'i-t. 

It  was,  however,  perfectly  certain  that  the  necessity  of 
Ills  remaining  somewhere  close  by,  in  order  to  warn  hia 
ooinpanionsof  their  danger,  was  more  than  ever  necessary. 

Without  he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  them  they 
would  never  dream  for  a  moment  that  the  police  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted  mansion,  and  so 
they  wo'ild  run  blindly  into  their  power. 

To  Dii.k's  infinite  annoyance  and  anxiety,  hour  after 
hduv  p  -;,<i-''  away  without  his  three  comrades  making 
tli'.ir  aj.'pearaiioB. 

He  "Vas  on  .iie  watch  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  hf. 
Kept  making  the  reflection  every  moment,  that  in  a  little 
while  longer  they  would  surely  come. 

But  he  was  destined  to  perpetual  disappointment,  and 
finally  morning  again  dawned  and  the  s»kn  rose  without 
silher  of  them  making  their  appearance. 

Dick  now  became  fearfully  anxious. 

The  time  required  for  the  expedition  was  over  , 
he  made  every  calculation  as  to  the  probable  interruptions 
they  would  meet  with  on  their  journey,  and  yet  they 
ought  to  have  been  back  at  least  three  days  before. 

The  disagreeable  conviction  stole  on  him  that  they 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  foes ;  and  if  so, 
where  were  they  ? — what  had  happened  ? — how  was  he  to 
learn  any  intelligence  concerning  them  ? 

Every  moment  made  his  alarm  increase. 

Once  more  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  hiding-place 
among  the  trees,  but  this  time  the  forgctfulness  of  sleep 
was  denied  bum. 

The  officers  had  certainly  not  left  the  deserted  mansion 
— at  least,  if  they  were  not  beneath  its  roof  they  were 
somewhere  close  at  hand. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  safety  that  this  day  seemed 
the  longest  that  Dick  had  ever  passed. 

As  time  passed  by  his  perplexity  increased. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  promised  to  rejoin 
Maud  before  dawn  on  the  morning  which  would  follow 
the  coming  night;  but  if  his  companions  failed  to  arrive, 
how  was  he  to  keep  his  word. 

At  one  time  he  determined  as  soon  as  night  came  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  deserted  mansion  and  make  some 
inquiries  respecting  his  three  friends. 

But  supposing  they  should  return  dirring  his  absence— 
which  was  very  probable — how  theu  ? 

Some  means  must  be  adopted  by  which  they  could  be 
made  aware  of  the  danger  of  going  farther ;  but  how  was 
this  to  be  done? 

The  question  was  a  puzzling  one,  and  Dick  taxed  his 
bi-.iin  for  many  hours  in  the  endeavour  to  find  the  answer 
to  it. 

Many  things  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  but  not 
one  pleased  him. 

Of  whatever  the  warning  might  consist  it  would  ba 
necessai  y  that  it  should  be  conspicuous,  or  his  friends 
would  pass  it  by ;  but  then,  oa  the  other  ha  ad,  if  it  was 
conspicuous  it  would  be  seen  by  the  police  offic<-r»,  and 
ihev  would  doubtless  take  care  to  remove  it. 

vVhen  night  came  he  was  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
difhoulty  than  he  was  at  first,  ap.d  he  determined  to  wait 
liniii  u.iiiuigliL,  and  so  give  tlioiii  one  more  clin  \oe  of  re- 
turning. 

Slowly  tne  hours  passed  away,  until  midnight  came,  stilJ 
there  were  no  signs  of  Uiok's  missing  comrades. 

"I  an  wail  hero  no  longer,"  he  said,  starting  to  his 
foet;  '-besides,  I  am  sick  and  faint  with  anxiety  «Dd 
lUnger.  I  nuist  leave  some  notice  or  o'.her  to  warn  iliero, 
.n-i  t'aeii  I  will  set  vjut  wiUi  tbt-  t:op«-  (hat  I  •say  s«kM\»<w 
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Dick  led  Black  Bees  towards  the  dilapidated  gates, 
Hnd  theu,  as  he  gaznd  upon  them,  he  murmured  : 

"  If  I  oould  but  fis  some  notice  on  them — something 
that  would  attract  their  attention  as  they  were  pa8<<ing 
by  and  warn  them  of  tiie  peril  of  going  further,  I  should 
be  oontent.  I  remember  now,  there  is  a  board  npon 
which  many  years  ago  some  notice  or  other  was  painted. 
All  three  of  my  comrades  are  well  aware  of  its  existence  ; 
it  is  large,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  I  will  cut 
something  upon  it  with  my  knife.  If  the  police  officers 
see  it  they  will  understand  the  warning  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  will  probably  remove  it ;  if  they  do, 
surely  my  comrades  will  notice  its  removal,  and  per- 
chance that  might  put  them  on  their  guard." 

Dick  was  aware  that  this  was  but  an  inefficient 
warning,  yet  be  could  not  think  of  a  better  one,  and  he 
felt  that  to  remain  there  any  longer  was  simply 
impossible. 

CHAPTER  DLXIX. 

DICK   T0RPIN    HEARS    UNEXPECTED    AND   TEEEIBLE 
INTELLIGENCE    AT   THE     FARM-HOUSE. 

After  making  sure  that  no  one  was  about,  Dick  Turpin 
crept  towards  the  gates  and  paused  before  the  board  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

He  continued  to  hold  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,  so 
that  if  an  interruption  of  any  sort  should  etasue,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  matter  imaginable  for  him  to  spring  into 
the  saddle  and  gallop  off,  and  so  make  his  escape. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  of  some  better  plan,"  he  mur- 
mured as  he  took  out  his  knife  from  his  pocket.  "  I  am 
afraid  this  warning  will  be  insufficient,  and  yet  as  the 
board  is  black  the  letters  I  shall  cut  on  it  will  appear 
white  and  will  show  out  with  great  distinctness.  I  fancy, 
after  all,  they  will  see  the  notice,  especially  as  they 
always  draw  rein  before  they  pass  through  the  gates." 

Dick  Turpin  opened  his  knife  and  stood  for  a  moment 
or  so  reflectively  wondering  what  word  he  should  cut 
upon  the  board  that  would  convey  his  intended  meaning. 

He  did  not  want  his  warning  to  be  of  too  vague  a 
character,  lest  it  should  be  disregarded  or  improperly 
understood.  What  he  wished  was,  if  possible,  to  make 
his  companions  aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  he  cut  the  following  words 
on  the  board  in  the  manner  here  represented  :  — 


OFFICERS 

ARC  WITHIN 


The  word  "  officers  "  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
board,  and,  as  Dick  had  anticipated,  the  white  letters 
showed  out  very  conspicuously  npon  the  black  ground, 
so  that  they  would  meet  the  eye  even  on  a  dark  night. 

"  If  they  catch  sight  of  that  word,"  he  said,  "  they 
will  stop,  and  by  looking  more  closely  they  will  easily 
Bee  the  others,  and  after  such  an  intimation  they  will 
surely  not  venture  to  enter." 

Having  completed  his  work,  Dick  mounted,  and 
going  away  for  a  few  yards,  returned  to  the  gate,  and 
was  really  surprised  to  notice  how  conspicuous  the 
white  letters  looked. 

"I  can  do  no  more,"  ne  said,  "and  I  hope  that  the 
services  of  that  board  will  not  be  required.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  I  shall  meet  them  before  daylight,  and  then 
we  can  all  four  push  on  to  the  farm-house  where  I  have 
left  Maud." 

Although  Dick  believed  that  Maud  was  in  absolute 
safety,  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  felt  quite  as 
anxious  to  see  her  as  his  companions,  for  whenever  he 
thought  about  her  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  at  his 
heart,  for  which  he  oould  not  aooount. 


A  few  minutes  took  him  clear  of  the  lane,  and  then 
he  pushed  onwards  along  the  road  which  he  imagined 
would  moat  probably  be  selected  by  his  friends. 

He  had  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  his  progress, 
for  he  particularly  wished  to  avoid  being  seen  by  anyone, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  to  conceal  himself  behind 
the  ho(li.'prows,  in  order  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
one  of  th.i  troops  of  dragoons  who  still  continued  their 
dreary  task  of  patrolling  the  roads. 

Dick  Went  for  some  distance  without  halting,  but  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  pause,  in  consequence  of 
the  deathlike  faintness  that  occasionally  came  over 
him,  consequent  upon  bis  having  gone  so  many  hours 
without  food. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  stopping  at  one  of  the 
roadside  inns,  but  no  other  place  seemed  likely  to  offei 
itself. 

At  last,  however,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  small  cottage, 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  which,  much  to  his  surprise 
— for  the  hour  was  a  late  one — there  came  a  feebla 
beam  of  light. 

He  made  his  way  towards  it,  and  after  reconnoitring 
a  little,  wenS  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  his  summons,  and  just  when  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  repeating  it,  the  door  was  opened. 

A  young  woman,  with  a  pale,  sad-looking  face, 
appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

She  looked  upon  Dick  with  an  inquiring,  half- 
frightened  expression. 

Noticing  this,  he  endeavoured  to  reassure  her. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "  I  have  travelled  many 
miles  upon  urgent  business,  and  am  now  almost  faint 
with  hunger.  Give  me  something  to  eat,  and  allow  me 
to  remain  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  reward  you 
liberally  for  your  trouble." 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman — "  you  are 
quite  welcome  !  The  best  I  have  in  the  cottage  shall 
be  placed  before  you,  and  I  will  charge  you  only  its 
exact  value.  I  would  not  do  that,  but  I  am  very  poor, 
and  cannot  afford  to  be  as  hospitable  as  I  oould  wish," 

Dick  was  well  pleased  with  the  answer  he  received, 
and  dismounted  from  Black  Bess,  leaving  her,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  wander  about  wherever  she 
thought  proper. 

There  was  a  perceptible  degree  of  sadness  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  young  woman  spoke  and  invited  Dick 
to  seat  himself. 

In  a  few  moments  a  plain  but  wholesome  repast  was 
placed  before  him,  of  which  he  partook  hastily  and 
eagerly. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"  if  I  leave  you  here  while  I  go  upstairs  ?  Nb  doubt 
you  are  surprised  to  find  me  up  at  tliis  late  hour  of  the 
night ;  but  my  husband  is  very  ill,  and  is  in  the  room 
above.  I  am  afraid  he  is  dying ;  the  doctor  told  me 
to-day  that  there  was  no  hope." 

The  poor  creature  buried  her  face  in  her  apron,  and 
'eft  the  room  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Dick  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  in  his  present 
quarters.  A  weight  seemed  to  hang  iipon  his  spirits, 
and  the  gloomy  feeling  which  had  entered  his  heart 
some  hours  ago  rapidly  increased. 

Therefore,  he  dispatched  his  meal  as  rapidly  as  he 
could. 

Dick  glanced  around  the  cottage  walls  with  a  heary 
heart. 

He  could  see  that  almost  every  article  that  could  be 
spared  had  been  removed,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  furniture  and  other 
articles  had  been  made  away  with,  either  to  pay  the 
surgeon,  or  else  to  obtain  such  luxuries  for  the  sick 
man  as  might  have  been  ordered. 

Dick  Turpin  was  ever  ready  to  relieve  distress,  and 
especially  such  distress  as  he  now  beheld. 

Hq  had  plenty  of  money,  and  so,  plunging  his  hands 
into  both  his  pockets,  he  took  as  many  guineas  as  he 
conld  grasp,  and  placed  them  upon  the  table. 

He  pushed  all  the  glittering  coins  close  together,  and 
then  covered  them  over  with  his  plate. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  doing  so,  the  young  woman 
entered  the  room  again. 

She  was  still  weeping,  tbongh  evidently  she  strovQ 
hard  to  restrain  her  sobs  and  tears. 
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**  Is  vour  husband  better  ?"  asked  Dick,  ia  a  kin  ^  I 
roice.  I 

"  1  cannot  tell,  air,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  am  afraid  to 
think  he  is,  test  my  disappointment  should  be  greater.  H«  | 
appears  no  worse,  and  slumbering  quietly." 

"Then  there  is  room  for  hope,"  said  Dick.  *' I>  not  I 
oe  so  downcast.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality.  I 
Qood  night !  Look  under  the  plate,  and  you  will  se?  | 
that  1  hare  shown  my  appreciation  of  your  kindu«»i*9  i»i  | 
the  best  wiiy  i  could  think  of.     Oood  night!"  ( 

He  left  the  cottage  abruptly  as  he  spoke,  and,  B.irartioi. 
isg  his  mare,  he  once  more  sprang  upon  her  back  ^>.d 
rode  away. 

Sur«ly  that  was  one  good  deed  done,  and  od«  ttbt 
would  redouud  to  his  credit. 

On  that  occasion,  Dick  was  more  ready  than  erw  l<i 
sympathise  with  the  woman,  for  he  fancied  that  &er 
heart,  heavy  as  it  was,  was  scarce  heaviar  tiutu  his 
own. 

Already  ha  had  travelled  many  miles,  for  Black  Bess 
had  come  quickly,  and  yet  he  had  failed  to  discover  any 
signs  of  those  he  had  longed  to  see,  and  his  suepioiou  that 
they  had  fallen  into  danger  and  been  captured  by  their 
enemies  strengthened,  until  it  almost  became  a  convic- 
tion. 

In  one   hour  more,  or   perhaps   even   less,   the   dawn 
would  come,  and  he  felt  anxious  beyond  measure  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Maud ;  if  he  failed,  not  only  would 
she  suffer  much  from  disappointment,  and  the  thou3&r^d  . 
natural  fears  that  would  fill  her  heart,  but  he  was  unable  ' 
to  tell  what  mischief  might  result. 

Finding  he  did  not  return,  she  might  conclude  that  he 
had  been  captured,  and  leave  her  present  place  of  se- 
curity to  go  in  search  of  him ;  then  who  could  estimate 
ibe  danger  that  would  follow,  and  the  many  difSculties 
•,h.it  would  be  in  the  way  of  their  meeting  again  ? 

"  I  must  trust  to  the  efficiency  of  the  warning  I  have 
*et  up,"  said  Dick.  "It  is  very  possible  that  I  have 
passed  them,  and  that  ere  this  they  may  have  arrived  at 
the  deserted  mansion.  I  may  be  altogether  on  the  wrong 
track,  and  therefore  it  is  foolish  for  me  to  continue,  ''^o, 
I  must  gallop  across  the  country  to  the  farm-house." 

Anxious  as  he  was  to  see  Maud,  yet  he  felt  strangely 
reluctant  to  leave  the  high-road  on  which  he  had  l»en 
travelling ;  and,  after  he  had  done  so,  he  fancied,  if  he 
had  kept  on  only  a  little  longer,  he  should  have  met  his 
friends  and  then  all  would  have  been  well. 

These  were  but  fancies,  however,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  how  much  he  was  affected  by  them. 

He  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  loosely  upon  the  neck  of 
Black  Bess,  and  she  galloped  along  the  lanes  and  across 
the  country  roads  at  such  a  speed  as  she  very  rarely  put 
forth,  and  yet  at  every  bound  she  took,  Dick  felt  his 
uneasiness  increase  and  his  heart  grow  heavier  and 
heavier. 

It  was  in  vain  he  made  up  his  mind  to  shake  off  these 
feelings,  and  it  was  equally  in  vain  that  he  atte  npted  to 
carry  his  resolution  into  effect. 

Gradually,  a  faint  light  appeared  in  the  east;  I  at  yet, 
at  the  rate  he  was  now  travelling,  he  would  almost  be 
ftble  to  keep  his  promise;  at  any  rate,  if  no  accident 
acouiTed,  he  felt  certain  ho  should  be  able  to  reach  the 
farm-house  before  sunrise. 
Nor  was  he  deceived. 

Upon  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  looked  down  and 
law  it  beneath  him ;  and  when  he  observed  how  peacefvi 
all  appeared,  and  what  an  fiir  of  repose  was  on  the 
whole  soene,  he  felt  angry  with  himself  for  having 
civen  way  as  he  had  to  what  he  now  considered  fooliBh 
fears.  ,   . 

He  only  panBod  on  the  top  of  the  hill  long  enongrh  to 
enable  Black  Pass  to  recover  her  wind,  then  he  began 
the  descent.  ,  ,     ,     ,  .^1.1 

He  paused  at  oha  little  gate  and  looked  aronml  him. 
As  he  had  exceeded  his  time,  bethought  it  vory  likely 
that  Maud   might  be  waiting  somewhere  near  to  join 
him,  but,  although  he  turned  hiaeyeain  every  direction, 
he  oonid  not  catch  sight  of  her. 
This  gave  him  but  slight  nneasi^  >.»a. 
The  gate  was  fastened,  and,  r^a  it  would  have  taken 
nome  time  to  open  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  resolved 
;o  take  the  nearest  way,  bo,  backing  Black  Bens  a  few 
yards,  he  made  her  leap  over  it.  -       j  , 

Ibo  fftrm-b<>u8«  was  as  yet  some  dietanw  off,  ana  from 


some  cause  or  other  Dick  approached  slowly — he  fan(;ied 
It  was  because  he  expected  to  see  Maud  somewhere  in  Ut* 
gTMinds. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  he  cnught  sight  of  a  feraal« 
Hgore  running  hastily  towards  him. 

In  the  uncertain  morning  light,  and  at  that  distAuce,  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  see  with  certainty  whether  it 
was  Ma-jd  who  was  approaching,  but  I'e  jumped  to  the 
condusiou  that  it  was  no  one  else. 

He  ruined-in  his  steed  and  alighted  lor  he  wished  that 
thoir  Urst  meeting  and  interchange  of  words  should  take 
pl.'ice  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-house,  and  iu  a  spot 
where  there  was  no  fear  of  being  overheard. 

But  as  the  female  figure  came  closer,  Dick  noted,  with 
a  surprise  that  quickly  changed  into  apprehension,  that 
it  was  not  Maud  who  was  approaching,  but  some  one 
else. 

At  first  he  could  scarcely  believe  himself,  but,  looking 
again,  he  found  that  he  had  made  no  mistake. 

It  was  a  young  girl  who  was  coming,  and  certainly  in 
a  straight  line  to  him,  as  though  she  had  something  to 
communicate. 

As  she  drew  nearer,  Dick  recognised  her  as  being  the 
daughter  of  the  farmer. 

All  those  forebodings  of  coming  ill  which  ho  had  expe- 
rienced throughout  the  night  now  came  throaging  back 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  he  clutched  Black  Bess 
tightly  by  her  flowing  mane  in  order  to  support  him- 
self. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  moment  the  giil  arrived. 

Her  whole  appearance  betokened  the  greatest  fright 
and  agitation. 

Her  face  was  white  and  rigid,  and  her  hands  clasped. 

"Fly — fly!"  she  said,  in  a  hysterical  voice, — "  fly  while 
you  have  time — while  there  is  yet  a  chance  I  Ply — fly  at 
once !" 

All  objects  seemed  suddenly  to  swim  before  Turpin'a 
eyes. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  he  asked.  "  Speak  out,  I  pray 
you — let  me  know  at  once  the  extent  of  my  danger  ? 
Why  should  I  fly  ?" 

"  There  are  officers  in  the  farm-house  !"  cried  the  girl,— 
"  I  expect  them  to  make  their  appearance  every  moment  1 
If  they  see  you,  you  are  lost !  Fly,  then — fly,  or  they  will 
kill  you!" 

"I  cannot  go,"  said  Dick,  "without  my  companion 
goes  with  me." 

The  girl  burst  out  into  tears. 

"Alas — alas!"  she  said,— "that  is  impossible — she  is 
gone  !" 

"  Gone  ?"  cried  Dick,  in  a  voice  of  the  greatest  dismay 
and  consternation, — "  impossible  I  Where  can  she  have 
gone  ?" 

A  wild  scream  thrilled  from  the  lips  ol  the  young  girl, 
by  way  of  reply,  and  then  she  said : 

"I  feared  this — I  feared  this!  It  Is  too  late — look! 
they  are  here !" 

Dick  Turpin  looked  in  the  direction  In  which  the  young 
girl  pointed,  and  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  troop  ol 
mounted  pwlice  officers,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements 
glittered  brightly  as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  full 
upon  them. 

He  gazed  in  a  species  of  stupefaction,  making  no  effort 
to  mount  his  stee<l — making  no  effort  to  escape,  and  only 
murmuring  to  himself  continually  : 
'•  Gone — gone  "" 


CHAPTER  DLXX. 

MR.  WMGQIiES  PLANS  AN  ELABORATE  SCHEME  F'JB 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  DIQK  TURPIN  AND  HIS  COMRADES. 

In  order  that  what  follows  may  be  properly  understood, 
it  ia  necessary  that  we  should  revert  to  the  prooeedinga 
of  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  band.  .      ,.  ^         , 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dick  Turpin  diatanoed 
hia  pnrsuera  soon  after  leaving  Mr.  Tnttle's  residence ; 
but  although  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  flying  highwayman, 
Mr.  Wriggles  did  not  abandon  the  ohase. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  naelessnesa  of  doing  so,  he 
Jopt  on  at  the  best  speed  his  horses  could  make. 

It  aoon  became  evident  that  he  had  completely  lost 
the  track,  bnt  still  at  a  venture  he  kept  straight  on,  hop- 
ing ere  long  to  discover  something  that  Qould  pat  &iiB 
on  the  aoent  again. 


m» 
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(Juhouuly  Muougii,   h«  followed  almost  in  the  footstepa  I 
of  Dick  Turpi  a.  I 

It  wa«  ou  tl>«<  luoniiiig  following  the  night  when  TkHf-ki 
Turpiu  had  Uken  his  <l«itArtur«  froui  the  f«rai-hou»^,  thai{ 
Mr.  Wrigt^l)^  aiid  his  uflu-.erd  uiJi«it  tU  the  >op  of  UiUL  hiii 
that  war«  '^lo^H  by. 

From  this  elevated  ttpot  he  surveyea  chn  3C«iin  around 
him,  but  though  he  looked  closely  at  evoiy  nbjevL,  he 
failed  to  perceivo  any  signs  of  thotie  he  sought. 

The  farm-house  was  the  only  habitation  iu  Aight,  and 
Mr.  Wriggles  thought  it  was  just  possible  that  "'urpiu 
had  halted  there. 

At  any  rate,  he  reoolTed  to  make  inquiries,  so  £<a0<'«Qded 
khehiU. 

Upon  reaching  the  little  wooden  gate  we  bare  e^-  uften 
had  occasion  to  mention,  he  saw  corning  towards  i\  from 
the  direction  of  the  homestead,  a  man  who  was  w  iuutod 
on  a  strong,  rough-looking  cob. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  farmer  himself,  who  Had 
been  so  cleverly  imposed  upon  by  Dick  Turpin. 

When  he  saw  the  body  of  mounted  police  officers 
clustering  round  the  gate,  he  felt  rather  alarmed  and  won- 
dered what  was  the  matter. 

He  was  somewhat  reassured  when  he  saw  Mr.  Wriggles 
take  off  his  hat  and  make  a  bow. 

But  he  stopped  when  within  abont  a  yard  of  the  gate. 

Mr.  Wriggles  took  from  his  pocket  a  short  ebony  staff 
with  a  gilt  crown  at  the  top  of  it,  which  in  those  days 
was  carried  by  police  officers  v  *^  emblem  of  their 
authority. 

"  Qood  morning,  Mr.  Farmer,"  said  Wrigglea.  "  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Oflicer  ?" 

"  You  see  this  staff,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  waving  it  in  the 
air.  "  We  are  here  in  special  pursuit  of  Dick  Turpin  the 
highwayman." 

"  Lor  1  now  yoa  don't  say  so  ?  lie  isn't  in  these  parts, 
•urely  ?" 

"  I  fancy  he  is!     Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"  Not  1,  and  I  don't  want." 

'^  Have  vou  seen  any  strangers  about  wiihia  ik»  last 
day  or  so  ?" 

"  Well,  no  particular  strangers  that  I  know  of,  except  a 
soldier  that  rode  to  the  door  of  my  house  just  when  I  was 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  yesterday  morning." 

"A  soldier!"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles,  quickly.  "What 
sort  of  a  cne— describe  him?  Had  he  a  woman  irVU 
him  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  had." 

"  Then  it's  him  I" 

"Who?" 

"Dick  Turpin  1" 

"No — no,  Mr.  Officer,  you're  wiong  there  ;  ho  wae  a 
soldier,  'cause  he  told  me  all  about  it." 

"  What  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

The  farmer  thereupon  related  the  story  which  Dick  had 
told  him,  adding,  as  he  proceeded,  a  few  little  embellish- 
ments of  ills  own,  in  order  to  increase  the  interest. 

"  It's  him,  I  tell  you  1"  said  Mr.  Wriggles — "  it's  him  ! 
Where  is  he  ? — which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

"  1  didn't  watch  him ;  but  he  started  last  night  and  said 
he  was  going  to  Loudon." 

"  And  didn't  he  take  the  girl  with  him  ?" 

"  No ;  she  is  in  the  farm-house  this  very  moment  i  ieft 
her  there ;  but,  Mr.  Officer,  you  don't  mean  for  to  say  that 
that  sweet-spoken  young  lady,  that  talks  for  all  the  world 
Uke  a  book,  has  anything  to  do  with  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  I  do  though." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  know  best ;  but  i  cap  hardly 
beli»ve  it  mvsell'' 

"  And  dia  he  say  he  was  coming  back  ?" 

"Yes;  he  said  he  should  be  back  in  threo  d»yt:  $he 
tune  will  be  up  to-morrow  night." 

'■'  And  the  girl  is  in  your  house  you  say  ?' 

"  Yea,  she  is." 

Mr.  Wriggles  stroked  his  chin  wHh  a  ^eL^ditati/*  aU, 
Mid  then  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Farme»,  you  have  givec  oss^nn  very  hn- 
pcrcant  information,  &nd  if  you  wiH  only  hold  yc-u 
tongue  for  a  liule  while  you  will  be  a  hundred  jf^QJi^iii 
biore  in  pocket  than  you  are  now." 

"That's  a  goodish  lump  of  money,"  replied  the  fannei, 
'  aad  would  be  very  aoc«ptiible  ]ik>t  now,  for  mv  laa. 
f<3Mr'»  crops  were  no  bad  that  I  wa«  well-nigh  ruineq  " 


"  Wel't,  then,  this  will  give  yoa  a  staK  for  the  next 
anasou.  All  you  have  to  do  is,  to  say  not  a  word  to  any- 
one." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  have  the  chance,''  Mid  the  farmer,  "  for 
I  am  going  out  on  a  journey,  and  1  itAu't  exp<ct  I  shall 
r(>turD  for  a  i-ouple  of  days  at  least." 

*•  A.1I  right  then,  pass  on." 

"  Yon  kiiow,"  said  the  fanner,  as  he  o»Tne  through  the 
gate,  "  that  if  so  be  as  this  soldier  chap  is  really  Dick 
Turpin,  why,  catch  him  I  say,  for  he  well  deserves  it, 
ami  1  hope  when  you  have  got  tim  yonll  keep  him  !" 

"  We'll  try !"  sajd  Wriggles,  with  a  grin 

"  But  as  for  that  young  lady,  I  do  hope  you  don't  mean 
any  h:irm  against  her.  Somehow,  I  can't  believe  it's  true; 
however,  it's  no  business  of  mine." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  girl,  of  course," 
said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "nor  shall  we  harm  her.  All  w« 
want  is  Dick  Turpin,  and  we're  bound  to  have  him." 

"Serve  him  right,  too!"  said  the  fanner. 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  struck  his  cob  sharply  with  a 
Slick  he  carried,  and  trotted  off  down  the  lano  —glad, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  get  rid  of  the  officers,  who  were 
no  favourites  of  his. 

After  ne  had  gone,  Mr.  Wriggles  remained  for  acme 
moments  quite  silent  and  motionless. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  pondering  orer  some 
fresh  thought 

Suddenly  his  eyes  brightened,  and  he  smacked  his 
hand  on  his  thigli,  as  he  said : 

"  That  will  do.  I  shall  have  him  now,  let  things  turn 
out  how  they  will.  That's  a  brave  thought — a  good 
thought !" 

What  Mr.  Wriggles  intended  to  do  will  very  quickly 
be  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  he  instructed  his  men  to  conceal 
themselves  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  keep 
close  watch  for  the  appearance  of  Dick  Turpin,  but  on  no 
account  to  let  themselves  bo  seen,  or  allow  their  presence 
to  be  suspected. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  and  having  also  seen 
them  to  some  extent  carried  out,  he  proceeded  to  take  the 
next  step  in  his  plan,  which  was  to  gallop  to  London 
with  as  much  speed  as  he  could. 

He  did  so,  taking  the  nearest  road,  and  leaving  his  men 
in  ambush  near  the  farm-house. 

After  rather  more  than  three  hours'  hard  riding,  he 
reached  London,  and  went  direct  to  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Court,  where  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  inter- 
view with  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  Tour  worship,"  he  said,  "is  weU  aware  what  a  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  capture  Dick  Turpin,  all  of 
which  have  failed.  It  is  highly  important  that  he  should 
be  made  prisoner,  and  not  allowed  to  set  the  laws  at 
defiance  any  longer." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  bo  done  ?"  said  the  magistrate, — "  h 
seemv)  to  me  an  impossibility." 

"  If  your  worship  will  render  me  your  assistance,  I 
thiuU  we  shall  be  able  to  make  sure  of  him  and  capture 
him  with  so  little  trouble  that  all  the  world  will  be  sur- 
prised." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  to  bring  about  such  a  desirable 
result,  you  may  depend  I  shall  do  with  great  willingness," 
replied  the  magistrate. 

"Well,  then,  as  your  worship  is  aware,  this  Dick 
Turpin  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  female,  who,  I  have 
heard,  is  his  wife,  but  I  think  it  would  suit  us  best  not  to 
believe  the  report." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wriggles  ?" 

"Just  this,  your  worship — I  know  where  thie  ^^ang 
TToman  is  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  left  my  men 
w&tihing  the  house  she  is  in.  From  what  I  have  told 
yon,  don't  you  think  we  may  reasonably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  an  accomplice  of  the  highwayman  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  You  dc  think  sfj,  your  worship  ?" 
t  do." 

"  Well,  ibk'itL,  if  so,  y.^f;  will,  of  course,  ha?e  ao  objec- 
tion in  giving  me  a  warrant,  authorising  me  to  take  thia 
joang  woman  a  prisoner.' 

'  T  shs.1!  h!ive  no  objoction  to  order  such  a  document  to 
ti»  iflsGi'd,"  replied  the  magistrate.  "There  are  good 
KS«5i2dfl  for  it,  but  how  is  that  to  assist  you  in  capturing 
Wck  Turpin  ?" 

"Ab!  that  is  it,  your  worship!"  said  Mr.   Wri^igleft 


liflB  tuiii>l»T  or  ticli  tt6A& 


•baidne  hia  head  wisely.     "It  is  a  good    pJ»o.  aail  so  tfcw  ( 
will  say  when  you  hear  tu" 
•'  Go  on,  then  !" 

"  WeU.  yo«  •  worsblpi,  i  liaye  good  grounds  f»  s«yin(5 
thai  t-L  e  ig  n^'i.er  a  temarkabl*  aAtaohment  os'stiug 
between  Dick  Turpin  and  this  young  woman  1  bare 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  be  hia<  wife.  She  is  with  him 
Dearly  always,  and  he  has  incuiTed  much  extra  p««nl,  I 
might  isay,  solely  on  her  account.  It  is  eztraordiaacy  to 
rae  that  iie  should  have  left  her,  but  he  has  done  so.  aad 
it  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  us." 

"'  You  are  talking  at  random,  Mr.  Wriggles'  i  cm  im- 
patient for  you  to  come  to  the  point !'" 

"  I  am  ooming  to  it  as  fast  as  I  can,  your  worsnip. 
The  reason  why  1  want  the  warrant  for  the  apprehensioc 
of  tlie  girl  is  that,  if  she  is  lodged  in  Newgate  charged 
•s  being  an  accomplice,  Dick  Turpin  will  try  at  once  to 
t«et  her  at  liberty.  Now,  do  you  see  my  plan,  yoiu 
worship?" 

"  I  think  i  do,"  said  the  magistrate,  doubtfully,  who 
was  certainly  no  more  clear-hea(iod  than  police  magis- 
trates generally  are. 

"  Of  course  you  do!"  returned  Mr.  Wri^'gles,  in  a  tri- 
umphant voice.  "  I  shall  take  her  prijioiicr,  pluce  her  in 
Nt'wgate,  and  then  keep  my  eyes  open.  Dick  Turpin  will 
come  and  try  to  release  her;  very  likely  he  will  bring 
his  three  notorious  comrades  with  him  ;  if  so,  I  have  only 
1.0  take  my  measures  properly,  and  then  we  shall  have 
them  all  four,  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

The  magistrate  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  together  as  he 
wid  : 

"That  is  a  good  plan.  You  erp  a  clever  man.  Mr. 
Wriggles !" 

"  Your  worship  is  too  good,"  returQ(^d  the  officer,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smirk.  "  I  am  glad  you  appi-ove  of  my 
plan." 

•'  It  seems  to  me  a  very  likely  one  to  succeed.  You 
shall  have  the  warrant,  uever  fear;  I  have  excellent 
grounds  for  issuing  it,  for  she  is  clearly,  upon  your  testi- 
mony, an  accomplice." 

'■  Thanks,  youi  worship !  It  doesn't  matter  a  straw 
whether  she  is  an  accomplice,  or  whether  ske  is  not^-or 
whether  the  charge  can  be  proved  against  her,  or  not ! 
rhe  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  get  her  in  Newgate !  Ea, 
ha!  She  will  be  a  decoy  duck,  your  worship,  and  will 
draw  them  all  four  to  destruction  !  Ha,  ha !  It  is  very 
good !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  evidently  highly  delighted  with  his 
plan,  aud  well  he  might  ^«.  for  who  could  doubt  tii*t  it  | 
would  probably  be  succesotul  ?  , 

We  fairly  tremble  for  T^  ^k  Turpiu's  oafclv  •s'lu'^  •»;•  ! 
iriiiiik  upon  it,  for  i"-.  nis  anxiety  to  set  Mauif&t  Ubestj  ' 
bo  wimld  rush  in  ^o  any  peril. 

i  :.t  *an.i.-*.»B  Lorioivip  Mr.  Wnggles  !■>  Sf.,'/^hend 
iiauJ  and  lodge  ner  in  the  prison  of  Newgate  was 
duly  made  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  astute  poJice 
officer. 

lie  folded  the  document  up  and  put  it  into  iis  pocket 
w"th  a  feeling  of  greater  satisfaction  than  he  had  known  for 
k  long  lime. 

tie  felt  sure,  in  fact,  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  cap- 
lure  Dick  Turpin,  and  so  be  recompensed  for  all  his 
numerous  defeats. 

"  1  will  leave  you  now,  your  worship,  for  I  bave  tuore 
than  three  hours'  ride  before  me,  in  order  to  r«^ach 
the  fiirm-house  I  spoke  of.  By  that  time  it  will  be  getting 
lowards  night.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  issuing  this 
warrant,  and  the  next  you  hear  of  me  will  be  the  intelli- 
gence that  this  young  woman  is  safely  lodged  in  Newgate, 

»ad  after  that " 

"  i  hope  the  next  thing  I  shall  hear  will  be  that  you 
have  captured  the  four  daring  offenders  who  have  had 
luch  a  long  and  unprecedented  career  !" 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles.  "  and  I  think  that  I 
•hall  succeed !" 

lie  left  the  c»>Qrt  as  he  spoke,  and,  otiaining  a  freek 
horse,  galloped  off  towards  the  farm-house,  for  while 
influenced.*"^  his  present  excitement,  he  w«a  insensible  W 
fatigue. 

As  he  tiaa  predicted,  night  was  eloee  at  hana  who;: 
h"!  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  left  bia  »•«  in  »»n- 

OPPh. 

His  firHt  qoesticn  was  whether  they  had  seeo  anythii-g 
al  Dick  Tarpia. 


Be  was  replied  to  in  %,'uv  negativa  and  Jtb  iabi-  «tHi 
iX'M  no  one  had  left  the  farm-house. 

'  Then,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  making  groat  etli/iOb  lu 
>;«»Kp  (lis  triumphant  feelings  within  bounds,  "all  will  g» 
weil  Follow  me,  and  we  shall  do  the  best  night's  work 
that  we  have  done  for  many  a  long  day." 

The  officers  were  rather  cttrious  to  know  wK-**  Mr, 
Wrig^ies  miended  to  do.  hiu  i.hey  knew  thoir  irascible  com- 
mander too  well  to  think  of  putting  a  questioc  to  him 
npon  the  subject. 

In  a  stealthy  manner  they  all  passed  through  the  gsta. 
and  then  they  dismounted 

The  burses  we»-e  lett  m  cnarge  of  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  instructed  to  /ead  them  slowly  up  towards  the  door  of 
the  farm  house. 

Mr.   Wriggles  and  the  rest  preceded  on    foot,    for  be 
imatjiDeJ,  by  adopting  this  course,  he  should  be  less  liko. 
to  give  the  alarm. 

No  notice  appeared  to  be  taken  of  their  arrival,  aud  thay 
reached  the  homestead  without  being  seen  or  questionod 
by  anyoae. 

Mr.  Wriggles  held  up  his  hand  aud  proce<ided  to  recon- 
noitre. 

He  peeped  through  the  various  wiu<low^  iu  nuccession, 
until  at  last  he  caugbt  sight  of  that  which  he  wished  to 
see. 

He  could  scarcely  contain  his  joy. 

Seated  in  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  avni-cnair,  which 
was  drawn  up  to  a  table  before  the  tire,  sat  Maud. 

The  firelight  flickered  upon  her  countenance,  revealing 
it  distinctly. 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  no  doubts  whatever  about  her 
identity. 

He  glanced  rapidly  all  round  the  room,  but  as  far  as  he 
could  tell,  Maud  was  the  sole  occupant  of  it. 

Having  made  out  all  this,  Mr.  Wriggles  uext  noted  the 
position  of  the  room,  and  of  the  front  door  of  the  house. 
so  that  he  might  make  his  way  towards  it  with  the  lea* 
possible  delay 

"Now,  my  men,"  he  said,  "follow  me  silently.  If  we 
can  get  into  that  chamber  unawares,  wiihoui  makiug  an 
alarm,  so  much  tne  belter,  because  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  our  work  with  all  the  more  ease.  Follow  me,  1  -<ay, 
and  be  siient." 

With  his  constable's  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  iu  the  other,  Mr.  Wriggles  crept  lyiutiously 
toward?  the  front  door  of  the  farm-house,  his  men  trea^'ing 
closely  in  his  footsteps  and  wondering  what  was  g"iiig  w 
happen  uezt- 

CHAPTKH    IU..\XI. 

Wirv  could  not  some  fairy  whi.spor  in  Maud's  ear,  nnd 
warn  her  of  the  danger  with  which  she  was  so  closely 
thfcateueil,  and  so  give  her  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
the  grasp  of  Mr.  Wriggles  ? 

15ut  no  such  warning  came,  and  she  sat  by  the  firesi(le 
gazing  into  the  flames,  and  wondering  where  Dick  Turpin 
was  at  that  moment. 

The  fear  that  he  was  in  some  kind  of  peril  was  always 
present  to  her  imagination,  but  she  never  dreamt  that  she 
was  in  peril  too. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  meditations,  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  door  creak  as  Mr.  Wriggles  pushed  it  open  ; . 
and  if  the  faint  sound  made  by  the  footsteps  of  the  officers 
as  they  crossed  the  floor  reached  her  ears,  yet  it  did  not 
penetrate  her  understanding. 

The  first  intimation  she  had  of  the  presence  of  anyone 
was  a  loud  "  Ahem!"  which  Mr.  Wriggles  gave  on  pur- 
pose to  attract  her  attention. 

She  looked  up,  and  the  moment  she  caught  eight  of 
tke  police  officers,  she  uttered  a  locd  and  piercing 
acream. 

Mr.  Wriggles  made  an  ironical  bow,  anu  flourished  his 
ttStls  gilt  staff  before  her  face,  while  ho  kept  his  right 
band,  with  the  handcuffs  in  it,  behind  his  b*ck. 

"Mike  no  disturbance!"  he  said.  "Cksnsider  your- 
self in  custody  upon  the  charge  of  being  the  accompli<« 
of  Dick  Turpin  !  Here  is  my  staff — here  is  my  warrant 
for  yoa-  apprehension !  Bise  and  prepare  to  aoeompany 
me  !     ftosistance  will  be  quite  uselos-s  I" 

Maud  was  so  stunneu  and  overpowered  by  tiMtn 
i  word*  taat  ake  was  unable  to  more  or  to  «peaK 
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CJte  iiietjtiitly  jmiipetl  to  ihe  conclusion  that  Dick  w«»s 
»lrfa<l^  in  custody  and  tbat  Ler  appreheiidion  was  • 
sec iii.lary  ^Icp. 

Tbc  loud  cry  to  which  she  ha<3  given  utterance  oad  the 
eflFuct  ol  uKracling  the  attention  of  all  the  iuiuates  of  the 
faria-h'<use,  and  they  hastily  rushed  into  the  room  by 
a  door  Dpposite  the  one  at  which  the  police  ofTlcers  stood. 

They  were  t^'^inderstruck  when  they  beheld  the  scene 
before  them. 

The  farmer's  daughter,  bettjeen  Maud  and  whom  a 
certain  feeling  of  friendship  had  already  sprung  up, 
rushed  towards  the  chair  iu  which  Maud  sat,  and  breath- 
lessly demanded  to  know  the  meaning  of  what  she  s;iw. 

"Young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "I^,„ul(?  »d- 
vise  you  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  exe- 
•jution  of  my  duty.  If  you  do,  you  will  find  the  con- 
sequences rather  serious.  I  have  a  warrant  here  for  the 
apprehension  of  this  person  on  the  charge  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin.  Stand  aside !  and  don't 
interrupt  me,  or  you  yom'self  will  be  liable  to  a  charge  M 
felony !" 

The  girl  wrs  amazed,  and  looked  with  a  stupified  kind 
of  wond  rmeui,  lirst  into  Maud's  face,  and  then  into  that 
of  Mr.  Wrigu'le*. 

"it's  all  ri;rht,"  said  Mr.  Wi'iggles,  and  then  addressing 
Maud,  be  said : 

"  Do  yuu  intend  to  come  with  me  quietly,  or  do  you  in- 
tend to  make  a  resistance  ?" 

Maud  glanced  around  her,  with  her  eyes  fuL  of 
tears. 

How  could  she  hope  to  resist  so  many  strong,  well- 
armed  men  ? 

She  bent  her  head,  and  let  her  hands  f»12  into  Ler 
lap. 

To  tell  the  truth,  she,  as  yet,  scarcely  realiaed  hsr  posi- 
tion. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  behave  like  a  sensible  woman  !' 
rdi(]  Mr.  Wriggles.  "  You  might  just  as  well  have  given 
in  ;is  not !" 

Although  he  spoke  thus,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
vexation  perceptible  in  the  tones  of  his  voice;  it  would 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him  if  he  oould  have  had  •^  pte- 
text  for  treating  Maud  roughly. 

At  the  best,  revenge  is  but  the  great  effort  ol  a  little 
mind,  but  Mr.  Wriggles  could  even  be  paltry  and  con- 
temptible in  his  revenge. 

Ue  know  Dick  Turpin  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
the  higliwaynian  would  feel  an  injury  inflicted  upon 
Maud  with  greater  keenness  than  one  inflicted  upcn  him- 
self. 

"  Now  rise,"  he  said,  "  and  hold  out  your  hands.  I  have 
a  pair  of  bracelets  here — extra  small  size — which  will  fit 
you  exactly  !" 

He  held  up  the  handcuffs  as  he  spoke. 

Maud  fell  almost  choked,  but  still  she  managtu.  to  ^sp 
out : 

"  Surely — surely  you  would  not  fetter  me  !  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  that !  I  am  wiUIag  to  go  with  you 
peaceably  and  quietly !" 

"  Very  glad  to  Lear  it,  but  I  must  slip  these  on  if  it  is 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Then,  you  know,  it  is  making 
doubly  sure.  Don't  be  afraid,  they  won't  hurt  you ! 
There,  it's  done!" 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  an  adept  at  putting;  on  a  Dair  of 
handcuffs,  add  prided  himijelf  on  the  dexterity  im  had 
acquired  by  long  prai-tice. 

Before  she  was  aware  M  it,  Maud  found  her  wrists  en- 
circled with  the  manacles. 

She  felt  the  humiliation  bitteriy,  but  she  could  not  help 
aerself — she  was  forced  to  succumbs 

^he  rose  to  her  feet  as  she  said : 

"  1  hope  your  indignities  are  over  now.  I  say  again,  I  ■ 
will  follow  you  peaceably  and  quietly  wherever  you 
wish ;  I  don't  intend  to  make  a  resist*nce  T' 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  W/iggles  "There  you 
are — you  are  quite  safe  iir  w.  I  gbal)  want  you  to  wait  a. 
moment  or  so;  a  hai-kuey-co;tch  will  bo  here  directly.' 
You  see,  1  have  had  more  consideration  for  you  than  you 
r^xpected  or  deserved.  1  might  have  made  you  trudee  all 
tlir!  wHy  to  London  on  fool." 

'  Aud  you  would  have  used  your  power  if  it  wo'ild 
brfve  answt^rsd  your  purpose  to  do  so !"  B^i<l  Maud,  irri- 
'^ted  I7  his  Kjaniier.  "  It  is  out  of  no  con.*iderauon  for 
K^^ai  Uxftt  fon  4r<  ►;'••««€  ^  •i^ow  aw  Vo  KJ«  to  hamifm/ 


"  Aud  thftt'a  all  the  thanks  I  get,  ii  it  ?"  said  ^^riKorl**, 

fcjssuraiug  an  ofleuded  air.      "  Well,  never  mind  ;  It/   hw,  b 
is  here  by  this  time,  I  dare  say      Come  this  way  '" 

Hb  aiU'iapted  to  take  hold  ol  Maud  by  the  itrm,  ^od 
lead  hur  out  of  the  farm-house;  but  .sUe  slirauk  back  u 
she  sfud,  or  rather  shrieked : 

"Don't  touch  me! — don't  touch  tno .'  I  say  I  wj 
follow  you  wherever  you  may  go;  but  don't  put  your 
hands  upon  me  I" 

"  Ha,  ha!"  said  Mr.  Wriggles.  "  Mighty  fine! — mighty 
fine,  indeed !  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any  of  your 
foolery  !     Come  along  !" 

ilb  darted  forward  and  grasped  her  roughly  by  the 
arm. 

Maud  did  not  resist,  but  allowed  him  to  lead  her  quietly, 
being  determined  not  to  give  him  further  pretext  for 
ill-usage  if  she  could  help  it. 

With  her  voice  almost  choked  by  sobs,  Maud  bade  the 
inmates  of  the  farm-house  farewell,  and  was  then  led 
out  into  the  open  air  by  Mr.  Wriggles. 

They  went  on  down  the  path  until  the  gate  was  reached, 
and  then  Mr.  Wriggles  said : 

"  Look  up  the  road,  Smithson,  and  toll  me  whether  yon 
can  see  the  coach,  coming." 

"  There's  something  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  That  is  it,  then, — it  will  not  be  long." 

The  coach  to  which  Mr.  Wriggles  alluded  was  one  that 
he  had  given  instructions  to  be  sent  after  him,  in  oxdec  to 
convey  the  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  arrived. 

It  was  filled  full  of  officers,  about  hiilf  of  whom  got  out. 

Maud  was  then  placed  inside  the  coach  along  with  th« 
remainder,  and  the  other  half  climbed  upon  the  roof. 

"  Be  careful  of  your  prisoner,"  shouted  Mr.  Wriggles  to 
them.  "  You  are  answerable  for  her  safe  keeping,  and  you 
will  get  into  trouble  if  she  escapes.  I  shall  follow  you  to 
Londua  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours." 

Tub  hackney-coach  was  once  more  set  in  motion,  aud 
Mr.  Wriggles  watched  it  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  turning  to  the  oflicers  who  were  with  liitu,  bfl 
said. 

"  That  much  is  over,  and  well  over  too.  Now,  then, 
come  back  to  the  farm-house ;  we  will  take  upoui  quarters 
there,  and  wait  for  Dick  Turpin  to  arrive;  he  will  walk  ui 
to  tne  house  unsuspectiugly,  and  then  wo  shall  have  bus 
as  sure  as  a  gun." 

The  officers  gave  a  shout  of  satisfaction,  and  followed 
their  leader  up  the  narrow  winding  path  towards  the  farm- 
house. 

Here,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  intuates,  they  irsistod 
upou  taking  Hp  their  quarters. 

They  were  allowed  to  do  so,  for  the  fanner's  wife  could 
not  tell  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal. 

Here  Mr.  Wriggles  waited  patiently,  in  the  expectation 
tbat  Dick  Turpin  would  arrive. 

He  informed  all  the  inmates  of  the  homestead  of  hi» 
intentions,  aud  laid  the  strictest  injunction  upon  them  not 
to  utter  a  word  that  might  get  to  the  ears  of  the  high- 
wayman, and  so  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

He  knew  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  capture  Dick 
Turpin,  no  matter  how  favourable  the  circuiustauces 
were,  and  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  doing  so ;  therefore, 
if  he  could  keep  himself  in  concealment,  and  allow  Dick 
TvuT)in  to  ?nter  the  house  without  suspecting  anything, 
he  would  then  stand  a  much  better  chance,  for  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  make  him  prisoner  within  the  limits  of 
a  room,  which  would  prevent  him  from  struggling  so 
desperately  as  he  would  if  iu  the  open  air. 

lie  took  care  to  let  them  all  know  what  the  penalty 
would  be  if  they  assisted  the  highwayman  to  escape,  01 
if  tliey  warned  him  of  his  danger. 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  he  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out upon  them  all. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  arrival  ol  Dick  Turpin 
drew  near,  Mr.  Wriggles's  agitation  became  extreme. 

In  spite  of  all  his  threats  as  to  the  consequences,  there 
was  one  who,  in  her  own  mind,  rpsolved  to  iet  the 
highwayman  know  of  the  danger  tbat  threftened  him. 

This  was  the  farmer's  daughter,  w'-o  uud  taken  • 
sudden  liking  for  Maud. 

How  that  ske  knew  all,  she  detertnlnnu  for  tiie  iatter# 
»ax*  to  try  her  best  to  get  Dick  out  of  his  ditticully. 

<\t  Uis  third  tiffht,  then,  she  tn<»k  «i9  be?  stetiou  «t  ^tm 
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or  tHe  upper  windows  of  the  house,  from  which  a  view 
of  the  lane  and  the  gate  opening  into  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  here  she  sat  and  watched  foi'  his  arrival. 

At  last  she  saw  him  near  the  gate,  and  no  sooner  did 
she  'catch  sight  of  him  than  she  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

Mr.  Wriggles,  too,  was  on  the  look-out,  but  as  he  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  he  did  not  see  Dick  Turpin  at  the  gate, 
but  he  did  see  the  farmer's  daughter  speaking  to  him. 

He  was  aware,  then,  that  promptitude  of  action  was 
necessary,  for,  of  course,  the  girl's  object  ia  meeting  the 
highwayman  was  to  apprise  him  of  his  peril. 

Hastily  shouting  *n  his  men,  he  ran  to  the  dooi  ind  out 
into  the  garden. 

He  pointed  out  two  flgurci,  in  the  distance,  whicu  were 
plainly  visible  by  the  early  morning  light. 

All  saw  them,  and,  compressing  their  lips,  ran  after 
No.  121.— Black  B&ss. 


Mr.  Wriggles,  who  on  this  occasion  was  determined  to  di« 
rather  than  fail  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Dick  Turpin  was  so  overcome  by  the  unexpected 
intelligence  he  had  received,  that  although  he  saw  the 
officers   rapidly  approaching    him  he  made  no  effort  to 


The  farmer's  daughter  clutched  him  convulsively  by 
the  arm,  and  fairly  shook  him  backwa'-ds  and  forwards  as 
she  said : 

"  Fly  !  Oh,  fly !— fly,  or  it  will  be  too  late !  Fly  while 
you  have  the  'opportunity  of  doing  so !  Fly,  and  you  may 
yet  be  in  time  to  save  her !" 

"From  whom  ? — from  what .'"  said  Dick,  '^rasping  th« 
saddle.     "Tell  me  where  she  is  gone  !" 

"  The  police  came  and  took  her  in  a  coach  to  Newgate." 

"  Newgate  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  all  I  know.  Fly— fly  now,  or  all  is  lost!" 

Dick  Turpin's  heart  swelled  with  rage  when  he  heard 
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wnat  had  befallen  Maud,  and  he  wondered  why  her 
caplure  had  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  hia  old 
enemy,  Mr.  Wriggles. 

By  this  time  the  momentary  stupor  that  had  »me  over 
him  had  quite  disappeared. 

To  remain  there  ho  knew  would  be  perfect  madteess, 
jwid  a>*liough  ho  burned  to  avenge  the  injury  which  had 
iheen  done  to  her  ho  loved  so  weU,  yet,  when  he  saw  the 
numbers  of  h>s  foes,  he  was  eomneUed  to  abando"  the 
idea. 

He  might  nave  avenged  her,  but  it  would  have  been  a< 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Ufe. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  mount  his  steed  and  fly,  and 
then  to  1^0 w  no  rest  until  he  had  freed  Maud  from  her 
imprisonfiient. 

This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Wriggles  had  foreseen,  and 
was  his  sole  motive  for  placing  Maud  in  Newgate. 

With  his  usup'  agility,  Dick  sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
galloped  off. 

He  wus  only  just  {•time,  for  the  oflScers  were  rery  close 
behind  him,  the  time  occupied  by  his  brief  conversation 
with  the  farmer's  daughter  having  been  sufiBcient  to 
enable  them  to  traverse  tie  distance  between  the  farm- 
house and  the  spot  where  that  conversation  took  place. 

The  officers  came  on  at  a  f;alIop,  all  holding  pistols  in 
their  right  hands. 

The  narrowness  of  the  path  along  which  they  had  to  go 
seriously  impeded  the  movements  of  so  dense  a  body  of 
men. 

There  were  several  awkward  collisions  between  their 
horses,  but  heedless  of  this,  and  of  every  other  minor 
danger,  they  bent  all  their  attention  upon  capturing  the 
highwayman. 

Mr.  Wriggles  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  come  up 
with  him  before  he  had  time  to  mount  his  steed,  and  he 
cried  out  to  his  men  : 

" Dead  or  alive  ! — mind,  dead  ox  alive!  As  soon  as 
you  are  near  enough,  fire  upon  him  i" 

The  officers  all  had  their  pistols  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  just  as  Dick  galloped  off  they  discharged  a  volley 
after  him,  the  first  shot  having  been  fired  by  Mr. 
Wriggles. 

Dick  was  quite  maddened  at  the  thought  of  the  indig- 
nity that  had  been  offered  Maud,  and  when  this  volley 
was  fired  upon  him  he  turned  round  in  the  saddle  and 
fired  a  couple  of  pistols  at  his  pursuers. 

The  compact  body  of  officers  was  an  object  he  could 
scarcely  miss,  and  the  two  shots  he  fired  did  serious 
execution. 

Directly  afterwards  he  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  upon  the 
neck  of  Black  Bess,  and  he  uttered  that  peculiar  cry 
which  he  always  made  use  of  when  he  wished  her  to  put 
forth  her  utmost  speed. 


CHAPTER  DLXXII. 

■La.     WRIOOLKS      CONTINUES      TO      FEEL      THE      GREATEST 
COKFIDENCE  IN  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  HIS  SCHEME. 

It  was  a  five-barred  "gate  of  the  usual  height  which 
formed  a  means  of  communication  between  the  fann  and 
the  lane,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it  was,  as  usual, 
garnished  with  a  row  of  short  iron  spikes. 

To  Black  Bess,  however,  such  a  gate  was  a  barrier 
easily  surmounted,  and  bo  she  galloped  towards  it  at  full 
speed,  and  then,  rising  in  the  air,  leaped  over  it  and 
dawoecded  lightly  enough  in  the  road  beyond. 

But  not  one  of  the  officers  liked  the  idea  it  making  ihe 
attempt  to  leap  over  this  obstacle,  and  ro  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gate  they  gradually  lessened  iLeir  headlong 
speed,  until  finally,  by  dint  of  hard  pulling,  thev  puinaged 
to  run  up  their  horses  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Wriggles  then  called  out  to  one  of  hia  men  to 
alight  and  unfasten  the  gate. 

Tho  matt  who  dismounted  set  about  his  ta&k  m  a  very 
coniident  manner,  but  soon  found  it  was  more  difficult  to 
opfcn  the  gate  than  he  had  imagined. 

It  was  not  secured  by  a  padlock,  but  by  an  iron  chain 
Kad  a  siap.'e,  veiy  ingeniously  fixed,  and  there  was  only 
one  meane  Dy  which  this  fastening  could  be  undone. 

Tnoso  who  were  in  the  secret  could  open  the  gate  in  A 
ino'ttr.'?»>t,  but  this  officer  was  not,  and  he  fumbled  about 
^■'At  iii!i>  chain  in  a  manner  that  greatly  exasperated  Mr. 
>ftr^lg5»fl»,   U«  -wbHo  tlii«  delay  was  takir^    placo  r4'?k 


Turpin  was  galloping  swiftly  up  the  hill   in   the  direct.:!* 
of  London. 

"  Yon  fool !"  roared  the  chief  police  officer.  ''  How 
much  longer  do  you  intend  to  keep  us  waiting?  Why 
don't  you  open  the  gate?"  v 

"  I  can't,  sir.  Blest  if  I  can  understand  how  it  ia 
fastened ;  there  is  a  piece  of  iron  at  the  en''  of  the  chain. 
and  1  can't  get  it  through  the  stapl  t." 

"  Why  not,  you  idiot?" 

"  Because  it  is  too  large,  Mr.  Wriggles  -,  it  won't  comt 
through  a\  all." 

With  an  angry  yell,  Mr.  Wriggles  sprang  from  hia 
horse  and  went  to  the  gate. 

He  was  quite  confident  about  being  able  to  open  it, 
although  his  follower  had  failed,  and  he  said  : 

"Look  here,  you  jackass,  this  way ! — eh  ?  d — n  it !" 

This  last  exclamation  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Wriggles  as  he  found  the  chain  resolutely  refuse  to  pass 
through  the  staple,  although  when  he  first  began  to  speak 
he  had  made  quite  sure  that  it  would  do  so. 

The  other  police  officers  grinned,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  chief  immensely,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  man  who  had  been  trying  to  open  the  gate. 

"  Curse  them  all !"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles.  "  What  fools 
they  must  be  to  fasten  a  gate  in  this  fashion !  Here,  teai 
it  iown — smash  it,  somebody — we  must  get  through !  Ah  I 
7  see  how  it  can  be  managed ;  dismount  all  of  you,  and 
covue  to  my  assistance,  an^  "lon't  sit  there  like  a  parcel  of 
/  fools !" 

I      The  of'^rs  dismounted,  ant,,  by  the  direction  of  their 

■  chie^  t<A)k  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  gate,  and  by  dint 

of  great  exertion  they  managed  to  lift  it  from  its  hinges. 

"  Fling  it  down  into  the  road !"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles. 
"Serve  them  right  for  having  such  gates  !" 

There  was  a  crash,  and  the  heavy  five-barred  gate  lay 
in  the  r'-adway  in  ja  manner  that  was  calculated  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  anyone  who  might  happen  to 
come  along  that  way  and  not  see  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Wrigglee 
would  trouble  himseJi  about  that. 

He  ordered  his  men  to  mount,  and  set  the  example  of 
so  doing. 

Then,  with  his  whole  troop  at  his  heels,  he  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  hill. 

Upon  gaining  the  summit  he  looked  all  around  him. 

By  thie  time  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  sun  was 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  so  he  was  enabled  to 
see  objects  at  a  great  distance. 

But  for  all  that,  he  failed  to  perceive  the  bold  highway- 
man and  his  steed. 

Both  had  completely  disa  jipeared,  though  in  what 
manner  he  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Wriggles  put  up  with  his  disappointment  with 
wonderful  calmness. 

Indeed,  he  quite  chuckled  with  satisfaction  as  he  said 
to  himself : 

" The  woodcock  is  near  the  gin  now;  it  is  all  right; 
my  plan  will  succeed — I  feel  sure  of  it !  What  a  glorious 
scheme.  He  will,  like  a  fool,  be  hanging  about  Newgate 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  the  girl's  escape.  I 
shall  have  him — I'd-i  sure  I  shall  have  him  !  A  little  care 
is  all  that  will  bf  d  3C«ssary." 

Mr.  Wriggla*  was  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  and  it  n.ight  be  said  with  perfect  safety,  that 
Ld  was  never  in  a  better  temper  than  he  was  at  that 
moment 

All  of  a  sudden  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  that,"  he  said,  "  and  it 
is  fortuTiato  that  I  have  remembered  before  it  was  too 
late.  It  will  be  nc  ?.essary  for  me  to  be  in  London  this 
morning  some  time  before  noon.  I  shall  manage  it  by 
galloping  straight  to  my  destination.  As  for  Dick 
Turpin,  he  can,  for  to-day,  go  just  where  he  likes.  I  shall 
have  him  !  Ha,  ha  !  instead  of  my  having  the  trouble  to 
go  to  him,  the  fool  will  come  to  me  !" 

With  these  worfJs,  M  r.  Wriggles  set  off  at  a  gallop  on 
the  way  to  London,  hia  whole  troop  following  cl'~"'»iv  at 
his  heols. 

Whether  l5ick  Turpin  will  be  quite  such  a  fool  as  Mi . 
Wriggles  imagined  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  police  officers  did  not  draw  rein  until  about  lialt- 
past  fcwi  iii  the  morning,  when  they  stopped  with  a  pr* 
digious  clatter  in  front  of  the  vestibule  of  Newgata. 

And  now  let  ub  rvioin  to  Dies  Turoin. 
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After  leapJ'^q;  over  the  gate  he  galloped  up  the  Hil,  and 
when  he  rci^ned  the  top  looked  back. 

He  saw  the  police  officers  standing  before  the  gate  ajs- 
deavouring  to  open  it. 

•'  All  is  well  so  far,"  he  said,  patting  Slack  Bess  on  t'tu) 
aeok.  "  Thank*  to  you,  my  lass,  we  have  got  a  good  start 
of  them." 

It  was,  however,  with  a  great  amount  of  (Iis&&Msfac£i'--n 
lh«.t  Dick  Turpin  perceived  it  was  broad  daylight 

He  wished  most  fervently  that  it  had  been  u.^at, 
because  then  he  would  h;i\'i-  iiuide  aure  of  eJi'eciinc  hie 
•scape,  whereas  now  there  wna  a  ceiiAin  amcunt  of  flbao* 

Block  Bese  sped  down  the  h£tl  a^  a  Hinsaegs^l  n&a,  ^s& 
apon  reaching  the  foot  he  osoe  more  looked  behind  him. 

But  the  police  officers  were  not  in  sight. 

They  had  not  raached  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  yet. 

"They  cannot  see  me,"  st^id  Dick.  "I  have  now  »ii 
excellent  opportunity  of  hiding  myself.  I  will  do  so ;  it 
will  be  much  better  than  galloping  on  with  them  «t  my 
heels  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day;  it  will  suit  me 
much  better  to  have  them  on  the  road  before  me." 

He  raised  himself  in  the  stirrups  as  he  spoke,  and  took 
a  glance  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  were  some  tall  hedgerows, 
which  promised  to  afford  him  the  means  of  concealing 
himself ;  but  he  fortunately  remembered  that  as  the 
officers  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hil)  they  would,  when  they 
looked  down,  be  able  to  see  him  on  both  sides  of  the 
hedge,  so  that  if  he  was  hiding  there  he  would  be  dis- 
covered at  once. 

On  his  left  hand,  however,  was  one  of  those  umbrageous 
lanes  which  are  to  be  so  often  met  with  in  England. 

On  both  sides  tall  trees  were  growing,  and  their 
branches  uniting  and  intermingling  £.bove  formed  a  kind 
of  leafy  canopy. 

As  this  lane  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  highway,  or 
nearly  so,  it  follows  that  the  trees  upon  one  side  of  it 
would  bo  quite  sufficient  to  conceal  Dick  Turpin  from  the 
view  of  the  officers  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  a  matte.-  of  course,  this  lane  was  not  straight —lanes 
seldom  are — so  that  as  the  highway  oian  pursued  its  devious 
course  he  was  completely  hidden  from  observation. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  the  discovery  that  the 
officers  were  not  behind  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
Buch  was  the  case  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  go  at  an 
easier  speed,  for  he  never  allowed  her  to  distress  herself 
by  unnecessary  exertion. 

Believing  himself  in  safety,  he  gave  himseh  up  to 
lefiection.     He  felt  there  was  great  necessity  for  thought. 

He  was  not  able  to  entertain  any  doubt  sis  to  the  truth 
of  what  the  farmer's  daughter  had  told  him,  and  his  first 
wild  impulse  had  been  to  hasten  tu  London  and  set  Maod 
free. 

But  very  little  calm  reflection  served  to  show  him  the 
difficulties  that  would.be  in  the  way  of  his  accomplishing 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  he  began  to  ask  himself  the 
important  question  of  how  he  was  to  proceed  in  this 
matter. 

The  circumstance  of  Maud's  capture  was  wholly  un- 
foreseen by  hiin — he  had  never  dreamed  of  takiug  such 
a  thing  into  his  calculations. 

Moreover,  he  was  considerably  puzzled  to  make  out 
how  it  was  that  Mr.  Wriggles  discovered  she  wa,s  at  the 
►arm-house. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  have  derived  tJaa 
information  from  any  source,  and  he  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  the  discovery  was  a  niual^  tci 
dental  one. 

His  breast  filled  with  rage  and  mortificatioD  as  tne 
thought  that  at  that,  moment  Maud  was  au  inmate  ol  a 
cell  In  Newgate. 

"  By  what  right  nave  they  (aiten  her  ?"  hv,  asked  him- 
self, with  excited  voice  anrf  ^cjrture.  "What  has  she 
done  ?  In  what  manner  has  she  violated  th<5  laws  ?  1 
have  oomioiited  crimes,  I  know,  but  she  has  not,  and 
*urely  they  would  not  dream  of  punishing  her  for  my 
nisdeeds !  It  is  a  dastardly  act,  and  if  I  can  only  dis- 
overwho  the  persons  are  who  have  planned  and  exe- 
loted  it,  they  shall  suffer  dearly  for  their  pains  !" 

Dick  Turpin  fully  meant  what  he  said,  and  if  Mr. 
Wriggles  could  have  believed  it  possible  for  his  scheiue 
*o  fail,  he  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being 
ctfO  object  of  Dick  Torpin'o  Tfjii^eann* 


"  She  is  a  prisonei,"  said  Dick,  "  and  by  some  means  ca 
other  she  must  be  liberated,  and,  let  the  danger  to  myself 
be  what  it  may,  she  shall,  ere  many  hours  are  over,  be  at 
liberty !  Oh !  if  I  had  my  throe  faithful  comrades  with 
me,  how  much  easier  would  this  task  be '  Melween  us,  I 
s)'ould  niak<  t'-je  of  accomplishing  it !"     w 

^V^len  D.cK  Turpin  thought  of  his  abseut  fnends,  a 
feeling  of  great  uneasiness  came  into  his  mind,  and  he 
began  to  wonder  what  could  have  happened  to  detain 
them  S'D  much  beyond  their  allotted  time. 

Speculation  in  this  direction  was,  however,  utterly  use- 
less. 

Sorely,"  he  thought,  "  they  must  by  this  time  have 
come  oack !  If  they  have  not,  I  shall  come  to  the  con- 
clafciou  that  they  have  been  slain,  or  met  with  their  deaths 
in  some  accidental  manner.  If  they  had  been  captured, 
I  (aucy  I  sbomd  '>ave  heard  uf  it." 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  continued  : 

"  If  they  Lave  returned,  surely  the  w:irning  words  upon 
the  board  will  have  kept  them  from  running  blindly  into 
that  danger  1  What  shall  I  do  ?  To  venture  into  London 
except  when  it  is  dark,  would  be  running  too  great  a  risk. 
I  must  be  doubly  careful  now  of  what  I  am  about,  because 
if  I  am  captured  there  would  be  an  end  to  setting  Maur 
at  liberty  at  once.  I  must  be  very  careful !  I  will  rut 
iuto  no  unnecessary  peril,  and,  although  J  long  to  set  her 
free,  I  will  control  the  impulse  which  I  feel  to  hasten  to 
Newgate,  and  in  the  meantime  think  over  my  proceedings. 
How  much  easier  all  would  be  if  my  three  comrades  were 
only  with  me !" 

Dick  Turpin  was  silent  again,  aad  by  his  manner  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  was  poudeiing  over  the  plan  (rf 
action  that  would  be  best  for  him  to  follow. 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  make  my  way  round  by  unfre- 
quented paths  to  the  deserted  maif^ion.  There  will  be 
little  danger  in  that,  for  I  feel  pretty  sure  I  can  reach  it 
unperceived ;  and  if  the  officers  are  within,  I  shall  take 
care  not  to  go  too  close  to  them.  If  my  friends  have 
not  arrived,  I  will  make  one  more  attempt  to  meet 
them." 

Now  that  he  had  got  something  to  do — something  that 
he  could  set  about  at  once, — Dick  Turpin  felt  much  better, 
and,  without  going  at  such  a  pace  as  would  distress  Black 
Bess,  ho  made  his  way  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  de- 
serted mansion. 

By  the  exorcise  of  unrelaxing  caution,  he  managed  to 
reach  his  destination  unpercaived. 

He  turned  down  the  lane  so  well  known  by  the  reader, 
and  pulled  up  when  at  a  little  distance  from  the  dilapi- 
dated gates. 

He  looked  at  t'uem,  expecting  to  see  his  warning  words 
still  displayed  upon  them. 

But  he  was  disappointed. 

The  board  had  been  carefully  removed,  and  not  a  trace 
of  it  remained. 

This  discovery  set  him  thinking 

"  What  conclusion  am  I  to  draw  from  this  ?"  he  asked 
himself.  "  Have  my  friends  returned  t  and  have  they 
removed  the  board  as  a  sign  to  me  that  they  have  seen  my 
warning  and  acted  upon  it  ?  It  is  probable  enough  ;  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  likely — or,  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  even  more  so — that  some  of  the  police 
officers  have  seen  the  board.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  would 
cWrly  be  to  their  interest  to  remove  the  caution,  and  then 
thtjy  would  hide  themselves  somewhere  in  the  grounds  or 
ill  bhe  mansion  itself,  and  wait  for  the  appearance  of  my 
coinrades." 

Both  these  suppositions  seemed  very  likely  ones,  but 
which  was  correct  was  more  than  Dick  Turpin  could  de- 
termine. 

He  remained  for  some  moments  buried  in  profound 
tnought,  and  then  he  said,  mentally  : 

"  I  will  creep  cautiously  a  little  cloaer  to  the  gates.  I 
may  be  able  to  discover  something.  The  ground  there  is 
soft  and  sticky.  I  may  be  enabled  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  this  pei-plexing  point." 

It  must  be  understood  that  Dick  Tui-pin  had  pansed  in 
the  lane  at  a  considerable  distance  rroin  the  gates  theia- 
solves,  but  yet  he  was  near  enough  to  be  able  to  pei-ceir* 
that  the  board  had  been  removed. 

Grass  was  growng  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  and  Oy 
walking;  Black  Bess  over  ttus,  he  was  ab'io  io  iiuvaras* 
almost  noiselessly. 

At  laet  he  uau:«  to  th«  gate». 
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All  around  him  was  perfectly  silent,  and,  having  glanced 
hastily  about  him,  he  looked  down  upon  the  ground. 

II'»  saw  the  marks  of  many  horses'  feet ;  some  seemed 
quite  fresh,  and  others  were  almost  obliterated — some 
showed  that  the  horses  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  tl'« 
mansion,  and  others  that  they  had  left  it- 
He  came  a  step  nearer,  and  looked  through  the  jiiieij 
Just  at  this  moment,  he  heard  a  sudden  rushiifg  souii  J. 
and  then  a  voice  cried  : 

"  Surrender,  Dick  Turpin,  or  we  fire !" 
Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttercl,  than  the  silence 
about  that  deserted  spot  was  brokep  nx  upon  by  tbe  dis- 
charge of  many  fireawns. 

CHAPTEE  D1.XXUI. 

MAl/O    IB  CODUtirrTED    FOR    TRIAL     .'PON    THE   CHAKOB    OF 
COMPLICITY  WITH  DICK   TIIRPIN. 

We  must  now  devote  a  few  words  to  Maud,  for  her  position 
fully  deserves  some  amount  of  attention. 

When  she  was  placed  in  the  coach  tJon*  with  the 
ofiScers  she  felt  completely  broken-hearted,  and  sank  down 
on  the  seat,  and,  concealing  her  face  with  her  hands,  wepl 
bitterly. 

Most  keenly  did  she  feel  the  humiliaiion  of  her  present 
situation,  but  still  it  was  not  that  nor  the  indignity  of 
being  fettered  like  a  felon  that  told  so  heavily  upon  hsr 
spirits.  It  was  the  reflection  that  in  a  few  hours  Dick 
Turpin  would  arrive  at  the  farm-house,  unconscious  of 
what  his  enemies  had  done,  and,  expecting  to  find  her 
there,  he  would  fall  helplessly  and  hopelessly  into  their 
power. 

It  was  this  reflection  that  made  her  weep  and  sob. 
Those  officers  who  were  seated  with  her  in  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle  amused  themselves  by  jeering  her  and 
uttering  coarse  remarks ;  but,  fortunately  for  herself,  Maud 
was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  grief,  that,  althougn  the 
words  they  spoke  came  upon  her  ears,  yet  it  was  as  an  in- 
comprehensible sound — she  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 
Perceiving  the  total  indifference  with  which  she  treated 
all  their  remarks,  the  officers  grew  tired  of  making  them, 
and  for  a  change  occupied  themselves  in  talking  to  each 
other. 

It  was  a  long  and  miserable  ride  in  that  hackney-coach 
from  the  farm-house  to  London. 

The  hoi-ses  that  were  harnessed  to  the  cumbrous  equi- 
page were  miserable  creatures,  and  already  fatigued  by 
the  journey  they  had  made  from  London,  and  their  home- 
ward progress  was  miserably  slow. 

Maud  wept  without  ceasing  all  the  way,  and  by  degrees 
she  lost  afl  consciousnens  of  the  peril  of  her  position  as 
she  contemplated  the  fearful  danger  into  which  Dick 
Tui-pin  would  run  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  for  Maud 
was  unaware  that  the  farmer's  daughter  had  gener.iusly 
determined  to  place  him  on  his  guard. 
At  last  Loudon  was  reached. 

The  appearance  of  the  hackney-coach  with  a  number 
of  officers  seated  on  the  top  of  it  and  others  within,  at 
once  made  those  W'ho  saw  it  aware  that  a  prisoner  of 
some  importance  had  been  taken  and  was  on  the  way  to 
Newgate. 

Now  that  tho  end  of  the  journey  was  almost  reached, 
the  progress  of  the  hackney-coach  was  slower  than  ever, 
so  that  the  people  who  were  attracted  to  i!t  were  easily 
able  to  follow  on  foot. 

This  made  the  vehicle  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  bud 
others  seeing  people  following  it  also  joined  in  the  throng, 
eo  that  by  the  time  Newgate  was  reached  an  immeu,^ 
urowd  had  assembled. 

The  stopping  of  the  coach  roused  Maud  from  at-r  &i, 
Btraction,  and  looldng  out  of  the  window  she  caugbl  yiglir. 
of  the  black  and  frowning  walls  of  Newgate. 

She  shuddered,  aad  her  heart  seemel  to  suddenly  grow 
cold. 

The  officers  got  down  off  the  roof  of  the  coach  and 
opened  the  door. 

The  othere  got  out  and  assisted  Maud  to  follow. 

She  was  quite  passive,  because  she  felt  that  any  resifct- 

ance  she  might  make,  so  far  from  being  any  benefit  to  hr*, 

would  only  be  the  means  of    calling  forth  harsh  usage. 

She  caught  one  hasty  glimpse  of  the  immense  crowd  of 

people,  and  was  terrified. 

I'lioy  were  shouting  and  yelling  after  the  fashion  of 
English  crowds,  but  when  they  saw  what  the  prisoner 


was  like  they  became  suddenly  silent,  and  then  thefe 
opinions  chaii^od  as  suddenly  as  a  weathercock  turns 
round  when  the  wind  changes,  and  they  began  to  groan 
and  hiss  at  the  police  officers. 

'1  his,  however,  lasted  but  a  moment. 

The  door  of  Newgate  had  been  opened,  and  Maud  was 
hniried  up  the  steps  into  the  vestibule. 

She  saw  a  confused  mass  of  objects  before  her,  but  she 
was  too  agitated  to  make  out  what  they  were  distinctly. 

Then  with  a  clang  that  seemed  to  thrill  through  her 
whole  frame  the  door  was  closed. 

She  dttsh.'.l  the  tears  from  her  eyes  as  well  as  the  hand 
cuffs  ibont  her  wrists  would  allow  her,  and  made  a  great 
effort  to  be  calm. 

The  turnkeys  who  were  present  looked  on  in  consider- 
able surprise,  and  wondered  what  one  so  young  and 
beautiful  could  have  done  to  bring  her  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cawtlioni  was  summoned,  and  he  too  was  astonished 
when  he  beheld  the  prisoner. 

But  his  astouishment  materially  inci  eased  when  one  of 
the  police  officers  stepped  forward  and  placed  the  warrant 
in  his  hand. 

He  just  glanced  at  it,  and  folding  it  up  and  putting  it  in 
his  pocket,  he  said: 

"  Accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin,  eh  ?  Oh,  very  good !  1 
shall  know  what  to  do  with  you.  This  warrant  is  per- 
fectly correct.  There's  your  receipt,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  officer.     "  I  will  be  responsible  for  her  safe  keeping." 

So  far,  then,  the  ceremony  was  over. 

A  couple  of  turnkeys  came  forward  and  toolc  oSf  the 
handcuffs,  and  having  done  so,  they  stood  on  each  side  of 
her,  holdiug  her  by  the  arms. 

She  shrank  instinctively  from  their  touch,  and  per- 
ceiving it,  the  men  with  a  malicious  pleasure,  finding  hew 
distasteful  it  wn.%  pressed  closer  to  her. 

"Number  fifteen,"  said  Mr.  Cawthorn.  "Get  the  key, 
Winch,  and  lead  the  way ;  I  will  follow." 

Winch  went  up  to  one  side  of  the  vestibule,  where  a 
number  of  keys  were  hanging  on  separate  nails,  and  tak- 
ing one  of  them,  he  proceeded  to  lead  the  way  to  the  cells. 

With  the  bunch  ol  keys  he  carried  about  with  him  he 
opened  the inteiveniug  doors. 

Maud  and  the  two  other  ttumkeys  followed,  while  Mr. 
Cawthorn,  with  a  satisfied  smile  upon  his  face,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

His  -^'as  a  mean,  grovelling,  paltry  spirit,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  treat  Maud  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have 
treated  Dick  Turpin  if  he  had  only  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

As  the  reader  may  Ikj  sure,  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
was  terribly  wroth  to  think  that  Dick  should  have  played 
him  such  a  prank  as  he  had,  and  that  the  prisoner  brought 
by  the  dragoous  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  escape. 

He  felt  that  he  must  have  his  revenge  upon  some  one, 
and  in  his  opinion  Maud  w.is  a  very  proper  object. 

"Ahem!"  he  said.  "Newgate  is  quite  honoured — it  is 
indeed !  Be  assured  that  every  consideration  shall  be  shown 
you — oh  dear  yes — every  consideration, — you  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  complain !  Open  the  door.  Winch, — that  is 
number  fifteen." 

Winch  paused  before  the  door  of  a  cell,  and  unlocking 
it,  pushed  it  open. 

A  dark,  gloomy-looking  place  appeared  beyond. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Cawthorn,  assuming  a  very  great 
deal  of  mock  respect,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  exceed- 
ingly offensive  and  disagreeable  to  the  object  of  it, 
''  v?»lk  in,  if  you  please  !  This  is  your  abode — not  quite 
go  comfortab'e  as  you  have  been  used  to,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
the  best  you  w  ill  got  here,  I  can  tell  you  !  Oh,  pray  wp.lk 
in!  Jones  and  Griffiths,"  ad iressing  tl]e  two  turnkeys. 
"  let  go  of  the  lady's  arm.  Winch,  show  the  lady  into 
her  apartment.  Mind  you  don't  stumble  over  the  step 
my  lady !" 

This  was  a  delusive  caution. 

One  would  have  judged  from  bis  words  that  thoie  was 
a  step  into  the  cell  out  of  the  coinaor,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  step  down. 

It  was  a  wonder  Maud  did  not  fall  into  the  trap  thus 
laid  for  her  by  the  Governor. 

If  in  obedience  to  his  words  she  had  raised  one  foot,  as 
though  to  place  it  upon  a  step,  she  woqld  have  had  • 
rather  awkward  fall- 
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By  the  merest  ehance  ia  the  world,  however,  Maud 
happened  to  see,  and  only  just  in  time,  that  the  floor  of 
the  coll  was  below  her. 

Now  ihat  she  was  on  aer  guard,  all  ,.,as  well,  for  sUe 
stpppofl  il.iwu  lightly  into  the  cell,  to  tie  infinite  vexation 
•"^f  til  ^/ovemor,  who  w  Id  have  rejoiced  if  ho  oould 
have  played  any  practical  joke  upon  her. 

But  he  was  defeated,  and  he  was  more  angrv  than  aver. 

Then  the  turnkeys  began  to  snicker  when  they  uaw  how 
bi>  had  been  outwitted  by  the  prisoner. 

Ol  tiiis  Mr.  Cawthorn  had  the  orudenoe  aud  good  sense 
to  t.i'ire  no  notice 


Bs  cried  oat  ■ 

"  Close  the  door,  Winch,  and  f*sten  it  securely  ! — oiose 
it  at  once,  and  follow  me  I  Mind  that  you  \os<f»  &11  secure 
or  you  will  find  me  consequences  serious?" 

The  (Joveinor  turned  round  and  led  the  way  back  to 
..he  vestibule,  leaving  the  turnkeys  to  foUow  him. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Maud  when  lier  dungeoR  (^oor 
was  shut.     It  was  infinitely  preferable  to  be  alone 

At  first  she  could  scarcely  disting-.iish  anything,  'so 
small  a  quantity  of  light  was  it  that  came  through  the 
little  grated  window  into  the  cell,  but  in  a  few  moments 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  perceiving 
in  one  comer  a  kind  of  stone  bench,  she  sat  down  upon  it, 
and  wept  with  so  much  violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  about  to  break. 

Her  mind  was  filled  with  the  danger  which  Dick 
Turpin  would  incur  when  going  to  the  farm-house,  audits 
inch  was  the  case,  she  did  not  feel  as  she  would  have  done 
the  humiliation  of  being  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  gloomy 
o»ll3  of  Newgate,  and  exposed  to  the  ribaldry  of  the 
Governor  and  his  subordinates. 
Wearily — most  wearily — the  time  passed  by. 
It  length,  however,  after  what  seemed  to  be  an  age, 
the  darkness  in  the  cell  perceptibly  increased,  until  at 
lenfth  she  was  unable  to  see  anything  save  the  grated 
apeiture  high  up  in  the  waU.  And  then  she  knew  it 
was  night. 

Hid  she  been  in  the  lowest  vault  beneath  some  huge 
cathfdral,  the  silence  could  not  have  been  more  profound ; 
it  wai  painful  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Oh,what  a  wretched  night  that  was  for  Maud ! — wretche'l, 
not  oriy  because  of  the  place  in  which  she  had  to  spend 
it,  but  because  she  knew  full  well,  while  she  sat  there 
helplesi  and  a  prisoner,  Dick  Turpin  was  riding  on  *"  his 
destructon. 

She  st-amed  her  sense  of  hearing  to  the  utmost,  thiuk- 
ing,  pcThips,  that  if  he  was  brought  there  a  prisoner,  as 
she  fully  expected  h«  would  be,  she  should  hear  s'"  me 
sounds  inttcative  of  his  arrival. 

But  thnughout  the  whole  of  that  long  and  tedious 
night  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  at  last  the 
darkness  siemed  to  grow  loss  and  less,  and  then  day 
came. 

Maud  hadaot  slept  for  a  single  moment. 
But  now  Ivat  meming  had  c-ome,  her  anxiety  was  even 
greater  than  1  had  been  during  the  night,  for  she  reflected 
that  Dick  Tubin  had  told  her  not  to  expect  him  until  the 
dawn,  and  if  It  had  been  captured  at  that  hour,  there  had 
not  been  time  ior  him  to  have  been  brought  to  New- 
gate. 

Maud  did  at  know,  as  the  reader  does,  that  Dick 
Turpin  had  maiiged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  farm- 
house. 

She  was,  there^re,  alarming  herself  unnecessarily. 
But  as  the  timepassed  on,  and  all  continued  silent,  her 
hopes  began  to  reive. 

Breakfast  was  b&ught  in,  but  she  coiud  not  t'.*'?ch  ths 
coarse  food  and  unJea-i  water. 

At  about  eleven  (julack  the  cell  door  was  again  ctpeDed, 
and  two  turnkeys  altered. 

They  requested  \er  to  rise  and  follow,  and  she 
obeyed. 

The  gloomy  passags  were  once  mofe  traversed,  until 
presently  she  found  hrself  in  the  vestibule. 

Here  the  Govemorand  many  others  were  assemoied, 
including  the  under-s^riffs,  and  as  the  latter  gentlemen 
were  present  Maud  wasjaved  any  further  indignity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  tem,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Governor  of  Newgate  V)uld  have  insisted  upon  Maud 
walking  to  the  Bow  Strei  Police-court,  for  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  be^re  the  ~<Agistrat«  that  she  b*d 
bfiea  remoT.  iJ  irom  *he  cel^ 


The  police  van  was  In  those  days  nnliiiowu,  ani,  mem 
of  the  prisoners  wore  dragged  through  ♦'^e  streets,  chi.ined 
together  like  so  many  slaves. 

The  sheriffs,  however,  happening  to  possess  a  little 
more  feeliug,  ordered  a  hackney-coach  to  be  called. 

And  in  this  Maud  was  plaond,  and  driven  off  under  • 
strong  escort  of  police  ofhcera. 

Mr.  Wriggle?  arrived  with  his  troop  a  few  minutes  after 
the  hackney- coiob  hax^  started,  and  he  hastily  rode  after 
it,  for  his  object  ic  returning  to  London  from  the  farm- 
house with  all  speed  was  that  he  might  be  present  at 
the  examination,  in  order  to  give  hia  evidence  bofere  Vne 
mh-gistrate  of  Maud's  complicity  with  Dick  Turpin. 

Ee  overtook  the  coach,  and  foiiowwl  the  prisoner  into 
tbe  coon. 

The  same  m.Tgistr:ito  presided  who  had  issued  the 
warrant  to  Mr.  Wriggles,  and  after  the  uaderstanding 
tliey  had  come  to,  there  was  but  little  doubt  that  he  wouIq 
make  out  the  order  for  Maud  to  be  committed  to  Newgate 
to  take  h,°f  trial. 

It  was  i  painful  moment  for  her  when  she  found  her- 
self placed  in  the  dock,  but  she  experienced  some  conso- 
lation when  she  discovered  that  the  people  who  had 
crowded  into  the  court  were  unable  to  gaze  into  her  face, 
as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  them. 

On  her  left  hand  stood  several  police  officers,  and  just 
behind  them  was  the  witness-box. 

Before  her  was  a  table,  at  which  sat  the  magistrate's 
clerk,  and  just  above  him  was  seated  the  magistrate  him- 
self. 

The  charge  against  Maud  was  then  read  over. 

It  set  forth  that  she  was  an  accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin's, 
and  that  she  had  aided  and  abetted  him  against  the  laws 
of  these  realms. 

Maud  was  asked  the  usual  question  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  as  to  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

After  a   moment's   hesitation,    she  said   in  a  choking 


"Not  guilty.'" 

Mr.  Wriggles  then  came  forward,  and  g.ave  evidence 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  prisoner  in  company  with 
Dick  Turpin,  and  mentioned  several  instances,  among 
others,  those  connected  with  the  deserted  mansion,  the 
flight  from  thence,  with  Mr.  Tuttle  and  the  farm- 
house. 

Several  other  officers  were  called,  who  fully  corrobo- 
rat(!d  all  that  Mr.  Wriggles  had  said,  and  then  the 
magistrate  asked  Maud  what  she  had  to  say  for  her  defence. 

She  comprehended,  her  situation  better,  perhaps,  than 
anyone  imagined ;  and  she  said  in  her  defence  only  four 
words,  and  yet  those  words  were  better,  and  produced 
more  effect,  than  if  a  counsel  had  addressed  the  Court  for 
an  hour. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate's  question   she  said  : 

"  I  am  his  wife  1" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  tlien  the  iimgi.strats 
said: 

"  We  cannot  believe  that  until  your  assertion  is  proved. 
If  you  are  the  wife  of  Dick  Turpi u,  the  charge  against 
you  falls  to  the  ground,  but  your  word  is  not  sufficient 
proof.  Your  marriage  certifu-ate  must  be  produced. 
Where  is  it  ?" 

Maud  had  it  not,  aud  recollecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performe'l, 
she  felt  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  proving 
herself  to  be  Dick  Turpin's  wife. 

The  magistrate  repeated  his  question. 

"  Can  you  produce  the  proof  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot !"  she  replied.     "  I  have  it  n»)t." 

"Then  my  duty  is  clear  enough  before  me.  It  is  to 
commit  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  whoa, 
if  you  can  prove  that  which  you  assort  (though  my  own 
conviction  is  that  you  cannot),  you  will  be  ac- 
quitted." 

This  was  but  poor  consolation  for  Maud. 

A.S  for  Mr.  Wriggles,  he  did  not  care  »ery  much  whethet 
she  was  acqu:Ued  or  not ;  he  had  gained  his  object,  wuich 
was  to  have  her  committed  to  Newgate,  for  he  felt  sure 
if  he  did,  that  his  plan  would  go  forward  just  as  he 
wuhed  it,  and  he  should  capture  Dick  Turpin  long  before 
the  sessions  coionenced. 

And  so,  the  esamination  having  neen  concluded,  ilato 
was  Uken  back  to  N  ewgate,  th«re  to  await  her  tru^; 
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BLACK  BB8B  \     OR, 


CHAPTEK  DLXXIV. 

>ESCRIBE3  WHAT  BBFEX    DICK   TURPIN   AT   TUB  QATB8    <^ 

THE   DESERTED   MANSION. 

When  Black  Bess  enabled  Dick  Turpia  to  escape  frot2 
the  very  dangerous  position  by  leaping  through  the 
window  into  the  garden,  it  will  be  remember«vt  that  Jim 
Lickfold  and  his  officers  did  not  attempt  \ny  pursuit, 
because  none  of  them  were  provided  with  horses. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  ere  this  that  Jim  Lickfo'd  wtto 
rather  clever  in  coming  to  conclusions ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  was  quite  correct  when  he  supposed 
that  the  chance  of  tinding  b'^oty  in  the  deserted  mane^ion 
was  at  an  end. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  becanee  he  had  any  idea  himself 
that  he  should  be  likely  to  find  what  he  wanted  that  he 
made  his  way  back  into  the  deserted  mansion,  but  simply 
because  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  his  comrades ;  and  he- 
knew  quite  well  that  they  would  be  more  content  when 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  by  a  rigorous  search  that 
there  was  no  money  there. 

Moreover,  he  felt  constrained  k»  allow  them  to  have 
their  own  way,  in  a  great  measure  because  he  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  this  expedition,  and  had  spoken  of  it 
v-ith  a  very  great  amount  of  confidence — indeed,  assuring 
them  that  they  could  scarcely  fail. 

Now,  however,  they  had  lost  the  chance  of  capturing 
Dick  Turpin  and  getting  the  booty  as  well. 

It  was  Buch  refleetions  as  these,  then,  that  induced  him 
to  listen  to  his  companions  when  they  expressed  so  strong 
a  desire  to  search  the  building,  and  he  accompanied 
them. 

The  task  of  following  tlie  police  officers  in  their  search 
would  not  be  a  very  interesting  one,  because  the  reader 
knows  full  well  that  the  money  they  were  in  search  of 
was  safe  in  Dick  Turpin's  pocket ;  so  we  will  briefly  say 
that,  after  spending  some  hours  in  poking  about  in  every 
corner,  they  at  last  gave  the  job  up  in  despair,  and, 
thoroughly  fatigued  by  their  exertions,  determined  to 
return  to  the  inn  in  order  to  refresh  the  inward  man. 

This  was  done;  and  when  their  appetites  had  been 
satisfied  they  felt  very  much  better,  and  were  inclined  to 
put  up  with  their  defeat  in  a  calm  and  philosophic 
manner. 

Jim  Lickfold,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  sit  idly 
down  when  something  might  be  done  that  would  turn 
out  to  the  advantage  of  all  present,  and  so  his  companions 
found.     He  had  something  else  to  propose. 

"Look  here,  mates,"  he  said.  "Here  we  are.  as  one 
might  say,  on  the  sick  list ;  old  Wriggles  is  off,  and  won't 
trouble  his  blessed  head  about  us — he  will  think  we  are 
staying  here  in  order  to  get  better." 

"So  we  are! — so  we  are!"  cried  the  oflicers. 

"Just  so,"  coincided  Jim;  "but,  then,  I  can't  quite  see 
why  we  should  remain  idle  while  there  is  the  chance  of 
doing  some  good  for  ourselves.  Now,  I  have  got  the  idea 
in  my  head  somehow,  that  these  highwaymen  have  not 
paid  their  last  visit  to  the  deserted  mansion.  They  may 
have  done  so,  of  course ;  but  still,  I  do  not  think  they 
have." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  one  of  his  companions 

"  WeU,  I  can't  tell  you.  You  see,  it's  a  sort  of  feeling 
I've  got  without  knowing  why.  But  this  is  my  proposal : 
We  might  just  as  well  be  sitting  in  that  there  old  man- 
sion as  sitting  here — mightn't  we  ?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  quite  so  comfortablo,"  said  another 
officer. 

"  Well,  I  grant  that  it  mightn't  be  so  comfortahle ;  but 
still,  it  wouldn't  be  so  very  bad  after  aU.  There's  m»uy  a 
worse  crib  than  that,  I  can  tell  you '' 

"  I  know  that."' 

"W<^ll,  then,  to-night,  suppose  we  ail  got  our  horses 
and  ride  over  there.  I'll  show  you  where  we  f-an  put  our 
horses  for  them  to  be  all  right ;  and  we  can  each  &f  us 
take  something  to  sat  and  driuli,  and  so  we  shall  git  tliOre, 
and  be  as  jolly  as  you  please !" 

"And  d  you  think  the  highwaymen  will  come, 
Jim  ?" 

"I  do !  pjomehow,  I  feel  almost  sure  of  it ;  and  ii  we 
AK)  waiting — which  we  might  be  as  well  as  not — we  shall 
have  a  glorious  chance  of  capturing  them !  And,  you 
know,  it's  dead  or  alive  now  !  "We  need  not  stand  on  no 
ceremony  with  them — dead  or  alive  and  the  reward  is 
|il^  the  sa^nr '     Bo,  yo;;  oca  mates,  u  ao  b«  ttiey  come — 


good !  If  they  don't,  why  what  does  it  matter  ?  We 
might  just  as  well  be  sitting — as  I  said  before — in  that  old 
place  as  sitting  here,  where  there  ain't  no  chance  of  oiu 
doing  good  for  ourselves !" 

Tuis  proposal  elicited  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  majority  of  the  oCScers  were  by  no  means  prepos- 
soesed  with  the  deserted  mansion,  and  d^  not  altogether 
like  the  idea  of  staying.  They  would  ha^  ijreferred  the 
inn. 

But  at  last,  througti  putting  his  arguments  m  a  more 
forcible  manner,  Jim  Lickfold  induced  Uiiam  to  accompany 
him  and  try  their  luck. 

"  There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  he  said,  as  soon  ai 
he  had  got  their  decision.  "  Let  s»  order  our  horses  at 
once,  and  we  will  be  off !" 

This  was  done ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  the  Uttle  troop  of  police  ©fficers,  with  Jim 
Lickfold  at  their  head,  took  their  way  towards  the  deserted 
mansion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  they  were  on  their 
way  to  their  destination  they  passed  by  the  place  where 
Dick  Turpin  was  concealed. 

Of  course,  they  had  no  idea  he  was  there,  and  he  was 
too  well  hidden  to  be  discovered  by  any  chance  glance 
that  might  be  given,  and  so  they  passed  on  in  happy 
ignorance. 

The  reader  now  knows  why  they  had  returned. 

After  seeing  them,  Dick  had  thought  fit  to  shift  his 
quarters,  and,  before  he  had  gone,  had  cut  the  warning 
words  on  the  board  on  the  gate. 

Jim  Lickfold  resolved  to  make  himself  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  in  the  deserted  mansion  ;  so  they  broke  opes 
one  of  the  doors,  and  seated  themselves  in  a  spaeious 
apartment  with  a  bow  window,  where  they  made  a 
glorious  fire  by  breaking  up  some  of  the  fm-niture,  aid 
passed  away  the  time  very  agreeably  by  eating,  diinkiig, 
smoking,  and  telling  tales. 

Before  the  day  was  out  they  had  exhausted  the  sug)ly 
of  drink  and  provisions  that  they  had  brought  with  thim, 
so  one  of  their  number  was  instructed  to  ride  over  to  the 
inn  and  bring  more. 

The  officer  set  off  on  this  errand  =  and  as  he  came  iack, 
his  eyes,  of  course,  fell  on  the  wor<L  which  Dick  hal  cut 
on  the  board. 

He  was  a  thick-skulled  fellow,  was  this  officer,  and 
could  not  tell  great  A  from  a  bull's  foot ;  but  he  kn'.w  the 
appearance  of  the  Doara  was  altered,  -so  when  he  gjt  into 
the  mansion  he  told  Jim  Lickfold  what  he  had  seei. 

That  individual's  cmiosity  was  immediately  iroused, 
and,  jumping  up,  he  put  down  his  pipe  and  ha  tened  to 
the  gates. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  saw  the  words  newly  cu  into  the 
wood  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  slapped  Ms  tiighs,  and 
altogether  behaved  himself  in  a  mancer  expres'ive  of  the 
utmost  delight. 

His  comrades  crowded  eagerly  round  him  anxious  to 
know  what  he  meant. 

"  Ton  see  that  board,"  said  Jim.  "It  pro'es  that  I  am 
right — that  it  does !  I  knew  they  wew  comiig  here,  and 
that  proves  it !" 

"  How  80  ? — how  so  ?" 

"  Can't  you  see  ?  Why,  one  of  'em— f  don't  know 
which — by  some  means,  has  found  we  wen  occupying  the 
old  crib.  So,  you  see,  he  has  cut  thes  words  on  the 
board,  so  that,  when  his  companions  come  they  will  know 
that  officers  are  within,  and  so  will  ride  cJ." 

"  Is  that  it,  Jim  '" 

"  Tes ;  I  am  as  sui'e  oi  it  as  that  is  a  ose  that  yo«  bar* 
got  stuck  in  the  middle  of  your  face !  Not  that  it's  any 
ornament — ^but  that's  oeitl  er  here  nor  aere." 

The  men  all  laughed  at  this,  for  ue  officer  to  whom 
Jim  Lickfold  alluded  Imd  a  very  siall,  turn-up  ncs» 
which  bore  a  ludicrous  resemblance  t<a  lump  of  putty. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do, Jim?"  they  asked, 
'  Qow  ij  ill  this  to  end.'" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  mates,  and  then  yovwill  see  what  it  is  to 
have  a  leader  possessed  of  a  'ittle  iommon  sense.  Now 
I'll  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  you.     Just  listen''" 

All  were  silent,  and  Jim  proceer-d  as  follows : — 

"I  said  a  minute  or  two  agothat  one  of  these  high 
waymen — I  don't  know  which-has  found  out  that  we 
are  in  the  mansion,  and,  in  orer  to  let  his  companions 
know  it,  ho  cut  those  words  o.  the  board — not  a  bad 
dodge,    I  must  say  1     Some  mjJjt  not  have  understvoi} 


9U;ai   &r<Hl!z«    ur 


*><>at  was  mcADt  by  it ;  bat  i  rather  think  1  haye  hit  tko 
fight  nail  on  the  head  this  time.  Now,  mates,  FJ  tell 
you  in  half  a  dozen  words  what  I  mean  to  da  I  shall 
pal!  that  board  down,  and  throw  it  away  among  the  tr^es, 
and  so  I  shall  do  away  with  the  warning.  Then  presently 
we  shall  see  some  of  these  gentlemen  riding  to  the  gates 
in  an  easy  sort  of  a  way,  and  then — pop ! — bang  ! — we 
h»ve  them,  for  it's  dead  or  alive,  and  we  can  hide  '^nr- 
selves  close  to  the  gates." 

The  officers  now  fully  understood  wb&t.  was  tneanf..  and 
gave  a  faint  hurrah  to  express  their  delight. 

To  Jim  Lickfold  must  certainly  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  exactly  hit  upon  wnat  had  occurred  ;  but,  as  we 
harfe  already  said,  he  was  rather  clever  in  dravring  con- 
clu-sions  from  any  fact  that  might  be  presented  to  his 
notice. 

The  board  affixed  to  the  gate  was  old  and  rottsa,  so 
they  soon  had  it  down. 

They  broke  it  to  fragments  in  the  process,  but  that  did 
not  matter,  and  they  threw  them  in  different  directions 
fts  far  as  the  strength  of  their  arms  would  allow. 

When  all  this  was  done,  Jim  Lickfold  said : 

"  I  can  see  we  are  in  the  way  o-i  earning  money  We 
eha'n't  be  quite  so  comfortable  as  we  have  been  for  the 
last  few  hours,  but,  Lor'  bless  me !  what  does  that  matter 
when  there  is  money  in  view  ?  We  sha'n't  be  able  to  go 
indoors.  We  must  hide  ourselves  among  this  'ere  vege- 
tation. Of  course  whoever  comes  will  ride  up  to  the 
gate,  and  we  shall  see  them  plain  enough  ;  but,  mind,  you 
are  not  to  fire  until  I  have  spoken,  because,  you  know, 
according  to  law,  I  am  obliged  to  call  upon  them  first  to 
surrender.  I  shall  do  that,  and  you  can  fire  as  soon  as 
ever  you  like  after  I  have  spoken ;  but  mind  you  don't 
give  them  a  chance  of  making  their  escape  !" 

Having  made  all  these  dispositions,  Jim  Lickfold  and 
his  men  placed  themselves  in  ambush  among  the  trees 
close  to  the  gates. 

Here  they  waited  patiently  very  many  hours,  but  no- 
body came  ;  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  living  creature. 

Their  watch,  therefore,  was  a  terribly  dull  affair,  but 
still  Jim  Lickfold  had  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  reconcile  the  others  to  remaining. 

At  last,  when  even  he  was  beginning  to  grow  tired  and 
despairing,  Dick  Turpin  made  hi."  appearance  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  recorded  at  the  end  of  a  former  chapter 

Owing  to  his  having  taken  the  precaution  to  approach 
at  a  walk,  and  in  consequence  of  Black  Boss  having  trod 
on  the  soft,  springy  turf  which  grew  on  both  sides  of  the 
lane,  his  progress  had  been  noiseless,  ami  he  halted  a  few 
paces  off  the  dilapidated  gates  without  the  officers  who 
were  in  hiding  having  the  remotest  notion  that  he  was  so 
clof  e  at  hand. 

Then,  as  we  know,  Dick  hazardously  rode  forward  to 
look  for  some  signs  of  his  companions  having  been  near 
that  spot,  bat  failing  to  find  any,  had  looked  thrcugh  the 
gates. 

It  was  Jim  Lickfold  who,  in  a  loud  voice,  uttered  the 
words: 

"  Surrender,  Dick  Turpin,  or  we  fire !" 

Almost  before  the  last  words  were  out  of  his  mouth, 
the  ofiic^rs,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  had 
given  them,  brought  their  pistols  to  a  level,  and  flr&l 
point-blank  at  the  highwayman. 

It  seemed  an  though  it  was  inevitaoie  mat  Dick  Tur  - 
pin  and  Black  Bess  should  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  it  proved  otherwise. 

A  rapid  movement  saved  his  life. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Dick  Turpin  was  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  oflBcets  in  and  around  that  spot, 
«nd  he  had  been  from  thie  first  perpetually  on  i*'-:  loots* 
ont  lor  them. 

Therefore,  when  he  heard  the  rushing  sound,  ne  •was 
Bot  taken  by  surprise  and  renderrl  motionle&s  wi!h  as- 
tonishment, because  he  knew  full  wjll  what  it  n:oaut. 

The  word  "  surrender"  came  Ei»cr.  his  oars  Lffore  he 
could  turn  Black  Bess  round,  but  ere  Jim  Lickfold  had 
time  to  utter  the  remainder  of  his  brief  r^entonce,  Bla'-.k 
Bess  had  given  one  of  those  terrific  bounds  she  always 
did  when  about  to  gallop  at  full  speed. 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  go  v^  the  lane  towards  the  higb- 
rp*d,  foi  a  double  reason. 

lu  the  first  place,  there  might  have  been  an  ambush  ;  and 
(  Mm  aacoo  j  it  would  have  been  disagreeable  and  dangor- 


o<«  m  ine  extreme  to  have  been  hunted  into  the  iilgn- 
ri'ful  with  this  pack  of  oflioers  at  his  heels. 

Therefore,  he  went  down  the  lane  in  the  opposite 
'*  irer<ion. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  it  did  not  ejvcend  far  in 
liiis  direction,  and  its  temiination  was  formed  by  a  high 
woc-den  paling. 

It  wc  uld  have  been  a  formidable  obstacle  to  many  horses, 
bu>.  to  Black  Boss  it  was  nothing. 

She  cleared  it  with  the  utmost  ease,  aT?d  came  dowB 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  shake  upon  the  soft  turf  meadow 
beyond. 

Then  away  she  went  over  the  open  country  at  a  tre- 
mendous speed  and  both  horse  and  rider  were  quiikly 
lost  to  sight. 

As  before,  Jim  j'.icifold  was  unable  to  institute  an  im- 
mediate DTJ^^it, 

He  diu  ACi  beliisve  it  possible  for  anyone  to  escape  from 
puch  a  riischarge  of  firearms,  or  to  move  quickly  enough 
to  avoiu  the  bullets,  but  Dick  Turpin  had  done  so  and  waa 
gone. 

His  fury  at  this  defeat,  after  he  had  made  so  sure  of 
victory,  is  a  thing  we  shrink  from  describing. 

We  are  quite  incompetent  for  the  task,  and  can  only 
say  that  Jim  Lickfold  behaved  in  so  violent  and  eccentric 
a  manner  that  the  men  who  were  with  him,  although 
mortified  beyond  measure,  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

But  his  rage  and  disappointment  became  subdued  by 
degrees. 

Then,  nothing  daunted  by  his  defeat,  he  said: 

"  Look  here,  mates ;  attend  to  rao,  and  I  hope  you  will  Ve 
of  the  same  mind  as  I  am.  We  are  licked  this  time,  asd  I 
own  it,  but  we  will  try  again.  That  was  Dick  Turpin, 
and  you  see  by  the  way  wo  acted  we  gave  him  time  to 
make  his  escape ;  now  I  firmly  believe  the  others  will 
come.  I  do — it's  a  fact ;  but  if  they  do  come  they'll  have  to 
look  pretty  sharp.  Will  you  agree  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say  ?" 

"Wliatisit?" 

"  It's  illegal — its  wrong;  but  nobody  need  know  that  if 
we  don't  split  upon  it  ourselves,  and  you  wouldn't  be  such 
d — d  fools  as  to  open  your  mouths  and  get  your  nedka 
into  trouble,  would  you?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Jim." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  place  ourselves  so  that  we  can  fire 
the  veiy  moment  anybody  appears  at  the  gates.  That  is 
what  we  will  do ;  and  whether  Dick  Turpin,  or  Claude 
Duval,  or  Sixteen-String  Jack,  we  won't  call  out  to  them 
to  give  them  warning — we  won't  give  them  the  chance  of 
surrendering.  As  soon  as  ever  they  show  their  noses,  we 
will  fire  our  pistols,  and  d — nthe  consequences!" 

With  one  exception,  the  officers  rather  approved  of  this 
cold-blooded  proposition,  and  that  one,  in  a  feeble,  hesi 
tatiug  sort  of  way,  said  : 

"  It's  all  very  well,  Jim,  and  I  don't  say  your  plan  wont 
succaed,  but  doesn't  it  look  a  great  deal  like  murder?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — n  what  it  looks  like,"  returned  Jim. 
"  My  orders  are  to  take  them  dead  or  alivo.  I  have  tried 
to  take  'em  alive,  and  can't  do  it ;  so  now  I  shall  try  to  take 
them  dead,  and  it's  very  odd  tome  if  I  don't  succeed." 


CHAPTEli  DLXXV. 

DICK  TUHPIIf  13  MUCH  PERPLEXED  BY  THE  DIKFICULTIE-S  Of 
HIS  POSITION. 

KVERTTHINQ  which  had  lately  happened,  and  every  hour 
which  had  elapsed,  only  served  to  increase  Dick  Turpin'a 
nneasiness  wi€h  respect  to  the  fate  of  hie  three  comrades. 

He  could  not  help  fancying  that  something  terrible 
had  happened  to  them,  and  he  tortured  his  mind  in 
many  vain  attempts  to  acoount  for  the  long  delay  which 
had  taken  place. 

He  trembled,  too,  for  their  safety  in  ease  they  should 
return  unsuspectingly  to  the  deserted  mansion.  InJeed, 
it  BGomed  to  him  that  their  sole  chance  of  safety  rested 
•pon  his  mooting  with  them  on  their  return,  for  if  they 
rode  np  to  the  gates  unaware  that  the  officers  were  in 
ambush,  thsy  would  assuredly  perish. 

He  could  judge  that  by  what  had  happened  to  himself, 
for  he  know  his  life  had  been  saved  simply  because  ha 
waa  on  his  guard  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make 
a  rapid  movement. 

1  hat  his  three  comrades  had  met  with  mauj  diScoltiea 
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«ad  dangers  on  their  journey  he  felt  certain,  or  so  long  a 
«ielay  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Upon  reaching  the  deserted  mansion,  however,  they 
would  imagine  that  all  their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and 
would  ride  up  to  the  gates  unsuspectingly. 

He  shuddered  when  he  thought  what  would  be  tY  ~b- 
•ult  of  this  actt 

He  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  meet  with  rneui,  and 
felt  that  he  would  gladly  run  into  any  peril — incur  any 
danger — so  I'^ng  as  he  could  manage  to  put  tbem  on  their 
guard. 

That  was  all  ht  "s7anted  to  do,  but  it  seemed  impc.ssible. 

Then,  as  if  his  perplexities  were  net,  enough,  there  was 
the  fact  of  Maud's  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  it  is  quite  certain  Turpin  would 
never  have  left  the  saddle  until  he  had  either  been  slain  or 
succeeded  in  meeting  with  his  three  faithful  comrades. 

Now,  however,  he  was  divided,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do. 

There  was  Maud  a  prisoner  in  a  noisome  Newgate  cell, 
and  all  for  his  sake. 

Was  it  not  clearly  his  duty  to  lone  not  a  moEGBUt  in 
setting  her  at  liberty? 

It  was,  and  he  was  aware  ol  it ;  but  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  at  the  best.  Some  time  would  have  to 
elapse  before  his  object  was  accomplished.  Many  would 
have  shrunk  altogether  from  such  a  task,  believingf  it  to 
be  impossible. 

But  Dick  did  not ;  only  he  was  harassed  with  the  know- 
ledge that  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  important 
business  his  three  comrades  would  be  journeying  on  to 
their  destruction. 

Would  it  be  well,  then,  for  him  to  leave  Maud  where 
she  was  for  a  time,  and  turn,  first  of  all,  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  searching  for  his  companions  ? 

That  seemed  the  wisest  course  to  take;  but  Dick 
could  not  contemplate  with  any  amount  of  patience  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  he  loved  so  well  for  such  a  length  of 
time  an  inmate  of  a  prison  cell. 

Moreover,  he  could  not  tell  what  charge  would  be 
brought  against  her — he  could  not  comprehend  even  the 
ground  or  motive  for  her  arrest;  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  seeking  his  three  friends  she  might  be  placed 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  his  succouring  and  pro- 
tecting arm. 

Continued  reflection,  so  far  from  making  Dick  Turpin's 
position  any  clearer,  only  served  to  complicate  it,  and  he 
felt  that  be  was  fast  growing  distracted. 

"I  cannot  think  this  matter  out  myself,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  I  am  incapable  of  it ;  I  require  some  one  I  can 
consult — some  one  whose  brain  is  clear  and  fertile  in 
invention — some  one  who  will  show  me  the  way  out  of 
this  perplexing  maze." 

Evidently,  this  was  what  Dick  Turpin  did  want ;  but 
where  was  he  to  find  the  counsel  he  required  ? 

This  perplexed  Dick,  and  he  rode  on  for  some  time  in 
eilence,  until,  at  lengtlj,  his  face  lighted  up  as  a  fresh 
thought  occurred  to  him. 

"  Matthew !"  he  said — "  old  Matthew-Gale — that  is  who 
I  want ;  surely,  if  anyone  can  show  me  tiie  way  out  of 
this  difficulty — if  any  human  beiag  has  the  power  to  tell 
me  what  is  best  to  do— he  has !  1  have  had  proofs  of  his 
ability  before  now.  Yes !  I  must  consult  old  Matthew 
Gale;  but  how  can  I  do  that?" 

A  ready  answer  would  have  been  "  Ride  to  Drmy  Lane 
and  see  him;"  but  Dick  Turpin  had  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  when  he  was  tihere  on 
the  last  occasion,  and  he  did  not  doubt,  although  a  long 
time  had  eJapsed  since  then,  that  ttie  same  watch  was  still 
preserved  around  the  premises,  so  ihat  it  wouM  scarcely 
DO  possible  for  him  to  enter  the  old  p\iblio-kous3 
oerceived. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  communicate  with  Mattheiv  t 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  thiulc,  and  was  obliged  to  (•■ome  to 
the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  having  got  himself  out  of 
one  difficulty,  he  had  plunged  himself  into  another. 

Just  at  that  time  his  life  was  more  valua'ule  than  ever 
it  had  been,  not  with  respect  to  himself,  out  with  respect  to 
his  three  comrades,  for  truly  it  was  upon  him  and  him 
tlone,  that  they  depended  for  their  safety. 

So  he  felt  that  he  was  not  just.i  Red  in  mshly  running 
into  any  danger,  and  the  nx  re  he  reflected,  the  more  cpu- 
tinced  did  he  feel   that  it   would   be    hazardous  in  the 
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At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  if  he  could  oal_)  ■ — 
Matthew — if  ho  could  only  talk  the  matter  over  with  h:  y. 
he  would  be  al.lf  to  give  sound  and  practical  advice,  an/'. 
in  all  probability,  sa.y  with  prc'cLsion  wliat  was  the  beiH 
thing  to  be  done 

Dick  passed  his  hand  over  his  bryv^  and  strove  to  be 
calm,  bift  he  could  not  control  his  excitemeur,  which  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  most  distracting  throbbing  in 
the  braia,  which  was  altogether  destructive  to  clear 
thought. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  peril  of  ot'iiers  he  almost 
forgot  his  own  ;  iu  comparison,  it  now  seemed  nothing. 

His  brain  throbbed  and  whirled,  and  minute  Wter 
minute  glided  by  without  his  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  ;  he  was  rendered  more  anxious  than 
ever  by  the  consciousness  that  time  was  passing  while  he 
was  inactive,  when  he  ought  to  be  availing  himself  of 
every  second. 

"If  I  could  but  find  a  messenger," he  said — "some  one 
on  whom  I  could  rely,  who  would  take  a  letter  from  me 
and  deliver  it  to  Matthew  Gale,  all  would  be  well;  but  it 
seems  a  total  impossibility  to  find  anyone  who  would 
perform  this  service." 

He  still  continued  his  course  across  the  country,  taking 
almost  mechanically  the  direction  that  would  lead  him  to 
the  New  Forest. 

S'iddenly  he  emerged  upon  a  common  of  vast  extent. 

It  was  covered  with  gorse  bushes,  and  seemed  to 
stret'Ch  in  every  direction  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach. 

The  vast  expanse  looked  an  ocean  of  prickly  plants. 

The  only  thing  that  broke  in  upon  their  regularity  was 
something  white  in  the  far  distance. 

This  common  was  intersected  by  a  narrow  path,  and 
along  this  Dick  Turpin  proceeded,  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  but  perplexing 
his  brain  in  a  vain  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclu- 
sion. 

Presently,' looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  white  object 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  consisted  of  the  tents 
of  a  gipsy  encampment,  which  had  been  pitched  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  common. 

There  was  a  yellow  caravan  and  several  canvas  tents — 
There  was  every  appearance  of  a  large  tribe  having  taken 
up  their  quarters  iu  this  situation. 

Dick  Turpin  continued  to  gaze  upon  this  scene  without 
feeling  any  particular  interest,  when  all  at  once  he  said  to 
himself : 

"I  remember  now  that  it  was  somewhere  in  this 
locality  that  I  once  encountered  a  tribe  of  gipsies.  Tom 
King  was  with  me  then.  We  were  weary,  having  been 
chased  for  a  long  distance  by  our  foes.  They  granted  us 
safe  shelter,  and  allowed  us  to  depart  in  peace.  They 
weie  faithful,  for  they  made  no  attempt  to  betray  us 
This  may  be  a  similar  tribe.  I  may  be  able  to  remain 
with  them  for  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
their  number  may  be  willing  to  be  my  messenger  to 
Drury  Lane.  They  could  have  no  possible  suspicion  of 
who  I  am." 

The  more  Dick  thought  over  this  idea,  the  more  he  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  he  resolved  at  any  rate  to  make  the 
trial. 

If  he  fafled,  he  would  have  to  think  of  something  else 

Accordingly,  te  quitted  the  narrow  path  which  all 
along  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  made  his  way  in  a 
direct  Kne  for  the  encampment,  which  was  about  two 
hundred  yards  off  on  his  right  hand. 

Before  he  had  gone  far,  a  man,  who  had  been  lying 
down  on  the  grass,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  demaude  1  his 
business. 

There  was  something  about  the  man's  voice,  manner, 
and  appearance  tbit  was  familiar  to  DicK  and  he  looked 
closely  at  him. 

"  I  am  an  outcast  from  the  house-dwellers,  like  your- 
self, and  stand  in  need  of  a  little  rest  and  shelter.  If  you 
will  accord  it  to  me,  I  will  pay  you  liberally." 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,"  said  the  man.  "  Tou  are 
welcome !" 

"Then,"  returned  Turpin,  "where  have  you  soen 
me  ?" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  aga  now ;  but  another  was  with  you. 
It  was  not  far  from  this  spot  " 

"  I  remember  now  quite  well,"  said  Dick.     "  la  thia 
the  same  tribe  among  the  members  of  which    I    on 
belon  found  a  refuge  from  my  foos  ?" 
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••  It  Ib.  You  havB  broken  bread  with  as,  aad  you  are 
welcome.  Follow  me— I  will  lead  you  to  the  enceatp- 
iteot." 

Dick  dismonnted^  and  walked  by  the  side  of  the  gipsy, 
ft>r  ho  was  anxious  to  conciliate  him. 

Upon  reaching  the  encampment,  the  gipsy  clapped  his 
bauds,  and  cried : 

"  Sfibel— Sebel !" 

tb  response  to  this  call,  a  tall,  vigorous  lad  came 
fnrward. 

Turpin  recognised  him  as  the  one  who  had  before 
tekcn  charge  of  the  horses. 

He  was  called  for  this  purpose  now,  and  he  led  Bfack 
Besa  away  to  a  little  distance,  and  placed  her  along  with 
tbe  horses  belonging  to  the  tribe. 

Dick  Turpin  was  well  remembered  by  most  of  those 
who  were  present,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was 
fai  a  few  moments  quite  at  home,  and,  throwing  off  his 
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perplexity,  he  laughed  and  chatted  with  them  as  iouagL 
they  had  been  friends  for  years  and  years. 

At  length  he  approached  me  subject  that  was  so  im- 
portant to  him. 

"  I  want  to  send  to  London,"  he  said.  "  Who  is  there 
among  you  who  would  undertake  the  task  of  delivering  • 
letter  ?  That  is  all  I  want  done.  Of  course  the  letter  is 
an  important  one." 

A  brief  discussion  look  place  after  Turpin  thus  spoke, 
and  a  gipsy,  who  seemeJ  to  hold  some  authority  over  the 
rest,  rose  and  eaid : 

"  There  is  not  one  here  who  would  not  gladly  perform 
the  service  you  require.  All  you  have  to  Jo  is  to  look 
around  you  and  make  your  selection.  Whoever  yon 
pick  out  will  go." 

"I  would  rather  you  find  a  messenger  for  tae,"0^i 
Dick.     "  I  should  much  prefer  that." 

"Let  me  go,"  said  some  oae,  in  a  tdit  and  maiMf 
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voice — "  let  me  go  !  I  will  deliver  your  letter 
safely  !" 

Dick  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  words  had  been 
uttered  by  a  girl  who,  but  for  the  extreme  swarthineea 
of  lier  complexion,  would  have  been  singularly  beautiful. 

Her  age  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen,  and 
as  he  gazed  into  her  countenance,  Dick  saw  that  she 
was  gifted  with  no  ordinary  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
viction came  over  him  that,  had  ho  been  enabled  to  se- 
lect from  thousands,  he  could  not  have  picked  one  more 
suitable.  '% 

That  the  girl  would  be  faithful  he  did  not  doubt — that 
she  would  be  cautious  and  secret  he  was  sure, 

"  You  shall  go,"  he  said.  "  You  will  suit  me  ad- 
mirably, and  you  shall  bo  well  rewarded  for  the  task  I 
wish  you  to  perform." 

A  pleased  smile  lighted  up  the  handsome  countenance 
of  the  young  girl  as  she  murmured  her  thanks,  and  asked 
when  she  should  depart. 

"In  a  few  moments,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "I  have 
only  the  letter  to  write." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose  from  the  side  of  those  near  whom 
he  had  been  sitting,  and,  going  to  a  little  distance,  felt 
in  his  pockets  for  writing  materials. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  memorandum  book. 

Ho  turned  over  the  leaves  until  he  came  to  one  upon 
which  there  was  no  writing,  and  then,  wetting  the  lead 
pencil  with  his  lips,  ho  pressed  heavily  upon  the  paper, 
BO  that  there  should  be  no  fear  of  what  he  wrote  be- 
coming obliterated. 

It  took  him  but  a  few  moments  to  write  the  following 
letter : 

"  Dear  Matthew, 

"I  am  in  serious  trouble  and  'perplexitij,  and  am 
greatly  in  need  of  your  advice.  I  am  now  staying  ivith 
some  jnendlij  gipsies,  one  of  whom  has  agreed  to  be  the 
bearer  of  tltis  letter. 

"  I  cannot  come  to  you,  because  I  know  your  house  is 
watched.  Will  you,  then,  add  one  more  favour  to  those 
you  have  already  conferred  upon  me,  by  meeting  me  at 
nirjht-fall  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  on  the  Finchley 
Road '}  You  know  the  spot.  1  ivill  be  there  at  dusk, 
and  luait  till  you  arrive.    Don't  fail  to  come ! 

''DICK. 

"  P.S. — I  have  told  the  bearer  that  you  will  give  her 
two  guineas  when  you  receive  this  letter,  I  adopt  this 
precaution  in  order  to  ensure  its  delivery." 

Dick  folded  the  paper  up,  and  secured  it  as  well  as  he 
■was  able.  Going  to  the  young  girl,  he  placed  it  in  her 
hand,  and  gave  her  a  guinea,  saying  : 

"  Deliver  this  letter  with  all  speed  to  Matthew  Gale, 
the  landlord  of  the  White  Horse,  in  Drury  Lane.  Be 
sure  you  give  it  to  no  otlier  person.  It  an  attempt 
is  made  to  wrest  the  paper  from  you,  destroy  it,  but  do 
not  let  it  be  seen  by  anyone  save  the  person  I  have 
mentioned.  When  he  gets  it,  he  will  give  you  two 
guineas  for  a  reward." 

The  girl  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  seemed  much  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  obtaining  so  much  money,  and 
she  started  off  upon  her  errand  without  delay. 

It  was  a  long  journey  that  she  had  to  perform  ;  but 
Dick  Turpin  was  well  aware  that  the  gipsies  were  fleet 
of  foot,  and  were  indifferent  as  to  the  distance  they 
might  have  to  travel. 

As  he  watched  her  form  gradually  recede  from  his 
view,  a  feeling  of  calm  content  stole  over  Dick  Turpin's 
heart,  and  he  felt  almost  as  though  his  perplexities  wore 
over.  *^ 

"  Such  a  girl  as  that,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  will 
never  be  suspected  of  being  a  messenger  of  mine.  With 
all  their  cleverness,  the  police  officers  would  never  think 
of  that.  I  have  the  most  implicit  faith  in  her  fidelity. 
Old  Matthew  will  receive  the  letter  safe  enough,  and  1 
am  indeed  mistaken  in  my  estknate  of  him  if  he  is  not  on 
the  spot  I  have  named  at  the  time  1  have  appointed." 

Dick  Turpin  remained  for  some  Mme  longer  with  the 
gipsies,  but  as  time  began  to  pass  away,  his  anxiety  re- 
turned. 

A  thousand  fears  crept  into  his  heart,  and  at  last  un- 
able to  remain  inactive  any  longer,  he  called  for  Black 
Bess,  gave  a  liberal  gratuity  to  every  member  of  the 
tribe,  and  then,  bidding  them  farewell,  he  sprang  into 
the  saddle,  and  rode  away. 


CHAPTEE  DT.XXVI. 

RELATES     HOW   TOM    KINO  AND   HIS   TWO    COMEADES 
OBTAIN    POSSESSION   OF    THREK   FRESH    HORSES. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  gave  any  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tom  King  and  his  two  comrades  that,  although 
Dick  Turpin's  pioceedings  ave  of  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  character,  v,'e  feel  wonstrained  to  leave  him 
for  a  time,  while  we  return  to  those  in  whose  fortunes, 
it  is  hoped,  an  almost  equal  amount  of  interest  is  felt. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  when 
we  last  saw  the  three  highwaymen  was  wlien  they  had 
managed  to  effect  a  most  daring  escape  from  the  road- 
side inn. 

They  had  taken  possession  of  three  horses  belonging 
to  the  police  officers,  and  on  these  they  had  galloped  off, 
until  they  quite  got  out  of  reach  of  their  pursuers. 

Then  they  paused,  and  congratulated  each  other  upon 
their  good  fortune,  and  then  they  began  to  wonder  how 
they  were  to  manage  to  obtain  possession  of  their  own 


The  horses  they  had  taken  from  the  police  officers 
were  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  and  not  at  all  suited 
to  them. 

But  it  seemed  little  short  of  madness  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  inn  to  take  possession  of  them. 

A  long  discussion  was  held  upon  this  point,  and 
eventually  it  was  determined  that  it  would  bo  running 
too  much  risk  to  return  to  the  inn,  so  at  the  same  time 
they  abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  so,  and  the  hope  of 
recovering  their  steeds. 

"  And  now  we  have  come  to  this  determination,"  said 
Tom  King,  "  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  we  are  to  do.  These  horses  will  be  worse 
than  useless  to  us.  It  often  happens  that  our  lives  de- 
pend upon  the  swiftness  of  our  horses." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  any  better  ?"  asked  Claude  Duval. 
"  We  have  money,  and  yet  not  enough  to  buy  three 
horses  of  the  kind  we  require,  even  if  we  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  meet  with  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
them." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  post-town,  Tom  ?"  asked 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  suddenly. 

"About  twenty-three  miles,  I  should  think.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  1  have  thought  of  a  plan." 

"  To  obtain  fresh  horses  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  it  is." 

"  Willingly.  It  is  but  a  rude,  half-formed  idea  at 
present ;  but  still,  I  think  we  shall  bo  able,  between  us, 
to  make  something  of  it.     Listen." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  then  communicated  his  idea  to 
his  friends,  and  they  highly  approved  of  it. 

What  this  scheme  was  will  be  best  seen  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  worked  out. 

Tom  King  considered  a  moment,  so  as  to  make  quite 
sure  of  the  direction  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  and  then 
he  led  the  way. 

They  trotted  on  pleasantly  enough. 

Had  it  been  daylight,  the  probability  is  that  they 
would  scarcely  have  met  with  anyone  ;  but  as  it  was 
night,  they  had  all  the  road  to  themselves. 

The  horses  they  bestrode  were  terribly  knocked  up, 
and  neither  whip  nor  spur  had  the  least  effect  in  accele- 
rating their  speed. 

Luckily,  the  road  was  good,  and  so,  at  a  shambling 
kind  of  trot,  they  went  towards  the  next  town. 

On  their  way,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  series 
of  misfortunes  they  had  met  with  from  the  time  they 
had  sought  for  the  miser's  gold. 

It  seemed  as  though  their  excursion  would  result  iu 
nothing  but  disappointment,  for  on  every  hand  they 
met  with  nothing  but  reverses. 

It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  when  Tom  King  raised 
his  riding-whip  and,  pointing  in  advance,  said: 

"Yonder,  my  friends,  is  Winchester." 

"  How  far  are  we  from  it  now  ?" 

"  Two  miles  at  the  most." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Jack,  "comes the  consideration — 
shall  we  ride  into  the  town  upon  these  horses,  or  shall 
we  abandon  them  and  enter  upon  foot  ?" 

"  I  should  say  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  them," 
replied  Tom  King ; "  they  are  not  of  the  slightest  servioe 
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to  OS,  ftnd  tbey  might  be  recognised  by  their  trappings 
ma  belonging  to  the  police  force.  I  fancy  'Ve  shall  be 
avoii^ing  a  serious  danger  by  getting  rid  of  them." 

"That  ia  precisely  my  opinion,"  said  Sixt«en-Stri jg 
Jact^  "and  we  shall  do  mueh  better  oxj  foot  than  on 
horseback." 

"  So  we  shall,"  chimed  in  Claude  Duval ;  "  and,  as  we 
have  such  a  little  way  to  go,  1  think  we  had  better  dis- 
mount here,  and  drive  the  horses  off  over  the  floldB.  If 
we  ride  nearer,  we  may  be  seen ;  and  then  such  an 
extraordinary  proceeding  would  be  sure  to  excite  ourioejty, 
if  not  suspicion." 

His  two  comrades  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself, 
and  they  all  three  dismounted. 

Before  they  abandoned  the  horses,  they  took  care  to 
possess  themsolvea  of  tho  pL-iols  that  were  iu  the 
holsters. 

Close  at  hand,  there  was  a  gate  leading  i&to  a 
meadow. 

This  the  highwaymen  opened,  and  then  they  drove  the 
horses  into  the  field. 

While  thus  engaged,  they  believed  they  had  not  been 
seen  by  any  human  being,  and  accordingly  they  toiifc 
their  way  towards  Winchester  with  vory  great  confidence 
indeed. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  were  quickly  reached,  and 
as  they  walked  boldly  along  one  of  the  streets,  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  said : 

"Now,  do  not  forget  the  details  of  our  scheme.  Walk 
boldly  and  fearlessly,  and  assume,  if  you  can,  the  air  of 
one  who  belonged  to  the  whole  place." 

His  comrades  laughed,  and  passed  on,  vaM)  at  length 
they  paused  before  a  large  and  very  pretentioaa  clothier's 
shop. 

It  was  the  finest  in  all  the  city,  and  the  three  high- 
waymen walked  in  with  an  admirably-assumed  njixeless- 
uess. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  shop  they  were  met  by  a  boy, 
who  was  carrying  the  shutters,  for  the  time  for  closing 
the  premises  had  arrived. 

A  man  who  was  behind  the  counter  gave  a  smirking 
sort  of  a  smile,  and  a  low  bow,  as  he  desired  to  know  his 
customers'  pleasure. 

"  We  want  some  ready-made  garments,"  said  Tom 
King.     "  Have  you  any  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  tho  reply.  "We  have  plenty  in  stock  of 
all  kinds." 

"  Well,  we  wish  to  look  at  some  officers'  undress  uni- 
forms." 

'  We  can  suit  you  then,  gentlemen,  exactly.  Please 
step  this  way." 

Our  friends  were  ushered  into  a  large  room  behind  the 
shop,  which  was  piled  with  garments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

"  The  quality  must  be  first-rate,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack. 

"  We  have  none  but  the  best  quality,"  said  tho  shop- 
man, producing  the  articles  the  highwaymen  had  men- 
tioned. 

They  were  looked  over,  and,  finally,  our  friends  chose 
three  suits  which  they  imagined  would  fit  them  exactly, 
and  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  Jack  had 
conceived,  and  which  they  had  moulded  into  form. 

"  Where  can  T  send  them  for  you,  gentlemen  ?"  asked 
the  tailor. 

"Nowhere,"  oaid  Tom  King;  "but,  if  you  would  allow 
ua,  we  should  be  glad  to  exchange  our  clothing  here,  as  we 
have  an  important  visit  to  pay  to-night." 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen,  by  all  meaas  !  You  c»p  havo 
this  room  to  yourselves." 

The  highwaymen  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  very  great  improve- 
ment was  visible  in  their  appearance. 

The  costume  set  off  their  figures  to  great  advantage, 
and  they  contemplated  each  other  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  This  will  do  bravely  i"  said  Tom  King, — "  we  skji 
be  able  to  carry  out  our  scheme  now,  never  fear !" 

Having  completed  their  toilets,  whey  paid  for  the 
clothing,  and  departed. 

We  fancy  our  readers  will  be  sor^ewhat  surprised  when 
we  state  that,  after  leaving  the  tailor's  shop  in  their  new 
attire,  the  highwavmen  walked  direct  to  the  largest  and 
b^t  hotel  is  t.Jve  c»t^,  , 


I  Their  appearance  was  rather  distinguished,  and  they 
were  received  with  every  possible  mark  of  politenesa. 

They  announced  their  intention  of  taking  up  their 
quarters  there  for  several  days. 

Apartments  were  placed  at  their  service,  and,  having 
partaken  of  a  good  supper,  they  slept  peacefully  all  night 
in  the  chambers  which  had  been  allotted  to  them. 

It  was  clear  that  no  one  had  the  least  suspicion  with 
regard  to  their  identity. 

They  partook  of  breakfast  in  great  style,  and  then, 
Stuumoning  the  landlord,  Tom  said  : 

"  Wo  want  to  take  a  little  journey  between  now  and 
dinner-time, — can  you  recommend  us  to  any  place  whera 
we  can  hire  three  good  horses  for  a  few  hours  ?" 

The  landlord  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  his  guests ;  so,  with  a  blaud  ^mile,  k« 
said: 

"  Certainly — I  can  give  you  the  information  you  re- 
quire, i  will  write  down  the  address  on  the  bact  oi  ono 
of  my  cards,  and  then  you  will  find  that  the  uost  horses 
in  his  stable  will  be  at  your  service." 

While  speaking  these  words,  the  landlord  took  a  card 
from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  an  address  on  the  back  ot  it. 

Our  friends  thanked  him,  and  took  their  leave,  having 
first  Oxdered  a  sumptuous  dinner. 

Upon  gaining  the  street,  they  walkeu  boldly  towards 
the  livery  stable-keeper's  whose  address  had  been  given 
them,  and  on  their  way  they  could  scarcely  conceal  the 
exultation  which  they  felt. 

Their  plan  had  succeeded  veiy  much  better  than  they 
j  had  dared  to  anticipate. 

,  Now  that  they  had  a  species  of  recommendation  from 
the  landlord  of  tho  chief  hotel  in  the  city,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  hiring  horses. 

They  found  they  had  only  about  five  hundred  yards 
to  go. 

They  found  the  keeper  of  the  stables  superintending 
the  dressing  of  a  horse,  which  apparently  had  been  in- 
jured by  a  Sill. 

He  came  towards  our  friends  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  them,  and  Tom  King,  glancing  at  the  card,  said  : 

"  We  are  staying  at  the  Stork  Hotel,  and  upon  inform- 
ing the  landlord  that  we  wished  to  hire  three  first-dasa 
horses  for  a  few  hours,  ho  recommended  us  to  coaie  to 
you." 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen.    I  am  much  obliged." 

Tom  handed  tua  caid  to  the  keeper  of  the  stabics,  who 
immediately  recognised  the  handwriting  of  tho  landlord, 
who  happened'  to  be  a  particular  frieud  of  his,  and  ho 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was  right,  and  hoped  he 
had  got  hold  of  three  good  customers. 

He  treated  our  friends  with  an  overwhelming  ainouni 
of  respect,  and  had  all  tho  horses  brought  out  into  the 
yard,  in  order  that  they  might  make  their  selection. 

Our  friends  choso  throe  magnificent  creatures,  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  pounds  apiece. 

"You  know  how  to  cho<.5se  horse's,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  livery  stable-keeper;  "those  are  the  throe  best 
animals  in  my  staiyles." 

"  They  are  very  tine  indeed  !"  said  the  highwaymen, 
with  one  voice. 

"  They  are  as  good  as  they  are  handsome,  as  you  wiD 
find  as  soon  as  you  mount." 

The  horses  were  got  ready,  and  the  best  saddles  and 
bridles  on  the  premises  were  put  upon  thent,  and  then 
our  friends  mounted,  and,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  their 
heads,  trotted  out  of  the  stable-yard  into  the  street. 

The  keeper  of  the  livery  stables  came  to  the  top  of  the 
yard,  and,  standing  there,  watched  them  ride  oS  down  the 
streci- 

"  Tbey  are  good  riders,"  he  said  to  the  ostler,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  "  and  will  show  the  horses  off  to 
advantage.     I  fancy  they  will  turn  out  good  customers." 

He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  all  his  life,  and  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  he  saw  them  disappear  round  the 
comer,  he  little  thought  that  he  had  seen  his  three  horses 
(oi  the  last  time. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  siables,  the 
/■Jghwaymen  resolved  to  allow  thoix  horses  to  make  speed, 
and  off  they  flew  at  a  gallop,  -rhich  delighted  them 
bejond  measure. 

At  last  they  slackened  their  pace,  and  Tom  King  ex- 
claimed : 

•*I  femcj  we  have  got  far  enough  now  to  ba  ont  df 
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reach  of  any  danger.  It  was  a  good  plan  of  yours,  Jack, 
and  but  for  you  it  would  never  have  succeeded." 

"  They  are  splendid  creatures  indeed,"  added  Claude 
l>uval.  ''I  fancy  they  will  suit  us  admirably.  At  any 
rate,  we  shall  nev«r  have  any  room  to  comp^lsia  of  the 
high  price  we  gave  for  them, 

Jack  laughed. 

"If  we  lose  our  horses  again,  I  shall  not  think  so 
seriously  of  it.  Wt  sl'-'Ul  be  able  to  put  this  scheme  into 
pi  act  ice  again." 

"1  hope  we  shall  I  spared  the  necessity,"  ssaid  Tom 
K;'-:g,   "  for  we  shall  ^ever  get  finer  cattle  than  wo  have 

DOW." 

"  And  we  are  in  every  respect  in  capital  condition  for 
tho  road.     All  we  want  pow  is  a  good  adventure." 

"A  profitable  one,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Claude,  "  for  the  state  of  the  exchequer  is 
rather  low  just  at  the  present  time.  All  the  money  we 
possess  is  that  which  we  took  from  the  horse-coper,  and 
since  making  our  purchases  in  Winchester  its  amount  has 
eensibly  diminished. 

"  1  suppose  so,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it 
is  very  prudent  of  us  to  be  riding  along  the  road  in  this 
««shion  by  broad  daylight.  We  may  pass  unnoticed,  and 
Jet  we  are  running  a  great  risk  of  being  recognised." 

"  It  is  certain  we  can't  commence  business  until  after 
dark,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  But  what  ore  we  to 
do  until  then  ?" 

"  Don't  stop  at  an  inn,  whatever  you  do  1"  cried  Claude. 
"  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  that !' 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  wood  of  conbiderable  extent 
yonder," exclaimed  Tom  King.  "Among  those  trees  we 
ehall  certainly  find  some  retired  spot  where  we  can  pass 
the  time  between  now  and  nightfall." 

"  Agreed !  Let  us  repair  there  at  once.  I  might  say 
that  we  want  for  nothing,  and  we  can  rest  ourselves,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  for  the  night's  fatigue,  and  our  horses  will 
do  very  well  in  grazing  round  the  trees." 

The  wood  Tom  King  had  spoken  of  was  little  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  was  separated  *rom  the 
road  along  which  they  were  travelling  by  a  piece  of 
waste  ground,  which  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
various  stunted  shrubs. 

Before  they  left  the  high-road  the  highwaymen  were 
careful  to  look  up  and  down  it,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
DO  one  was  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  then,  feel- 
ing satisfied  upon  this  point,  they  turned  their  horses' 
heads  to\rards  the  wood,  and,  despite  the  uuevenness  of 
the  grouB  d  over  which  they  had  to  take  their  way,  pressed 
into  a  hard  gallop. 

A  vei-y  few  moments  served  to  bring  them  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and,  happening  to  find  a  broad  leafy 
glade  covered  v/ith  green  turf,  they  continued  along  it 
until  they  reached  its  termination. 

Then,  plunging  amid  the  dense  mass  of  foliage,  they 
Bclected  a  suitable  spot  to  halt  in,  and,  slipping  from  their 
Badilles,  removed  the  bits  from  their  horses'  mouths,  and 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  aa  tli9  ciicumstances 
would  allow. 


CHAPTER  DLXXVn 

TOM     KINO,     CLAUDE    DUVAL,     AND    SIXTEEN-STROTO    JACK 
MKET  WITH    A  PROFITABLE  ADVKNTUJiK. 

The  hours  intervening  between  noon  and  nightrall  slowly 
passed  away,  or  appeared  to  do  so  to  our  friends,  who 
were  impatient  in  the  highest  degree. 

At  last,  however,  the  welcome  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall  around,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  they  began  to  make  pieparations  for  their  ex- 
cursion. 

They  had  but  little  to  do,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
quite  ready. 

A*  a  simple  matter  ot  precaution,  they  took  their  way 
through  the  wood,  and  emerged  from  it  at  a  different 
point  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 

Tom  King  was  their  guide,  and  an  occasional  giance  up 
at  the  stars  in  the  si'/  enabled  him  to  pxoceed  with  great 
precision. 

"  Here  is  the  high-roaa  at  last,"  he  a&id,  "iv.i  h'"e  are 
wo  in  readiness  for  an  adventure." 

"I  can  speak  for  myself,"  said  Claude ;  'battheefi" 
ventures  to-uit;ht.  l>eaT  in  mind,  must  all   ba  M  a  profit- 


ftWe  nature.    We  have  already  been  kbeent  from    the 

disserted  mansion  for  too  lengthened  a  period,  and  1  aa 
ail  lions  to  get  back." 

'  So  Atn  t,"  said  Tom  King — "  exceedingly  so ;  and  I 
will  ende&voTur  to  prevent  any  further  delay.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  tell  what  may  have  taken  place  during 
our  absence,  and  although  Dick  was  evidently  recovering, 
yet  he  was  in  a  precariotis  state,  and  may  have  had  a  re- 
lapse." 

"Let  us  hope  not,"  said  Sixteen-Strmg  Jack.  "lam 
no  less  desirous  of  getting  back  than  you  are  ;  but  I  don't 
at  all  relish  the  idea  of  returning  without  any  money  at 
all.  It  seems  unfortunate,  after  running  so  many  risks, 
and  coming  so  neax  to  success,  that  we  should,  after  a]>l< 
lose  every  guinea  of  the  miser's  gold." 

"Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best," said  Tom  King. 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so,  perhaps,"  said  Clan. to, 
"  if  we  had  made  up  for  our  loss  in  some  other  way ;  but 
as  it  is,  we  are,  I  might  almost  say,  empty-handed." 

"  One  good  night's  adventures,  however,  will  remedy 
all  that,"  said  Tom  King,  "and  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
make  our  minds  up  to  is  this,  that  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  any  interesting  adventure  that 
may  befall  us." 

"  There's  the  difficulty,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  but,  in 
the  first  place,  doesn't  a  stage-coach  run  to  Winchester  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Shall  we  have  any  probability  of  meeting  with  it  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Tom  King.  "I  am  toler- 
ably familiar  with  this  part,  but  yet,  I  could  not  say  at 
what  hour  the  coach  arrives  at  and  departs  from  the 
town." 

"  We  will  ride  on,  then,  and  trust  to  meeting  it. 
Between  the  three  of  us,  we  shall  not  have  much  trouble 
in  stopping  it,  and  we  are  sure  to  obtain  a  large  sum  from 
so  many  passengers." 

"  Something  is  coming  now,"  exclaimed  Tom  King, 
suddenly.  "  It  may  be  the  stage-coach,  and  it  may  not ;  at 
any  rate,  we  wiU  draw  to  one  side,  and  await  the  re- 
sult." 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  said  Claude.  "  If  it  is  the  coach, 
we  could  not  have  found  a  spot  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose." 

This  was  true  enough,  for  our  friends  had  just  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  hollow  in  the  road,  which,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, was  plunged  in  deeper  darkness  than  the  rest 
of  the  highway. 

Before  them,  looking  towards  London,  was  a  very  steep 
hill,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  down  this  hill  some 
vehicle  was  coming. 

Listening  a  moment,  the  highwaymen  unanimously 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  stage-coach, 
and  awaited  its  arrival  with  the  greatest  impatience. 

"  We  are  all  right !"  said  Tom  King.  "  That's  the 
stage-coach,  and  in  order  to  come  down  such  a  steep  hill 
as  that,  they  will  be  sure  to  skid  one  of  the  wheels. 
When  they  reach  the  bottom  they  will  pull  up  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  slipper,  and  then  we  shall  have 
a  glorious  chance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  cry  '  stand !'  We  shall  only  have  to  say 
'  deliver,'  for  the  coach  will  be  stopped  already." 

"  Hash !     Be  prepared !     Now  it's  coming !" 

Unconscious  of  the  danger  that  was  awaiting  H,  the 
stage-coach  came  rolling  down  the  hill,  and,  as  Tom  had 
foretold,  tno  driver  pulled  up  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
guard  got  down  from  behind  in  order  to  releatj  the 
wheel. 

This  was  the  moment  tho  highwaymen  chose  for 
action. 

It  seoncd  to  the  driver  as  though  Tom  King  became 
suddenly  developed  out  of  the  darkness,  aa  with  one 
bound  he  reached  the  stage-coach,  and,  presenting  a 
pistol,  cried : 

"  Drop  the  rains  and  sit  still,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 

At  the  same  time  Claude  Duval  hastened  towards  the 
coach,  and,  seeing  the  guard  in  the  act  of  unskidding  the 
wheel,  he  seized  him  by  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  before 
the  guard  knew  what  had  happened,  he  found  himself 
head-over-hoels  in  a  muddy  ditch  that  ran  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 

A  chorus  of  screams  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
now  ensued,  and  the  passengers  oa  the  roof  gave  vent  t«l 
I  sundry  profane  <«tlia. 
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Bixteen-String  Jack  made  his  way  with  all  speed  t& 
•ne  of  the  doors- >f  the  coach,  and  as  the  window  had 
already  been  let  down,  he  thrust  hia  head  into  the 
faiterior. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
oooUy ;  "  there  will  be  no  harm  done,  and  the  delay  will 
be  trifling,  providing  yiu  have  the  good  sense  to  hand 
over  without  resistanc*  whatever  valuables  you  carry 
*bout  with  you !" 

A  complete  silence  followed  this  demand,  and  Bixteen- 
String  Jack  put  his  head  still  further  into  the  coach,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  persons  occuj)»^  it,  few  wit'^'u  all 
was  dark.      » 

Suddenly  I.  jnarp  clicking  sound  came  upon  his  ears,  and 
he  turned  like  lightning  in  the  direction  from  which  ifc 
came. 

His  eyes  were  now  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  he 
eaw  seated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  veUcle  a  young  man 
who,  with  a  cry  of  rage,  was  cocking  his  pistol  agai»-  »* 
having  missed  fire  the  firet  time. 

"  Don't  meddle  with  things  you  know  nothing  about !" 
Baid  Sixteen-String  Jack,  calmly.  "  You  are  not  used  to 
firearms — I  can  see  that  plainly  enough !  I  hope  no  one 
else  will  be  foolish  enough  to  follow  your  example.  At 
any  rate,  they  shall  see  how  I  will  serve  you !" 

While  speaking  these  words,  Bixteen-String  Jack 
leaned  still  further  into  the  coach,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  man  who  held  the  pistol  by  the  coat  collar. 

Then,  placing  his  left  hand  against  the  side  of  the 
coach,  Sixteen-String  Jack  put  forth  his  utmost  strength, 
and  dragged  the  man  completely  through  the  window. 

He  released  his  hold,  and  then,  \nth  a  cry  of  terror 
and  pain,  the  traveller  fell  into  the  road. 

"  Would  anyone  else  like  similar  treatment  ?"  said  Jack, 
as  calmly  as  ever.  "  I*  not,  just  comply  with  my  demands ; 
if  you  refuse,  the  coacn  will  be  very  much  behind  its  time 
when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  its  journey  !" 

"Take  that,"  said  some  on^,  in  a  gruff  voice, — "there's 
my  purse,  and  I  hope  you  will  buy  a  rope  with  the 
money !" 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  do  that,"  said 
Jack  — "  the  country  will  find  me  one  frse  of  ex- 
pense !" 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  sjioken  in  jest,  as  the  old 
proverb  says,"  replied  the  passenger  who  had  given  the 
purse.  "  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turniug 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  "  follow  ray  example !  Take 
my  word  for  it,  it's  the  best  thing  you  can  do :  it's  the 
only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  these  gentry  !" 

"Attend  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  of  common  sense  !" 
eaid  Sixteen-String  Jack,  with  so  much  mock  solemnity 
that  the  passengers  could  not  forbear  a  smile,  although 
they  had  the  prospect  of  losing  their  money  80  close 
before  them. 

The  words  spoken  by  the  traveller  with  the  gruff  voice 
evidently  produced  an  effect  upon  the  rest,  for  various 
articles  of  value  were  handed  to  Jack  without  his 
being  put  to  the  trouble  of  renewing  his  demand. 

When  he  looked  at  the  speaker,  however,  he  did  not 
wonder  that  his  words  should  be  so  well  attended  to,  for 
he  was  very  tall  and  very  stout — being,  in  fact,  rather 
larger  than  human  beings  of  the  ordinary  size. 

The  highwayman  had  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  generally  the  biggest  man  who  sways  the  opinions 
of  his  fellows.  It  would  almost  seem  that  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  a  colossul  body  and  a  colossal 
mind  must  go  together. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  rapidly  placed  the  articles  in  his 
pocket  as  they  were  handed  to  him,  and  finding  he  had 
taken  a  very  considerable  booty,  ho  made  a  bow  and  said : 

"That  will  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen— you  will  be  mo- 
lested no  further.  For  what  you  have  given  me  I  am 
much  obliged!  Please  to  remembet  that  I  have  only 
taken  what  you  have  offered !" 

"A  good  joke  that!"  said  th^  gigantic  traveller — "a 
very  good  joke!  Upon  my  word,  the  fellow  deserves 
something ;  and  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  if  yoo  do 
lose  your  purse  on  the  highway  ?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  much  to  you,  sir,  who  nave 
plenty  of  money  to  spare,"  said  a  man,  in  a  shrill,  piping 
voice,  whose  personal  appearance  somehow  or  other 
seemed  to  resemble  a  weasel.  "  it  don't  much  matter  to 
you ;  but  as  for  me,  the  loss  of  a  purse  it  of  rerj  great 
moment  indeed  r* 


./he  other  passengers  looked  at  the  one  who  had  last 
spoken,  and  ;hen,  when  they  saw  what  a  little,  shrivelled- 
up,  insignificant  being  he  was,  they  concluded  that  it  waa 
not  worth  wMle  to  take  any  notice  of  what  «uch  a  ono 
said. 

Sixteen-btriug  Jack  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more,  but 
looked  around  him  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  either  of 
his  two  comrades  required  his  assistance. 

All  seemed  to  have  gone  well,  however,  for  he  caught 
sight  of  Tom  King  standing  on  gn  ird  over  the  coachman, 
while  Claude  Duval  was  taking  wJ  tches  and  purses  from 
the  travellers  on  the  roof. 

Towards  these  Jack  now  turned  1  lis  attention,  and  it  WU 
a  very  fortunate  thing  that  he  dW  so. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cla'  ide  Duval  had  flung  the 
gaard  into  the  ditch,  from  whicb  he  had  made  no  attempt 
to  extricate  himself,  being  under  the  impression  that  while 
he  remained  there  he  was  safe,  and  that  if  he  tried  to  get 
away  he  should  be  murdered. 

As  is  weU  known,  it  was  the  guard's  duty  to  protect 
the  passengers,  and  prevent  them  from  being  robbed  on 
the  highway. 

For  this  purpose,  he  was  always  provided  with  that  ob- 
solete firearm,  a  blunderbuss,  which  was  slung  in  a  wicker 
case  side  by  side  with  his  long  tin  horn. 

While  he  W  ',i  the  ditch,  of  course  he  could  not  make 
use  of  this  weayov. 

One  of  the  outsiders,  however,  who  happened  to  bo 
close  to  the  guard's  seat,  and  who  was  much  exasperated 
at  the  loss  of  his  property,  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  some  revenge. 

He  saw  how  intently  Claude  Duval  was  occupied  in 
taking  the  property  away  from  the  rest,  and  this  prompted 
him  to  make  the  attempt  to  draw  the  blunderbuss  out  of 
ita  case. 

He  did  this  slowly  and  carefully,  and  placed  it  against 
his  shoulder  without  Claude  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
what  he  was  about. 

Of  course  those  who  sat  nearest  to  the  adventurous 
traveller  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  but  they 
kept  perfectly  still,  and  looked  forward  with  a  griiu 
species  of  satisfaction  to  the  moment  when  the  trigger 
would  be  drawn,  and  the  highwayman  swept  from  tUt» 
face  of  the  earth. 

When  Sixteen-String  Jack  looiced  up,  then,  the  pas  • 
senger,  with  the  butt-end  of  the  blunderbuss  against  hu 
shoulder,  had  risen  up  a  little  out  of  his  seat  in  order  to 
take  a  better  aim  at  the  highwayman,  whose  back  was 
turned  towards  him,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  risk  of 
injuring  his  fellow-travellers. 

To  have  called  out  to  Claude,  and  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  Sixteen-String  Jack  well  knew  would  bo 
useless. 

He  comprehended  instantly  that  his  friend's  life  de- 
pended upon  his  quickness. 

With  a  flash  like  ligbtning,  his  sword  flew  from  its 
sheath,  and  with  it  he  struck  the  barrel  of  the  blunderbuss 
a  heavy  blow,  causing  the  muzzle  to  be  elevated  many 
degrees  higher  in  the  air  than  it  had  been. 

The  passenger  was  in  the  very  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger,  and  could  not  arrest  the  movements  of  his 
muscles. 

There  was  a  tremendous  report  and  a  blinding  sheet  of 
flame. 

A  loud  cry  followed,  and  with  a  crash  the  adventurous 
traveller  f(^»backward3  over  the  hind  part  of  the  coach 
into  the  roa«L 

The  cause  of  his  fall  was  simple  enough. 

The  clumsy  firearm  had  been  too  heavily  loaded,  and 
the  propensity  to  recoil  which  all  blunderbusses  laive  is 
well  known. 

The  recoil  of  this  one  was  very  great,  and  had  the 
traveller  been  standing  on  the  gromnd,  it  certainly  would 
have  caused  him  to  stagger  back  two  or  three  paces. 

As  it  was,  however,  ke  was  in  a  half-sitting  postm'o, 
u'^d  the  blunderbuss  recoiling,  threw  him  off  his  balancs^ 
£r«3  he  tried  in  vain  to  recover  himself. 

Ho  was  also  alarmed  and  very  much  taken  by  sur«. 
prise  by  the  suddenness  of  Sixteen-String  Jack's  attack. 

As  wr  Claude  Duval,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  loud 
report  made  him  for  several  seconds  feel  quite  doubtfui 
»s  to  whether  his  head  had  been  blown  from  his  sbouldeM 
or  not. 
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CHAPTER  DLXXVIIL 

THE  THEEE  HIOHWAYM^N  CONTINUE  TO  MEET  WTTJ 
KXTRAORDIN.'VRY  SUCCESS  ON  THE   HIGHWAV. 

The  report  was  such  a  one  as  could  only  come  from  the 
bell  mouth  of  a  blunderl'^3,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
although  aware  that  thf  explosion  would  take  place,  was 
nevertheless  half  stunned  by  it. 

The  passengers  op  the  roof,  too,  were  not  a  little 
alarmed,  «.nd  several  wondered  where  the  discharge  had 
come  from,  for  the  report  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
adventurous  travelie  i"  were  simultaneous  occurrences. 

As  soon  as  he  I  ^)ald  recover  himself  a  little.  Jack 
said  : 

"  It's  all  right,  Cli  ijde— there  is  no  danger !  I  was  just 
in  time !" 

This  was  a  fact,  for  had  Jack  been  a  eecond  later, 
Claude's  destruction  must  have  been  certain. 

Tom  King  had  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  pro- 
'ceedings,  and  yet  the  duty  which  he  fulfilled  was  a  most 
important  one. 

The  calm,  steady  manner  in  which  he  held  the  pistol 
was  quite  enough  to  cause  the  driver  to  sit  perfectly  still ; 
while,  as  for  the  horses  themselves,  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  rest  and 
breathe  a  little. 

In  addition  to  this,  Tom  kept  a  sharp  look-out  both  up 
and  down  the  road,  so  as  to  be  aware  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  approach  of  any  of  their  enemies. 

Like  all  the  rest,  Tom  King  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
explosion  ot  the  blunderbuss,  and  moreover  he  felt  very 
anxious  and  alarmed  about  his  companions. 

To  his  joy,  however,  as  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  he  saw  them  sitting  on  their  horses  calmly  and 
contentedly  enough. 

But  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  dull,  hard  beat 
of  many  horses'  hoofs  on  the  road  came  to  his  ears,  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  a  compact  body  of  horsemen  descending 
the  hill.  *■ 

Whether  they  were  oflBcers,  or  dragoons,  or  travellers, 
he  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor  would  it  have  boea  wise 
lor  them  to  wait  and  ascertain. 

He  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to  bis  comrades. 

"  Fly !"  he  said,  "  and  quickly !  Over  the  hedge  with 
you !     OS  and  away  !" 

Claude  and  Jack  obeyed  his  command  instantly,  and 
with  all  the  more  alacrity,  since  they  had  quite  finished 
their  task  of  taking  contributions  from  the  trt-vellers 
within  and  without. 

The  hedge  had  boen  broken  down  in  one  part,  leaving 
a  gap,  and  through  this  they  made  their  horses  leap  in 
rapid  succession. 

A  smooth  piece  of  pasture  ground  was  beyond,  and 
they  galloped  over  it  at  a  speed  which  they  felt  certain 
the  officers  could  never  equal. 

In  a  moment,  the  high-road,  the  coach,  and  the  pursu- 
ing officers  seemed  to  be  left  behind. 

Away  into  the  darkness  they  flew,  nor  did  they  draw 
rein  until  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  olBcers  were  out 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

At  last  they  stopped,  and  Claude  Duval  exclaimed : 

"Hurrah!  This  has  been  a  brave  and  profitable  ad- 
venture. There  was  not  a  single  passenger  from  whom  I 
did  not  receive  a  good  booty.  What  success  did  you 
meet  with,  Jack  ?" 

"  Excellent,  my  friend !  The  travellers  were  all  very 
civil,  and  handed  over  their  purses  without  resistance, 
and  some  were  heavy  ones,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and  I  trust 
that  this  will  foreshow  the  success  wo  are  destined  to 
meet  with.  Remember,  our  sole  idea  is  to  get  together 
as  much  money  as  we  can,  in  order  to  recompense  us  for 
our  losses." 

"  Just  so ;  and  ho  >ve  are  out  of  all  danger  as  far  as  our 
late  pursuers  are  concerned,  I  am  quite  willing  to  tefcs 
my  stand  on  the  highway  again." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  that  we  should  do  so,"  said 
Tom  King.  "  Follow  me, — I  fancy  we  are  much  nearer 
the  high-road  than  you  anticipate." 

As  he  spoke,  Tom  Kiug  turned  oft  at  right  fengles  from 
the  direction  he  had  been  taking,  and  in  a  few  moments 
afterwards  the  three  highwaymen  emerged  into  the  high- 
road at  a  pohkt  not  very  distant  from  tho  goene  erf  their 
lf,t«  exploit 


"Lev  US  stay  here  and  wait,"  said  Tom  King;  "the 
reot  is  a  convenient  one,  and  these  trees  behind  us  wiU 
throw  such  a  shadow  tliat  we  shall  be  quite  concealed ; 
besides,  we  hav»  our  pistols  to  see  to,  and  we  ought  not 
to  delay  any  long'^r  " 

To  all  thus  Claude  and  Jack  fully  agreed,  and  they  took 
np  their  position  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  Tom 
had  mentioned. 

They  were  poplars,  and  about  twenty  ia  number,  and 
shot  up  into  the  sky  to  a  great  height. 

Convinced  that  the  shadow  would  thoroughly  conceal 
them,  our  friends  carefully  reloaded  and  primed  their 
pistols. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  Tom  King  held  up  his 
han^  and  cried : 

"  Hush !" 

All  listened,  and  then  Claude  exclaimed : 

"  A  single  traveller  is  coming,  and  from  the  direction 
of  London ;  who  shall  encounter  him  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Jack,  "  we  had  better  all  three  ride 
forward  at  once  ;  the  business  will  be  over  more  quickly 
then.  U  he  should  happen  to  be  a  bold  man,  he  will 
never  be  so  rash  as  to  resist  all  three  of  us." 

"  We  will  try  your  plan.  Jack,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and 
see  how  it  answers." 

The  traveller  came  on  at  a  trot  that  showed  his  steed 
was  of  no  common  quality. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  hasten- 
ing, he  rode  on  until  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing 
a  voice  pi-onounce  the  word  "  Halt!" 

The  tones  were  abrupt  and  commanding,  and,  almost 
as  if  by  instinct,  the  traveller  checked  his  steed. 

In  another  inst;int  he  was  surrounded  by  the  three 
highwaymen. 

They  spoke  in  succession. 

"  Surrender  your  purse  and  other  valuables  you  have, 
and  you  may  ride  on  in  safety.  If  you  refuse,  the  conse- 
quences wiU  bo  on  your  own  head." 

The  traveller  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  they 
spoke,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  finished,  he  replied : 

"So,  there  are  three  of  you,  are  there  ?  Well,  I  hold 
my  life  at  a  higher  price  than  what  I  may  have  about  mo. 
I  will  trust  to  your  word.  Here  is  my  purse  and  my 
watch.  I  have  nothing  else  worth  your  taking.  Now 
let  me  ride  on." 

"  You  are  perfectly  free  to  do  so,"  said  Tom  King,  as 
he  placed  the  articles  the  traveller  handed  to  him  in 
his  pocket.  "Eide  on,  su- — you  will  be  molested  no 
further." 

The  traveller  touched  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and 
was  csit  of  Bight  in  a  moment. 

Doubtless  he  thought  he  had  had  a  lucky  escape. 

"Fortune  favours  us,"  said  Claude.  "A  few  adven- 
tures like  these,  and  by  the  morring  we  shall  have 
enough  to  answer  our  pui-pose." 

"  \  ery  true,"  replied  Tom.  "  I  like  your  scheme. 
Jack — it  is  a  good  one ;  we  will  try  it  again." 

"  Then  you  will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  can 
hear  the  grating  of  wheels  upon  the  gravelly  road. 
Listen !" 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Tom  King,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "Some  light  vehicle,  dravrn  by  two 
horses,  is  approaching.  It  is  probably  a  pric-Ate  carriage. 
It  does  not  make  lumbering  enough  to  be  a  pOk.Vchaise." 

"  Look  1"  said  Claude.  "  Can  you  see  anyth^'s;  of  the 
lamps?" 

"No." 

"  That's  strange,  then." 

"  It.is — very,  for  they  are  coming  at  a  terrific  speed,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  come  along  a  dark  road  at  such 
a  pace  without  lights." 

"  Safe  or  not  safe,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  it  will  make 
no  diffei-ence  to  'V3.  You  will  stop  .the  carriage,  Tom,  ot 
course  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Then,  I  hope  it  will  be  worth  the  trouble." 

»  We  shall  see." 

"  Stand  aside,  and  when  we  command  the  driver  to  puU 
up,  be  in  readiness  to  gallop  after  him,  in  case  he  should 
refuse.  You  know  the  old  way  of  bringing  a  carriage  to 
a  standstill,  by  twirling  it  broadside  across  the  road." 

"  Oh,  yea!  I  iaow,"  replied  Claude.  "  ^oo  leave  tb^ 
1  to  KS." 
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HM  aaother  word  w&s  said,  Aad  the  highvaTman, 
^xmg  their  eyes  in  the  direction  from  which  th»  oarniga 
Wus  coming,  waited  its  approach  impatiently. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long. 

Upon  Tom  King  devolved  the  task  of  oalliug  o»«  to  the 
driver  to  stop. 

Experience  had  taught  him  that  the  most  effeetrv*!  way 
to  accomplish  hia  purpose  was  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  air 
♦^forehand,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  momentary 
confmiou  that  the  report  was  sure  to  occasion  to  call  out 
•♦  Halt !" 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  vehicle  would  be  broGght 
to  a  standstill  at  once. 

But  on  this  particular  night  Tom  King  wished  to 
make  no  more  noise  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

He  was  well  aware  that  his  enemies  were  on  the  road, 
and  his  impression  was  that  the  police  officers  had  been 
attracted  to  the  stage-coach  by  the  discharge  of  the 
blunderbuss. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  was  near  enough,  he  pianted 
himself  boldly  in  the  centre  of  the  highway,  and  crj«*i 
out  : 

"  Pull  up  your  horses,  coachman,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man !" 

The  tones  ot  Tom  King's  voice  were  quite  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  to  convince  anybody  thai  he  fully  meant 
what  he  said. 

But  the  driver  of  this  particular  carriage  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  command. 

On  the  contrary,  he  lashed  hia  horses  fiercely  with  his 
whip,  and  had  not  Tom  King  moved  promptly  on  one 
side,  he  would  certainly  have  been  ridden  over. 

With  a  rush,  the  carriage  swept  past,  bv.t  Claude 
Duval  was  in  readiness,  and  by  a  few  bounds  he  soon  had 
his  horse  on  a  level  with  those  which  were  harnessed  to 
the  carriage. 

We  have  frequently  described  the  method  thoy  adopted 
when  stopping  a  carriage. 

Claude  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  cf  one  of  the  horses, 
and  pulled  it  towards  him. 

Of  course  the  horse  obeyed  the  impulse,  and  carred 
round,  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole  naturally 
following  his  example. 

Before  the  driver  was  aware  of  it,  the  carriage  was 
placed  across  the  road. 

He  pulled  the  reins  violently,  but  the  horses  only 
backed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  hind  wneefs 
sank  into  the  ditch  with  a  crash. 

Claude  retained  his  hold  upon  the  horse's  bridle,  for  he 
knew  his  companions  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  attend 
to  the  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

The  driver  saw  him,  however,  and  know  what  he  was 
about,  and,  thrusting  his  hand  into  a  sort  of  case  by  hid 
Bide,  drew  out  a  pistol,  which  he  rapidly  brought  to  the 
level  and  fired. 

The  bullet  in  its  course  made  a  disagreeable  farrow  in 
Claude's  cheek,  and  caused  not  a  little  acute  pain. 

"  Confound  you !"  said  Claude,  whose  piission  for  the 
moment  got  the  better  of  him.     "  Take  that !" 

He  fired  as  he  spoke,  and  the  driver  rolled  off  his  seat 
en  to  the  road. 

Whether  he  was  killed,  or  whether  he  had  altogether 
escaped  injury,  Claude  could  nut  tell. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  loud  shriek  reached  his 
ears. 

It  came  evidently  from  the  interior  of  the  carriage,  and 
from  female  lips. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Tom  King  and  Sixteen-String 
Jack  had  galloped  after  the  carriage,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  drawn  across  the  road,  they  rode  up  to  the 
windows. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  went  to  the  one  on  th©  fiurther 
side,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  hurled  into  the  ditch 
whim  the  horses  backed  so  suddenly. 

But  he  escaped,  and  that  was  sufficient. 

I'he  next  moment  he  was  at  the  door  oi  the  carriage, 
and  he  let  down  the  window  at  the  same  mociont  *hat 
Tom  King  let  down  the  one  on  the  other  side, 


On  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  three  persoca  wen 
seated,  and  two  more  occupied  the  front  seat. 

The  two  last  were  men,  and  attired  in  a  grotesque  and 
singular-looking  style,  which  savoured  more  of  the  mon- 
astic than  aught  else. 

At  least,  that  was  the  imjaesslon  of  the  two  highway- 
men at  first  sight. 

And  after  a  closer  investigation,  they  were  the  mora 
coavinced. 

The  other  tnree  persons  were  females. 

The  one  sitting  next  to  Tom  King,  and  the  one  next 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  were  attired  precisely  alike. 

They  had  on  their  heads  white  bonnets  of  b.  aiost  pe- 
culiar fashion,  which  projected  at  least  six  inches  from 
their  faces,  forming  a  kind  o^tube. 

Their  gowns  were  perfectly  black. 

All  this  the  two  highwaymen  saw  at  a  glance,  and  were 
satisfied  by  bestowing  a  glance  upon  them. 

The  whole  of  their  attention  was  excited  by  another 
object — and  they  literally  riveted  their  gaze  upon  the 
person  who  sat  in  between  the  two  females  we  hare  }x^ 
described. 


CHAPTEB    DLXXIX. 

OLD     AaTTHEW     keeps     HIS     APPOINTMENT      WTTH      ^CK 
TDKPIN   AT  THE   GIBBET   ON   THE   FINCHLET    KOAD. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  confusing  shadows  were  beginning 
to  stretch  themselves  over  the  landscape,  when  Dick 
Turpin  quitted  the  gipsy  encampment. 

Half  an  hour's  gallop  would  take  him  to  the  gibbet  on 
the  Finchley  Road,  which  was  the  spot  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  and  so  he  was  quite  sure  of  reaching  his  des- 
tination in  good  time. 

He  took  every  precaution  he  could  think  of  to  avoid 
meeting  with  or  being  seen  by  anyone ;  and  at  last  he 
crossed  the  little  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads,  and  concealed  himself  among  the 
trees,  as  he  had  done  on  the  occasion  when  he  waited 
there  for  the  appearance  of  his  three  comrades. 

Even  at  that  early  hour  the  dismal  spot  seemed  lonely 
and  deserted ;  but  Dick  Turpin  was  proof  against  all 
foolish  fears,  and  so,  dismounting  from  his  steed,  he  flung 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and  longed  for  the 
moment  to  arrive  when  his  old  and  well-tried  friend  should 
make  his  appearance. 

He  summoned  up  all  the  patience  he  could,  for  he  know 
that  It  was  very  probable  old  Matthew  would  be  unable 
to  reach  the  appointed  spot  before  midnight. 

His  house  might  be  watched,  and  he  might  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  away  unperceived  ;  and  Dick  knew  well 
enough  that  old  Matthew  would  not  be  the  one  to  get  hiir 
into  trouble  by  any  careless  or  thoughtless  act. 

But  his  thoughts  almost  drove  him  distracted,  for  ever 
present  before  his  mind  was  Maud  seated  in  one  of  the 
gloomy  cells  of  Newgate. 

At  last  Dick  Turpin's  ears  caught  the  sound  of  revolving 
wheels. 

He  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  murmured  : 

"The  stage-coach  is  seaniag.  Well,  it  will  not  be 
stopped  by  me  to-aight." 

The  peculiar  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  lumbering  vehicle  was  drawn 
aloug  the  road,  convinced  Dick  that  he  was  right. 

In  a  little  while  the  coach,  with  its  steaming  horses  and 
bright  shining  lights,  came  into  view  and  swent  past 
instantly. 

Ho  listened  to  it  as  it  receded. 

It  was  going  from,  not  to,  London. 

Suddenly  it  stopped,  and  then,  after  a  minute's  delay, 
started  again. 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet  amd  peered  through  the  branches  ot 
the  trees. 

In  a  little  while  a  dusky-looking  figure  ca-ne  in  sight 
and  he  watched  it  with  breathless  suspense. 

It  crossed  over  and  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet. 

Then  a  faint  whistle,  like  the  cry  of  some  night-bird 
f  Msturbed  upon  its  perch,  broke  the  silence  that  reigned 
Both  rested  their  pistols  on  the  ledge  of  the  window  in  ]  Aroand,  and  Dick  Turpin,  with  a  half -suppressed  cry  of 
a  somewhat  threatening  manner,  and  then,  bending  their    pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  his  lips,  rushed  forward, 
heads,  looked  in.  j      In    another    minute     he    waa    tightly    grasping    old 

What  they  saw,    however,    considerably    astonished    Matthew's  hand, 
them,  asd  waa  totally  unlike    what   t^y  had    antici-        '•  Com*  this  way,  Matthew,"  he  said,  hurriedly — "come 
9ate<L  I  this  way !    We  Tn)l  not  remain  here,  for  fear  we  shooU 
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be  seen.    Black  £338  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  c&a  remain 
by  her  side  with  the  certainty  of  being  seen  by  no  one." 

"  All  right,  Dick !"  eaid  Matthew,  with  emotion,  as  he 
seated  himself  by  the  highwayman's  side.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  Dick !  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  still 
iu  safety.  Not  having  heard  from  you  for  «J  long,  I 
wondered,  what  had  happened." 

"  No  doubt  you  would,  but  I  must  postpone  the  relation 
of  my  adventures  to  another  time.  I  have  something  very 
important  to  say  to  you.     You  got  my  letter,  of  course  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  That  pretty  gipsy  girl  brought  it.  By-the- 
way,  Dick,  is  that  a  new  sweetheart  of  yours  ?  Where 
did  you  find  her  ?" 

"  I  met  her  by  chance,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  she  Oirered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  that's  all  I  know  about  her. 
I  entrusted  her  with  it,  because  I  could  tell  by  her  counte- 
nance that  she  would  deliver  it  faithfully." 

"  So  she  did,  Dick,  and  in  a  manner  that  won  my  heart 
completely.  Since  you  paid  me  a  visit  last,  my  house  hasi 
been  more  closely  watched  by  the  police  than  ever.  They 
are  continually  coming  in  and  out  all  the  day  long,  and 
watching  everything  I  do. 

"WeU,  when  this  girl  came  in,  a  couple  of  police 
ofiicers  were  standing  at  the  bar  counter. 

"  They  looked  sharply  at  her,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I 
suppose  they  came  to  the  conclusior  that  it  was  not  you 
in  disguise. 

"Well,  she  came  up  to  the  counter,  and  instead  of 
making  any  fuss  about  the  matter,  or  a.vBuming  any  secret 
01  mysterious  aspect,  she  said : 

"  '  Are  you  Mr.  Gale  ?' 

"'Yes,'  I  replied. 

" '  Then,'  said  she,  '  here  is  a  letter  for  you. 

"  She  gave  it  to  me  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner 
you  could  imagine — in  fact,  I  was  quite  taken  in  by  it,  for 
1  didn't  believe  it  was  anything  of  importance.  However, 
when  I  opened  it,  I  found  how  much  I  had  been  mis- 
taken." 

"And  yom  gave  her  the  two  guineas,  Matthew?" 

"  Of  course  I  did !  Bless  her  heart,  she  ought  to  have 
had  four !  If  she  had  come  creeping  in,  and  whispering, 
and  making  a  great  secret  of  it,  1  should  have  had  the 
officers  after  me  to-night  watching  every  step  I  took,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  meet  you." 

"Are  you  sure  that  none  have  followed  yoa  as  it 
in?" 

"  Oh  yes — quite  sure  i 

"  I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  said  to  the  officers 
that  I  'old  you  were  standing  at  the  counter : 

"  '  I  have  had  a  bit  of  bad  news,  gentlemen.* 

"  '  What  is  it,  Matthew  ?'  they  asked. 

" '  Well,'  said  I,  '  you  know  St.  Albans  ?' 

"  '  To  be  sure  we  do !' 

" '  Do  you  know  the  Bull's  Head  there  ?' 

" '  Is  it  that  inn  opposite  the  market-place  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  that  is  it.  Did  you  happen  to  know 
that  that  was  kept  by  a  brother -ij-law  of  mine  ?' 

"  '  No,'  they  said,  '  we  don't.' 

" '  Well,  it  is,  and  he's  just  sent  his  girl  over  to  me  with 
ft  letter  to  say  that  my  sister  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  is  not  expected  to  live.  She  wants  to  see  me  very 
much,  so  I  bhajl  be  off  this  afternoon.  Do  you  know  what 
time  the  coach  starts  ?'  ^ 

" '  Yes — at  half-past  four.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  it's  time  I  Degan  to  get 
ready.' 

"  Well,  Dick,  with  that  I  made  all  my  preparations,  and 
walked  ofif  to  the  coach-oflBce  in  Piccadilly. 

"  I  looked  behind  me  all  the  way  I  went,  and  just  as  I 
was  getting  on  the  top  of  the  coach  I  saw  one  of  th* 
officers  peeping  round  the  comer. 

"  He  did  not  kno^  that  I  saw  him,  but  I  did,  ftQd  1  saw 
his  countenance  change,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  expres- 
Bion  of  it  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  all  was  right,  and 
that  for  once  in  my  life  I  had  told  him  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  feel  sure,  Matthew,  that  he  had  no  suspicioi»? 
It  will  turn  out  very  awkward  for  both  of  us  if  he  hftd." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  score,  Dick,  my  boy. 
Take  my  word  for  it  that  all  is  righi.  Wouid  it  not  be 
proof  enough  in  all  conscience  ?  I  spoke  r/S  without 
»ny  hesitation  as  soon  as  ever  I  read  the  letter,  and  then 
he  would  see  me  get  into  the  St.  Albans  coach,  and  you 
must  also  know  that  my  brother-in-law  does  ket^  tho 
Bu'l'e  Head,  which  ii  the  lM:gest  ion  in  the  towm. 
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here  1  am." 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  Matthew,"  replied  Dick, 
"more  so  than  I  can  express." 

"Pho — pho!  Don't  talk  about  that.  You  said  in 
yoiir  letter  that  something  serious  had  happened,  that  yoa 
were  in  trouble,  and  wanted  my  advice.  Let  me  have  all 
the  particulars  at  once." 

For  a  moment  Dick  was  undecided  whether  to  tell 
Matthew  first  what  had  befallen  Maud,  or  what  had 
beooioe  of  his  three  companions. 

He  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and,  in  ua  few  words  as  he 
could,  told  the  landlord  how  they  had  gone  oS  to  the 
New  Forest  in  search  of  the  treasure,  and  had  not  re- 
turned, although  they  ought  to  have  done  so  several  days 
back. 

He  ended  by  telling  about  the  officers  being  in  the 
deserted  mansion,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  suggest  any 
means  by  which  they  could  be  warned  of  their  danger. 

Old  Matthew  was  puzzled,  and  rubbed  his  bald  head 
vigorously. 

"Do  you  know  which  way  they  are  coming  back  ?" 

'■  No,  tJiat  I  do  not  know." 

"  Then  it  is  more  awkward  than  I  thought.  I  was 
going  to  propose  that  you  should  ride  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  forest,  and  endeavour  to  meet  with  them." 

"I  should  do  that,  Matthew,  but  something  else  has 
occurred  which  prevents  me." 

Dick  then  communicated  to  old  Matthew  what  particu- 
lars he  could  respecting  Maud's  capture. 

Matthew  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  expressed  his  indig- 
nation in  no  measured  terms. 

"  I  had  heard  about  this,"  he  said,  "  but  I  did  not 
believe  it,  simply  because  so  many  false  tales  had  been 
set  afloat.  However,  it  seems  that  this  is  perfectly 
true." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Dick,  "  though  what  object  they 
could  have  in  making  her  a  prisoner,  or  what  charge  they 
could  prefer  against  her,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive." 

"  Let  me  considei  a  moment,"  said  old  Matthew.  "  I 
did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  what  I  heard  as  I  ought 
to  have  done;  however,  it  amounted  to  this — I  was  told 
some  young  woman  had  been  captured  and  taken  before 
the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  upon  the  charge  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  yours." 

"  Taken  before  the  magistrate  ?"  exclaimed  Dick, 

"  Yes,  that's  it !  And  I  heard  she  was  committed  to 
take  her  trial  upon  the  charge." 

"  What  charge  ?" 

"  That  of  being  your  accomplice." 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  asked,  in  a 
trembling  voice : 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  really  true,  Matthew  ?" 

"  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  it,  after  what  you  have  told  mo, 
though  at  first,  as  I  said,  I  took  no  notice  of  it." 

"  This  vexes  me  greatly,"  said  Dick,  "and  so  you  see 
the  dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed.  Maud  is  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate.  Do  you  think  I  could  maintain  my  patience 
while  she  is  within  those  gloomy  walls  ?  No,  she  must 
be  set  at  liberty  at  once !" 

"  But  how,  Dick— how  ?" 

"  That  I  don't  know,  Matthew.  My  position  is  a  difficult 
one.    Pray  give  me  your  advice  !" 

"  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  think,  Dick.  There's  on« 
important  question  I  want  to  ask." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Do  ycm  know  whether  Mr.  Wriggles  had  any  .^nd  in 
making  Maud  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  oaanoi  speak  from  actual  knowledge,"  said  Turpn^, 
"  but  I  believe  he  had  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  on  the  spot." 

"  That's  quite  sufficient,"  said  old  Matthew. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  this.  Mr.  Wriggles  is  rather  a  clever  fellow— 
I  mean  he  is  cunning.  He  has  had  one  or  two  pitched 
battles  with  me,  but  has  always  come  o&  second 
beit." 

«  He  has." 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  make  sure  that  if  Mr.  Wriggles 
took  Maud  prisoner,  he  had  some  particular  motire— scim 
end  to  serve  by  doing  so." 

'•  But  what  ?" 

"  That  I  don't  know,  \>^t  by  thin'sing  the  matter  OTer 
from  beginning;  to  $Bd,  wo  might  mftoage  to  hit  apoa 
the  trnth." 
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"  Did  you  not  say  that  Maud  was  your  wife  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Were  you  married  in  the  regular  way  ?" 

""Well,  not  exactly,  but  as  nearly  as  we  could  manage 

We  had  a  real  parson  to  read  the  service,  though  the 
•eniony  wasn't  performed  in  a  church." 
"  Then  you  are  married  ?" 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that !" 
"  Does  Mr.  "Wriggles  know  it  ?" 
"  Yes.    I  am  sure  he  knows  she  is  my  wife." 
"  Then  that  makes  the  matter  a  great  deal  clearer,"  said 
I  Matthew. 
•'  I  can't  see  that  ?" 

'  But  I  can.    As  she  is  your  wife,  of  course  she  could 
t    be    charged    with    being    your    accomplice.      She 
uld  be  free  from  all  punishment  on  that  ground." 
'•  Then  why  has  she  been  made  prisoner  ?" 
'  Why,  I  suppose  Mr.  Wriggles  has  often  seen  you  both 
;ether — has  he  not  ?" 

Ko.  123.— Black  Bess. 


"Many  times." 

"And  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were 
much  attached  to  each  other  ?" 

"  Very  likely  he  would." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,  and 
make  four  of  it !" 

"  Speak  out  plainly,  Matthew." 

"  I  will ;  and  if  this  isn't  Mr.  Wriggles's  plan  I  am 
not  half  so  clever  as  I  have  always  believed  myself  to  be  !" 

Dick  Tui-pin  waited  impatiently  for  Matthew  to  con- 
tinue. 

"He  would  pretend  to  know  nothing  about  the 
marriage — he  would  pretend  to  disbelieve  she  was  your 
wife,  and  so  get  her  taken  up  before  the  magistrate 
and  committed  for  trial.  I  suppose  Maud  would  be  unable 
to  produce  any  proof  of  her  marriage  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  Then  Mr.  Wriggles  has  gained  his  purpose  by  having 
her  confined  in  Newgate  !    Can't  you  seo  that  ?" 
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"?Jo;  I  cannot." 

"  Well,  theu,  he  thinks  if  she  is  there  you  Trill  not  rest 
until  you  hfive  set  her  at  liberty.  lie  calculate  3  that  you 
will  try  some  desperate  scheme  or  other  to  assist  her  to 
escape.  He  will  think  that  you  will  be  hovering  round 
Newgate  like  a  moth  round  a  candle.  He  will  have  lots 
of  Hien  about,  and  all  of  them  very  busy  Icolcing  evci-y- 
where.  When  be  caught  sight  of  you  near  the  piiscii,  he 
would  gradually  close  his  forces  round  you ;  and  then, 
when  you  had  unsuspectingly  gone  into  soij»e  place  from 
which  you  could  not  make  a  retreat,  he  would  brlog  all 
his  men  down  upon  you,  and,  as  a  matter  oi  course, 
nabbed  you  would  be  1" 

Old  Matthew  delivered  his  opinion  with  considdxuble 
emphasis. 

Dick  Turpin  was  silent — almost  stunned,  in  fact, — it  was 
quite  a  fresh  revelation  to  him. 

"And,  Matthew,"  he  asked  at  length,  "do  you  really 
think  that  is  his  scheme  ?" 

"  I  do,  Dick.  The  more  I  ponder  over  it,  the  more 
convinced  do  I  feel  that  1  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  this  time  1" 


CHAPTER  DLXXX. 

OlD  MAmiEW  GIVKS  DICK    TCRPIX  SOME   ADTaCE,    t-JTD   19 
DrrEBRUPTKD  Ei   HIS   CONFERENCE. 

This  time  old  Matthew  spoke  with  more  emphasis  than 
before,  for  every  second  that  elapsed  only  served  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  surmises. 

As  the  reader  knows  full  well,  he  had  arrived  vei"y 
closely  at  the  truth,  and  it  may  seem  not  a  little  strange 
that  he  should  bo  enabled  to  do  so. 

But  the  fact  was,  the  landlord  of  the  White  Hoi-se  Inn 
possessed,  in  a  very  great  degree,  that  facxilty  which  is 
called  intuition. 

He  never  could  explain  the  process,  but  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  seemed  to  jump  at  conclusions. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  had  more  to  guide 
him  than  he  usually  had,  for  he  had  made  the  character 
of  Mr.  Wi"iggles  a  perfect  study  for  some  time  past. 

Besides,  several  little  schemes  which  had  been  planned 
by  the  astute  officer,  and  which  from  some  cause  or  other 
had  failed,  had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  and, 
judging  the  man's  disposition  and  the  temperament  of 
his  mind,  ho  came  to  a  conclusion  which  was  so  much 
like  the  truth  as  to  scarcely  differ  from  it  in  any  par- 
ticular. 

Dick  Turpin  was  amazed,  not  so  much  at  Matthew's 
having  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  affair  in  the  way  he 
had,  but  at  the  cunningness  of  the  plan  itself. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  spoke  a  word  in  reply, 
and  then  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Wriggles  has  planned 
such  a  deep-laid  scheme  as  this .'  The  villain  shall  rue 
the  consequences  of  having  put  Maud  to  this  indignity  !" 

"  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  it,"  said  Matthew — "  as  sure  as  I 
could  of  anything  that  I  do  not  positively  kno-v  to  be 
true.  What  you  are  to  do  in  the  matter  I  really  have 
not  the  least  idea." 

"  As  to  what  is  to  be  done,"  exclaimed  Dick,  "  Maud 
must  be  set  at  liberty — that  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done." 

"Exactly!"  replied  Matthew.  "And  it  strikes  me 
that  is  just  where  you  will  find  the  difficiilty." 

Dick  Tui-pin  clasped  his  hands  tightly  over  bis  fore- 
head, as  though  by  that  means  he  could  calm  the  turmoil 
of  bis  thoughts. 

There  was  again  a  silence,  for  old  Matthew  was  think- 
ing too. 

"Matthew,"  said  Turpin,  removing  Lis  hands,  "Maud 
must  bo  set  at  liberty  without  delay !  Can  you  tell  me 
how  it  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  can't,  Dick.  Mr.  Wriggles  quite  anticipates  <hat 
you  will  come  to  this  decision.  You  can't  sei  Maud  free 
without  going  to  Newgate.  Mr.  Y/nggies  and  all  the 
police  officers  in  London  will  be  surrounding  it,  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  approach  without  bein  s; 
captured." 

"It  is  most  perplexing!"  said  Dick  ,  'and  to  add  t'- 
my  finnoyance,  ray  three  comrades  are  far  away.     If  they 


were  with  rae,  we  might,  by  conferring  together,  managa 
'  ■  hit  upon  something." 

'  But  how — how  ?  What  could  you  do  ?  Maud  is  in 
Newgate,  and  it  would  be  certain  death  for  either  of  you 
to  gr  near  the  place  ! — and  you  may  depend  no  ordinary 
precautions  will  be  omitted  in  order  to  make  her  quite 
?',cure.' 

"  But  is  it  not  impossible  that  she  should  remain  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  those  loathsome  cells  ?  I  know  from 
experience  what  it  is  to  be  confined  in  Newgate,  and  can 
imagine  the  indignities  to  which  she  will  bo  sub- 
jected." 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  can't,  for  the  life  me,  see  how  she 
is  tc  be  set  at  liberty.  You  are  truly  in  an  embaiTassing 
situation,  Dick.  The  position  of  your  three  comrades  is 
certainly  very  critical.  You  say  you  expect  them  everj 
hour  ?" 

"  I  do.     They  ought  to  have  been  back  days  ago." 

"  Then  perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  while  we  are 
sitting  here  conversing  together,  they  are  riding,  unsus- 
pectingly, into  a  terrible  danger.  The  thought  that  the 
police  officers  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted 
mansion,  and  are  on  the  watch  for  their  return,  will  never 
occur  to  them." 

"  Don't  picture  anything  so  terrible,"  said  Dick,  "  or 
you  will  drive  me  mad !" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  do  that,  or  alarm  you  unnecessarily. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  enable  you  to  understand  your 
position  fully." 

"  I  know  you  have  the  best  intentions,  Matthew.  I 
fancy  from  your  manner  that  you  have  something  to  pro- 
pose ?" 

"Well,  I  have,  Dick;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  it  is  the 
only  reasonable  thing  you  can  do.  My  advice,  however, 
will  not,  I  fancy,  be  very  palatable  to  you,  therefore,  if 
you  have  thought  of  anythmg  yourself — if  you  have  any- 
thiug  to  propose — let  me  hear  it  first ;  if  not,  then  I  will 
spealc." 

'•Matthew,  my  friend,  I  am  so  bowUdered  and  per- 
plexed, and  torn  by  so  many  conflicting  emotions,  that  I 
am  unable  to  come  to  any  determination  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that';  and  although  I  am  not  quite 
so  deeply  interested  as  yourself,  yet  I  am  nearly  so ;  it  is, 
thci'efore,  reasonable  that  I  should  be  calmer  of  the 
two." 

"  Well,  Mattheiir,  let  me  hear  what  it  is  you  have  to 
propose.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  quite  baffled,  and  cannot 
think  of  anything  myself." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  I  am  right  in  thinldng  that  you 
have  more  affection  for  Maud,  aud  that  you  have  her 
welfare  nearer  to  your  heart,  than  that  of  your  com- 
panions." 

"  You  are  right,  Matthe<«  !  And  can  you  wonder  at 
it?" 

"I  don't;  and  I  only  mentioned  it  in  order  that  I 
might  feel  sure  I  was  correct  as  I  proceeded." 

"  Go  on,  then!     You  are  quite  right  so  far." 

"But,  Dick,  you  would  not  be  so  selfish  and  unjust  as 
to  be  heedless  of  their  deadly  peril  simply  because  Maud 
is  in  a  disagreeable  position  ?" 

Dick  Tui-piu  bent  a  searching  gaze  upon  his  companion, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  I  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  at  once,"  continued 
old  Matthew,  "  without  beating  about  the  bush." 

"Do  so— do  so!" 

"  Well,  then,  to  speak  plainly,  I  should  recommend  yeu 
to  allow  Maud  to  remain  where  she  is  until  you  liave 
rejoined  your  companions." 

"Never — never!  I  cannot  listen  to  such  a  proposition 
as  that  for  a  moment !  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  she  i? 
set  at  liberty,  and  I  will  do  it !  That  consideration  risi  r 
above  all  ethers.  No — no,  Matthew,  I  cannot  consent  to 
that!"  : 

Turpin  spoke  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  land-    f 
lord  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  excited  speech,  however 
Ifatthew  said  : 

"  I  was  prepared  for  great  and  violent  opposition  on 
your  part.  I  knew  you  would  not  relish  my  proposal,  yet 
if  you  will  give  me  your  consideration  for  a  little  while, 
I  think  L  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  you  to  it." 

Turpin  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
(      "At  Ica-st,"  urged  Matthew,    "you  will  not  refuse  to 
1  'uear  whit  i  have  to  say  in  favour  of  tny  proposaJ  ?" 
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"  No,  certainly  not !  Tou  have  every  claim  upon  my 
attention." 

"  If  you  do  not  think  my  reasons  good  and  sufficient 
ones,  you  have  no  need  to  do  as  I  desire."  '    '< 

"lam  impatient,  Matthew,  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
Bay.  If  I  don't  accede  to  your  proposition  uncondition- 
ally, and  as  it  now  stands,  yet  something  may  be  moulded 
out  of  it." 

"  Preci.joly !  There  is  no  need  for  mo  to  speal:  yf 
the  perilous  position  of  your  three  comrades.  .I)eiitruo» 
lion  may  come  upon  them  at  any  moment." 

*'  True — true !" 

"Does  not  their  case  seem  urgent  in  the  extrscao? 
Upon  their  part,  any  delay  in  receiving  a  warning  from 
you  would  be  fatal;  and  if  they  were  made  prisoners  as 
well  as  Maud,  then  what  kind  of  a  position  should  you 
find  yourself  in?" 

Dick  was  silent. 

"  Your  hands  would  then  bo  tied  behind  your  back 
completely,"  continued  Matthew.  "  You  would  not  bo 
able  to  do  anything.  I  can  judge  how  mortified  you  feel 
at  the  manner  in  which  Maud  has  been  treated  ;  but  the 
mischief  has  been  done — the  worst  is  over.  To  you  it  is 
repulsive  in  the  highest  degree  that  she  should  remain  a 
prisoner  a  moment  longer,  yet  as  she  is  already  there,  can 
being  detained  a  little  longer  make  much  difference  ?" 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,  Matthew,"  replied 
Dick,  "and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  you  have  reason 
and  common  sense  on  your  side." 

"  Good !"  said  Matthew,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

"  But  my  brain  burns  when  I  think  of  Maud  being  a 
tenant  of  that  gloomy  abode,  and  I  seem  as  though  I 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  make  a  bold  and  desperate 
effort  to  set  her  free !" 

"  That  will  never  do,  Dick — take  my  word  for  it — that 
will  never  do !  I  am  certain  that  such  measures  have 
been  adopted  that  you  could  not  go  within  half  a  mile  of 
Newgate  without  being  surrounded  by  at  least  fifty 
police  officers,  and  when  you  were  in  that  position  what 
could  you  do  ?  You  would  either  have  to  sun-cndcr,  or 
else  allow  yourself  to  be  slain ;  and,  provided  either  of 
these  things  happened,  what  chance  would  Maud  have  of 
getting  free  then  ?" 

Dick  was  silent,  for  he  found  himself  unable  to  frame  a 
reasonable  reply  to  Matthew's  last  question. 

"  And,"  continued  the  landlord,  perceiving  that  he  had 

,  gained  a  point,  "  I  really  do  not  see  why  you  should  not 

resign  yourself  to  Maud  remaining  a  prisoner  for  a  little 

while.    If  you  could  only  do  that,  there  would  be  no  need 

of  setting  her  at  liberty  at  all." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  this — things  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  you 
must  make  the  best  of  them.  I  consider  you  would  be 
making  the  best  of  them  by  allowing  Maud  to  remain  in 
Newgate  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  she  would  bo  set  at 
liberty  by  the  authorities  themselves." 

"  Set  free  ?" 

"  Yes.  Next  Monday  the  sessions  will  begin  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and,  to  put  a  great  many  words  into  a  few,  my 
advice  is  that  you  permit  Maud  to  be  brought  to  trial 
upon  the  charge  against  her.  I  will  suggest  a  means  to 
you  by  which  you  may  almost  make  sure  of  her  acquittal, 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  I  shall  appeal  to  you 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  tilings  take  then- 
course  than  to  run  your  neck  into  a  halter  just  for  the 
sake  of  three  or  four  days'  discomfort  ?" 

"  No — no,  Matthew  !  I  cannot  and  will  not  accede  to 
anything  of  the  kind !  The  idea  of  Maud  being  brought 
to  the  bar  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  most  repugnant  to  my 
feelings !    It  must  not — shall  not  be !" 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  you  very  foolish  for  pronouncing 
Buch  words,"  said  old  Matthew ;  "  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, you  will  change  your  determination  in  a  lUtle 
while.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  the  circumstances  were 
explained  to  Maud,  she  would  gladly  and  willingly  consent 
to  remain  a  prisoner  for  a  few  days,  rather  than  y.ip  e-hould 
attempt  the  hopeless,  impossible  task  of  settiag  her  freoT" 

"She  would  consent  to  it!"  replied  Dicki  -"she  would 
make  any  saciiiice  for  me !  But  I  am  determined  that 
she  shall  not  in  this  case !" 

"  Turpin,  my  friend,  if  I  thought  there  was  the  gbost 
of  a  chance  of  your  succeeding  in  setting  her  free,  I 
would  not  make  this  proposal ;  but  my  deliberate  con- 
Tiction  is  that  you  might  as  well  try  to  put  the  full  moon 


into  your  waistcoat  pocket — and  that's  about  the  most 
impossible  thing  I  can  think  of,"  added  the  landlord. 

"  I  am  certainly  most  awkwardly  placed,"  said  Dick; 
"I  can  see  the  full  force  of  all  you  have  said,  but  yet  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  thinlc  with  any  amount  of  pationca 
upon  the  prospect  of  Maud  remaining  a  prisoner." 

"  WeJl,  as  the  sessions  are  to  begin  so  soon,  it  does  not 
appear  a  very  dreadful  matter.  If  it  was  detenniued  that 
you  should  set  her  free,  and  you  began  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  k)-day,  say  without  any  further  delay,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  three  days  at  least  would  elapse  before 
your  purpose  could  be  accomplished.  You  could  not  do  it 
in  half-an-hour,  could  you  ?" 

Dick  Turpin  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not. 

"Remember  your  comrades,  too,"  added  old  Matthew. 
"  They  have  been  faithful  friends  to  you,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  that  your  safety  might 
be  secured.  While  situated  as  they  now  are,  journeying 
as  I  might  say  to  certain  death,  don't  you  think  it  is  your 
duty  to  uso  your  best  exertions  to  save  them  (and  doubt- 
less if  you  tried  you  would  succeed)  than  to  obstinately 
persist  in  doing  that  which  can  only  result  in  your  own 
capture  or  death. 


CHAPTEE  DLXXXI. 

DICK    TURPIN'S   conference   AVITn   OLD   MATTHEW   AfEETS 
WITH  A  SUDDEN  INTERRUPTION. 

Matfhew  Gale  pronounced  these  words  with  great  im- 
pressiveness  and  emphasis.  Eveiy  syllable  he  uttered 
seemed  to  strike  upon  Dick  Turpin's  heart  with  full  force 
of  conviction. 

The  worthy  landlord  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  find- 
ing the  highwayman  made  no  effort  to  gainsay  him,  he 
determined  to  proceed. 

"  I  know  you  have  the  greatest  affection  for  Maud,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  can  easily  comprehend  the  state  of  your 
feelings ;  but  in  considering  her,  you  must  not  overlook 
your  companions.  While  in  Newgate  she  is  at  least  in 
safety — at  the  very  worst,  all  that  she  can  suffer  is  a  little 
longer  imprisonment  and  an  appearance  before  the  court. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  unless  some  active  steps  are  imme- 
diately taken,  the  doom  of  your  companions  is  sealed." 

"Matthew,"  said  Turpin,  "I  requested  you  to  come 
here  in  order  that  I  might  obtain  your  advice,  I  felt  that 
I  was  incompetent  to  reflect  and  to  decide  upon  any 
course  of  action,  therefore  I  do  not  close  my  ears  to  what 
yov.  say,  though  I  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  agree  with 
you." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt ;  but  then  my  mind  is  not  so  per- 
turbed as  yours,  and  on  these  grounds  I  think  what  I  say 
should  be  entitled  to  your  consideration." 

«'  I  know  you  would  advise  me  for  the  best." 

"  I  would,  Dick — I  would ;  and  now  I  will  ask  you  this : 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  Maud  to  be  honourably 
and  legally  acquitted  of  the  charge  preferred  against  her, 
and  so  set  at  libei'ty  unconditionally,  than  for  her  to  bo 
takou  out  of  prison  by  violent  and  illegal  means.  In  the 
first  case  she  could  never  be  apprehended  on  this  charge, 
and  I  im3.gine  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  brought 
against  her,  while  in  the  second  case,  all  police  officers 
would  have  an  undisputed  right  to  seize  and  make  her  a 
prisoner  again." 

Tur^jin  saw  the  force  of  this,  and  began  to  waver. 

"  If,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  I  could  feel  sure  she  would 
be  acquitted,  and  if  I  could  make  certain  of  saving  the 
lives  of  my  comrades,  I  don't  think  I  should  hesitate  to 
do  as  you  advise." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  that,  Dick,  because  it  makes 
rae  think  that  in  a  little  while  you  will  coincide  with  me 
entirely." 

"  You  said  you  could  suggest  some  means  by  which  an 
acquittal  could  be  obtained  ?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Matthew. 

»  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  a  regular  authorised  parson 
performed  the  maiTiage  ceremony  between  you  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"But  I  suppose,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  you 
omitted  to  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  that  the  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  ?"' 

"i  did  omit  it,"  replied  Dick,  "for  I  nevei  thought 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  needed." 
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.  "  I  thought  not ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  pity, 
'ior  if  you  only  happened  to  have  that  certifier  i  e,  it  could 
be  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  would  cnemsively 
prove  that  Maud  was  your  wife,  and  thoE,  as  yov  kuov? 
Tery  well,  she  would  be  set  free." 

"  But  I  have  no  paper  of  the  kind,"  said  Tui-pin. 

"  But  I  should  not  think  it  impossible  to  obtain  one. 
X)o  you  know  where  this  parson  lives  ?" 

"  No,  but  my  comrades  do,  for  they  vent  tnd  fofcehed 
him." 

"Then  there's  all  the  more  reason  why  yon  snould 
seek  them  out ;  and  if  you  were  to  go  to  this  parson's 
residence,  don't  you  think  that  the  four  of  you  could 
persuade  him  into  giving  you  the  certificate  you  want  ?" 

Old  Matthew  placed  such  a  peculiar  emphas'  on  the 
word  "  persuade"  that  Dici  could  not  forbea''  a  smile 

"  I  might  do  such  a  thing,  certainly,"  hj  said. 

"  Of  course  you  might,  and  very  easily,  too.  Now,  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  this  is  not  a  reasonable  proceeding 
for  you  to  adopt  ?  Maud  only  suffers  a  temporary  incon- 
venience. No  barm  will  befall  her.  You  save  the  lives 
of  your  comrades,  obtain  proof  of  your  marriage,  have  it 
handed  into  the  court,  and  Maud  is  set  free ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  all  that,  I  should  rejoice  if  it  was  done !" 

"Why  ?" 

"  Because  old  Wriggles  would  be  defeated  once  more. 
I  can  picture  to  myself  how  he  felicitates  himself  upon 
having  hatched  up  such  a  scheme,  and  when  he  finds  it  so 
easily  defeated,  and  that  such  a  good  chance  of  capturing 
you  has  been  lost,  he  will  be  so  enraged  that  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  was  to  run  out  and  lay  violent  hands 
upon  himself  in  his  desperate  disappointment." 

Old  Matthew  chuckled  over  the  prospective  discom- 
fiture of  his  old  foe. 

The  more  Dick  Turpin  reflected  upon  what  the  land- 
lord had  said,  the  more  he  became  convinced  of  its  likeli- 
hood to  answer  the  end  in  view. 

He  could  not  deny  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
Maud  to  regain  her  freedom  by  proper  and  straightfor- 
ward instead  of  illegal  means ;  and  then  came  the  con- 
sideration of  his  companions,  about  whom  he  felt  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  dread. 

It  was  not  likely  that  so  aatnte  an  individual  as 
Matthew  should  be  unaware  of  the  effect  he  had  already 
produced,  and  so  he  determined  to  clinch  the  matter. 

"And,"  he  cried,  "supposi.og  that  Maud  was  not  ac- 
quitted ?  She  would  be  taken  uack  to  Newgate,  and  you 
would  ba  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now — not  so  bad,  in- 
deed, because  by  that  time  you  would  have  your  three 
comrades  with  you,  and  you  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  setting  her  free ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
dreadful  that  she  should  remain  prisoner  for  such  a  little 
while." 

"You  must  not  think,"  said  Tm-pin,  "  that  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  your  plan ;  but  I  feel  constrained  to  adopt  it, 
because  I  can't  see  what  else  is  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  Maud  being  a 
prisoner,  while  you  think  of  it  with  comparative  uncon- 
cern." 

"She  is  not  in  danger  of  her  life,"  said  old  Matthew, 
"  and  your  companions  are,  besides  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  as  you  yourself  know  very  well,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  set  her  at  liberty." 

"  Well,  Matthew,  I  shall  act  upon  your  advice.  We 
will  part  now.  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  shown— you  have  cast  a  new  light  upon 
everything,  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in  riding  off  to  meet 
my  companions.  Then  we  will  obtain  the  certificate 
from  the  parson,  and  I  hope  all  will  be  well." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Matthew ;  "  but  before  I  leave  you,  I 
should  bo  glad  to  know  how  near  you  are  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  idea  of  obtaining  an  inn  for  yCjir- 
eeives  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that,  Matthew,  for  it  ren^^^ls 
me  of  something.  I  can't  stop  now  to  tell  you  my  ad- 
ventures ;  but,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that  I  have  about  me  a  veiy  large  sum  of  money.  It  is 
an  encumbrance  to  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
take  charge  of  it  until  it  is  required.  Who  knows  where 
1  shall  have  to  go,  and  this  money,  so  far  from  being  any 
service,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  oblige  vou  in  such  a  pleasant 
affair  as  that!"  Bail  old  Matthew.  "Hand  it  ovsr  to 
ma  I" 


Dick  Turpin  thereupon  gave  to  old  Matthew  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  been  successful  in 
taking  from  the  deserted  mansion,  retaining  only  a  few 
guineas  for  his  immediate  use. 

This  transaction  did  not  occupy  many  minutes,  and 
when  it  was  concluded,  Dick  said  : 

"  Now.  where  can  we  arrange  to  meet  again  ?  lict  us 
appoint  some  place  !  Shall  it  be  here?  We  have,  then, 
only  to  fix  the  time." 

Old  Matthew  suddenly  took  hold  of  Turpin  by  the 
arm,  and  clutched  it  tightly. 

Bending  forward  until  his  mouth  was  close  to  the 
highwaymaii's  ear,  he  said : 

"  Hush  I  Listen !  1  fancied  I  heard  a  dry  twig  snap, 
as  though  some  one  was  endeavouring  to  approach  us  uu- 
perceived !" 

Dick  Turpin  started,  for  during  this  interview  he  had, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  forgot  his  usual  caution,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion. 

The  very  next  moment  the  sound  which  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  old  Matthew  was  repeated. 

"  There's  some  one  creeping  up  behind  us !"  he  whispered. 
"  Quick,  Dick !  Mount  and  ride  away  for  your  life — 
make  haste !  Leave  me  here — I  can  shift  for  myself,  and  am 
in  no  danger — quick,  I  say !" 

Thus  urged,  Turpin  sprang  into  the  saddle.  He  had 
been  holding  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,  and  was  about  to 
leave,  so  that  this  was  all  the  more  quickly  accomplished. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  go,  however,  than  he  heard  the 
rush  of  footsteps  behind  him. 

Convinced  that  there  was  danger,  and  that  his  best 
plan  was  to  fly,  he  uttered  that  faint  cry  which  Black 
Bess  so  well  understood. 

She  gave  one  bound  forward  that  took  her  clear  of  the 
vegetation  around,  and  then  the  open,  triangular  space 
was  gained. 

Across  this  she  flew  at  full  gallop,  and  was  instantly 
lost  to  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

In  the  meanwhUe,  those  persons  who  had  rushed  for- 
ward laid  violent  hands  upon  old  Matthew,  who,  how- 
ever, made  no  resistance  at  all. 

Dick  Turpin  was  so  quickly  out  of  sight  that  they 
knew  it  would  be  folly  for  them  to  attempt  to  overtake 
him,  and  so  they  all  clustered  round  the  landlord, 
resolved  to  make  sure  of  one  prisoner  at  least. 

Despite  his  remonstrances,  they  dragged  him  through 
the  trees  in  the  direction  they  had  come,  and  directly 
afterwards  emerged  upon  the  broad  high-road. 

"  We've  got  one  of  them !"  cried  a  voice,  and  Mathew, 
looking  around,  found  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained  to 
be  confirmed. 

He  had  been  seized  by  a  number  of  police  officers  who 
were  on  foot,  while  others  on  horseback  were  drawn  up 
across  the  road. 

"Bring  him  along,  then!"  cried  out  some  one  else,  in 
reply. 

In  obedience  to  the  command,  the  officers  dragged  the 
landlord  forward. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  objects  could  not  be 
distinguished  with  anything  like  plainness,  and  the 
officers  and  their  prisoner  only  seemed  a  dusky,  indistinct 
mass. 

The  officers  paused  when  near  to  those  on  horseback, 
and  one  of  them  said : 

"  We've  lost  the  right  one,  I  fancy ;  but  here's  one  of 
his  accomplices  at  any  rate !" 

"  A  lantern !"  said  a  voice, — "  whero's  the  lantern  ? — 
show  a  light  here  at  once  !" 

A  little  confusion  followed  this  order,  and  then  a  dark 
lantrtrn  was  produced. 

The  slide  which  was  over  the  lens  was  removed,  and 
then  a  broad  beam  of  light  streamed  forth. 

This  beam  of  light  was  directed  upon  the  pnsoner. 

Old  Matthew's  countenance  was  fully  revealed,  and  he 
looked  at  the  lantern  before  him  with  an  unwinking 
eye. 

Then  the  voice  which  had  ordered  the  production  of 
the  lantern  uttered  a  bitter  execration : 

"  We've  done  no  good,"  he  cried — "  not  a  bit  I  I  know 
that  rascal  well  enough — he's  the  landlord  of  the  White 
Horse  in  Drury  Lane,  and  the  deepest  old  file  in  London  ! 
Release  him — let  him  go—he's  a  dangerous  article  to  meddle 
with ;  we  can  get  no  good  by  c'etaining  him;  there's  no 
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reward  offered  for  his  apprehension;  we  can  prove 
nothing  against  him — let  him  go !" 

"  But  -we  heard  him  talking,  if  you  please  sir  P  said  one 
of  the  oflacers,  who  had  hold  of  old  Mathew. 

"Never  mind — I  am  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  getfing 
myself  into  trouble  !  He's  a  great  deal  too  cuiuiing  to  be 
meddled  with!    Let  him  go,  I  say !" 

The  oflBicers  let  go  their  hold,  and  old  MattEiew  took  off 
his  hat  and  made  a  low  but  ironical  bow. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "end 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good  evening ! 
You  can  take  me  prisoner  if  you  hke,  I  am  indifferont 
abaut  it!" 

"  I  dare  say  you  are ;  you'd  like  to  get  us  all  into 
trouble  rather  than  otherwise ;  but  you  sha'n't  do  it  with 
me,  Mr.  Gale— we  know  better,  and  you  may  find  that 
there  are  others  in  London  quite  as  cunning  as  yourself !" 


CHAPTER  DLXXXII. 

OLD  MATTHEW  WORKS  THE  OFFICERS  UP  TO    A  HIGH  PITCH 
OF  AGGRAVATION. 

Throughottt  the  progress  of  this  history  it  has  been  our 
aim  to  leave  as  few  strange  circumstances  as  possible  un- 
explained ;  and  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  oflScers,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  one  in  command  may  seem  not  a  little 
mysterious,  we  will  give  some  words  of  explanation  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  all  clear. 

To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of 
what  old  Matthew  had  stated  with  respect  to  the  arrival 
of  the  gipsy  girl  at  the  inn. 

The  offhanded,  careless  manner  in  which  she  delivered 
the  letter,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  old  Matthew  so 
quickly  hatched  up  a  pretence  for  leaving  home,  had  the 
effect  of  disarming  the  ofBcers  of  their  suspicions. 

At  the  first  flush  the  affair  seemed  straightforward  and 
open  enough,  and  the  probability  is,  that  if  anyone  else 
but  old  Matthew  had  told  them  such  a  thing  they  would 
have  believed  it  without  hesitation. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  while,  when  they  began  to 
think  over  what  he  had  said,  and  to  remember  the 
character  of  the  man  himself,  their  suspicions  sprang  into 
existence  very  rapidly  and  very  strongly  indeed. 

In  anticipation  of  a  visit  being  paid  by  some  of  the 
highwaymen,  a  very  close  watch  had  for  a  length  of  time 
been  maintained  by  the  officers  in  and  about  the  old  inn. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  landlord  himself  was  generally 
followed  wherever  he  went,  for  although  they  could  not 
bring  it  home  to  him,  yet  the  officers  were  quite  certain 
that  he  maintained  an  intimacy  with  the  knights  of  the 
road. 

As  time  passed  on  the  suspicions  of  the  officers  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  when  finally  old  Matthew  took 
his  departure,  they  reached  the  culminating  point. 

Then  there  was  a  long,  whispered  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  and  at  last  the  one  in  command  said : 

"  The  tale  he  told  was  plausible  enough,  and  surely 
ought  to  be  believed ;  but  I  doubt  the  man,  and  I  think 
you  do  so  too  ?" 

"  We  do — we  do !"  was  the  response. 
"  Very  well,  then  ;  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
The    officers    unanimously    proposed    to    follow    old 
Mathew. 

But  their  chief,  when  he  heard  the  proposition,  put  his 
finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  smiled,  and  shook  his  head 
in  a  very  waggish,  knowing  manner. 

"  He's  as  cunning  as  a  fox  is  old  Matthew,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  may  be  that  the  very  thing  he  wants  to  do  Is  to 
draw  us  all  out  of  the  house  and  lead  us  off  upon  some  false 
scent.  What  we  have  seen  has  very  likely  been  devised 
by  him,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  us  off  our  guard." 

This  was  a  fresh  view  of  the  case  to  the  remainder  of 
the  officers ;  but  when  they  heard  it,  all  considered  it 
sounded  very  probable  indeed. 

"  It  won't  do  for  us  to  leave  this  place ;  I  feel  more  certain 
of  that  the  more  I  think  about  it !  No — no,  old  Matthew 
won't  make  a  fool  of  me  so  easily  !" 

"But  what  do  you  propose?"  one  of  the  officers 
yentured  to  ask. 

"  Well,  it  may  be  that  the  whole  affair  is  genuine,  and 
that  he  is  really  going  off  to  St.  Albans  for  the  purpose  he 
mentioned :  the  thing  is  to  find  that  out.  Now,  I'll  mount, 
and  take  a  cbcuitous  route  to  some  spot  from  wbloh  I  can 


command  a  view  of  the  coach  office,   and  also  see  the 
coach  start." 

The  officers  nodded  their  heads  and  murmured  their 
approbation. 

"  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  that  coach,  you 
may  depend,"  continued  the  chief.  "  If  old  Matthew  comes 
up  in  a  pifoper  business-like  way,  and  books  his  place  find 
enters  th«  vehicle  and  it  drives  off  with  him,  I  shall  thinE 
for  once  he  has  told  us  the  truth,  but  if  he  dosen't  come, 
and  the  coach  starts  without  him  I  shall  make  the  best  of 
my  -way  back  here,  and  we  can  keep  an  uncommonly 
sharp  look-out." 

"  And  so  we  will  while  you're  gone,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"You  can't  do  better,  and  as  we  understand  each  other 
quite  well  I'll  be  off,  or  else  1  shall  hardly  be  in  time  to 
see  the  coach  start." 

With  these  words  the  officer  took  his  departure,  and 
the  reader  will  remember  that  old  Mathew  told  Turpin 
that  just  as  he  was  getting  on  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  he 
caught  sight  of  an  officer  peeping  round  the  corner. 

This  waa  the  officer  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing, and  who.  as  we  are  well  aware,  had  the  satisfaction, 
if  such  it  was,  of  seeing  the  landlord  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner  possible  pay  for  his  place  and  take  his 
seat. 

Then  the  coach  drove  off,  and  the  officer,  with  some- 
thing like  disappointment  on  his  features,  tui-ned  his 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  Drury  Lane. 

But  before  he  had  gone  very  far  the  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment which  he  had  experienced  wore  away,  and 
fresh  ideas  began  to  rise  up  in  his  mind. 

The  tenor  of  his  thoughts  may  be  guessed  by  the 
following  words  which  he  muttered  half  aloud  and  half 
to  himself  as  he  drew  rein  : 

"I  have  a  good  horse,"  he  said — "a  very  good  horse, 
one  that  can  do  a  short  journey  at  an  amazing  speed ;  I'll  % 
follow  the  coach — that's  what  I'll  do,  and  see  the  naatter  I 
out  to  the  end  1" 

Accordingly,  the  officer  at  a  shai-p  trot  made  his  way 
towards  Piccadilly,  from  which  place  the  coach  had 
started. 

But  his  thoughts  changed,  and  he  said  : 

"  No,  I  will  not  follow  the  coach,  that  won't  do — old 
Matthew  is  too  cunning  ;  if  he  knew  I  was  behind  ho 
would  ride  right  on  to  St.  Albans,  and  go  to  the 
publiohouse  he  spo>.^  of.  I  think  I  shall  be  a  match  for 
old  Matthew  after  aii  j  I  will  take  the  nearest  way  across 
the  country,  and  by  using  the  spiu:  I  shall  be  able  to 
reach  St.  Albans  half -an-hour  before  the  coach  an-ives! 
1  shall  see  then  what  old  Matthew  does,  and  be  guided  by 
circumstances !  If  I  want  assistance  I  can  easily  have  it, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  police  officers  in  the  town  !" 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  to  this  police  officer  the 
amount  of  credit  which  was  his  due,  for  it  was  certainly 
a  very  ingenious  proceeding  upon  his  part. 

Away,  then,  he  galloped  across  the  country,  urging  his 
horse  onwards  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  finally 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Bull's  Head,  with  his  steed 
covered  with  foam. 

He  swung  himself  from  the  saddle  in  a  moment,  and, 
breathless  with  impatience  and  anxiety,  he  said  to  one  of 
the  stable  helps : 

"  Has  the  coach  come  from  London  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply — "  won't  be  here  for  half  an 
hour." 

The  poUce  officer  was  content,  and  walking  into  the 
inn,  caUed  for  a  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water  at  the 
bar-counter. 

He  was  served  by  the  landlord — old  Matthew's  brother- 
in-law. 

"  My  respects,"  said  the  officer,  as  he  raised  the  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  to  his  lips.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your 
wiJs  is  so  ill.    Here's  hoping  she  may  be  better." 

With  an  affectation  of  unconcern,  the  officer  drank 
some  brandy-and-water,  but  all  the  time  he  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  landlord. 

"  Eh  ?  —  what  ?"  stammered  that  individual  in  the 
greatest  surprise.     "  Hope  my  wife  is  better  ?     Is  she 

m?" 

"  I  'should  think  you  ought  to  know  1"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  grin.  "  I  was  told  that  she  was  lying  at  the  point 
of  death." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  nonsense,  then !  There's  some  mistako  I 
My  wife  is  well  enough  I     Here  she  comes !" 
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As  he  spoke,  the  landlady  entered  the  bar. 

"'  I  have  been  misinformed,  then,"  said  the  officer, 
calmly.  "Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  hope,  ma'am,  you'll 
continue  to  enjoy  good  health  for  a  length  of  time." 

A  few  more  words  passed,  and  then  the  officer  str&r.ed 
away.  '  ^ 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  said,  as  soon  aa  he  was  outside  the  int. 
"  That  is  it,  is  it,  Mr.  Matthew  ?  I  shall  be  a  nw.tch  for  you 
yet !  I  have  found  him  out  for  once,  at  all  events  ! 
Now,  then,  to  see  if  he  will  arrive  by  the  C/oack  Ji  he 
does,  won't  I  keep  my  eye  on  him — that's  all !" 

With  exemplary  patience,  the  oflBcer  waited  lor  me 
arrival  of  the  coach,  and  at  last,  with  a  prodigious  clattor, 
it  stopped  in  front  of  the  inn. 

The  officer  was  not  much  afraid  of  being  seen  m  tlio 
darkness,  so  he  came  quite  close  to  the  coach,  and  care- 
fully noted  every  passenger  who  descended. 

But,  as  the  reader  knows  full  well,  old  Matthew  was 
not  one  of  the  number. 

"  Confound  him !"  muttered  the  officer,  in  a  rage. 
"He's  given  me  the  slip  after  all!  I  wonder  where  on 
earth  he  is  ?  Ah,  a  good  thought !  I  will  speak  to  the 
guard — I  shall  be  sure  to  find  out  something  then !" 

No  sooner  was  this  resolution  made  than  it  was  carried 

DUt. 

Going  up  to  the  guard,  the  police  officer  took  out  of  his 
pocket  the  little  ebony  staff  witli  the  gilt  crown  on  the 
top  of  it,  which  was  in  those  days  considered  as  the  badge 
of  an  officer's  authority. 

He  flourished  it  round  his  head  once,  and  then  held  it 
within  an  inch  of  the  guard's  nose. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "for  I  don't  squint!" 

"  I  am  a  police  officer !  Just  pay  attention  to  what  I 
have  to  say !" 

"  All  right — crack  along !" 

"  Do  you  remember  a  big  fat  man  getting  up  on  to  the 
top  of  the  coach  at  the  booking  office  in  Piccadilly  ?" 

"  Had  he  got  a  blue  coat  on  with  brass  buttons  ?" 

"  Yes — yes !     That's  the  man  I  mean !" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  saT7  him  get  up !  Is  he  the  chap  you're 
after  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  who'd  ha'  thought  it  now  ?" 

"I  want  j-^ou  to  tell  me  just  where  that  man  with  the 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  on  it,  got  down  ?" 

"Oh,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  tell  me 
without  delay — it  will  be  better  not  to  have  any  suspicions 
raised  that  you're  an  accomplice  of  his." 

The  guard  seemed  rather  dismayed  at  this  idea,  and  he 
said : 

"  I'll  tell  you  where  he  got  down  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life !" 

"  Where  was  it,  then  ?" 

"Do  you  know  the  gibbet  on  the  Finchley  road — I 
mean  where  old  Hatfield  is  hung  in  chains  ?" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  know  it!" 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
this  side  of  that  gibbet  that  he  called  out  for  me  to  stop 
the  coach,  and  he  got  down,  although  he  had  booked  his 
place,  and  paid  his  fare  as  far  as  St.  Albans." 

"  Very  good !"  said  the  officer,  who  was  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  intelligence  he  had  gained.  "  That  will 
do !  If  your  information  turns  out  to  be  incorrect,  it  will 
be  very  serious  for  you !" 

"It's  quite  true!"  said  the  guard.  " I'll  take  ray  oath 
any  minute  that  the  man  in  the  bine  coat  and  brass 
buttons  got  down  about  two  hundred  yards  this  side  of 
the  gibbet!" 

"  Now,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  the  officer  to  himgelf. 
"What's  he  doing  there?  What's  it  mean?  1  Jon't 
know ;  but  I'll  try  to  find  out !  I'll  ride  up  to  the  police 
station  and  get  as  many  officers  as  I  can,  and  we  will  be 
ofi  to  the  gibbet !  I  know  the  place  well,  and  we  shall  he 
sure  to  find  out  something !" 

This,  then,  is  how  it  happened  that  the  police  o?S^c.ts 
reached  the  spot  which  Dick  Turpin  had  appointed  for 
his  conference  with  old  Matthew. 

The  officers  came  on  with  great  secresy  and  cftution, 
and  the  one  from  London,  constituting  himself  their 
chief,  commanded  several  to  dismount  and  creep  about  in 
<anous  dir(>ctions,  instructing  them,  if  they  found  any- 
thing unusual,  to  raise  an  immediate  alarm. 


Of  course  a  great  deal  of  time  had  been  consumed  by 
ul'i  these  proceedings. 

After  putting  down  old  Matthew,  the  coach  had  gone 
on  to  St.  Albans.  Then  the  officers  had  collected 
tvigether  and  rode  back  to  the  gibbet,  so  that,  by  the 
time  they  began  to  search  about,  the  long  conversation 
botTeen  ^)ick  Turpin  and  the  landlord  was  almost  at  an 
end. 

The  officers  crept  cautiously  about,  peeping  and  prying 
into  every  nook.  Presently  they  fancied  they  heard  the 
sound  of  voices,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  right  or  not,  pushed  on  as  noiselessly  as  they  could. 

Luckily  old  Matthew  lieard  them,  and,  as  Dick  Turpin 
was  just  on  the  point  of  riding  away,  he  was  able  to  spring 
into  the  saddle  in  a  second,  and  he  was  off  and  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment,  almost  before  the  officers  were  aware  of  what 
had  taken  place. 

As  we  have  previously  described,  they  seized  old 
Matthew,  and  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  the  officer, 
who  on  that  night  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  achieve 
so  little  good. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  recognised  old  Matthew  in- 
stantly, aii*?  thoroughly  knowing  the  character  of  the 
man  made  him  act  in  the  manner  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Although  circumstances  were  suspicious,  yet  there 
was  nothing  which  could  authorise  him  to  take  the  land- 
lord into  custody,  so  he  ordered  those  who  held  him  to 
let  him  go. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  old  Matthew  would  have  taken 
eveiw  advantage  in  his  power  of  any  little  excess  of  duty 
of  which  the  officer  might  be  guilty. 

After  wishing  them  good  evening,  the  landlord,  chuck- 
ling over  the  officers'  defeat,  walked  at  an  easy  pace  along 
the  high-road,  in  the  directi(m  of  London. 
'::  He  had  not  gone  far  befoie  he  made  the  discovery  that 
the  officers  were  following  him. 

"Perhaps  they  think  to  find  something  out,"  he 
muttered.  "Well,  if  they  are  bent  upon  having  a 
little  amusement,  I'm  not  the  one  to  disappoint  them !" 

Just  as  old  Matthew  made  this  reflection,  he  noticed 
that  by  the  side  of  the  road  was  a  broad  milestone,  aud 
upon  this  he  seated  himself  as  comfortably  as  he  could, 
and,  taking  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  solaced  himself  with 
a  little  drop  of  the  spirit  it  contained. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  officers,  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
his  having  come  to  a  standstill,  trotted  along  the  road, 
and,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  did  not  per- 
ceive old  Matthew  sitting  down  until  they  were  close  to 
him. 

The  landlord  was  determined  they  should  not  pass  him 
by  unnoticed,  and  so  he  said : 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,  you'll  be  at  London  before 
me." 

The  chief  officer  uttered  a  curse,  but  he  went  on  down 
the  road  for  a  little  while,  and  then,  drawing  his  men  on 
one  side,  determined  to  wait  for  old  Matthew  to  make  his 
appearance. 

When  he  imagined  that  their  patience  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  Matthew  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  a  little 
further. 

He  passed  the  spot  where  the  officers  were  on  the  watch, 
and,  going  a  few  hundred  yards  further,  he  sat  down 
again. 

This  time  he  waited  longer  than  before. 

The  idea  now  began  to  take  root  in  the  officer's  mind 
that  something  was  meant  by  aU  this,  and  that,  if  ho 
only  had  patience  and  watched,  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage would  certainly  tui-n  up. 

Old  Matthew,  however,  had  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  maldng  the  return  journey  of  the  officers  to  the  metro- 
polis as  tedious  a  one  as  he  possibly  could,  so,  to  their  in- 
finite rage  and  disgust,  he  sat  down  at  about  every  half 
mile,  and  waited  for  an  unreasonable  long  time. 

Every  time  the  officers  passed  him,  he  repeated  his 
salutation,  ending  by  saying : 

"  Well,  yours  are  either  bad  horses,  or  else  mine  are 
very  good  legs  1  I  should  have  laid  a  wager  with  any- 
body that  you  would  have  got  to  London  a  long  time 
before  me,  but  it  seems  I  keep  overtaldng  you  every  now 
and  then." 

Then  the  officers  would  utter  some  very  dreadful  curses, 

1  which  grow  worse  and  worse.      Every  time  Slatthow  re- 
peated his  trick  their  aggravation  increased  by  geometiicAJ 
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pro?ortf<>p ;  u.ey  were  very  reluctant  to  confess  to  them- ', 
selves  thft  'iro  ig  probability  there  was  that  old  Matthuw  j 
WPR  orly  playi'L'v,  off  a  hoax  upon  thom,  but  every  time 
tiioy  pas.serf  ibloi  the  OonviC'^ioii  that  this  was  really  the 
Ci'T  rr-r-n'  stronger  and  stronger. 

Of  course  old  Matthew  was  immensely  gratified  when 
he  saw  what  a  furious  state  all  the  officers  were  in. 

At  last,  when  they  were  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
coach  office  in  Piccadilly,  old  Matthew  seated  ?-»niself 
upon  the  top  rail  of  a  low  fence. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  ho  cried,  as  soon  oo  the 
officers  came  past,  "  I  shall  beat  you  yet.  They  are  uncom- 
mon bad  horees  of  yours.  I  could  never  have  thought  that 
I  could  have  come  this  sort  of  thing  at  my  time  of  life, 
and  caiTying  such  a  weight  as  I  do,  but  I  do  feel  awfully 
tired  now.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  long  rest,  and  that 
makes  mo  doubtful  now  whether  you  won't  got  to  London 
first." 

"  Rest  and  be  d^-d !"  roared  the  officer,  foaming  with 
passion.  "  You're  a  very  clever  man  in  your  way,  Mr, 
Gale,  and  you've  played  the  fool  to-night  with  us  piotty 
well,  but  you  shall  suffer  for  it,  rest  assured  of  that.  Sit 
there  and  be  d — d !" 

_  _"  I  know  it  must  be  very  aggravating  to  you,"  said  old 
jtlHt  .''<'","?',  "  to  think  that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  up  with 

from  h<W?'«  '-"^  the  way  I  do,  but  I  can't  help  it.     1  shall 
ny  two  to  ens  ''ow  that  I'm  in  London  first." 

[Nothing  w  ti  1.M  have  pleased  the  officers  so  much  as  to 
b7>vo  bad  st>Tij3  revenge  upon  old  Matthew  there  and  then, 
Hut  tfaev  sL.  *nk  from  the  thought  of  meddling,  with  the 
man  ;  Ke  wa8=ft  ticklish  customer  to  deal  with,  and  if  they 
did  anything  more  than  the  law  authorised,  he  would  be 
down  upon  them  like  a  hammer. 

Old  Matthew  was  rather  tired,  having  walked  so  far, 
and  just  in  Piccadilly  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
a  hackney-coach,  which  he  hired,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  seated  in  the  bar  parlour  at  the  White 
Horse,  chuckling  to  himself  at  the  trick  he  bad  played  the 
police,  and  the  impotent  rage  which  they  b»<l  exhibited. 


CHAPTER  DLXXXIB 

TOM     KING,    CLAUDE  DUVAL,     AND    SIXTEEN-STUING     JACK 
PERFORM  A  GOOD  DEED  ON  THE   HIGHWAY. 

We  now  return  to  Tom  King  and  Sixteen-  String  Jack, 
who,  as  the  reader  wUl  remember,  were  left  one  at  each 
side  of  the  carriage  they  had  stopped,  looking  into  the 
interior. 

Their  attention  was  immediately  concentrated  upon  the 
female  who  sat  in  between  the  two  others. 

It  was  a  young  girl,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  judge  by 
the  dim  hght,  fair  and  beautiful. 

Some  rude  kind  of  hood  had  been  flung  over  her  head, 
which  concealed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  counte- 
nance. 

But  what  elicited  the  indignation  and  astonishment  of 
the  highwaymen  was  that  a  bandage  had  been  tied  round 
her  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gag  her  completely. 

A  piece  of  cloth  had  been  twisted  until  it  resembled  a 
rope,  and  this  had  been  forced  in  between  the  young  girl's 
teeth,  and  tied  tightly  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

Consequently,  she  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  any 
sound  louder  than  a  moan,  which  could  not  be  heard  at 
any  great  distance. 

Her  arms  also  were  tied  behind  her  back. 

Of  course  the  highwaymen  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  outrage. 

Teai-s  were  rolling  down  the  prisoner's  cheeks,  while 
her  features  were  convulsed  with  anguish. 

It  did  not  take  the  highwaymen  more  than  a  moment 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  all  that  we  have  describ«fl. 

Tom  King  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  outrage  ?"  he  aSked  in  an 
imperious  tone  of  voice.  "  Who  are  you  ?  By  wh*t 
right  have  you  made  this  young  lady  your  prisoner  ?"      , 

"  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  by  what  rigftt 
you  stop  the  carriage  and  propound  these  questions,"  said 
one  of  the  men  in  the  monastic-looking  gowns,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  mocking  tone  of  voice. 

"Answer  my  question!  Why  have  you  made  that 
lady  your  prisoner?" 

"  As  the  matter  in  nowise  concerns  you,  I  decline  to 
answer." 

"  Very  w*ll—  that  is  su Orient !     Jack  !" 


"Yes,  Tom!" 

"  Out  with  the  old  woman  on  your  side !  We  will  soon 
settle  this  business  !  And,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
two  men,  "  if  you  venture  to  resist,  you  will  find  the 
consequences  serious,  and  they  will  be  on  your  head !" 

No  notice  of  this  speech  was  taken  by  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

While  speaking,  the  two  highwaymen  had  simultane- 
ously opened  both  doors  of  the  carriage,  and  each  seizing 
hold  of  the  woman  nearest  to  him,  dragged  her  into  the 
road. 

It  was  when  the  highwaymen  thus  proceeded  to  carry 
their  threat  into  execution  that  the  scream  was  uttered. 

As  they  were  women,  our  friends  offered  them  no 
further  violence  after  placing  them  in  the  roadway. 

But  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  two  men,  appa- 
rently undeterred  by  the  highwaymen's  threats,  leaned 
forward  and  grasped  the  young  prisoner  tightly. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  what  had  been  done,  Tom  and 
Jack  uttered  loud  cries  of  rage. 

"Release  your  hold!"  they  cried,  presenting  their 
pistols. 

The  sight  of  the  firearms,  and  the  determined  manner 
of  those  who  held  them,  produced  a  visible  effect,  for  the 
two  men  let  go  at  once. 

Half  fainting  with  terror  and  the  rough  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  the  young  gu-1  was  Ufted 
out  of  the  carriage  by  Tom  King. 

He  swung  her  easily  on  to  the  saddle  before  him,  and 
retained  her  in  that  position  by  clasping  his  left  arm 
round  her  waist. 

The  two  women  set  up  a  volley  of  shrieks,  and  they 
obstinately  refused  to  be  silent,  in  spite  of  the  threats  to 
which  Claude  Duval  gave  utterance,  who,  finding  he  was 
unable  to  perform  any  other  service,  made  himself  useful 
in  this  way. 

The  two  men  were  furious  with  rage,  but  they  evi- 
dently thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour. 
They  did  not  offer  to  make  the  least  resistance. 
"  Claude  and  Jack  I"  cried  Tom  King,    as  soon  as   ha 
had  placed  the  young  girl  in  the  position  described. 
"  Yes — yes?" 

"  Just  see  if  you  can  find  anything  worth  taking,  and 
then  we  will  be  off." 

"  All  right  1"  was  the  ready  reply. 
"  While  you  are  so  engaged,  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do ; 
but  make  haste,  or  we  shall  perhaps  meet  with  an  inter- 
ruption !" 

During  the  time  he  was  issuing  these  instructions,  Tom 
King  was  by  no  means  idle. 

The  girl  he  had  rescued  from  her  abductors  seemed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 

It  was  an  awkward  task  he  had  to  perform,  for  he  set 
about  removing  the  twisted  piece  of  linen  with  which  she 
had  been  gagged,  and  which  was  no  doubt  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  free  respiration. 

As  he  was  only  able  to  make  use  of  one  hand,  it  was 
difficult,  for  the  Imots  had  been  tied  with  extreme  tight- 
ness. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  able  to  remove  the  bandage 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  hearing  a  faint  sigh  issue  from 
the  young  girl's  lips. 

What  now  remained  was  to  untie  the  bonds  by  which 
her  arms  were  secured. 

This  did  not  take  so  long  as  the  former  operation. 
As  soon  as  ever  she  felt  herself  so  far  free,  the  young 
girl,  very  much  to  Tom's  surprise,  commenced  a  desperate 
resistance,  trying  her  utmost  to  get  away. 

There  can   be  no  doubt  that  she  fancied  she  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  her  foes. 
Tom  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"All  is  well,"  he  said,  in  a  calm  and  soothing  voice— - 
"  believe  me,  all  is  weU !  You  are  saved — you  have  been 
rescued  from  those  who  were  evidently  bearing  you 
somewhere  against  your  own  free  will  and  inclina- 
tion !" 

"  Oh  yes — yes  1" 

"  Their  power  over  you  exists  no  longer — you  are 
tree  1" 

"  And  you,"  said  the  girl,  faintly,  and  endeavouring  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Tom's  countenance — "  who  are 
you?" 

"Never  mind  now — ^you  will  know  more  in  a  little 
wtiile.     For  the  oresent  be  content  with  thu   buo«r~l'jLjg» 
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All  around  him  was  perfectly  silent,  and,  having  glanced 
hastily  about  him,  he  looked  dowa  upon  the  ground. 

Hi^'saw  the  marks  of  many  horses' feet ;  some  seemed 
quite  fresh,  and  others  were  almost  obliterated — some 
showed  that  the  horses  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  th^ 
mansion,  and  others  that  they  had  left  it. 

He  came  a  step  nearer,  and  looked  through  the  jiaied 

Just  at  this  moment,  he  heard  a  sudden  nishiifg  souud, 
and  then  a  voice  cried  : 

"  Surrender,  Dick  Turpin,  or  we  fire !" 

Scjircely  had  the  words  been  uitere'l,  than  the  aiience 
about  that  deserted  spot  was  brokee  ta  upon  by  the  dis- 
charge of  many  fireaoms. 


OHAPTEK  Di.XXm. 

MAUD    IS  COBUdlTTED    FOR    TRIAL    .'PON    THK   CHAKGB    OF 

coMPLicrrY  WITH  dick  xirRPiu. 
We  must  now  devote  a  few  words  to  Maud,  for  her  position 
fully  deserves  some  amount  of  attention. 

When  she  was  placed  in  the  coach  »iloti»  with  the 
ofiBcers  she  felt  completely  broken-hearted,  and  sank  down 
on  the  seat,  and,  concealing  her  face  with  her  hands,  wept 
bitterly. 

Most  keenly  did  she  feel  the  huniili*iion  of  her  present 
situation,  but  still  it  was  not  that  nor  the  indignity  of 
being  fettered  like  a  felon  that  told  so  heavily  upon  hsr 
spirits.  It  was  the  reflection  that  in  a  few  hours  Dick 
Tiu-pin  would  arrive  at  the  farm-house,  unconscious  of 
what  his  enemies  had  done,  and,  expecting  to  find  her 
there,  he  would  fall  helplessly  and  hopelessly  into  their 
power. 

It  was  this  reflection  that  made  her  weep  and  sob. 
Those  ofiicers  who  were  seated  with  her  in  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle  amused  themselves  by  jeering  her  and 
uttering  coarse  remarks ;  but,  fortunately  for  herself,  Maud 
was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  grief,  that,  althougu  the 
words  they  spoke  came  upon  her  ears,  yet  it  was  as  an  in-  ] 
comprehensible  sound — she  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 
Perceiving  the  total  indifference  with  which  she  treated 
all  their  remarks,  the  ofiicers  grew  tired  of  making  them, 
and  for  a  change  occupied  themselves  in  talking  to  each 
other. 

It  was  a  long  and  miserable  ride  in  that  hackney-coach 
from  the  farm-house  to  London. 

The  horses  that  were  harnessed  to  the  cumbrous  equi- 
page were  miserable  creatures,  and  already  fatigued  by 
the  journey  they  had  made  from  London,  and  their  home- 
ward progress  was  miserably  slow. 

Maud  wept  without  ceasing  all  the  way,  and  by  degrees 
she  lost  afl  consciousnesis  of  the  peril  of  her  position  as 
she  contemplated  the  feai-ful  danger  into  which  Dick 
Turpin  would  run  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  for  Maud 
was  unaware  that  the  farmer's  daughter  had  generously 
determined  to  place  him  on  his  guard. 
At  last  London  was  reached. 

The  appearance  of  the  hackney-coach  with  a  number 
of  ofiicers  seated  on  the  top  of  it  and  others  within,  at 
once  made  those  W'ho  saw  it  aware  that  a  prisoner  of 
some  importance  had  been  taken  and  was  on  the  way  to 
Newgate. 

Now  that  tho  end  of  the  journey  was  almost  reached, 
the  progress  of  the  hackney-coach  was  slower  than  ever, 
so  that  the  people  who  were  attracted  to  ft  were  easily 
able  to  follow  on  foot. 

This  made  the  vehicle  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  «.iad 
others  seeing  people  following  it  also  joined  in  the  throng, 
80  that  by  the  time  Newgate  was  reached  an  immeu-^H 
urowd  had  assembled. 

The  stopping  of  the  coach  roused  Maud  from  m-r  ai> 
etraction,  and  loolcing  out  of  the  window  she  caught  i«lgljf, 
of  the  black  and  frowning  walls  of  Newgate. 

She  shuddered,  and  her  heart  seeme'.l  to  suddenly  grow 
cold. 

The  officers  got  down  off  the  roof  of  the  coach  and 
opened  the  door. 

The  others  got  out  and  assisted  Maud  to  follow. 

She  was  quite  passive,  because  she  felt  that  any  resitt- 

ance  she  might  make,  so  far  from  being  any  benefit  to  hi  it, 

would  only  be  the  means  of    calling  forth  harsh  usage. 

She  caught  one  hasty  glimpse  of  the  immense  crowd  of 

people,  Knd  was  terrified. 

T*.\f^j  were  shouting  and  yelling  after  the  fashion  of 
EDKlisU  Towds,   but  when   they  saw   what  the  prisoner 


was  like  they  became  suddenly  silent,  and  then  thefe 
opinions  chaiigid  as  suiidenly  as  a  weathercock  tarns 
round  when  the  wind  changes,  and  they  began  to  groan 
and  hiss  at  the  police  officers. 

'1  his,  however,  lasted  but  a  moment. 
The  door  of  Newgate  had  been  opened,  and  Maud  was 
hniried  up  the  steps  into  the  vestibule. 

She  saw  a  confused  mass  of  objects  before  her,  but  sh« 
was  100  agitated  to  make  out  what  they  were  distinctly. 
Then  with  a  clang  that  seemed  to  thrill  through  her 
whole  frame  the  door  was  closed. 

She  dash/'l  the  tears  from  her  eyes  as  well  as  the  ham! 
cuffs  ibout  her  wrists  would  allow  her,  and  made  a  great 
effort  to  be  calm. 

The  turnkeys  who  were  present  looked  on  in  consider- 
able surprise,  and  wondered  what  one  so  young  and 
beautiful  could  have  done  to  bring  her  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Cawthoni  was  summoned,  and  he  too  was  astonished 
when  he  beheld  the  prisoner. 

But  his  astouidhment  materially  inoi  eased  when  one  of 
the  police  ofiicers  stepped  forward  and  placed  the  warrant 
in  his  hand. 

He  just  glanced  at  it,  and  folding  it  up  and  putting  it  in 
his  pocket,  he  said : 

"Accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin,  eh?  Oh,  vei^  good!  I 
shall  know  what  to  do  with  you.  This  warrant  is  per- 
fectly correct.  There's  your  receipt,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  ofilicer.  "  I  will  be  responsible  for  her  safe  keeping." 
So  far,  then,  the  ceremony  was  over. 
A  couple  of  turnkeys  came  forward  and  took  off  the 
handcuffs,  and  having  done  so,  they  stood  on  each  side  of 
her,  holding  her  by  the  arms. 

She  shrank  instinctively  from   their  touch,   and  per- 
ceiving it,  the  men  with  a  malicious  pleasure,  finding  hew 
I  distasteful  it  wa,s,  pressed  closer  to  her. 

"  Number  fifteen,''  said  Mr.  Oawthorn.  "  Get  the  key, 
Winch,  and  lead  the  way ;  I  will  follow." 

Winch  went  up  to  one  side  of  the  vestibule,  where  a 
number  of  keys  were  hanging  on  separate  nails,  and  tak- 
ing one  of  thorn,  he  proceeded  to  lead  the  way  to  the  cells. 
With  the  bunch  ol  keys  he  carried  about  with  him  he 
opened  the  inteiveniug  doors. 

Maud  and  the  two  other  tm-nkeys  .followed,  while  Mr. 
Oawthorn,  with  a  satisfied  smile  upon  hia  face,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

His  -^'as  a  mean,  grovelling,  paltry  spirit,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  treat  Maud  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have 
treated  Dick  Turpin  if  he  had  only  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

As  the  reader  may  Iw  sure,  tho  Governor  of  Newgate 
was  terribly  wroth  to  think  that  Dick  should  have  played 
him  such  a  pruuk  as  he  had,  and  that  the  prisoner  brought 
by  the  dragoons  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  escape. 

He  felt  that  he  must  have  his  revenge  upon  some  one, 
and  in  his  opinion  Maud  was  a  very  proper  object. 

"Ahem!"  he  said.  "Newgate  is  quite  honoured — it  ia 
indeed !  Be  assured  that  every  consideration  shall  be  shown 
you — oh  dear  yes — every  consideration, — you  shall  havs 
no  occasion  to  complain !  Open  the  door,  Winch, — that  is 
number  fifteen." 

Winch  paused  before  the  door  of  a  cell,  and  unlocking 
it,  pushed  it  open. 

A  dark,  gloomy-looking  place  appeared  beyond. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Oawthorn,  assuming  a  very  great 
deal  of  mock  respect,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  exceed- 
ingly offensive  and  disagreeable  to  the  object  of  it, 
•'  y?slk  in,  if  you  please!  This  is  your  abode — not  quite 
go  comforiab'e  as  you  have  been  used  to,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
the  best  you  will  got  here,  I  can  tell  yo'j !  Oh,  pray  wait 
in!  Jones  and  Gnfliths,"  adiressing  tl)e  two  turnkeys. 
"  let  go  of  tho  lady's  arm.  Winch,  show  the  lady  into 
her  apartment.  Mind  you  don't  stumble  over  the  step 
my  lady!" 

This  was  a  delusive  caution. 

One  would  have  judged  from  his  worJs  that  thoie  was 
a  step  into  the  cell  out  of  the  coinaor,  whereas,  on  tho 
contrary,  there  was  a  step  down. 

It  was  a  wonder  Maud  did  not  fall  into  the  trap  thus 
laid  for  her  by  the  Governor. 

If  in  obedience  to  his  words  she  Ijad  raised  one  foot,  aa 
though  to  place  it  upon  a  step,  she  woqld  have  had  • 
rather  awkward  fail 
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By  the  merest  ehance  im  the  world,  however,  Maud 
happ«med  to  see,  and  oaly  just  in  time,  that  the  floor  of 
the  rell  wm  below  her. 

Now  ihat  she  was  on  ner  guard,  all  ,.,as  well,  for  she 
stppporl  ,I,iwu  lightly  into  the  cell,  to  the  infinite  vpxation 
•'•f  t!i  vfovemor,  wtio  w  Id  have  rejoiced  if  he  oouid 
have  played  any  practical  joke  upon  her. 

But  he  was  defeated,  and  he  was  more  angrv  than  »ver. 

Then  the  turnkeys  began  to  sni  jker  when  they  8g,w  how 
hi'  li.id  been  outwitted  by  the  prisoner. 

Ol  this  Mr.  Cawthoru  had  the  urudence  aui  good  sense 
to  iake  no  notice 

®8  cried  out  • 

"  Close  the  door,  Winch,  and  fasten  it  securely  ! — oiose 
it  art  onoe^  and  follow  me !  Mind  that  you  locve  Ul  secure 
or  you  will  find  ine  consequences  serious? " 

The  Goreinor  turned  round  and  led  the  way  back  to 
_  vhe  vestibule,  leaving  the  turnkeys  to  foUow  him. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Maud  when  her  dungeon  (^oor 
was  shut.     It  was  infinitely  preferable  to  be  alone 

At  first  she  could  scarcely  disting-.iish  anything,  'so 
small  a  quantity  of  light  was  it  that  came  through  the 
little  grated  window  into  the  cell,  but  in  a  few  moments 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  perceiving 
in  one  comer  a  kind  of  stone  bench,  she  sat  down  upon  it, 
and  wept  with  so  much  violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  about  to  break. 

Her  mind  was  filled  with  the  danger  which  Dick 
Turpin  would  incur  when  going  to  the  farm-house,  audits 
mch  was  the  case,  she  did  not  feel  as  she  would  have  done 
the  humiliation  of  being  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  gloomy 
cjJls  of  Newgate,  and  exposed  to  the  ribaldry  of  the 
Gbvernor  and  his  subordinates. 
Wearily — most  wearily — the  time  passed  by. 
It  length,  however,  after  what  seemed  to  be  an  age, 
thi  darkness  in  the  cell  perceptibly  increased,  until  at 
lenrth  she  was  unable  to  see  anything  save  the  grated 
apeiture  high  up  in  the  wall.  And  then  she  knew  it 
was  night. 

Hid  she  been  in  the  lowest  vault  beneath  some  huge 
cath(dral,  the  silence  could  not  have  been  more  profound ; 
it  wai  painful  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Oh,what  a  wretched  night  that  was  for  Maud ! — wretched, 
not  oily  because  of  the  place  in  which  she  had  to  spend 
it,  but  because  she  knew  full  well,  while  she  sat  there 
helplesi  and  a  prisoner,  Dick  Tm-pin  was  riding  on  *^  his 
destructon. 

She  st-ained  her  sense  of  hearing  to  the  utmost,  think- 
ing, pcrkps,  that  if  he  was  brought  there  a  prisoner,  as 
she  fully  expected  hfl  would  be,  she  should  tiear  s-^me 
sounds  inficative  of  his  arrival. 

But  thnughout  the  whole  of  that  long  and  tedious 
night  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  at  last  the 
darkness  s«med  to  grow  less  and  less,  and  then  day 
came. 

Maud  hadnot  slept  for  a  single  moment. 
But  now  tiat,  m«ming  had  c-ome,  her  anxiety  was  even 
greater  than  i  had  been  during  the  night,  for  she  reflected 
that  Dick  Tuijin  had  told  her  not  to  expect  him  until  the 
dawn,  and  if  \i  had  been  captured  at  that  hour,  there  had 
not  been  time  for  him  to  have  been  brought  to  New- 
gate. 

Maud  did  n(f.  know,  as  the  reader  does,  that  Dick 
Turpin  had  maciged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  farm- 
house. 

She  was,  there^re,  alarming  herself  unnecessarily. 
But  as  the  timepassed  on,  and  all  continued  silent,  her 
hopes  began  to  reive. 

Breakfast  was  bi)ught  in,  but  she  couid  not  t-vjci  th£ 
coarse  food  and  unloan  water. 

At  about  eleven  Ojlyok  the  cell  door  was  again  opened, 
and  two  turnkeys  altered. 

They  requested  ^ler  to  rise  and  follow,  and  <»he 
obeyed. 

The  gloomy  passa^s  were  once  mofe  traversed,  until 
presently  she  found  hrself  in  the  vestibule. 

Here  the  Govemorand  many  others  were  assemoled, 
including  the  under-s»;riffs,  and  as  the  latter  gentlemen 
were  present  Maud  wa^aved  any  further  indignity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  tern,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Governor  of  Newgate  Vjuld  have  insisted  upon  Maud 
walking  to  the  Bow  Strec  Police-court,  for  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  be^re  the  '"'agistrate  that  she  had 
fc<!ea  remoT.  li  how  'he  cel^ 


The  police  van  was  in  thoae  days  unknown,  am,  um^ 
of  the  prisoners  wore  dragged  through  *^'^  streets,  ch4.ined 
together  like  so  many  slaves. 

The  sheriffs,  however,  happening  to  possess  a  little 
more  feeling,  ordered  a  hackney-coach  to  be  called. 

And  in  this  Maud  was  placp.d,  and  driven  off  under  • 
strong  escort  of  police  ofhcera. 

Mr.  Wrigglef  arrived  with  his  troop  a  few  minutes  after 
the  hackney-ca-iob  had  started,  and  he  hastily  rode  after 
it,  for  his  object  ic  returning  to  London  from  the  farm- 
house with  all  speed  was  that  he  might  be  present  at 
the  examination,  in  order  to  give  his  evidence  befsre  tne 
miiL>istrate  of  Maud's  complicity  with  Dick  Turpin. 

He  overtook  the  coach,  and  foliowul  the  prisoner  into 
tfae  court. 

The  same  m.igistr:ite  presided  who  had  issued  the 
warrant  to  Mr.  Wriggles,  and  after  the  understanding' 
they  had  come  to,  there  was  but  little  doubt  that  he  woulo 
make  out  the  order  for  Maud  to  be  committed  to  Newgate 
to  take  h°f  trial. 

It  was  1  painful  moment  for  her  when  she  found  her- 
self placed  in  the  dock,  but  she  experienced  some  conso- 
lation when  she  discovered  that  the  people  who  had 
crowded  into  the  court  were  unable  to  gaze  into  her  face, 
as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  them. 

On  her  left  hand  stood  several  police  officers,  and  just 
behind  them  was  the  witness-box. 

Before  her  was  a  table,  at  which  sat  the  magistrate's 
clerlt,  and  just  above  him  was  seated  the  magistrate  him- 
self. 

The  charge  against  Maud  was  then  read  over. 

It  set  forth  that  she  was  an  accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin's, 
and  that  she  had  aided  and  abetted  him  against  the  laws 
of  those  realms. 

Maud  was  asked  the  usual  question  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  as  to  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  said  in  a  choking 
voii-e  : 

"  Not  guilty." 

Mr.  Wriggles  then  came  forward,  and  gave  evidence 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  prisoner  in  company  with 
Dick  Turpin,  and  mentioned  several  instances,  among 
others,  those  connected  with  the  deserted  mansion,  the 
flight  from  thence,  with  Mr.  Tuttle  and  the  farm- 
house. 

Several  other  ofBcers  were  called,  who  fully  corrobo- 
ratiul  all  that  Mr.  Wriggles  had  said,  and  then  the 
magistrate  asked  Maud  what  she  had  to  say  for  her  defence. 

She  comprehended^  her  situation  better,  perhaps,  than 
anyone  imagined ;  and  she  said  in  her  defence  only  four 
words,  and  yet  those  words  were  better,  and  produced 
more  effect,  than  if  a  counsel  had  addressed  the  Court  for 
an  hour. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate's  question   she  said  : 

"  I  am  his  wife  !" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  ami  then  the  iimgi-Urate 
said : 

"  We  cannot  believe  that  until  your  assertion  is  proved. 
If  you  are  the  wife  of  Dick  Turpin,  the  charge  against 
you  falls  to  the  ground,  but  your  word  is  not  sufficient 
proof.  Your  marriage  certificate  must  be  produced. 
Where  is  it  ?" 

ilaud  had  it  not,  and  recollecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performe'l, 
she  felt  there  would  be  very  great  difliculty  in  proving 
herself  to  be  Dick  Turpin's  wife. 

The  magistrate  repeated  his  question. 

"Can  you  produce  the  proof  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot !"  she  replied.     "  I  have  it  nwt." 

"  Then  my  duty  is  clear  enough  before  me.  It  is  to 
commit  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  when, 
if  you  can  prove  that  which  you  assort  (though  my  own 
conviction  is  that  you  cannot),  you  will  be  ac- 
quitted." 

This  was  but  poor  consolation  fur  Maud. 

A.S  for  Mr.  Wriggles,  he  did  not  care  f  ery  much  whethei 
she  was  acqu^ited  or  not ;  he  had  gained  his  object,  which 
was  to  have  her  committed  to  Newgate,  for  he  felt  sure 
if  he  did,  that  his  plan  would  go  forward  just  as  he 
wUihed  it,  and  he  should  capture  Dick  Turpin  long  before 
the  sessions  conunenced. 

And  so,  the  examination  having  neen  conciuded,  ilasd 
was  taken  back  to  Newgate,  there  to  await  her  tru^j 
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moDev  or  valuables  about  their  persons,  but  still  it  it 
bettei  than  nothutg." 

■'  Exactly !" 

■•  We  must  manage  to  pocket  some  mjre  money  between 
this  and  London,  or  else  we  shall  not  be  very  well  pro- 
vided with  the  funds  neressary  t*  carry  out  our  excellent 
plan !" 

•'  You  are  right  ihere,  and  I  propose  that  to-night  we 
•top  everyone  we  meet,  and  trv  how  much  booty  we  can 
take !" 

•'  Agreed  !"  said  Tom  King.  "And  I  hope  we  shall  be 
^ble  to  get  suflicient  to  content  us.  In  the  event  of  doing 
80,  we  will  gallop  with  all  speed  to  the  deaerted  man- 
sion !" 

"  It  is  high  time  we  were  back !" 

"  It  is ;  and  I  am  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  return. 
The  time  allotted  for  our  journey  has  beeu  long  excelled. 
Dick  Turpin  wiU  be  full  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension — 
he  will  conclude  something  serious  has  happened,  aE<i«uay 
run  into  great  and  unnecessary  danger !" 

"  I  am  no  less  anixious  to  see  the  eld  place  again  thas 
yourselves,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack-  "  We  hare  been 
an  unreasonably  long  time  over  our  expedition !  I  wish 
we  could  reach  the  gates  to-night  I" 

"So  doll— so  do  I!"  murmured  Tom  King  and 
Claude. 

It  was  strange  that  this  desire  to  return  to  the  deserted 
mansion  should  come  so  suddenly  and  so  strongly  upon 
them,  but  such  was  the  tact. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  them  that  they  were  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  make  an  immediate  return  impos- 
sible. 

But  for  this,  they  would  have  ridden  unhesitatingly 
and  unsuspectingly  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

"  Mount  and  prepare,  Tom !"  cried  Claude,  a  moment 
afterwards.  "  If  we  are  to  stop  everyone,  we  mubx  make 
haste,  for  I  can  hear  there  is  a  horse  upon  the 
road !" 

Tom  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  looked  to  the  priming 
of  his  pistols. 

TLe  clear,  sharp  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  could  be  plainly 
heard. 

"  It  is  a  very  heavy  horse  that  is  coming,"  said  Jack. 
"1  wonder  who  it  can  be  riding  upon  such  a  brute?" 

"  It  does  sound  like  a  cart  horse,  but  I  can  hear  no 
wheels." 

"  No.  Some  one  is  riding — sure  enough.  Be  patient — 
in  a  few  moments  we  shall  know  all !'" 

"  Let  me  manage  this  little  affair!"  said  Claude  Duval. 
•'  I  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  last  adventure  ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary,  you  will  easily  be  able  to  come  to 
my  assistance !" 

"  As  you  will !" 

Shading  his  eyes  with  one  nand,  Claude  looked  aown 
the  road,  and,  a.s  his  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, be  presently  made  out  the  figure  of  a  stout,  bulky 
man,  who  was  seated  on  a  horse  even  more  bulky  than 
Limseii. 

Beyond  this,  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity,  Claude 
was  able  to  make  out  little  or  nothing. 

Just  as  the  traveller  was  passing  by  the  spot  where  the 
highwaymen  were  concealed  Claude  set  his  borae  in 
motion,  and  was  in  a  second  abreast  with  the  stout  man 
aud  bulky  horse. 

"A  fine  night!"  said  Claude,  in  a  pleasant  voice — 
"rather  dark,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that, — in  a 
general  way,  I  am  not  very  for  1  of  Oliver  myself  !" 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  w^at  surprised  the  traveller 
most — the  sudden  appearance  of  Claude  by  his  side,  which 
looked  like  the  eSects  of  magic,  «r  the  strange  word*  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him. 

Apparently,  however,  the  traveller  did  not  lik  i  his 
companion,  so  he  m5>de  a  furioos  attack  upon  his  horsf*  ""^ 
order  to  get  away. 

But  although  he  cracked  his  whip  in  a  most  desj>t.»V> 
manner,  he  failed  altogether  to  get  the  lumbering  horse 
which  he  bestrode  to  go  at  any  faster  pace  than  a  shuffli  jg 
trot,  which  Claude  was  able  to  keep  up  with  easily 
enough. 

"  Are  yon  riding  tar  to-night  ?"  continued  Claude.  "  If 
you  have  a  long  journey  betore  you,  what  a  long  while 
you  will  be  upon  the  road,  and  ft  is  dangerous,  too,  I  can 
•Msure  you !" 

'•  ^*' hat's  daujjerooef 


The  words-  were  spoken  in  a  drawling  voice,  as  v^orda 
generally  are  spoken  in  rural  districts. 

Claude  set  the  man  down  at  once  for  a  tarmer.  and  hit 
attire,  as  weU  as  his  horse,  confirmed  this  supposition. 

"  Why,  the  roads  are  dangerous !"  replied  Clauie — 
"  there  are  a  great  many  highwaymen  about  1" 

"  That  for  your  highwaymen !"  cried  the  farmer, 
snapping  his  fingers.  "I  only  wish  I  could  see  one  o  the 
varmint — that's  all !  I'd  show  him  what  was  what,  and 
no  mistake  !  You  look  like  a  gentleman,  but  whether  you 
are  or  not,  I'll  tell  you  this — I  am  net  afraid  of  any  nigh- 
wayman  living,  although  I  have  got  a  largish  sum  of 
money  about  with  me !  If  one  stopped  me,  it  would  oe 
woe  to  him !" 

"  You  look  like  a  man  capable  of  defending  yourself !" 

"  Bather,  sir !  I  can  give  a  knock-down  blow  with 
any  man  going  !     I  ain't  afraid — not  a  bit  of  it !" 

The  farmer  cracked  his  whip  in  a  defiant  manner  as  he 
spoke. 

"  But  it  is  not  everyone  that  has  as  much  courage  as 
yourself,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "and  so  well  able  to  defend 
himself.  Now,  if  a  highwayman  stopped  you,  what  do 
you  think  you  should  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  sir  !"  said  the  farmer,  who 
began  to  like  Claude  rather  than  otherwise,  and  grow 
more  communicative  to  him.  "  I  should  settle  his  bash 
in  a  very  simple  way  !" 

"  As  how — as  how  ?" 

"  You  see  this  whip,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  can  just  see  it,"  said  Claude,  "  bat  I  don't  perceive 
anything  peculiar  about  it." 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar.  The  oniy  thing 
is,  it  has  got  a  strong  lash,  and  the  butt-end  of  it  is  loaded 
with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lead." 

"  Then  it  must  be  rather  fatiguing  to  carry,  I  should 
think  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Bless  you,  sir,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
straw  !  Howsomever,  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying. 
There  is  no  highwayman  would  face  me,  1  am  sure, 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  should  serve  him." 

"  How  ?" 

"  1  should  twist  the  thong  of  my  whip  round  my  hand 
like  this,  and  then  I  should  be  able  to  take  firm  hold  of 
the  stock !     You  see,  it  don't  take  me  a  minute  to  do  it  I" 

"  I  see  it  doesn't,"  replied  Claude,  for  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  farmer  had  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Now,"  said  the  farmer,  waving  his  whip  in  the  air, 
"  you  mignt  not  think  it,  but  with  one  blow  with  this 
whip  I  could  fell  an  ox !  Perhaps  you  can  guess  now 
how  I  should  manage  with  a  highwayman." 

"  I  think  I  can." 

"  No  pistols  for  me,  sir,  and  nothing  of  that  sort  I  I 
wouldn't  beg  a  cartload  of  em !  They  are  always  missing 
fire,  or  not  going  off  when  you  want  'em  1  But  as  for 
my  whip,  it  is  always  ready;  and  before  a  highwayman 
knew  where  he  was,  or  the  first  words  hardly  out  of  his 
mou  \  my  whip  would  corae  down  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  .  ud  then  he'd  find  himself  lying  down  on  the 
ground !" 

"  You  quite  surprise  me  I"  said  Claude,  affecting  a  great 
deal  of  admiration.  "  Its  really  a  most  excellent  scheme  ? 
I  wonder  it  is  not  adopted  by  travellers  genpraUy." 

"  If  it  was,"  said  the  farmer,  who  was  highly  delighted 
tt)  think  that  his  plan  was  apwovedof,  "these  highway- 
men would  not  be  able  to  do  .«nr;h  a  good  trade  a*  they 
havo  been  doing  lately  ;  it  would  be  all  up  with  them." 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  Claude.  "  Would  yow 
mind  letting  me  have  a  look  at  your  whip  ?" 

'•  Certainly  not,  sir !  You  can  look  at  H  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  !" 

•'  Thauk  you  !  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  whip 
•  I  'vas,  in  ordnr  that  I  might  have  one  made  for  myself 
Ike  it." 

"You  can't  do  better,  sir  !" 

"  I  have  always  depended  on  pistols  myself,"  continued 
Claud'),  "but  I  don't  think  I  shall  for  the  future." 

"  Here's  the  whip,  sir  I"  said  the  larmer,  who,  whi!t^ 
this  little  conversation  had  been  going  on,  had  untwiste'' 
the  thong  from  round  his  hand. 

Claude  made  a  polite  bow  as  he  received  it. 

"  Dear  me !  it  is  a  very  great  weight !  I  should  thinh 
there  must  be  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lead  in  it !" 

"  No,  sir,  that's  just  the  quantity ;  but  perhaps  you  Eune 
not  so  stmng  in  the  wrist  as  I  am  :  and  ti  go,  when  jag 
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n%ie  yur.r  (vhip  made,  I  should  recommend  its  being  a 
bltle  lighter." 

"  1  think  that  would  be  best,"  said  <]ls,ade.  "I  suppose 
»our  object  in  coiling  the  lash  round  your  hand  is  to 
pre '/ant  you  from  losing  your  bold  ?" 

■•  That's  it !" 

"A  capital  idea!  Thi-9  i^  tue  way  you  do  it,  is  it 
not?" 

Claude  wound  the  chong  of  the  whip  round  his  hand  as 
he  spoke,  and  took  firm  hold  of  the  stock. 

"  You  do  it  capitally  well !"  said  the  farmer — "  there's 
no  mistake  about  that !" 

When  the  whip  was  thus  held  it  was  (.ertainly  a  most 
formidable  bludgeon. 

Claude  felt  that  he  could  wield  it  viiii  1  OAse.  and  that 
one  blow  with  it  would  be  sufBcieut  t<.>  <^epriv6  anvone  of 
dfe. 

"Well,''  said  Claude,  suddenly  changing  hia  tone,  "it 
happens  that  I  am  a  highwayman !  Now  I  hare  got 
jrour  whip,  and  thanks  to  you  !  I  know  well  how  to  use 
It !  Hand  over,  in  an  instant,  all  the  money  yon  have 
with  you,  or  down  the  butt-end  comes  on  the  top  of  your 
head,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"Oh  lord !"  said  the  farmer,  with  a  g^oan. 

"You  had  better  make  haste  and  hand  over  your 
money !"  said  Claude.  "  I  would  sooner  receive  it  in  that 
tashicn  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  searching  your  dead 
body  I" 


OHAPTEK    DLXXXV. 

THB  EaOHWATMBir  COXTINIJB  TO  BE  StTCCBSSFCL   HI 
THEIR   DESIGNS. 

The  sudden  change  which  had  come  ovbr  the  farmer's 
countenance  was  really  most  amusing  to  look  upon,  and 
though  Claude  Duval  was  fully  in  earnest,  he  could 
(Scarcely  forbear  laughing  aloud. 

In  his  agitation,  the  farmer  jerked  the  reina,  and  the 
heavy  horse,  only  too  glad  to  come  to  a  stop,  stood  still 
at  once. 

His  rider  was  too  frightened  and  too  bewildered  to 
make  the  least  attempt  to  urge  him  onward ;  not  that  it 
mattered,  for  all  hia  efforts  would  have  been  of  no  avail — 
nothing  but  a  liberal  application  of  the  whip  would  have 
set  him  in  motion  again. 

Claude  stopped  im  own  horse,  and  held  the  whip  in  the 
air  in  such  a  manner  that  he  oould  bring  it  down  in- 
stantaneously. 

The  farmer  shook  all  over  like  a  huge  jelly,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  dusky  yellow  tint,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

Claude  grew  impatient. 

"  Hand  orer !"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice—"  hand  over, 
or  my  patience  will  be  exhausted !  I  can't  stop  here  all 
night !  I  will  count  three,  and  when  I  have  done  so,  if 
you  don't  hand  over  the  money,  down  comes  the  whip !" 

"Mercy — ^mercy,  good  Mr.  Highwayman  !"  said  the 
farmer.  "  Pray  have  mercy  upon  me !  [  am  a  poor 
man — I  am  indeed !" 

"  Don't  believe  it !"  said  Claude,  "  and  whether  you  are 
or  not,  doesn't  much  matter  to  me !  All  farmers  are  poor 
by  their  own  account '.  Now,  look  out — no  more  words  I 
One — two " 

"  Stop — stop!"  cried  the  farmer,  liurriedly  thrusting  bis 
hands  into  his  pockets — "stop — scop!" 

"Hand  over  your  money,  then  !" 

"I  am — I  will!     But  oh,  spara  tiiy  life!" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  tak^  it,  without  you  force  me  to  do 
BO !  If  you  hand  over  the  oioney  aa  I  conunand  you,  you 
will  meet  with  no  harai !' 

"Btt  I   sha'il  be  miufiii !— uu,  I   shau  »»  r«inedJ     ii 
wish  I  had   taken   my   wife's  ad',  ice,  and  not  sold  that 
drove  of  oxen  till  next  week  '.     Oh  dear ! — oh  dear !" 

"  Then  you've  got  tht^  money  that  the  sale  of  a  drove 
of  oxen  fetched  vou,  have  you  ?"  said  Claude.  "  That 
»nu8t  be  a  good  round  sum  !  Be  quick  and  hand  it  over! 
As  for  your  being  ruined  by  the  process,  that's  all  stuff 
and  rubbish  !" 

With  a  succession  of  the  most  aimnal  groans  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  the  fanner  placed  in  Claude's  hand  a 
good-sized  leath-r  bajr,  •'hio*'  w»e  filled  to  tba  very  top 
with  cc'ixui 


Its  weight  was  considerable,  and  Claude  dropped  it 
into  his  coat  pocket  with  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  satislac- 
tion. 

"  Quick !"  said  Claude.  ''  £  have  not  done  with  you 
yet !  Hand  over  the  rest  of  .your  money  J  Make  haste, 
I  say !" 

"  Good  Mr.  Hig.'i'ivaymaii,  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"No— I  must  have  all!  How  do  I  know  but  what 
this  bag  is  full  of  pe--\ny-pieces  ?  I  was  served  that  trick 
once,  but  I  don't  intend  to  Je  served  so  again !  I  know 
the  way  you  farmers  have, — you  generally  keep  bank- 
notes in  your  pocket-books,  gold  in  one  bag,  silver  in 
another,  and  copper  in  another.  You  must  hand  over  two 
more  bags !  Be  quick,  or  down  oomes  the  whip,  as  sure 
as  you're  a  living  man !" 

In  all  probability,  no  weapon  would  nave  held  the 
farmer  in  so  much  awe  as  his  own  whip. 

Pistols  he  despised,  because  they  missed  fire,  but  a  blow 
tna  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip  would  be 
fatal 

He  knew  ttiis,  and,  like  a  wists  man,  prefenud  his  life 
to  his  money. 

If  he  lost  the  first,  he  could  not  replace  it ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  other,  it  was  another  affair  altogether. 

Claude  shook  the  whip  threateningly,  and  the  fanner 
handed  over  two  more  bags,  both  of  which  were  smaller 
than  the  one  which  he  had  first  delivered,  which  con- 
firmed Claude's  suspicion  that  it  contained  coppers  and 
nothing  more. 

The  three  bags,  however,  he  felt  sure  contamed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  with  it  he  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  bank-notes 
about  you  or  not,  Mr,  Farmer.  Whether  you  have  or 
not  doesn't  matter — I  don't  want  them ;  they  are  trouble- 
some things,  and  the  man  deserved  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered  who  first  invented  such  spui-inu.^  kind  ol 
money  as  that.  Ride  on  now — mak^  the  Leg  speed  you 
can — and  good- night !" 

"  My  whip,"  shouted  the  farmer — "  give  me  my  whip  !" 

"Certainly !     Here  it  is — 1  don't  waut  it !" 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  unwound  the  lash  from  his 
hand,  and  gave  the  whip  to  the  farmer. 

No  sooner  did  that  individual  catch  hold  of  it  than  he 
aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the  highwayman. 

Claude  easily  avoided  it  by  touching  his  horse  with  the 
spur. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  match  for  you,  never  fear ! 
Do  you  want  your  monev  back?  If  so,  you  had  better 
come  after  me,  and  take  it !  I  am  just  in  the  humour  for 
a  gallop  myself !" 

Now  that  he  had  regained  possession  of  his  whip,  th* 
fanner's  courage  seemed  suddenly  to  return  to  him. 

He  lashed  his  horse  in  a  most  furious  manner — with 
such  good  wUl,  indeed,  that  the  sluggish  animal  brokp 
into  a  gallop,  a  feat  be  had  not  accomplished  for  many  a 
year. 

But  the  idea  of  his  being  able  to  overtake  Claude  was 
quite  preposterous. 

In  less  than  a  montdut  the  highwayman  was  out  of 
sight. 

Claude  galloped  on  until  he  came  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  his  companions. 

"  What  luck  ?"  they  asked,  eagerly,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
joined them. 

"Excellent!"  was  the  reply — "better  than  I  have  had 
for  many  a  day  !  That  man  was  a  farmer,  and  I  take  it 
he  was  just  ret&ming  home  after  having  sold  a  drove  of 
oxen." 

"And  have  you  got  the  proceeds?" 

"  All  but  a  few  pounds,  I  think." 

"  Then  we  are  so  much  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of 
jur  purpose,"  said  Tom  King.  "  If  we  can  only  have  a 
continuance  of  the  good  luck  we  have  met  with  to-night 
we  shall  not  have  done  so  badly  by  our  journey  to  the 
New  Forest." 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  Well,"  said  Sixteen- String  Jack,  suddenly,  "  you, 
Tom,  have  had  what  I  may  call  your  adventure,  and  you, 
Claude,  have  had  yours,  so  I  think  it  nothing  but  fair  thai 
I  should  have  my  turn  next." 

"  Then  you  won't  have  long  to  wait.,"  said  Tom  Ku^g, 
"  for  I  can  hear  something  coming  now." 

"  So  c*»n  4- — H  «ound«  like  »  carriasp  " 
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"  That's  what  it  is,  too,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses. 
Look,  yonder  are  the  lamps !" 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  You  re- 
gain here,  and  1  will  ride  forward  and  meet  it ;  should  it 
oe  necessary,  you  will  come  to  my  assistance  I" 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  about  that." 

Matters  being  arranged,  Sixteen-String  Jack  trottAd 
gently  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage. 

As  they  were  both  approaching  ea^h  other,  a  mee.  wig 
quickly  took  place. 

One  of  Jack's  pistols  was  loaded  wha  powder  only. 

As  soon  as  he  was  on  a  level  with  the  carriage  he  fired  it, 
for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a 
shot. 

It  made  the  coachman  and  travellers  think  that  an 
»ttack  was  being  made  in  good  earnest. 

Jack  pointed  the  pistol  in  the  air  above  the  coachman's 
head,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  pulled  the  trigger  he  cried  : 

"Halt!" 

The  carriage  stopped  as  if  by  magic 

The  smoke  from  the  pistol  cleared  away,  waa  then,  to 
Sixteen-String  Jack's  unutterable  surprise,  the  coachman 
had  disappeared. 

Had  he  not  been  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  bullet 
in  his  pistol,  he  would  have  concluded  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  chance  shot. 

So  long  as  the  carriage  was  stopped,  however,  it 
mattered  little  to  him  what  had  become  of  the  driver. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  however,  we  may  as 
well  say  that  the  driver  fell  down  «ff  his  box  into  the 
roadway  from  sheer  fright,  and  he  laj  '.here,  opening  and 
Bhuiiiug  his  eyes  in  a  bewildered  so»  t  of  way,  uncertaia 
whetlier  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  hastened  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage. 

A  shrill  scream  came  from  the  interior  a«  sc>ou  as  ever 
he  made  his  appearance. 

The  lamps  were  circular  ones,  and  a  portion  of  their 
light  found  its  way  into  the  vehicle,  and  it  was  by  the  aid 
of  this  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  perceived  a  female  form 
on  one  of  the  seats. 

She  seemed  of  great  age,  though  every  means  had  been 
resorted  to  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  head-dress  of  a  most  singular 
description,  such  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Qutvin 
Anne. 

Her  face  was  powdered  and  rouged,  and  various  pieces 
of  plaster  were  stuck  about  i\  in  accordance  with  a  fashion 
that  still  prevailed. 

In  her  hand  she  carried  a  monstrous  fan,  which 
positively  glittered  with  precious  stones,  as  did  her  hands 
and  her  whole  costume. 

The  old  lady  screamed  violently,  fanning  herself  all  the 
while,  and  looking  over  the  top  of  her  fan  with  what 
seemed  a  coquettish  air. 

All  this  Sixteen-String  Jack  saw  at  a  glance. 

Removing  his  hat,  he  made  a  low  and  very  respectful 
bow. 

"  Reassure  yourself,  madam,  I  beg  !"  he  said.  "  No 
karm  whatever  is  intended  you — you  are  perfectly  safe ; 
but  there's  a  toU  on  this  road,  and  I  am  appointed  to 
receive  the  money.  The  tax  is  levied  on  beauty  and 
wealth.  For  the  latter,  in  your  own  case,  I  cannot  speak 
with  so  much  certainty  as  the  former — you  cannot  evade 
the  tax  upon  beauty  !" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  made  another  \ov,  oow  »8  ha 
brought  this  speech  to  a  conclusion. 

The  old  lady  fluttered  her  fan,  and  feigned  f  groat  <1«n1 
of  confusion. 

"  Oh,  sir  !"  she  saia,  witk  a  simper,   "  you  flatter  I" 

"Not  at  aU,"  said  Jack- -"quite  the  reverse;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  flatter  you.  I  must  appear  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  extreme,  but  your  beauty  has  made  an 
impression  upon  me,"  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  accom- 
panied the  words  by  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart 

The  old  lady  fluttered  her  fan,  and  smiled,  and  wriggled 
about  in  a  manner  that  was  highly  amusing. 

"Ah,  sir!"  she  said,  speaking  with  great  agitatioa, 
"  you  do  indeed  remind  me  of  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  gentlemen  were  gentlemen  !" 

"That  cannot  be  so  very  long  ago,"  spid  Sixteen- 
^tnng  Jack.  "Excuse  me,  madam,  for  my  plain  speak- 
Aig,  but  your  form  has  scarcely  vet  arriTed  at  ma- 
turity." 


"  My  dear  sir,  you  do  indeed  H.uicr  luo  !" 

"No,  no,  madam — I  would  iioi  be  guilty  of  flattery  fo» 
the  world  ;  but  I  am  fond  of  plain  speaking.'' 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  languishing 
look. 

"  And,"  continued  the  highwayman,  "  it  deeply  grieves 
me  to  put  you  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  alarm; 
but  as  I  am  here  to  collect  the  tax,  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  Oil,  charming!"  said  the  old  lady.  "  How  delightfully 
;  romantic !" 

The  words  were  addressed  more  to  ncrself  than  anyone 
else. 

"  VSHiat  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  '"  she  added,  in  i% 
louder  tone,  with  an  additional  flutter  oi  her  fan. 

'•That  depeuda  entirely  upon  yourself." 

"Myself?" 

"  Yes  !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  constitute  myself  a  judge  of 
the  value  of  your  beauty  ;  let  me  rate  it  as  high  as  I  may, 
I  am  sure  1  shall  fall  beneath  Ks  true  worth." 

The  old  lady's  vanity  was  evidently  quite  tickled  by 
these  fine  ^)«eches ;  no  doubt  very  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  any  such  words  had  fallen  upon  her  ears,  for  her  age 
must  have  been  something  over  seventy. 

"  Madam,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  here's  my  hat ; 
place  in  it  whatever  amount  you  may  consider  represents 
the  extent  of  your  beauty ;  I  am  aware  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  case,  for  I  question  whether  any  amount  of  money, 
however  vast,  would  represent  it." 

Jack  held  his  hat  into  the  interior  of  the  carriage,  and 
waited  patiently. 

Some  kind  of  struggle  seemed  to  be  gsing  on  within 
her  breast. 

At  last  she  produced  a  small  purse,  and  as  she  was  in 
the  act  of  placing  it  in  the  hat  she  said  : 

"  Young  man,  whoever  you  are,    I   am   sure    you   a) 
worthy  of  a  'oetter  calling  than  that  which  you  appear  to 
follow.     Abandon  it,  and  I  will  put   you   in  the  way  of 
earning  a  livelihood  by  honest  means !" 

"  I  am  a  collector,  madam,"  said  Jack,  "and  I  find  my 
occupation  an  agreeable  one.  Many  thanks  for  this  purse  , 
am  I  to  consider  it  the  estimate  of  your  beauty?  Re- 
member, I  have  something  more  to  demand — I  have  to 
collect  the  tax  on  wealth." 

"  Take  all  I  have !"  said  the  old  lady,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  rapidly  placing  a  number  of  valuable  articles  in 
the  highwayman's  hat  as  she  epoke — "  take  all  these — 
take  what  I  have,  to  me  they  are  nothing ;  I  shall  not 
miss  them.  I  have  been  amused  by  your  manner,  and  I 
reward  you  for  ray  gratification,  with  the  additional  hope 
that  you  may  put  this  money  to  good  use  and  abandon 
your  present  course  of  life." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  took  the  articles  proffered,  and  the 
old  lady,  placing  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  continaed 
to  weep. 

To  reply  to  what  she  had  said  was  impossible,  so  Jack 
satisfied  himself  by  adding : 

"  You  shall  suffer  no  further  molestation,  and  you  shall 
resume  your  journey  without  delay." 

As  soon  as  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  he  withdrew 
from  the  carriage  door. 

He  remembered,  then,  before  the  old  lady  could  con- 
tinue her  journey  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  find 
the  coachman. 

He  was  guided  in  his  search  by  a  succession  of  faint, 
smothered  groans. 

Going  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded, 
he  came  at  length  upon  the  body  of  a  man  lying  in  a 
buddled-up  mass  in  the  roadway. 

Jack  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  he  pressed  it  rather 
hard  upon  the  man's  cheek. 

"  Do  you  feel  that  ?"  he  asked. 

•'  Mercy — mercy  !" 

"  Can  you  feel  it  ?"  repeated  J.v:k.  iE?reasing  the 
pressure. 

"  Y— yes,  I  feel  it !" 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?" 

'*S — something  cold  !" 

•'  It's  the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  pistol,  and        i" 

The  coachman  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  let  his  head 
fall  back. 

"  It's  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol,"  continued  Jack,  "and  if 
you  don't  get  up  into  your  seat  and  drive  the  carriage  od 
before  I  can  count  ten,  I  will  plaster  the  road  with  your 
brains!" 
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This  idea  was  a  horrible  one,  and  the  coachman 
groaned  more  dismally  than  ever. 

"  Now  I  am  beginning  to  connt,"  said  Jack,  "  and  rely 
upon  it  I  will  be  aa  good  as  my  word  !     One,  two " 

"  Stop— stop — have  mercy  !'' 

"  Three — four " 

"  I  will  be  on  the  box  in  a  moment — in  less  than  a 
moment,  bnt  don't  fire  !  I  will  drive  off ;  I  am  getting 
np — I  am  up!" 

"  Five,  six,  seven,  eight " 

Before  Jack  could  say  nine,  ten,  the  coachman  gave 
the  horses  two  violent  outs  with  the  whip,  and  off  went 
the  carriage  at  a  furious  and  highly  dangerous  rate. 

Jack  hastened  to  rejoin  his  oompaBions. 

And  when  he  had  done  so,  they  noticed  that  he 
looked  more  pensive  than  he  usually  did. 

"  You  have  liad  bad  luck,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  I 
can  tell  that  by  your  face." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I 
have  taken  a  very  good  booty  indeed," 

"  What's  the  matter,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  I  wish  I  had  managed  the 
matter  in  a  different  way.  Confound  her  !  what  did 
she  want  to  speak  to  me  like  that  for  P" 

These  words  were  highly  enigmatical  to  his  com- 
rades. 


CHAPTER  DLXXXVI. 

DICK      lURPIN     IS     HOTLY      PURSUED      ACROSS     THE 
COUNTRY   BY   A  TROOP    OF   DBAGOONS. 

When  Dick  Turpin  sprang  on  to  the  back  of  Black 
Bess  and  galloped  away,  he  acted  more  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  than  reflection,  and  before  he  had  gone 
far  he  suddenly  drew  rein. 

"  I  have  done  wrong — I  ought  not  to  have  deserted 
my  old  friend  in  such  a  fashion  !  It  was  his  own  fault ; 
and  it  seemed  an  instinct  to  get  as  far  away  from  the 
police  officers  as  possible.    Am  I  pursued,  I  wonder  ?' 

He  listened,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  not. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  old  Matthew  to  get  into 
any  trouble  on  my  account — and  he  shan't  either !  I'll 
make  my  way  back  stealthily,  and  if  he  is  in  any  trouble 
I  will  get  him  out  of  it,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may  !" 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Dick  rather 
foolishly  turned  his  mare's  head  round,  and  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible  made  his  way  back  towards  the  spot 
where  the  meeting  had  taken  place. 

He  quickly  perceived  that  a  number  of  horsemen  had 
drawn  themselves  up  across  the  high  road,  and  so  he 
cautiously  directed  his  steps  towards  this  place. 

By  mailing  use  of  all  possible  caution,  he  managed 
to  get  near  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  brief  dialogue  between  old  Matthew  and  the 
chief  officer  was  over,  and  Dick  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  old  friend  walk  off  unmolested. 

He  imagined  this  to  be  sufficient,  and  indeed  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
old  Matthew  was  in  safety. 

To  stay  longer  in  the  vicinity  would  only  be  tempting 
fortune,  so  he  once  more  sped  across  the  country  at  a 
gallop,  going  in  a  straight  line  to  the  deserted  mansion. 

As  he  approached  it  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  cau- 
tion into  operation  again. 

It  was  not  likely  that  he  should  forget  the  narrow 
escape  ho  had  had  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit. 

His  intention  was  to  get  as  near  to  the  gates  as  he 
dared,  and  then  to  rido  off  towards  the  New  Forest, 
trusting  to  his  own  luck,  or  rather  judgment,  to  hit 
upon  the  road  by  which  his  three  comrades  would  be 
most  likely  to  return.  His  heart  turned  cold  within 
his  bosom  as  he  made  the  reflection  that  it  was  just 
possible  they  had  already  returned,  and  unaware  of 
their  danger,  had  been  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

In  either  case  he  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  learn 
something  by  the  geiieial  appearance  of  the  place. 

To  have  gone  close  to  the  gates  would  have  been  an 
act  of  madness,  so  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
by  surveying  them  from  afar. 

All  around  was  as  silent  and  apparently  as  deserted 
as  it  had  ever  been,  and  after  a  little  while  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  comrades  had  not  yet  returned. 


"  The  only  hope,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "  is  that  I  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  them  before  long  ;  if  I 
can  meet  them  between  this  and  daybreak  I  shall  care 
little.  Old  Matthew's  advice  may  be  good,  and  this  may 
be  my  best  course  of  action,  yet  I  can  scarcely  bring  my- 
self to  think  so,  the  idea  of  Maud  being  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate  is  so  terrible  that  I  cannot  contemplate  it." 

He  cantered  on  as  he  spoke. 

"  It's  all  chance,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I  can  manage  to 
meet  with  them,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  favourite  of 
fortune.  There  are  a  thousand  ways,  I  might  say,  by 
which  they  could  return.  They  will  choose  the  most 
indirect  and  least  frequented  paths.  How,  then,  am  I 
to  hope  to  meet  with  them  ?" 

Turpin's  errand  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a  hopeless, 
useless  one,  for  the  probabilities  were  all  against  a 
meeting. 

After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  Turpin  finally  de- 
cided upon  the  route  he  was  to  take. 

It  was  that  which  he  had  followed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  own  visit  to  the  New  Forest,  when  he  had  made  the 
journey  in  company  with  Tom  King. 

He  rode  along  gently,  in  order  that  he  might  not  at- 
tract too  much  observation. 

Suddenly,  however,  as  he  was  journeying  slowly 
along,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  voice  close  at  hand 
pronouncing  the  word  "  Halt !" 

To  speak  the  truth,  Dick's  thoughts  had  been  with 
Maud  in  Newgate,  and  on  his  way  he  had  not  been  so 
careful  as  he  should  have  been. 

In  his  preoccupation,  he  failed  to  notice  that  a  small 
troop  of  dragoons  were  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the 
road. 

It  was  from  the  officer  in  command  of  it  that  the  in- 
junction to  halt  had  come. 

iJick  was  alive  to  this  danger  instantly. 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do,  and  yet  he  had  not  a  second  allowed  him  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Almost  mechanically  he  had  obeyed  the  order  to  stop, 
and  the  commanding  officer  exclaimed  : 

"  Advance  and  show  yourself,  sir  !  Have  no  fear— 
we  are  the  armed  patrol," 

To  have  attempted  to  gallop  past  the  soldiers  would 
have  been  absolute  insanity,  and  to  have  fled  in  the 
direction  of  London  would  have  been  fraught  with  tha 
greatest  danger. 

There  was  but  one  course  open  to  him. 

With  the  speed  of  thought  he  turned  his  mare's  head 
towards  the  hedge,  which  fortunately  was  not  a  high 
one. 

A  word  and  a  Blight  touch  with  hia  heel  were  suffi- 
cient. 

With  a  bound  she  cleared  the  hedge  and  alighted  in 
the  meadow  beyond  ;  but  this  leap,  effective  as  it  was 
so  far  as  the  leap  was  concerned,  was  yet  a  very  serious 
circumstance,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the  officer  aware 
that  the  person  he  had  challenged  was  afraid  to  undergo 
an  examination. 

"Halt,  in  the  King's  name  !"  he  roared.  "Stop,  or  I 
fire !" 

Of  course  Turpin  paid  no  attention. 

"  That's  one  of  the  men  we  seek,  depend  upon  it !" 
exclaimed  the  chief  officer,  addressing  his  followers. 
"  Hurrah !  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
one  of  the  rascals  at  last !  Quick— after  him  !  We 
will  give  him  a  close  pursuit !  If  we  are  resolute,  we 
shall  certainly  hunt  him  down  !" 

This  officer  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  courage,  and 
all  his  men  pressed  eagerly  after  him,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  were  equally  courageous  as  himself,  but 
because  they  were  utterly  weary  of  their  work,  and 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  change  from  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  riding  up  and  down  and  challenging  all  passers 
by,  was  acceptable  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  the  hedge  was  a  low  one,  the  dragoons  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  their  horses  to  it,  and  in  a  very  sliort 
time  indeed  they  were  all  within  the  meadow. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  moon,  which  had  been  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  for  more  than  an  hour,  suddenly 
broke  forth.  As  if  by  enchantment,  her  pale  silvery 
beams  lighted  up  the  whole  of  the  country 
for  miles  round,  and  the  soldiers,  who,  from 
having   been   for    some  time    upon    their  post    had 
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gro'wn  fftiTiiliar  with  the  darkness,  were  now  able  to  see 
^th  a  (legrpp  of  distinctness  that  was  surprising. 

"  There  he  goes,  my  lads  !"8aid  the  chief  officerj  pointing 
across  the  meadows.  "  Follow  him  I  We  shall  have  t^.e 
rascal  before  we  are  an  hour  older !" 

The  flying  forms  of  the  highwayman  anrf  hi-!  stfed  were 
plainly  revealed  in  the  moonbeams. 

Dick  was  annoyed  when  he  saw  the  moon  break  forth, 
for  he  knew  h<>w  much  it  diminished  his  chances  of 
escape. 

To  bo  cha^jd  acfoes  the  coontry  just  at  this  time  was 
vexatious  in  the  extreme,  and  if  the  moon  continued  to 
shine  the  officers  might  manage  to  keep  on  bia  trail  tjil 
daybreak. 

This  was  most  unfortunate  for  he  had  a  «reat  deaJ  to 
do. 

For  once  in  liis  life  he  felt  inclined  to  press  his  iOftre 
to  put  fortti  her  utmost  speed. 

Indeed,  his  only  chanoe  seemed  to  lie  in  his  succeed- 
ing^ in  quickly  distancing  his  pursuers. 

That  Black  Bess  would  be  able  toftOcomplish  this  feat 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  he  did  not  doubt,  although 
he  ^vaj  well  a^vare  the drag^oona  were  mounted  upon  horsee 
of  <*  superior  description,  and  there  was  little  fear  that 
•they  would  be  spa'ing  in  the  application  of  whip  or  spur. 

He  turned  rouud  and  looked  behind  him. 

Aithouijh  he  had  made  every  allowance  for  the  excel- 
lence of  tlieir  h<)rs(>s,  he  vvaa  astonisiievt  to  find  they 
wei'e  so  close  behiud  Lim. 

"  I  fear  [  shall  have  some  trouble  in  shalcing  them  of! 
now,"  he  said,  "  i  tear  it— I  fear  it.  On.  Bess,  gay  lasa  ! 
Iiat  me  see  you  put  forth  your  utmost  speed, — every- 
thing depends  irpou  you!" 

He  patted  her  upon  tho  neck  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
«  faiut  neighing  sound  the  noble  animal  flew  onward 
w  th  increased  velocity. 

Away  she  went  over  the  open  country,  leaping  ove> 
every  obstacle  that  presented  itself. 

Thau  Torpiu  looked  back  ouue  mortn 

He  hud  evidently  gained  upon  his  foee,  y«*i  'a»  «r.  t"*!"' 
they  wore  close  behind. 

By  the  excited  manner  in  which  they  waved  their  arras, 
he  could  tell  that  they  had  him  in  full  view,  and  that  they 
were  ocavinced  in  their  own  minds  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed m  capturing  him. 

Dick  set  his  teeth  hard. 

"It  grieves  me,  Bess,"  he  said,  "to  push  you  like  this, 
I  would  fain  reserve  your  strength,  for  I  may  have  many 
miles  to  travel.  Confound  those  fellows,  their  horses 
must  indeed  be  of  the  best  quality  or  they  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  so  close  behind  me  as  they  do." 

The  ground  now  took  an  upward  tendency,  and,  great 
as  was  the  risk  he  ran  by  doing  so,  Dick  slackened  his 
mare's  speed,  for  he  knew  how  fearfully  it  would  exhaust 
her  if  she  galloped  at  full  speed  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  dragoons,  however,  had  no  such  compunctions. 

The  horses  to  them  were  no  more  than  machines,  and 
after  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose  they  would 
never  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  if  they  had  fallen 
down  dead. 

So,  although[the  hill  was  before  them,  theyjendeavoured 
to  make  them  ascend  it  at  the  same  speed  as  thoy  had 
passed  over  the  open  ground. 

All  the  whipping  and  spurring  in  the  world,  however, 
could  not  make  the  horses  do  this. 

Consequently  they  did  not  gain  much,  if  anything, 
open  the  highwayman. 

At  length  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Dick  Tuipia 
looked  behind  him. 

He  could  not  help  experieivcrlng  a  distre<j3ful  feeling 
when  he  saw  hnw  close  the  dragoons  were  behind  him. 

"  I  shall  have  to  try  hard  to  shake  them  off — very  hard, 
and  hv,w  to  do  it  is  more  than  I  could  take  upon  myself  to 
say." 

He  just  presBwd  Black  Bese  upon  the  flanKs  with  ms 
heels  as  he  spoUe,  and  the  gallant  creature,  obedient  to  the 
signal,  flew  down  th<»  hill  at  a  speerf  that  was  absolutely 
terrific. 

Careless  of  the  conaequencea  both  lo  tbemselvea  and  to 
their  horsei),  the  dragoons  came  thundering  on  with  re- 
doubled speed. 

"-""cea  anxiously  up  into  the  sky, 
few  fleecy  clouds  wero  scudding  rapidly  before  the 

ja'n  diat\    and  the^c  woo  others  that  appeared  to  be 


rising  up  from  the  north-woE*,  but  whether  they  would 
spread  themselves  before  the  moon  in  time  to  be  of  service 
to  hiin  seemed  doubtful  in  the  extreme. 

Su'ldenly  Dick  came  upon  a  ploughed  field,  and  t)ef<)r» 
he  was  fully  aware  of  it  Black  Bess  had  galloped  over  it 
for  aome  distance. 

At  every  step,  however^  her  feet  seemed  to  sink  deep:«r 
and  deeper  into  the  soft  soil. 

Anxiously  the  highwayman  looked  before  him  and  saw 
that  the  ploughed  field  was  of  vast  and  unusual  extent, 
stretching  away  in  advance  as  fa^*  as  he  was  able  to  see 
with  distinctness. 

What  was  he  to  do  ? 

To  turn  back  would  be  to  mn  into  the  arms  of  his 
enemies. 

To  continue  in  his  present  course  would  be  to  exha«3t 
and  fatigue  his  mare  more  than  a  gallop  of  twenty  milea 
upon  the  hard  road. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  he  could  do  except  to 
turn  off  at  right  angles  to  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  would  take  him  to 
one  of  the  hedges  bounding  the  ploughed  field,  and  once 
over  that,  all  would  be  well. 

This  was  what  he  did,  but  in  the  meanwhCe  his  ene- 
mies had  gained  upon  him  in  a  fearful  manner. 

They  saw  him  change  his  course  before  they  entered 
upon  the  ploughed  field,  and  so  they  were  in  time  to  pul.'> 
up  and  avoid  it. 

Thej  beheld  the  fugitive  going  at  right  angles,  and 
with  a  shout  of  triumph  the  oDScer  in  command  galloped 
off  in  a  diagonal  direction. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  manceuvi^  the  distance  betwees 
his  own  men  and  the  fugitive  was  very  much  diminished, 
and  he  already  felt  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  ere 
many  minutes  were  over  he  should  succeed  in  making  a 
capture. 

His  heart  swelled  with  exultation,  and  he  shouted  is 
inspiriting  accents  to  his  men,  calling  upon  them  to  fol- 
low him,  and  iLse  every  effort  that  lay  in  their  power. 

"  Whip  and  spur,"  he  cried — "  whip  and  spur !  Don't 
sfNire  your  cattle  or  your  own  trouble,  and  he  is  ours  V 


CHAPTER  DLXXXVIL 

DICK   TUKPIN     IS  FORTUNATE     ENODQH    TO     FIND    m.><    WAT 
OUT  OF   A  SERIOUS   DILEMMA. 

Dick  Turpin's  anxiety  rapidly  increased  when,  looking 
back,  he  saw  how  much  the  dragoons  had  gained  upon 
him. 

Black  Bess  was  only  able  to  make  her  way  over  the 
soft  clayey  soil  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed,  and,  as 
the  dragoons  did  not  go  upon  the  ploughed  field  ht  all,  Imt 
cut  off  a  large  corner,  a  very  great  difference  had  taken 
place  in  their  relative  positions. 

So  near  were  they  that  the  ofBcer  in  command  believed 
that  the  highwayman  was  within  range  of  the  carbines 
carried  by  his  men,  and  acting  upon  this  belief  he  shouted 
aloud: 

"Surrender — surrender  at  once!  field  yourself  a 
prisoner  without  furthur  delay,  or  I  give  the  word 
to  fire,  then  the  consequences  will  be  on  your  own 
head !" 

Turpin  only  waved  his  hand  defiantly  in  response  to 
this  speech,  and  the  commanding  officer,  enraged  by 
the  motion,  turned  quickly  to  his  men  and  said  : 

"  Make  ready — present — fire !" 

A  rattling  discharge  followed  the  command,  and  Dick 
Turpin  suddenly  felt  several  sm,'»^n  shocks  upon  his 
back. 

He  was  almost  within  the  range  of  the  carbines,  but 
by  the  time  the  bullets  reached  him  their  force  was  nearly 
.•spent,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  being  deprived  oi 
his  breath  for  an  inst>"nt,  ho  received  no  injury  what- 
ever 

Still  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape  indeed,  for  had  the 
distance  between  himself  and  Ids  toes  bee*i  only  a  few 
yards  less,  his  destruction  mubt  have  been  curtain  .'ind 
imir.'-'di^to 

,,juckily  for  hint,  he  was  in  a  smoot^i  meaitow  of  cou-  ^ 
siderable  sixe,  and  having  the  soft  t  iirf  beneath    her  fe«^v 
Black  Bess  was  again  enabled  to  make  use  of  hcir  nxtr*. 
ordinary  powers  of  speed. 
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Awsy  frhe  went  like  the  wind,  and  tbe  dragoons  were 
•6  mucb  astonished  as  they  were  disappoiuted,  for  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  highwayman  was  as 
good  as  in  their  bands. 

Now,  however  he  was  distancing  them  with  amaiing 
mpidity. 

"  Spur  your  tiorses  hard !"  cried  the  officei — "  don't 
spare  them !  We  will  not  be  beaten  after  such  a  close  touch 
SIS  this !     Forward,  I  say  !" 

The  soldibrs  spurred  their  horses  in  a  truly  barbar- 
ous manner,  though  very  little  effect  was  produced 

Their  steeds  were  all  of  excellent  quality,  but  the 
accoutrements  of  the  dragoons  were  heavy,  aod  tmnedsd 
their  free  motion. 

As  the  moon  continued  to  shine  with  d^diminislied 
brightness,  they  were  still  able  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the 
fugitive,  though  h«  was  fast  vanishing  from  their 
view. 

In  fact,  Dick  Turpin  was  doing  what  he  had  never 
done  before — he  was  urging  Black  Bess  to  make  every 
effort. 

The  gallant  creature  obeyed  willingly  and  freely,  and 
*very  time  he  turned  his  head,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  the  dragoons  were  still  further  and  further  in 
the  rear. 

It  was  now  that  Black  Bess's  superiority  over  the 
other  horses  began  to  make  itself  manifest,  for  while 
they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  spur. 
Black  Bess  seemed  no  more  distressed  than  at  fii-st; 
indeed,  her  velocity  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

But  a  fresh  source  of  danger  now  began  to  make  itself 
apparent. 

In  the  eastern  horizon  were  unmistakable  tokens  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  morning. 

The  rays  of  the  moon  grew  paler  and  paier,  until  at  last 
her  illumination  was  auite  overpowered. 

Day  was  dawning,  and  moment  after  moment  different 
objects  in  the  landscape  were  lighted  «p  and  brought 
clearly  into  view. 

In  a  little  while  the  sun  would  ria?  s,ud  the  day 
begin. 

The  dragoons  were  still  upon  his  track,  and,  aided  by 
the  broad  eye  of  day,  they  would  easily  be  able  to  keep  in 
his  rear. 

A  ttiin,  whitish  mist,  however,  began  to  floa<^^  about  in 
wavy  masses. 

Sometimes  a  large  space  of  country  would  be  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  then  a  faint  puff  of  wind  would 
send  the  fleecy  mist  rolling  onward  to  obscure  some  other 
spot. 

Most  fervently  did  Dick  hope  that  this  uist  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  denser  and  denser. 

There  was  not  ranch  likelihood  of  it,  though,  for  the  sua 
would  entirely  di.asipate  it  as  soon  as  be  had  ciimbeda  few 
decrees  above  the  horiaon. 

Leapiag  ovm-  a  hedga,  Twrpin  fouod  hiniself  in  a  emooth 
atid  r(Aher  broad  road. 

It  coul<J  fo«if*r '■  nailed  a  laoe,  afi<l  v^t  «4  wiis  uc*  the 
kip*    *i 

Along  tiiii)  «.  ^  ^«»«©nmned  to  proceed,  for  as  it  was 
rather  lower  than  the  meadows,  the  space  between  the 
two  hedges  was  completely  filled  up  with  mist. 

Going  a  little  way  further,  he  looked  back,  but  found 
bimself  unable  to  see  more  than  a  few  feel. 

Consequently  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers. 

Just  as  he  was  congratulating  himself  upon  tb| 
occurrence,  and  racking  his  brain  to  think  of  some 
echeme  by  which  he  could  throw  them  off  his  track 
altogether,  a  faint  sound  reached  his  ears  which  made 
his  cheeks  turn  pale,  and  filled  hira  with  the  utmost 
alarm. 

Appareiitiy  it  wvs  a  very  trifling  sound  indeed  t«  pro- 
Ci;';o  such  an  effect  upon  him. 

It  was  not  that  be  heard  anything  approaching  him  on 
fee  highway,  or  that  he  feared  the  rapid  appearance  of 

The  faint  clattering  sound  w  as  made  by  Black  Bess  as 
ihe  sped  along  the  high-road,  and  as  soon  as  he  h«ard  it 
Dick  knew  well  what  it  was. 

One  of  her  shoes  had,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
j.ecome  loosened,  and  he  know  well  before  he  had  gone 
iar  at  his  present  speed  the  fihoe  would  fly  off  altogether. 

If  this  happened,  it  woulA,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  his 
fl.i..'t.  fnr  even  if  he  force*!  his  mare  to  gallop  with  her 


aoof  unprotioted,  sUe  would  fall  totd.lly  lame  bufore  she* 
had  goDb  a  mile. 

It  was  only  by  g^oing  at  a  ga'utle  rate  that  ho  coaM 
hojie  to  keep  tlie  shoe  upon  her  foot,  even  for  a  little 
while ;  but  if  he  pulled  up  the  dragoous  would  aooa  be 
upon  him. 

He  could  not  herv  the  dull,  heavy  beat  of  their  horses' 
hoofa  on  the  road  behind  liiia,  bat  he  expected  to  do  so 
every  moment. 

The  shoe  rapidly  bscarao  loots,*:  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  additional  clatter  it  made  ev^ry  time  Black  Bess  put 
her  hoof  to  the  ground. 

This  circumstance,  so  entirely  unforeseeu  as  it  had 
been,  threatened  to  overwhelm  him  with  ruin. 

"  I  will  trust  to  my  luck !"  ce  o«,id.  "  I  would  rathei 
run  »  very  great  deal  of  risk  than  my  mare  should  suffer 
any  injury.  It  is  fortunate  this  whitish  mist  envelopes 
all  objects  like  it  does.  It  is  possible  tha*'  even  yet  I  may 
be  able  to  elude  my  foes." 

This  was  but  a  faint  hope,  though  but  for  the  de- 
fective state  of  his  mare's  shoe,  his  task  of  getting  away 
would  be  compa.-atively  easy. 

He  reduced  the  speed  of  Black  Bess  to  a  walk,  and  even 
at  that  pace  tbe  loose-shoe  clattered  most  ominously,  and 
finally,  as  it  chanced  to  come  in  contact  with  a  stone,  it 
flew  off  altogether. 

In  vain  Turpin  endeavoured  to  look  around  him  for 
some  place  where  he  could  take  up  his  quarters  for  a 
short  time ;  but  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  he 
could  see  the  hedgerows  on  each  side  of  him,  for  his  wish 
had  been  granted — the  mist  had  grown  denser  and 
denser. 

Desperate  a&  his  position  appeared  to  be,  he  was,  never- 
theless, able  to  find  some  degree  of  consolation  vu  it. 

Things  might  have  been  much  worse. 

The  accident  might  have  happened  when  tbe  dragoons 
were  so  close  behind  him,  or  before  the  mist  had  made 
its  appearance  ,  but  now,  as  he  listened  from  time  to  time, 
he  was  BtQl  unable  to  hear  any  signs  of  their  approach. 

Not  tiat  he  thought  much  of  this,  for  in  half  an  hour, 
at  the  most  the  mist  would  surely  clear  away,  aud  then, 
as  t  he  general  c^aracter  of  the  country  was  level,  and  as 
the  dnigoons  were  probably  at  no  great  distance,  they 
would  again  catch  sight  of  him. 

"  If  I  couW  only  find  some  place  where  I  could  hide 
myself,"  he  said — "some  secure  place  of  concealment — all 
would  be  well ;  but  that,  I  fear,  is  quite  impossible." 

While  he  continued  to  walk  his  mare  along  tha  road, 
her  hoof  was  not  likely  to  suffer  much  injury. 

He  had  already  gone  some  distance  ;  still,  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  his  foes. 

But  tbo  isigt  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  rolling 
away. 

Then,  as  *f  a  curtain  bad  suddenly  been  drawn  up,  he 
was  enabled  to  see  before  him  for  many  miles,  as  the 
wliole  counti-y  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  rising 
sun. 

fcike  lightning,  he  turned  his  head  to  look  back. 

The  mist  was  rolling  away  at  great  speed. 

But  as  he  looked  back,  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
anything  except  those  objects  close  at  band,  and  which 
were  disclosed  by  the  mist  receding  from  them. 

In  this  fog,  then,  his  enemies  were  enveloped,  and  he 
still  stood  a  chance  of  concealing  himself  somewhere  uu- 
bnown  to  them. 

Once  more  he  looked  in  advance,  and  in  the  distance 
saw  a  rnmber  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  indicating  the 
proximity  of  a  village  or  small  town. 

By  the  roadside,  about  half-way  between  the  spot 
where  he  stood  and  the  roofs  that  wen-  visible  among: 
the  trees,  was  a  small,  rudely-buih  shed,  the  roof  of 
which  was  composed  of  bright  red  tiles*,  making  it  a  con- 
splcuons  object 

"If  that  was  but  a  blacBi.mith'<i  forge,  b6w!"  Turpin 
thought,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  it.  ''nt  I  can'i  hope  to  be 
so  fortunate,  yet  I  can  see  smoke  curling  out  of  the 
chimney  and  out  of  the  door  and  window.  It  may  be  a 
blacksmith's  forge,  after  all.  If  it  is,  I  shall  be  able  to 
laugh  at  my  pursuers,  for  I  can  get  a  sh(je  put  on  in  a 
few  iTiinutes !" 

He  c'sased  speaking  to  listen,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  bear  something  of  the  hammers 

All  wite  BtiU. 

He  waS  beginning  to   despair,   when  the  deep  fdVaoa 
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tbat  prevailed  around  was  broken  by  a  sbarp,  ringing, 
clanking  sound,  which  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
rapiii  blows  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil. 

It  was  wonderful  to  «<je  how  the  highwayman's  face 
lightt-d  up. 

"  All  is  well  now,"  he  murmured — "  all  is  ■veil !  Aly 
troubles  are  completely  overl  Quick,  Bess — a  little 
quicker !     We  have  not  far  to  go !" 

He  !^lightly  accelerated  his  mare's  speed,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  reach  the  forge. 

Not  a  minute  elapsed  without  his  tumiiig  round  to  look 
behind  him. 

Each  time  that  he  did  so,  he  found  that  the  mist  had 
retreated  further  and  further,  and  a  more  extensive  pros- 
pect was  spread  before  his  view,  yet,  to  his  joy,  the  dra- 
goons remained  invisible. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  door  of  the  black- 
smith's forge  was  reached. 

Although  the  hour  was  such  an  early  one,  the  blacft- 
emith  was  industriously  at  work,  and  the  bright  sparks 
flew  rapidly  from  the  piece  of  red-hot  iron  that  lay  upon 
the  anvil,  and  which  he  was  rapidly  working  into 
shape. 

Dick  felt  as  though  a  very  heavy  weight  had  been 
lifted  off  his  heart. 

In  finding  this  unexpected  way  out  of  a  serious  difS- 
culty,  he  almost  forgot  all  his  other  cares  and  troubles. 

Slipping  off  his  saddle,  he  said  to  the  blacksmith  : 

"  My  mare  has  just  cast  her  shoe.  Can  you  fasten 
another  on  for  me  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes — for  I 
am  most  anxious  to  continue  on  my  journey  ?  Every 
moment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death !" 

''  I  don't  mind  obliging  you,"  said  the  blacKsmitb, 
coming  forward,  "  if  so  be  you  make  it  worth  my  while 
to  leave  off  the  work  that  I  am  engaged  upon." 

"  Don't  fear  for  that  !"said  Turpiu.  "  "The  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  urgency.  I  shall  pay  you  liberally,  rest 
assured — that  is,  if  you  are  quick." 

"  This  way,  sir,  then !  Lead  your  horse  in  while  I  get 
my  tools  ready ;  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  there's  not 
a  man  on  the  whole  countryside  who  can  shoe  a  horse  so 
quickly  as  I  can." 

"Then,  I  am  glad  that  accident  has  brought  you  in  my 
way." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Dick  led  Black  Bess  into  ih«» 
forge. 

As  soon  as  the  blacksmith  had  got  his  box  of  tools 
ready,  he  fastened  Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,  and  then, 
lifting  up  her  foot,  surveyed  the  damage  done,  and  also 
took  the  measure  for  the  size  .of  the  shoe  she  would  re- 
quire. 

"  It's  a  good  job  you  didn't  have  to  go  much  further 
with  her,"  he  said.  "  If  you  had,  she  would  have  knocked 
her  hoof  to  bits.  Can  you  wait  while  I  make  a  shoe,  or 
«hall  I  put  one  on  ?" 

"  If  you  have  one  by  you  that  is  anything  near  a  fit, 
put  that  on,  for,  as  I  told  you,  every  moment  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence." 

"  All  right,  sir !  Here's  a  shoe  that  will  do  very  well. 
I  will  have  it  on  in  less  than  two  minutes.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  knocking  half  a  dozen  nails  in  now." 

Dick  Turpin  received  this  intelligence  with  very  great 
satisfaction,  for  his  ears,  which  had  continually  been  on 
the  stretch,  caught  that  peculiar  sound  which  he  know  so 
well  as  indicating  the  rapid  advance  of  the  dragoon* 


CHAPTER  DLXXXVIII. 

DICK   TURPIN  STILL     FAILS   IN   HIS     ENDEAVOUB  TO    iHikXtC 
OFF  HIS  PURSUERS. 

•«  Thet  have  kept  well  upon  my  track,"  he  niurmuiv<Q  to 
himself.  "  They  are  on  the  road,  and  i^rian*  be  v-erj  far 
off.     I  will  see  " 

As  he  spoke,  Dick  went  to  the  uooi  of  the  forgis,  itnd 
peeping  out,  looked  cautiously  in  the  ClBWtion  he  had 
come. 

One  glance  was  sufiBciept  to  show  fum  '.hat  his  fears 
were  fully  realised. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  had  attained  a  considerable  eleva- 
■Omu,  and  his  beams  poured  with  full  force  down  the  roa*l 
*««na.>inii;  everytbia^  with  rare  distinctness 


The  glorious  golden  rays  shone  brightly  on  the  glittor 
ing  accoutrements  of  the  dragoons  as  thoy  came  gallop- 
ing onward  at  as  rapid  a  speed  as  their  horses  were  c»> 
pabl»  of  iziaking. 

Tliey  weio  certainly  not  mope  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  Dick  Turpin  again  became  a  prey  to  great  uuesua- 
ness. 

Turning  round  to  the  blacksmith,  he  said : 

"  Have  you  almost  done  ?" 

"*  Yes,  sir,  I  sha'n't  be  a  moment  longer." 

"  Pray  be  as  quick  as  you  can  !" 

"  I  wiU,  depend  upon  it.  What  a  splendid  nag  thaj  is  A 
yours,  air!  She's  a  real  beauty,  and  no  mistake!  I  never 
saw  her  like.  You  have  been  riding  her  very  hard,  and 
yet  she  seems  scarcely  distressed.  If  you  are  going  much 
further,  and  will  condescend  to  take  my  advice,  you  will 
let  me  give  ier  a  little  hay  and  water." 

''  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  properly  attend  to  her 
wsftits,"  said  Turpin.  "She's  a  brave  mare;  her  equal 
was  never  foaled." 

'•  She  is  a  real  beauty,  and  no  mistake !  And,  if  you 
won't  take  offence,  I  think  I  can  say  who  she  is  and  who 
she  belongs  to." 

Turpin  started. 

The  words  had  been  spoken  in  a  peculiar  tone,  and,  as 
he  looked  in  the  blacksmith's  face,  he  saw  it  wore  a  pcscu- 
liar  expression. 

The  first  feeling  he  experienced  was  that  of  alarm,  but 
it  soon  abated,  for  the  highwayman  mentally  asked  him- 
self the  question : 

"  Shall  I  trust  this  man  ?" 

The  time  for  deliberation  was  very  short  indeed. 

The  dragoons  were  now  frightfully  close  at  hand,  and 
in  two  minutes  at  the  most  they  must  inevitably  reach  the 
forge. 

"The  blacksmith  smiled  and  looked  pleased,  and,  after  a 
hesitation  that  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible}. 
Dick  said : 

"  I  shall  take  no  offence — speak  freely." 

The  last  nail  had  been  knocked  into  the  shoe,  and  the 
blacksmith  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  I  feel  almost  certain  that  th"H  i.^  oo 
other  than  Black  Bess." 

He  patted  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  was  the  reply,  "  a:!(i  1  .-::;i  net 
owner,  Dick  Turpin." 

The  blacksmith  nodded. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  man  who  would  betray  me," 
continued  Dick.  "  I  have  quite  a  different  opinion  of  you 
— in  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  would  rather  do  all  that 
lay  in  your  power  to  assist  me  to  escape  from  my  ene- 
mies." 

"  I  would — I  would! — there's  no  mistake  about  it!  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  such  a  thing,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  this  bonny  creature  here." 

"  Then  you  have  the  opportunity !"  cried  Dick,  quickly. 
"Hark!  Can  you  hear  that  loud  trampling  of  horses* 
feet  upon  the  hard  roadway  ?     Listen !" 

"  My  hearing  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,"  replied 
the  blacksmith ;  "but  I  can  hear  that  plain  enough." 

"It  is  a  troop  of  d raccoons  that  are  coming  on  at  that 
furious  speed.  They  have  chased  me  through  the  night, 
and  I  have  had  great  diflSculty  in  eluding  them  so  far. 
For  what  you  have  already  done  for  me  I  will  well  reward 
you,  and,  if  you  can  conceal  me  or  assist  me  to  escape, 
you  shall  receive  for  the  service  a  larger  amount  of  money 
than  you  could  earn  by  a  month's  industry  !" 

"  I'd  do  it  for  nothing,"  said  the  blacksmith,  grasping 
the  highwayman  by  the  hand.  "  I  have  heard  of  you. 
Dick,  and  I  have  heard  of  Black  Bess  as  well ;  and  I  have 
wished  many  a  time  that  I  might  have  the  chance  of  doing 
you  a  service." 

"  Be  quick,  then,  or  it  will  be  too  late !" 

The  blacksmith  scratched  his  head. 

"My  will  is  good,"  he  said.  "I  am  only  at  s  iosx  >.o 
know  in  what  way  I  can  render  you  assistance." 

Dick  glanced  rapidly  around  him. 

"Is  there  no  place  where  you  can  conceai  me  ?"  he  said. 
If  you  can  hide  me  all  will  be  well.  The  dragoons  may 
not  stop  here,  and  if  they  do,  you  would  only  have  to  sav 
that  you  had  not  seen  me,  and  then  they  woi-stJ  ride  <»« 
and  be  content." 

"  But  there's  no  hiding-place  in  this  shed  ai  »JL,"  aftiii 
ihe  lilaK^ksiiiith,  "that's  the  worst  of  U '" 
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"  It  is  awkward.  I  hoped  your  reply  would  be  differ- 
Mit.    Where  does  that  door  lead  to  ?" 

Dick  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  one  that  was  almost 
opposite  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

"  Oh,  that's  no  good,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  only  leads  into 
the  back  shed,  jf've  got  two  or  three  horses  in  ther« 
now.  It's  where  I  keep  the  horses  that  come  here  to  be 
shod." 

"I  will  go  into  that  iKvck  shed,"  said  Dick;  "I  have 
no  resource  but  to  do  so.  If  the  dragoons  ride  by,  all 
will  be  well.  If  they  halt,  I  shall  be  able  to  hear  what 
they  say,  and  if  they  are  suspicious,  and  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  search  this  place,  I  suppose  I  can  get  out  a;  *lie 
Tjack  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  certainly  you  can  !" 

"  That  Trill  do,  then,  and  in  case  I  shoUM  have  to 
make  a  retreat  without  seein;j  you,  take  this  as  a  re- 
ward!" 

Dick  Turpin  pressed  into  the  bkcksmith'l  hands  all  the 
toon«y  he  had  about  him. 
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The  next  moment  he  led  Black  Bess  through  the  second 
door,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than,  with  a  great  dash  and 
confusion,  the  troop  of  dragoons  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Blacksmith's  forge. 

The  one  in  command  alighted  and  entered  at  once. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  blacksmith  industriously 
a>t  work  at  the  bellows  blowing  the  fire. 

"  Hallo  there !"  he  cried.  "  Come  here,  Mr.  Blacksmith 
— I  want  to  speak  to  you !" 

The  blacksmith  came  forward,  touching  his  forehead 
with  his  finger  at  every  step. 

"Just  pay  attention,  will  you  ?"  cried  the  ofSce..'  "I 
want  to  know  whether  you  have  seen  a  man  mounted  on 
a  jet-black  horse  anywhere  about  here  .'" 

"  Yes,  ".was  the  unhesitating  reply,  "  I  seed  him.  that  is, 
if  the  man  wore  a  red  coat !" 

"Yes,  yes — that's  the  chap  I  want'. 

"  Well,  I  did  just  see  him,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "and 
that's  all.     I  happened  to  be  standing  at  the   door,  you 
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see,  and  I  saw  him  gallop  past  like  a  aireak  oE  light- 
nin?!" 

"  He  went  np  the  road,  then,  yon  say  P*' 

"  Yes — as  stiiKight  as  ever  he  oonld  go." 

"  Then  I  don't  believe  you !" 

"  Don't  b^eve  me  I — why  not,  sir  P" 

"  I  have  good  reasons  for  not  doing  ■•.'• 

"  What  reasons  P" 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  know  what  it  is,  1  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,  rather — I've  seen  a  great  many  oi  'em  in  my 
time !  It  looks  to  me  as  much  like  a  horse's  shoe  as  any- 
thing!" 

"  Thai's  just  what  it  is!"  said  the  oflBcer. 

"  Do  you  want  it  fastened  on,  then,  sir  ?  I  didn't  un- 
derstand what  you  meant  f 

"  No,  I  don't  wantjt  fastened  on/  Now,  we're  after  a 
highwayman,  and  one  that  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  We  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  time  in  the  mist,  but 
we  kept  steadily  on,  and  when  the  mist  cleared  away,  he 
was  nowhere  in  view." 

"  Lor',  now,  you  don't  say  so  ?" 

"But  it  so  happened  that  as  I  was  riding  along,  I 
saw  a  horse's  shoe  lying  on  the  ground,  and  I  picked  it 
up." 

"Is  that  it?" 

"Yes— that's  it." 

"Well,  now,  how  do  you  know  it's  a  horse's 
shoe  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is — what  else  can  it  be  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the   blacksmith,    with 
grin,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  likely  a  mare's !" 

The  officer  did  not  appreciate  the  joke,  and  in  an  angry 
iviiio  oi  voice  he  added  ; 

••  Just  pay  attention  to  me,  now,  or  you  may  find  your- 
self in  trouble !  When  I  saw  this  shoe,  I  guessed,  of 
course,  that  the  highwayman's  horse  had  lost  it,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  '  We  shall  hare  him  before  long ;' 
then  I  caught  sight  of  your  shed  here,  and  then  I  felt 
certam  that  the  highwayman,  at  all  risks,  would  stop  and 
have  a  new  shoe  put  on.  I'd  1^  a  wager  ei  five  pounds 
to  a  penny  that  he's  done  it !  He's  paid  you  well,  I  dare 
say,  and  told  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  or  rather  told  you 
to  say  that  he's  gone  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  one 
ho  has  taken.  I  understand  how  all  these  things  are 
managed  1  Now,  Mr.  Blacksmith,  tell  me  at  once,  and 
truly,  where  that  man  with  the  red  cost  and  the  black 
horse  went  to — which  way  did  he  take  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you !" 

"You  have  told  me  a  lie  1"  said  the  officer,  "because  if 
he  had  gone  in  that  direction  I  should  have  seen  him! 
Give  me  the  information  I  want  at  once,  or  I  will  take 
you  into  custody  !" 

The  blacksmith  looked  rather  alarmed,  and  began  to 
think  it  was  not  quite  such  a  nice  thing  to  befriend  a 
highwayman  as  he  had  thought  it. 

He  imagined  he  was  about  to  get  into  ierious  trouble. 

He  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment,  however,  in 
an  unexpected  manner. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  remained  in  their  saddles, 
grouped  round  the  door  of  the  forge,  suddenly  set  up  a 
ehout. 

"  There  he  goes — there  he  goes !"  they  cried — "  there 
he  goes  I  Yondei — yonder!  Look — there  he  goes!  He's 
flying  over  the  meadows  like  the  wind !" 

The  conmianding  officer  flung  down  the  ihoe,  and 
made  a  rush  out  into  the  road. 

There,  sure  enough,  at  a  considerable  distance,  he 
eould  discern  ti».e  flying  forms  of  the  highwayman  and 
his  steed.  ' 

He  scrambled  into  the  saddle  in  a  very  unmmiary 
manner,  and,  without  stopping  to  put  his  feet  in  the  stir- 
rups or  get  his  seat  properly,  he  made  his  horse  eet  off  at 
a  gallop,  and  shouted  aloud  to  the  dragoons  to  follow 
him. 

They  were  able  to  keep  the  highwayman  in  sight  with 
great  ease,  and  would  succeed  in  doing  so  for  a  consider- 
able length  af  time,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the 
country. 

The  blacksmith    watched    them   ride    off,    and  then, 
■carcely  knowing  whether  to  believe  what  they  had  said 
er  mot,  he  went  to  the  inner  door  and  opened  it. 
U«fc  Dich  Tarpin  and  Black  Bess  Kad  disappeared. 


How  it  was  that  he  had  managed  to  get  so  far  o9  be- 
fore they  were  seen  by  the  officers  is  easily  sxplained. 

The  ahed  that  was  built  at  the  back  of  the  others  had 
no  proper  doorway,  one  side  being  quite  open,  and,  as 
the  blacksmith  had  stated,  it  was  only  used  as  a  plaoe 
where  the  horses  oould  wait  when  they  aame  to  be 
ahod. 

Diok  waited,  with  his  ear  pressed  close  against  the 
door  leading  into  the  forge,  and  lieioned  to  what  was 
aaid. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  Intelligence  aoout  the  shoe,  he 
was  quite  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  officer's 
suspicions  would  be  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  maKe 
a  thorough  search  of  the  premises,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
beat  a  retreat  at  once. 

This  he  did,  and  leaping  into  the  saddle,  he  set  off 
across  the  field  in  the  rear  at  a  gallop,  taking  care  to 
pursue  such  a  direction  that  the  shed  would  hide  him 
from  the  view  of  the  dragoons,  who  were  clustered  round 
the  door  of  the  forge. 

Black  Bess  was  much  refreshed  by  the  brief  and  in- 
sufficient rest  she  had  had,  and  flew  over  the  fields  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  and  it  was  not  until  Turpin  was  more 
than  a  mile  off  that  the  dragoons  managed  to  catch  sight 
of  him. 

Dick  Turpin  looked  back,  and  was  soon  aware  that  the 
dragoons  were  once  more  in  full  pursuit 

He  could  not  avoid  experiencing  some  uneasiness  when 
he  made  this  discovery. 

A  chase  across  the  open  country  by  daylight,  when  so 
.many  of  his  foes  were  on  the  wa*ch,   and   when    the 
'  chances  of  his  being  able  to  conceal  himself  anywhere 
were  so  much  diminished,  was  no  pleasant  affair. 

He  could  only  push  on,  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  ssme- 
thing  or  other  would  occur  that  would  enable  him  to  baffle 
them. 

This  would  bo  a  difficult  task,  for  the  fact  of  the  officei 
observing  the  shoe  lying  in  the  road,  and  picking  it  up, 
and  drawing  such  deductions  from  it  as  he  did,  shows 
plainly  enough  that  he  had  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  that  his  perceptive  faculties  were  unusually  well 
developed. 

Whether  Dick  Turpin  was  equal  to  deceiving  such  a 
one  remains  to  be  seen. 

By  the  manner  of  the  officer  and  the  soldters  under  his 
command,  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  were  by  no 
means  tired  of  the  pursuit,  although  they  had  galloped  so 
far  without  meeting  with  much  success. 

It  may  seem  'strange,  but  their  repeated  failm'es  only 
made  them  more  ardent  in  the  chase. 
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Black  Bess  still  galloped  (k<  md  Dick  Turpin  occupied 
himself  in  looking  from  rigte  to  left,  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  or  other  he  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
his  pursuers. 

While  he  remained  in  their  view  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  to  carry  out  any  manoeuvre,  no  matter 
how  excellent — not  that  anything  had  as  yet  occurred  tc 
him ;  but  the  first  act  would  be  to  get  out  of  their  sight, 
and  to  doing  this  he  directed  all  his  energies  and  atten- 
tion. 

There  were  very  few  trees  visible. 

Had  there  been  any  shady  lane  in  his  passage,  down 
which  he  would  have  been  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
bows,  or  had  there  been  some  little  wood  or  plantation,  by 
galloping  round  which  he  could  have  hidden  himself  from, 
view,  a3  would  have  been  well,  but  as  far  as  ever  he 
could  see  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible. 

Onoe  more  he  quitted  the  meadows  and  took  to  the  open 
road. 

Along  this  he  conid  make  better  speed,  for  there  wer_ 
few  obstacles  in  his  way. 

Galloping  on  at  the  same  headlong  speed,  he  found  that 
he  was  still  getting  further  and  further  from  the  dragoons. 

In  a  few  moments  afterwards  he  passed  the  mouth  of  a 
lane,  which,  although  unshaded  by  trees,  was  bounded  t/ 
hedgerows  of  unusual  height. 

Down  this  he  turned  without  hesitation,  bending  >' 
head  well  down  on  to  his  mare's  neck,  as  by  this  means 
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hft  imagined  he  sbotild  render  himself  invisible  to  those 
behind. 

To'^his  extreme  disappointment,  this  lane,  so  well  suited 
lO  his  purpose,  was  little  more  than  a  nule  in  length ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  great  speed  he  was  going  at,  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  no  sooner  enterea  it  than  \i 
reached  its  termination. 

It  led  into  the  broad  highway  which  leads  trivm  Lowu  .'>i 
to  Guildford. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  pulled  up  Abruptly. 

He  was  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  coming  into  collision 
with  a  waggon  and  a  team  of  horses,  which  were  coming 
round  the  corner  out  of  the  high-road  into  the  k£a. 

Turpin  drew  aside  to  let  them  pass. 

He  was  much  annoyed,  for  he  was  seen,  and  could  not 
avoid  it ;  and  doubtless  the  driver  of  the  waggon  would 
presently  encounter  the  dragoons,  and  he  would  at  onf^e 
say  exactly  where  he  had  seen  him. 

The  waggon  was  a  large  one,  covered  with  tarpaulin, 
and  drawn  by  three  horses. 

The  driver  was  perched  up  in  his  high  seat,  looking  as 
though  only  half  awake. 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  Dick  Turpin  by  the  roadside. 

Without  a  word  he  passed  on. 

The  horses  were  going  at  a  sort  of  a  Jog  trot,  and 
this  rate  of  speed,  together  with  tbo  lumberinpr  noise 
which  the  waggon  made  as  it  rolled  over  the  road,  col- 
vinced  Dick  Turpin  that  it  was  empty,  or  nearly  so. 

It  was  strange  that  he  should  take  notice  of  such  a 
trifling  thing,  but  then  he  was  on  the  look-out  to  observe 
all  circumstances,  and  do  the  best  to  turn  events  to  his 
own  advantage. 

No  sooner  did  this  conviction  come  over  him,  than  a 
wild,  daring,  desperate  idea  entered  his  brain. 

And  no  sooner  had  it  done  so,  than  he  resolved  to  carry 
it  out 

The  waggon  passed  him,  and,  as  he  looked  after  it,  he 
could  see  that  it  was  quite  empty,  with  the  exception  of 
a  quantity  of  loose  straw  that  was  littered  over  the  bottom 
of  it,  for  the  two  pieces  of  canvas  that  hung  at  the  back 
had  been  drawn  to  one  side  and  tied  there. 

With  great  rapidity  Dick  Turpin  turned  Black  Bess's 
head  round,  and  galloped  after  the  waggon.  Of  course  he 
reached  it  in  a  moment. 

"  Hi,  hi !"  he  cried,  "  stop — stop— pull  up :  I  have  some- 
particular  to  say." 

The  driver  puUed  up  upon  being  thus  called  upon  to  do 
so,  and  looked  down  in  the  road  at  each  side  of  him,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  person  who  had  hailed  him  to  make  his 
appearance. 

But  he  saw  none. 

The  fact  was,  as  soon  as  the  waggon  stopped,  Dick,  who 
was  close  behind,  made  Black  Bess  leap  completely  into  it. 

It  was  a  feat  which  she  had  performed  more  than  once 
before,  and  she  seemed  to  understand  in  an  instant  what 
she  was  wanted  to  do. 

The  driver  was  greatly  surprised  upon  finding  so  one 
appeared,  so  he  stood  up  and  looked  over  the  top  of  the 
waggon. 

By  this  means  he  could  see  the  road  behind  him,  but  he 
failed  to  catch  sight  of  a  living  creature. 

"Dang  me!"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down,  "if  this  ain't 
a  queer  thing !  I'U  swear  I  heard  a  voice !  I  wonder 
who  it  was  ?  Howsomever,  it  don't  matter  to  me — I'U  be 
off  again !" 

Accordingly  he  ciacbed  his  whip,  and  the  horses  set  oft 
at  a  trot  once  more;  but,  although  he  had  affected  to 
treat  this  matter  in  such  an  offhand  way,  he  was,  in  re- 
ality, rather  uneasy  about  it,  and  every  momont  that 
elapsed  caused  his  uneasiness  to  increase. 

"I'll  swear  I  heard  a  voice — I  didn't  cdreara  ft!  a 
woader  what  it  means  ?  Is  anything  going  to  happen  to 
me  ?     I'll  have  another  look." 

The  waggoner  stood  up  again,  and  looked  behind  him 
along  the  road  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

But  not  a  single  liviup'  **Sng  was  visible  upon  h 

"It's  very  strange,  f-  certain,  and  it  does  put  mo 
about !  'Tain't  nobody  u  .<ide  the  waggon  surelv  ?  Ill 
look !" 

As  soon  aa  ever  BlauK  Aesa  had  jumped  into  the  wag^gon, 
Dick  Turpin  slipped  out  of  the  saddle,  and  took  hold  of 
her  head  in  order  to  keep  her  quiet. 

Then,  placing  his  other  hand  against  her  shoulder,  he 
applied  a  gentl*  pressure,  which  tiie  galla&t  creatore  im- 


mediately understood,  for  ghe  slowly  and  gently  laid  her- 
self down  upon  the  straw. 

Patting  her  caressingly  upon  the  head  and  neck,  Dick 
Turpin  bade  her  lie  still,  just  as  though  he  was  speaking 
to  a  human  being. 

There  was  plenty  of  loose  straw  in  the  waggon,  so, 
gathering  it  up  in  both  arms,  he  covered  his  mare  over, 
aad  anyone  looking  into  the  semi-darkness  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  would  never  have 
auspected  for  a  moment  the  oresence  of  a  bone 
there. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  the  waggoner  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  a  look,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  mysterious  voice  had  proceeded  from  inside  the 
waggon. 

For  this  purpose  he  drew  aside  the  canvas  in  front  just 
behind  his  seat,  and  put  his  head  in. 

This  was  just  what  Turpin  wished  the  man  would  do, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  his  head  appeared,  the  highwayman 
took  hold  of  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  both  hands, 
and  forcibly  and  quickly  drew  him  inside. 

The  man  was  so  astonished  and  so  terrified  that  he  was 
deprived  of  his  breath,  and  could  not  give  utterance  to  a 
single  sound. 

"Silence!"  said  Dick,  in  a  gruff  voice — "keep  silent! 
If  you  utter  a  word  above  a  whisper,  or  make  the  least 
resistance,  I  will  twist  your  head  off !" 

The  horrible  nature  of  this  threat,  and  the  uncertainty 
that  the  waggoner  felt  as  to  who  his  assailant  might  be, 
increased  his  terror. 
He  trembled  violently  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Do  just  as  I  tell  you,"  continued  Dick,  "  and  you  will 
not  be  harmed  in  the  least.    Listen,  and  obey  I" 
"  I  will !"  the  waggoner  managed  to  gasp  out. 
"  Very  well,  then,  be  quick ;  off  with  your  coat  and  of? 
with  your  hat,  and  give  them  to  me !" 

The  waggoner  pulled  off  these  articles  of  apparel  more 
quickly  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before. 

"Very  good!"  said  Dick;  "and  now  the  next  thing  I 
want  is  a  nice  piece  of  rope.  Ah  !  I  see ;  heie's  the  very 
thing." 

Hanging  up  against  one  side  of  the  waggon  was  a  coil 
of  very  thick  and  very  strong  rope,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading. 

Although  he  was  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  the 
waggoner  wondered  what  in  the  world  could  be  wanted 
with  the  rope ;  but  his  speculations  upon  this  point  were 
quickly  set  at  rest. 

The  rope  was  several  yards  in  length,  and  at  one  end  of 
it  Dick  made  a  running  noose,  which  he  slipped  over  one 
of  the  waggoner's  wrists. 

Drawing  the  cord  tight,  he  next  coiled  it  roand  his 
other  wrist,  so  that  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his 
back. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  secure  so  far,  Dick  passed  the 
rope  under  the  elbows,  and  drew  them  so  tightly  together, 
that  the  waggoner  uttered  a  roar  •!  pain. 

"  Beware,"  cried  Turpin,  "  or  you're  a  dead  man !" 
While  he  spoke,  he  passed  the  rope  across  the  lowet 
part  of  the  waggoner's  face,  then  he  cried : 
"  Open  your  mouth !" 

The  waggoner  obeyed  in  an  instant,  but  afterwards 
regretted  his  ready  compliance  with  this  order. 

Dick  pulled  the  rope  in  between  his  teeth,  and,  looping  it 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  drew  it  so  tight,  that  the  man 
could  neither  open  nor  close  his  mouth,  nor  give  utterance 
to  a  sound. 

As  he  had  yet  plenty  of  rope  to  spare,  he  passed  it 
luund  the  waggoner's  body,  about  half-way  between  hia 
elboTOfl  and  hii  «»oulders,  and  there  securing  it,  brought 
it  down  nearly  «o  his  knees,  where  he  tied  it  again. 

When  this  was  done,  there  was  just  enough  rope  to 
reach  down  to  the  waggoner's  ankles,  so  >ib  tied  them 
together  as  well. 

"I  rather  think  you  are  secure  now  !••  said  Dick,  who 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
waggoner  was  bound.  "1  'rill  defy  you  to  move  a 
muscle,  or  to  utter  a  sound  I  You  can  see  and  hear,  and 
that's  quite  enough  for  the  present!  Think  yourself 
lucky  that  you  have  been  let  off  so  easily !  You  can  feel 
as  well,  so  that,  if  you  get  scuffling  about  the  bottom  of 
the  waggon,  or  making  any  moaning  sound,  I  shaU  wn 
you  through  with  my  sword,  and  then  thwe  will  be  ai 
end  of  you  altogether  I" 
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Toe  waggoner  closed  his  eyee  and  made  the  reflection 
that  he  was  as  good  as  a  dead  man. 

Dick  Turpin  was  highly  satisfied  with  his  progress  so 
far,  but  time  was  rapidly  slipping  away,  and  h'*  had  yet 
aiuch  to  do. 

Gathering  up  more  straw,  he  coT.«red  the  wajcgoner  over 
with  it  entirely,  and  placed  a  li*^tla  more  oy&t  Blark  Bess, 
who  lay  as  still  as  death  itself. 

In  case  anyone  should  look  inside  the  waggon,  t^ey 
would  be  unable  to  see  anything  of  a  suspicirns  character. 
But  not  wishing  to  court  observation,  DicK  went  to  the 
back  and  untied  the  strings  which  held  back  .Ae  canvas. 
The  back  of  the  waggon  was  now  complniely  covered 
over,  so  that  no  one  could  see  into  it  without  ilrawing  the 
covering  back,  and  even  then  they  would  not  be  able  to 
nee  very  well,  for  the  interior  was  quite  dark. 

Quite  certain  now  that  he  should  be  successful  in  oui- 
witting  the  dragoons,  Dick  Turpin  put  on  the  long  and 
ample  overcoat  which  at  his  direction  the  waggon-^r  had 
pulled  off. 

It  had  a  very  broad  collar  and  came  close  up  in  the 
throat,  and  when  he  had  buttoned  it  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  highwayman's  countenance  was  completely  concealed. 
The  hat  was  of  a  slouching  character,  made  of  white 
felt,  and  furnished  with  a  broad,  flapping  brim,  so  that 
when  he  had  put  this  on  and  drawn  it  as  far  over  his  head 
as  he  could,  the  highwayman  was  so  well  disguised  that 
there  was  little  or  no  fear  he  would  be  able  to  pass  a  cur- 
sory examination  without  being  recognised. 

Of  course  if  he  was  looked  at  with  a  suspicious  eye  the 
state  of  affairs  would  be  completely  altered,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  would  have  bt^en  detected  at  once. 

Patting  and  stroking  Black  Bess  for  (he  last  time,  Dick 
scrambled  out  of  the  waggon  and  pla  ted  himself  in  the 
driver's  seat. 

In  front  of  this  was  a  large  piece  of  canvas  which  the 
waggoner  used  to  wrap  round  his  legs  and  so  protect  him- 
self from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  was  just  the  vary  thing  that  Turpin  desired,  since 
It  wo  nld  enable  him  to  completely  conceal  the  lower 
portion  of  his  attire,  which,  of  coui'se,  did  not  look  much 
like  a  wagg  oner's. 

He  pulled  the  apron  round  him,  so  as  to  cover  as  great  a 
portion  of  his  body  as  possible,  drew  the  collar  of  his  coat 
round  his  face  and  before  hio  mouth,  for  it  was  a  chill 
moniing,  and  no  suspicion  would  be  aroused  at  his  muffling 
himself  up. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  all  these  preparallons  and 
taken  the  whip  and  rein  i  in  his  hand  he  looked  about  as 
much  like  a  waggoner  as  anyone  possib'y  could. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  for  ho  did  not  doubt  that  he 
should  be  able  to  carry  his  plan  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

He  could  imitate  the  broad  Essex  dialect  to  a  nicety 
for  he  had  heard  it  much  in  his  vonth,  and  he  felt  sure' 
that  the  officers  could  not  fail  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

It  would  have  suited  Dick's  purpose  best  to  have  turned 
the  waggon  round  and  gone  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  hazardous,  and  provo- 
cative of  suspicion,  because  it  was  quite  po  ssible  that  the 
dray;oons  in  the  distance  might  have  noticed  the  waggon 
creeping  slowly  along. 

Therefore  he  had  no  resource  but  to  drive  straight  to 
Lis  foes. 

It  looked  a  \x.jst  hazardous  proceedinec,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it. 

Dick  smacked  the  heavy  whip  in  true  waggoner's  sty  lo, 
and  at  a  very  tolerable  rate  of  speed  indeed  the  wagji  "n 
lumbered  along  the  lane. 

"  Now  for  it !"  muttered  Dick,  presently.  "  Two  mc  '« 
minutes  will  settle  the  matter  either  one  way  or  the  ctw  W. 
If  they  fijxd  me  out  I  shall  be  in  rathar  an  u-ivkward  il  C<  1 
fancy  f" 


CHAPTER  DXO. 

IJ«K       rtlUMtN     ENACTS    THE    WAGGOSER    TO    GEHA« 
rEUFECnOJl. 

As  Dick  Turpin  spoke  these  words  the  troop  of  dragoons 
same  round  a  bend  in  the  Vane,  about  a  quartar  of  a  mile 
faa  advance,  at  full  gallop. 

They  certainly  kept  upon  the  highwayman's  track  in  a 
»prr  cfevw  and  creditAble  manner,  for,  as  the  reader  is 
tvf  ibfo,  ttiey  were  foUowiog  in  Dick's  exact  steps. 


On  they  came  at  undiminished  speed,  and  as  they  cam* 

closer  and  closer  without  showing  the  least  signs  of 
drawing  rein,  Dick  really  began  to  hope  that  they  would 
gallop  past  the  waggon,  leaving  him  unqaestioned. 

Tms,  however,  was  not  realised. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  a  aLarp  and 
astute  individual  as  the  officer  ha  command  of  the  troop  of 
dragoons  unquestionably  was  should  allow  •  vehicle  of 
any  kind  to  pass  him  "without  en«leavouriug  to  extract 
from  the  driver  some  information  as  to  whether  they  were 
on  the  right  track  or  not. 

"Halt!"  he  cried,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  which 
reached  Dick's  ears  distinctly. 

The  dragoons  drew  up  their  horses  with  a  sudden 
dash,  and  Dick  Turpin  immediately  found  the  waggon 
^surrounded  by  his  pertinacious  foes. 
f  "  Pull  up  your  waggon,"  cried  the  officer,  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  I  Pull  up,  in  the  King's 
name !" 

Dick  Turpin  preserved  his  calmness  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  and  pretended  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  stop 
the  horses. 

At  last  he  brought  the  team  to  a  standstill. 

The  officer  did  not  give  Turpin  time  to  open  his  mouth., 
but  asked,  abrubtly : 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

"Eh,  sir?"  replied  Turpin,  assuming  a  countryman's 
language  and  manner  to  perfection.  "I  be  reether 
hard  o'  heerin',  so  I  mun  ax  you  to  speak  again." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  bawled  the  officer,  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs. 

"  Thaxted,"  replied  Dick,  giving  the  name  of  his 
native  place.  "  I  comos  from  Thaxted,  and  I  be  g^n'  to 
Suthton." 

"  Suthton  ?"  said  the  officer.  "I  know  no  such  place 
as  that." 

"  Eh,  sir  ?"  said  Dick  again,  who  had  determined  to 
make  the  officer  say  everything  twice  over,  without  he 
bawled  loud  enough  to  be  in  danger  of  cracking*  his 
throat. 

"I  think  he  means  Southampton,"  said  one  of  t\$ 
dragoons,  addressing  his  officer.  "  I  have  heard  it  callrf 
Suthton  before  now." 

"  Where's  Suthton  ?"  roared    the  officer.     "  Do   jc 
mean  Southampton  ?" 

Dick  grinned  and  nodded  as  he  replied : 

"You  can  make  a  big  mouthful  of  it  by  calling  A 
'  Southampton,'  if  you  like — I  calls  it  '  Suthton  !' " 

"  WeD,  that  don't  matter,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  want 
to  know  whether  you've  passed  a  man  on  horseback 
lately  ?" 

"Eh,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  d — n  it !"  cried  the  officer,  beginning  to  lose  his 
temper — "the  fellow's  as  deaf  as  a  post !" 

"Eh,  sir?"  said  Dick  again,  of  coui'se  pretending  not  to 
know  what  was  said  to  him. 

"  Have  —  you  — passed  —  a  —  man — on  — horseback  ?" 
roared  the  officer,  giving  a  separate  shout  for  each 
word. 

Dick  grinned  again,  and  shook  his  head  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

"Noa,"  he  replied,  "not  with  this  waggon  I  ain't! 
I've  got  some  good  horses  in  my  team,  but  they  am't 
*ery  likely  to  pass  anybody  on  horseback.  Noa,  noa — 
thoy  a*n't  swift  enough  for  that !" 

"1  Ut/fl't  mean  that,"  said  the  officer — "I  mean 
bave  you  seen  a  man  mounted  on  a  black  horse  pass  you  ?" 

"  A  man  sir  ?"  said  Dick,  putting  Lis  band  to  his  ear. 

"  WTiy  the  devil  don't  you  listen  ?" 
Dick  did  not  consider  the  words  were  sjK)ken  quite  loud 
enough,  so  he  cried  again : 
"A  man,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  damn  your  man  !" 

♦♦  1  think  we  had  better  push  on,  sir !"  said  the  dragoon 
who  had  before  spoken.  "  '"»'«  fellow  is  as  stupid  as  a 
pig,  and  if  he  saw  our  man   pass  by  he'd  hardly  know 

itr 

The  officer,  however,  was  in  doubt  as  to  whethn  L)ick 
had  turned  down  this  lane  or  not,  and  therefore  he  took 
so  much  pains  in  questioning  the  waggoner,  aa  it  was  oi 
vital  importance  that  this  should  be  ascertaiued. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  man  on  horseback  ?"  roared  the 
officer.  .     . 

This  time  Dick   was  not  content  with  grinning,  tvX 
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bnrat  out  into  loud  laughter,  which  made  the  officer  more 
furious  thaa  ever. 

"Have  I  ever  seed  a  man  on  hossback?"  repeated 
Dick.  "  That  be  a  question  to  ai  to  be  sure !  If  aw,  sir. 
do  yea  think  as  I've  druv  a  team  o'  bosses  all  over  **ie 
counfxy  for  a  matter  of  five  an'  twenty  year  wivU 
seein'  a  man  or.  hossback  ?" 

"  C'h,  curse  t-he  fellow  1"  said  the  oflScer.  *'  I  wish  I 
could  make  liim  understand!  It  strikes  me  that  he's 
quite  as  much  knave  as  fool  ]" 

"A  man,  sir?"  said  Dick,  in  the  same  lune  of 
voice. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  man  on  a  black  horse  witJun  the  last 
half  hour  or  so  ?" 

"  Was  it  summat  such  a  looking  chap  as  yourself,  sir  ?" 
asked  Dick.  "  Had  he  got  a  red  coat  on,  with  gold  \ace 
all  over  it,  like  yourn  ?" 

"  Yes, — yes !  cried  the  officer,  eagerly — "  that's  him ! 
Wliere  did  you  see  him?     How  long  ago ? " 

"A  man,  sir?" 

"Where  did  you  see  him  ?"  said  the  officer  again,  as 
lond  as  he  coul({,  but  not  so  loud  as  before,  for  he  found 
he  was  fast  getting  hoarse. 

"  Well,  dang  me,  if  I  didn't  loik  to  a  run  over  him,  boss 
and  all!  I  were  a  coiuin'  round  the  corner  o'  the  lane  just 
below,  out  of  the  Lunnun  road !  I  never  seed  hira  ! — he 
was  going  at  full  gallop.  '  Dan<;  me,'  thinks  I  as  soon  as 
I  seed  him,  '  there's  a  go !'  But  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more — if  1  do  you'll  call  me  a  liar,  though  what  I've  seed 
I've  seed !" 

"Which  way  did  he  go?"  asked  the  officer,  not  for- 
getting to  raise  his  voice  to  the  required  pitch.  "  Did  he 
go  towards  London  or  Guildford  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  he  was  a  comin'  down  the  lane  full  split. 
'Dang  me,'  thinks  I  to  myself,  '  here's  a  go !  He'll  run 
into  me,  for  sure  it's  a  case  with  Captain !'  But  dang  me, 
gir !  up  went  the  black  boss  in  the  air,  and  jumped  over 
Captain's  back  as  clear  as  anything  !" 

"  What  horrible  rubbish  is  the  fellow  talking  now  ?" 
laid  the  officer,  who  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  thoroughly 
understand  what  was  meant. 

"  I  think  I  can  explain,"  said  the  dragoon  again.  "  You 
see  he's  got  three  horses  in  his  waggon,  and  one  is  in 
front.  He  calls  that  leading  horse  Captain,  and  he  means 
that,  as  Dick  Turpin  came  galloping  on,  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  a  collision,  he  made  his  mare  leap  over  this 
horse's  back.  We  are  on  the  right  track — there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that !" 

The  officer  nodded  his  head. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  "  I  thought  that  was  it,"  when  in  re- 
ality he  had  not  thought  anything  of  the  kind,  only  he  did 
not  like  to  confess  as  much  to  his  subordinate. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?"  he  roared. 

"  Why,  Guildford  way,  of  course  1  How  could  he  help 
it  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  1  was  a  comin'  round  the  comer  from 
Lunnun,  and  he  was  galloping  down  the  lane,  that  as  he 
jumped  over  Captain's  Iwick !  How  could  he  go  to 
Lunnun  ?  Noa,  he  went  Guildford  way  I  I  watched  him 
myself!" 

"  That  will  do,  then,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  will  lose  no 
more  time.  You  may  depend  we  have  got  the  truth  out 
»i  this  fool  at  last !" 

"  Eh,  sir  ?"  cried  Dick- 

The  officer  shook  his  fist. 

"Drive  on,"  he  cried — "drive  on,  and  be  d — d!" 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  Dick,  flourishing  his  whip, 
and  making  it  crack  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Before,  however,  he  had  done  much  more  than  set 
the  horsee  in  motion,  the  dragoons  were  far  oS  down  the 
lane. 

After  what  they  had  been  told,  they  did  not  entertain 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Turpin  was  on  the  way  to 
Guildford. 

After  they  had  gone,  Dick  amused  himself  for  some 
lime  by  laughing  over  the  whole  occurrence,  for,  by 
assuming  so  much  stupidity,  and  needlessly  causing  the 
officer  to  say  everything  twice  over,  he  had  had  a  little 
revenge  upon  him,  which  was  sweet  indeed. 

"  They  will  go  to  Guildford  now,  sure  enough,  and  I 
think  I  may  safely  calculate  that  I  have  got  rid  of  them  at 
last.  Bravo,  this  is  a  capital  scheme  1  I  won't  go  much 
further  like  this  though  f  As  soon  as  I  take  the  next 
turning  I  wfll  mount  my  mare  again  and  be  off !  While 
I  have  been  occupied  in  ttiis  manner,  my  comrades  have 


had  a  thousand  chances  of  (massing  me  ;  I  can  do  no  more 
than  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

After  going  rather  less  than  half  a  mile,  Dick  'rurpin 
came  to  the  comer. 

From  his  elevated  position  on  the  top  cl  the  w  ^gon, 
he  was  able  to  command  a  very  extensive  view  of  "the 
country  around  hitn,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction  ho  dis- 
covered that  there  was  not  a  sign  of  bis  enemies  to  be 
seen. 

Accordingly  he  stopped  tht.  hcrseb,  and  scrambled  inside 
the  waggon  again. 

Black  Bess  had  laid  perfectly  still,  which  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  for,  after  all  hiT  exertions  she  neces- 
sarily felt  considerable  fatigue,  and  the  rest  was  very 
grateful  indeed. 

The  waggoner  lay  just  where  he  had  boon  placed,  and 
seemed  half  dead  with  fright. 

Turpin  rapidly  unbound  him,  and,  having  done  so 
pulled  off  the  coal  aad  hat  which  had  done  hira  such  good 
service,  and  resumed  his  own  apparel. 

■'  1  have  used  yon  rather  roughly,"  he  said,  "  but  never 
mind.  Here's  a  guinea  for  you.  I  wish  it  was  more,  but 
it's  all  I  have.  I  didn't  know  I'd  got  that,  for  I  fancied 
I'd  cleared  my  pockits." 

The  waggoner  took    tLe    guinea  with    a  very  sullen 

"You're  not  much  the  worse  ofiF,"  said  Dick,  "and 
I  am  a  great  deal  better.  You  can  get  up  in  youi 
seat  and  drive  on  without  fear.  I  sha'n't  trouble  you 
again." 

"  Then  it  was  you  that  cried  out  '  stop !'  when  1  was  in 
the  lane?"  said  the  waggoner. 

"  It  was." 

"Well,  I  wish  I'd  ha'  known,  and  you'd  ha'  seen 
whether  I'd  ha'  pulled  up !  You  won't  play  me  the  same 
trick  again — I'll  take  good  care  o'  that — not  if  you  shout 
till  you're  black  in  the  face  !" 

"  AU  right,"  said  Dick,  "  it's  a  thousand  to  one  if  we 
ever  meet  again ;  if  we  do  you  will  find  I  shall  reward 
you  rather  substantially  for  the  service  you  have  done 
me." 

With  these  words,  Dick  slipped  out  of  the  bn^Al 
of  the  waggoD  and  called  to  Black  Bess  to  foil  1Sy 
him. 

She  did  so  as  obediently  as  a  dog. 

"Bravo,  my  lass,"  said  Turpin,  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  "there  are  few 
horses  who  could  do  what  you  have  done  to-dayj!  II 
any  harm  should  happen  to  you,  or  if  I  were  to  lose 
you,  things  would  go  very  hard  with  me,  that  is  cer- 
tain." 

Dick  could  not  contemplate  with  any  calmness  the  pros- 
pect of  one  day  losing  his  gallant  steed. 

He  banished  the  thought  as  he  always  did  whenever  it 
occurred  to  him,  and  sprang  lightly  and  quickly  into  the 
saddle. 

"  Now  then  to  perform  my  task,"  he  said.  "  I  must  find 
my  three  comrades — I  wonder  in  what  direction  I  shal. 
look?" 

He  paused  for  an  instant  to  consider,  and  then  having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  loosely  on 
to  the  neck  of  Black  Bess,  and  away  she  bounded  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow,  and  very  soon  the  lumbering  old  waggon 
was  losv  to  view. 

The  waggoner  cracked  his  whip,  and  as  his  team  once 
mure  set  itself  in  motion,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  determination : 

"HI  stop  again  when  anybody  calls  out,  I  hope  I 
may  be  rammed  into  a  cannon  and  drawn  out  through 
the  touch-hole !" 

CHAPTER  DXCL 

THE  OFFICER  OF  DRAGOONS  AT  LKNQTH  DtSCOVSRS  WHAT 
A  DREADFUL  MISTAKE  HE  HAS  MADE,  AND  LEAFIiS  lIO%> 
NEAR   KB  WAS  TO    CAPTURENQ   DzCK.  TURPDJ. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  a  little  attentioa 
to  the  further  proceedings  of  the  dragoons,  who  were 
so  cleverly  deceived  by  Dick  Turpin  when  he  played 
the  part  of  waggoner. 

Not  doubting  that  the  information  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  every  particular,  they  galloped  off  aioug  tlse 
higfc-road  towards  Guildford  at  as  great  a  rate  of  1^ . -I 
<V8  their  horses  were  capable  of  achieving. 


IM 
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But  as  they  looked  in  advance — and,  the  road  being 
Btraigbt,  they  could  see  for  a  great  distance— as  they 
looked  in  advance,  we  say,  and  failed  to  see  any  signs  of 
the  Vighwajman,  dov''t»i  for  the  first  time  bei^aa  to  flii 
before  their  minds.    «, 

At  last  they  saw  the  Guildford  stage-ooiw«  cppcOach- 
ing,  and  the  oflBcer  determined  to  ask  the  ga&rd  whether 
be  had  seen  anyone  answering  Dick  Turpin's  description. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  in  o^l^dienoe  to  his  ooKk- 
mand  the  coach  was  brought  to  a  sta;^<lstill. 

The  driver,  upon  being  appealed  to,  stoutly  declared 
that  no  one  answering  in  the  least  degree  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  had  passed  him  on  the  road. 

"  And,"  he  added,  "  I  could  not  have  mdteed  seeing 
such  a  person — I  should  have  noticed  him  at  once !  I 
have  had  my  eye,  too,  on  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  As  I  dare  say  you  know,  you  can  see  for  many  a  mile, 
but  I  saw  no  redcoated  man  on  a  black  horse." 

Having  thus,  as  he  considered,  settled  the  matter,  the 
coachman  whipped  up  the  horses  and  away  rolled  the 
coach,  leaving  the  dragoons  standing  stock-still  in  the 
road,  and  .looking  with  a  puizled,  hfdi-angry  expression 
into  each  other's  countenances. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  the  officer. 
"  D — ^n  me  if  this  fellow  is  not  more  trouble  than  the 
reward's  worth  I" 

"  What's  your  opinion,  Hackett  ?" 

Hackett  was  the  name  of  the  dragoon  who  had  ventured 
to  make  a  few  very  sensible  remarks  when  his  superior 
officer  was  questioning  the  supposed  waggoner. 

Of  course  he  felt  rather  flattered  to  think  the  officer 
Bhould  a^k  him  for  his  opinion,  and  he  at  once  assomed  an 
air  of  preternatural  sagaciousness. 

"  Ahem,  sir !  I  am  much  obliged,  I  am  sm*e,  and  I 
hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  speaking  plainly." 

"  Oh,  speak  ©ut,  Hackett— don't  be  afraid  !" 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  taking  all  things  into  consideration — I 
mean  weighing  them  separately  and  then  collectively — 
I  am  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  waggoner 
gave  us  false  information." 

"  But  what  could  be  his  motive  ?" 

"  That's  not  for  me  to  say,  sir.  I  could  not  pretend  to 
•nswer  that  question." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  remark  ?"  said 
another  of  the  dragoons. 

The  officer  looked  at  him  rather  sharply,  and  said : 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  important,  or  not,  just  according 
to  the  view  you  take  of  the  matter ;  but  as  we  were  all 
standing  round  the  waggon  I  looked  aA  the  driver  and 
fancied  he  had  got  a  murstarch&" 

"  A  what  ?" 

"A  murstarche — hair  on  the  lip— yoa  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  Of  course,  you  idiot !  I  was  only  surprised  at  such  a 
thing !    Are  you  sure  he  had  a  moustache  ?" 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  take  my  bible  oath  of  that 
same ;  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  it  nevertheless." 

"  I  noticed  that  he  had  got  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
muffled  up  very  much,"  said  Hackett ;  "  and,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  do  believe  I  saw  something  ▼wy  much 
like  a  moustache." 

"  I  said  from  the  first,"  responded  the  officer,  «•  that  that 
fellow  was  more  knave  than  fool.  He  has  been  playing 
with  us !  I'd  lay  a  ten-pound  note  to  a  brass  farthing 
that  it  was  no  waggoner  at  all,  but  Dick  Turpin  dressed 
up  in  the  waggoner's  clothes  I" 

This  was  a  fresh  idea  to  all  the  dragoons,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 

"But  if  it  was  him,"  said  Hackett,  "what'»  fee  done 
with  his  horse  ?" 

"  How  the  devil  should  I  kaow  ?"  retorted  the  offiob.. 
"  What's  the  horse  got  to  do  with  it,  I  should  like  to 
know !" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  sir,  only  I——" 

"  Silence !    If  you  can't  spoak  sense,  hold  your  tongue  1" 

Thus  rebuked,  Hackett  drew  back,  mattering  many  and 
divers  oaths  as  he  did  so. 

"  There's  a  mystery  connected  with  that  waggon,  any 
way,"  cried  the  officer.  "  To  make  the  least  of  it,  the 
waggoner  told  a  lie.  Now,  he  must  have  had  some  motive 
for  doing  so.  We  are  clearly  quite  off  the  scent,  so  we 
will  be  off  after  the  waggon.  It  can't  have  gone  far,  and 
ve  ehaU  overtajce  it  in  a  very  little  whilel" 


As  a  matter  of  course,  it  did  not  lie  in  the  power  of  th« 
dragoons  to  gainsay  anything  their  officer  might  propose, 
and  so,  with  that  readiness  which  was  the  result  of  disci- 
pline alone,  they  turned  round  their  horses'  heads  and 
(,»llop«d  after  him  along  the  road,  ontil  they  came  to  the 
Iwie,  'ound  the  comer  of  which  they  swept  at  rather  « 
dangarous  speed. 

Som«thing  less  than  five  minutes  brougat  them  to  iti 
extremity,  and,  looking  about  him,  the  officer  presently  es- 
pied the  waggon  in  the  distance. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  cried,  pointing  with  his  sword  towards 
it  I  "  Come  along,  my  men — we  shall  soon  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this!" 

At  quite  a  fast  gallop,  considering  the  state  of  the  cattle, 
the  dragoons  swept  along  the  road,  and  as  their  rate  of 
speed  was  about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wag- 
gon, it  follows  that  they  overtook  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

As  soon  as  he  was  within  hailing  distance,  the  officer 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  cried  out  : 

"  Hi ! — hi ! — stop — stop  1" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  words  that 
Dick  Turpin  had  made  use  of  just  before  he  made  Black 
Bess  jump  into  the  waggon. 

The  driver  heard  them  plainly  enough,  but  so  far 
from  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  command,  he 
cracked  his  whip  violently,  and  made  his  horses  go 
faster. 

"  Stop,  is  it,"  he  cried, — "  I  rather  think  I  see  it !  I 
don't  stop  if  I  know  it !  You  may  take  an  old  bird  in 
once,  but  you  can't  do  it  twice — the  burnt  dog  always 
dreads  the  fire !  Come  up,  will  you !"  and  he  favoured  his 
horses  with  another  cut,  and  the  waggon  rolled  on  faster 
than  ever. 

"  Stop,  you  villain !"  roared  the  officer  of  dragoons — 
"  stop,  I  say,  or  I  will  order  my  men  to  fire,  and  they  will 
blow  you  and  your  waggon  to  bits !" 

As  may  have  been  guessed,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  submitted  to  Dick  Turpin,  the  waggoner  was 
by  no  means  the  most  courageous  individual  in  the 
world,  and  this  threat  was  of  such  a  dreadful  character 
that  it  almost  frightened  him  out  of  his  life. 

Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  such  an  awful  catastrophe, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  endure  again  what  he 
had  previously  put  up  with. 

Accordingly  he  brought  his  horses  to  a  standstill 
directly. 

"  Surround  the  waggon,"  cried  the  officer,  "  and  two  of 
you  cover  that  man  with  yoiu  carbines !  If  he  attempts 
to  move,  or  if  he  refuses  to  answer  my  questions,  don't 
wait  for  me  to  give  the  word  to  fire,  but  shoot  him  at 
once !" 

To  the  intense  alarm  of  the  waggoner,  a  dragoon  posted 
himself  on  each  side  of  him  and  pointed  his  carbine  full  at 
his  head. 

"Unbutton  your  eoat!"  was  the  officer's  first  com- 
mand. 

Wonderingly,  the  waggoner  obeyed. 

It  then  became  abundantly  manifest  that  he  wore  no 
moustache — his  face  was  as  clean  shaven  as  anyone's 
could  be. 

Seeing  this,  the  officer  considered  his  suppositions  about 
the  identity  of  the  waggoner  blown  to  the  winds,  and  so 
he  went  on  a  fresh  track. 

"  You  rascally  villain !"  he  cried,  "  what  made  you  give 
us  that  false  information  ?  The  man  on  the  black  hoi-se 
didn't  go  Guildford  way !" 

"  I  never  said  he  did  !"  retorted  the  waggoner. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sit  there  and  call  me  a  liar  to  my 
face  ?"  screamed  the  officer,  shaking  with  passion, 
— "  I  say — do  you  mean  to  siv-  there  and  oall  me  a 
liar?"  w 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  just  what  you  desire." 

"I  shall  take  you  into  custody!  I  have  abundant 
grounds  for  doing  so.  You  can  hear  now  plainly  enough 
every  word  that  I  say,  and  before  you  pretended  that 
you  were  deaf,  and  made  me  shout  every  word  at  the 
tx)p  of  my  breath  t  You  are  an  accomplice  of  Dick 
Turpin's,  and  you  shall  be  punished  accordingly." 

"  I  am  no  accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin's,"  replied  the 
waggoner,  "  and  you  can  take  me  into  custody  if  you  liki» 
— I  don't  care !" 

"  Search  the  waggon,"  cried  the  officer,  suddenly  struck 
with  a  fresh  thought — "  search  the  waggon :  Tery  likely 
the  man  we  want  is  hidden  tn  it '" 
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ttite  supposition  produced  an  Immense  amos&t  of 
ra  cuoinont. 

trot  bjldly  euough  the  dragoons  made  their  way  to  t!i<» 
bind  part  of  the  waggon,  and,  drawing  aaida  tb^  caiiva» 
naps,  looked  in  it. 

'  There's  nothing  here,"  said  one — "  the  w&ggon'u  empty, 
With  the  exception  of  some  etraw  that  is  scattered  abcut 
the  bottom  of  it." 


CHAPTBK  DXCII. 

nCK'i'VKPVH  AT  LENGTH  HAS  THE  PLEASUKK  OF  RRJOIMINO 
HIS  THREE  COMPANIONS. 

When  the  officer  of  dragoons  said  that  Dick  Turpin  was 
in  all  probability  exulting  over  their  discomfiture  lie 
was  not  very  far  wrong,  but  was  in  en*or  when  supposing 
that  the  highwayman  was  safe  in  some  secure  hiding- 


"Of  counee  it's  empty,  •*  replied  the  waggoner.  Why  i  place, 
the  devil  didn't  ycu  hare  sense  enough  to  ..ok  !e  tie  I  So  far  from  this  deing  the  case,  Dick  Turpm  was  busy 
waggon  before,  and  then  you'd  ha' found  something  worth  [  looking  atixio-isly  around  him  in  the  hop*  that  he  might 
having  "  .  eeo  something  <d  tiioso  three  persons  he  so  much  desired 

"  What  do  you  mean  f"  !  fb  meet 

"  Why,  I  mean  if  you'd  looked  in  tn  wags^tai  wfewii  it       It  was  in  vais,  ho  could  see  nothing  of  them,  and  he 


was  down  the  lane,  you'd  ha'  found  it  all  out '." 

"  Speak  out,  vou  wretch  1  and  don't  you  attempt  to  uo- 
teive  me  again !" 

"I  haven't  deceived  you  at  all!"  said  the  waggoner; 
"and  if  you'd  -nuly  patiently  listen  to  rea.son,  you'd 
very  sooo  learn  tue  ins  and  outs  of  the  affair  from  begip- 
nlng  to  end !" 

"  Go  on,  then — speak !  But  first  of  all  I  caution  yo«, 
and  bid  you  beware !" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you'd  ha'  looked  into  the  waggon,  you'd 
ha'  seen  me  lying  down  on  the  straw  bound  neck  and 
heels  with  one  of  my  own  wain  ropes,  and  by  the  side  of 
me  you'd  ha'  seen  a  black  horse  lying  down  on  tho  straw 
too,  and  sitting  here  on  this  damned  identical  seat,  where 
I  am  sitting  now,  you'd  ha'  seen  the  man  you  were  after !" 

"  Damn  me  if  I  didn't  think  that  was  it  1"  cried  the 
officer,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  pleased  rather  than  other 
wise  to  find  that  ue  had  not  been  mistaken  after  alL 

"  That's  the  truth  of  the  matter,  sir !"  said  the  wag- 
goner "  and  I'd  take  my  bible  oath  to  it  any  minute  !" 

"  Explain  it  all.  will  you  ?" 

"  1  can  in  a  Tery  few  worda,  for  betwixt  seeing  and 
hearing,  I  know  all  about  it !" 

"  Go  on,  then  !  It  is  possible  you  may  clear  yourself, 
and  remove  all  the  suspicious  1  have  in  my  own  mind 
against  you ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hardly  think  you 
will    Why  didn't  you  slop  when  I  called  after  you  ?" 

"lean  tell  you  that,"  was  the  reply,  '  if  you'll  only 
give  me  a  little  time." 

"  Go  on !    Take  as  much  time  as  you  like  !" 

In  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  waggoner,  after 
receiving  this  permission,  gave  a  full,  true  and  particular 
account  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  concluded  by  giving 
his  reason  for  continuing  to  drive  on  when  the  officer 
called  after  him  to  stop. 

There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  doubting  the  troth  of 
what  the  waggoner  had  said. 

It  was  not  possible  that  such  a  tale  could  be  concocted 
by  him. 

The  furious  rage  and  intense  mortification  of  the  offi- 
cers and  dragoons  are  things  which  it  is  possible  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  imagine,  but  which  are  entirely  out 
of  our  power  to  describe. 

They  were  compelled,  however,  to  recover  thoir 
equanimity  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

It  was  clear  that  they  had  been  "done  brown" — 
"sold,"  and  after  such  a  delay,  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  recommence  the  pursuit 
after  the  highwayman. 

They  were  quite  aware  that  he  had  had  plenty  of  time 
to  get  miles  and  miles  off,  and  it  was  an  additional  source 
of  aggravation  to  them  when  they  made  tho  reflection 
that  in  all  probability  at  that  very  moment  Dick  Turpin  was 
resting  himself  somewhere,  and  exulting  over  his  victorv. 

"Let  me  once  catch  sight  of  him  again!"  cried  the 
officer  of  dragoons — and  the  tone  of  his  voice  showed  bow 
fully  he  meant  what  he  said — "  let  me  catch  sight  d'  Jjbu 
agam,  and  damn  me  if  I  rest  a  minute  till  I  have  c&ng£* 
him!" 

"OoBie,  my  lads,  we  must  pui  up  wttli  Our  dis- 
appointment in  the  best  way  we  can !  W«  will  stop  at 
the  next  inn  we  come  to  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  cattle, 
and  then  perhaps  something  may  come  to  our  knowledge." 

After  their  long  and  fatiguing  ride,  the  dragoons  were 
quite  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  rest,  and  so  they 
rode  after  their  leader  without  experiencing  so  much  dis- 
apBointment  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  prospect  of  a  sojourn  at  a  country  inn  was  a  con- 
■olatiou  to  theHL 


bitterly  regretted  the  series  of  mischances  he  had  mot 
with,  which  had  driven  him  so  far  out  of  the  course  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take. 

But  very  often  we  repine  when  we  oufcht  to  rejoice,  and 
Dick  Turpin  soon  found  that  it  was  really  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  he  should  have  been  chased  by  the  dra- 
goons in  the  way  he  had  been. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  incidents  we  have  just  de- 
scribed were  happening,  Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and 
Sixteen-String  Jack  were  m  the  vicinity  of  Guildford. 

Dick  Turpin  little  thought  it,  but  there  was  indeed 
every  probability  that  before  many  hours  had  elapsed  he 
should  rejoin  his  old  and  faithful  comrades. 

Fearing  to  put  up  at  an  inn  lest  he  should  be  recognised, 
Dick  Turpin  pushed  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
only  halting  once  in  a  green  meadow  and  removing  the 
bit  from  Black  Bess's  mouth  in  order  that  she  might  fei  1 
upon  the  sweet  green  herbage. 

By  repeated  examinations  he  had  satisfied  himself  th.'»( 
his  enemies  were  nowhere  in  sight,  and  he  rightly  enoug.a 
imagined  that  they  had  for  the  present  abandoned  Ute 
piursurf. 

Dick  Turpin  was  vt^ry  awkwardly  sltuawd,  for  hv>  coa' J 
•not  do  as  others  would. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  pause  every  now  and  thi:n 
and  inquire  of  various  people  whether  they  had  chanced 
to  see  three  individuals  answering  to  the  dcscriptioL- 
which  he  could  give  of  his  companions. 

Such  a  coxirse  as  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of — he 
must  trust  to  himself,  and  to  himself  alono. 

Gradually  the  day  passed  away,  and  the  dim  shadows 
of  evening  began  slowly  to  creep  over  the  whole  laud- 
scape. 

It  was  during  the  night  that  his  companions  were  most 
likely  to  be  traveUiug,  and  consequently  then  that  he  stood 
the  best  chance  of  meeting  with  them- 

Although  quite  ignorant  of  the  circarastance,  he  was  at 
tills  time  within  three  miles  of  those  he  so  much  wished 
to  see,  for  it  was  upon  this  night  of  which  we  are  writing 
that  the  three  highwaymen  had  their  adventure  with  the 
young  lady,  with  the  clever  fanner,  and  with  the  old  lady 
in  the  carriage. 

The  words  which  this  old  lady  had  spoken,  it  will  be 
remembered,  made  adeeper  impression  upon  Sixteen-String 
Jack  than  he  cared  to  show  or  to  own,  and  his  comrades 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  as- 
surance he  gave  that  he  had  been  successful  in  obtaining 
a  tolerable  amount  of  booty. 

Afer  this  all  three  rode  forward  towards  London. 

Tom  King  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  return  to  tht 
deserted  mansion,  and  he  had  resolved  to  do  so  provided 
they  met  wiih  anything;  like  success  in  their  attacks  upot 
travellers. 

They  rrsde  on  theu  rather  swiftly  towards  the  metro- 
po''/.,  ktermined  not  to  allow  anyone  to  pass  tbnm  no* 
challenged  between  then  and  daybreak 

Ere  they  had  gone  far,  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  cam« 
upon  their  ears,  and  it  was  Tom  King  who  said  : 

"A  single  traveller  is  approaching,  mounted  on  horso- 
baek;  we  will  stop  him  and  take  what  he  has  ?* 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  three  highwayu:->n  drew 
themselves  up  in  a  line  across  'he  road,  and  waited  lui 
the  horseman  to  approach. 

He  was  coming  along  in  capital  style. 
As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough,  Tom   King,    who   wm 
a  little  in  advance  of  his  two  comrades,  exclaimed  : 

"Stand and  deliver!  Hand  over  your  purse  wittiout 
resistance,  and  no  harm  will  happen  to  you  1" 
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"I  ehoutd  know  that  voice."  rpplied  the  traveller,  "  and  j 
TQu  must  also  recognise  mine ;  1  am  rejoiced  tLat  we  | 
should  have  met  at  last." 

It  was  indeed  Dick  Turpin  who  had  thus  encoantered 
his  companions,  and  the  next  moment  his  hand  was 
tightly  clasped  in  that  of  his  old  friend  and  ailf  Tom 
King. 

Claude  and  jack  both  pres6»<<  torward  eagerly,  ter 
they  were  equally  rejoiced  that  a  meeting  should  at  last 
bave  taken  place. 

When  the  joy  and  excitement  which  their  meeting 
occasioned  had  somp  what  subsided,  the  three  highwaymen 
quickly  noticed  the  dejected  state  of  Turpin's  spirits. 

"What  ails  you,  captain?"  they  asked — "what  has 
happened  since  we  parted  that  has  distressed  you  so 
much  ? — how  come  it  that  we  should  have  met  you  on 
♦his  road  to-night?  The  understanding  was  that  you 
jhould  have  remained  at  the  deserted  mansion  until  our 
»rrival." 

"  That  was  the  understanding,"  returned  Turpia ;  "  but 
I  have  much  to  tell  you  that  will  both  astonish  and 
grieve  you.  I  might,  myself,  ask  you  how  it  is  that  you 
have  been  so  much  longer  on  your  journey  than  we  had 
calculated  upon?  I  have  been  full  of  alarm  on  your 
account." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt !" 

"The  fact  is," said  Claude  Duval,  "that  an  explaaation 
is  necessary  on  both  sides.  Since  we  pai1.ed  we  have  had 
some  rare  adventures." 

"We  have,"  added  Tom  King;  "and  a  great  deal  of 
time  will  necessarily  be  consumed  in  recounting  them ; 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  on  the  high-road." 

"  However  surprising  and  remarkable  you  may  consider 
your  owr  adventures  to  be,"  said  Turpin,  "you  will  find 
that  whai  I  have  to  tell  you  will  far  transcend  them." 

This  announcement  made  the  highwaymen  impatient 
and  anxious  in  the  utmost  degree  to  learn  what  had 
befallen  their  captain  during  their  separation  from  him. 

"  The  chief  thing  we  have  to  tell  you,"  said  Tom  King, 
'  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words  indeed  We 
have  failed  to  bring  away  any  of  the  miser's  gold." 

"  That  is  but  a  minor  evil,"  replied  Turpin,  with  a 
aigh. 

"But  cannot  you  inform  us  of  the  utmost  extent  of  your 
calamity  in  the  course  of  a  few  words  without  going  into 
details  ?"  asked  Tom  King,  "  If  you  can  you  will  greatly 
relieve  our  hearts." 

"  1  can  only  briefly  make  the  announcement,  then,  that 
Maud  is  a  prisoner  iu  Newgate !" 

Ejaculations  of  astonishment  and  indignation  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  three  highwaymen  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
unexpected  intelligence. 

Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  it,  that  at  first  they  were 
quite  incredulous. 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars  now,"  continued  Dick 
Turpin.  "  We  must  come  to  a  halt  as  soon  as  we  con- 
veniently can ;  I  will  then  begin  my  narrative  from  the 
beginning,  and  acquaint  you  with  aU  that  has  happened 
ui>  to  our  present  meeting." 

'*  It  will  take  some  time,  I  fancy  ?" 

"  It  will  indeed,  for  I  have  more  to  tell  you  than  yoB 
can  possibly  dream  of." 

"Our  meeting  was  strangely  brought  about,  was  it 
not  ?"  remarked  Sixtoen-String  Jack. 

"  Very — very,  though  I  have  been  stopped  on  ti>-»  iiiga- 
way  before." 

"The  fr-.ct  is,"  added  Tom  Bang,  "we  had  resolvv^d  to 
stop  everybody  on  thw  road  to-night,  and  to  take  all  the 
^ooty  We  could  possibly  lay  our  hands  on." 

"  \Vliy  did  you  make  such  a  determination  as  that?" 
Baked  Turpin. 

"  Because  hitherto  we  have  had  such  bad  luck ;  it  was, 
as  we  may  say,  tbe  only  chance  of  imnroving  our  position." 

"  And  what  luck  haVo  you  had  ?" 

"Very  good  up  to  stopping  you." 

"And  was  not  that  good?"  inquired  Turpin,  with  a 
•mile, 

"  The  best,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  day  will  nui  dawn  for  some  hours  at  least,"  said 
Dick  Turpin  ;  "  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  the  means  of  balk- 
ing your  intentions.    Let  as  do  the  best  we  can  betwe<Hi 
•ow  and  daylight." 
"  Agpreed — agreed  I" 
"  Afterwards  we  will  take  mp  our  quarters  at  soaae  ion, 


and  spu'ud   tbe  day  there.     W&  shall  have  plenty  to  <Si^ 
for  the  recital  of  our  adventures  wUl  occupy  many  hijc-N. 

"  Best  assured  of  that  I" 

"I  am  glad  you're  determined  to  join  us,  captain,"  fl?-*. 
Claude  Duval ;  "  and,  as  we  are  all  four  together,  1  fcv- 
{wso  that  we  attempt  something  out  of  the  way." 

"  What  do  you  think  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  doing  ? 
a^all  we  stop  the  mail-coach  ?" 

"  That  le  abont  the  extent  of  what  we  can  accomplish. 
But  we  managed  to  do  it  between  us  a  short  time  back." 

"A  atage-coach  is  always  worth  the  stopping,"  said 
Tom  King.  "  If  we  mind  what  we  are  about,  we  can  get 
as  much  booty  from  it  as  we  should  derive  from  half  • 
dosen  more  trifling  adventures." 

" Tne  stage-coach  be  it,  then,"  said  Turpin.  "  I  don't 
think  our  patience  will  be  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  for 
the  coach  that  leaves  London  in  the  evening  ought  to  be 
here  by  this  time." 

"  Bj  Jove,  yes !"  cried  Claude  Duval.  "  And  it  carries 
with  it  the  mail  bags,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right — it  does." 

"Then  I  foresee  a  glorious  and  profitable  adventure!" 

"Get  all  your  weapons  in  readiness,"  cried  Turpin. 
"  This  is  the  last  adventure  we  shall  have  for  some  time 
to  come,  and,  moreover,  we  require  a  good  supply  of 
cash." 

"  Do  you  mea  n  to  carry  out  your  original  plan  ?" 

"  I  intend  to  do  so :  but  the  money  will  be  required  foi 
a  far  different  purpose." 

"  Tell  us  now." 

"  I  cannot ;  you  must  wait  until  I  can  explain  all  t«  yoQ 
from  the  first  to  last.  Hark!  Isn't  that  the  guard': 
horn  ?" 

Turpin  was  silent  instantly,  and  then  all  four  of  tht 
highwaymen  listened  with  the  utmost  intentness. 

The  shrieking,  unmusical  notes  that  issued  from  the 
long  tin  horn  carried  by  the  guard  came  distinctly  thougli 
faintly  to  their  ears. 

"  She's  a  long  way  off  yet,"  exclaimed  Turpin.  "  So 
much  the  better  I  We  shall  have  all  the  more  time  to 
make  our  preparations." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on,  our  friends 
had  been  trotting  gently  along  the  road,  but  now  they 
paused. 

On  one  side  of  the  highway,  just  where  they  came  to  ahalt 
there  was  a  huge  mass  of  something  black,  that  resembled 
a  haystack  as  much  as  anything. 

It  was  not  this,  however,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
whose  curiosity  was  strongly  roused,  made  his  way  to- 
wards it  to  ascertain  what  it  really  was. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  muttered,  as  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  touched  it  "Captain,"  he  cried,  in  a  louder  tone  ol 
voice,  "  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  capital  idea !" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?"  asked  Jack,  pointing  to  the  black- 
looking  mass. 

"  Not  very  well.— what  is  it  ?" 

"It's  a  great  block  of  loose  faggots,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  suppose  they  have  been  lately  cut  down,  and  left  hei» 
in  order  to  be  carted  away." 

"  Well,  what's  your  idea  ?" 

"  Why,  that  this  stack  of  faggots  will  enable  ns  to  bring 
the  mail-coach  to  a  stop  very  suddenly,  and  without  any 
troufe  on  our  part." 

"?low — how?"  asked  all  three  of  his  comrades 
anxiously,  for  as  yet  they  failed  to  grasp  at  his  meaning, 

"  Why,  I  propose  that  we  all  four  set  to  work  to  place 
these  faggots  loosely  across  the  road,  and  pile  up  aa 
high  as  we  are  able.  As  the  coach  is  at  some  distance,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  The  leading  horses 
will  entangle  their  feet  among  the  twigs  and  branches, 
down  they  will  go,  they  will  pull  the  other  pair  after 
them,  and  then,  of  course,  the  coach  will  be  brought  to  a 
complete  stop." 

Tbe  highwaymen  now  fully  compr.'^hended  their  com- 
rade's intention,  and  set  about  carrying  it  into  effect  with 
right  good  will. 

The  word  "  faggot "  scarcely  describes  what  the  stack 
consisted  of. 

They  were  not  straight  pieces  of  wood,  but  cuttings 
from  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  and  they  ranged  from  the 
longest  twig  up  to  a  branch  several  inches  in  diameter, 
and  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  with  numberless  little 
branches  shooting  out  from  them  in  every  directioa. 
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Th*>  utslerity  witn  which  the  highwaymen  puhed  the 
Btack  to  pieces  and  placed  the  faggots  across  the  road 
was  truly  amazing. 

In  less  than  three  mi''.utes  ther  had  comoleted  their 
task. 

The  faggots  reaches  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  ether,  and  were  quite  two  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
the  width  was  more  than  a  yard. 

^uly  was  it  a  barrier  of  a  most  formidable  character, 
an(/  it  would  be  impossible,  we  fancy,  to  devise  any- 
thing so  well  calculated  to  bring  the  coach  to  a  stop. 

Quick  as  they  had  been  in  all  their  movements,  the 
highwaymen  were  only  just  in  time. 

By  the  time  they  had  remounted  their  c-ieeaa  and  got 
their  pistols  in  readiness,  the  mail-coach  was  clearly  in 
aight,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  off  at  the 
most.  ■•  * 

With  great  anxiousness  tkey  now  awaiterl  the  result  of 
♦hi°  new  exyeriment. 
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On  came  the  horses  in  slaahfag  styie,  little  dreamlug 
of  the  impediment  that  lay  in  their  path. 

The  two  leading  horses  were  going  at  full  gallop,  and 
raising  their  fore-feet  high  in  the  air. 

At  length  the  barrier  waa  reached,  and  then,  instead  of 
finding  their  feet  come  down  upon  the  roi»''way,  thev  got 
entangled  among  the  twigs. 

They  could  not  stop  themselves,  and  so,  with  a  rarr  in' 
stinct,  they  gave  a  tremendous  bound  forward,  anticipat- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  they  should  by  this  means  get  clear  of 
the  obstacle.     But  they  were  mistaken. 

All  four  of  their  feet  becam*  hopele88l7  entangled,  and 
after  a  few  gallant  struggles,  down  they  both  went  with  a 
crash. 

As  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  foreseen,  they  pulled  the 
other  two  horses  down  after  them,  and  something  elss 
which  he  did  not  foresee. 

This  was  the  coachman. 

When  he  felt  his  leadingf  horeas  stumble,  Ue  gatuersg 
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tbc  reina  np  very  tightly  with  both  hands,  in  iirder  to  keep 
tliem  upon  their  legs. 

When  they  fell  down  with  such  suddenness,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse  they  gave  the  reins  a  tremendous  jerk,  and  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  wink  his  eye,  the  coachman  found 
himself  making  a  frantic  endeavour  to  stand  on  his  head 
npon  the  faggots. 

This  feat,  however,  he  failed  to  accomplish,  aad  the 
next  moment  he  and  his  lour  horses  were  roiling,  strug- 
gling, and  kicking  in  the  most  furious  manner  conceivable, 
as  thej  all  frantically  endeavoured  to  scramble  tP  their 
feet. 

The  confusion  was  immense. 

Such  a  chorus  of  shrieking  and  swearing  as  came  trom 
tbe  inside  and  outside  of  the  coach  had  surely  never  been 
heard  before. 

About  the  success  of  Sixteen-String  Jack's  man<£avre 
thei'e  could  be  no  possible  doubt. 

Tbe  mail-coach  was  completely  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
passengers  whoUy  at  the  mercy  of  the  highwaymen. 


OHAPTEB  DXOni, 

DICK  TbBPIN    FINDS    THE    OFFICBR    m  COMMain;  OV  THE 
TROOP  OF  DRAGOONS  A  VERT  TROCBLESOME  CUSTOBIER. 

As  our  friends  were  four  in  number,  they  were  able,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  to  take  the  coach  completely  by 
storm,  by  surrounding  it  at  all  points. 

Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duvai  repaired  to  the  doors  of 
the  coach  with  the  intention  of  looking  after  the  inside 
passengers,  while  Tom  King  and  Sixteen-String  Jack 
attended  to  those  on  the  roof. 

When  the  former  took  up  their  positions,  they  found 
that  the  windows  had  been  already  let  down  by  the 
terrified  passengers. 

Those  who  had  been  valorous  enough  to  put  out  their 
^eads  and  look  around,  precipitately  withdrew  as  soon  as 
■ever  the  two  highwaymen  approached. 

The  shouting  and  screaming  which  had  up  to'  that 
moment  rent  the  air  now  suddenly  ceased. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  danger  seemed  to  tuave  the 
effect  of  chaining  their  tongues. 

AD  knew  that  the  coach  had  been  stopped  by  highway- 
men and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
journey  antil  they  had  delivered  up  whatever  money  and 
valuables  they  had  about  tkem. 

It  was  rather  terrifying  to  see  Claude  Duval  and  Dick 
Turpin  both  appear  at  the  two  windows  of  the  stage- 
coach at  the  same  moment. 

The  passengers  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in 
dismay. 

"Make  haste!"  said  Dick.  "The  worst  barm  that 
will  befall  you  will  amount  to  no  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
few  pounds, — that  is,  if  you  are  prudent  enough  not  to 
resist !" 

"  If  you  do  resist,"  said  Claude  Duval,  rattling  the 
barrel  of  his  pistol  on  the  ledge  of  the  coach  window,  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  highly  dangerous  manner — "  if  yon 
do  resist,  the  consequences  will  be  upon  your  own 
heads !" 

"  D — n  me  if  I  stand  this !"  said  a  voice  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  coach.  "  There  are  four  men  among  us, — let 
na  all  utdte!  If  we  make  a  bold  stand  we  shall  lose 
»>othing !" 

"  You  will  lose  both  your  money  and  your  Hvee  if  yon 
<*on't  submit  quietly  and  at  once !"  exclaimed  Turpin. 
**  Now,  sir,  I'll  begin  with  you  I"  he  continued,  addressing 
♦he  passenger  who  sat  next  the  door. 

"You're  all  d — d  cowards !"  said  the  voioe  which  had 
previously  spoken,  "  and  you  deserve  to  lose  your  money 
if  you  have  not  the  courage  to  take  care  of  it  !'* 

"All  in  good  time!"  said  Claude,  who  could  dimly 
■aiake  out  the  figure  of  the  man  who  spoka  "  Toir  time 
will  come  directly,  and  we  shall  see  1" 

The  passengers  in  the  mail-coach  on  this  oco^siou  were 
six  in  number. 

Four  were  males  and  two  females. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  individual  tre  hRVe 
mentioned,  they  were  inclined  to  part  with  what  they 
had  peaceably  enough,  and  the  two  highwaymen  both 
I'ound  their  pockets  rapidly  getting  heavier. 

At  last  Claude  addressed  the  man  who  had  spokMt  iu 
•w,h  a  valorous  manner. 


"Hand  over!"  he  cried,  'briefly — "it's  your  tun 
now !" 

"  You're  a  d — d  cowardly  set  to  suffer  yourselves  to  b» 
robbed  in  this  manner  by  two  men !  Of  course  I  must 
submit  myself,  because  you  have  refused  to  join  me.  it 
would  be  madness  for  me  to  encounter  two  men  !" 

"Don't  have  any  fean  on  that  account !"  cried  Turpin 
"  I  will  not  interfere, — you  can  settle  matters  with  m^ 
friend  entirely  I" 

"  But  I  stand  no  chance,"  was  the  rejwy — "  1  carry  na 
fiiearms !" 

"But  you  carry  weapons  of  some  kind,  I  suppose'"' 
said  Claude. 

*•  Oh  yes,"  chimed  in  one  of  the  passengers — "  he  has  a 
sword  by  his  side." 

"Oh,  indeed !"  said  Claude,  "so  have  I ;  and  if  you  will^ 
step  out  of  the  coach  I  will  give  you  a  chance  of  keeping 
your  money !" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  not  going  to  get  out  in 
order  to  be  butchered  by  a  lot  of  ruffians — I  have  more 
sense  than  that!" 

"Hand  over  your  purse  then!"  said  Claude,  impa- 
tiently. "  It  is  not  likely  that  we  are  going  to  allow  you 
to  remain  an  exception !" 

The  passenger  seemed  quite  as  unwilling  to  pait  with 
his  gold  as  to  get  out  of  the  coach. 

"  You  have  been  very  fast  to  call  your  fellow-travellers 
cowards,"  stii  Claude,  "but  the  emptiest  vessel  always 
makes  the  most  sound !" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  the  passenger, 
j  fiercely. 

j      "  Why,  that  you,  making  the  greatest  outcry   about 
your  courage,  are  the  biggest  coward  of  the  lot !" 

"Do  you  call  me  a  coward,  sir?" 

"  I  do — and  take  that  I  We  will  see  now  whether  yon 
have  courage  or  not  I" 

While  speaking,  Claude  had  drawn  his  sword,  and  he 
struck  the  pugnacious  passenger  a  smart  blow  with  the 
flat  side  of  it. 

"I  can't  allow  this  insult  to  remain  unpunished! 
Let  me  get  up,  will  you !  I  see  I  most  fight  him  after 
aUl" 

"There's  nobody  hindering  you  from  getting  up,"  said 
the  man  who  eat  next  to  him.  "Why  don't  yon  get 
up?" 

Tbe  person  thus  addreesed  rose  to  his  feet. 

Yet  he  did  not  make  very  gzost  haste  to  reach  the 
coach  door,  and  it  almost  seemed  by  his  manner  as  thosgh 
he  wished  some  traveller  would  seize  hold  of  him  aod 
prevent  him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execu- 
tion. 

So  far  from  doing  this,  however,  they  shrank  back, 
in  order  to  allow  hun  as  much  space  as  possible  to  get 
out. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Claude  Duval  opened  the  door  of  tbe 
coach  and  slipped  off  his  horse. 

The  passenger  now  made  his  appearance,  aad  DqvsI 
saw  that  he  was  attired  as  a  soldier. 

He  was  a  taU,  strapping  feUow,  though  of  very  daiKlified 
appearance. 

By  his  side  he  carried  a  sword. 

So  far  as  he  could  tell  by  a  glanoe,  he  had  no  other 
weapons  about  him. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "  I  am  waiting  for  you,  and 
I  wiU  give  you  a  chance  of  keeping  your  money.  If  you 
can  vanquish  me  at  the  sword's  point — good — you  shall 
keep  youi  purse;  if  you  cannot,  why,  I  shall  force  you  to 
surrender  It!" 

It  was  evident  that  the  soldier  by  no  meaos  relished 
this  proposition,  and  although  he  heartily  wished  that  he 
could  withdraw,  shame  compelled  him  to  put  on  an  air  ot 
reaoluiion  which  he  was  far  indeed  from  feeling. 

Ae  stepped  lightly  to  the  ground,  and,  drawing  nis 
eword,  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

Claude  approached  ;  but  before  they  could  croee  swordD 
the  soldier,  imagining  he  saw  a  loophole  by  which  he 
could  creep  out  of  his  position  without  compromising  his 
courage,  said : 

"  This  is  noc  tair  I  When  they  find  you  are  getting  the 
worst  of  the  fight,  your  companions  wiU  come  to  yamr 
assistance !" 

Nothing  of  the  kind!"  said  Dick  Turpin,  wno  bad 
j  Come  round  to  that  side  of  the  coach.  ' '  I  will  be  one  ta 
I  tee  fair  piay,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  iBteriere— tbat  m, 
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if  th«  passengers  in  the  inside  of  the  coach  will  give  their 
word  not  to  interfere  also." 

"  ^e  won't  interfere !— we  won't  interfere!"  cried  » 
chorus  of  voices  from  within.  "We  w»nt  to  see  some  of 
the  courage  he  has  bt-tu  talking  about  so  much  during  the 
whole  of  the  jouruey !" 

The  soldier  looked  highly  indignant,  and  the  passengwiB 
on  the  roof  gazed  in  sm-prise  on  this  scene,  which  they 
could  not  very  well  comprehend. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Claude,  "be  quick,  for  time  la  very 
precious  with  me,  I  cut  assure  you!  Defend  your- 
self !" 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  commenced  the  attack. 

There  are  some  animals  that  will  avoid  an  encouiitar  of 
every  kind  as  long  as  they  are  able,  when  tbey  laink 
they  cannot  make  certain  of  success,  but  which,  when 
forced  to  the  combat,  will,  by  sheer  desperation,  make  a 
formidable  resistance. 

There  are  men  who  resemble  these  auimals,  and  the 
eol(iier  was  one  of  them. 

When  he  saw  ihat  by  no  means  whatever,  save  that  of 
•beolutely  confessing  his  cowardice,  could  he  avoid  thd 
encounter  he  worked  himself  up  to  the  necessary 
^tch. 

He  returned  Claude's  attack  with  great  impetuosity. 

But  the  highwayman,  calm  and  cool,  behaved  in  a  man- 
■ef  strikingly  different  to  his  antagonist 

There  were  very  few  in  all  England  who  could  handle 
ft  sword  with  greater  skill  and  effect  than  Claude  Duval. 

He  had  been  much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  weapon 
in  his  youth,  and  he  parried  all  the  wild  blows  the  sol  dier 
•truck  with  an  ease  and  gracefulness  that  was  delightful 
to  look  upon. 

Then  suddenly  watching  his  opportunity,  Claude  en- 
t*BgIed  his  own  sword  in  that  of  his  adversary  and 
twisted  it  out  of  his  hand. 

The  soldier  had  fought  in  the  desperate  manner  we 
have  described  bewiuse  he  fully  believed  that  Claude 
would  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  kill  him — 
tiiat  indeed  the  contest  was  otte  of  life  or  death. 

But  Duval  had  no  such  intentions,  and  when  lie  had 
disarmed  his  opponent  he  was  content. 

Advancing  a  few  steps,  he  placed  his  sword  against  the 
soldier's  breast,  and  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance  of  your 
life  I  Surrender  what  you  have  about  you,  and  vou  shall 
remain  unhurt !" 

The  soldier  was  greatly  enraged  at  his  defea*,  and  he 
had  a  very  good  reason  for  being  so. 

All  the  way  he  had  come  in  the  coach  he  had  been 
vapouring  about  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  to 
have  listened  to  his  own  account  of  the  various  exploits 
he  had  performed,  one  would  hu  ve  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  invincible  single  handed. 

Claude,  however,  had  conquered  him  in  the  space  of  a 
Youple  of  minutes,  and  with  an  ease  that  looked  like 

Burning  with  rage,  the  soldier  did  not  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  Claude's  demand,  but  carried  his  hand  to  the 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

From  this  movement  it  seemed  he  was  about  to  sur- 
render kis  purse. 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  however,  ne  drew  forth 
his  hand,  and  as  he  raised  it  rapidly  there  was  a  bright 
flash  aad  a  sharp  report. 

It  was  a  great  wonder  that  Claude  was  not  siain  on  this 
occasion. 

He  would  never  have  attributed  to  his  adversary  such  a 
treacherous  act — in  fact,  he  believed  him  incapable  of 
anything  of  the  kind. 

By  a  mere  chance,  however,  he  saw  something  glitter- 
ing ib  til**  soldier's  hand  when  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket, 
and  warui-d,  too,  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that  he  was 
about  to  attempt  something  desperate.  Claude  stepped 
rapidly  on  one  side. 

Beyond  all  question,  that  movemen*  saved  bis  lifo,  for 
ttie  soldier's  aim  was  a  true  one. 

The  bullet  in  its  course  passed  exactly  tnroufirh  ihe 
•pace  he  had  just  occupied. 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  Dick  Turpin's  lips  when  n^ 
heheld  this  treacherotis  deed. 

"  Villain !"  he  cried,  "you  have  been  treated  witb  «»» 
taken  clemency !" 

4o  sooner  did  the  soldier  hear   tlie»«*  words  and  d).^ 


cover  that  he  bad   failed  in  achieving  his  object  than  h» 
tamed  quickly  round  and  ran  off  at  full  speed. 

Dick  and  Claude  were  both  so  enraged  at  this  conduct 
that  each,  without  being  aware  of  the  other's  intention, 
brought  a  pistol  rapidly  to  a  level  and  fired  alter  his  r»- 
tfoating  form. 

A  series  of  yells  rent  the  air,  mingung  strangely  with 
the  sharp  reports  of  the  pistols,  and  then,  as  they  looked 
down  the  road,  they  saw  the  soldier  clap  both  his  han<U 
to  the  hind  part  of  hia  person,  and,  after  a  few  spasmodic 
bounds,  spring  over  a  hedge  and  disappear. 

Ere  another  word  could  be  spoken,  a  low,  chirping 
whistle  came  to  their  ears. 

It  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Tom  King. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  heard  the  sound,  jlaude  Duval 
spiling  into  the  saddle,  and  in  about  another  second  the 
four  highwaymen  were  together. 

"  Fly !"  said  Tom — "  fly  at  once .'  By  great  good  for- 
tune I  looked  down  the  road  and  saw  a  troop  of  horse- 
men approachir^.  They  are  either  police  officers  or  dra- 
goons; but  I  fftir  the  latter." 

"  They  most  likely  are  the  latter,"  said  Dick.  •  i.  hav# 
had  some  trouble  in  eluding  them  during  the  night — fot 
I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  same  party  that  I  told  you  of ; 
they  are  commanded  by  a  resolute  fellow.    Off,  and  away !" 

The  highwaymen  put  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  the 
stage-coach  was  rapidly  left  behind. 

Tom  King  was  allowed  to  take  the  lead,  in  consequence 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  nature  of 
the  country. 

This  knowledge  made  a  wenderful  difference  to  our 
friends,  since  the  task  of  eluding  their  foes  was  made 
much  easier  by  it 

He  led  the  way  across  the  open  country ;  but  not  at 
random,  for  the  road  he  took  was  smooth,  and  the  horse* 
met  with  very  few  impediments. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  high-road,  and  as  soon  as  they 
gained  it  Tom  said : 

"  We  will  halt  here  and  listen  ;  I  think  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  try  our  horses  any  further." 

They  stopped  and  listened. 

All  was  very  silent,  and  they  came,  without  hesitatioji, 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  pursuers  were  i.owhere  aear 
at  hand. 

"  It  will  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  push  on,"  said  Dick 
Turpin,  "though  we  will  not  exert  our  horses  too 
much." 

"  But  we  can't  possibly  reach  London  bef  oi-e  daybreak," 
said  Tom  King. 

"  I  know  that  quite  well ;  still,  we  must  get  as  far  away 
from  the  dragoons  as  we  can,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  find  a  place  of  shelter  before 
morning  breaks. ' 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  are  to  look  for  it,"  said  Too 
King. 

"  Do  yoQ  know  of  any  inn  ?" 

"  Yes,  several ;  but  our  experiences  lately  with  regard 
to  roadside  inns  have  been  so  very  disagieeable  that  I 
feel  reluctant  to  take  up  my  quarters  at  one  again." 

"  But  where  else  can  we  look  for  shelter,"  asked  Dick, 
"  if  not  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  very  hard  to  think  the  landlords 
will  show  us  such  little  favour." 

"I  am  impatient  to  hear  your  adventures,  Tom;  1 
know  they  have  been  singular." 

"  You're  right !  But  come,  let  us  go  at  a  swifter  rate, 
we  must  trust  to  chance  for  a  place  ''f  refuge.  As  we  ride 
or>  it  is  quite  possible  we  shall  see  something  that  will 
auavrer  our  purpose." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  for  Black  Bess  had 
been  sorely  tried  to-night." 

"  Our  cattle  all  want  rest" 

"  No  doubt ;  but  Black  Bess  expressly  stanoa  tn  need 
of  it.  She  has  galloped  more  miles  since  i  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  than  I  should  like  to  count ;  and  what's 
more — she  has  done  it  without  having  either  proper  rest 
or  proper  food." 

"  That's  just  where  the  difficulty  is,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack —  'its  the  food  that  does  it.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  we 
could  find  a  score  of  places  where  we  could  shelter  out- 
selves  ;  but,  then,  we  have  to  look  out  for  proper  f.Hc]  un 
our  horses." 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  said  Dick;  "andlfaa^'j  *»'j  '.ri* 
is  tho  only  place  where  we  can  hop*"  tc  find  it." 
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"  That's  my  opinion,"  retamed  Jack.  "  Here,  Clande 
-^perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  lightening  me  of  my  load 
a  little  ?" 


CHAPTER  DXCIV. 

I  HE  HlOirWATMES   BELIEVE  THAT   THET    HAVE  GOT  DTTO 
GOOD  QUARTERS  AT  THE  HEDOEHOO  INN 

Claude  Duval  looked  rather  surprised  when  Sixteea- 
String  Jack  spoke  these  words,  for  he  did  not  know  to 
what  he  alluded. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  perceived  that  his 
oomrade  carried  before  him  on  the  saddle  some  very 
bulky-looking  object 

What  this  was  he  could  not  conceive,  for  during  the 
attack  upon  the  mail-coach  he  had  been  too  much  occupied 
in  attending  to  his  own  affairs  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  proceedings  of  his  companions. 

•'  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  returned  Jack,  "  I  rather  think  they  are  the 
mail  bags." 

"The  mail  bags?" 

♦*  Yes — the  letters  you  know." 

••  How  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"They  were  under  the  coachman's  seat,  and  so  I  took 
charge  of  them.  From  their  weight  I  fancy  we  shall  find 
Eomethiug  else  in  them  besides  paper." 

Hearing  these  words,  Dick  Turpin  turned  round,  for  he, 
too,  was  unaware  of  what  Sixteen-String  Jack  had 
done." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  have 
really  taken  possession  of  the  letter  bags?" 

"  Yes — here  they  are,  and  they  contain  money  as  well 
—I  am  convinced  of  that." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  them :  any- 
»ne  who  sees  them  wiU  know  what  they  are  at  a  glance, 
and  suspicions  will  be  instantly  excited." 

"  And  it  may  happen,"  added  Tom  King,  "that  they 
contain  nothing  of  particular  value." 

"  I  propose  we  set  that  matter  at  rest,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  "  by  riding  over  to  those  trees  yonder.  We 
ean  sit  down  there,  open  the  bags,  and  take  'ut  the 
money."  '^ 

This  was  consented  to,  and  the  four  highwaymen  made 
their  way  to  the  place  that  had  been  mentioned- 

The  countenances  both  of  Dick  Tu^in  and  Tom  King 
were  clouded  by  vexation. 

Still,  they  said  nothing  with  regard  to  their  feelings. 

Upon  reaching  the  trees,  which  grew  so  thickly  together 
as  to  form  an  effectual  screen,  all  four  dismounted,  and 
the  bags  were  opened. 

Their  contents  were  shot  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
when  he  saw  the  pile  of  letters,  Dick  Turpin  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  : 

"I  wish  you  had  left  them  alone,  Jack." 

"Why,  captain?" 

••  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  with 
the  mails." 

"I  don't  care  about  it  myself,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  "  but  I  was  tempted  to  carry  off  the  bags  on  this 
•ccasion,  because  I  f^H  certain  that  they  contained  gold ; 
and  look — here  is  a  pivof  that  I  am  right  I  Now,  tell  me 
whether  I  did  wrong  to  carry  them  away  ?'' 

As  he  spoke,  Sixteen-String  Jack  picked  up  from  the 
ground,  from  among  the  heap  of  letters,  a  small  leathern 
bag,  which,  from  its  size,  appearance  and  weight, 
evidently  contained  coin. 

" This  is  gold,"  he  cried,  "I'll  warrant!  and  there's  a 
good  sura  of  it  too!  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  have 
let  this  booty  pass — it  will  go  far  towards  recon^>ensing 
us  for  our  previous  losses." 

"  He  cut  the  bag  open  with  his  sword  as  he  spoKe,  and 
showed  that  it  really  and  truly  was  crammed  fuU  of  gold 
pieces. 

Seeing  this,  Dick  Turpin  said  no  more,  ana  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  rapidly  transfered  the  gold  into  his  pockets. 

Sut  there  was  more  than  ho  could  carry,  and  he  handed 
the  remainder  to  Claude  DuvaL 

"  But  what's  to  be  done  with  these  letters,  now  ?"  said 
Tom  King. 

"Leave  th^m  where  they  are — they  will  be  found  by 
aome  one." 

***  am  quite  agreeable,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "mo 


soon  IS  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  not  ancthet 
bag  of  gold  among  them." 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  or  not,  ne 
rapidly  turned  all  the  cor»espou deuce  ovei, 

"  No."  he  cried,  "  there's  no  more — only  the  letters  !" 
"  I  think  we  had  better  be  off ;  it's  a  long  time  since  we 
have  met  with  such  good  luck." 

"  If  we  ai"e  not  quick  we  shall  have  the  daylight  upon 
us." 

"  Forward,  then  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  wDl  lead  the 
way !  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  stay 
for  a  few  hours  at  an  inn  ?" 

"  Our  horses  require  rest,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "and  it 
is  upon  their  Heetness  and  powers  of  endurance  that  our 
lives  depend;  therefore,  that  ought  to  reconcile  os  to 
running  a  great  deal  of  risk." 

"I  know  one  inn,"  said  Tom  King,  "about  seven  miles 
from  this  spot ;  it  is  in  a  lonely,  retired  situation.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  landlord  will  treat  us  well." 

'•Let  us  try,  at  any  rate.  We  shall  have  to  perform  the 
distance  at  a  gallop,  or  eke  we  shall  scarcely  be  there 
before  it  is  daylight." 

"It  is  daybreak  now,"  said  Claude — "look  in  the 
east." 

In  this  quarter  of  the  heavens  the  clouds  looked  some- 
what lighter  than  they  did  elsewhere,  but  the  difference 
was  very  slight,  and  this  indication  of  the  approach  of 
morning  would  have  escaped  any  bat  a  well-practiced 
eye. 

Tom  King  gave  one  glance,  and  then,  touching  his 
horse  with  the  spur,  set  off  at  a  hard  gallop. 

He  knew  in  what  a  little  time  the  whole  landscape 
would  be  illuminated. 

In  something  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  inn  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

The  trees  and  fields,  and  indeed  all  objects  not  very 
remote,  could  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  though 
the  sun  had  not  yet  risen. 

Suddenly  turning  round  the  comer,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  picturesque  old  building. 

The  three  highwaymen  who  had  never  seen  it  before 
were  quite  taken  by  surprise,  for  the  inn  was  so  surrounded 
by  trees  as  to  be  invisible  until  they  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  front  door. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  rustic  dwelling  had  not  yet 
risen,  for  on  the  upper  floor  the  blinds  were  all  drawn 
closely  down,  and  below  the  shutters  were  all  up. 

"  We  are  a  little  bit  too  early,  it  seems,"  said  Tom 
King ;  "  but  never  mind,  1  know  these  people  are  early 
risers,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  the  inn  is  opened." 

"  There's  not  much  fear  of  our  being  seen  while  we 
wait,  I  think,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  glancing  around  him. 

"  Very  little.  But  if  you  like  to  follow  me,  I  <  \&  almost 
put  our  discovery  out  of  the  question." 

"  How  so  ?" 

•'Follow  me,  and  you  shall  see." 

There  was  a  gateway  at  the  side  of  the  inn,  and  under- 
neath this  Tom  King  passed  with  his  comradac'  close 
behind  him. 

The  gateway  communicated  with  the  stables,  which 
were  built  in  the  rear  of  the  public-house. 

"Now,"  said  Tom,  as  they  drew  rein  in  the  inn  yard, 
**  don't  you  think  we  are  pretty  secure  here  ?" 

"  There  is  not  much  danger  of  our  being  seen,  at  any 
rate.     Hush  ! — who's  that  ?" 

As  the  inn  yard  was  paved  with  stones  the  horses' 
feet  made  a  loud,  clattering  sound,  sufficient  to  awake  a 
sound  sleeper. 

Directly  they  had  halted  a  voice  cried : 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen  !  This  is  an  early  visit  I 
Never  mind,  I'll  he  down  directly." 

All  four  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  this  voice 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  man's  head  projected  from  a  small 
window  of  a  room  that  was  bvilt  over  Due  of  the  stables. 

"That's  the  ostler,"  said  Tom;  "he  will  be  down 
directly." 

These  words  were  verified ;  for,  \ii  less  time  than  on© 
could  have  believed  possible,  the  man  who  had  spoken 
made  his  appearance  in  the  yaird. 

"  Tou  are  here  uucimmon  early,  gentlemen,"  ne  said, 
touching  his  forehead  repeatedly.  "You've  come  a  gooa 
way,  I  should  think.    Your  horses  look  very  tired." 

"They  are,"  replied  Tom:  "and  it'a  chiefly  on  theit 
account  that  we  want  to  stop  nere." 
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''Tea  oonldn't  have  eome  to  k  better  place,  though  I 
mj  it." 

"  If  yon  treat  the  horses  welL  it  will  be  nothing  out  ot 
your  pocket,  I  ckd.  tell  you  that !" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  stable  boy  for  a  mattei  a*  five- 
and-twenty  years  or  more,  and  IVe  seen  %  good  many 
things  in  my  time.  For  instance,  I'm  able  to  tell  by  sight 
whether  gentlemen  is  gentlemen  or  not." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Tom,  as  he  slipped  half  a  crown 
iu^  his  hand.     "  There's  something  to  drink  our  healths  " 
The  ostler  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments. 
The  highwaymen  ^  dismounted  rapidly,  jmd  the  ostler 
ied  the  horses  towards  the  stables. 

"  I'm  main  sorry  the  master  isn't  up.     Thiads  his  usual 
time,  though,  and  we  shall  see  him  directly,  I'll  be  bound." 
"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter"  said  Tom;  "we  are  in  no 
hxirry." 

The  highwaymen  were  leather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
ID  thus  having  <ai  opportunity  of  seeing  that  their  horses 
were  attended  to. 

Dick  Turpin  in  particular  was  most  solicitous  about 
Black  Bess,  who  had  exerted  herself  in  a  wonderful 
manner  during  the  whole  of  the  past  night. 

While  the  ostler  was  engaged  with  the  other  steeds, 
he  rubbed  her  down  with  his  own  hands  in  a  manner  that 
•licited  the  ostler's  admiration. 

By  the  time  Dick  had  finished  this  task,  the  inn  was 
opened. 

Nevertheless,  the  highwaymen  refused  to  quit  the 
•table  until  they  had  seen  aU  the  horses  amply  supplied 
with  provender. 

The  ostler  went  on  in  advance  to  the  inn,  and,  finding 
Ibe  landlord  in  the  passage,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  hurried 
whisper: 

*'  Bun  ont,  master !    There's  four  gentlemen  come  to 
fltop,  and  joUy  good  customers  they'll  be !" 
"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"Oh,  they're  real,  righb^own  gentlemen,  and  no  ga>u- 
mon !  One  gave  me  half  a  crown  to  drink  his  health  tCe 
▼eiy  first  thing  after  they  came  in." 

Good  customers  at  this  little,  out-of-the-way  inn  were 
quite  looked  upon  as  "black  swans,"  and  the  landlord 
manifested  accordingly  an  intense  desire  to  pay  them 
every  respect. 

By  the  time  these  few  words  had  been  communicated  to 
him,  onr  three  friends  arrived. 

The  landlord  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  and,  in  a  most 
linmbla  voice,  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
pleasure. 

"  We  have  travelled  far,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and  our 
horses  are  very  tired,  and  so  we  have  brought  them  here 
for  food  and  rest" 

''Very  good,  gentlemen!  I  will  see  that  they  meet 
with  every  attention." 

"  Thank  you !    We  will  stay  here  in  the  meanwhile." 
"  Yes,  gentlemen.    Would  you  like  a  private  room  ?     I 
have  one  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  place  at  you  dis- 
posal." 

The  landlord  could  eafiily  say  this ;  for  the  matter  of 
trade  that  was  done,  'hey  might  all  have  been  considered 
yrivate  rooms. 

The  four  highwaymen  followed  him  along  the  passage, 
and  he  ushered  them  into  a  room  that  was  really  comfort- 
able, simply  because  it  was  clean. 

The  articles  of  furniture  in  it  were  of  the  rudest  and 
commonest  description,  but  they  were  substantial,  and 
well  scoured  and  polished. 

"  We  want  some  breakfast,"  said  Tom  King.  "  What 
can  yon  Uring  us  nice  and  tempting  ?"  , 

"Well,  gentlemen,  the  fact  ia  you've  ratner  taken 
me  nonplush.  I  don't  happen  to  have  anything  ready  at 
the  present  moment,  but  I  have  some  fine  fowl,  wuich  can 
be  cooked  for  you  in  a  very  little  while." 

"  That  will  do,  then.  I  think  vie  might  manage  for 
once  in  a  way  to  make  a  breakfast  off  roast  towi.  In  tlio 
meanwhile,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  you've 
got  in  your  cellar." 

The  landlord  of  this  inn  was  so  exceedingly  delighted  at 
having  such  good  customers,  that  he  could  scaroily  oon- 
«ain  hunself  within  reasonable  bounds. 

It  was  many  a  day  since  the  old  Hedgehog  Ins  had 


seated  themselves  «;  close  as  they  could  to  the  window, 
and  conversed  with  each  other  in  a  rapid  and  low  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Now,  Turpin,"  Tom  said,  "  let  uo  know  without  any 
more  delay  all  that's  happened  to  you  since  we  parted 
last — I  am  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  it.  After- 
wards, I  will  satisfy  whatever  curiosity  vou  may  feel,  by 
narrating  all  that  has  befallen  us." 

"  It  will  take  eome  time,"  said  Kck  Turpin,  "  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  every  particular ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
the  best  and  shortest  way,  and  so  I'U  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

Dick  Turpin  then  proceeded  to  relate  all  those  events 
so  well  known  to  the  reader. 

He  began  from  the  time  when  he  had  been  left  in  the 
deserted  mansion  by  his  three  comrades,  when  they  set 
out  on  their  expedition  to  the  New  Forest,  and  concluded 
by  describing  the  means  by  which  he  had  at  length  got 
rid  of  the  troop  of  dragoons,  that  had  kept  with  so  mw'iH 
pertinacity  upon  his  track. 

Long  before  this  narrative  was  at  an  end,  however, 
breakfast  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  four  highwaymen  did  ample  justice  to  the  good 
cheer  laid  before  them,  and  those  apprehensions  which 
they  at  first  felt  at  entering  a  public-house  again  disap- 
peared. 

They  believea  that  this,  at  least,  would  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rest. 

Afterwards  Tom  King  in  his  turn  related  the  exploits  of 
himself  and  comrades. 

Claude  and  Jack  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to  lie 
down  on  a  large  sofa  that  was  in  the  room,  and  have  a 
couple  of  hours'  slumber. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  awoke,   and   Dick 
Turpin  and  Tom  King  took  their  places. 
While  they  slept,  Claude  bade  Jack  keep  guard. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  little  need  for  such  a  precaution 
as  this. 

Still,  it  was  as  well  to  be  careful,  for  their  enemies  on  so 
many  occasions  had  made  their  appearance  when  least  (A 
all  expected,  that  the  highwaymen  fully  understood  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  on  the  alert. 

When  Tom  King  and  Dick  awoke,  the  short  winter'a 
day  had  almost  gone. 

The  atmosphere  looked  thick  and  heavy,  and  there 
seemed  every  prospect  of  the  night  being  dark  and 
obscure. 

It  was  indeed  such  a  night  as  would  be  favourable  to 
Knights  of  the  Goad  when  carrying  on  their  exploits. 

Another  meal  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  land- 
lord, to  which  they  did  even  better  justice  than  to  the 
preceding  one,  and  after  the  table  had  been  cleared  Dick 
Turpin  said : 

"  Now  that  we  are  all  aware  of  what  has  taken  plaoei, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  consider  over  owr  future 
proceedings." 

CHAPTEB  DXOV, 

NOTWITHSTASDIMO  SIXTEEN-STRINO  JACK'S  PRECAOTIOll, 
THE  DRAGOONS  ARRTVB  VERY  SUDDENLY  AT  THE  HEDGB- 
HOQINN. 

"  Before  we  begin  to  interehange  any  confidence," 
remarked  Claude  Duval,  "  I  think  we  had  better  seat  our- 
selves as  far  away  from  the  door  as  we  possibly  can ;  the 
landlord  is  amazingly  civil  and  consequently  he  may  feel 
curious  to  find  out  all  he  can  concerning  us.  I  don't  say 
he  would  stand  at  the  door  listening  to  us,  but  such  a 
thing  might  be." 

"  Your  caution  is  a  good  one,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "and 
in  speaking  to  each  other  we  will  raise  our  voices  no 
higher  than  we  are  positively  compelled." 

"  So  leng  as  we  can  just  catch  the  sense  of  wtiat  is 
uttered,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"Of  course  it  is!" 

It  happened  that  the  window  of  the  room  was  tarthest 
from  the  door,  and  here  the  highwaymen  seated  them- 
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The  position  had  advantages  in  other  respects,  Inas- 
tpuch  as  they  were  enabled  to  command  a  view  of  the 


bod  four  such  customers  beneath  ite  roof   at  tne  same }  (ront  of  the  inn. 
flme.  Sixteen-String  Jack  looked  out  of  the  window,  but 

Tt^m  King  closed  the  door,  and  then  the  four  kieiMk  j  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of  trees  thi*i  Riew  eU 
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fcroiind,  he  was  only  able  to  see  for  a  distance  of  a  '«w 


Beffire  we  begin  to  diflcusa  our  plans,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  should  like  to  consider  our  position  a  little.  Doesn't  it' 
«rike  you  that  we  should  be  in  rather  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament if  the  dragoons  were  to  ride  up  to  the  doo«  ?  " 

"  We  should ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  theT  will  Kot  discorer 
onr  retreat,"  replied  Tom  King.  , 

"  I  know  you  are,  but  they  might  do  bo  for  all  tnat !' 

"  I  know  the  commanding  officer  is  a  resolute,  deter- 
mined man,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  and  we  oughfc  uot  to 
omit,  any  safeguard !" 

"  Thut  was  what  I  thought,"  said  Sixteen-B-ring  Jack, 
•♦  and  the  reason  why  I  spoke.  Now,  if  we  eit  hare  at  this 
window,  we  can  see  out  in  the  front  of  the  inn  ,to  besuro, 
out  then  1  don't  see  what  advantage  that  is ;  it  would  be  a 
different  thing  if  we  could  place  ourselves  at  a  window 
"which  commanded  a  view  of  the  country." 

"  So  it  would,"  said  Tom  Bong,  "  but  there's  no  winaow 
in  this  house  from  which  a  view  can  be  obtained — it  is  so 
completely  surrounded  by  high  trees." 

'•Night  is  approaching,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "and  I 
must  confess  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  sitting  here  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  approach  of  our  enemies  untU 
tuey  are  absolutely  upon  us." 

"  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave,"  said  Tom  King.  "  ft  is 
too  light." 

"  I  think  I  can  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  Six- 
teen-String  Jack,  "if  yon  will  only  be  content  to  leave  it 
to  me." 

"  We  will  do  so  with  every  confidencOj"  said  Turpin. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  make  a  little  arrangement 
with  the  ostler  that  I  feel  sure  will  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  result." 

"  Be  careful !" 

"  Oh,  never  fear ;  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
these  gentlemen,  and  know  just  how  to  deal  with  them." 

"  You  have  managed  very  cleverly  up  to  the  present," 
gaid  Dick,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  don't  see  why  you  ahould 
fail  now !" 

'*  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  doing  so,"  replied  Jack.  "  for  I 
have  got  a  good  scheme  in  my  head." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Wait  till  I  come  back,  and  then  I  will  tell  you,  for  the 
sooner  I  put  it  into  execution  the  better." 

"  Be  off,  then !" 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack  left  the  room  and  immed^otely 
made  his  way  to  the  stables. 

First  of  all  he  took  a  good  look  at  aU  the  horses,  and 
certainly  what  he  saw  was  satisfactory  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

All  were  well  supplied  with  food,  and  looked  already 
very  much  better  for  their  brief  rest. 

Siiteen-String  Jack  expressed  his  approval  ita  very 
warm  terms,  and  then  he  added : 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't  mind  performing  a  little 
extra  service  for  me,  if  I  paid  you  well  for  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir !"  replied  the  ostler,  with  a  grin. 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  serve  you  in  any  way  that  lies  in 
my  power." 

"I  thought  as  mucb,"  said  Jack.  "I  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  this  morning." 

"Thank  you,  sir  I  What  is  it  you  might  want  me  to 
do?" 

"  Something  very  important,  and  therefore  I  trust  you 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  my  instructions." 

"  I  will,  sir ;  and  though  I  don't  like  to  boast  of  mysQlL 
yet  I  could  promise  you  that  your  orders  wi)'.  be  carried 
out  entirely  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  I  have  just  the  same  opinion  of  yon  mysoii,'  said 
8ixteeu-Sfcriug  Jack.     "Now  listen." 
"  I  will.' 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  you  have  heard  talk  of  Dick 
Tnrpin,  and  all  his  gang— have  you  ?" 

"  Oh,   yes ;   I  rather  believe  you,  I  have !     Stop  a 

minute — I've  gota  paperup  in  the  loft  all  about  them  !" 

"  Well,  never  mind — don't  trouble  yourself  to  fetch 

it !"  said  Jack,  hastily,  as  the  ostler  was  about  to  run  off. 

"  Very  well,  sir !" 

"  I  know  all  about  that  paper.    You  must  know  that 
■ot  very  long  ago,  I  happened  to  be  robbed  by  this  Diok 
Turpin  and  his  gang." 
"  Did  yoa,  sir,  really  ?" 
*  Y«s,  I  was  all  alone,  arid  there  were  eo  many  toat  I 


didn't  dare  make  any  resistance,  so  I  gave  up  my  money 
and  thought  myself  lucky  in  getting  off  without  injury." 

The  iistler  nodded,  and  was  deeply  interested. 

"■  However,  I  vowed  to  have  revenge  upon  the  rai>eal. 
and  to  try  my  utmost  to  capture  him." 

"Now  did  you  though ?" 

'*  1  did,  and  I  spoke  about  it  to  three  gent.c^meu  friundfc 
of  mine." 

"  Those  that  I  saw  arrive  with  you  this  morning?" 

"  The  same  Out  of  their  friendship  for  me  they  re- 
solved uot  to  spare  their  trouble,  but  to  try  their  best  to 
help  me  feo  capture  the  rascal." 

"  But  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do,  sir  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  coming  to.  You  must  under- 
stand that  i  have  made  some  arrangements  with  a  troop 
of  dragoons  and  a  troop  of  police  officers." 

"To  help  you  in  capturing  them,  I  suppose?" 

"  Exactly.  You  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
and  you  must  know  further  that  we  had  arranged  to  meet 
these  police  and  dragoons  at  a  place  some  distance  from 
here;  but  during  last  night,  happening  to  catch  sight  oi 
the  villains,  we  had  a  long  chase  after  them,  wbic)- 
knocked  our  horses  up,  and  reduced  them  to  the  ctiiidition 
they  were  in  this  morning.  We  are  so  comfortable  in- 
doors, my  friends  and  myself,  that  we  should  very  much 
like  to  stop  to  the  last  moment,  but  we  can't  see  far  out 
of  the  window." 

The  ostler  was  at  a  lose  to  comprehend  what  obstacle 
their  not  being  able  to  see  out  of  the  windU>w  should  be 
to  their  stopping  at  the  inn,  so  he  stored  at  Jack  with  a 
puzzled,  inquiring  air. 

"  I  would  not  miss  this  appointment  for  the  world  !** 
said  Jack.  "  I  don't  know  which  will  arrive  Grst,  the 
officers  or  the  dragoons,  and  what  I  want  you  to  do  is 
simply  this — to  take  up  your  position  at  some  plao« 
where  you  are  able  to  command  a  good  view  of  the  high- 
road." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  want  you  to  stop  and  keep  a  capital  look-oot.  Tbe 
moment  you  see  any  police  officers  or  any  mounted  soldiers 
approaching,  lose  not  a  moment  in  coming  back  to  the  inn 
and  tell  us  of  it,  in  order  that  we  can  mount  our  horses  and 
meet  them,  so  as  to  keep  our  appointment." 

"  I'll  do  it,  sir — I'll  do  it  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life !" 

"  Perform  your  duty  faithfully,  and  you  shall  be  well  re- 
warded, never  fear  I" 

"Many  thanks  to  yon,  sir,  for  you're  a  real  gentleman 
and  no  mistake  I  rll  go  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
yonder,  and  as  soon  aa  I  see  tny  officers  or  soldiera 
coming,  I  will  let  you  know,  or  I'll  run  and  tell  them 
you're  here,  if  you  like !" 

"No,  no!"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack — "I  don't  want 
you  to  do  that!  We  will  ride  to  the  appointed  spot  %nU 
meet  them  there." 

"  Very  well,  sir !     You  can  depend  upon  me." 

The  ostler  at  once  took  his  departure,  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  believing  he  had  arranged  matters  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  returned  to  the  inn. 

He  was  eagerly  questioned  by  his  comrades,  who  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  audacity  of  his  scheme. 

"Do  \ou  think  you  have  thoroughly  deceived  him ?" 
asked  Dick.  "  If  he  happens  to  grow  suspicious  we  shall 
be  in  an  awkward  fix." 

"Not  very,  1  think.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
we  will  maKe  all  our  arrangements  as  regards  our  future 
conduct  between  now  and  nightfall,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  dark  enough  we  will  be  off." 

"That's  precisely  what  I  was  going  to  proposf>,"  s»i''. 
Dick  Turpin. 

"And  nSw,  Dick:,"8ftii.f  IV-o).  "what  is  it  you  v. '..<v'« 
doP" 

Turpin  was  silent  for  a  motnent,  and  then  he  said  : 
"  I  have  told  yoa  that  Maud  is  confined  in  Newgiita. 
While  she  is  in  one  of  those  dismal  cells  I  can  kuoiv  no 
rest.     She  must  be  set  at  liberty  !" 

*•  Well,  Dick,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may,  we  will  did 
yon  in  any  scheme  you  like  to  propose.  We  are  all  ready 
•od  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  that  will  save  you." 

'*  Many  thanks,  my  friend  !  I  don't  wish  to  exact 
•By  such  sacrifice  from  you  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
desire  that  Maud  should  be  set  at  liberty." 

"And  she  shall  be,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "if  we  poM 
Newgate  down  stone  by  stone  I"  ^^ 

"  Diok  Turpin  was  well  pleased  to  hoar  hi8  04?uipiu»**i^ 
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itJk  thus,  but  the  thought  that  at  that  verjr  moment 
Maud  was  in  a  dungeon  was  perfect  torture  to  Mm. 

"  But,"  said  Tom  King,  "1  don't  think  old  Matthow'a 
mggestions  and  advice  should  be  alt<^ether  lost  sight  oS" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Dick,  quickly. 

"When  did  he  tell  you  the  sessions  would  l>««;iD  ?" 

"  On  Wednesday." 

"  And  to-day  is  Monday,  so  you  see  we  har«»  but  littie 
time  before  us.  It  will  be  Tuesday  morning  before  we 
can  reach  London,  and  it  will  be  Wednesday  morning,  at 
tb«  very  least,  before  the  escape  can  be  accomplished ." 

"If  not  achieved  by  that  time,"  said  Dick,  "sjie  will 
be  placed  at  the  bar  at  the  Old  BaUey  to  take  her   iriaJ." 

"And  the  probability  is,"  said  Claude  Duval,  emphati- 
cally, "  that  she  will  be  acquitted."  «i 

The  reader  must  understand  that  Dick  Turprn  had 
made  his  three  companions  fully  acquainted  with  aU  that 
old  Matthew  had  said  to  him. 

They  one  and  all  grasped  at  the  idea  that  the  plan  had 
been  concocted  and  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Wnggles, 
in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  capture  them  easily  by 
drawing  them  into  a  trap. 

"Dick,"  said  Tom,  at  length,  "if  you  say  the  word,  I 
«m  ready  to  set  out  this  minute,  and  gallop  straight  to 
Newgate  and  try  my  best  to  get  Maud  out  by  main  force ; 
*t  the  same  time  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  what  I  have 
to  say." 

"  1  will  do  so  willingly." 

"  Then  I,  like  old  Matthew,  think  that  it  could  make  but 
little  difference  to  Maud  if  she  remains  prisoner  a  day  or 
two  longer,  and  that  it  will  be  an  immense  advantage  if 
she  is  acquitted  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  because 
then  she  would  be  free  from  any  further  persecution." 

"  But,"  said  Dick,  "  if  she  undergoes  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  examination,  do  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
obtaining  her  discharge  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do !  What  can  be  basier  for  us  than  to  gallop 
to-night  as  far  as  Parson  Martext's,  and  force  him  to  write 
4Hid  sign  a  regular  certificate  of  the  marriage  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  h.  could  be  done,"  said  Claude  and  Jack 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  too,"  responded  Turpin. 

"  Then,"  added  Tom  King,  "  let  that  be  our  plan.  If  it 
fails  no  one  will  be  the  loser,  because  then  we  should 
stand  just  as  good  a  chance  of  effecting  a  res«-ui<  a^  ^>'  «» 
«t  the  present  time." 

*  Wetter ' '  otiser?e«  Claude. 

"  And  think,"  continued  Tom  King,  "  how  bitter  would 
be  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Wriggles  shoulcKMaud  hap-  ' 
pen  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  feel  almost  sure  she  will  be !  The 
scheme  that  he  has  elaborated  with  so  much  pains  will  be 
completely  blown  to  the  winds,  and  he  will  be  fiUed  with 
MortificatioB  and  despair." 

"  I  am  content  to  act  upon  your  advice,"  said  Turpin, 
"  and  to  do  as  yon  desire." 

"  Then,"  added  Tom,  "  as  it  is  a  long  way  to  Parson 
Martext's,  and  as  it  is  already  quite  dark,  I  propose  that 
we  set  out  at  once." 

"  Unfortunately  we  cannot  jupt  at  present,"  said  Six- 
teen-String  Jack,  "for  the  ostler  is  away." 

'•  Oh,  we  can  get  over  that  diflBculty.  Let  us  call  the 
landlord,  pay  our  reckoning,  and  depart." 

Just  as  these  words  were  spoken,  they  heard  footsteps 
outside. 

It  was  already  qtiite  dark ;  still,  by  looking  through  the 
window,  they  managed  to  perceive  the  outline  of  a  human 
lorm,  which,  in  a  moment  afterwards,  they  recognised  as 
being  that  of  the  ostler. 

Jack  jumped  up  and  tapped  at  the  window. 

The  ostler  heard  the  sound  and  came  towards  ik 

Turning  the  little  button.  Jack  opened  tL«>  cawmwnt, 
And  before  he  could  address  a  8i"q;le  question  to  the  u  -w 
oomer,  the  ostler  said : 

"1  have  just  seen  'em,  although  His  dark,  and  the^^ 
are  very  close  too  !" 

"  Seen  whom  ?"  a.sked  S- ^teen-String  Jack. 

"  Oh,  a  troop  of — of — mounted  sogers  !  They  do  iook 
fine !  1  was  obliged  to  stop  watchiuji  Vni  for  a  'iicie  time, 
4hey  did  look  so  unjdmmon  well !" 

'  They  were  riding  along  the  road,  I  6UpjK).se  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir;  and  it  oeemed  tome  thoy  were  coming  here' 
—leastways,  we  shall  know  for  certain  whether  they   aro  ^ 

not  in  a  couple  of  minutae — for,  as  I  said    oefoiM  tbey  I 
»<^ry  dose  at  hand." 
<ik»b»8t«!"  M-d  Jack.      'Saddle  out   borsp*.  with 


*11  jpeed :  I  don't  want  thom  to  find  as  here !  I  would 
pot  miss  the  appointment  at  the  proper  place  for  the 
world !  Run — and  if  you  saddle  the  horses  quickly  yon 
shall  have  a  good  rewau'd  '" 

"I am  off,  gentlemen — lam  off!"  cried  the  ostler,  and 
as  he  sp'^ke  the  words  he  (J^^rted  round  to  the  back  or  the 
inn. 

Oonsiaering  it  was  high  time  to  be  gone,  the  highway- 
men left  the  room  in  which  they  had  been  sitting,  and 
slid  out  into  the  passage. 

At  the  bar  counter  the  landlord  was  standing,  and 
here  they  stopped. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  leave  rather  abruptly,"  said  Tom 
King,  "and  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  for  we  have  been  made  so 
very  comfortaHe.  However,  if  you  will  nan!:.?  your 
reckoning,  we  yill  pay  you." 

"  Shall  I  order  your  horses  to  be  got  ready  ?" 

"  Nc ,  thank  you — they  are  already  saddled." 

"You've  seen  the  ostler,  then  ?" 
,     "  Yes.    Make  haste — what's  the  amount  of  the  bill  ?" 

"Never  mind  the  amount!"  said  Sixteeu-String  Jack, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  out  three 
guineas.     "  Here — this  will  cover  the  damage,  I  know !" 

Just  as  he  placed  the  coins  on  the  bar  counter,  the 
dragoons  drew  up  with  a  prodigious  clatter  at  the  front 
door  of  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  DXOVI. 

OU)  MATTHEW   RESOIiVBS  TO  COMMUNICATE  TO  MAUD  THB 
RESULT  OF  HIS  CONFERENCE   WITH   DICK  TURPIN. 

The  night  was  well-nigh  spent  by  the  time  old  Matthew 
reached  his  house  in  Drury  Lane. 

We  have  stated  that  he  sat  for  some  time  in  his  little 
back  parlour,  chuckling  to  himself  over  the  trick  he  had 
played  the  of3cer«,  and  the  state  of  exasperation  he  had 
got  thom  into. 

By  degrees  he  calmed  himself  down,  and  as  he  was  very 
tired,  retired  to  rest,  although  some  tinge  of  daylight 
could  be  seen  over  the  contiguous  house-tops. 

In  the  morning  he  enjoyed  another  good  laugh  at  the 
officers'  expense,  smd  thought  what  a  delight  he  should 
fe«»l  if  he  cwild  oalv  (ymTHunicate  to  »r«nebody  the  parti- 
eulars  of  all  t.bat  ha(i  talten  pSaot;. 

Presently,  however,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his ««} 
friend  Dick  Turpin,  and  then  to  Maud  in  Newgate. 

"  Poor  thing !''  he  said.  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
yet  she  ought  not  to  grumble,  for  as  she  made  her  own 
bed,  so  she  must  lie  in  it.  I  never  could  make  out  what 
Dick  wanted  to  tie  himself  to  a  woman  for.  He  might 
have  been  sure  some  trouble  wotild  have  come  of  it." 

The  entrance  of  an  early  customer  at  this  juncture  put 
an  end  to  Matthew's  further  reflections. 

"How  dreadfully  lonely  and  sad  she  must  be,  poor 
thing  ;  I  feel  really  sorry  for  her,  and  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing for  her,  I'm  sure  I  would  I  Of  course,  she's  not 
heard  a  word  from  a  soul  since  she  has  been  confined  in 
prison,  and  she  will  begin  to  think  she  is  deserted.  What 
a  consolation  it  would  be,  now,  if  I  could  manage  to  let 
her  know  the  result  of  my  conversation  with  her  husband  ! 
It  would  lighten  her  heart  of  a  heavy  load,  I  feel  quite 
sture  of  that ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't  see  how  it  is  to 
be  managed — they  won't  allow  me  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
that's  certain  !" 

Old  Matthew  rubbed  his  head — a  common  habit  with 
him  whenever  he  was  perplexed  about  anything. 

But  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  reader  is  too  well 
iu-x]uainted  with  the  landlord's  character  to  imagine  that 
he  would  be  bafBcd  by  such  a  circumstance  as  the 
present. 

"I  kvow  very  well,"  he  resumed,  "if  sue  was  only 
aware  of  what  I  could  tell  her  she  would  put  up  with  her 
fate,  hard  as  it  is.  without  a  sigh ;  but  if  not  a  word  is 
said  to  her,  and  if  she  finds  she  is  allowed  to  be  bi  ought 
up  for  trial,  I  wonder  what  she  will  think  ct  Dick  and  his 
comrades  ?  No,  no — it  must  not  be  ;  she  must  be  com- 
municated with  somehow  or  other,  that's  quite  clear  I" 

But  if  this  was  clear,  the  means  by  which  she  could  toe 
cortmiunioated  with  was  not. 

"  It's  a  confounded  nuisance  to  think  that  I  should  be 
8'>  closely  watched  as  1  am — it's  a  thousand  pities  the 
'.■fficers  have  not  something  else  to  do!  I  know  that  so 
sure  an  I  attempt  to  go  out  there  will  be  a  whole  hosr,  of 
the  niarAls  sueakiut>  after  my  heels :  but  as  it  is  ({uite  w.t;  K.Ut 
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chat  thej  would  not  admit  me  into  Newgate,  I  most  try  to 
think  of  some  one  else  that  thej  would  !" 

Many  individnals  suggested  themselves  te  old  Matthev, , 
but  a  the  name  oi  each  he  shook  his  head,  as  thougi>  to  ^ 
«jay,  "  He  won't  do." 

guddealy,  a  bright  tbonght  entered  his  mind,  <iiid 
qaite  a  changd  took  place  in  bis  whole  deportment. 

''  Of  course,"  he  cried,  "  that's  the  very  ticket !  I 
wonder,  now,  how  I  could  have  forgotten  it.  1  might 
just  aa  well  have  forgotten  the  nose  on  my  face !  Ah, 
well,  it  don't  matter ;  I  think  I  can  see  my  way  straight- 
forward at  last." 

Old  Matthew  was  bat  cjt  indifferent  writer ;  neverthe- 
less, after  speaking  these  words  he  went  into  his  »*ivate 
room,  and  en  a  sheet  cf  paper  scrawled  the  2a8,#wiag 
words : — 

"  My  dear  Nell, 
"Come  here  at  once — I  want  to  see  yuu. 

"  Prom  Maithew." 

This  laconic  epistle  Matthew  folded  up,  and  super- 
scribed it— 

"  Mr.  Charies  Clark, 

"No.  4,  Cain's  Place, 

"Camden  Town. 
"ForNeU." 

Of  course  this  letter  was  intended  for  no  other  than  the 
poor  apprentice  girl,  Ellen,  who  had  been  so  kindly  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Tom  Davis  and  his  wife  in 
the  time  of  their  prosperity,  and  who  had  since  so  well 
Tequited  them  for  their  kindness. 

In  order  to  avoid  discovery,  and  in  order  to  conceal 
his  identity,  Tom  Davis  had  adopted  the  name  of  Charles 
Clark  when  he  took  up  liis  residence  at  the  address  above 
given. 

And  now,  had  old  Matthew  lived  in  the  present  day, 
the  difficulties  attending  upon  the  delivery  of  the  letter 
would  have  vani.shed  in  a  moment. 

He  would  only  have  had  to  walk  out  and  drop  the 
missive  in  the  first  pillar  letter-box  he  came  to. 

But  in  those  days  the  delivery  of  letters  was  expensive 
and  uncertain,  even  when  the  distance  they  had  togo  was 
short. 

Besides,  the  people  at  the  post-office  might  be  communi- 
cated with  by  the  police  officers,  or  the  secret  discovered 
in  some  way  ;  but  most  of  all,  old  Matthew  desired  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 

Therefore  he  was  forced  to  cast  about  him  for  some 
meaus  by  which  he  co\ild  achieve  this  object. 

There  was  a  young  woman  who  lived  in  the  house,  and 
who,  in  the  landlord's  absence,  took  charge  of  the  bar, 
but  she  was  as  well  known  to  the  police  officers  as  Matthew 
himself,  and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  have  des- 
patched her  upon  the  errand. 

Yet  if  he  left  his  own  house  suspicion  would  be  aroused, 
— he  had  latterly  had  convincing  proof  of  it ;  and  so,  quite 
bewildered,  he  resolved  to  call  this  barmaid,  on  whom  he 
knew  he  could  rely,  and  ask  her  advice  about  the  matter . 

"  Come  here,  Lizzie,"  he  said,  "  and  shut  the  door." 

He  was  obeyed. 

"  I  want  this  letter  taken  immediately  to  Camden  Town. 
You  most  not  go,  but  do  you  know  anyone  who  could  ?" 

"There's  my  sisttir,  sir,  that  works  for  a  spangle- 
maker  in  Bow  Street, — she  might  be  able,  perhaps." 

"  Of  course — commend  me  to  a  woman  for  finding  a 
way  out  of  a  difficulty.  You  often  go  to  see  your  sister, 
do  you  not?" 

"  When  I  can." 

"  Take  this  letter,  then,  but  be  sure  when  yoc  give  it 
her  that  no  one  observes  ynu,  and  ask  her  to  deliver  it  at 
once.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  will  come  back.  Here's 
a  crown  piece,  which  you  can  give  to  your  si»t«r  for  ner 
trouble." 

Lizzie  departed,  aad  returned  in  something  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Old  Matthew  could  tell  by  the  look  of  her  face  that  s'oe 
bad  succeeded  in  her  attempt. 

'♦  Will  she  go  ?"  he  *sked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  anyone  following  you  after  ynn  got  om, 
tnt<>  ''la  street?" 

*  T  j>i— one  of  the  police  officers." 


"  I  expected  as  much.  Did  you  see  hia;  when  you  o.a.ii© 
out  of  your  sister's  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  followed  me  back  here  again." 

•'  All  right !  That  will  do.  I  won't  forget  you  for  thia, 
Lizzie!" 

Having  succeeaed  to  this  extent,  old  Matthew  waited 
with  very  great  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  Ellen. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps  quite  m 
well  that  darkness  had  set  in  before  the  young  girl  made 
her  appearance. 

She  was  so  much  altered  that  there  was  little  feai  the 
pulice  officers  would  recognise  her. 

Old  Matthew  called  her  on  one  side,  and  explained  what 
it  wae  he  wished  her  to  do. 

When  Ellen  learned  that  she  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  rendermg  Turpin  a  service,  she  was  anxious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  set  about  doing  it  at  once. 

Matthew  took  care  to  inform  her  of  all  the  circumc«tances 
90  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  in  order  that  when 
she  gained  access  to  Maud  she  might  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  put  to  her. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  neces.Harv  f^r 
you  to  obtain  an  order  to  visit  the  prisoner  " 

"  H(yw  shall  I  obtain  one  ?" 

"I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  trouble  if  you 
wait  upon  one  of  the  magistrates  and  state  that  you 
are  sister,  or  cousin,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  vhe 
prisoner." 

"  And  when  shall  I  get  the  order?" 

"  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  try  until  fo-mon-ow  morn- 
ing, so  what  you  must  do  now  is  to  go  straight  back  to 
Camden  Town,  and  in  the  morning  set  out  in  good  time, 
but,  above  all  things,  don't  call  here ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
have  got  the  order,  go  straight  on  to  Newga' «  '' 

"  You  may  depend  I  will  do  everything  you  desire," 
said  Ellen,  gentry.  "  When  I  show  the  order  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  I  suppose  they  will  admit  me  ?" 

"  They  dare  not  refuse ;  and  when  you  succeed  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  prisoner,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  tact 
to  manage  the  rest." 

This  understanding  having  been  come  to,  Ellen  with- 
drew, and  old  Matthew  was  obliged  to  wait  with  what 
patience  he  could  to  learn  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

In  the  meanwnile  Ellen  reached  her  residence  without 
accident,  and  in  the  morning  set  out  upon  her  highly-im- 
portant errand. 

She  bad  more  trouble  in  getting  an  order  for  aa- 
mission  to  see  Maud  than  old  Matthew  had  led  her  t« 
anticipate  ;  but  at  length,  chiefly  owing  to  the  sweetness 
ana  gentleness  of  her  manner,  she  received  the  paper  sha 
desired. 

Armed  with  this,  she  made  all  speed  to  Newgate. 

The  sight  of  the  gloomy,  dismal-looking  prison  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  her  blood. 

She  knocked  in  a  resolute  manner,  and  when,  in  re- 
sponse, the  turnkey  removed  the  shutter  that  covered  the 
iron  grating  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  she  immediately 
displayed  her  order  for  admission. 

'The  fastenings  were  then  removed,  and  the  ponderous 
door  swung  open. 

"  I  must  send  this  paper  to  the  Governor,"  said  th» 
turnkey,  gruffly,  "  and  while  that  is  being  done,  you  can 
step  into  that  chamDot,  where  you  will  be  searched  by 
the  prison  matron," 

Ellen  knew  that  she  had  this  ordeal  to  go  through,  bat 
cared  nothing  at  all  about  it,  for  it  was  no  part  of  hei 
purpose  to  convey  any  forbidden  article  to  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Cawthom  looked  at  the  order  with  a  suspicious 
eye. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
who  Maud  was,  and,  more  than  that,  Mr.  Wriggles 
had  taken  him  entirely  into  his  confidence. 

He  was  told  tnat  the  ordei  had  been  brought  by  a 
female,  and,  remembering  how  on  a  former  occasion  he 
had  detected  Tom  King  in  his  disguise,  the  Governor 
with  great  importance,  made  his  way  to  the  vestibule. 

One  glance,  however,  at  the  feminine  form  and  features 
of  EUen  was  enough  to  convince  anyone  of  her  tr»e  sex, 
so  tb»t  whatever  hopes  the  Governor  might  have  had  lu 
this  quarter  were  disappointed. 

'Want  to  see  the  prisoner,  do  you  ?'  ha  said,  claspiusr 
liis  hands  behind  his  back,  and  swayi'  g  backwards  asi'i 
forwards  upon  his  ioes  and  heels,  as  was  hin  -voat.  ''  Vtf.^. 
what'iJ  your  business  with  bar  ?'  ' 
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"  1  do  wau.  CO  see  the  prisoner,"  said  Ellen  m  reply, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  last  part  of  the  Governor  s  speech. 
"  Whtn  the  magistrate  gave  me  the  order,  he  said  that  1 

^^"^h\ye^  welr-very   well !    Of  course  I    know    all 
about  that.    Mrs.  Snofflo  !" 

'^  "Ygs  sir." 
■    Mrs.  Snoffle  was  the  matron  who  attended  to  the  female 

prisoners.  "  -  ,«      i    j  \f 

"  Have  you  t».cvrcheu  this  young  woman  ?  aaked  mr. 
Cawthom 

''  Humbly,  yes,  sir,  I  has.'* 

"  Anything  suspicious  ?" 

"  No,  cothink  at  all." 

»'  Ahem !     Mrs.  Snotfle !" 

"Sir?" 

"  You're  sure  it's  a  female  ?" 

••  Oh,  sir !" 

Wo.  12".— Black  Bess. 
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'=1  mean,  Mrs.  SnofSe,  you're  soto  it  isnl  a  man  i 

'^ofsir,  how  could  y«i  suppose  such  a  thing,  and  I'v 
been  shut  up  in  the  searching-room  with  her?  Oh  n( 
Mr  Cawthom— I  am  sure  she's  a  female  ! 

Mrs  Snoffle  simpered  and  giggled,  and  tried  to  mah 
i.fivself  as  amiable  as  she  could,  for  be  it  known  that  tt 
lady  in  question  entertained   matrimonial  designs  aeaini 

the  Governor.  ,,     ^„^ih  , 

Mr.  Cawthom  knew  he  could  rely  apon  the  Uuth. 
what  the  matron  said,  and  finding  he  was  aHogethe^^Ix^ 
a  wrong   scent  on  this    (.ccasion,  he  did  not   attempt 
raise  any  more  obstacles  to  the  visit.  f  ■«•„    is   on 

"Winch,"  he  exclaimed  "  get  the  key  of  No.  15,  an 

^°w7nrobeyed,  and  under  the  escort  of  tnfe  turnkey  an 
theGovernorrEllen  was  ledthrough  the  g  oomy  cornda 
and  down  the  steep  stone  staircases  to  Mauds  cexi. 
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The  door  was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  Qovemor, 
stepping  down  into  the  cell,  held  out  his  hand  to  as-iiat 
Eilen  to  foUow  him. 

But  disdaining  to  n,"»t*  use  of  it,  abe  sprang  dow„ 
lightly  and  easily. 

Coming  out  of  the  light  into  the  darkoeso  of  tho  cell, 
ene  was  at  first  unable  to  see  areuud  her  with  proper 
distinctness,  for,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  Dick,  Mr. 
Cawthom  had  chosen  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  dis:nal 
dungeons  in  the  whole  prison  for  the  recention  of  Lis 
wife. 

Oh,  if  Turpin  had  only  known  the  nature  of  the  place 
in  which  Maud  was  conhned,  no  entreaties — no  considera- 
tions of  safety  would  have  induced  hiia  to  lose  a  moment 
in  making  a  frantic  effort  to  set  her  at  Liberty  ! 

For  ims  own  safety,  for  the  safety  ol  his  three  comrades, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  Maud  hers(!!f,  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  tuat  he  did  not  possess  this  knowledge. 

A  faint  ejaculation  that  came  from  Maud's  Ups  itruok 
upon  Ellen's  ears  as  scon  as  she  entered. 

Hastening  forward,  she,  in  another  momenj  and  not 
•without  a  strange  sensation  in  her  bx-easi,  founa'  herself 
face  to  face  with  Dick  Turpiu's  wife. 

Mr.  Cawthorn  stood  close  by,  with  the  intention  of 
being  an  attentive  auditor  of  all  that  was  said  by  the 
visitor  to  the  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  DXCVIL 

KR.  CA^VmORN  FLXns  ELI.EN  QUITE  A  MATCH  vnn  (IIM.. 

Maud  had  suffered  much  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
prison  of  Newgate,  and  traces  of  all  that  sbe  had  gone 
through  were  legibly  impressed  upon  her  couuteuance. 

She  was  borne  down  by  an  accumulation  of  diitriissful 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

First,  there  was  Dick  himself,  about  whose  satety  she 
felt  the  greatest  alarm. 

Then  there  was  her  own  unpleasant  and  degrading 
position,  for  such  a  one  as  Maud  could  not  help  feehng 
her  humiliation  keenly. 

Deprived  of  light — of  wholesome  food  and  drink,  and 
distracted  by  terrible  reflections,  she  was  worn  almost  to  a 
shadow. 

Sleep,  too,  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her  eyelids,  for  in 
that  noisome  place  slumber  seemed  impossible. 

Then,  at  intervals  she  wa>i  subjected  Uj  the  jeers  of  the 
Governor  and  the  turnkeys,  the  former  of  whom  flattered 
himself  that  by  treating  Maud  in  this  manner  he  was 
having  some  kind  of  a  revenge  upon  his  old  foe,  Dick 
Teriiin. 

His  conduct  was  ]ust  wliat  might  have  been  expected 
from  anyone  having  so  mean  and  base  a  spirit  as  he 
possessed. 

The  time  passed  most  wearily  to  bar,  and  yet  her 
sense  of  listening  was  ever  on  the  stretch,  for  she 
dreaded  continually  to  hear  that  Turpin  had  been  made 
prisoner. 

That  he  would  endeavour  to  rescue  hor  she  felt  assured, 
And  trembled  with  horror  at  the  bare  thought,  for  she 
believed  that  any  such  attempt  would  only  result  in  his 
own  destruction. 

When  she  heard  the  fastenings  of  ner  door  removci,  in 
order  to  admit  Ellen,  her  heart  beat  so  paiufidly  that  she 
could  scarcely  draw  her  breath. 

She  knew  that  it  w:is  an  unusual  hour  for  a  visit  to  bo 
paid  to  her  by  the  officials  of  the  orison,  and  thitrefore 
tometbin^  of  an  extraordinary  characv  jr  had  occured. 

Her  worst  forebodings  she  imagiuetl  were  about  to  bo 

What  WR8  htar  sijrprise  and  siitisfactioa,  then,  to  find, 
inptead,  that  it  was  sottM  one  whose  fac«  beamed  With 
kindliness  and  sympathy  towards  her  who  had  entered. 

She  did  not  recA>gnise  her  face  ;  indeed,  M'*'\d  had  only 
hearfl  of  Ellen,  not  seen  h^-r. 

i5ni  she  was  o  friend — ^shf  wr^.^!  quite  snre  of  fc^at,  wid  so 
mir.orablo  in  her  solitude  as  she  liad  been,  she  ffeH  i^at  she 
oouid  have  clasped  this  stranger  to  her  breast. 

Ellen  was  scarcely  less  a^'ectsd  at  the  meeting,  *iough 
from  difiereut  reasons. 

The  gratitude  which  sufflj  a  nature  as  bers  was  sure  to 
feel  for  the  benolit  Turp;:!  had  rendered  her  had  by 
degrees  wnnne<l  into  a  de-'per  feeling,  and  it  wa^  n  ?t  until 
B'i*  had  U^arned  t-he  bold  uighwayioec  Tism  married  'Jiat 
<i^  r«s^b«d  ab«  loved  tuio. 


It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  she  should  bft 
overpowered  with  emotion  at  the  meotiug. 

Mr.  CavTthom  stood  unpleasantly  cioso,  screwing  V.p 
one  eye  and  looking  inquisitively  and  mockingly  into 
their  faces,  while  he  swayed  himself  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Ellea  did  not  know  •^'^w  to  commence  the  "•^uversa- 
tion. 

Had  they  been  alone,  site  would  have  experienced  some 
difficulty ;  but  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  Governor 
seemed  to  seal  her  lips. 

Maud  was  burning  with  anxiety  to  asK  after  her 
husband's  welfare,  yet  she  feared  to  utter  his  name. 

She  only  gazed  speechlessly  and  inquiringly  into  Ellen's 
eyes. 

"  Half  an  hour  is--„rip  tiir.e  allowed  for  a  visit,"  said  Mr. 
Cawthorn,  "so  I  advise  you  to  make  the  most  of  the 
minutes  that  remain.  What  odd  women  you  are!  Why 
don't  you  talk  to  one  another?" 

"  1  did  not  know,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  anyone  would  bo 
present  duritig  our  interview." 

"Oh,  didn't  you  indeed,  my  chuck  ?  Well,  perhaps  you 
might  have  lioen  left  alone,  only  I  didn't  consider  it 
advisable,  and  in  this  place  I  rather  reign  supreme,  you 
know,  and  do  what  I  like." 

"  Would  you  not  grant  me  the  favour,"  asked  Ellen, 
with  beseeching  earnestness,  "to  leave  the  cell  while  we 
interchange  a  few  remarks  ?" 

"  It  breaks  my  heart  to  refuse  you — it  does  indeed  !" 
The  Governor  uttered  the  words  ia  a  laughing,  banter- 
ing tone. 

"  You  will  have  to  say  everything  before  me  !"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  getting  irritated  at  their  continued 
silence ;  "  so  I  should  advise  you  to  begin  at  once.  There's 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  gone  already." 

"It's  something  for  her  oar  alone  that  I  hare  to  say," 
rvpli.iii  Ellen. 

••1  quite  expected  so,"  rejoined  the  Governor,  with  a 
complacent  smile  at  his  own   cleverness.     "  Yo\i  might 
just  as  well  speak  as  keep  silent — I  know  very  well  what 
the  subject  of  your  speech  will  be." 
Ellen  looked  at  him  half  terrified. 

"  You  want  to  concert  some  nice  Uitle  plan  of  escape 
with  the  prisoner — to  tell  her  what  to  do  at  a  certain  time, 
and  such  like  ;  but  you  won't  mauage  it  while  I  am 
Governor  of  Newgate.  I  have  had  one  daring  escape, 
but  1  mean  to  guard  agaiast  another." 

Froir  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  spoke,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  ?je  fuUy  meant  every  word  he  said. 
Ellen's  embarrassment  increased. 

"At  all  jTsks,"  exclaimed  Mauil,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  any  longer — "  at  all  risks,  although  he  may 
overhear  your  communication,  teU  me  what  you  have 
coTne  here  to  say  I" 

Ellen  looked  much  dir.-'iiised,  and  hesitated  to  reply  as 
she  had  been  bidden. 

Maud  repeated  her  entreaty  with  iBore  vehemence  than 
bofore,  so  that  Ellon  was  constrained  to  say: 

"  The  chief  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  in  that  all  jan 
know  and  hold  dear  are  quite  woU  and  m  potfei'st  safety 
at  the  present  moment.  You  will  be  brought  to  trial  or 
the  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  you  ;  but  S4ich 
evidence  will  bo  produced  as  wiU  lead  to  yo«ir  acqsittaJ. 
You  will  then  be  set  at  liberty." 

"Is  that  indeed  the   case.^"  asked  Maud,  clasping  (mmt 
hands  together.     "  You  are  not  deeeiving  me? — you  are 
SU1J3  of  what  you  say  ?" 
"  I  am  Bttre  that  i  rep-eat  that  which  har  been  told  to 

^•Oh,  it's  quito  correct,  I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Caw- 
thorn, with  a  sno'jr  ;  "  I  s'"  "\l(i  think  t.hat'.-.  K.  w  i;  vyouJd 
♦.nd  myself." 

Of  this  speech  nr-ithei  ii»ik  xuj  notice. 

■  lam  in  a  jxwition,"  ccmtiuued  Ei'uit  "to  answer 
almost  any  question  that  you  like  to  ask  lua-  butyo«mu.st 
bo  on  yooi  guard,  for  you  might  let  fail  a  word  which 
would  get  your  friends  into  serious  trouble." 

"  Q,uite  a  young  lawyer,  I  declare  !"  sai.i  tho  Govercjr, 
attempting  to  chuck  Ellen  under  the  chin. 

This  familiarity  she  had  the  spirit  U>  redist  by  giving 
him  such  a  ship  on  the  cheek  with  her  op.m  huuii,  Uuit  it 
made  it  tingle  again. 

"  You  d— <j  littlb  vixen  !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbisg  iJut 
jtari  ruetuUj.     "  Uo  /ou  kuow  what  you're  aboat?  I  WfH 
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have  you  locked  up  on  the  charge  of  being  an  acco"x- 
plice !"        '_ 

"  You  dare  not !"  said  Ellen,  resolutely,  though  while 
she  8p<jke  the  words  her  heart  quaked,  for  she  had  no 
meaua  of  knowing  how  far  the  Governor's  powar  aslght 
extend. 

Maud  pondered  over  the  last  words  epoUeu  by  her 
visitor,  and  finally  asked  : 

"Are  you  sure  that  my  husband  Js  well  and  in  safet;r  f" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  yonr  own  knowLidgo !?  Haw"  ,tou 
Been  him  rocenily?" 

"  No,  but  the  person  who  gave  me  the  inJurraation  is 
one  upon  whose  word  I  am  sure  you  would  rely." 

"  And  it  was  this  person  who  sent  the  message?" 

"Yes,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  you  are  to  sumirMMj  tip 
ftll  the  fortitude  and  courage  you  possess,  in  ordor  to 
undergo  the  ordeai  of  a  public  trial.  The  result  is  almost 
certain — you  will  be  set  at  Liberty." 

"  I  shall,  if  my  marriage  can  be  proved,"  said  Maud. 
"  Will  the  proof  be  forthcoming  ?" 

"  That  I  have  not  been  told,"  wag  the  reply,  "  but  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  yes,  because  I  was  so  expressly 
told  that  the  trial  would  result  in  your  discharge." 

•'  Then  1  will  forbear  to  ask  any  more  questions,  or  in- 
quire further  into  particulars,"  said  Maud,  stifling  a  sob. 

It  was  hard  indeed  to  think  that  a  friend  should  stand 
before  her  who  by  her  disclosures  would  probably  be  able 
to  lift  a  great  weight  from  her  heart,  or  at  any  rate  would 
be  able  to  soothe  the  anguish  which  she  suffered. 

It  was  very  hard  that,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  Governor,  she  did  not  dare  ask  her  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  fact^  she  knew. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  main  part  of  .the  message,"  con  • 
tinned  Ellen,  anxious  to  cheer  the  fair  prisoner's  drooping 
Bpirits.  "  I  have  only  to  add  that  you  are  earnestly  de- 
sired to  keep  up  your  spirits  as  well  as  you  are  able,  and 
then  all  wUl  be  .well." 

"And  my  trial?"  asked  Maud,  "when  will  that  take 
place  ? — will  it  be  soon  ?" 

"  I  think  three  days  at  the  most." 

"That  intelligence  is  indeed  welcome,  for  if  I  knew  I 
had  to  stay  much  longer  in  this  horrible  place  I  should 
die?" 

"No  yoa  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Cawthora,  once  more 
joining  in  the  conversation.  "  i'risoaers  don't  die  quite  so 
easy.  It  would  be  a  good  job  if  they  did,  and  then  the 
country  would  be  saved  some  expense." 

Of  this  speech,  like  '.he  last,  no  notice  was  taken  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  wk8  addressed. 

This  enraged  th«  Governor  more  than  words  can  de- 
scribe. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Maud,  once  more  taking 
Ellen's  hands  within  her  own — "a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  coming  here,  and  for  bringing  me  such 
joyful  information.    Before  you  go,  tell  me  who  you  are  ?'' 

"  I  dare  not  do  that  at  present,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  have 
been  expressly  cautioned  aga  inst  it — yon  must  wait  until 
after  your  liberation." 

"I  will — I  will,"  said  Maud,  with  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  the  day  of  my 
trial  would  arrive  !" 

"  It  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Ellen,  and  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  time  which  has  to  elapse  between  now 
and  then  will  be  a  busy  one  for  ,vour  friends,  who  are 
obtaining  the  necessary  evidence." 

"  I  can  already  fancy  myself  at  liberty,"  said  Maud. 
"  Now  that  I  have  only  three  more  weary  nights  to  pass, 
I  feel  content." 

"  Time's  up  now,  you  viciooa  jade '"  interruptea  the 
Governor  once  more.  "  Troop  ofli,  and  think  yourself 
lucky  that  you  Lave  not  got  into  trouble  !  It's  all  owing 
to  my  kindness ;  if  I  Ukod,  I  could  have  locked  you  np  f" 

Maud  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  threat,  and  ira^  about 
to  intercede,  but  Ellen  prevented  her. 

"  You  have  no  power  to  touch  me !"  she  said,  '-^alj. 
"  I  came  here  under  the  protection  of  an  order  from  a 
magistrate !" 

"I  know  you  dla;  and  if  you  had  not  brought  that 
piece  of  paper  with  you,  the  present  interview  would  not 
have  taken  place.  But,  come,  the  half-hour  has  expired. 
Be  off  I — leave  the  cell  1  II  you  ddn't  do  so  of  your  own 
accord,  I  shall  use  force !" 

"  I  am  going,"  cried  Ellecu    "  Pray  4on't  to«oh  me  I" 


"  Once  wore,  a  thousand  thanks !"  said  Maud,  sti!l 
weeping.  "I  shall  never  forget  you  for  this  kiuduess  > 
When  you  return,  tell  them  that  I  am  happy,  and  that  I 
am  waiting  with  resignation  for  my  nour  of  trial  to  come !" 

The  two  girls  embraced  each  other,  and  then,  rather 
than  suffer  the  Governor  to  lay  a  finger  upon  her,  Ellen 
darted  quickly  through  th«  door  of  the  cell,  which  Lad 
been  opened  by  the  turukey 

The  Governor  noticed  bev  aversion,  and  most  fervently 
vriahed  he  was  able  to  punish  her  in  some  way,  but  ha 
was  absolutely  powedess. 

The  door  of  the  cell  was  closed,  and  the  fastening^  put 
up,  and  then  the  little  party  returned  to  the  vestibule. 

The  Governor  resolved  to  make  one  more  trial  before 
Ellen  left,  and  so,  just  as  the  man  on  the  lock  was  about 
to  open  the  door  and  allow  her  to  go  forth,  Mr.  Cawthorn 
made  a  sudden  sign,  and  said  : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  ray  charmer — not  so  fast !  Yoa  can't 
leave  here  until  you  teU  me  who  you  are !  I  insist  upon 
it !  Here  is  the  book ;  you  must  write  your  name  and 
address  in  it !" 

Ellen  trembled  when  she  heard  these  words,  for  she 
know  not  how  to  get  out  of  the  dilRculty. 

The  Governor  njtieed  her  agitation,  and  rejoiced. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  attempting  to  take  hold  of  her 
arm.  "  No  resistance — Jio  foolery !  Write  your  name 
down  in  plain  black  and  white,  and  also  where  you 
live!" 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort !"  Ellen  managed  to  say 
at  length. 

"Oh,  won't  you!  Then  we  will  try  if  you  can  be 
made !  You  have  your  choice — you  can  either  give  jwe 
the  information  I  want,  or  remain  and  be  looked  up  a 
prisoner !" 

"  Then  I  will  remain !"  said  Ellen. 

This  decision  took  Mr.  Cawthorn  by  surprise. 

He  made  sure  that,  in  her  terror,  she  would  have  dis- 
closed who  she  was. 

Resolved  not  to  abandon  the  attempt  until  he  had  made 
one  more  effort,  he  said  : 

"Then,  if  you  are  so  obstinaie,  you  must  consider 
yourself  in  custody.  Winch,  lock  her  up  in  one  of  the 
cells !" 

Winch  came  towards  Ellen  nt  oace  with  a  large  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand. 

The  poor  girl  trembled,  and  was  *■  frightened  that  she 
was  afraid  she  would  fall  into  a  swoon. 

At  last,  by  a  powerful  effort,  she  managed  to  ask : 

"  Upon  what  chaige  am  I  made  prisoner  ?  By  what 
right  do  you  look  me  up  ?" 

"It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  choose  to  do  so," 
replied  the  Goversior,  "  but,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction, 
I'll  tell  you." 

"  Why  ?" 

'  I  have  very  good  grounds  for  suspecting  you  to  "be  an 
accomplice  of  Dick  Turpin's,  and,  if  such  is  my  belief,  I 
caii  keep  you  locked  up." 

"  Then  do  so  !"  said  ^llen,  firmly.  "  I  will  rather  die 
than  give  you  the  information  you  require !" 

Mr.  Cawthorn  was  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  her 
behaviour,  but  thought  that  her  courage  in  a  short  time 
would  evaporate. 

So  he  carried  his  threat  into  UtecwWon,  and  Ellen  was 
locked  up  in  a,  cell. 

She  suffered  extreme  terror  during  her  incarceration, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  couple  of  hours — which 
seemed  to  her  like  a  whole  day — the  fastenings  of  the  oell 
door  were  removed. 

The  Governor  appeared  upon  the  threshold,  and  he 
said : 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  the  last  time  whether  you 
will  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  make 
the  charge  against  you,  and  then  you  will  be  examined 
before  the  magistrate !" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you!"  said  Ellen.  "You  can  do  your 
worst !" 

The  Governor  bit  his  lip. 

It  w;is  more  than  he  dared  do  to  keep  Ellen  a  prisoner, 
and  he  knew  it,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  said  to  the 
coBtrary. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  need  not  make  such  a  fua?r 
about  it — it's  only  a  matter  of  form  ;  if  you  won't  tell  me. 
you  won't !     You  can  depart." 

Ellen  had  not  expected  to  hear  anything  half  so  pleas^Qt 
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come  from  the  Gtovefnor's  lips,  and  at  first  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her. 

"Come— be  offj"  he  said,  "and  don't  stop  here!' 

Trembling  all  over  Hire  a  leaf,  the  poor  girl  left  the  cell, 
and  without  further  --pposition  offered  to  her  she  reached 
the  street. 

As  soon  as  ever  sTie  was  down  the  steps,  Mr.  CawtSiorn 
beckoned  a  man  to  his  side. 

He  was  a  shabby,  repulsive-looking  fellow,  who  per- 
formed various  odd  daties  about  the  pnson,  such  as  aasiist- 
ing  the  turnkeys  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
work,  and  running  out  to  fetch  whatever  they  re- 
quired. 

"  You  saw  that  girl,  Tates, "  cried  the  Qovemor,  "  that 
left  me  just  this  minute  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr,  Cawthorn — I  had  a  good  long  look  at 
her." 

"Then  be  off,  follow  closely  in  her  footsteps,  watch 
where  she  goes,  and  when  you  have  housed  her  let  me 
know ;  but,  above  all  thiugs,  don't  let  her  suspect  that  you 
are  dogging  her  footsteps." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Oawtuorn,  sir !  You  leave  it  to  me ;  I 
rather  think  I  can  manage  a  job  of  this  sort  as  well  as 
here  and  there  one  !" 


CHAPTER    DXCVIIl. 

DICK  TUKKUS     AND   inS    THREE     COMPAXI0X8    AT    LENGTH 
ARRIVE   AT  PARSON     MARTEXT8. 

The  landlord  of  the  Hedgehog  Inn  was  really  and  truly  as- 
tonished to  behold  the  suddenness  with  which  the  four 
highwaymen  rushed  down  the  passage  and  out  of  the  back 
door  into  the  yard  after  they  had  placed  the  money  on  the 
bar  counter. 

He  was  also  surprised  to  hear  the  trampling  of  so  many 
horses'  feet  outside. 

Leaving  hira,  however,  to  recover  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  we  will  follow  the  four  highwaymen. 

To  close  the  back  door  of  the  inn  after  them,  and  to 
rush  across  the  yard  took  them  less  that  a  moment. 

Upon  entering  the  stable,  they  saw  that  the  ostler  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  and. that  all  four  horses  were 
almost  ready  for  the  road. 

He  was  a  little  bewildered'  when  they  all  rushed  in 
peD-mell,  and  began  fixing  the  trappings  as  if  for  their 
fives. 

Almost  before  the  girths  were  properly  buckled  and 
the  bits  fairly  in  the  horses'  mouths,  they  led  them  into 
the  yard  and  mounted. 

"Here,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Sixteen-Strlng  Jack,  "this 
will  reward  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had !  I  suppose 
there's  no  way  out  of  this  yard  except  the  gateway? 
(}ood-bye  to  you  !" 

While  he  spoke.  Jack  threw  the  ostler  a  guinea,  fixed 
his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  gateway. 

"  One  quick  rush  through  the  gateway  will  do  it !"  said 
Dick  Turpin.  "  They  will  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
suddenness  of  our  flight !     Off,  and  away  !" 

The  highwaymen  urged  their  horses  onwards  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

Ah  all  four  steeds  had  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
during  the  day,  they  rushed  onwards  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity. 

They  were  through  the  gateway,  and  across  th»  road, 
and  over  a  meadow  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

They  met  with  not  the  slightest  resistance,  for  the 
dragoons  were  all  clustered  round  the  front  door  of  the 
inn. 

The  sudden  rush  caused  them  all  to  cum  round,  and 
when  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fugitives  griiig  at 
such  a  terrific  speed,  they  burst  out  into  frantic 
ejaculations  of  rage,  and  spurred  their  horse«>  barba- 
rously. 

A  hot  pursuit  was  Instantly  instituted,  and  before  they 
had  gone  half  a  mile,  the  highwaymen  found  that  the 
dragoons  were  very  close  inaeed  uf)on  their  heels. 

"It  is  fortunate  our  horses  are  so  well  rested,"  cried  Dick 
Turpin.  "  On,  my  comrades — on  !  We  must  not  be  cap- 
tured now !" 

"  Who  talks  01  capture  ?"  said  Tom  King,  "  All  follow 
where  I  lead,  and  all  will  bo  well !" 

The  confident  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  tiwaw 
words  was  not  without  an  effect  upon  his  comrades. 


When  in  a  few  minutes  they  turned  their  heads  to  look 
back,  they  found  that  they  had  gained  materially  upoD 
the  dragoons. 

Tom  King's  knowledge  of  that  port  of  the  country  wag  of 
Immense  benefit. 

Although  he  took  his  course  in  an  almost  straight  line 
across  the  face  of  the  country,  yet  he  managed  to  avoid 
any  obstacles  of  a  more  formidable  character  than  a  hedge 
and  a  ditch. 

"We  have  the  necessity  to  take  a  long  nrte  to-oight," 
cried  Dick  Turpin,  addressing  his  comrades,  "and  as  the 
dragoons  are  inclined  for  a  gallop,  they  may  as  well 
have  it !  Long  before  we  reach  our  destination,  I  ex- 
pect they  will  gst  tired,  and  give  up  the  chase  in  de- 
spair." 

Tom  King  did  not  reply,  but  reserved  his  breath. 

In  his  own  mind,  he  was  wishing.that  they  might  ba 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  any 
other  troop. 

Should  this  unfortunately  occur,  their  position  would 
grow  ticklish,  as  their  horses  would  be  tired,  while 
those  of  their  pursuers  would  be  fresh. 

He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  communicate  these 
fears  to  his  companions,  but  bending  the  whole  of  his 
attention  instead  to  looking  before  him  and  choosing  the 
road  which  he  thought  would  take  them  clear  of  their 
enemies. 

The  speed  which  the  horses  maintained  was  ter- 
rific. 

This  was  not  so  surprising,  because  they  had  every  ad- 
vantage. 

The  soft  turf,  over  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  took 
their  way,  suited  much  better  than  the  hard  high-road 
possibly  could  have  done,  and  they  were  able  to  avoid  any 
sudden  curves  and  turns. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  ground,  too,  was  downward 
— another  highly  favourable  event. 

The  excellent  mettle  displayed  by  their  steeds,  th« 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  desire  they  felt  to  reach 
the  vicinity  of  Enfield  Chase  without  delay,  made  all 
four  highwaymen  feel  in  capital  spirits. 

The  troop  of  dragoons,  which  had  driven  them  from  the 
inn  rather  more  precipitately  than  |they  intended  to  have 
left  it,  were  by  this  time  so  far  behind  that  they  had 
little  apprehensions  concerning  them. 

"  On — on,  my  friends  I"  shouted  Turpin,  patting  Black 
Bless  upon  the  neck  the  while.  "  We  are  going  two  feet 
to  their  one  ;  and  if  we  persevere,  they  will  soon  be  out  of 
sight  altogether!" 

This  prediction  was  verified  in  much  less  time  than 
either  Dick  or  his  companions  expected. 

When  they  looked  back  again  the  dragoons  were  out  of 
sight. 

"I  suppose  they  have  abandoned  the  chase,"  said 
Claude  Duval,  "  as  they  found  that  we  are  so  much 
better  mounted  than  they  are !  But  we  must  keep  on 
while  the  ground  is  good,  for  it's  many  a  mile  yet  to 
Enfield !" 

"  You're  right  there !"  said  Tom  King.  "  But  now  that 
our  horses  have  been  so  well  fed  and  dressed,  I  make  no 
doubt  thev  will  accomplish  the  journey  some  time  before 
midnight." 

No  more  was  said,  for  it  was  diiScult  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation while  they  were  galloping  at  such  a  tremendous 


There's  a  piece  oi  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a 
straight  line  from  where  we  now  are,"  said  Tom  King, 
some  minutes  afterwards.  "  What  do  you  say — are  you 
for  swimming  across  it,  or  will  you  go  round?" 

"  We  can  afford  to  slacken  speed  to  deliberate  upon  that 
point,  I  think,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  setting  the  example  of 
drawing  rein. 

They  did  not  stop,  but  only  went  at  a  gontler  pace 
than  before,  which  allowed  their  horses  to  recover  their 
wind,  while  at  the  same  time  made  conversation  easier. 

"  Is  the  water  deep  ?"  askad  Claude  Duval 

"  It  must  be  in  the  centre." 

"And  what's  the  distance  across?" 

"  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  The  horses  would  swim,  no  doubt,"  said  Dick  TnrpJn 
"But  as  we  have  got  so  far,  and  left  our  pursuers  in  th« 
]  real,  i  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  wetting  our- 
selves to  the  skin,  as  we  should  have  to  do." 
\      '  <ks  you  like,"  said  Tom  Kingr     "As  we  are  not  hard 
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the  f»ct  of  it  being  a  mile  or  t\ro  further  round 
will  not  much  matter." 

"But  it  will!"  shouted  Sixteea-String  Jae^  ^^d<foK«y. 
"  Look  there — is  that  magic  ?' 

The  three  highwaymen,  hearing  these  words,  xmrae- 
diately  turned  their  heads  and  saw,  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  them  indeed,  a  troop  of  dragoons  very  eimiJa.r 
to  those  that  had  been  pursuing  them. 

"  That  is  not  the  same  troop,"  said  DicK ;  *  but  iney  see 
tts  evidently.     We  must  cross  the  water  after  all." 

Once  more  the  horses  were  urged  onwards  by  the  high- 
waymen, for  this  second  troop  of  dragoons  was  too  close 
behind  to  be  at  all  pleasant. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  margin  of  a  large 
■heet  of  water,  which  was  as  smooth  and  unrufSed  as  a 
mill-pond. 

The  horses  entered  the  water  without  hesitation,  and 
as  soon  as  they  bad  sufiBcient  depth  to  swim,  the  high- 
waymen slipped  from  their  saddles  aud  swam  also,  by 
which  means  they  relieved  their  horses  of  much  fatigue. 

Of  course  they  made  for  ihe  nearest  point  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

Upon  coming  suddenly  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the 
dragoons  drew  up  with  great  abruptness 

Some  kind  of  council  then  took  place— doubtless  it  was 
as  to  whether  they  should  take  to  the  water  or  not. 

At  last  they  were  determined  to  do  so,  but  by  the  time 
they  were  fairly  immersed,  the  highwaymen  were  shaking 
the  water  from  their  apparel  on  the  opposite  bank. 

So  far  from  being  in  the  least  degree  exhausted  by  the 
exertion  of  swimming,  their  horses  were,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  refreshed,  and  when  their  riders  regained  the 
saddles,  they  were  astonished  to  feel  with  what  readiness 
they  obeyed  the  spur. 

How  long  it  took  the  dragoons  to  swim  across  the  pond, 
or  whether  they  ever  got  across  at  all,  our  friends  never 
knew. 

Certain  it  is  that  they  were  troubled  no  more  with 
them  during  their  ride. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  destination, 
Dick  Turpin  took  the  lead. 

Finding  after  a  while  that  no  pursuers  were  either 
In  sight  or  hearing,  he  proposed  that  they  should  stop  for 
4  moment  at  the  next  roadside  inn  they  came  to. 

This  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  though  they  resolved 
not  to  dismount. 

It  was-  shortly  after  this  that  they  pulled  up  before  one 
of  those  inns  which  are  scattered  all  over  England. 

They  called,  in  a  loud  tone,  for  the  ostler,  aud  had  their 
horses  supplied  with  a  little  hay  and  water. 

The  highwaymen  also  took  a  reviver  after  their  cold 
bath  in  the  shape  of  brandy. 

This  stoppage  altogether  did  not  consume  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  again  on 
the  road  to  Farson  Martext's. 

"I've  not  the  least  idea  where  this  parson  lives,"'  said 
Dick  Turpin,  "  so  I  shall  have  to  place  myself  once  more 
V]der  your  guidance.    You  recollect,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  well,  although  I've  only  paid  the 
place  that  one  visit  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I 
don't  even  know  the  name  of  the  village." 

"  That  doesn't  matter  a  jot,  bo  long  as  you  can  find 
where  the  parson  lives  !" 

"Have  you  determined  upon  your  proceedings?" 

"  1  have  in  the  main,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  details, 
nor  would  it  be  worth  while  until  we  see  the  placs." 

"  It  would  be  easier  then,  of  course." 

"  Can  you  guess  how  much  longer  we  shali  be  ?" 

"  An  hour,  at  the  very  least." 

"Then  it  will  be  hard  upon  midui'ght  before  we 
trrive." 

Although  the  highwaymen  went  at  a  gallop,  yet  they 
•till  not  push  their  horses  so  as  to  distress  them,  tho'agh 
tuoy  got  over  the  ground  in  amazing  style. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  other  inciaeut,  tney 
managed  to  reach  the  little  village  near  to  which  Mr. 
Martext  dwelt. 

The  old  square  tower  of  the  church  was  quit©  a  pro- 
•uineut  object,  so  it  was  quite  easy  to  make  direct  towards 

^  order  to  aToid  creating  any  alsnn,  they  reduced 
their  horses'  pace  to  a  walk. 

In  this  manner  they  appro4ched  tbe  vicarage  as  close  ae 
they  oDuld,  and  then  dismounted. 


"  Who  will  keep  charge  *f  the  horses  ?"  asked  Dick. 
"Some  one  must  remain  heio  with  them.  It  will  not  do 
for  them  to  be  left." 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Slxteen-String  Jack.  "I  will 
stop  if  you  like." 

"  Pray  do  *     I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour; 

As  Sixteen-StrLng  Jack  was  left  in  charge  of  the  four 
horses,  the  highwaymen  did  not  feel  the  slightest  concern 
with  respect  to  them. 

Their  minds  were  left  qsits  free  to  accomplish  the 
pui-pose  they  had  in  view. 

By  taking  care  to  keep  in  the  shadow  of  various  objeots, 
they  managed  to  get  quite  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
parson's  house  without  Ixjing  discovered  by  anyone. 

The  precautions  they  took  did  indeed  seem  rather  ex- 
cessive, for  there  was  only  one  window  in  the  dwelling 
froia  which  a  light  proceeded. 

"NoW;  Dick,"  said  Tom  King,  "we  are  hero  at  last, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  how  you  are  going 
to  proceed." 

"I  shall  ask  your  advice  upon  that  point,"  replied 
Dick,  ''and  be  greatly  guided  by  what  you  say,  simply 
because  you  know  the  place  better  than  I  do." 

"  The  amount  of  our  knowledge  only  extends  to  the 
exterior  of  the  premises,  and  I  suppose,  for  you  to  gain 
your  object,  it  will  be  necessary  fr"  you  to  go  in- 
side." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  that,  we  know  no  more  than 
yourself." 

Dick  Turpin  looked  up  at  the  white  stone  edifice,  and 
then  said : 

"1  fancy  that  light  must  proceed  from  some  room 
where  the  parson  is  sitting.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  It  is  very  likely." 

"  Well,  then,  what  we  must  do  is  to  get  inside  of  the 
house  unperceived,  and  without  creating  the  least  alarm, 
and  after  we  have  done  that,  we  must  make  our  way  to 
the  room  where  he  sits." 

"Just  so,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "and  then  he  will  have 
the  choice  offered  him  of  having  his  brains  blown  out,  or 
writing  the  paper  you  require !" 

"  And,  judging  by  what  I  know  of  the  man,"  added 
Tom  King,  "  I  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  which  evil 
of  the  two  he  will  prefer." 

"  I  think  our  first  step  should  be  to  ascertain  for  certain 
whether  he  is  really  an  inmate  of  yonder  room,"  said  Dick 
Turpin. 

"  It  would  be  best  if  we  could  manage  it,  but  the  car- 
tains  seem  to  be  drawn  across  very  closely.  I  wonder 
what  he  is  at  ?" 

"I  will  endeavour  to  find  out,"  said  Dick  Turpin, 
"  Remain  here  a  moment,  and  I  will  creep  forward." 

Tom  King  and  Claude  obeyed,  and  Dick  crept  silently 
along  the  outside  of  the  house  towards  the  window  from 
which  the  light  proceeded. 

It  was  but  a  dull,  faint  gleam,  in  consequence  of  tha 
light  having  to  shine  through  some  rather  thick  aubstanoe 
that  was  drawn  before  the  window. 

Upon  reaching  it,  Dick  Turpin  made  several  attempta 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  interior. 

But  he  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  curtains  bsng 
closely  drawn. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  however,  they  were 
separated  aa  inch  or  two,  and  if  he  could  only  climb  so 
high,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  taking  a  peep  in. 

He  had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  all  his  movements, 
lest  some  slight  sound  should  attract  the  attentiou  of  tha 
pecBon  within,  and  so  cause  an  alarm  to  be  raised. 

JVith  great  care  and  silence,  Dick  gut  up  on  the  wiadow- 
sill,  and  then,  by  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  was  able  to  loacb 
the  required  height 

The  first  glance  he  obtained  showed  he  was  quite  right 
as  regards  his  conjecture. 

Parson  Martext  was  the  Inmate  of  the  apartnieut,  but 
he  was  not  sitting  down  at  the  table,  busily  engaged  either 
in  perusing  some  work  on  divinity  or  preparing  his  u*zi 
Sunday's  sermon. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  standing  close  to  the  boJtSy 
case  that  faced  the  window. 

In  his  hands  he  held  a  very  large  decanter,  the  moutn 
of  which  was  placed  to  his  lips. 

Turpin  watched  this  drinking  operation  for  a  miiiute 
or    two,   and    then,   springing    lightly    from    the    wiiv 
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tSow-sill  into  the  garden,  hastened  to  join  his  two 
comrades,  who  were  standing  together  at  a  Httle 
distance. 


CHAPTER  DXCIX. 

OlOK  TURPm    BUOCEEDS    IN  OBTAtNTNO  THE    CHHTJFIOATB 
OF   WIS  MARRIAGE  FROM   PARaON    MARTiCXT. 


"  Is  he  there  ?"  asked  Tom  King. 

"  Yes." 

"Alone?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  he  is,  for  when  I  loolced  he  "^as 
paying  his  respects  to  a  boUle  of  somothliug  that  I'L  oe 
Bworn  tastes  better  than  wiitfr." 

Tom  King  and  Claude  laughed,  bnt  Dick,  becoming 
serious,  said : 

"Let  us  get  this  business  over  without  delay  ;  besides, 
Sixteen-String  Jack  will  grow  impatient." 

How  they  were  to  enter  the  parson's  house  without 
being  seen  or  heard  seemed  a  mystery. 

The  first  step  they  took  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
their  design  was  to  walk  round  the  house,  and  try  the 
various  windows  in  succession. 

At  last  they  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  one  which,  though 
it  had  been  fastened,  yet  in  so  negligent  a  manner  that 
they  were  able  to  push  the  casement  open  without  making 
the  least  noise. 

To  step  over  the  window-sill  into  the  room  was  easy 
enough. 

All  three  stood  close  together  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order 
that  their  eyes  might  get  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness. 

By  doing  this,  they  were  enabled  to  perceive  the  door, 
towards  which  they  stole  on  tiptoe. 

They  were  lucky  enough  to  avoid  coming  into  <!ontact 
with  any  articles  of  furniture. 

The  door  was  closed,  hut  the  latch  was  on  the  inside, 
BO  that  they  were  able  to  lift  it  noiselessly. 

They  opened  the  door  only  a  little  way  at  first,  when, 
finding  that  the  darkness  on  the  other  side  was  profound, 
they  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold. 

They  then  found  themselves  in  the  entrance-haU,  not 
far  from  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Before  entering,  the  highwaymen  had  taken  particular 
notice  of  the  position  of  the  window  from  which  the  light 
came,  and  the  one  through  which  they  had  entered. 

By  this  means,  Turpin  was  able  to  decide  with  tolerable 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  door  that  would  lead  into  the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  parson. 

As  a  mistake  might  be  productive  of   serious  conse- 
quences, he  WM  exceedingly  careful,  but  finally  he  made  , 
his  choice.  i 

"I  will  enter  alone,"  he  whispered,  faintly.  "If  he 
sees  aD  three  of  us,  he  may  become  outrageo'is.  If  I  can- 
not succeed  without  your  assistance,  however.  I  will  call 
you." 

This  being  agreed  upon,  Turpin  opened  thg  door  with 
great  suddenness,  and  glided  into  the  room. 

His  companions  closed  the  door  after  hi-n,  so  that, 
should  the  parson  utter  any  sound,  it  would  ot  penetrate 
into  the  building. 

Whether  Parson  Martext  had  not  stopped  drinking 
since  Turpin  looked  in  at  the  window  and  saw  him  so  en- 
gaged, or  whether  he  had  iust  got  up  again  to  ha^e 
another  refresher,  is  hard  to  say. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  decantej  was  again  at  his  lips. 

With  three  strides  Dick  crossed  the  apartment,  and 
then,  in  a  suppressed  but  emphatic  tone,  he  said  : 

"  Silence,  on  your  life !  If  you  utter  a  sound,  yotJ  are  a 
dead  man !" 

The  sudden  change  which  came  over  the  parson's  f-^^ce 
upon  hearing  these  words,  and  upon  fiudiug  bimtitnf 
suddenly  confronted  by  Turpin,  when  he  firmly  believed 
he  was  alone,  was  really  most  ludicrous  to  witness. 

His  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  decanter,  and 
the  fragile  vessel  would  certainly  have  reached  the  ground ' 
with  a  terrific  crash,  had  not  Turpin  had  the  presence  of 
mind  and  the  promptitude  of  action  to  dart  forw^d  and 
catch  it  as  it  fell. 

Tbe  parson  opened  and  shut  his  mould  a  great  many 
Umes  in  succession,  like  some  huge  fish  gasping  cIt> 
siporately  for  breath. 


But  he  uttered  no  sound. 

"  Silence !"  cried  Dick  again,  as  he  placed  the  decautol 
on  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  book-case  and  presented  a 
p<stol  to  the  parson's  head.  "  This  is  loaded  io  the 
muzzle,  and,  if  you  utter  a  sound  above  s  whisper,  I  will 
scatter  your  brains  on  the  floor !" 

The  parwn  had  by  no  means  got  over  tne  tenpor  which 
-the  sudden  appearance  of  Turpin  had  caused,  and  this 
!<ut  horrible  threat,  uHered  as  it  was  in  a  most  deliberate 
8ci  cold-blooded  tone,  made  him  still  more  alarmed. 

His  legs  shook  about  under  him  as  thou;<h  they  were 
laing  on  wii-es,  and  he  appeared  to  -s  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  to  the  grouud. 

"Sit  down  !"  said  Turpin,  pointing  to  the  arm-chair — 
"  sit  down  tliis  instant ! — refuse  at  your  peril !" 

Mr.  JIartext  made  many  efforts  to  gasp  out  a  reply,  but 
failed  entirelji. 

By  clutching  hold  of  the  table  with  his  hands,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  chair,  into  which  he  sank  as  though 
suddenly  deprived  of  life. 

Content  with  the  success  he  had  already  met  with, 
Turpin  lowered  his  pistol. 

This  caused  the  parson  to  revive,  and,  being  fearful 
that  he  would  utter  a  wj,  Turpin  hastily  raised  it  again, 
and  renewed  his  threats. 

"Now,"  he  added,  "do  not  give  way  so  much  to 
alarm.  I  don't  intend  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service.  Do  you  un- 
deratand  fully  what  I  am  saying  ?" 

The  parson's  teeth  chattered  together  like  castanets, 
and  he  nodded  his  head  and  kept  time  to  them. 

Turpin  took  this  for  an  aliirmative  sign,  and  con 
tinned : 

"  The  service  I  want  you  to  perform  will  do  you  no 
particular  hanu,  but  will  render  me  a  very  great  deal  of 
good ;  and  I  come  to  offer  you  the  alternative  of  doing  juat 
what  I  desire,  or  sitting  there  and  having  your  brains 
blown  out !" 

Evidently  the  parson  prized  his  brains  as  being  a  very 
valuable  article,  for  the  least  mention  of  doing  tiiem  any 
injury  put  him  'n  a  terrible  fright. 

He  nodded  Ma  head,  and  chattered  his  teeth  more 
violently  than  't-efore. 

While  he  y:f-s  in  this  abject  state  of  fear,  he  would 
hapdly  be  able  to  do  what  waa  required,  so  Turpin  endea- 
voured to  reaanure  him. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 

"  Mr.  Martext,"  said  Dicls:,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "  i  hnve 
been  obliged  to  present  myself  before  you  in  a  very  rough 
way,  which  I  jan't  help.  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  wish  to  do  j^ou  an  injury, — I  have  too  much  respect  fos 
you  !  You  a'-e  quite  safe,  and  in  no  danger,  provided  you 
are  silent  and  comply  with  my  demand." 

"  Who  are  you  ? — what  do  you  want  ?"  the  parson  at 
last  managed  *o  get  out. 

"  That  yes  iihall  know  in  good  time.  I  want  first  of  all 
to  be  sure  ihat  you  perfectly  understand  what  I  aai 
saying." 

"1  do-Id-.!" 

"  Very  weh  then.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  my  face, 
for  you  have  seen  me  before  i>o  yoa  recognise 
me  ?" 

Mr.  Martext  slowly  shook  his  hesA. 

"  You  don't  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  your  t^eraory  is  defective  1  icust  remind  you 
of  something.  *^o  you  remember  performing  tfie  mar- 
riagf"  ceremony  .'.nee  in  Enfield  Chase  ?" 

This  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  reminiscence.  A 
greenish  tinge  seemed  to  creep  over  the  parson's  yellow, 
^rfnkled  countenance. 

Ke  trembled  excessively,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
as  though  Le  was  about  to  faint. 

"Beware!"  said  Turpin.  "Do  you,  or  do  yoi?  not, 
remember  the  circumstance  J  have  just  meaiioned  ? 
Answer  me  at  isuce !" 

"I— I— I  do." 

'  '  Well,  then,  answer  me  efil*  truthfully .  Do  you  con- 
sidei  *-liat  marriage,  as  pesiotitxed  by  you,  lawful  and 
binding ,""' 

This  was  a  question  that  the  parson  did  not  relish. 

He  remained  silent. 

Dick  repeated  his  question,  biit  this  tini»  U»  a  Qntcm 
tone  of  voice. 
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"  I  would  rather  not  give  my  opinion  upon  the  point," 
Ur.  Martext  at  length  said. 

"  But  I  insist  upon  it !"  said  Turpin.  "  And  if  you 
don't  answer  me,  say  the  shortest  prayer  you  know—  you 
will  be  a  dead  man !" 

"My  opinion  is  not  worth  much  when  it  is  given,"  hs 
said,  rather  isoCe  quick'y. 

"I  am  the  best  judge  ot  thai!"  rejoined  Turpla.  -to 
it  lawful  and  binding,  or  not?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is." 

"And  a  very  good  confession  a  ia,  too,  [fefcoagt.  yoo 
ma^    ot  think  it " 

"I  should  be  ruined," exclaimed  the  p;ir8on,  "if  it  once 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  bishop  Ifeat  I  had  performed  the 
marriage  in  such  an  irregular  way !'' 

"  But  I  will  take  care  he  knows  noihing  about  it !" 
said  Turpin.  "  I  am  very  glad  you  ha'/n  made  the  ad- 
mission you  have,  beeaase  now  you  can  have  no  veason 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  my  request." 

The  parson  looked  uneasy. 

"  You  say  the  ceremony  was  irregular,"  said  Turpin, 
"  and  so  does  the  lady.  You  omitted  to  furniib  us  with 
any  certificate,  and  now  I  require  one." 

The  look  of  uneasiness  on  the  parson's  countenance 
cnanged  to  one  of  the  blackest  horror. 

Turpin  noticed  the  change,  but  went  on  neverthe- 
less. 

"Now,  Mr.  Martext,  1  give  you  your  choice  of  two 
evils.  Here  is  a  loaded  pistol  before  you  !  On  the  table 
is  paper  and  writing  materials !  Write  out  this  moment 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage  you  performed  in  Enfield 
Chase— or,  if  you  refuse,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  so 
sure  as  you  are  a  living,  breathing  man  at  this  instant !" 

"  But  what  you  ask  me  to  do  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  perfect  ruin  to  myself  !"  moaned  Mr.  Martext. 

"  Nonsense !  You  will  never  get  into  any  trouble 
about  it !     Write  the  certificate!" 

"  I  can't — I  can't  write  a  certificate  so  long  after  the 
ceremony !     It  ought  to  have  been  doucj  at  the  time." 

"Beware!"  said  Dick.  "I  will  not  be  trifled  with ! 
You  know  the  consequences  of  a  refusal !  Comply,  or 
make  up  your  mind  to  immediate  death  !" 

The  parson  looked  into  the  highwayman's  countenance, 
and  noticed  its  fixed  and  resolute  expression. 

The  decisive  way  in  which  the  last  words  had  been 
nttered  couJd  not  be  overlooked. 

Then  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  dreadful  pistol. 

He  imagined  he  could  see  into  the  barrel  of  it. 

Literally,  death  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 

"  To  save  my  life,"  he  groaned  at  last,  "  I  would  do 
anything!     I  will  write  the  paper  you  want !" 

"  You  have  come  to  a  wiae  detenuination,"  responded 
Dick.  "  Beware  how  you  attempt  to  deceive  me,  for  so 
sure  as  you  do,  your  fate  shall  bo  siu-h  that  all  men  will 
Bhudder  when  tney  hear  it  meutiout"!  !" 

Mr.  Martext  broke  out  into  a  c>>!d  sweat,  and  made 
«ever»l  ineffectual  efforts  to  pick  a  quill  pen  up  from  the 
table. 

For  a  long  time  his  hand  trembled  so  eicowively  that 
he  could  not. 

Succeeding  at  last,  he  took  it  up,  and  Dick  spread  out  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  before  him. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "write  on  this  the  particulars  I  re- 
quire." 

"  It  will  be  no  good  if  I  do,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we 
must  have  the  proper  book." 

"Where  is  it  ?" 

"  At  the  church." 

"  Come,  then,  we  must  go  thsiw  and  fetch  it  ?" 

"It  is  impossible — the  sexton  has  the  keys!" 

"Well,  then,  write  upon  that  piece  of  blank  paper  whai, 
1  require;  it  will  answer  my  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt! 
What  I  want  yoo  to  express  is,  that  you  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  according  to  proper  form,  an.l  that 
the  parties  are  really  and  truly  man  and  wife ;  and  that 
paper  you  must  sign !" 

The  parson  finally,  thougn  not  until  he  had  been 
threatened  with  the  pistol,  wrote  out  the  document  the 
highwayman  required,  and  placed  his  signature  at  the 
foot  of  it. 

Dick  picked  it  up  in  triumph,  &ud  hastily  ran  his  eye 
over  it 

All  was  perfectly  correct,  though  the  parson's  hand- 
wrjt'ng  U>oked  very  shaky  and  uncertain  in  places. 


"Now,"  said  Turpin,  "I  have  a  few  words  to  add 
before  I  go.  This  little  piece  of  paper  which  I  have 
forced  you  to  write  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  you 
can  possibly  imagine  ;  now  I  have  got  it  I  am  very  thank- 
ful, and  disposed  to  show  my  gratitude  toward'S  you ;  this 
I  am  willing  to  do  in  a  substantial  manner  if  you  will 
give  me  your  word  that  you  will  raise  no  alarm,  and  will 
say  norhing  about  what  nas  taken  place  to-night  I  wiU 
leave  you,  and  when  i  have  been  gone  five  mmutes  open 
your  window,  and  on  the  ledge  outside  you  will  find  some- 
thing that  will  atone  for  the  terror  you  have  had  t.o-night, 
and  the  trouble  you  had  some  time  ago." 

Turpin  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reply  tHe  parson 
seamed  inclined  to  make,  but  backed  out  of  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door  after  him. 

"  I  have  got  the  paper !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  ot  triumph, 
to  his  two  companions.  "  I  have  managed  capitally  ;  but 
the  sooner  we  are  out  of  the  house  the  better !  You,  Tom, 
lead  the  way — I  am  too  excited  to  do  so  myself  !" 

Tom  obeyed,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  they  were 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  Dick  explained  to  his 
comrades  the  nature  of  thii  promise  he  had  made  to  the 
parson. 

They  thought  he  had  done  perfectly  right,  and  they 
hurried  off  to  where  Sixteen-ytriug  Jack  was  waiting. 

From  him  they  obtained  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
gold,  which  they  carried  and  placed  upon  the  window 
sill. 

This  done,  they  mounted  their  steeds  with  all  possible 
expedition  and  galloped  off. 

"  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,"  Turpin  exclaimed, 
"  although  we  have  been  lucky  enough  to  succeed  so  far ! 
Now  we  have  got  this  certificate  we  must  make  use  of  it 
in  the  best  possible  manner !" 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  We  must  make  our  way  to  London,  and  engage  some 
solicitor  to  appear  on  Maud's  behalf  ;  to  him  we  will  give 
this  certificate,  and  explain  all  the  facts  of  the  case! 
Luckily  we  have  money  enough  loft  to  give  him  a  hand- 
some fee." 

"  But  will  it  not  be  highly  dangerous  to  return  to 
London  to-night,"  asked  Tom  King,  "or  I  should  say 
this  morning — for  morning  it  really  ia  ?" 

"  It  would  not  take  us  long." 

"  True ;  but  then  there  would  be  the  difficulty  as  to 
how  we  should  dispose  of  ourselves  during  the  day ;  if 
you  will  take  my  advice  you  wiU  spend  a  few  houra  in 
Enfield  Chase,  which  will  enable  us  to  thoroughly  mature 
our  plans  before  we  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution." 

"  But  1  don't  like  the  delay,"  said  Dick  :  "I  am  all 
impatience  now  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  termination." 

"  1  know  you  are ;  but  nothing  will  be  gained  by  being 
rash ;  allow  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  me  on  this  occasion 
— I  am  not  so  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  my  feelings  as 
yourself." 

"And  you  think  our  visit  to  London  had  bettor  be 
postponed  ?" 

"  Yes,  until  nightfall,  or  rather  uhtll  dark.  We  will 
set  off  then,  and  we  sball  have  the  advantage  of  arrang- 
ing our  business  with  the  solicitor*  at  a  time  when  few 
people  will  be  abroad,  and  when  we  shall  be  in  little 
danger  of  recognition." 

"As  ycu  will,"  replied  Turpin.  "Perhaps  it  would  be 
best,  tJjsv^h  I  ceafess  I  find  myself  unai-.e  to  ««»  it" 
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These  wo.^-.ls  were  considered  sufficient  to  settle  the 
matter,  and  Dick  Turptn  and  his  comrades  turned  their 
horses'  hea^  in  the  direction  of  Enfield  Cha.se. 

They  reached  the  friendly  shadow  of  the  trees  without 
meeting  with  an  interruption  of  any  kind. 

"Safe  at  last!"  said  Tom  King.  "Some  time  will 
have  to  elapse  before  daylight  comes.  But  never  mind — 
wo  can  rest  I  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  we  have  got.  Who  can  teU  what  circum- 
stances may  arise,  making  rest  or  sleep  a  matter  of  total 
impossibility  ?" 

The  three  highwaymen  fully  felt  tbe 
remark. 
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■'We  must  find  some  place  of  shelter,"  said  Claude. 

"  I  propose  we  remain  beneath  the  trees.  It  is  not  so 
rery  cold,  and  we  shall  be  safer  in  case  of  an  attack  than 
we  shonold  be  in  a  cavers  or  any  similar  place,"  said  Tom 
King. 

"  No  cavern,"  exclaimed  Tnrpin — "  no  cavern  lor  me ! 
I  cannot  rest  if  there  is  anything  more  above  me  than  the 
tree  tops!  We  shall  be  able  th''^^  to  keep  near  ou» 
steeds." 

Turpin  could  not  bear  the  '^ma  of  entering  a  cavern 
but  for  other  reasons  than  the  one  he  gave  his  o***^! 
rades. 

There  was  not  a  sin^D  ot>iect  around  him  that  did  not 
serve  to  bring  Maud  vividly  before  his  mind. 

He  thought  of  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  In  (M 
Enfield  Chase,  with  Maud  for  a  companion. 

Now  she  was  lingering  and  pining  in  a  Newgate 
cell. 

This  was  a  thought  which  almost  drove  the  gallant 
highwayman  into  madness. 

His  blood  bounded  nilhin  his  veins,  and  every  nerve 
throbbed  like  an  artery. 

la  the  meanwhile,  the  four  friends  penetrated  rather 
deeply  into  the  wood,  and  finally  paused  upon  the  bank 
of  one  of  those  beautiful,  picturesque  little  deUs  with 
which  the  place  abounded. 

After  a  brief  deliberation,  they  resolved  to  take  up 
their  quarters  here,  and  descended  accordiup^ly. 

The  bottom  of  the  dell  was  covered  with  soft,  green 
grass,  which  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  horses,  and 
there  was  also  a  tiny  stream,  which  fell  down  one  side 
in  a  kind  of  mimic  cascade. 

That  they  would  be  able  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able here  there  could  be  little  doubt. 

They  occupied  the  time  partly  in  considering  over 
their  future  arrangements,  and  partly  in  sleep — each  one 
taking  his  turn  to  keep  watch  and  ward. 

This  was  a  precaution  it  afterwards  appeared  that  could 
have  been  easily  dispensed  wiih. 

The  deep,  delightful  silence  remained  unbroken,  save 
by  those  natural  sounds  which  are  ever  to  be  heard  in 
8uch  a  place. 

It  seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  polioe  officers  had 
quite  forsaken  the  spot. 

This  was  the  case. 

All  those  who  h.'td  been  set  to  perform  the  daty  of 
searching  for  and  capturing  Dick  Turpin  and  his  cosa- 
panions  wei-e,'by  Mr.  Wriggles'sinatiuctions,  coacentrated 
wound  the  prison  of  Newgate. 

Consequently,  only  the  dragoons  remained,  and  too 
long  a  time  bad  elapsed  since  the  highwaymen  had  been 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Enfield  for  the  soldiers 
to  bo  particularly  on  the  look-out. 

All  promised  to  go  well. 

Dick's  impatience  increased  as  night  approached,  and 
almost  before  it  was  dark  enough  to  be  prudent  he  in- 
eisted  upon  setting  out  for  London. 

"  UKderstand,"  he  said,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
trees,  "  the  object  we  have  in  view — it  is  to  make  our 
way  with  all  speed  to  London.  Every  precaution  must 
bo  taken  to  guard  against  any  hindrance.  No  matter 
what  adventure  lies  .before  us — no  matter  what  we  see — 
we  must  pass  by  xinheeSi,!"^,  with  our  eyes  closed  to 
everything,  save  our  immediate  purpose. "" 

His  comrades  agreed  unhesitatingly,  for  the^  were 
scarcely  less  interested  in  the  matter  than  their  ca  )tain 
himself. 

Whether  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  so  far  witaout 
meeting  with  some  kind  of  intorrupiiou  was  open  ta  very 
grave  doubts  indeed. 

Fortune  favoured  them,  however-. 

By  avoiding  all  the  principal  roada,  and  taking  their 
way  for  the  most  part  over  the  open  country,  they  ai  last 
drew  rein  upon  an  eminence — then  a  little  way  t>t  of 
London,  but  now  completely  surrounded  by  txciiika  »nd 
mortar. 

It  was  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  beii-g  Uttia 
more  than  seven  o'clock. 

But  it  was  as  dark  as  Dick  Turpin  cotild  have  wis'd  (d. 

"I  think  we  had  better  make  some  fresh  arrangeia(  nt," 
caid  Tom  King,  thoughtfully. 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  vtait  the  lawyer.* 

"  Trae." 


"  One  might  pass  undetected,  while  fonr  would  b«  (!H» 

covered." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  the  same  thing  myself,"  re- 
plied Dick. 

"  In  Kiy  judgment,"  replied  Tc  j  King,  "  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  us  to  remain  here  while  you  go  on 
alone,  and  I  say  this  more  out  of  consideration  for  your 
safety  than  my  own." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it !  And  I  too  have  a  regard  for 
your  i»fety." 

"You  ever  had,  captain. ' 

"  I  can  aee  now  that  what  we  originally  intended  is  not 
feasible.  For  all  four  of  us  to  go  to  Lincoln's  Ic>i,  so  far 
from  being  of  the  least  benefit,  would  oe}j  serve  to 
quadruple  the  danger." 

"  And  the  probability  of  detection. 

"Just  80." 

"  How  shall  we  act,  then,  captain  ?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  remain  here,  If  yon  possibly 
can,  until  I  return.  If  you  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
your  position,  fall  back  upon  the  Chase,  and  coviceal 
yourselves  among  its  recesses." 

"  And  so,  when  you  return,  if  you  do  not  find  us  here. 
you  will  make  your  way  to  Eufied  Chase." 

"  I  will." 

"  Then,  wo  thoroughly  understand." 

"  Farewell,  then !" 

"  But  your  disguise?  It  will  be  necessary  for  y*a  to 
ime  one." 

'  1  fear  it  is  impossible." 

"  It  will  never  do  to  enter  London  In  that  attire." 

"  How  can  I  disguise  myself  ?  Where  can  I  procure 
the  necessary  articles  ?" 

"  In  the  night  time  an  elaborate  disguise  is  scarcely 
needed." 

"Right!     Darkness  makes  all  the  difference." 

"Along  c'oak,  such  as  some  horsemen  wear,  which 
will  cover  up  the  whole  of  your  person,  is,  in  reality,  all 
you  need.  You  can  clasp  it  round  your  throat,  and  so 
conceal  your  features." 

"That  does  not  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  hare  no 
su."h  cloak." 

*  But  you  might  obtain  one." 

"How?" 

"  Easily.  You  will  not  ride  far  along  the  Idgh-road 
■vfithout  meeting  some  one  carrying  this  article  of 
apparel." 

"Of  course ! — that  will  be  the  best  and  simplest  plan." 

"  Decidedly !" 

"  Once  more,  then,  I  say  farewell !" 

With  these  words  Dick  Turpin  trotted  off,  leaving  his 
companions  to  await  his  return. 

His  form  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness. 

He  made  his  way  direct  to  the  nearest  high-road, 
resolved  to  put  his  plan  into  execution  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Before  he  had  gone  half  a  mile  after  reachlug  it,  his 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  horses'  footsteps. 

Some  one  was  travelling  rapidly  in  the  same  direction 
as  himself — namely,  towcrds  London. 

Dick  stopped  at  once,  in  order  to  allow  whoever  was 
coming  to  overtake  him. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  only  one  horseman 
was  coming,  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  proceed  at  a  half- 
walk — half- trot,  just  beeping  her  in  motion,  but  no 
more. 

The  night  was  cold  and  rather  frosty,  so  that  Tv.rpin 
fully  expected  to  find  nearly  every  horseman  provided 
with  a  cloak. 

The  traveller  quickly  came  up. 

At  a  glance  Dick  saw  he  wore  a  cloak,  and  that  he  was 
a  stout-built,  apj/arently  middle-aged  man. 

As  the  traveller  passed  by,  Dick  took  oil  hiw  hat,  and, 
making  a  slight  bow,  said  : 

-'  Good  morning,  sir  !" 

The  traveller  did  not  deign  to  take  any  fui^'ier  notice 
of  this  salutation  than  by  turning  rapidly  towc.Fd8  him. 

Then,  to  signify  his  disinclination  to  getting  into  con- 
verra.tioiL,  he  struck  his  horse  with  the  spur  and  went  oa 
at  (•  more  rapid  pace. 

Dick  loosened  the  rein  upon  Black  Bess's  neck. 

In  haJf  a  dozen  bounds  he  overtook  the  oncivii 
traveller,  and,  without  the  sliKhtest  nxfrtion,  kept  pM» 
with  him. 
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"Excuse  me,  sir,''  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  .think  you 
have  acted  somewhat  discourteously  towards  me  !" 

"Well,  perhaps  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  a 
growling  voice,  "  but  it  does  not  do  in  these  days  of  ours 
to  fall  into  tHn  pompau*'  o*  every  person  you  pass  on  the 
bibhway.'' 

"Very  true,""  saidPiok,  "and  the  circumstance  is  much 
to  be  regretted." 

Hearing  Turpin  speak  thus,  the  alarm  which  the 
traveller  had  at  first  felt  subsided. 

"  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  intrude  myself  upon  you," 
continued  Dic^  "  In  fact,  I  will  at  once  fall  back  into 
the  rear  if  you  will  grant  me  the  slight  favour  I  was  about 
to  ask  when  I  first  saluted  you." 

"  As  you  are  evidently  a  gentleman,"  said  the  traveller, 
"your  company  will  be  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise. 
Pray  be  good  enough  to  name  the  favour  which  you  re- 
quire at  ray  hands  ?" 

"  Willingly !     You  wear  a  cloak." 
No.  128.— Black  'iESS. 


and 


it!" 


Eh  ?•' 

I  say  you  wear  a  cloak." 

Well,  sir,  and  what  if  I  do  ?" 

Oh,  nothing  particular,  except  that — =«" 

That  what,  sir?" 

I  want  you  to  lend  it  me." 

Well,  that's  cool,  I'm  d— d  if  it  isn't !" 

Do  you  allude  to  the  weather  ?" 

No— I  don't !    I  allude  to  your  impudence  I ' 

Sir !" 

I  say  what  I  mean!" 

So  do  I !    I  sav  I  am  in  urgent  need  of  your  cloa^ 

fully  mean  it ! 

Oh,  indeed !" 

And  will  you  lend  it  me  ?" 

Ko — I'll  see  you  d — d  first !"  . 

Then,"  added  Turpin,  "  I  must  insist  upon  having 


"  Insist  ?" 


No.  128. 
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'  yes      You  see  this?" 
Dick  presented  a  pistol  as  he  spoke. 
The  traveller  trembled. 
"  Then  you  are  a  highway  lan  after  all  ?" 
"  What  I  am  matters  little  !     I  watt  your  cloiV 
"  Rut  it's  cold,  and  I  cannot  spare  it" 
"1  cannot  he!- '■'iat!" 
"  p_n !» 

'  I  stand  more  In  uecu  of  it  than  jon  ao  yourself  I" 

"  Yes — but  d — n  it,  sir,  is  it  right  or  reasonable  thskt  a 
man  should  give  up  his  cloak  on  a  bitter  cold  night, 
simply  because  he  happens  to  meet  with  an  impudent 
rascal  who  says  he  has  more  urgent  need  for  it  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  can  either  hand  it  to  me,  as  I  requested, 
or  you  can  force  ma  to  take  it  from  you  ;  but,  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  am  determined  to  have  it  I" 

"  D — n  me  if  it  isn't  cool !" 

"If  yon  speak  with  regard  to  the  weather,  I  fully 
agree  with  you!     I  quite  shiver  with  the  cold  !" 

"And  what  the  devil  am  I  to  do  when  I  hare  given  np 
my  cloak  ?" 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied : 

"  The  best  j  ou  can  !" 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  this  isn't  a  good  joke'" 

'I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  inclined  to  make  light  of 
the  transaction!"  replied  Dick,  as  imperturba'^ly  as 
iver. 

"Curse  me!"  cried  the  traveller.  "I  don't  know 
which  to  admire  most,  your  calmness  or  your  impu- 
dence !" 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  debate  over  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
I'll  trouble  you  for  your  cloak!" 

"  Trouble  is  the  word!" 

"  I  won't  insult  you  by  saying  it's  a  pleasure  !" 

The  ti-aveller  laughed,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  You  have  a  villanous  wi^ !"  he  said. 

"Come,  sir,"  exclaimed  Turpin,  "we  are  on  good 
terms  with  each  other  at  last,  and,  such  being  the  case,  I 
hope  such  a  trifle  as  the  surrender  of  your  cloak  will  not 
upset  it !" 

"  Oh,  d— n  you  for  a  knave  ■  Take  the  cloak,  and  don't 
let  me  be  troubled  with  your  company  any  longer !  You 
are  a  great  deal  too  much  Uke  a  highwayman  for  me  to 
care  about  your  society." 

"  It  is  not  always  wise  to  be  candid.  I  might  resent 
your  insinuation,"  said  Turpin,  catching  the  cloak  the 
^aveller  threw  to  him.  "If  I  am  a  highwayman,  I  must 
be  an  eccentric  one  1" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  shall  let  you  pass  on  without  troubling  you 
for  your  purse,  watch,  or  other  valuables !  Good  night, 
sir,  lam  much  obliged  to  you!  If  ever  it  lies  in  my 
power  I  will  return  the  favour !  Anyhow,  when  I  see 
you  again  you  shall  have  your  cloak  back." 

With  these  words,  Dick  Turpin— having  obtained  what 
he  desired— galloped  off,  leaving  the  traveller  to  think 
what  he  might  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  to  get 
home  without  his  cloak  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

CHAPTER   DOL 

bICK  TCRPIN  HAS  AN  INTEKVIKW  WITH  LAWTEB  LAZBXBT, 

IN  Lincoln's  inn. 
Havisq  thus  obtained  the  article  of  attire  of  which  he 
stood  so  much   In  need,   Dick  Turpin  pushed  on  in  a 

tolerably  straight  line  for  his  destination. 

But  not  for  long  could  he  allow  Black  Bess  to  continue 
her  course  at  a  gallop. 

He  drew  in  the  reins  by  degrees,  for,  above  all  thingg, 
he  wished  to  pass  through  the  streets  without  attrap'iug 
attention. 

With  the  fkrkness  hacJ  come  a  sharp  frost,  which 
seemed  every  moment  to  increase  in  intensity. 

The  cold  was  extreme,  and  there  was  a  strong  northerly 
•*  -"*,  blowing,  which  made  travelling  unpleasant  to  «  de- 
gree. 

This,  however,  was  all  the  better  for  the  hiojh  wayman, 
since,  on  such  a  night  as  the  present,  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  be  abroad  who  oould  possibly  remain  within 
doors.  , 

On  hia  way  he  met  with  very  few  people. 

Not  one  of  them  gave  a  single  glance  towftrda  him  ; 
tbey  were  all  too  much  oooupied  in  proteoting  them- 
m1  "OS  from  the  cold. 


Nor  was  there  anything  about  Dick  Turpin's  appear 
ance  to  attract  notice. 

The  long  cloak  was  of  that  description  usually  worn  by 
hoi-oemen. 
J.  More  with  the  view  of  disguising  himself  than  obtain- 
l  ing  protection  from  the  cold,  Dick  had  drawn  the  cloak 
I  close  up  U)  his  neck,  and  secured  it  in  front. 
^  When  {be  broad,  fur-lined  collar  was  turned  up,  all  th« 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  completely  covered. 

Then  the  cloalv,  which  was  of  very  ample  dimensions, 
fell  in  heavy  folds,  completely  conc^aliii^  ^^s  person  down 
to  the  knees. 

The  back  part  rested  gracefully  np^yn  the  crupper  of 
Black  Bess. 

Dick's  intention  was  to  visit  Mr.  Lazenby,  the  lawyer 
who  resided  at  No.  8,  in  the  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  inn, 
and  who  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader. 

Although  he  had  failed  to  do  any  good  in  Tom  King's 
behalf  when  entrusted  with  his  defence,  yet  the  fault  was 
none  of  his  own. 

Dick  knew  this  well,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  let 
him  engage  a  counsel,  and  generally  arrange  for  Maud's 
defence. 

One  very  great  recommendation  was,  that  Dick  felt 
perfectly  certain  that  he  could  trust  him. 

No  matter  how  large  was  the  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  and  no  matter  how  good  was  the  chance  of 
earning  it,  Mr.  Lazenby  would  not  be  tempted  to  stir  an 
inch. 

As  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
streets  became  much  busier,  and  more  thronged  with 
people ;  still,  as  it  was  dusk,  and  as  his  form  was  so  weD 
concealed,  Dick  believed  that  he  stood  a  much  better 
chance  of  remaining  unnoticed  than  he  would  have  done 
had  there  been  but  few  travellers  besides  himself. 

Without  meeting  with  the  least  interruption,  and 
without,  aa  be  firmly  believed,  having  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  anyone,  Dick  Turpin  trotted  gently  down 
Chancery  Lane,  and  stopped  before  that  large  and  ancients 
looking  gateway  which  forms  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
lawyers'  stronghold. 

The  gates  were  closed,  and  the  whole  place  appeared 
to  be  deserted. 

Dick  knew  very  well,  however,  that  thli  was  not  the 
case. 

At  a  certain  hour,  when  a  bell  was  rung,  all  the  gates 
leading  into  Lincoln's  Inn  were  closed,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  pass  either  in  or  out  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  gatekeepers. 

Aware  of  this,  Dick  rapped  loudly  upon  the  huge 
wooden  door,  and  waited  patiently  for  a  response. 

His  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  for  the 
man  who  attended  to  the  gate  had  frequently  to  let  people 
in  and  out. 

Suddenly  the  little  door  let  into  the  large  gate,  and  con- 
trived for  the  convenience  of  persons  on  foot,  was  opened, 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man  bearing  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
appeared  at  the  aperture. 

He  evidently  expected  to  see  some  one  standing  close 
at  hand,  and  for  a  moment  failed  to  perceive  Dick  on 
horseback. 

"  Hallo !"  said  Dick.  "  Open  the  gates — I  have  busi- 
ness inside !" 

The  old  man  raised  his  lantern,  so  that  the  light  fell 
upon  the  forms  of  the  highwayman  and  his  steed. 

"  A  nice  time  o'  night  this,"  he  grumbled,  "  to  have  to 
open  the  big  gates  I  Why,'  it  a'most  breaks  my  back 
every  time  I  do  it  I" 

Diok  glanced  at  the  ponderous  iron-studded  wooden 
doors,  and  could  easily  believe  the  old  man's  assertion. 

Feeling  certain  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  the 
gates  could  be  opened,  and  by  no  means  desiring  to  re- 
main in  the  street  in  the  meanwhile,  he  said  : 

"  I  won't  put  you  to  any  more  trouble  than  I  can  help, 
but  I  have  important  business  with  a  lawyer,  whom  I  must 
see  to-night.  I  skall  not  ba  long ;  and  I  fancy  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  lead  my  horte  through  that  Rttlo  door 
if  you're  agreeable  to  let  me  try." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir — oh  yes  !  Try  by  all  manner  of  Luonns— 
I'm  perfectly  agreeable!"  replied  the  gatekeeper,  in 
quite  a  changed  tone  of  voice. 

He  was  glad  enough  to  be  saved  the  labour  of  tcra« 
ing  the  huge  key,  and  removing  the  ponderous  bolts,  niKl 
bars,  and  ohaina. 
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So,  in  ac  attitude  of  the  greatest  imaginable  respect,  he 
rtoud  aside,  so  as  to  hold  the  door  open,  and  proTeat  it 
from  swinging  shut,  which  it  had  a  tendency  to  ie 

Dick  slipped  quickly  from  the  saddle. 

That  Black  Bess  would  make  her  way  through  '■i:* 
small  aperture  he  did  not  doubt. 

He  patted  her  upon  the  neck,  and  passed  throiii.h  be- 
fore her. 

It  was  difiQcult  for  the  mare  to  follow,  for  the  bottoms  of 
this  little  door  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  but 
about  six  or  eight  inches  above  it,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
she  should  raise  her  feet  to  stop  over  it. 

This,  however,  she  succeeded  in  doing,  and  as  soon  »a 
she  was  fairly  through  the  door,  the  old  man  released  it, 
and  it  closed. 

A  sensation  of  tolerable  security  now  came  over  Dick 
Turpin's  heart. 

While  he  was  in  this  ancient  building,  where  no  persons 
were  allowed  to  intrude,  the  danger  of  Black  Bess  being 
recognised  was  very  slight  indeed. 

"  Ah,  sir !"  said  the  gatekeeper,  admiringly,  "  that's 
what  I  do  call  a  horse,  now  !  Only  think  what  a  world  of 
trouble  she  has  saved  my  poor  old  bones !  There's  not 
many  that  could  be  made  to  do  it !" 

"  I  know  that !"  said  Dick,  with  a  smile,  and  with  a 
slight  touch  of  pride  in  his  tone. 

The  rare  docility  and  sagacity  of  Black  Bess  was 
certainly  one  of  the  bold  highwayman's  weak  points. 

When  anyone  expressed  admiration  at  her  matchless 
qualities,  he  was  sure  to  add  some  words  of  praise  of  his 
own,  and,  as  the  reader  will  be  able  to  remember,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  spoke  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  to 
give  rise  to  suspicion. 

"She's  a  b«»utiful-looking  creature,  too!"  continued 
the  gatekeeper,  as  he  allowed  the  light  of  the  lantern  to 
play  upon  her  glossy  skin.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  much 
of  a  judge  in  horseflesh,  but  my  opinion  is  she's  a  real 
beauty !" 

"  She  is  I"  exclaimed  Dick,  with  sparkling  eyes  "  She 
has  no  flaw — no  blemish,  and  lier  speed  and  endurance 
have  never  had  an  equal!  aod,  when  she  has  gone,  never 

wiur 

"  you're  going  on  busiaess,  sir,  to  any  of  the 
ctiambers  in  the  Inn,  I'll  take  care  of  her  the  while,  if  you 
wish." 

Dick  hesitated  a  moment,  and  felt  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  accept  this  proposal,  but  a  second  glance  into  the 
old  man's  countenance,  which  was  now  more  plainly  re^ 
vealed  to  him  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  induced  him  to 
change  his  half-formed  determinatioa. 

"No,"  he  said — "it  is  not  necessary.  She  is  quiet.  I 
shaU  not  wait  long." 

"  Very  good,  sir !"  said  the  old  man,  humbly.  "  I  hope 
yonll  excuse  me  for  speaking !" 

"There's  no  harm  done,"  said  Dick.  "Just  bo  in 
readiness  to  let  me  out  when  I  return.    I  sha'n't  be  long." 

"Very  good,  sir — but  it's  a  tremehdous  cold  night  !" 

"  True,  and  when  I  leave  you  shall  drink  my  health  in 
something  that  will  warm  your  old  blood  (or  this  night  at 
least !" 

With  these  words  Dick  Turpin  led  bis  mare  by  the 
bridle  to  that  paved  area  which  is  called  the  Old  Square. 

The  old  gatekeeper  stood  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  able  to  command  a  view  of  the  direction  turpin 
took. 

His  face  wore  a  strange  expression,  and  muttered  words 
came  from  his  lips. 

"  I  wonder  who  the  ieuce  he  is  ?"  he  said,  presently,  in 
a  louder  tone.  "  Hs's  some  one  uncommon,  I'm  quite 
sure  of  that.  And  there's  that  horse,  too.  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  any  four-legged  animal,  except  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  could  have  passed  through  that  door  in  such  a 
sensible  way.  I  have  my  suspicions-  Sujq^sse  now  that 
that  should  be  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

This  was  a  startling  a\i\  X)3it'""',  and  the  old  man  strOK&,J 
his  chin  in  desp  reflection 

"  Such  c  thiag  is  more  :ai  likeiy,"  he  salil.  •'  He  is 
bold  and  daring  enough  to  make  hid  way  even  into 
Lincoln'(.i  ion !  And  that's  a  black  horse,  and  1  have 
heard  teli  of  some  extraordinary  things  done  by  a  m&re~- 
Black  Bess — that  they  ^y  Dick  Turpin  rides  on.  Perhaps 
that's  her.  I  wish  I  knew  for  certain.  If  I  did,  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  for  me  !" 

For  tiie  present,  however,  we  will  leave  th«  old  gate- 
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keeper  to  his  speculations  and  suspicions,  while  we  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Dick  Turpin. 

_  Although  the  square  was  very  dark,  the  only  lllumtna- 
tion  k.i'>.j  that  which  caiie  from  some  few  windows,  he 
made  his  way  with  readiness  and  certainty  to  No.  8, 
which  was  the  house  where  Mr.  Lazenby's  chambers  were 
situated. 

The  front  door  was  wide  open,  as  is  always  the  case. 

Dick  patted  his  mare  upon  the  neck,  and  in  r.  Sv.^f,r6ssed 
voioc,  he  said,  addFessing  her : 

"  Wait  here  Bess,  my  lass,  till  I  ro-ani  r" 

Whether  the  highwayman's  mare  really  oadeMtood  this 
injunction  we  cannot  say.  Evidently,  however,  if  she  did 
not  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  words,  she  did  the  tone 
in  which  tliey  were  spoken. 

She  understood,  too,  the  caress,  and  rubbed  her  kead 
gently  against  her  master's  breast,  as  was  her  wont. 

Patting  her  once  more,  Turpin  hastily  passed  through 
the  doorway  of  No.  8,  and  ascended  the  staircase  whioh 
was  just  opposite  to  him. 

Black  Bess  remained  perfectly  still,  in  the  same  attitude 
as  when  her  master  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  reins. 

She  watched  him  until  the  angle  of  the  staircase  hid 
him  from  her  sight. 

Never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  the  old  man  at  the 
gate  had  any  suspicions  of  his  identity,  and  being  under 
the  impression  that  few  people  would  enter  the  Inn  at 
that  hour,  Dick  Turpin  felt  quite  secure  in  leaving  Black 
Bess  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  for  he  knew 
that  he  could  trust  her  to  remain  in  one  spot  and  not  stray 
away. 

With  great  nimbleness  and  alacrity  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  and,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  flight,  he  paused 
before  that  door  upon  which  the  lawyer's  name  was 
painted. 

He  rapped  smartly  with  his  knuckles,  and,  as  he 
listened  for  the  approach  of  some  one  to  respond  to  hb 
summons,  he  heard  a  confused  noise  within. 

Of  what  character  it  was,  be  was  unable  to  form  an 
opinion,  nor  was  he  allowed  much  time  fw  speculating 
Hpon  tlie  matter. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  shrivelled-up  lorm  of 
the  avaricious  old  lawyer  appeared  upon  the  threshold 

"  It's  all  right.  The !"  said  Dick,  making  use  of  the  very 
same  words  as  Claude  did  on  the  occasion  of  his  formei 
visit. 

The  lawyer  started,  and  holding  up  the  candle  some- 
what higher,  peered  inquisitively  into  the  countenance  of 
the  highwayman. 

Dick  turned  back  the  coUar  of  his  coat  and  lifted  his 
hat,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  seen  all  the  more  easily,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  he  said  : 

"  You  remember  me,  do  you  not  ?" 

"I  do,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lazenby.     "  You  are     — " 
Never  mind  who,"  added  Dick,   hastily,  fearful   lest 
his    name    should    be    overheard.      "I   have   particular 
business  for  you,  and  I  can  pay  you  well." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt !"  said  the  lawyer.  "  You  always 
do  pay  well,  and  so  you  ought  for  such  service  as  you  get. 
Come  in,  by  all  means." 

Dick  Turpin  followed  Mr.  Lazenby  into  his  inner 
or  private  room,  where  his  important  consultations  weru 
held. 

"Now,"  he  said,  seating  himself  in  a  chair,  "lam  at 
your  service.     Espliiin  what  you  want." 

Dick  knew  very  well  the  old  man's  avaricious  nature, 
and  so,  without  further  preface,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  bag  of  gold,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  him- 
self with,  and  tossing  it  on  to  the  table,  so  that  its  golden 
contents  should  make  a  pleasant  jingling  sound,  he 
said : 

"  There's  a  trifle  as  an  earnest  towards  tne  money  1  am 
going  to  pay  you  for  the  service  I  require." 

The  sordid  heart  of  the  xiserly  lawyer  quickened  its 
action,  and  sepfe  a  faint  Sush  of  colour  into  his  cheefks. 

His  eyes  brightened ;  but,  as  if  by  magic,  this  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  disappeared,  and  the  hand  which  he 
h  d  held  out,  as  if  to  clutch  the  bag  of  gold,  he  let  fall  bj 
hia  cide 

"What  ails  you?"  said  Dick,  quickly— -•"  what-*  th«; 
jiatter  ?" 

"  You  offer  to  pay  largely  if  that  is  but  an  earnest  ol 
what  you  intend  to  give.  The  service  may  be  too  dan- 
gerous at  any  price !" 
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"  Have  no  fears  on  that  head !"  said  Dick,  endeavour- 
ing to  reassure  him.  "My  wife  has  been  made  prisoner 
and  confined  in  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  being  my  ao- 
oomplice." 

"  But  that's  impossible  I"  said  the  lawyer,  quickly. 
"  By  English  law,  a  wife  is  bound  to  succour  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  cannot  be  his  accomplice." 

"I  know  that  full  well,"  replied  Turpin,  "but  8he'« 
a  prisoner  nevertheless !" 

"  Then  it  is  upon  a  groundless  charge,'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  as  much— it  makeb  me 
feel  more  sanguine  respecting  her  acquittal." 

•'  But  if  she  is  your  wife."  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  why 
suffer  her  to  remain  in  confinement?" 

"There  is  the  difficulty!"  was  the  reply.  "They 
will  not  take  either  my  word  or  hers.  They  say  she  is 
not  my  wife,  and  demand  a  proof  that  she  is." 

"  Oh  !  I  see  !     Then  that  may  be  awkward." 

*'  It  may  be.  Yet  here  is  a  certificate  from  the  parson 
who  performed  the  ceremony.  I  believe  she  will  be 
brought  up  for  trial  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  must 
«Bgage  a  counsel  to  defend  her  and  obtain  her  acquittal ! ' ' 

••I  will  do  it,"  said  the  lawyer,  at  once  pocketing  the 
bag  of  gold — "  I  will  do  it.    Don't  be  afraid  of  that !" 

•'  You  cannot  tell  how  muoh  my  heart  is  lightened  by 
that  simple  observation  on  your  part !" 

"  The  service  is  a  simple  one,  and  the  marriage  can 
be  easily  proved." 

"  And  when  that  is  done  she  will  be  set  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  But  what  price  do  you  intend  to  pay 
for  this  ?" 

"  You  shall  name  your  own  terms,"  said  the  highway- 
man, •*  let  them  be  what  they  will !  Obtain  her  liberation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment — prove  to  all  the  world 
that  she  is  my  wife,  and  make  it  an  impossibility  for  her 
to  bo  again  brought  up  on  the  same  charge,  and  your  de* 
mauds,  however  great  they  may  be,  shall  be-^— " 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  was  never  uttered. 

Dick  paused  suddenly,  with  half-opened  lips,  and  then 
started  to  his  feet. 

The  lawyer,  too,  seemed  to  collapse  and  sink  into  the 
antique  chair  on  which  he  sat,  while  his  face  became 
Bxpressive  of  the  utmost  consternation. 

For  a  sound  scoh  as  neither  had  heard  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  before  came  upon  their  ears,  and 
some  moments  elapsed  before  Dick  Turpin  could  re- 
cover himself  sufiSciently  to  decide  as  to  what  this 
sound  really  was. 

CHAPTER  DCII. 

BOTH  DICK  TUEPIU  AND  BLACK  BESS  ABE  MENACED 
BY   A   TEBEIBLE   DANGER. 

To  explain,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  return  to  the 
old  gatekeeper. 

The  notion  that  the  steed  whose  outlines  he  could 
just  dimly  see  was  no  other  than  Black  Bess  having 
once  entered  his  mind,  took  up  a  firm  position  there 
and  would  not  be  dislodged. 

For  a  long  time  he  argued  with  himself  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  his  speculations  being  correct,  but  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

"  I  will  call  in  old  Mike,  the  watchman,"  he  said  at 
length, "  and  take  him  iuto  my  confidence  in  the  matter. 
He's  rather  a  clever  chap,  is  Mike,  and  the  reward  is 
large  enough  to  stand  a  division  between  two  persons. 
Oh !  if  it  should  really  be  Dick  Turpin,  what  an  excel- 
lent thing  it  will  be  for  me !" 

While  speaking  these  words,  the  old  man  bent  his 
steps  to  the  little  door,  which  he  opened. 

He  projected  his  head  through  the  aperture,  and 
looked  up  a,nd  down  the  silent  street. 

A  little  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side,  could  be 
seen  the  outlines  of  one  of  those  wooden  boxes  with 
which  the  watchmen  in  the  lost  century  were  provided. 

A  flickering  oil  lamp  shea  a  dim  and  'ubious  light 
upon  it. 

"I'd  wager  my  heaa  to  a  brass  farthing  that  old  Mike 
is  sitting  down  asleep.  I  know  he  does  take  a  nap  gene- 
rally about  this  time.    I  must  run  across  and  wake  him." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  stepped  out. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  horse 
and  rider  making  their  exit  before  hia  return,  he  care- 
folly  looked  the  door  on  the  outer  side. 


With  nimble  steps  he  crossed  the  road,  and  npoS 
reaching  the  wooden  box,  directed  the  light  of  his  lan- 
tern into  it. 

Seated  in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  would  permit,  was  the  sO°called  guardian  of 
the  night. 

He  used  to  make  his  rounds  eW^S^  L-ur,  and  proclaim 
the  time,  but  as  soon  as  this  duty  was  over  he  regularly 
settled  himself  down  for  a  nap,  waking  always,  from 
long  habit,  at  just  the  right  moment. 

Mike,  the  watchman,  had  buttoned  his  coat  very  tight 
across  his  chest,  and  round  his  mouth  and  nose  he  had 
wound  a  thick  woollen  comforter. 

In  one  hand  he  held  his  rattle,  and  with  the  other  he 
supported  the  side  of  his  head. 
His  lantern  was  suspended  from  the  roof. 
"How  he  does  snore!"  said  the  old  gatekeeper,  as 
the  light  of  the  lantern  fell  on  the  watchman's  face. 
'*  He's  as  sound  asleep  as  a  church  ;  but  I'll  wake  him 
pretty  quick." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  gatekeeper  grinned,  it 
was  evident  that  he  intended  to  play  the  watchman 
some  practical  joke. 

With  a  chuckle,  he  opened  his  lantern  and  took  oat 
the  little  piece  of  candle  it  contained. 

Holding  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  placed 
the  flame  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  end  of  the 
watchman's  nose. 
The  experiment  8ucc?eded  to  admiration. 
Mike  awoke  up  in  a  moment  and  sneezed  awfully. 
"  Hallo  !  murder!"  he  cried.    "What's  that  P" 
"'Tisn't  murder,"  said  the  gatekeeper,  "it's  fire." 
"  Oh,  d— n  it !  it's  yon,  is  it  ?"  said  Mike,  who  was  by 
this  time  wide  awake  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
senses  he  had — "  it's  you,  is  it  ?    Now  what  the  devil 
did  yer  want  to  come  and  play  me  that  trick  for  ?" 

*'  Hush,  Mike !  I  wanted  to  wake  you  without  making 
any  noise.     I've  got  something  very  important  to  say — 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  five  hundred  pound  in  your  pocket !" 
"Oh!  be  aisy  now  !"  exclaimed  Mike.     "Five  hun- 
dred pound  ?     Only  think  o'  that !" 

"  There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  said  the  gate- 
keeper. "  Come  aoroas  with  me  to  the  Inn,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

Without  any  ado,  the  watchman  left  his  post  and  ao- 
companied  the  gatekeeper  across  the  street. 

A  very  few  words  served  to  place  him  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  the  gatekeeper  was  able  to  communicate. 
"  Dick  Tarpin,  is  it  ?    Oh,  we'll  have  him,  niver  fear 
for  that !" 

"  But,  Mike,  do  you  feel  sure  that  it's  Turpin  ?"  asked 
the  gatekeeper.  "  It  would  be  a  very  awkward  thing 
if  we  were  to  make  a  mistake." 

"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  the  horse,  and  I'll  tell  yoa 
for  certain." 
"  Come  on — here  she  is  !" 

"  I  saw  her  once,  and  I  should  know  her  again  from 
a  thousand.  Oh  !  she's  a  beautiful  creeter,  anyway — 
much  too  good  for  a  blackguard  highwayman." 

Both  men  carried  their  lanterns,  and  with  rather  steal- 
thy steps  they  made  their  way  across  the  Old  Square, 
and  paused  close  to  where  Black  Bess  was  still  standing. 
They  were  able  to  cast  a  tolerable  amount  of  light 
upon  the  highwayman's  steed,  and  the  watchman,  after 
an  attentive  observation,  said : 

"  Och  !  by  the  powers,  it's  him  I  I  could  swear  to  that 
horse  bein'  a  mare  better  than  I  could  swear  to  my  own 
father  I" 

"  Could  you  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  divil  a  doubt  about  that  it's  him  I" 
"  Dick  Turpin?'' 

"  Yes,  Dick  Tarpin,  an'  that's  his  mare  Black  Bess !" 
"  Then,"  said  the  gatekeeper,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
solemn  and  impressive  whisper,  "  we  must  nab  him !" 
"  We  must  I"  was  the  equally  emphatic  rejoinder. 
"  But  how  ?" 

"  That's  to  be  considered,  my  jewel !" 
"  Do  you  think  we  can  manage  it,  or  shall  we  get 
some  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  —  no  assistance,  my  bhoy  !  The  moaa 
fingers  there  is  in  this  pie,  the  less  we  shall  get !  Just 
leave  me  to  consider,  will  you  ?"  .        .        •    r 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  not  take  up  maoh  time  about  it,  f  q» 
the  gentleman  told  me  he  should  be  baok  in  a  minate." 
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"  Och  I  Dad  cess  to  the  blackgiiard  if  he  comes  bef oi  ^  1 
have  made  up  my  mind  !  Whisht,  now !  I've  got  it  »t 
last !" 

"  Where— where — where  ?  " 

"  Hold  yoiir  row,  now,  and  I'll  be  either  telling  yoo  • 
Shore,  it's  as  aisy  as  winking  !" 

Th«  gatekeeper  rubbed  his  hands  in  gleeful  anticipa- 
tion. 

•'Shure  now,  isn't  it  that  brute  of  a  baste  ynader  as 
makes  the  highwayman  what  fee  is !  Nosv,  wL-riu  vrould 
this  famous  Dick  "Tarprn  be  if  ais  horse  w»s  took  away 
from  him?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mike  ?" 

*'  Don't  you  understand  ?" 

"No,  not  quite.*" 

"  Well,  then,  can't  y(<u  see  that  if  he  hadn't  got  Bt\«k 
Bess  he'd  be  nabbed  aisy  enough?" 

"  Yea,  but  he  has  got  Bin  ok  Bess." 

"tJnure  enough,  but  we'll  take  it  ofifhim,  ray  bhoy!" 

The  gatekeeper,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You  ought  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  something  of 
ihat  sort !  'That's  a  good  plan !  Suppose,  now,  you  go  and 
catch  the  horse?" 

"  No,  by  the  powers  !  If  we're  to  share  the  reward,  we 
must  share  all  the  risk  and  danger,  without  you'll  agree 
to  divide  it  this  way — I'll  catch  the  horse,  and  you'll  catch 
the  man." 

"  No,  no,  Mike,  that  wouldn't  be  fair !  You  must  re- 
collect that  it  was  a  favour  for  me  to  think  of  you,  and 
not  go  to  anybody  else." 

"  Oh,  be  aisy  now  1  Where  is  there  a  man,  within  a  mile 
of  the  place  anyway,  that  could  have  been  of  so  much 
Bar  vice  ?" 

"  Well,  I  know  all  about  that ;  but  hew  shall  we  catch 
Ike  horse  ?" 

"  Shure,  now,  my  brains  is  as  Wl  of  new  ideas  as  a  piece 
of  old  cheese  is  of  maggots  !" 

"  What  have  you  thought  of  now,  Mike  ?' 

"  Och,  by  St.  Patrick,  I  won't  catch  the  horse— I'll  do 
something  else !" 

"  What  ?'• 

Mike  did  not  reply,  but  thrusting  his  hand  iuto  one  of 
Ae  huge  packets  in  his  coat,  produced  an  immense  clasp 
knife,  which  he  opened  by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  back. 

"  Shure  now,  an'  isn't  that  illegant !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  flourished  the  brightly-polished  blade. 

The  gatekeeper  retreated  a  few  steps  as  he  asked,  with 
evident  trepidation : 

"But  what  is  it  you're  going  to  do  witti  that,  Mike  ?" 

"  Why,  shure  now,  we'll  creep  forward,  and  you  shall 
take  hold  of  the  baste  by  the  bridle,  and  I'll  creep  round 
behind  fcnr,  and  with  this  beautiful  little  toothpick  I'll 
cut  some  cf  the  sinews  in  her  hind  lege.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  scheme,  my  honey  ?  Dick  Tarpin 
will  get  on  the  back  of  Biaok  Bese,  but  it's  divilish  little 
use  she'll  be  to  him!" 

The  gatekeeper  was  not  a  man  who,  in  a  general  Vay, 
stuck  at  trifles,  and  yet  he  shrank  from  the  atrocious 
proposition  of  his  companion.  f 

"  Oh,  Mike  !"  he  said,  "  that's  an  awful  tti»-g  to  do,  and  i 
8Uoh  a  splendid  horse  as  It  is,  too !"  ' 

"Oh!  bad  luck  to  yer  white  hea-^f  What's  a  Horse 
but  a  horse  ?  An'  is  a  nate  Uttle  j^t)  Hke  that  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  getting  fiv^  hundred  pound  ?  Come 
uu,  ye  coward,  or,  be  jaber;^  I'U  do  it  myself  1" 

Jluct^as  he  disliked  *'^e  idea  of  maiming  the  beautiful 
croAtujJe  whose  8»*,ieiousness  and  docility  had  elicited 
aib  utmost  adn>;r.jtiun,  still,  the  prospect  of  dbtaining  five 
hundred  po'_,n,ig  enabled  him  to  banish  his  scruples. 

"  1 ""  _o  coward,  Mike,"  he  said,  "  and  you're  a  liar  if 
f^^    ay  80  !     Come  on — I'm  ready  !" 

"  That's  right,  me  bhoy !  I  see  you've  got  some  pluck, 
ftflher  all !  When  you  once  get  hold  of  the  reins,  cling 
tight!  Niver  mind  if  she  kicks — don't  lo*  go  till  I've 
crippled  her ' 

With  these  words,  the  two  men  placed  their  lanterns  .a 
the  ground  and  stealthily  drew  neaj  to  Black  Bess. 

Little  did  Turpin  dream  of  the  imminent  pori'  with 
which  his  gallant  steed  was  menaced. 

Black  Hess  did  not  attempt  to  move  as  the  two  men, 
with  3uch  di'ibolical  intentions  towards  her,  srept  nearer 
and  nearer. 

"  Now,  tht-n,"  cried  Mike,  the  wiiictiman,  "  I'm  all 
n»i)yi    Just  lay  hold  o' the  rein,  and  I'm  n|;ht !     Tbis 


knife  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  for  I  ground  It  myself  a  fe1» 

hours  back  !     Just  one  stroke  with  it  '11   do  the  btjiness, 
and  the  thousand  pounds  reward  will  be  ours !" 

The  two  villains  were  obliged  to  keep  the  idea  of  the 
reward  before  them,  or  surely  their  better  natures  would 
have  revolted  at  the  bar^-^vrity  thev  were  about  to 
practise. 
\  The  severance  of  some  of  the  tenduuo  in  the  hooks  of 
Black  Bess,  which,  as  the  watchman  had  said,  could"  be 
done  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  would  effectually 
cr:pi>le  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  existence. 

The  mischief  once  done  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
lepaired. 

Surely  some  accidental  circumstance  will  take  place 
that  will  frustrate  the  diabolical  intentions  of  these  two 
mti- 

l<ut  the  Old  Square  was  dark  and  silent,  and  there  were 
no  s'gns  of  aiiy  other  living  beings  in  it  save  the  gate- 
keep 'r  and  the  watchman,  who  had  succeeded  in  theii 
desig  .■  w>  1""  as  to  get  side  by  side  with  the  steed. 

The  gatekw^pei  S*Jretched  oy*-  his  hand  suddenly,  v&d 
took  fiiii    hold  of  the  reir^s. 


CHAPTER    DCIIl. 

DICK  TUItriN  KLfDS  DANGEK  RAPIDLY  THICKENINO  ABOUSD 
HIM. 

"  Have  you  got  the  reins  ?"  said  the  watchman. 

"  Yes." 

"  Hold  tight,  then,  and  I'll  soon  do  the  rest !" 

He  crept  along  towards  the  mare's  hind  legs  aa  he 
spoke. 

Black  Bess  had  allowei  the  gatekeeper  to  take  hold  of 
the  bridle  without  offering  the  least  opposition  to  such  a 
proceeding. 

This  was  strange,  for  in  a  general  way  she  would  not 
suffer  anyone  to  touch  her  sa  e  her  master,  or  the  person 
into  whose  charge  for  the  time  being  he  had  given  her. 

When  a  stranger  approach  d  she  was  generally  so 
restive,  and  put  on  such  an  aspe  t  of  viciousness,  that  any 
thought  of  taking  hold  of  her  wo  Id  be  abandoned  lup  a 
prudent  man  who  knew  anythiag    bout  horses. 

The  old  gatekeeper  grasped  tht  reins  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  call  forth. 

He  was  determined  that  the  plan  should  not  UH 
through  him. 

But  Black  Bess  tun?ed  her  head. 

She  either  saw  or  felt  the  skmlking  fi^jUre  creepiiu 
round  behind  her 

The  watc"  ..»an  was  hiehW  delighted  when  he  found 
hew  qu'  jy  Black  Bess  stDod,  and  made  sure  of  accom- 
plish jg  his  purpose  with  msch  less  trouble  than  he  had 
locked  forward  to. 

One  more  stop  brought  him  near  enough. 

Raising  his  huge  knife,  he  was  atx)ut  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, whejd  Black  Bess,  disapproving  of  anyone  being  so 
clase,  suddenly  lifted  up  her  feet  and  kicked  out  with 
*,errific  force. 

There  was  a  dull  crash,  a  hideous  cry — half  a  yell  half 
w  groan — another  crash,  and  then  the  watchman  could  be 
seen  lying  on  tke  stones  in  the  square  in  a  confused, 
huddfed-up  heap. 

TImb  kick  had  been  a  most  effective  onea,  *rsd  both  of  tha 
heavy  iron-bound  hoofs  had  struck  him 

It  was  a  just  and  fitting  punishment. 

As  for  the  gatekeeper,  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
sudden  movement  of  Black  Bess  that  he  let  go  the  reins 
in  a  moment,  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  over  and 
over  like  a  b!>.ll,  until  he  was  brought  to  a  stop  with  great 
suddenness  by  a  brick   wall. 

There  he  lay,  more  dead  than  alive,  irembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

Dolorous  groans  came  from  the  watchman's  lips  as  ha 
writhec^  upon  the  otround  like  some  reptile  in  its  death 
agony. 

Black  Bess,  now  greatly  excited,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  comprehending  her  danger,  no  longer  stood  still, 
a8  she  had  done  until  interfered  with,  but  walked  slowly 
and  deliberately  to  the  door  of  No.  8,  where  she  had  seen 
her  master  enter. 

She  passed  through  the  doorway,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  which  were  broad  and  straight 

Bat  the  noiae  which  her  feet  produced  upon  U"»  wooi 
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irork  waa  something  terrific,  more  especially  as  the  whole 
place  was  so  silent 

The  sound  apparently  alarmed  her,  for  she  paused  at 
the  angJ«  of  the  staircase  where  ihe  htii  «eea  Dick  Turpin 
disappear. 

These  were  the  sounds  which  had  come  npton  the  ears 
of  Dick  Turpin  and  Mr.  Lazenby,  and  so  abruptly  put  an 
end  to  their  conference. 

And  truly  they  were  {(tarming  enough,  and  su^'fleJoivt  to 
aii>ase  every  body  in  No.  8. 

Dick  soon  recognised  the  footsteps  of  Black  uoot.,  and 
before  she  had  stopped  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  topmost  flight'of  stairs. 

"  Bemember  all  that  I  have  said !"  he  cried  to  tka 
lawyer,  as  he  descended.  "Obtain  her  acquittal  and 
Uberation,  and  you  shall  name  your  own  reward  !" 

He  did  not  stop  while  speaking  these  words,  and  by 
the  time  the  last  had  left  his  lips  he  had  reached  the  land- 
ing on  the  third  floor. 

The  uproar  below  had  alarmed  an  elderly  lawyer  who 
slept  in  one  of  the  rooms  opening  from  ik 

Dick  just  caught  sigut  of  him. 

He  was  holding  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
was  employed  in  holding  a  curious-looking  dressing-gown 
which  he  had  partly  thrown  over  him. 

"^ood  gracious !"  he  ejaculated.     "  What's  that  ?" 

"  The  detril  /"  said  Dick,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  passing 
him  while  he  spoke,  and  at  the  same  time  dashing  the 
candle  from  the  old  man's  trembling  fingers  with  his  felt 
hat. 

What  might  be  the  result  of  this,  Dick  could  not  wait  to 
see,  because  of  the  terrific  tumult  that  was  taking  place 
below. 

On  the  second  landing,  no  less  than  three  daorg  »tood 
wide  open,  and  upon  the  threshold  of  each  was  ft  aie*nber 
of  some  branch  of  the  legal  profession. 

All  looked  scared  and  anxious. 

Dick  Turpin  dashed  by  them  at  full  speed. 

"Who's  that?"  cried  one.  "There's  robbery,  or 
murder,  or  something  going  on  !    Let  us  follow  hira !" 

"Follow  bed — d!"said  another.  "  It's  no  business  of 
mine,  and  I'm  not  going  to  get  my  head  into  trouble  by 
poking  it  into  matters  that  don't  concern  me  !" 

"So  say  I,"  said  another  voice,  and  two  doors  were 
immediately  closed. 

The  one  who  had  proposed  following  tha  flying  fig-ure 
in  the  cloak,  finding  himself  thus  deserted  S>y  his  com- 
panions, altered  his  mind,  and  very  prudently  OAiered  bis 
own  room  again. 

On  the  first  landing  was  Turpin's  greatest  danger. 

Here  everyone  was  aroused,  and,  what  was  more,  they 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  terrific,  because  unusual, 
noise  they  had  heard. 

Black  Bess  could  be  seen  standing  just  in  the  angle  of 
the  staircase. 

"  Why,  shoot  me  if  it  isn't  a  horse !"  Dick  heard  some 
one  cry  jtist  as  hejreached  this  spot. 

The  man  who  spoke  was  near  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"You're  wrong!"  cried  Dick,  as,  giving  a  sudden 
bound,  he  alighted  just  behind  him — "  you're  wrong,  my 
friend  1     It  isn't  a  horse — it's  a  mare !" 

He  accompanied  these  words  with  such  a  hard  smack 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  discoverer,  that  he  fell 
down  at  once  as  though  shot. 

Dick  was  surprised  to  see  Black  Bess  standing  there, 
and  was  certain  that  something  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature  had  taken  place. 

He  was  quickly  by  her  side,  however,  and,  taking  hold 
of  the  bridle,  easily  led  her  down  the  stairs  agaiu. 

Those  above  looked  down  curiously,  but  made  no  ag- 
gressive demonstration. 

In  another  naoment  Dick  reachetl  the  front  door  ol  No. 
8,  and  Wfts  about  to  emerge  into  the  square,  when  he 
heard  the  hasty  rushing  o!  many  feet,  and  shoi\te  fiom 
excited  persons 

"•Confusion  !'■  ne  exclaimed.  "  The  whole  place  has 
been  alarmed !     What  in  the  world  has  happened  ?'' 

He  looked  out  of  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

"  That's  him ! — there  he  is  !  I  8i,e  him  !"  criea  4.  voice. 
"  This  way !     He's  caught  at  last '" 

"  la  he  ?"  said  Dick,  an^  ^  he  sp^ke,  he  slammed  shut 
the  door  of  No.  8.  d  tonied  the  key  in  i^o  lock  in  a 
moment. 

<^  the  same  time,  bis  hand  came  in  co^taot  >»*ib  a 


chain,  which  he  placed  across  it,  and  than  he  ^C\  1x9 
bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  the  footsteps  paused  on 
the  outside,  and  some  heavy  blows  were  rained  upon  tne 
door. 

"  Open  in  the  King's  name!"  cf^ed  a  loud  voice.  "Dick 
Turpin,  you  are  known,  and  we  call  upon  you  to  sur- 
render !  If  you  resist  your  death  will  be  en  your  own 
head !" 

To  this  tormola  the  highirayman  ntuv  bo  sort  of  at- 
tention. 

He  looked  around  him  anxiously 

His  heart  fiuttered  strangely  within  his  breast. 

Had  he  been  alone,  the  case  would  have  been  desperate ; 
still,  he  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  making  his 
escape. 

Now  that  he  was  hampered  with  Black  Bess,  however, 
his  capture  seemed  certain,  without  he  chose  to  abandon 
her,  and  tha,t  was  what  Dick  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
under  any  circumstances. 

But,  imprisoned  in  that  narrow  space,  and  with  many 
persons  in  the  house  besides,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

A  little  oil  lamp  placed  upon  a  bracket  near  the  foot  of 
tbe  staircase  gave  forth  a  slight  amount  of  illumination 
— sufficient,  however,  to  show  Dick  that  there  were  two 
doors  close  at  hand. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  this  discovery,  the  officers, 
finding  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  summons  to  sur- 
render, sent  a  couple  of  bullets  crashing  through  the 
front  door. 

Both  whistled  close  by  Turpin's  head,  but  he  waa  lucky 
enough  to  escape  injury  from  either. 

They  buried  themselves  in  the  woodwork  of  the  stair- 
case, and  made  a  couple  of  lawyers'  clerks,  who  had  par- 
tially descended,  run  up  the  staircase  again,  with  more 
activity  than  they  had  ever  used  in  their  lives  before. 

It  was  clearly  certain  death  to  remain  for  another 
moment  where  he  now  stood,  and  Turpin  knew  it. 

The  next  bullet  might  put  an  end  to  his  career  ;  or  if 
a  volley  was  fired,  he  could  not  escape. 

With  a  feeling  of  greater  desperation  in  his  mind  than 
he  had  ever  before  experienced,  he  dashed  open  one  of 
the  inner  doors  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

He  led  Black  Bess  in  quickly  after  him,  and  closed  it. 

With  nimble  fingers,  he  secured  it  in  every  way  he  was 
able. 

He  could  only  guess  what  kind  of  place  he  was  in,  for 
he  was  surrounded  now  by  the  profoundest  darkness. 

This  lasted,  however,  but  a  second. 

A  door  was  suddenly  flung  open. 

A  brilliant  light — for  such,  by  comparison  with  the 
darkness,  it  seemed  to  be — streamed  in,  and  Turpin  be- 
held the  figure  of  a  man  within  a  few  paces  of  him. 

He  was  rather  stout  in  the  body,  but  his  legs  were 
ridiculously  thin. 

His  face  was  so  puffed  out  with  fat  that  it  seemed  an 
almost  flat  suriace. 

His  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
extraordinary  apparition  of  a  man  and  a  horse  so  close  to 
him,  his  eyes  goggled  in  a  manner  that  was  fearful  to  be- 
hold. 

A  tremendous  crash  making  Turpin  aware  that  the 
outer  door  had  been  broken  in,  reminded  him  that  he  had 
not  an  instant  to  lose,  and  that  his  life  and  liberty  hung 
upon  the  events  of  the  next  five  minutes. 

CHAPTER    DCIV. 

DICK    TUKflN     GROWS    APPREHENSIVE     Cv^NCEBKING      THE 
FATE   OF   HIS  THREE   COMRADES. 

Striding  forward,  and  leading  Biack  Bess  by  the  bridle, 
Dick  Turpin  advanced  towards  the  inner  room. 

The  fat  lawyer,  who  somehow  with  his  thin  arms  and 
tWt)  legs  looked  like  some  huge  spider,  gradually  re- 
treated. 

Entering  this  inner  room,  Tui-pin,  with  the  rapidity  oJ 
lightning,  closed  the  door  and  secured  it. 

"Sit  Sim,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  lawyer,  "ano 
you  are  safe— no  harm  shall  come  to  you !  But  I  am  a 
desperate  man,  and  if  you  interfere  in  the  least  degree 
witL  my  movements,  the  consequences  will  be  serious,  for, 
rather  than  be  taken,  I  would  blow  your  brains  out  on 
OD  tbe  spot !" 
I      Alarmed  by  this  threateuLag  speocii,  witich  -^i^  uu«i  M 
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with  menacing  tones  and  gpstnres,  the  lawyer  staggered 
Waok  till  he  came  to  the  cLair,  which  he  sank  into  with 
BUfih  Buddenness  that  it  almost  knocked  the  b:'eatii  ont  of 
his  body,  and  made  the  chair  creak  ominously. 

"Sit  there,"  cried  Dick,  "and  you  will  be  anijsst?^ 

The  uproar  outside  was  now  perfectly  prodigioSJ. 

Heavy  blows  wee  struck  upon  the  second  door,  which, 
being  only  of  an  ordinary  character,  was  quickly  de- 
molished. 

The  dense  throng  imcu.,  upon  the  capture  of  thg  bold 
highwayman  pressed  on,  and,  flushed  with  the  success 
Ihey  had  already  met  with  in  overcoming  the  various 
obstacles  in  their  way,  they  commenced  an  attack  upon 
khe  door  opening  into  the  room  in  which  Dick  Turpin 
then  was. 

With  great  rapidity,  and  yet  without  an  exhibition  <1 
any  great  agitation,  t\ye  highwayman,  after  having  satis- 
fied himself  by  one  glance  that  there  was  no  door  leading 
out  of  the  chamber  he  had  now  entered,  made  his  way 
towards  the  window,  which  was  protected  oa  the  Inside 
by  wooden  shutters. 

He  removed  the  fastenings  with  as  much  ease  as  ho  would 
have  done  had  he  been  accustomed  to  the  task. 

Flinging  them  open,  the  window  was  disclosed. 

A  cry  of  joy  then  came  from  Turpin's  lips. 

As  he  had  hoped,  and  yet  hardly  dared  to  expect,  the 
window  was  one  of  those  which  looked  (  ito  Chancery 
Lane. 

The  street  whs  before  him,  and  he  was  divided  from  it 
only  by  a  few  panes  of  glass. 

The  window  was  one  of  a  kind  that  was  common 
enough  in  those  days,  though  seldom  seen  now 

It  did  not  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove  as  windows 
now  generally  do,  nor  open  like  folding  doors,  but  oile 
half  could  be  pushed  back. 

This  was  a  favourable  event  indeed. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  Dick  pushed  open  the 
window  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  lawyer,  Dick  gave 
■jne  bound,  and  seated  himself  in  the  saddle. 

He  backed  Black  Bess  as  close  against  the  wall  opposite 
the  window  as  he  possibly  could,  and  then  uttered  that 
[ow,  chirping  cry  which  the  noble  creature,  knew  so 
,well. 

It  was  while  that  sound  was  issuing  from  Turpin's 
lips  that  the  door  was  dashed  down  by  the  police  officers. 

They  heard  a  clatter  and  a  terrific  rush ;  b\it  before 
they  could  recover  themselves  sufhciently  to  look  round 
them  and  make  out  what  it  was.  Black  Bess,  at  one 
bound,  had  leaped  through  the  window,  and  alighted  in 
the  street. 

She  stumbled  slightly  as  she  descended,  but  did  not 
fall. 

With  cries  of  rage  and  anger,  the  police  officers  clus- 
tered round  the  open  window. 

All  those  who  happened  to  have  firearms  in  their  hands 
fired  at  the  dusky  forms  of  the  highwayman  and  his 
steed. 

But  the  movements  of  Black  Bess  were  too  quick  for 
any  danger  to  result  from  these. 

Dick  now  flattered  himself  that  all  was  well. 

But  a  clattering  sound  in  the  rear  made  him  aware  that 
he  should  have  some  trouble  yet. 

Looking  back,  he  saw  another  party  of  police  officers, 
all  mounted,  coming  at  a  rapid  pace  round  the  comer  of 
Carey  Street. 

They  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  behind 
him. 

The  loud  'Uont  they  all  set  up  let  him  know  at  once 
that  he  was  seen. 

But  Black  Bess,  wuc  uaa  been  much  exclijd,  and, 
indeed,  tei  rifled  by  th^  strange  nature  of  the  events 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  required  no  urging  t  >  make 
good  speed. 

No  sooner  did  she  feel  that  she  was  in  the  open  street, 
and  that  tne  reins  were  hanging  loosely  upon  her  neck, 
than  she  sped  onwards  at  a  speed  that  would  have 
terrified  a  less  desperate  rider  than  was  on  her  back. 

Shooting  across  Hclbom,  Dick  quickly  gained  the  open 
country. 

He  made  his    way   in   a  straight    line    for  lue   little 
«mineuce  upon  which  he  had  left  his  three  comrades  with 
wch  strict  injunctions  to  wait  there  until  his  return. 
ti0  ^as  not  long  in  reaching  this  place;  and  when  he 


gained  it,  so  extraordinary  had  been  the  speed  put  fortfc 
by  Black  Bess  on  this  occasioa,  that  the  police  officers 
were  completely  out  of  sight. 

Dick  reined  her  in  with  some  difficulty 

Having  brought  her  to  a  standstill,  be  looKeci  round 
anxiously,  but  he  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  tiiree 
friends. 

He   whistled  shrilly,   but  no    response    came  to   the 


"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  muttered  Tur- 
pin.  "  What  can  have  occurred  ?  Although  so  much  has 
taken  place,  I  have  not  been  away  so  long  as  I  expected ; 
and  the  coiintry  seems  quiet  enough  all  round.  Surely 
they  cannot  have  been  disturbed !    Where  are  they  ?" 

He  whistled  again,  but  with  no  better  result  than 
before. 

"  They  must  have  considered  it  best  to  return  to  the 
Chase,"  he  said,  at  length ;  but  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  showed  how  doubtful  he  felt  about  the  matter. 

"  We  have  had  one  more  escape,  Bess  !"  he  exclaimed, 
patting  his  mare  upon  the  neck.  "  You  have  saved  me 
on  this  occasion,  for  without  you  I  should  by  this  time 
have  been  a  prisoner." 

He  paused. 

Very  faintly  there  came  upon  bis  ears  a  far-ofif  sound, 
wbkh  he  knew  well  enough  foretold  the  approach  of  his 
enemies. 

"  They  come,  my  lass !"  he  cried,  "  but  they  will  not 
o-v  ertake  us !  There  is  a  long  gallop  before  you,  old  girl, 
but  it  must  be  taken.  No  doubt  I  shall  find  them  all  in 
Enfield  Chase." 

So  saying,  Dick  once  more  allowed  Black  Bess  to  pro- 
eeed. 

She  seemed  glad  enough  to  avail  herself  of  the  per- 
mission, and  galloped  on  as  rapidly  as  before. 

Very  soon  that  faint  sound  which  Dick  had  heard 
became  inaudible. 

At  such  a  pace,  the  distance  intervening  between  there 
and  his  destination  was  quickly  passed  over. 

As  nearly  as  he  ooukl  recollect,  he  went  back  by  the 
same  route  that  Tom  King  had  taken. 

He  met  no  one  in  his  furious  gallop — saw  no  one — nor 
was  he  able  to  find  any  trace  of  his  three  companioua. 

It  was  strange.  But  although  he  had  made  the  ar- 
rangement with  them  to  retire  if  needful,  and  although 
there  was  every  probability  that  they  were  safely  beneath 
the  trees,  he  nevertheless  experienced  a  great  amount  of 
uneasiness. 

At  last  the  borders  were  reached. 

But  all  was  silent.  There  was  not  one  of  them  here  on 
the  watch  ff  r  his  return. 

"If  they  are  in  the  Chase  at  all,"  he  muttered,  "they 
will  be  in  the  little  dell  whore  we  stayed  last ,  but  my 
mind  misgives  me." 

It  was  not  possible  to  proceed  to  the  place  he  had  men- 
tioned while  seated  in  the  saddle,  in  consequence  of  the 
low,  straggling  branches  that  extended  horizontally  from 
some  of  the  trees. 

Therefore  he  dismounted,  and  led  Black  Bess  after 
him. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  little  excavation. 

All  was  dajk  and  silent  here  as  well. 

He  whistlea  again,  but,  as  before,  there  was  no  re- 
sponse to  his  friendly  call. 

Finding  his  forebodings  realised  so  far,  he  bectune  filled 
with  apprehension. 

Still,  he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself  whether  they  were 
there  jr  not,  and  so  rapidly  descended. 

Hr  reached  the  bottom,  and  though  the  place  was  so 
dark,  jret  he  could  see  about  with  tolerable  distinctness. 

It  »iraa  quite  certain  that  his  throe  comoanions  were  not 
ther* 

"  Wh«  i  can  have  happened?"  he  asked.  "  Where  can 
they  be  !•  After  such  strict  injunctions  as  I  gave,  surely 
they  would  not  remove  without  good  cause!  This  is 
worst  of  all.  Not  only  am  I  filled  with  apprehension, 
but  valuable  time  is  bemg  lost,  when  we  ought  to  be 
occupied  in  arranging  our  proceedings  for  the  future." 

He  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  deep  thought,  and 
then  bent  his  steps  towards  the  border  of  the  Chase. 

To  attempt  any  kind  cf  search  among  the  trees  foi 
hifl  companions  would,  he  knew,  be  perfectly  useless- 
and,       reover,  he  was  tolerabiy  certain  that,  unless  cwn 
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pelled,  they  would  not  take  up  their  quartera  any  where 
save  in  the  little  dell. 

What  to  do  now,  in  order  to  rejoin  them,  he  knew  not. 

He  fancied  that  something  of  a  most  disastrous  char- 
acter had  taken  place.  Perhaps  they  had  all  been  cap- 
tured. 

"  I  didn't  think  to  look,"  he  muttered,  "  when  I  was 
on  the  hill,  or  I  might  liare  satisfied  myself  as  to 
whether  an  encounter  had  taken  place  upon  that  spot.  I 
will  return  there.  Perliaps  their  absence  was  only  tem- 
porary.    I  may  find  them  waiting  for  me  if  I  go  back." 

This  was  certainly  what  might  be  considered  a  for- 
lorn hope,  yet  it  was  the  only  one  that  suggested  itself 
to  the  liigliwayman's  mind,  and  so  he  seized  upon  it 
with  the  avidity  with  which  a  drowning  man  would  clutch 
at  a  straw. 

Once  more  springing  into  the  saddle,  ha  directed  his 
mare's  steps  toward  the  meeting  place. 

These  rides  were  attended  with  no  trifling  amount  of 
risk,  and  ho  knew  it. 

Some  prying  eye  might  perceive  him  going  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  their  retreat  would  be  discovered. 

But  fior  the  fact  of  all  the  officers  being  concentrated 
around  the  prison  of  Newgate,  it  is  quite  certain  he 
would  not  have  mot  with  so  little  interruption. 

Once  more,  then,  he  was  fortunate  in  reaching  the 
little  hill. 

He  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  seeing  his  com- 
panions there  awaiting  him. 

The  place  was  quite  deserted. 

He  dismounted,  and  searched  all  around  upon  the 
ground  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  struggle  had 
taken  place  there,  and  after  some  tim«he  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  struggle  had  taken  place. 

There  were  evident  marks  of  it  upon  the  ground,  for 
the  turf  was  torn  up,  particularly  in  one  spot,  as  though 
by  the  hoofs  of  horses. 

"  I  fear  one  has  been  captured,"  said  Dick,  with  a 
sigh.  "  1  will  try  to  hope  not  all.  One  surely  has  es- 
caped !     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

No  answer  to  this  question  presented  itself  to  his 
mind. 

"  Deprived  of  their  assistance,"  he  continued,  "  what 
shall  I  do?  This  is  a  misfortune  I  did  not  apprehend. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  the  original  arrangement 
had  been  carried  out." 

He  paced  up  and  down  with  uneasy  strides. 

"  If  my  enemies  will  let  me,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I 
will  stay  here  for  some  time  longer  yet,  for  there  may 
be  some  slight  chance  of  their  return.  They  will  rejoin 
me  if  possible.    Yes,  I  will  wait !" 

Finding  that  all  round  him  was  perfectly  still,  and 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  his  foes  in  the  vicinity,  Dick 
loosened  the  saddle  girths,  and  removed  the  bit  from 
Black  Bess's  mouth. 

Then  he  flung  himself  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
grass  to  wait. 

He  did  not  seat  himself  in  the  saddle,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  fatigue  his  mare  needlessly. 

Slowly  and  drearily  the  night  passed  away. 

The  colour  of  the  sky  gradually  changed  to  a  dull, 
leaden  tint,  and  then  at  last  morning  broke. 

By  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  the  diffe- 
rent objects  all  around  were  brought  into  view. 

Anxiously  did  Dick  Turpin  turn  his  eyes  in  every 
direction,  but  they  were  not  gladdened  by  perceiving 
the  approach  of  those  he  so  wished  to  see. 

He  remained  thus  until  the  manifest  danger  of  stay- 
ing longer  in  that  spot  compelled  him  to  remove,  and 
again  he  galloped  in  the  direction  of  Enfield  Chase, 
this  time  without  daring  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  he 
should  meet  his  companions  there. 


CHAPTER  DCV. 

ELUCIDATES   THE  MYSTERY  OF   THE    DISAPPEARANCE 
OP    DICK    TTJUPIN'S    THREE    COMPANIONS. 

Leaving  Dick  Turpin  to  make  his  way  to  Enfield  Chase, 
we  will  return  to  the  little  eminence  upon  which  it  had 
been  arranged  Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  should  remain  until  the  return  of  their  cap- 
tain. 

All   throe  remained  quite  immovable,  and  watched 
Diok  until  the  darkness  hid  him  from  their  view. 


Some  moments  were  passed  in  silenoe,  and  then,  with 
a  slight  shiver,  Claude  Duval  said  : 

"  It's  confoundedly  cold  here,  comrades  !  If  we  have 
to  stop  here  very  long,  we  shall  be  frozen  to  death." 

"  You  may  depend  you  will  have  to  remain  here  somo 
time,"  replied  Tom  King.  "A  journey  from  here  to  Lon- 
don and  back  will  not  be  performed  in  five  minutes." 

"True  enough!"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Now,"  said  Claude,  "  let  us  try  whether  we  can 
reckon  how  long  Dick  will  be  away.  Supposing  he 
should  meet  with  no  interruption,  how  long  do  you  think 
it  would  take  him  to  get  to  Lincoln's  Inn?" 

"  Quite  half  an  hour." 

"  So  I  should  say  ;  and  then  we  must  allow  another 
half  hour  to  obtain  a  cloak,  then  an  hour  for  his  inter- 
view with  the  lawyer,  and  half  an  hour  back,  making 
altogether  two  hours  and  a  half." 

"  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect  to  look  for  ward  to." 

"  By  no  means  !  It  is  certain  that  we  must  remain 
here  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  very  least — most 
likely  more." 

"  It  is  cold,"  remarked  Tom  King.  "  Quite  a  sharp 
frost  seems  to  have  set  in." 

"That's  it  !"  exclaimed  Claude.  "Now,  I  suppose 
yon  can  guess  tolerably  well  to  what  point  my  remarks 
are  tending  ?" 

"  I  can  give  a  guess,"  replied  Tom. 

"  And  so  could  Jack.  What  I  propose  is,  that  we 
ride  off  to  a  little  distance,  and  try  to  fall  in  with  an 
adventure," 

"  But  that  is  direct  disobedience  to  orders." 

"  I  know  that." 

"Then  let  us  stay  here." 

"  To  what  good  ?'"'  asked  Claude.  "  We  are  not  mere 
machines,  are  we  ?  We  have  some  discretion  allowed 
us  !" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  no  harm  can  result  from  the  carrying  out  of 
my  suggestion.  You  admit  that  at  least  two  hours  and 
a  half  must  elapse  before  Dick  can  possibly  return. 
Wherever  we  go,  we  will  take  care  to  be  here  before 
that  time  has  expired," 

"  If  we  could  make  sure  of  doing  that,  I  would  not 
mind  giving  my  consent  to  the  expedition,"  said  Tom 
King,  "  for  I  can  assure  you  I  relish  the  idea  of  remain- 
ing here  no  better  that  you  do  yourself." 

"  We  will  make  up  our  minds  to  that  effect,"  said 
Claude.     "  We  can  do  it  if  we  like." 

"  I  should  not  like  Dick  to  return  first." 

"  Nor  I.    It  would  be  very  disagreeable." 

"Very." 

"  But  that  is  a  needless  apprehension." 

"  There  is  the  danger  to  be  considered,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  remaining  here,  that  I  can  see," 
returned  Claude,  "  and  perhaps  notquite  so  much !  But 
come,  it  is  no  good  wasting  time  by  standing  here  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  !     In  a  word — will  you  go  or  not?" 

"  I  will  go,  for  one  !"  answered  Tom. 

'•  And  so  will  I  !"  added  Jack. 

"  Hurrah,  then  !  We  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  time 
in  a  much  more  pleasant  manner  than  I  expected.  An 
adventure  will  be  useful  as  well,  for  I  suppose  the  a£fair 
of  Maud's  will  run  away  with  some  of  the  money  we 
had  agreed  to  use  for  our  original  purpose." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  that !" 

"  Then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
look  out  for  something  extra." 

"  There  is." 

"Come,  then — forward !  We  will  agree  to  be  back  here 
in  precisely  two  hours'  time,  and  then  all  will  be  well !" 

'rhe  three  highwaymen,  having  first  taken  a  long  look 
about  them,  left  the  little  eminence,  and  struck  off  across 
the  country  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

In  a  little  while  they  came  to  one  of  the  principal 
roads  leading  from  the  metropolis. 

Here  they  did  not  doubt  they  should  be  successful  in 
meeting  with  a  good  booty,  because  travellers  are  al- 
ways entering  and  leaving  London  at  all  points. 

Having  gained  the  high-road,  the  three  highwaymen 
proceeded  along  it  at  a  walk,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  also  in  order  that  the 
sounds  made  by  their  own  horses'  steps  should  not  iutec* 
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fete  with  the  faint  clatter  on  the  highway  which  would 

indicate  the  approach  of  a  traveUer.  »         t    * 

All    their  weapons  were  in  food  order  and   perfect 

They  had  looked  to  them  while  on  th«  little  emlneBce 
so  often  mentioned.  ,     vi  *\.^„ 

Now,  however,  to  make  assurance  douhly  "ure,  tney 
examined  them.  •  a      ♦ 

By  the  time  this  was  done,  Tom  King  cnea  out ; 

"Halt!   Listen!    1  thought  I  heard  a  horse !" 

He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  then  it  was  found  that  tbe 
well-practiced  ears  of  the  highwayman  had  not  deceived 

™A  smgie  traveller  la  coming!"  exclaimed  Claude 
Duval—"  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that !"  ,        . 

"None,"  aaid  Sixteen-String  Jack ;  »' nor  can  there  Oa 
any  doubt  that  all  he  carries  with  him  will  be  ours,    He 
would  be  mad  to  resist  such  an  overwhelming  forc« 
No.  12d,^BLACK  BSM. 
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Our  friends  waited  patiently  for  the  traveller  to  draw 

"Whoever  it  was  that  was  coming,  te  appeared  to  be  in 

°°S^oSme9  his  horse  would  go  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
trot,  then  the  pace  would  subside  into  a  walk,  but  only  to 
break  out  into  a  trot  again. 

This  was  strange  and  out  of  the  usual  way,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  our  friends  became  doubly  attentive.  _ 

A  fer.  more  minutes  elapsed,  and  then,  bv  straining 
their  ey^6,  they  were  able  to  make  out  a  dusky-looking 
mass,  which  presently  resolved  itself  into  a  horse  aa4 

""^"Claude,"  said  Tom,  lo  a  whisper,  ■•^t  loek  at  himi 

la  not  that  very  odd  ?" 
'» Very." 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  or  meaning  oJ  It  ?'*    .^^ 
••  1  •!»  fltUlte  at  a  loss  to  say.    Ha,  by  Jove,  h»t  QU  r 
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"No  he  isn't!"  said  Jack.  "Ee's  all  right  once 
more !" 

fS'hese  reR«wir9  were  made  in  allusion  to  the  move- 
yients  of  the  traveller,  which  were  certainlr  Tery  eccentrio 
knd  dangerous  too. 

He  swayed  about  in  the  saddle  from  side  to  siiii  s».  t 
backwai'ds  and  forwards  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seem^i 
for  a  moment  as  though  he  must  fall  to  the  ground 

On  each  occasion,  however,  he  recovered  bis  balanca. 
As  he  came  still  cloaer,  the  highwaymen  noticed  that 
the  traveller's  horse  looked  angry  and  impatient. 

At  every  opportunity  he  would  break  into  a  trot,  and 
then  his  rider  would  sink  suddenly  backwards,  thus 
drawiug  the  reins  tight,  and  reducini  the  horse's  sp^ed  to 
a  walk. 

This  was  so  extraordinary  a  sight,  that  in  the  curiosity 
they  felt  in  gazing  upon  it,  the  highwaymen  w^U-uigh 
forgot  their  original  intention,  atA  almost  allowed  the 
traveller  to  pass  by. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom — "  forwar-j  ?  We  will  cry  '  Stand 
and  deliver !'  to  him,  at  any  rate." 

With  these  words,  Tom  Kiug  touched  his  horso 
slightly  with  the  spui,  so  that  ho  gave  a  suddou  bound 
forward. 

"  Halt !"  he  cried.  "  Pull  up  at  once !  Your  money  or 
your  life  I" 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  eccentric  traveller 
leaned  back  in  the  saddle,  and  his  horse,  feeling  the 
sudden  check,  stopped  at  once. 

At  the  same  instant  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteeu-Sfrin^ 
Jack  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  him. 

"Now,"  they  cried,  presenting  their  pistols  to  him, 
"hand  over  to  us  every  article  of  value  you  possess! 
Make  haste,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose !" 

"Yes,  make  haste!"  repeated  Sixt<!cu-Stnng  Jack. 

The  traveller  looked  at  his  assailants  with  a  vacant, 
puzzled  expression. 

"Hie!"  he  said — "take  it  easy!  We're  all  right,  you 
know — here's  one  more  cup  before  we  part,  my  ^riends — 
one  last  bumper !" 

"  Why,  he's  drunk  !"  said  Tom  King. 

" Drunk !"  repcaud  the  traveller,  with  anotht'y  hiccup 
as  he  caught  the  word.  "  I'm  not  drunk — I'm  tober 
enough  !  Who  says  I'm  drunk  ?  Show  roe  the  man  that 
says  it,  and  I'll  call  him  a  liar  !" 

Claude  Duval  replaced  his  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  drew 
his  sword. 

He  flourished  the  glittering  blade  in  a  t'lireatening 
manner  before  the  traveller's  ej'es. 

Then  he  presented  tlie  point  to  his  necli,  and  prcsg«.d 
with  just  sufficient  force  upon  the  hilt  to  cause  the 
weapon  to  pierce  the  skin. 

"  Do  you  feel  that  ?"  asked  Claude.  "  It's  a  sword,  and 
if  you  don't  hand  oror  everything  you've  got  at  once, 
you're  a  dead  man  !" 

These  words  produced  an  effect  quite  different  to  what 
the  highwajrman  expected. 

With  a  gurgling  kind  of  cry,  the  traveller,  jerking  him- 
eelf  back  to  escape  the  point  of  his  sword,  lost  his  balance, 
and  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  roadway. 

Luckily,  Tom  King  had  taken  hold  of  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  so  that  he  kept  him  quite  still. 

With  a  light  laugh,  Claude  'Sheathed  his  sword  and  dis- 
mounted 


gone  a  considerable  distance,  they  snddenlr  canght  signi 
of  somethinij  dim  and  dusky  on  the  high-read  before 
them. 

U  almost  looke*  ^ke  somejiense,  black  clond. 

"  What's  that  r"  said  Tom  King,  slackening  his  speed. 

Neither  of  his  comrades  could  form  any  idea;  but,  as  if 
by  a  kind  af  instinct,  they  slackened  their  pace  also. 

While  speculating  up^m  what  this  strange  object  on  the 
highway  before  then?  could  be,  a  slight  jingling  sound 
struck  upon  thulr  ears. 

"  Dragoons  \"  exclaimed  Tom  King,  "  I  am  sure  of 
it!"  . 

"Yea,"  sai'?  S"xteen-Siring  Jack,  "there  can  be  bo 
doubt  about  it !    Shall  we  turn  and  fly  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Re  quick !  it  will  be  madness  to  linger  here  or  to  ad- 
vance! Quick — quick,  I  say!  they  are  already  in  mo- 
tion !" 

It  was  indeed  a  troop  of  dragoons,  drawn  up  in  the 
rond  a  little  way  beyond. 

The  night  being  cold,  they  had  enveloped  themselves 
as  closely  as  possible  iu  lliiek  cloaks  they  carried,  and 
this  is  the  reason  the  highwaymen  failed  to  perceive  the 
glitter  of  their  accoutreTiicnts. 

But  for  the  accidentAl  jingling  sound  caused  by  one  of 
the  horses  moving,  the}'  would  probably  '■■ave  remained 
ignorant  of  their  danger  U!it,il  too  late. 

As  for  the  dragoons,  they  had,  of  course,  heard  tha 
three  horsemen  approaching. 

Of  this  they  took  no  very  particular  notice,  for  the  pro- 
I  babiiity  was,  that  they  wore  ordinary  travellers,  in  which 
ca;;e    tbey   would    simply    have    challenged    them,    and 
allowed  them  to  ride  on. 

But  when  they  found  that  the  approaching  riders,  iu- 
st<\.d  of  coutiuuiug  their  pace,  gmdually  slackened  it, 
and  finally  came  to  a  st:iudstill  altogether,  their  sus- 
picions began  to  be  aroused. 

They  were  quite  contirtned  when,  immediately  after- 
wards, they  heard  our  friends  turn  round  and  fly, 

"  There's  some  one  afraid  to  meet  us — that's  certain," 
cried  the  officer  in  command.  "  Forward,  my  lads !  we 
will  give  chase  !  It  will  be  an  agreeable  diversion  after  our 
lonely  watch ;  it  will  warm  our  blood  a  little  too.  For;, 
ward !  I  doubt  whether  they  are  better  mounted  than 
ourselves.  Push  on !  whip  and  spur  I  we  shall  overtake 
them  !" 

At  a  furious  gallop,  the  troop  of  dragoons  flew  along  the 
highway  aft<-r  our  friemls. 

They  found  in  a  little  while  that  it  would  be  noc3Ssary 
for  them  to  urge  their  horses  to  make  their  best  speed  ;  the 
dragoons  were  much  too  close  to  bo  pleasant 

»  Ou — on  !"  cried  Tom  King  ;  "  thev  are  well  mounted, 
and  they  are  frightfully  close  behind  f" 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  firearms 
reached  their  ears. 

The  volley  had  been  fired  by  the  order  of  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  not  that  he  thought  any  particular  effects  would 
follow  it,  except  that  the  highwaymen  might  be  in- 
timidated. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  aim;  and  although 
our  friends  were  almost  out  of  range,  yet  Tom  King,  who 
happened  to  bo  a  little  in  the  rear  of  his  two  friends,  felt  a 
bullet  whistle  past  bim  in  most  unpleasant  proximity. 
A  few  bounds  of  his  horse,  however,   took  him  out  of 


Stooping   down   over  the   uow  insensible  traveller,  he  i  danger. 
quicklT  transferred   U)  his  own  pockets  every  article  of        By  voice  and  spur,  the  highwaymen  urged  their  horses 
value  he  carried  about  x^rJlh  him.  to  the  utmost,  and  they  flew  onwards  with  terrifio  speed. 

Then,  taking  hold  ol  the  body,  he  dragged  it  across  the  | '  '  But  it  would  not  do  to  continue  their  present  coarse  for 
highway,  and  placed  it  in  »■  half-aittiug  postur«  agaii)?«.|  any  great  length  of  time,  for  they  were  going  direct  for 
the  b.mk  upon  which  the  he  Ige  was  planted.  j  Lonaon. 

"Tie  his  horse  up, 'I'()m:""he  ajtiiid.  "\Ve  don't  want  j  Suddei./y,  to  their  astonishment,  the  sounds  which 
that!"  ""  I  ^amoiccru  liieir  pursuers  ceased. 

"No;  it  would  be  an  incumbrntiee  rather  Lljn  other-        They  yrondered  what  could  bo  the  cause  of  it,  but  were 


wise  at  the  present  raoment  I  will  faste::  th*  lein  to  a 
branch  of  this  tree,,  ajid  leave  the  animal  to  lake  his 
Jicfe." 

'•That  will  be  decidedly  the  bist  Makehnsto!  This 
adventure  has  been  so  easy,  and  r.t  lue  same  time  so  pro- 
fitable, that  it  m.akes  me  eiceodirj^ly  anxiwas  to  ravo 
another.'-  > 

In  a  few  mtnute-s  they  had  all  remoimte.*.  and  '^ere 
trotting  along  the  ix»d  again,  stiU  keeping  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  the  couniry. 

Sh  mof  9  sounds  came  upon  their  ears,  but,  after  having 


unable  to  form  any  idea. 

That  flora  some  cause  or  other  the  dragoons  had 
stopped  was,  however,  quite  certain,  and  they  resolved  to 
make  the  most  they  could  of  the  opportanity  of  in^rea^ing 
still  more  the  distance  there  was  between  ihenx. 

Coming  to  a  cross-roatl,  they  turned  down  it,  .act  riieo 
took  every  lane  or  road  they  met  with  on  theii-  left  hand  ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  they  had  gone  some  little  distance, 
their  course  had  been  so  erratic,  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  for  their  pursiasrs  to  follow  thsm. 

Jlegt  "M  thev   were    coDzratulatiiij    thsr-g-ilT.-s    cpoe 


THH  KNianr  of  ttib  roaj). 


lOif 


hftviog  got  OBi  trf  roach  of  their  enemies,  Tom  King  felt 
bis  horse  trembliug  nnder  him,  and  with  so  much  violsBce 
th&t  be  seaiuod  is  danger  of  sinking  to  the  grour>& 


CHAPTER  DOVl. 

tHB  mnU    HlOmVAYMKN   BECOME  SPECTATORS  OF   4  SW- 
OITLAR  SCEN3. 

Before,  we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  best  to  exij'aiB  how 
and  wLv  it  was  the  troop  of  diagoona  so  sudden  y  aban- 
doned the  chase. 

It  was  caused  by  a  serious  yet  simple  accidenl . 

AnxiouH  in  the  extreme  to  overtake  the  highwaymen, 
the  officer  In  command  kept  some  few  yards  iu  advance  of 
his  men,  not  only  because  he  was  auxioiw  to  be  the  lirst  to 
come  up  with  the  fugitives,  but  because  he  knew  very 
well  hjs  presence  in  front  would  be  an  incentive  to  his 
meii  to  try  their  best  to  endeavour  to  kurfp  up  with  him. 

But  his  horse,  iu  consequence  of  some  obstruction  or 
other  in  the  road,  sudden'.y  stumbled,  and  theu  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  terrilic  crash,  carrying  his  rider  with  him. 

For  a  moment,  the  captain  lay  stunned  upon  the  ground, 
and  then,  recovering  himself,  be  attempted  to  rise. 

His  horse  made  an  effort  at  the  same  lime. 

Then  the  dragoons,  who  were  only  a  few  yards  behind 
their  commander,  pisrceiviug  the  accident  which  had  taken 
place,  endeavoured  to  rein-in  their  horses. 

But  the  animals  had  got  their  speed  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  could  not  stop  themselves  instantaneously, 
although  their  riders  tried  their  best. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  captain  was  struck 
down  by  the  foremost  horse's  hoofs,  just  as  he  was  rising 
from  the  ground. 

With  a  heavy  groan,  he  fell  at  full  length,  and  lay  in  a 
bruised  and  mangled  mass  at  the  feet  of  the  horses. 

The  greatest  consternation  and  dismay  of  course  took 
place,  and  all  thoughts  of  continuing  the  pursuit  were 
abandoned. 

The  condition  of  their  leader  required  the  whole  of  tLe'r 
attention. 

Hastily  dismounting,  his  men  crowded  eagerly  around 
him,  anxious  to  render  all  the  assistance  that  lay  in  their 
power. 

The  captain  was  not  dead ;  but  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived altout  ttie  head  wore  of  such  a  frightful  character 
that  it  waa  not  possible  he  could  survive  more  than  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

he  groaned  heavily. 

One  of  his  men  raised  him  up  a  little,  and  this  chaug'*  of 
position  apparently  eased  him  somewhat. 

"Now — now,  my  lads!"  he  gasped,  catching  his  breath 
painfully  between  every  word — "don't  stop  here  looking 
after  mo.  Follow  the  rascals !  Pou'.  let  thfi.i  escape  ! 
Oh,  mercy,  my  head! — my  poor  head !  This  pain  is  more 
than  I  can  bear !" 

With  these  words  the  captain  lapsed  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, which  really  was  a  mercy,  for  it  made  him 
oblivious  of  his  frightf'ul  agony. 

His  men  at  first  thought  he  was  dead. 

"  This  is  a  sad  affair !"  said  one.  "  What  had  we  better 
do  ?" 

"It  is  not  much  g^od  our  thinking  of  pursuing  those 
rascals  now.  This  inwruption,  trifling  as  it  is,  wiil  enable 
them  to  get  far  away,  and  they  would  take  so  many  turu- 
■jgs  and  windings  iu  their  course,  that  it  would  be  nes.i  to 
iiepossibility  for  us  to  get  upon  their  tracl?." 

'•'  Well,  then,  if.  is  agreed  that  we  abandon  the  ctisjj* 
oltog.jther,  and  turn  the  whole  of  our  attention  to  iLa 
captain  ?" 

"Yes;  1  think  we  shall  be  more  applauded  «J  we  do 
that." 

We  have  montionod  this  incident  simply  thai;  the  readier 
should  understand  how  and  why  it  was  iho  cbose  came 
so  abruptly  to  a  conclusion. 

With  the  dragoons  and  their  dying  capttiin  we  have,  ct 
course,  no  more  to  do  ;  our  duty  is  to  follow  the  hii'.Uwaj- 
.  men. 

Tom  King  noticed  tbe  trembling  of  nis  atoed  witli  mush 
alarm. 

"  I  fear  ray  horso  hag  been  wounded."  he  ©sclaimed. 
•*  Wait  a  moment  ;  I  wiil  see." 

Tora  King  iprang  from  Ibo  saddle  &b  ho  utttrad  these 


words,  and  anxiously  commenced  an  examinatioa  of  bit 

steed. 

He  passed  his  hand  rapidly  over  the  wtole  of  bis  coai, 
Rnd  presently  felt  ftjtaeihing  wet  and  sticky. 

"It  is  as  I  feared!"  he  exclaimed ;  "ha  ia  woucdeit 
Perhaps  it  was  that  shot  that  I  heaid  whistle  past  lae  ti»»t 
did  the  mischief." 

'■  ![8  the  burt  s.nious  ?'  asked  Claude  Duval. 

"  I  can't  tell  yet." 

"I  should  thjjikit  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  Sixtoen-Strmg 
-iftck,  "  or  we  should  not  have  come  so  far  without  discover- 
ing it.  Yea  may  depend  it's  a  mere  suratch,  and  no'idr.g 
more." 

"  I  hoix)  it  will  prove  so." 

A  closer  examination  iihowed  that  Sixteen-String  Jack's 
supposition  was  perfectly  correct. 

Tlio  wound  was  a  slight  ouo. 

The  bullet  liad  done  little  more  than  graze  the  skin,  aad 
yet  it  had  penetrated  deeply  enough  into  the  flesh  to  cause 
the  blood  to  Qow  freely. 

"  It  is  quite  insignificant,"  said  Claude — "  a  little  cold 
water  and  a  small  iiaudage  is  all  that  we  require." 

"  But  how  shall  wo  get  them  ?" 

"  That  we  must  consider.  Look  around.  What  car 
you  see  ?" 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  habitation  in  sight,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack;  "  but  doubtless,  if  we  went  a  little 
further  along  the  road,  we  should  come  to  some  cottage 
where  they  will  gladly  give  us  the  things  we  need." 

"  That  see)us  to  me  to  be  our  only  course,"  said  Toia 
King,  "  and  I  see  no  difBculties  in  the  way  of  adopting  it ; 
for  we  may  safely  say  that  the  dragoons  have  abandoned 
the  pursuit." 

"  It  is  certain  we  can  hear  nothing  of  them." 

"  Come,  then,  my  friends,  mount,  and  I  will  lead  my 
steed  by  the  bridle  until  we  come  to  a  suitable  habita- 
tion." 

"Nay — nay!"  exclaimed  Claude  and  Jack,  "we  will 
give  our  cattle  a  rest  as  well ;  we  will  all  three  walk 
together." 

To  this  Tom  King  made  no  kind  of  opposition. 

In  this  manner  they  walked  along  the  highway— or, 
rather,  the  broad  country  road — until,  presently,  passing 
round  a  bend  iu  it,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  cottage. 

It  was  oue  of  those  pretty  little  dwellings  scattered  all 
over  England,  and  which  are  mostly  to  be  met  with  on 
the  outskirts  of  some  small  town  or  village. 

It  was  situated  in  a  very  lonely  spot,  for  bo  other 
dwelling-place  appeared  in  sight. 

"This  will  suit  us  nicely!"  exclaimed  Tom  King,  as 
they  drew  near.  "We  need  not  lear  any  interruption; 
and  surely  no  one  would  refuse  to  give  us  the  simple 
articlf'.s  we  requirn." 

"  We  will  ask  tbem,  at  any  rate." 

'I'be  little  cottage  stood  several  paces  back  from  the  road, 
ajid  was  surrounded  by  a  pretty  little  garden  tkiv  was 
divided  from  the  roadside  by  a  pictureaqae  wooden  paling. 

There  was  a  little  gate  in  this  paling,  and  a  narrow 
path  Leading  up  to  the  cottage  door. 

Our  friends  opened  the  gate,  and  led  their  horses 
through  it. 

Their  impression  was,  from  the  silenes  that  had  reigned 
all  around,  that  this  cottage  was  the  abode  of  peace  and 
ha]i;)iuess. 

ISut,  as  they  drew  near,  they  found  they  v.'ere  decolTed 
in  their  expectation. 

Jjoud  and  angry  (roices  reached  their  ears. 

"Halt!"  s;<iil  Tom  King,  in  a  whisper  "Wo  had 
better  creep  forward  and  reconnoitre  a  little,  I  think." 

"  The  horses  may  remain  where  they  are,"  said  Claude; 
"they  won't  move.     All  three  of  us  then    will  be  able  to 
spproach,  and  find  out  what  is  going  on.    My  Tiriosity  ia 
j  tli'sroughly  roused." 
I      "  And  mine." 

'  With  stealthy  steps,  the  three  highwaymen  took  their 
w:iy  along  the  reir.aiuder  of  the  path,  uud  at  length 
j.uii-:ed  at  the  cottage  wirulow. 

'I'he  caution  they  had  made  use  of  was  superfluoiiw ,  tor, 
had  they  led  their  horses  to  the  door,  the  sounda  would 
have  been  unheeded  by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  so 
intently  were  they  occupied. 

Peeping  through,  the  first  thing  that  presectea  itself  to 
ihoir  view  ras  lh>>  form  of  a  tall,  stout,  burly  man,  cHis  ■ 
harsh,  forbiddia    counieu^.noe. 


lOto 


BLA.CK  BESBi  <», 


He  was  speaking  in  load  tones. 

**  Once  more,"  he  cried,  "  1  ask  yon  what  you  wUl  So  t 
Give  me  your  ar^wer,  and  quickly,  for  I  can  t  stay  dally- 
ing here ! 

These  words  wert>  addressed  to  a  woman,  who  lc>oked 
about  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  the  probability  was  she  was . 
emch  younger,  for  grief  and  privation  load  WToogkt  the 
effects  which  time  pcoduces. 

6he  had  on  a  widow's  cap,  and  her  plain  black  drass, 
though  old  aad  patched,  nevertheleas  preserved  an  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanness. 

She  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  A  little  more  time  1"  she  exclaimed,  ta  reply  to  the 
man  who  had  addressed  her, — "  only  give  me  a  little  more 
time,  and  I  will  pay  you  aU  I  owe !" 

"  Time  1"  responded  the  other,  angrily.  "  I  have  already 
been  too  forbearing !  I  have  listened  to  your  entreaties 
times  out  of  number !  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Every 
week  you  have  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  debt,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  let  you  live  in  a  house  of  mine  rent- 
free!" 

"I  don't  wish  any  such  favour  at  your  hands,  Mr. 
Grimes ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past,  and  understand  quite  well  my  un- 
fortunate position.  Still,  I  repeat,  if  you  will  only  give 
me  time,  you  shall  have  all !" 

"  But  I  will  wait  no  longer !  You  see,  in  anticipation 
of  your  inability  to  pay  the  rent,  I  have  brought  the 
t»roker  with  me.    Come  forward,  Samuels !" 

In  obedience  to  these  words,  a  third  person  presented 
himself  to  the  view  of  the  highwaymen. 

He  had  been  either  standing  or  sitting  near  the  door, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  having  occupied  this  position, 
they  had  been  unable  to  see  him  earlier. 

Now,  with  a  crouching,  submissive  air,  he  crept  behind 
the  landlord. 

By  his  name  he  was  evidently  a  Jew,  though  in  personal 
appearance  he  presented  little  of  the  peculiar  features 
generally  possessed  by  his  race. 

But  his  voice  as  well  as  his  name  proclaimed  his  xiation- 
%lity. 

"  Yesh,  Mishter  Grimes — I'sh  here  T 

"Very  good!  Make  an  inventory  <rf  this  furniture, 
and  put  down  what  you  consider  to  be  its  vaiue." 

"  Yesh,  sir,  I  will.''' 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  after  the  issue  of  this 
mandate,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  soba  and  tears  of 
the  poor  widow. 

"■  You  see,  Mrs.  Bussell,"  said  the  landlord,  Mr.  Grimes, 
— **  you  see,  I  am  quite  in  earnest  this  time.  I  have  let 
you  off  before,  but  I  can  do  so  no  longer.  The  various 
things  you  have  in  this  house  will,  if  I  take  them  all  and 
sell  them,  produce  just  about  enough  to  pay  the  amoimt 
of  rent  you  owe  me,  but  not  the  expenses.  They  will  have 
to  be  defrayed  by  me." 

♦Surely  you  will  not  be  so  hard  ?"  moaned  the  widow. 
"  If  you  take  from  n  >  what  few  things  I  have,  let  me  ask 
you  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  The  fault  is  all  your  own,"  said  the  landlord,  with  a 
peculiar  glance.     "  You  understand  me  ?" 

The  widow  shuddered. 

"  Where  is  Mary  ?"' 

"  Thank  Heaven,  she  is  away,"  was  the  reply  — "  she 
has  gone  over  to  the  village." 

"  Indeed !  Rather  a  late  hour  for  her  to  be  oat,  I  should 
think  1  But  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  Now,  still  to 
show  I  meant  what  I  said,  I  will  renew  my  offer.  Consent 
to  it,  and  you  shall  be  troubled  for  rent  no  more !" 

"Never!"  cried  the  widow,  firmly — "never!  Nc>t  if  I 
knew  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  my  refusal 
would  be  my  being  driven  forth  into  the  streets ! 

"  And  that  will  be  the  consequence !"  replied  Mr. 
Grimes,  angrily.  "  But  1  have  thi-eatened  you  so  long, 
and  have  not  carried  out  my  threats,  that  you  don't  believe 
I  am  in  earnest.  You  will  discover  your  error  very 
quickly.    Saruoelsi" 

"  Yesh,  (ill-  P'" 

"Go  on  with  your  lu^ntory,  and  come  in  the  morning 
with  your  cart  to  take  the  things  away." 

"  I  am,  Mishter  Grimes ;  but,  s'help  me,  Moses,  tlie 
tings  are  hardlv  worth  a  penny." 

"Qo  on.  When  you  nave  put  the»  all  down,  let  me 
know  the  amount." 

Thu  niilow  siil!  wej)t  and  wrung  her  hai.<i»- 


Mr.  Grimes,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  Him,  paoAtl 
up  and  down  the  little  room. 

Pausing  suddenly  before  the  widow,  he  bent  forward, 
a&d  said  something  in  such  a,  low  toue  th^t  it  did  not 
x^ch  the  ears  of  the  highwavmen  outside. 

But  the  widow  shrunk  back  in  evident  disgust. 

■^ Never!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  may  take  my  an- 
b^er— I  shall  give  no  other !  I  would  rather  starve  by 
the  wayside  than  live  by  my  daughter's  shama !" 

The  landlord  turned  away  with  anger  gle»mina  from 
his  ^os. 

"  Enough,  woman — enough  I"  he  exclaimed.  ••  Tou  shall 
know  no  mercy  now !  I  have  put  up  with  you  so  long, 
you  despise  my  threats,  but  I  will  show  I  am  in  earnest ! 
Samuels,  curse  you,  have  you  made  thaw  inventory 
yet?" 

"  Very  nearly,  Mishter  Grim«5s — very  nearly.  I  have 
jusht  got  to  take  a  peep  into  this  little  back  room." 

There  were  no  upstairs  rooms  in  Uie  cottage,  b«t  only 
two  on  the  groimd  floor. 

One  was  where  the  scene  we  have  just  described  took 
place ;  the  other  was  rudely  and  scantily  furnished  as  •> 
bed-room. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Samuels  more  than  a  moment  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  the  bed-room  contained. 

"  Now,  then,  what's  the  amount?"  asked  the  landlord, 
sharply. 

"  Oh !  s'help  me,  lioses !  such  a  lot  ci  tings  I  never 
did  see:  they  are  worth  just  noting  at  all:  bowshumever, 
I  will  reckon  'em  up." 

The  Jew  made  his  calculation,  and  then  ttaid ; 

"  Three  poundsh  five  ish  the  utmosht,  Mishter  Grimes ; 
that'sh  putting  everytine;  down  at  the  utmosht  value." 

"  Three  pounds  five !  repeated  the  landlord-  "  And 
you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  widow,  "owe  lo* 
three  pounds  ten.  I  am  almosi  too  late,  it  seems,  Mr 
Samuels." 

"  Yesh,  Mishter  Grimes." 

"  I  intended,  first  of  aU.  to  let  these  things  remain  here 
till  morning ;  indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  she  would  carry 
her  obstiuacy  so  far ;  but  since  she  has  defied  me,  I  wiU 
show  no  mercy.  Bundle  the  things  out  into  the  garden 
at  once.  I'U  watch  them  while  they  are  there,  and  yoi 
can  go  and  fetch  a  horse  and  cart  to  take  them  awby." 

"  Certiugly,  Mishter  Grimes  ;  I  will  do  sho  at  once." 

The  Jew  shuffled  about,  and  quickly  gathered  severa) 
of  the  articles  of  furniture  close  together. 

Oh  I  how  the  poor  widow  wept  when  she  saw  every 
household  requisite  thus  relentlessly  swept  away. 

Surely  her  sufferings  were  enough  to  have  made  an 
impression  on  a  heart  of  stone. 

Mr.  Grimes  stood  by  unmoved. 

"  Now,  Samuels,"  he  cried,  "  open  the  dowr,  and  bundle 
them  out !    Stay  a  minute,  I'll  give  her  one  more  chance." 

"  Yesh,  Mishter  Grimes.  You  ish  too  good,  you  ish — 
mush  too  good ;  you  vill  got  imposhed  on." 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  the  landlord,  addressing  the  widow, 
"for  the  last  time  I  repeat  the  offer  I  made  you  some 
time  back,  and  which  you  have  since  so  foolishly  refused. 
You  don\  deserve  such  a  chance,  still  I  give  it.  Will 
you  consent  to  my  terms  ?  If  so,  this  debt  shall  be  can- 
celled. You  shall  live  in  this  cottage  rent  free.  I  will 
even  go  further — I  will  allow  you  something  towards 
your  support." 

Although  reduced  to  this  last  extremity,  the  widow 
never  wavered  or  hesitated  in  the  least. 

In  the  same  firm  tones  that  she  had  hitherto  empolyed, 
and  with  scorn  and  abhorrence  perceptible  in  her  voice, 
she  cried : 

"  No  1 — again,  ten  thousand  times  no !  Not  if  I  had  to 
suffer  more  than  any  human  being  has  suffered  yet !" 

"  Very  good !"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  as  he  turned  upon  his 
heels.   '*  Buudle  the  thinge  o«t,  Samuels  I" 

"  Yosh,  Mishter  Grira-;«." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Jetr  caught  up  a  oou^e  of  chairi  aad 
went  towards  the  door. 

He  was  saved  the  trouble  of  opening  it 

It  was  dashed  back  upon  its  hinges  with  cansiderabl« 
violence,  and  the  three  highwayiuea  appeared  oo  (be 
threshold. 

"  Put  those  chairs  down,  Samuels!"  ciied  Tom  Kiut. 
"  or  you  will  be  better  acquainted  with  Moess  ijs  one 
minute  than  yvu  have  boon  all  your  liXe  I" 
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I         OHAPTEB  DOVIL 

tM  WHICH    THB  LAITDLOSD  AWD  THE  JEW'  MBBT  WITH 
TBKm  IWSEBTS. 

Tbb  Jew  uttered  a  load  cry,  and,  ^Aggeriag  ^»ck 
wreral  paces,  dropped  tbe  chairs  to  the  ground. 

It  WM  only  n&tunJ  tb&t  he  should  be  alarmed. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  what 
Tom  King  had  said,  and,  moreover,  he  was  terrified  b^ 
tiie  sight  ui  their  pistols,  which  were  presented  full  in  his 
face- 
He  did  not  cease  b!s  retreat  nctll  he  had  m&naged  to 
get  behind  Mr.  Orimes,  the  landlord. 

That  indiridual,  however,  was  no  less  terrified  than  the 
Jew,  and  a  struggle  took  place  between  them  as  to  who 
•honld  face  the  highwaymen. 

Our  friends  entered  the  cottage  without  hesitation,  and 
oloeed  the  door  behind  them. 

By  an  efiort,  Mr.  Grimes  summoned  up  courage  enough 
toBpe«Lk. 

"who  are  you  ?"  he  cried.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  Be 
off — this  house  is  mine,  and  you  have  no  right  in  it !" 

"  Never  mind  about  rights !"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  We 
are  here  t  We  have  overheard  the  whole  of  your  con- 
Tersation,  and  are  aware  of  your  business !" 

•■  Business  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  no  good  for  you  to  attempt  to  put  on  <«  bold 
demeanour,  or  to  deny  anything  1  I  tell  you  again  w« 
have  heard  all !" 

"  And  if  you  have,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  Be- 
gone, I  say,  or  I  will  call  for  assistance !" 

*'  You  had  better  not  speak  any  louder  tban  I  am  speak- 
ing now  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  If  you  do.  you  will  find  the 
consequences  most  unpleasant !" 

"But  why  should  you  interfere?"  asked  Mr.  Grimes. 
"  I  am  here  doing  that  which  the  law  allows  me !  This 
woman  owes  me  my  rent  and  cannot  pay,  so,  of  course,  I 
take  her  things !" 

"  I  am  determined  that  yon  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! 
Yen  shall  go  down  on  your  knees  before  her  and  ask  hei 
pardon  for  the  insult  you  have  offered  her !" 

"Me?"  said  Mr.  Grimes — "me  kneel  dowu ?  It  I«  not 
likely.'" 

"  lou  will  alter  your  opinion  before  long,  and  you  will 
write  out  a  receipt  in  full  discharge  of  all  the  rent  owing 
to  von  npto  the  present  moment! 

"  1  will  do  that,  provided  I  get  the  money,  bat  not 
without  r 

"  f  on  will  do  it  without !" 

Mr.  Grimes  buttoned  up  his  pockets  as  he  said : 

"I'll  see  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  d—d  first !" 

While  this  angry  dialogue  was  taking  place,  Sixteen- 
Stnng  Jack  approached  the  widow  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "  is  it  tme  that  you  owe 
this  man  the  amount  of  rent  he  says  you  do  #'' 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  who  are  yoa  ?  Why  do 
yoa  interest  vourself  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Never  mind !  We  will  befriend  you  from  those  two 
men .'  Let  that  be  sufficient !  What  prospects  have  you 
of  paying  the  money  you  owe  ?" 

"  Alas — ^none !" 

"  And  have  you  any  friends  who  will  assist  you  ?" 

"  None,  sir,  in  this  part  of  the  country  1  They  are 
many  miles  off!  If^-I  could  rejoin  them,  perhaps  all 
would  be  well !" 

"  Then,  why  not  do  so?" 

•*  Why,  being  in  his  debt,  Mr.  Grimes  would  not  allow 
ne  to  leave  the  place  ?" 

"  I  see— I  see '    And  you  have  a  daughter  ?" 

"  Yes— Mary." 

"  Just  so  1  I  have  heard  all  about  it,  and  quite  com- 
prehend! If  you  had  a  sum  of  money  given  to  you, 
ootild  you  not  make  your  way  to  the  mends  .vou  have 
mentioned  ?"  w 

"  If  Mr.  Grimes  ^yas  satisfied." 

"  Ton  leave  him  to  me.  Dry  your  tears — be  no  longer 
onder  any  alarm  respecting  yourself  or  your  daughter 
either.  I  will  consult  with  my  companions  as  to  what 
shall  bo  done." 

Wonderingly  and  half  terrified,  the  widow  looked  at 
the  three  new  comers,  and  marvelled  why  they  ahoold 
iBtereet  themselves  so  much  in  her  affairs. 

Umng  up  to  his  two  ooaaradee,  Sixteea-Stiiag  Imc^ 
kaud  Mr.  Grimer  ^  i 


"  Curse  yoa  all !  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  any  one  of  you  I 
The  rent  belongs  to  me,  and,  d — n  me,  I'll  have  it  uw  f 
Or  if  I  can't  have  the  money,  111  take  the  foodal 
Samuels  I" 
.  »  Y  _y— yesh,  Mishter  Orimes !" 
>  ♦'  Why  the  devil  don't  yoa  obey  my  orders  f  BootSs 
itn  the  tilings  oat  into  the  garden  at  onoe !" 

"  Samuels,"  said  Tom  King,  "  without  yoa  are  in  a 
particular  hurry  to  join  your  friend  Moses,  you  had 
better  stand  quite  still  whet«  yon  are  now  and  say 
nothing !" 

The  Jew  nodded  his  head,  and  did  not  offer  to  move. 

Neither  the  landlord  nor  his  agent  possessed  courage 
enough  to  attack  the  three  well-armea  men  who  stood 
before  them. 

They  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  firearms,  and  with 
their  pistols,  the  highwaymen  easily  kept  them  in  check. 

In  a  rapid  whisper,  Sizteeu-String  Jack  communicated 
the  particulars  he  had  learned  from  the  widow,  and 
added,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  neither  Grimes  nor  Samuels 
could  hear  what  he  said : 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  we  can  serve  these 
two  rascals  as  they  ought  to  be  served,  and  by  which  we 
can  render  this  widow  and  her  daughter  a  very  great 
service." 

"  How — how  ?" 

Jack  communicated  his  plan,  but  what  It  was  need  not 
be  specified  here ; — it  will  be  seen  aa  the  events  take 
plac& 

"Excellent!"  exclaimed  both  of  his  companions,  u 
soon  as  he  had  done — "  most  excellent  I  That's  what  we 
will  do  to  them !" 

The  alarm  of  the  two  men  rapidly  increased  upon  see- 
iug  the  highwaymen  in  whispered  consultation. 

bixteen-String  Jack,  turning  to  the  widow,  said :    ^ 

"  Have  you  any  strong  rope  close  at  hand  ?" 

"  I  have  some  rope,  sir,"  waa  the  reply,  "  but  it  is  not 
particularly  strong." 

"  Never  mind !     Bring  it— let  us  see  what  it  is  like  1" 

The  rope  was  brought,  and  the  highwaymen  found  that 
ft  was  neither  thick  nor  strong — in  fact,  it  was  that  kind 
generally  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

But  it  was  of  considerable  length — much  longer  indeed 
than  they  required,  so  that  they  were  able  to  twist  four 
pieces  of  rope  together. 

It  was  then  quite  as  strong  as  they  desired. 

Mr.  Grimes  and  Samuels,  the  Jew,  grew  more  and  more 
alarmed  when  a  rope  was  mentioned  and  produced. 

They  did  not  know  what  the  highwaymen  intended  to 
do,  but  apprehended  the  worst. 

The  rope  was  divided  into  neoeasary  quantities,  and 
then  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval,  both  with  pistols  in 
their  hands,  went  up  to  the  two  trembling  men. 

Tom  posted  himself  in  front  of  the  Jew,  and  Claude  in 
front  of  the  landlord. 

"  If  you  move  or  resist  in  the  least,  we  will  fire,  so  that 
your  lives  depond  entirely  upon  your  own  actions!" 

"  But  this  is  outrageous !"  cried  the  landlord.  "  What  is 
it  you  intend  to  do  ?  By  what  right,  I  ask  again,  do  you 
interfere  in  this  matter  at  aU  ?" 

"  Never  mind  troubling  your  head  about  such  matters ! 
Place  your  back  against  that  of  your  friend  the  Jew! 
Do  you  hear  ?  Jack,  place  them  in  the  position  yoa  de- 
sire !  We  shall  know  what  to  do  if  they  attempt  to  be  un» 
manageable  I" 

Samuels,  the  Jew,  was  in  such  a  terrible  state  of  fright, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about. 

The  landlord  was  scarcely  less  terrified,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  c«urage  thai 
he  had  not. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  placed  both  back  to  back,  and 
then,  with  a  piece  of  rope  which  he  had  provided  and 
prepared  expressly  for  that  purpose,  he  bound  their  el- 
bows tightly  together.  ^ 

So  skilfully  was  this  done,  that  no  amount  of  wriggling 
or  twisting  would  have  enabled  either  men  thos  bound  to 
set  themselves  at  liberty. 

They  were  so  well  joined  together  that  a  third  party 
alode  could  separate  them. 

"  You^hall  suffer  for  this!"  cried  the  lanaioru.  "  LnckOji; 
there  is  a  law  in  the  land,  and  I  will  have  tUe  law  apon 
you !" 

"  Yon  are  quite  welcome  to  do  s»^  'u'  itek.  ^  Sol 
we  have  not  done  witii  yoa  jet  i" 
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This  speech  excited  fresh  apprehensions  (n  fhs  br«*sst 
of  the  two  men,  and  they  lookes'l  witb  I'ae  gre*t»)st 
anxiety,  in  order  to  see  what  it  ws.",  that  Jack  iutended 
to  do  next. 

In  the  celling  £$  the  cottage  were  fo-M  vjversJ  scroag 
hooke,  K8  ia  the  ci^tom  in  many  couutiy  p-acts. 

One  was  near  the  centre,  and  upon  thia  hook  Siktaen- 
String  Jack  fixed  his  eye. 

Taking  up  the  other  piece  of  rope,  he  ewnng  n  tn  Lis 
hands  once  or  twice,  and  then  threw  it  upwards. 

The  middle  part  fell  just  over  the  hook,  and  the  ^-^o 
ends  then  reached  almost  to  the  flour. 

Having  found  by  trial  that  the  rope  would  ion  over 
this  hook  almost  as  easily  as  it  would  ove'-  a  p'^iUey,  Jack 
proceeded  to  carry  out  tlie  latter  part  of  his  design. 

At  a  word  from  him,  his  two  comrades  forced  the  land- 
lord and  the  Jew  to  leave  the  spot  where  they  had  lii-f^u 
Btandiug,  and  place  themselves  immediately  hentath  the 
hook. 

"  Is  it  murder  you  intend  to  commit  ?"  asked  the  land- 
lord.    "  Help — murder !" 

"Silence!"  criefi  Claude.  "  Another  such  cry  as  that, 
and  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

Taking  hold  of  one  end  of  the  rope  which  was  hanging 
down  from  the  ceiling,  Sixteen-String  Jack  niiuMy  and 
firmly  lashed  it  round  and  round  the  arms  of  the  two  men, 
and  also  round  the  rope  by  which  they  were  tied  to- 
gether. 

He  finished  by  making  a  very  strong  knot,  which  he  was 
quite  sure  would  not  give  way,  even  if  it  had  to  sujiport 
double  the  weight  of  the  two  men. 

"Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "  you  infernal  rascals,  we  mean 
to  let  you  off  a  great  deal  easier  than  you  deserve ;  but  yet, 
you  will  not  like  it  very  well  after  all.  Now  then,  com- 
rades, lay  hold,  and  up  they  go  !" 

The  three  friends  took  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope,  and, 
with  one  sudden  and  united  pull,  drew  the  landlord  and 
the  Jew  close  up  to  the  hook  in  the  ceiling. 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  villains  kicked  about  and 
stniggled  was  laughable  in  the  extreme  to  witness. 

The  highwaymen  burst  out  into  a  hearty  roar,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  objects  of  their  mirth,  for  the  rope 
clipped  through  their  fingers,  and  they  oi-ly  caught  it  just 
in  time  to  prevent  Grimes  and  Samuels  reaching  the  floor 
again. 

The  sudden  jerk  with  which  they  were  stoppi  d  made 
both  utter  a  howl  of  pain. 

Once  more  they  were  pullsd  up,  until  they  reached  tha^r 
former  elevation. 

"  Let  me  down  I"  cried  the  landlord — "  k>t  ine  dowv  f  t 
will  go  on  my  knees  and  ask  her  pardon,  and  writs  onl  a 
receipt,  or  do  anything  else  you  wish  !" 

"  You  speak  too  late !"  said  Tom  King ;  "  the  chance  we 
offered  you  has  gone  by.  You  must  now  take  the  conse- 
quences of  your  barbarity !" 

Finding  this  appeal  unheeded,  Mr.  Grirae:^  broke  ont  into 
a  series  of  yells,  in  which  he  was  ablj-  eccondyd  by  the 
Jew. 

It  was  in  vain  the  highwaymen  threatened  to  ehoot 
them  if  they  did  not  desist. 

The  next  thing  our  friends  had  to  do  was  to  secure  ine 
Tope  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  rascals  would  be  sus- 
pended with  their  heads  about  a  foot  from  the  ceiling. 

They  managed  this  very  ingeniously  by  twisting  the  end 
of  the  rope  they  had  got  hold  of  rouud  the  anna  of  their 
two  prisoners. 

■  The  knot  was  drawn  tight,  and  then  the  lii^hwaycen 
di'ew  back  several  paces,  in  ordei  to  contemplate  the 
6f range  spectacle  before  them. 

Howling,  kicking,  and  screaming,  fnn'tlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  free  themselves  from  their  position,  and  inflicting 
iipon  each  other  really  serioiis  injuries,  Messrs.  G)imo8aud 
(Samuels  presented  to  our  friends  a  sight  which  they  en- 
joyed iramensily. 

The  only  effect  wnich  their  violent  struggiea  seenaied  to 
produce  was  that  of  tightening  their  bonds. 

The  poor  widow  gazed  upon  this  extr^kordiuarj  a^ieDe 
wilh  the  utmost  amazement. 

Siie  was  alao  rather  terrified. 

Then  suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  aiid  a  young 
pirl.  panting,  and  breathless,  and  exhausted,  niftdo  her 
*i)I)OHranco  on  the  threshold. 

Tlie  widow  sprnsg  forward,  and  clasped  her  io  her 
trtna. 


It  was  her  daughter  Mary,  about  whose  safety  aae  hbJ 
begHH  to  grow  terribly  apprehensive. 

Having  amuse«l  themselves  suificiently  by  watching  the 
curious  struggles  of  the  landlord  an^  bid  agent,  the  high- 
waymen went  to^7ard8  the  widow. 

"0'>'.  gentleni«i,"  ehe  excl-<m«»i,  **!  am  terrified  to 
death !'' 

"  Why?" 

"  Mr.  Grimes  ia  sucn  a  revengeful  man,  and  when  yon 
are  gone  I  tremble  to  think  what  will  become  of  me !" 

"  Have  no  feare  upon  that  bead,"  said  Tom  King,  in  an 
assuring  voice ;  "  1  will  see  to  all  that,  provided  you 
will  attend  to  my  instructions." 

Mary  looked  fr"<n  one  to  the  othei  with  the  greatest 
sui-j)rise. 

She  could  not  comprehend  the  meanieg  of  the  scene  at 
all. 

"  You  said,"  exclaimed  Jack,  "that  yoa  were  desirous 
of  joining  your  friends.  Look,  hi^re  is  money  that  will 
enable  you  to  perform  the  journey.  Take  it :  it  is  given 
freely.  Set  out  at  once.  Leave  this  place  for  ever.  Wa 
will  lake  care  that  Mr.  Grimes  does  not  pursue  you." 

"  Aiid  the  furniture  in  the  cotUige?"  said  the  widow. 

"  Thai  you  must  leave,  except  such  portable  articles 
thai  ycu  may  be  able  to  carry  away  with  you.  Let  Mr. 
Grimes  have  the  rest  in  discharge  of  the  letXt  jou  owe 
him." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  1  am  grateful — deeply  grateful !  Without  some 
such  means  as  you  have  given  me,  I  could  never  have  left 
this  place,  and  the  consequences  of  remaining  while  such 
a  man  as  that  had  so  much  power  over  me  are  terrible  v 
think  of !" 

"  You  will  escape  all  that,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Witb 
the  money  you  now  have  you  can  rejoin  your  friei.'ds 
easily.  This  is  all  the  advice  1  have  to  give  you.  (-rut 
away  from  this  place  as  soon  as  ever  you  possiaiy 
can." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  should  do !"  said  the  widow. 

"  Nor  do  we  wish  to  hear  the  expression  of  your  grati- 
tude. You  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Leave  thid 
place,  1  say  again,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  do  not  p<>Dse 
to  rest  until  you  are  far  away." 

"  I  will  not — I  will  not  I  Farewell,  gentlemen  !  the 
thanks  and  blessings  of  a  poor  widow  acd  her  helpi(«u 
daughter  are  yours." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  almost  had  to  push  the  widow 
out  of  the  cottage  door,  for  she  still  continued  her  piu- 
testations  of  gratitude. 

At  last  she  departed. 

By  this  time  Grimes  and  the  Jew  had  to  some  eTtent 
come  Vi  their  senses,  inasmuch  as  they  no  longer  kicked 
and  plunged  in  the  marner  they  had  done  to  their  own 
pergonal  discomfort. 

The  landlord  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  cursea. 

'•  Let  me  down  !"  he  cried — "  let  me  down !  ii  you 
don't,  you  shall  suffer  for  this! ' 

"  We  defy  you  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  You  cannot  pet 
down  without  some  one  helps  you,  and  we  will  take  care 
that  no  one  comes  near  to  interfere  I" 

Another  volley  of  ciorses. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  us,  then?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

'•  I  will  tell  you.  With  my  own  oars  I  heard  you  say 
that  your  claim  u^wn  the  wMow  amounted  to  three 
pounds  ten.  The  Jew  told  you  the  t^alue  of  the  goods  was 
three  pounds  five,  from  whicli,  of  course,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  the  things  a;  o  worth  fct  leaat  six 
pounds  ten." 

"Oh,  s'help  me  Moses "  began  the  Jew. 

"Silence!"  cried  Tom  King.  "  Yc  I?  turn  will  come 
presently." 

"  1  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Claude  I) uval,  "about 
the  value  of  these  articles." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  shall  make  an  inventory  of  theiu  myself,  and  a  valu- 
ation--! can  judge  very  well  what  they  are  worth." 

"  What  foolery  is  this  ?"  asked  the  landlord. 

"I  fancy  you  will  call  it  by  another  name  Itt  a  ill  tie  while," 
replied  Tom  King.  "Our  intentions  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words,  and  I  see  no  particular  retisou  wl;y 
you  snould  not  know  them,  so,  if .  yon  arill  jsst  pay  att*n* 
lion  for  a  tuinute  or  two,  I  will  explain. " 
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Ik-ra  the  Uadlord  and  tbe  Jew  i  rr<  ;eccedJDyIy 
fciixious  to  know  what  it  was  that  Tom   King  L=-'ri  to  vs? 

They  could  only  conjecture  their  fate,  v  ud  consequently 
they  strongly  desired  to  be  relieved  from  ,%eir  suspense. 

"  la  the  first  place,"  said  Tom  King,  "you  v^st  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  interfere  with  ycik  or  t««si)<».ss 
upon  your  righ'^n.  You  are  a  landlord,  and  of  Cv.'irse  you 
oiigbt  to  have  your  rent ;  but  it  set  m3  t  >  roe  yo^"  nave 
allowed  the  widow  to  fall  into  arrears  with  ber  payu.snts 
in  order  to  obtain  power  over  her  which  you  would  (\  "Ti 
to  the  basest  of  uses !" 

"And  you  see,"  said  Sixlecn-String  Jack,  chiming  in, 
"  we  have  given  her  the  means  of  getting  out  of  your 
reach  ;  and  iu  order  that  your  anger  may  cool  and  your  re- 
eentraent  also,  we  are  going  to  ieavo  you  Iwlb  tied  up  as 
J-ou  now  are !" 

Anolfier  volley  of  curses  came  from  the  landlord,  and 
supplications  for  mercy  from  the  Jew. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Glaudo,  "that  this  cottage  is 
situated  in  a  very  lonely  spot.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are 
no  other  habitations  within  sight  of  it,  and  the  road  doos 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  well-freqaented  one.  You  are 
therefore  at  hberty  to  make  as  much  noise  as  you  like,  and 
call  for  assistance  as  loudly  as  you  can  bawl.  1  don't  think 
anyone  will  be  passing  by  during  the  night,  and  if  so,  they 
would  be  scared  away  by  hearing  suoh  a  terrible  noise. 
In  daylight,  however,  no  doubt  somo  one  will  approach, 
and  you  will  then  be  cut  down  and  set  at  liberty." 

"  But,  curses !"  cried  the  landlord,  "  am  I  to  remain 
here  strung  up  for  nobody  knows  how  many  hours  ?  My 
*.nns  are  almost  off  already  1" 

"  Serve  you  rigiit!"  said  Tom  King.  "You  wil/  get 
no  piiy  from  us,  1  can  assure  you.  We  most  heartily  detest 
you !" 

"  And,"  cried  Claude  Duval,  "  I  intend,  as  I  told  you,  to 
make  a  valuation  of  all  the  articles  corflained  in  this 
*x^ttage !  You  will  be  at,  liberty  to  sell  them,  and  whatever 
balance  there  is  over  and  above  the  three  pounds  ten, 
v'!:^c!>  is  owing  to  you,  you  must  pay  to  the  widow  1" 

'"ho  landlord  muttered  something  wliich  Claude  could 
notcjitch. 

"  However,  upon  second  thoughts,  in  order  to  put  it  out 
of  your  pnTcer  to  cheat  the  widow  after  we  have  gone,  we 
will  aini;iL;i:'  iiintlers  thus  : — I  will  estimate  the  value  of 
til''  furniture — 1  will  deduct  from  the  amount  three 
pounds  ten,  and  the  balance  you  must  hand  over  to 
r"e" 

"  I  call  on  Moses  to  witness,"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  "  thai 
all  Ui»  lot  ish  not  worth  more  than  three  poundsh  five!" 

"  We  shall  see  !"  said  Claude.  "  I  have  a  notebook  some- 
wVioi"«!     Ah,  that  will  do!" 

ile  produced  a  pocket-book  as  he  spoke,  and  commenced 
making  an  inventory  in  due  form. 

If  ever  a  valuer  favoured  a  client  by  putting  a  high 
price  upon  all  the  articles,  Claude  Duval  did. 

We  do  not  intend  to  specify  all  the  items ;  but  one  or 
two  will  suiHce. 

"  One  deal  table  !"  he  cried,  pretending  to  write  down 
the  words.  "How  much  for  that,  coinradcs ?  That 
must  be  worth  at  least  ten  pounds!" 

"Ten  pounds !"  cried  I'om  King — "that's  the  lowest 
penny  of  coursyl  It  would  fetch  that  at  any  auctior,  I 
am   certain !" 

"  Oh,  Moses,  hark  at  ths-i!"  exclaimed  the  JcT7.  "  S'help 
mr-,  Abraham,  it  wouldn't  fe.sn  live  shillingsh!" 

-IfoM  yoar  row,"  ¥ni<l  Claii'le,  "and  don't  interfere 
with  my  business!     Two  chairs — two  pounda  t''n  •" 

■•  Oil.  holy  Moses!"  cried  the  Jew;  "the  raan'sh  mad  ! " 

"This  is  ^  fine  amusement  for  you,  no  doubt,''  cried 
Mr.  Grimes,  "but  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  it!" 

"I  hardly  expected  you  would!"  said  Clause  Duval i 
"  but  you  will  in  a  little  while,  when  I  tfave  done !" 

In  this  way  he  went  on  enumerating  every  articly 
there  wa.s  in  the  place,  and  putting  again^st  it  an  anioun*. 
tii;it.  represente-i  atle;ist  ten  times  its  actual  viJ']? 

Not  a  singjo  article,,  however  trifling  and  worthlesn,  ea- 
cancd  his  notice,  and  he  came  at  last  to  two  things  whic^h 
the  Jew  would  never  have  thought  of  putting  down. 

•*Ono  iron  hook  fixed  in  ceiling,"  he  crie»I — "tea 
ALlin^ucs  !     Sur'irj  yards  of  r?pe  to  <litta— one  pound  !" 


Claude's  two-companions  laughed  lustily,  but  neither  tha 
landlord  nor  the  Jew  could  see  the  joke. 

"Now  for  the  total  amount,"  exouiimed  Claudo,  who 
thereupon  made  a  great  show  of  adding  tip  tha  variona 
items. 

"  Sixty-five  pounds  ten  stiillings  s.:xt}  slxpoQr>c  i"  he  cried, 
at.  last ;  "that's  the  amount  of  uiy  valu.ation,  and  I  declare 
the  Articles  to  be  thoroughly  worth  it." 

"  S'help  me,  Moses !"  cried  the  Jew,  "  if  ever  I  heard  the 
like  Shixtv-tive  poundsh  ten  shillingsh  and  shixponce ! 
Oil.  murder!" 

"  I  suppose  you  will  get  to  tbe  end  of  your  foolery  in 
time  1"  said  the  landlord.  "  Let  me  warn  you,  however, 
that  after  the  sweet  comes  the  sour;  and  I  will  make 
yon  suffer  severely  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
treated  me." 

"All  rjlitl"  said  Tom  King;  "you  can  do  just  what 
you  like." 

"  First  of  all,  however,"  interrupted  Claude  Duval,  "I 
shall  require  your  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I 
hope  you  clearly  understand  that  you  are  left  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  in  this  cottage  to  sell 
the  same,  in  order  to  realise  the  amount  of  vour  debt  ?  We 
det:iiu  you  in  that  jpleasant  and  comfortable  manner  io 
or.Irr  that  you  may  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
your  late  tenant  and  her  daughter." 

The  landlord  gnashea  his  teeth  savagely. 

"By  your  own  showing,"  continued  ClaudoDuval,  "the 
amount  owing  to  you  is  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  which 
is  all  that  you  can  legally  claim.  That  amount  you  will 
have;  but,  according  to  my  valuation,  the  sale  of  all  these 
j  things  will  produce  sixty-five  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence.  From  this,  deduct  three  pounds  ten,  and  sixpence 
for  expenses  and  costs,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sum  of 
sixty-two  pounds  remains,  which  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  hand  over  to  me  at  once." 

"  Oh,  Jacob !"  exclaimed  the  Jew,  "  Did  anybody  hear 
the  like  ?" 

"D — n  your  jokes !"  said  the  landlord,  "I  have  had 
enough  of  them !  I  have  listened  patiently  to  your 
rubbish  because  I  could  not  help  it.  Now  I  hope  you 
have  reached  the  end  of  your  foolery  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  said  Claude.  "  It  is  no  joke,  as  you 
will  quickly  find  out!  The  balance  of  sixty-two  pounds 
1  must  and  will  have !  I  collect  it  on  behalf  of  the 
widow,  to  whom  an  advance  has  already  been  made." 

"  Take  it,  Claude — take  it !"  cried  his  two  companions. 
'■  Get  one  of  those  five-and-twenty-shilling  Chairs !  If 
you  stand  on  one,  you  will  be  able  to  reach  his  pockets. 
Don't  you  see,  the  gentleman  can't  conveniently  put  his 
hands  iu  his  pockets  himself,  and  so  you  will  kindly  save 
him  the  trouble!" 

Claude  laughed,  for  he  enjoyed  this  scene,  if  anything, 
more  heartily  than  his  companions. 

Placing  the  chair  close  to  the  suspended  men,  he  sprang 
on  to  it,  and  with  nimble  fingers  commenced  an  examina- 
tion of  the  landlord's  pockets. 

In  vain  Mr.  Grimes  shouted,  and  screamed,  and  swore, 
and  kicked — Claude  was  unmoved  by  all. 

He  discovered  at  last  a  pocket-book  and  a  leathern  bag, 
and  iifi  the  same  pocket  from  which  he  took  the  latter,  ho 
also  found  some  loose  silver. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  when  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Grimes  in  a"  proper  manner  he  w;u!d  not 
object  to  pay  the  money,  so  here  it  is!" 

The  leathern  bag  contained  a  few  guineas,  and  the 
pocket-book  some  bank-notes. 

Claude  counted  all  up,  and  said  : 

"Here  is  not  sufficient;  I  must  lia^  3  the  remainder. 
I  Here  is  only  forty-two  pounds ;  I  want  j  ist  twenty  more." 

"Thank  goodness,"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  "I  have  no  more 
money  about  rao  to  be  plundered  of !" 

"  Plundered,  dc  yc''  :^U  it?"  cried  Claude,  with  an  in- 
dignant air.  "You  dor  t  wixjh  to  make  me  believe  tli;! 
you  would  retain  possession  oi  inaoney  to  which  you  a  > 
not  entitled  ?  By  no  Jnoans !  Just  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  where  I  am  to  rbtain  the  twenty  pounds  from !" 

The  Jew  bi-'gan  by  this  time  to  n'ali.se  that  hia  life  waa 
i  in  no  particular  danger,  and  consequently  he  enjoyed  to 
•ome  extent  the  mortification  felt  by  Mr.  Grimes  at 
having  to  part  with  his  money. 

It  wculd  almost  soem  that  the  landlora  was  awaw  cf 
this  improper  exhibilioa  of  feeling  on  the  pan  *'  &Si 
agent,  for  he  8ai<^  ■ 
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"  I  hare  no  more  mooe^,  and  I  don't  know  how  yon 
ftre  to  get  the  balance,  without  you  persuade  Samuels 
to  advance  70a  \t>»  twenty  pounds  on  tbe  remsiinder  of 
the  goodfl."      C 

"  Twenty  poondsb  l"  said  the  Jew,  in  a  shrill,  8cr«tniing 
voioe,  and  eommancing  to  kick  and  plunge  most  violeutly^ 
"  Oh,  by  the  mother  of  Mosea,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Twenty 
potmdsh!  Why,  Mishter  Grimes,  you  knows'  ^U  the 
tings  wouldn't  fesh  a  five-pound  note !" 

"A  very  good  thought,"  said  Claude  Duval.  *'  The 
idsa  did  not  occur  to  me.  Of  course,  an  upright  and  con- 
scientious Israelite  like  Mr.  Samuels  would  not  object » 
moment  to  do  justice  to  a  widow,  nor  to  advance  the 
money  upon  good  security.  Now,  then,  Samuels,  hand 
over  twenty  pounds  I" 

"  I  call  all  the  prophetsh  to  witnessh  that  1  have  not 
twenty  ha'pence  about  me !"  screamed  the  Jew,  despair- 
ingly.   "  1  haven't — I'll  go  down  on  my  kneesh  and  swear 

"  All  right,  Samuels !  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  a 
Jew's  word,  so  I  will  just  feel  in  your  pockets." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  Samuels  allowed  Clande 
Duval  to  feel  in  his  pockets  without  offering  the  least  re- 
sistance to  his  doing  so. 

Sure  enough,  a  few  coppers  was  all  the  highwayman 
was  able  to  find. 

"  There  you  are,  shentlemen — I  hope  you  are  shatishfiod* 
How  could  a  poor  wretch  like  me  have  twenty  poundsh  ? 
Whoever  heard  of  sush  a  ting  ?" 

"I  have  not  done  yet,  my  hook-nosed  friend,"  8aidCla:ide. 
"  All  Jews  are  cunning,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
keep  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Let  me  feel—  it  must  be 
hidden  somewhere." 

"  Oh  !  I  call  Aaron  and  all  the  rest  of  the  propbsish  to 
witnessh  that  you  have  *Ken  aU  my  monish  ! " 

"  What  8  this,  then  ?"  exclaimed  Claude,  as  he  pa3»ed  ys 
hand  over  the  Jew's  waistcoat.  "  I  feel  something  bsre. 
Obyes,  they  are  guineas,  sure  enough  I" 

The  Jew  uttered  a  horrible  howl  when  he  fosasi  his 
Ireuure  was  discovered,  and  began  to  kick  and  struggle 
tX  a  great  rate. 

He  gave  the  landlord  a  sharp  kick,  who,  furious  with 
pain,  kiclred  back  again,  and  a  savage  struggle  took  place 
between  them,  and  continued  until  both  were  compelled 
to  stop  through  absolute  exhaustion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Claude  took  a  sharp  knife  from  bis 
pocket  and  approached  the  Jew  with  it,  very  mnch  to 
thai  individual's  alarm. 

"  Help ! — help ! — murder !"  he  shrieked.  "  What  ish  it 
you're  going  to  do  ?" 

He  was  soon  enlightened,  for  with  a  few  rapid  strokes 
of  the  blade,  Claude  cut  away  all  the  front  part  of  his 
waistcoat. 

The  lining  was  then  ripped  off,  and  a  number  of 
guineas  was  then  disclosed. 

The  highwayman  counted  them  up,  and  found  them  to 
be  no  less  than  twenty-seven. 

"  Ah,  Samuels !"  said  Claude,  "  what  a  terrible  liar  you 
must  be,  to  be  sure !  Only  twenty  pounds  of  this  money  is 
my  due,  but  1  shall  take  the  remainder,  and  apply  it  to  a 
useful  purpose — to  a  purpose  that  will  bo  of  immense 
Oeneflt  to  you.  I  shall  give  it  to  some  parson  to  pray  for 
you  for  teuing  such  lies.  Ton  wiU  be  d— d  elae^— take  my 
wofd  for  it !" 

The  Jew  howled  and  screamed  ^th  rage,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Claude  Duval  consigned  tne  money  to  his  pockets. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  cried,  "  we're  off,  and  wa  v^.]l  leave 
you  to  yourselves!  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  oach  other's 
company !" 

"  Oh,  curses  I"  cried  tho  landlora.  "  w&fter  robbing  and 
ili-tr«ating  us,  surely  you  would  not  leave  us  here !" 

"  Sha'n't  we  though  1"  cried  Tom  King.  "  You  will 
see  that  1 1  see  there  is  a  good  lock  on  the  door  I  I  shall 
fasten  you  in,  and  I  hope  no  one  will  come  wltnin  >  r»vle 
of  the  place  for  the  next  thirty-six  hours !" 

The  Jew  and  the  teidlord  uttered  dolorous  crlor*,  bat 
the  highwaymen  heeded  them  not  in  the  least 

Th«;y  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and,  not  oontent 
with  thftt,  securely  locked  it. 

ToBi  -•  w  out  the  key,  and  wondered  'or  »  moni<;nt 
wl>ere  he  should  conceal  it.  ^^ 

tila  ejes  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Urge  water-butt. 

Tkii,  hA  thought,  would  Bnit  him  adtnirably,  fsrntided 


thero  was  plenty  of  water  in  ft,  so  he  p(oki»4  up  »  sioiM 

and  threw  it  in  to  try. 

The  splash  whicn  followed  was  quite  enongli  to  con- 
vicee  him,  so,  without  tlu9  lost  besitatioo,  be  thre«.  the 
key  in  abo. 

"  There,"  he  cried,  "  1  doubt  very  much  whetiieff  that 
key  will  be  found  in  a  hurry." 

"  Oh,  It's  a  good  joke !"  cried  Claude  Duval,  laughing. 
••  I  shall  never  forget  it  to  the  longest  day  1  live  I" 

"  A  most  excellent  joke !"  cried  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  I  never  heard  of  a  neater  or  better  plan  to  xu&e  any- 
body give  up  their  money !  Oh,  it  is  too  good,  that  it  is — 
too  good !" 

'  We  have  done  some  good,"  said  Olaude,  "  and  had  no 
little  amusement  as  well ;  we  are  not  losers  by  the  trans- 
action either." 

>  I  hope  the  widow  wiU  have  the  prudence  to  get  oat  of 
Grimes's  way,"  replied  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  If  ever  he 
comes  across  her  again,  you  may  depend  he  will  vent  upon 
her  all  the  auger  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  must 
feel." 

"  Let  us  hope  they  will  never  meet,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  And,  now,  do  you  know  that  the  time  has  already  ex- 
pired; we  ought  to  be  back  on  the  spot  where  we 
promised  to  meet  Dick,  and  we  shall  have  a  long  gallop 
to  reach  it." 

"And  your  horse?"  cried  Claude  Duval  "'  itvJ  for- 
gotten all  about  that !" 

"  So  had  I,"  said  Jack. 

"  And  I  too,"  replied  Tom  King,  in  a  changed  voice ; 
"  but  from  the  first  moment  when  I  looked  in  at  the  window 
my  attention  has  been  so  much  enchained,  and  so  many 
curious  things  have  taken  place  that  the  remembrance  of  ail 
else  has  been  quite  driven  out  of  my  head." 

"The same  here,"  said  Claude.  "But  we  most  not 
waste  any  more  time  in  conversation.  First  of  all.  we 
most  ascertain  to  what  extent  your  horse  is  injured." 


aiAPTER   DCIX. 

OICK  TtmPHf   AHD   HIS  THREE     COMRADES   DErERMIVS   W 
BB   PRESENT  AT  MAUD'S    TRIAL  AT  THE  OU>   BAnjBT. 

Tou  Kino  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  tboaffIi». 
lessness  and  negligence  with  respect  to  his  steed,  tL^vjgk 
there  was  certainly  some  excuse  for  it. 

Anxiously,  all  three  made  their  way  to  the  spct  v. ben 
the  animals  had  been  left. 

They  were  standing  perfectly  still. 

After  such  a  gallop  as  they  had  had,  it  was  actxctttf 
likely  that  they  would  feel  much  inclination  to  stray. 

An  examination  was  hastily  made  as  to  the  stato  yU^- 
Tom's  steed. 

The  result  of  it  was  more  satisfactory  than  they  W^ 
imagined  possible. 

They  found  the  wound  was  of  a  very  superSviai 
character. 

A  great  deal  of  blood  had  flowed  from  it,  but  this  was 
owing  to  the  exertion  it  had  been  compelled  to  make. 

While  standing  in  the  garden  it  had  cooled,  and  tho 
blood  had  coagulated  over  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

Consequently,  the  hemorrhage  had  entirely  ceased. 

"  It's  all  right  I"  said  Claude  Duval,  after  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  hurt, — "  it's  all  right !  7oii  have  no  c«use 
for  apprehension  whatever." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Yes,  quite  1  It  is  a  mere  scratch — nothing  more,  and 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  wound.  I  should  recommend 
you  to  look  now  and  then,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
bleeding  has  recommenced!  I  don't  think  there  is  mnch 
fear  of  it" 

"  Still,  the  exercise  may  bring  it  on.* 

"  Just  BO ;  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  maKe  tolerable 
speed." 

"  True,  for  the  time  has  already  gone  by  when  we  pro- 
mised to  be  upon  the  eminence  to  meet  the  captaia" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  keep  him  waiting,  for  fear  he 
should  gallop  off." 

•'  He  will  allow  us  a  few  minutes'  grace,  ana  wuen  'je 
learns  the  profitable  return  we  ^t^'Je  met  with,  I  an  tnm 
win  not  regret  our  trifling  disobedience." 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  tfaa  highway- 
men were  engaged  in  mounting  their  ateeds,  and  without 
further  delay  they  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  mn* 
ippoiated  for  the  meeting. 
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Of  course,  as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  they  failed 
io  find  Dick  Turpin  waiting  for  them. 

They  grew  uneasy  and  alarmed. 

They  all  regretted  that  they  had  been  tempted  to 
disobey  his  injunctions. 

Of  course  they  could  not  tell  whether  Dick  Turpia  had 
returned  or  not. 

For  along  time,  then,  they  were  in  doubt  ah  to  what  they 
should  do,  and  the  more  they  pondered  over  the  subjoot 
the  greater  did  their  perplexity  become. 

It  was  considered  quite  possible  that  Dick  Turpin  had 
already  returned,  and  made  his  way  to  Enfield  Chase. 

But,  then,  he  might  not  have  done  so,  and  if  they  took 
their  departure  he  might  arrive  shortly  afterwards,  and  be 
full  of  apprehensions  on  their  account. 

Quite  half  an  hour  waa  consumed  in  fruitless  delibera- 
tions, ami  at  the  end  of  that  time  Tom  King  said  : 

"  All  things  considered,  I  am  sore  our  best  plan  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  Chase,  and  wait  there  n«til  Dkk  comes." 
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"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Claude.  "  If  Turpin  is  induu^oi 
we  cannot  help  him,  because  we  have  no  idea  wbera 
he  is." 

"And  you  must  remember,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"  that  it  was  agreed  upon  if  he  came  and  found  we  had 
left  this  spot  that  he  was  to  ride  off  to  the  Gha.se." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  already  there !"  exclaimed  Tom 
King. 

"  I  hope  he  may  be,"  said  Claude. 

"  Don't  let  us  stay  here  any  longer,"  said  Sixteen' 
String  Jack,  "  but  depart  at  once." 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Tom  King  inspected  the  wound  which  his  horse  hud! 
received,  and  found  that  it  was  still  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

That  is  to  say,  the  bleeding  had  entirely  ceased. 

There  was  now  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make 
good  speed,  and  they  flew  along  the  level  couutiy  :n  t'lg 
direotioa  of  the  Chase  as  swiftlv  a,«  mv-.r-trnfi 
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It  80  h»pp0Bed  that  just  when  they  arrived  upon 
the  little  eminence,  Dick  Turpin  plsnged  among  the  trees 
composiDg  Enfi«i'd  Chase. 

It  wili  be  rec  lembered  that,  failing  to  find  his  com- 
panions  here,  h©  galloped  back  again  to  the  appointed 
epot. 

fTom  this  it  follows  that  they  must  have  passn«  .,...011 
other  on  the  journey. 

This  would  be  done  easily  enough,  tor  they  dia  not 
<eep  to  the  h'l^h-road  but  took  their  own  course  across  the 
meadows. 

Tom  King  and  his  two  friends  arrived  at  the  Chase 
without  accident,  in  eemething  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  Turpin  had  quitted  it. 

As  they  did  not  find  their  captain  here  as  they  expected 
their  alarm  speedily  augmented,  and  more  than  ever  they 
rcpeuted  having  left  the  eminence  in  search  ci  ad- 
ventures. 

After  much  conversation,  it  was  agreed  ihat  it  wottid  be 
unwise  in  the  extreme  to  leave  the  Chase  again,  at  any 
rate,  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  prey  to  a  thousand  terrors,  they  r-^mained  standing 
beneath  the  trees,  keeping  a  keen  look-ov^in  the  direction 
of  London. 

As  the  night  slowly  passed  away  and  mo  Tiing  daMmed, 
their  fears  began  to  take  a  definite  shape. 

They  could  scarcely  doubt  that  Dick  Turpin  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  by  this  time  a 
prisoner. 

And  when  the  sun  rose  without  his  making  his  appear- 
ance, this  idea  strengthened  until  it  became  an  absolute 
conviction. 

Earnestly  they  began  to  discuss  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  the  present  emergency,  for,  if  the  captain  was  a 
prisoner,  the  next  step  they  ought  to  take  should  be  tc  set 
about  his  rescue. 

Tom  King  at  length  announced  his  intention  of  setting 
out  for  London  without  delay,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  peril 
to  himself  attendant  upon  such  a  proceeding. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  Claude  Duval  uttered  a 
loud  cry : 

*'  Hurrah !"  he  said.  "  There  he  is !  Look,  he  is  coming 
at  full  speed !  He's  safe  and  sound !  What  a  comfort,  to 
be  sure !" 

Tom  King  had  so  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  his  old 
comrade  had  been  made  prisoner  that  some  seconds 
elapsed  before  he  could  believe  in  the  reality  of  what  he 
saw. 

Then,  with  a  glad  shout,  springing  into  the  saddle,  he 
galloped  off. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  seemed  half  inclined  to  follow  his 
example,  but  Claude  Duval  restrained  him. 

"Stay  where  you  are !"  he  said.  "  It  was  a  thoughtless 
and  incautious  act  upon  Tom's  part  to  dart  out  in  that 
manner !  We  ought  to  take  some  precautions  against 
being  seen !" 

That  was  quite  enough  for  Jack,  and  indeed,  by  the  time 
his  companion  had  spoken  these  words,  Turpin  and  King 
both  arrived. 

The  satisfaction  felt  at  this  meeting  was  truly 
mutual. 

Eagerly  the  three  highwaymen  pressed  their  leader  to 
give  them,  without  delay,  a  full  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  him. 

He  complied,  and  then  called  upon  Tom  to  do  like- 
wise. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell  yoti,  captain,"  was  the  reply. 
"We  left  the  eminence,  had  an  adventure — a  profitable 
one  in  two  senses — and  when  we  returned  we  failed  to 
fini  you,  and  so  came  straight  on  to  the  Chase,  thinking 
that  the  best  thing  to  do." 

This  was  all  the  explanation  Dick  Turpin  could  get. 

At  any  other  time  than  the  present  he  would  probably 
have  pressed  for  more  particulars,  but  as  it  was,  hia  mind 
was  too  fully  engrossed  by  other  and  more  important 
natters. 

Once  more  they  repaired  to  that  little  dell  in  -wiuch 
they  had  found  suca  comfortable  quarters. 

All  were  greatly  fatigued,  the  horses  inclnded,  and  so 
the  remainder  of  that  day  was  passed  for  the  most  part  in 
sleep,  the  highwaymea  taking  it  in  turns  to  watch. 

No  molestation  was  offered  them,  and  just  about  sunset 
they  all  collected  round  a  small  fire  they  had  kindled  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  some  birds  they  had  shot 


"  Time  is  getting  very  short,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  and 
we  have  much  to  do.  "ro-morrow  morning  the  trial  will 
begin." 

"  Have  you  ascertained  that  for  certain  ?" 

"  No,  I  only  suspect  it ;  it  may  not  take  place  until  the 
day  following ;  but  we  must  net  trust  to  that — we  must  be 
prepared  at  once.*^ 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  the  lawyei  gives  you  hojjes  of  obtaining  an 
acquittal?" 

"  Oh,  yes — he  seemed  almost  sure  of  it !  Unfortunatoly, 
I  was  not  able  to  stop  to  finish  my  conversation  with 
him ;  he  was  about  to  say  something  when  we  heard  that 
tremendous  noise,  as  I  told  you." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Tom  King  ;  "  and  now,  Dick,  jn»t 
tell  us  plainly  and  clearly  how  you  intend  to  act  in  ii4M 
affair,  and  what  you  wish  us  to  do." 

"Do?" 

"  Yes.  How  do  you  intend  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
trial  ?" 

Dirk  smiled  as  he  said  : 

"  I  am  determined  to  knr  rw  the  verdict  as  soon  as  any- 
one." 

"  You  mean  you  wiU  be  /  resent  at  the  trial  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Tom  King  shook  his  he»  L 

"  It's  folly — absolute  maivtiess,"  he  cried,  "  to  think  of 
any  such   thing!" 

"Why  80?" 

"  They  will  be  on  the  look-out, — they  will  suspect  that 
you  will  try  to  gain  admittance  to  the  court" 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that ;  and  even  if  they  do,  why  need 
I  care  ?  I  am  certain  I  could  disguse  myself  80  well,  and 
assume  a  (Aaracter  so  entirely  different  to  my  own  with 
such  perfection  that  I  could  safely  bid  defiance  to 
detection." 

'  You  have  a  talent  that  way,  Dick,  I  know,  and  have 
succeeded  better  than  either  o*.  iis." 

"I  have  succeeded,"  said  Dick,  "and  I  ehaU  do 
again." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?'  asked  Tom. 

"  You  can  remain  here  ii  waiting.  Some  time  befor* 
nightfall  I  hope  you  will  see.  Jae  returning." 

"  No — no,  captain,  that  Wui  never  do !" 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  we  could  rest  here  while  we  know  th&t 
you  were  in  so  much  danger,  and  while  events  of  eo  much 
interest  were  taking  place  ?" 

"  But  if  you  attempt  to  accompany  me,  we  shall  make 
the  danger  so  much  greater  for  all  of  us." 

"  That  might  be  arranged,"  said  Tom  King.  "  You  must 
give  way,  captain,  and  allow  us  to  accompany  you.  If 
you  can  disguise  yourself  {we  can :  and  surely  we  stand 
as  good  a  chance  of  escaping^the  vigilance  of  the  police 
oflBcers  as  you  do  yourself." 

"  Well — well,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Dick ;  "  and  I  don't 
scruple  to  say  that  I  would  much  rather  have  yoa  witk 
me  than  not." 

"  I  knew  it." 

"  Still,  as  the  matter  so  particularly  concerned  myself,  I 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  ask  you  to  participate  in  the 
danger." 

"  That  was  wrong,  captain.  Where  shall  you  obtain 
your  disguise  ?" 

"  I  have  to  think  of  that  yet,  and  also  what  charactoi 
I  shall  take." 

"  There's  the  old  costumier,"  suggested  Tom  King ;  "ht 
has  done  us  good  service  before,  and  might  do  so  again." 

"I  had  not  overlooked  him,"  replied  Dick;  "bat 
there's  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  go  to  his  house , 
you  may  depend  it  will  be  closely  watehed." 

"We  might  obviate  that  difficulty,"  said  Tom  King. 
■'If  we  went  to  some  obscure  place  and  despatched  a 
messenger  for  him,  all  would  be  weLL" 

"  So  it  will.  Then  I  think  we  will  say  that  our  plans 
ftre  eo  far  settled." 

''And  now,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "what  a«e  we  to  do 
with  all  the  money  we  have  got  ?" 

"Do  with  it?" 

"  Yes.  We  are  going  upon  an  expedition,  the  result  of 
which  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  wise  l«r 
us  to  go  encumbered  with  money,  as  we  now  are." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  !" 

"I  should  propose,"  said  Tom  King,  "that  we  mImI 
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fome  suitable  spot  and  bury  it,  reserving  only  a  small 
amount,  which  we  can  carry  about  with  us." 

"Just  sufficient  ia  case  of  emergency,"  said  Dick 
fnrpin. 

'  Precisely  so." 
I  fancy  that  will  be  our  hesH  course." 

"Let  us  set  about  the  task  at  once,"  said  Dick  Turpin, 
"and  get  it  over.  The  sooner  we  dispose  of  all  these  de- 
tails the  better,  for  tnia  night  will  be  a  busy  one  " 

Search  was  made  for  a  spot  that  seemed  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  they  had  in  view. 

In  the  same  little  deU  where  they  had  passed  so  much 
of  their  time  they  dug  ,a  small  hole,  and  poured  into  it 
the  whole  of  their  wealth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
guineas  which  they  had  agreed  to  retain  about  their  |ier- 
eons. 

Then  the  hole  was  filled  up,  and  the  ground  carofuliy 
flattened  down. 

A  large  stone  was  rolled  over  the  buried  treasure,  so  as 
to  mark  its  whereabouts. 

The  stone  was  one  of  very  peculiar  shape  and  colour, 
and  after  having  had  a  good  look  at  it,  all  four  highway- 
meK  felt  sure  that,  even  after  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  they  would  be  able  to  recognise  it  again. 

"That  will  do,  comrades,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "And 
now  for  the  rest.  How  shall  we  manage  about  disguising 
ourselves  ?" 

CHAPTER  DDX. 

8IXTBEN-8TRINO  JACK   HITS  UPON  A    NOVEL  ASX>  ORIGINAL 
IDEA. 

"  We  will  leave  that  for  you  to  an'ange,  captain,"  was  the 
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^ay,  nay — on  the  present  occasion  I  stand  more  than 
ever  in  need  of  your  counsel  and  advice,  for  while  I  am 
suffering  all  this  anxiety  on  Maud's  account  it  is  impos- 
wble  for  me  to  think  clearly." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  me,"  said  Tom  King, 
'this  is  what  I  should  advise: — Let  ua  get  somewhere 
*iear  to  London,  and  then  despatch  a  messenger  for  the 
«ld  costumier.  He  will  disguise  us,  and  then  all  will  be 
settled." 

"If  you  think  that  is  the  best,"  said  Dick,  "I  agree. 
Let  as  start  at  once." 

Turpin  was  anxious  and  impatient  in  the  extrpoM  to  be 
4(one. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Claude.  "  I  think  yoiH'  sug- 
gestion might  be  improved  upon." 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there  would  be  less  risk 
if  we  divided,  and  went  two  by  two  ?" 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  the  court-house  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  If  all  four  of  us  go  to  the  Old  Bailey 
together,  don't  you  think  that  will  be  likely  to  provoke 
suspicion  ?" 

"  It  might  so." 

"  It  would — you  can  make  sure  of  that,  and  therefore 
I  say,  let  us  separate  on  this  spot." 

"  But,"  said  Turpin,  "  when  we  are  together,  are  we 
not  stronger  and  better  able  to  overcome  any  opposition 
that  might  be  offered  to  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly  we  are ;  but  then,  when  we  are  i.U  four 
together,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  encounter  apposi- 
tion." 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"However,  captain,  I  wran  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  If  it  is  your  desire  that  we  should  accompany 
you,  that  is  sufficient." 

"No,"  said  Turpin.  "This  is  not  an  ordinarv 'ffair. 
I  have  ao  right  to  drag  you  into  it  at  all.'" 

"  Yon  have — you  have  !" 

"Well,  yv>a  enter  it  willingly — you  run  tHe  risk  of 
danger  freely,  and  for  my  saku ;  therefore,  i  shall  leave 
you  to  adopt  wb^-t  measures  and  precautions  juu  thiak 
proper.'" 

While  ihis  conversation  had  been  going  on,  Sixteeu- 
Btring  Jack  appeared  to  be  paying  great  attention  to  it. 

But  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  speakiug,  his  face  lighted 
up  with  a  peculiar  expression,  and,  rubbing  bis  Lands  to- 
gether, he  said  : 

"  I  ratiier  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  good  plan  at  lasi — a 
wry  good  plan  !" 

"What  18  it?' 


"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  afraid.'* 

"Why?" 

"  BucaUije  it  is  so  very  outrageous." 

'  Outrageous  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  it  may  be  all  the  better  on  that  account. "  sai'rt 
Turpin. 

"  1  can  assure  you  I  think  eo  !*• 

■'  Well,  then,  out  with  it — let  us  near  your  plan  ''" 

"  It  involves  ^'jtr  separation  in  the  manner  Claude  pro- 
posed." 

"  Then  that  is  one  thing  in  its  favour,"  said  Duval. 

"  Go  on.  Jack." 

"  And  siuiply,  my  plan  is  neither  more  nor  less  that 
that  you  and  Tom  King  should  carry  out  the  plan  pro- 
posed, and  that  Claude  and  myself  should  disguise  our- 
selves as  police  officers." 

"  Police  officers  ?" 

"  Yes — why  not  ?" 

"  It  is  an  outrageous  idea,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  with 
a  laugh,  in  which  all  his  companions  joined. 

"But  I  like  the  notion  uncommonly,"  said  Claude 
Du  yal.     "  Ah,  Jack,  you've  got  a  rare  invention  !" 

'■  I  am  glad  you  like  the  scheme  so  far  proposed,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"But  go  on,"  said  Turpin — "tell  us  further." 

"  Well,  really  there  is  not  much  more  to  tell,  nor  had  1 
tmranged  much  more  in  my  own  mind.  I  thought  it 
would  bo  useless  to  do  so,  because,  when  we  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  accomplishing  our  purpose,  we  cannot 
tell  what  turn  events  may  take,  or  what  consequences 
they  may  produce." 

"  True— true  I" 

"  And  in  all  probability,  if  we  laid  down  one  particular 
plan  it  would  be  impracticable." 

"  But,"  said  Tom  King,  seriously,  "  do  you  really  think 
that  you  and  Claude  could  succeed  in  disguising  your- 
selves as  police  officers  so  well  as  to  be  undetected  by  the 
other  members  of  the  fraternity  ?" 

"  I  do  feel  sure  of  it !" 

"Well,  I  know  you  can  do  some  wonderful  things  at 
times.  Now,  the  way  you  have  imposed  upon  the  ostlers 
is  really  extraordinary." 

"  And  he  has  always  succeeded,"  said  Claude.  "  And 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will  now.  The  more  I  think 
of  the  scheme  the  better  I  like  it.  It  would  be 
glorious  to  feel  one's  self  transformed  into  a  police 
officer !" 

In  spite  of  the  cares  that  were  about  his  heart,  Dick 
Turpin  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  comrade's  plan — it 
was  not  only  a  bold  one,  but  there  was  something  very 
droll  about  it. 

"  Captain,"  said  Jack,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  hope  that 
you  have  by  this  time  got  more  reconciled  to  my  propo- 
sition.   Have  you  ?" 

"I  have  in  truth!" 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  and,  after  such  an  admission,  1 
suppose  you  will  be  quite  willing  to  give  your  consent?" 

"  Oh,  certainly !" 

"  Then,  captain,  as  we  have  a  long  night's  work  before 
us  and  an  important  day  coming  to-morrow,  I  think  the 
sooner  we  part  the  better." 

"  And  I.  I  don't  like  the  separation,  but  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  it  will  be  much  safer." 

"And  that's  what  we  are  to  consider,"  said  Claude 
Duval.  "The  enterprise  altogether  is  a  most  perilous 
one." 

"About  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  But,  with  proper  care  and  caution,  I  don't  think  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  getting  into  much  trouble." 

"  I  hope  not.  I  am  curious  to  know,"  cried  Turpia 
"  where  and  by  what  means  you  expect  to  find  the  dis- 
guises you  require !" 

"And  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
with  a  laugh,  "I  am  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  yourself. 
But  stUl,  in  comparison  with  other  things,  that  is  a  mere 
trifle ;  and  I  doubt  not  before  long,  when  I  have  put  my 
head  by  the  side  of  my  comrade's,  that  we  shall  overcome 
the  obstacle." 

"  Then,"  said  Turpin,  "  if  we  part  liere,  I  suppose  w<i 
may  look  forward  to  meeting  each  other  again  in  th« 
court  at  the  Old  Bailey  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  there  without  fail." 

•'But,"  said  Claude  Duval,    "if  we  ew  sc careful  in 
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l'<«tfuising  otirselvea,   how  ahall  we  manage  to  recognit'p 
«»ch  other?" 

•'  Well  thought  of !"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  We  might 
eot  be  together  iu  the  court,  yet  it  wou'f'  be  »  aa>*'^action 
if  ve  oould  see  each  other." 

"  How  can  it  be  managed  ?" 

"■  Nay,  I  know  not." 

•'Jack,"  said  Tom  King,  "yonr  invention  ieem»  active, 
to-night :  can  you  get  us  out  of  this  difficulty  '*" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  bv  »  very  simp''" 
means,  too!" 

"  Bravo !" 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Claude  and  nj'"*''*  »rv''I 
r>e  disguised  as  police  officers.  Something  ma^  .jc>ir  to 
render  il  impossible,  or  other  circumstances  may  induce 
us  to  adopt  some  other  costume.  Then  as  to  yourselves, 
1  have  no  idea  what  dress  you  wiU  assume." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Dick  Turpin. 

"  Then  we  cannot  recognise  each  other  by  the  dress, 
that's  certain;  nor  by  our  features,  beuausa  'n  various 
ways,  we  shall  make  our  faces  look  as  di^reot  as  poH- 
eible." 

"  But  we  know  all  that.  Jack,  very  well  Whaie  ycmr 
plan  ?" 

"  This : — When  you  get  into  the  court,  look  all  around 
you  until  you  see  two  persons  sitting,  each  with  the  left 
eye  closed." 

"  Good,"  said  Turpin — "  I  understand.  That  will  be  an 
easy  means  of  recognition  " 

"  It  will — especially  if  you  and  Tom  adopt  the  same 
expedient." 

"  When  we  have  thus  recognised  each  other  we  can 
open  both  our  eyes." 

"Excellent!"  said  Turpin.  "Such  a  signal  as  that 
will  not  be  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
anyone,  no  matter  how  vigilant  our  foes  may  be !" 

"  Then  I  suppose  we  may  consider  that  matter  settled 
like  the  rest,"  continued  Jack.  "  And,  now,  is  there  any- 
thing more  for  us  to  arrange  before  we  part  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of,"  replied  Turpin.  "  Fare- 
well, my  friends,  for  a  few  hours.  When  we  meet  again. 
It  will  be  in  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  A  strange  spot !"  said  Claude. 

"Very!"  added  Turpin.  "For  myself  and  Tom,  we 
shall  take  all  the  care  we  can  of  each  other ;  because,  at 
the  present  time,  our  liberty  is  of  unusual  value." 

"  And  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  do  the  same,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  "We  will  promise  not  to  run  into 
any  unnecesseury  danger." 

"That  is  enough.  Now,  farewell!  We  had  better 
leave  the  Chase  at  different  points." 

"  Much  better." 

"  Then  we  part  here." 

The  highwaymen  shook  hands,  and  then  separated. 

Dick  Turpin  was  mounted  on  Black  Bess,  and  Tom 
King  on  his  own  horse. 

The  injury  the  animal  had  sustained  was  but  trifling, 
and  the  wound  was  already  partially  healed  over. 

Claude  and  Jack  watched  them  until  they  could  see 
them  no  longer. 

Then  they  mounted,  and  made  their  way  out  of  the 
Chase  by  a  different  route. 

They  oooversed  earnestly  together  as  they  went,  for 
the  expedition  they  were  upon  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
character. 

We  must,  however,  defer,  untfl  another  opportunity, 
the  account  of  their  proceedings. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  first  of  ali,  follow  Dick 
Turpin  and  Tom  King. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  very  few  words 
passed  between  them,  for  they  allowed  their  norses  co  go 
at  the  very  top  of  their  speed. 

At  last,  when  in  a  particularly  lonely  spot,  Wiey 
slackened  their  pace,  in  order  that  they  inlght  have  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  tbeir  breath. 

"  Have  you  been  thinking,  Tom,  on  the  way  ?"  a£jced 
Dick  Turpin. 

"I  have." 

"  And  are  you  still  of  opinion  thm  it  wCi  be  best  for  us 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement  we  have  come  to  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  as  regards  c(Mnmunicating  with  Vbs  otd 
ooetumier  P" 

"  Yea." 

**  1  don't  know  what  else  can  be  better.**  ' 


"  Nor  I.  But  can  yon  call  to  mind  any  particular  place 
that  will  do  for  us  to  stay  at  ?" 

Tom  paused  a  moment  to  consider. 

"  There's  Tom  Davis's." 

"  It  would  not  do  to  go  there,""  sai(^  Dick,  quickly  and 
decisively.  "Above  all  things,  we  must  tai:e  earn  to 
avert  suspicion  from  that  place." 

"  Yes ;  now  I  reflect,  we  shall  be  best  away." 

"Is  there  any  little  inn  near  to  London — someplace 
where  not  much  trade  is  dooe,  and  where  we  could  stop 
ttit  a  few  hours  ?" 

"  Now  I  come  to  recollect,  said  Ton  King,  "  I  do  believe 
I  know  the  very  house  that  wiU  suit  us." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.    Where  is  it  ?" 

"  It's  a  curious,  rambling,  old  wooden  building,  which 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  noticed  times  out  of  number. 
The  sign  is  the  Eight  Bells." 

"  Is  it  near  to  Kensington  ?" 

"Yes  ;  close  to  the  gravel-pits." 

"  I  know  the  place  you  speak  of,  but  have  never 
stopped  there." 

"  Nor  I,  which  is  all  the  better,  since  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  our  being  recognised." 

"  Just  so." 

"  I  thought  of  the  house  because  of  its  lonely  and  re- 
tired situation.  If  you  remember,  it  stands  a  good  way 
back  from  the  road." 

"  I  know  the  house  quite  well.  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  there  all  the  accommodation  we  re- 
quire." 

"  Forward,  then !     The  sooner  we  reach  it  the  better." 

"  It  is  a  long  gallop." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  I  think  our  horses  are  equal  to  it. 
And  you  must  remember  that  some  time  will  necessarily 
be  consumed  in  sending  for  the  old  costumier." 

"  I  don't  expect  that  we  shall  do  more  than  disguise 
ourselves  and  get  to  London  by  the  time  the  court  opens." 

"  That  is  all  I  desire.   Now,  then,  forward  1" 

Once  more,  at  a  swift  gallop,  the  highwaymen  sped 
towards  their  destination. 

They  altered  their  course  slightly,  and  by  going  straight 
across  the  country,  heedless  of  such  obstructions  as 
hedges  and  ditches,  they  saved  a  great  deal  of  groond,  for 
all  the  roads  had  a  roundabout  tendency. 

At  length,  without  meeting  with  any  accident,  the  two 
friends  reached  the  high-road. 

"  The  inn  is  very  close  hereabouts,"  said  Tom  King. 
"  Yonder  lies  London ;  and  if  we  go  in  that  direction,  I 
think  we  shall  come  to  it  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes." 

This  supposition  was  quickly  verified. 

Suddenly  they  came  in  sight  of  the  inn. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  passed  by  in  the  night- 
time by  all  travellers,  for  it  was  too  far  back  from  the 
road  to  be  visible  in  the  darkness. 

But  just  at  the  side  of  the  highway  was  a  tall  wooden 
post,  which  was  always  kept  painted  white ;  and  as  its 
thickness  was  considerable,  it  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention,  let  the  obscurity  be  ever  so  deep. 

On  the  top  of  this  post  was  a  frame  of  iron-work,  of 
complicated  pattern ;  and  in  this  frame  was  hung  a  boturd, 
upon  which  eight  bells  were  painted. 

"  There's  the  house,  then,"  said  Tom  King,  reining-in 
his  steed,  and  pointing  to  the  inn  with  his  riding-whip. 
"  It  seems  very  quiet-— does  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes ;  quite  iminhabited.  I  can  only  see  a  light  at  one 
window." 

**  And  yet  the  place  may  be  well  illuminated  inside,  for 
it  IS  built  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion." 

"  Is  there  accommodation  for  horses  as  weU  ac 
travellers  ?"  asked  Dick  Turpin. 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  vea  look  up  you  will  see  a  truss  ot  straw 
suspended  from  the  bottom  part  of  4ia  framework  that 
supports  the  sign." 

"Oh  yes;  there  it  is,  sure  enough,     ^e're  £ll  right." 

In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  show  that  stabling 
was  attached  to  the  inn  by  hanging  up  a  truss  of  straw  in 
the  way  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  same  thing  is  done 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  this  day. 

"  Going  to  stay  here,  gentlemen  ?"  said  a  voice,  at  this 
moment.  "Every  accommodation,  sir,  and  the  ben 
eatables  and  drinkables  yon  can  wish  for." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Turpin,  "  for  we  do  not 
want  to  nde  any  further  to-night.  We  have  come  so  far 
in  safety,  but  we  have  heard  how  the  road  farther  oai  U 
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Infested  hy  highwaymen,  an*!  we  don't  want  to  fall  in 
with  Bticb  rascals !" 

"Certainly  not,  sir — certainly  not,"  said  the  ostler,  as 
oe  held  the  off  stirrup,  in  order  that  Turpiu  might  alight 
all  the  more  easily.  "  This  is  a  most  howdashua  road  for 
highwaymen— it  is,  indeed,  gentlemen,  I  aesu**  vou  '" 

"  So  we  have  heard." 

"  But  in  the  house  yonder,"  continued  the  ostier,  waving 
his  arm,  "  you  wDl  find  every  kind  of  accomniodation  you 
can  wish  for ;  and  you  need  not  feel  afraid  that  y«u  will 
be  troubled  by  highwaymen  there." 

"Then  we  will  stay,"  said  Turpin;  "that  ie  quite 
decided.  And  if  you  attend  well  to  the  horses,  you  will 
find  it  will  be  nothing  out  of  your  pocket." 

"  All  right,  sir!  I'll  give  you  my  word  you  snail  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  I  rather  fancy  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  tell  a  real  gentleman  when  I  see  him !" 

Of  this  speech  the  two  highwaymen  took  no  notice , 
but  having  dismounted  and  surrendered  their  horses  into 
the  charge  of  the  ostler,  they  followed  him  towards  the 

inn. 


CHAPTEE   DOXl. 

DICK  TORPIH  IS  INFORMED  THAT  Ali  HIGHWATMEN  AKK 
COWARDS,  AND  THAT  KB  18  THB  ORELA.TBST  COWARD  OF 
THB  LOT. 

"  Thekb  is  the  front  door,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ostler, 
pointing  while  he  spoke.  "  Pass  through  that,  and  go 
straight  on,  and  you  will  come  to  the  bar.  There  you 
will  Snd  the  lanmord,  who  will  show  yon  every  atten- 
tion." 

"  All  right!"  said  Turjyn.  "  We  are  in  no  hurry.  We 
will  go  with  you  and  have  a  look  at  the  stable,  if  you 
have  no  objection." 

"  Certainly  not,  gentlemen^-certa?nly  not.  Come  with 
me,  by  all  means.    This  is  the  way." 

The  ostler  was  very  civU  and  attentive ;  and  he  was 
fully  impressed  with  tie  idea  that  the  highwaymen  were 
a  couple  of  real  gentlemen,  and  that  when  they  left  they 
would  give  him  a  substantial  reward. 

The  stable  was  reached,  and  the  highwaymen  saw  their 
cattle  properly  attended  to,  and  then  Dick  Turpin  said : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  covld  be  spared  from  your 
place,  or  not,  but  I  want  some  one  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me  in  London  with  all  possible  speed." 

"  Very  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  gentlemen,  but,  as  you 
say,  I  can't  possibly  leave.    Master's  very  strict." 

"  But  do  you  know  anyone  who  could  be  trusted  with  a 
totter?" 

"Well,  sir,  there's  my  brother.  I  think  he's  some- 
where about  the  premises.  Tou  see,  he  hasn't  been  quite 
so  lucky  as  I  have  in  getting  into  a  good  place ;  in  fact, 
he's  very  bad  off,  and  lately  I  have  had  Mm  to  help  me 
just  a  little  bit" 

"  Then  he  would  be  glad  of  having  sometkujg  to  do  for 
which  he  would  be  weU  paid." 

"  I  should  rather  think  he  would,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  I  can  get  writing  materials  insiwe  ?"  said 
Tnrpin. 

"  Oh,  yes.  How  long  shall  yow  be  before  you  have  the 
letter  ready,  sir  ?" 

"A  few  minutes  only." 

"  Then,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  look  for  my  brother." 

"  Do  BO — do  so ;  and  as  soon  as  yon  have  found  him, 
send  him  indoors." 

"  I  will,  sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

The  two  highwaymen,  having  taken  as  good  an  ob- 
servation of  the  whole  of  the  premises  as  the  vlarkness 
would  permit,  made  their  way  into  the  inn. 

At  the  bar  they  found  the  landlord. 

He  was  a  short  man,  rather  old,  and  shabbily  dressed. 

His  face  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  of  s  dirty, 
coppery  hue. 

He  looked  as  though  he  drank  just  a  little  too  mach  of 
the  good  things  in  his  cellar. 

He  made  a  very  low  bow  as  soon  as  he  caught  sig&t  of 
our  two  friends,  and,  in  a  cringing,  deferential  tone  of 
voice,  he  said : 

"(iood  evening,  gentlemen — good  evening!  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  I  Tou  are  heartily  welcome  to  the 
ei^ht  Bella !" 

'Oan  we  have  a  private  room  ?"  said  Turpin,  abruptly, 


for  he  did  not  like  either  the  landlord's  looks,  or  his  ob- 
sequious behaviour.     "  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry," 

"  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  landlord,  "and 
I  offer  ten  thousand  apologies ;  but,  really,  at  the  present 
moment  I  have  not  a  private  room  that  I  can  place  at 
your  disposal." 

Turpiu  looked  vexed. 

"  However,  sir,  there's  the  parlour,  which,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  is  as  good  as  a  private  room.  There's  just  a 
few  sitting  down  ;  but  they  won't  interfere  with  you,  sir, 
not  by  no  manner  of  means." 

Turpin  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  fearful  of 
awakening  the  suspicious  of  the  landlord,  he  said : 

"  Very  well,  show  us  into  the  room  you  speak  of." 

"  I  wul,  gentlemen — I  will.  I  deeply  and  profoundly 
regret  that  1  have  no  other  accommodation  to  ofifer  you  f" 

Bowing  and  cringing,  the  landlord  led  the  highwaymen 
along  a  passage,  and  paused  before  a  low  oak  door,  upon 
which,  near  the  top,  was  painted  the  word  "  Parlour." 

The  landlord  opened  it  and  ushered  in  his  guests. 

Turpin  and  King  darted  hasty  glances  around  them. 

Thoy  caught  sight  of  several  persons  seated  round  a 
large  table  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  but  over 
the  whole  party  there  hung  such  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  that  they  could  not  distinguish  anything  with  any 
degree  of  distinctness. 

"Here  is  a  side  table,"  said  the  landlord,  "and  here 
are  a  couple  of  chairs.  If  you  wish  to  keep  yourselves 
select  from  the  general  company,  you  can  make  yonrsei^ea 
comfortable  enough  here." 

"  This  will  suit  very  well,"  said  Turpin.  "  Bring  us  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and  then  get  us 
something  nice  to  eat  in  the  meanwhile.  First  of  all, 
bring  me  pens,  ink,  and  paper — I  want  to  write  a 
letter." 

"  Certainly,  sir — certainly !  I  am  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant  1"  said  the  landlord,  who  was  quite  OT«r- 
come  at  receiving  such  a  liberal  order. 

It  was  not  every  day  that  two  such  guests  u  these  stepped 
at  the  Eight  Bells. 

A  general  silence  among  the  guests  took  place  when  the 
highwaymen  entered,  and  all  present  turned  round  and 
bent  inquisitive  glances  upon  them. 

Turpin  and  King  affected  to  be  engaged  in  eameet  con- 
versation, and  by  this  means  they  managed  to  keep  their 
countenances  concealed  from  the  view  of  those  at  tlm 
table. 

Finding  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the 
strangers,  the  conversation  which  had  so  suddenly  coased 
began  again. 

Turpin  then  took  a  few  stealthy,  observing  glances,  and 
noticed  that  about  eight  persons  were  present,  all  Imsil} 
engaged  in  smoking,  drinking,  and  talking. 

By  their  appearance  they  seemed  to  be  small  tradesmen, 
probably  living  in  the  vicinity,  in  fact,  just  that  class  oi 
persons  who  are  generally  to  be  found  of  an  evening  in 
the  parlour  of  the  nearest  public-house. 

Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  brought,  and  then  Tnrpin 
said : 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  write  the  letter — ^you  will  do  it  quickei 
and  better  than  I  shall." 

"  All  right ;  what  shall  I  put  in  it  ?" 

"  Why,  merely  say  that  we  are  stopping  here  at  th« 
Eight  Bells,  and  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  come  to  us  here, 
in  order  to  disguise  us." 

"  But  it  will  not  be  safe  to  put  our  names,  will  it  ?" 

"  Well,  hardly,  but  can  you  make  him  understand  with- 
out?" 

"  I  thick  so." 

"  That,  then,  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

Tom  King  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  old  costumier 
to  the  effect  stated,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  put  in  any 
names — indeed,  the  whole  letter  was  most  carefully 
worded. 

i  ttst  as  he  had  finished,  the  landlord  entered  with  th« 
orandy-and-water,  and  said: 

"  There's  some  one  outside  waiting  to  take  your  letter." 

'•  Send  him  in  here,"  said  TurjHn.     "  It's  ready." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

The  landlord  withdrew,  and  the  next  mument  tb« 
ostler's  brother  appeared. 

"  Do  you  know  London?"  said  Turpin, 

"  Eeether,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,   I  want  you  to  take  this  l»ttw   wtih  aJ 
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•peed,  and  leave  it  at  a  shop  in  Bow  Street  at  the  corner 
i#f  Hart  Street." 

"  I  know  the  shop  well,  sir — unkimmon  well,  I  might 
»ftj — it's  8  sort  of  old  clo'se  shop,  I  might  call  it — where 
they  sells  things  for  the  people  at  the  theaytres." 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Deliver  the 
letter  there." 

"Must  I  wait  for  an  answer?" 

"No,  there  will  be  no  necescitr," 

"  And  now,  how  shall  you  got  U .  London  ?"  said  Turpin. 
••  I  want  you  to  bo  as  quick  sm  vou  possibly  can." 

*'  It's  a  goodish  walk,  sir,  and  no  mistake  about  that " 

''  But  shall  you  be  obliged  to  walk  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  likes  to  pay  for  me  to  ride,  sir." 

"  I'll  do  that  Villingly." 

"  Well,  then  I  expects  the  stage-coach  to  pass  the  door 
every  minute." 

"  Here  is  half-a-gninea,  then,"  said  Turpin.  ''Jump  np, 
iiad  deliver  the  letter  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  You 
caa  take  your  own  time  coming  back." 

"  All  right,  sir — you  may  depend  I'll  do  my  best." 

The  ostler's  brother  was  much  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  liberality  of  his  patrons. 

With  a  low  bow  he  retired. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  front  door  of  the  inn  the  sta|,e- 
coach  rolled  by. 

It  did  not  stop ;  but  he  ran  across  the  road  and  sprang 
up  while  the  vehicle  was  in  motion,  with  an  agility  and 
ease  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  guard  himself. 

Turpin  and  King  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  *o 
git  in  the  room  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  costumier. 

Some  time  would  necessarily  have  to  elapse  before  he 
could  come. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  they  woiild  be  able  to 
occupy  themselves  with  a  substantial  meal,  and  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  those  present. 

They  found  this  rather  amusing. 

There  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  apparently  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  monopolized  nearly  all  the  talk. 

They  quickly  learned  that  this  individual  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  or,  as  they  were  often  called,  "  A  bag- 
man." 

"Highwaymen!"  he  exclaimed.  "Bah — bah!  I  don't 
care  that  for  the  whole  tribe !" 

He  snapped  his  fingera  in  a  defiant  and  contemptaou  a 
manner  as  he  spoke. 

The  company  generally  Ujuaed  on  him  with  admi  ring 
eyes. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  I've  seen  a  little  bS  ^  <ite  high- 
roads of  England  in  my  short  lifetime  ;  there  is  not  a  lane 
or  a  cross-country  road  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  !" 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  any  highwaymen?"  said  a 
little,  stout,  red-faced  man,  in  a  trembling,  excited  voice 
— "  did  you  ever  see  one  ?" 

"See  one?"  repeated  the  bagman  contemptuously — "  I 
■howld  just  think  I  have — I  have  met  with 'em  often,  but — " 
and  here  he  spoke  with  great  emphasis — "  when  I  have  met 
with  any  highwaymen  they  have  remembered  it .'" 

"  Have  they  though  ?"  said  one  who  sat  next  to  the 
Btout  man  with  the  red  face. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  it's  a  fact  that  these 
highwaymen  that  we  hear  such  a  deal  about  are  the 
rankest  cowards  in  all  creation  !" 

His  auditors  shook  their  heads. 

"  You  may  have  heard  some  tales  told  about  'am," 
continued  the  bagman;  "'but  they're  lies,  gentlemen — 
lies — lies  got  up  by  the  people  who  have  been  robbed, 
and  who  were  just  a  shaae  more  cowardly  than  the 
robbers !  Don't  you  see,  they  wouldn't  like  to  confess 
that  they  had  parted  with  their  money  in  fright,  and  so, 
on  theiff  way  home,  they  ^'^eut  some  monstrous  tale  or 
other!" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bagman,'-  said  another,  "  that  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally, 
just  let  us  know  how  you  proceed  when  you  meet  ■«  ith  a 
highwayman." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Now,  I've  met  with  most  of  the 
rascals  at  some  time  or  other,  and  they're  all  alike — every 
•ne  of  them!" 

"  What,  Dick  Turpin  as  well  ?"  said  the  refV=laced  man. 

"  Yes,  Dick  Turpin  as  well ;  and  it's  my  i&piuioi»  that 
bs's  the  rankest  coward  of  the  whole  lot !" 

Upos  Leafing  these  words,  Turpin  felt  an  almost  uu- 
•(t«9n«y%bie  iaoiination  to  get  up  and  pull  the  bagman's 


nose,  but  prudence  restrained  him,  and  he  remained  still. 

"  But,"  cried  another,  "  do  you  really  mean  to  bay,  Mr. 
Bagman,  that  you've  encountered  the  great  Dick  '1  urpin 
himself  ?" 

"  The  great  Dick  Turpin  !"  cried  the  commercial  travel- 
ler, with  withering  contempt,  "  he  is  no  greater  than  any- 
one else !     Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  dealt  with  him  once." 

The  greatest  attention  was  now  manifested,  and  after 
a  slight  pause  the  bagman  began  as  follows : — 


CHAPTER  DCXII. 

THK  BAOMAH   RELATES  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  HIS  AOVBN- 
TURB  WITH  DICK  TURPIN. 

"  It  was  one  night  last  winter,  when  it  was  bitter  cold, 
that  \  was  coming  along  the  Oxford  Road  in  the  direction 
ot  London.  I  was  mounted  on  a  capital  nag,  and  I  had 
a  good  bit  of  money  about  me,  for  I  had  been  round  to 
collect  some  accounts,  and  witu  the  exception  of  this 
money,  my  samjiies  were  the  only  things  I  had  in  the 
shape  of  luggage. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  going  along  at  a  swiftish  trot 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  caught  sight  of  a  horse  that  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  On  this  horse  a  man  was  seated. 

"  He  was  leaning  forward  on  to  the  horse's  neck,  and 
just  as  I  passed  him,  he  uttered  a  dismal  groan. 

"  I  stopped  at  once,  for  somehow,  although  the  night 
was  dark — I  was  only  able  to  catch  a  little  bit  of  a  glimpse 
— I  fancied  I  recognised  this  man  aa  being  one  of  the 
same  trade  as  myself. 

"  I  went  towards  him,  and  I  said : 

" '  Is  that  you,  Tom  Newton  ?  Why,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

"  A  dismal  groan  waa  the  only  reply  I  got.  and  I  said : 

"  ■  Look  up,  Tom !  It's  all  right !  I'm  by !  Whafs 
happened  ? — are  you  hurt  ?' 

"  The  man  on  the  horse  raised  his  head  a  little,  and  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face. 

"I  knew  then  for  certain  that  it  waa  Tommy  Newton, 
and  nobody  else. 

"  We  had  been  great  friends  in  years  gone  by. 

" '  Oh,  dear — dear !'  he  said — '  is  that  really  you  ?' 

"'Yes,  it  ia,'  said  I.  'But  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter?' 

" '  Oh,  I  have  been  robbed — I  have  been  robbed  !'  he 
replied,  in  a  mournful  voice — '  I  have  been  plundered  of 
all  my  money,  and  hurt  besides !' 

" '  Have  you,  though  ?'  I  said,  much  interested.  '  When 
did  it  happen  V 

"' Only  a  few  minutes  since!  If  you  had  come  up  a 
little  sooner,  you  might  have  saved  me !' 

" '  I  should  have  saved  you,'  said  I,  because,  gentle- 
men, I  knew  very  well  that  I  should. 

These  words  were  uttered  with  great  self-complaoency 
and  as  though  they  were  logical  in  the  extreme. 

Everyone  listened  with  breathless  interest. 

" '  How  did  it  happen  ?'  said  I.  '  What  did  he  rob 
you  of.  Tommy  ?' 

" '  Three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  pounds !'  he  replied, 
'  and  all  in  gold !' 

'"Grood  gracious  !'  said  I,  'surely  you  have  never 
allowed  a  cowardly  highwayman  to  take  all  that  money 
away  ?    It  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  !' 

" '  I  know  it — I  know  it !'  he  replied ;  and  he  groaned 
in  tbe  same  dismal  fashion  as  before. 

"  '  Why  didn't  you  make  a  bold  stand  and  a  vigorous 
resistance  ?'  said  I.  '  If  you'd  only  have  showed  fight  the 
highwayman  would  have  been  off  at  once  !' 

" '  I  did — I  did !'  said  Tommy.  '  But  he  was  a  deaper- 
at«  character !  It  was  no  good  !  He  took  my  money, 
and  here  I  am,  you  see !' 

" '  Why,  I  tell  you,  you  ought  to  have  shown  fight  I' 
"Sol  did!' 

'  Well,  at  that  I  said  no  more,  because,  whenever  a 
person  is  robbed,  he  always  declares  he's  made  a  valoroiia 
resistance,  aud  I  know  very  well  its  always  the  reverse. 

"  '  But,'  continued  I,  '  Tommy,  you're  a  friend  of  mina, 
and  1  don't  mind  doing  you  a  service.' 

'•  ■  Oh,  you're  a  good  fellow,  you  are  "  said  Tommy,— 
'always  the  same — ever  ready  to  help  a  Wend  in  dis- 
tress.' 

"  Well,  gentlemen.  Tommy  might  have  been  right.  «»« 
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tei'  Jtssght  have  been  wrong ;  but  1  do  try  to  help  a  friend 
wueuover  I  have  the  opportunity." 

This  eentimeut  elicited  a  round  of  applause  and  some 
cheers,  whilf  Ibe  bagman  was  unanimously  requested  to 
go  on. 

''Now,'8al<i  L,  '  Tomaiy,  wbicfa  way  did  this  high- 
wayman go?  By-the-Oye,  >i"'dn't  yon  say  tt  was  Dick 
Turpin  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  1  did,'  said  he 

"  'How  did  you  know  that?'  said  L 

"  '  Because  he  said  so,'  said  he. 

" '  Very  well,' said  I, '  that's  suflBcient.  Now  just  tell  me 
which  way  he  went.' 

"  '  Why,  on  the  road  towards  London.' 

"  '  Come  along,  then,  Tommy  1  Make  gooii  speed,  and 
we  will  soon  overtake  him  !' 

"  '  Overtake  him  ?'  said  Tommy  Newton,  quite  aghast 
»t  the  idea. 

"'Yes,'  said  I,  'I  mean  to  make  him  deliver  up  the 
money  he  has  taken  from  you !' 

"  '  But  you  can't !'  said  Tommy, — '  you  can't !' 

"  '  Well,  you  come  with  me,  old  boy,  and  I'll  try.' 

"  Then  Tommy  said  to  me : 

"  '  1  say,  though,  but  d«  you  happen  to  have  any  money 
about  you  ?  Because,  if  you  have,  I  should  recommend 
you  not  to  go  near  him  !' 

"  '  Pooh — pooh !'  I  replied.  •  I  dont  care  for  all  the 
highwaymen  breathing ;  and,  do  you  know,  I've  got  a 
a  matter  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  with  me  at  the 
present  minute !' 

" '  Then,'  said  Tommy,  imploringly,  '  take  warning  by 
me !     Dou't  go  near  him  !' 

"  '  Well,  I'll  run  the  risk,  Tommy !  You  come  along ! 
1  only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  see  him,  that's  all ;  but 
Cm  afraid  there'll  be  no  such  luck.' 

"  Well,  after  a  little  more  persuading.  Tommy  seemed 
to  get  better.  Then  he  whipped  his  horse  up,  and  so  did 
I,  and  we  tore  along  the  road  in  capital  style. 

"Well,  when  we  had  gone  some  distance,  our  horses 
slackened  their  spteed  a  little,  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  man 
rode  out  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  stopped  there. 

" '  Hold  !*  he  cried,  in  as  bold  a  voice  as  he  could — 
•hold ! — stand  and  deliver ! — your  money  or  your  life !' 

"Well,  of  course,  gentlemen,  as  part  of  my  plan,  I 
pulled  up  at  once." 

"  But,  said  the  red-faced  man,  "  I  dou't  quite  under- 
stand." 

"  Sir !"  said  the  bagman,  turning  towards  him  almost 
fiercely. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  say  there  were  two  of  you  riding 
along  the  road  ?" 

"Ye«." 

"  And  you  were  stopped  by  one  man  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  mustn't  that  one  man  have  had  some  courage  to 
attempt  to  stop  two  of  you  ?" 

The  commercial  traveller  was  slightly  taken  aback,  but 
very  slightly. 

He  recovered  himself,  and  said : 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all !  These  highwaymen  know 
that  people  ride  along  the  road  with  their  hearts  in  their 
mouths,  and  that  they  have  only  to  say,  '  Hand  over  I' 
and  the  money  changes  hands  at  once. 

"  As  I  said  before,  the  people  on  the  roads  are  cowards 
as  a  rule,  and  the  highwaymen  would  never  attemol  what 
they  do  if  they  didn't  know  it." 

This  explanation  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  the 
bagman  was  desired  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  that  interruption  slightly  put  me 
out .  However,  when  the  man  in  the  road  told  ma  to  stop, 
I  pulled  up,  and  so  did  Tommy  Newton. 

'• '  Now,'  said  the  highway wa«,  '  hand  OT«  lo  me  all 
the  valuables  you've  got  at  onc«  I  My  name  is  Dick 
Tui-pin,  and  if  you  refuse  I'll  Wow  ^oar  braioB  out '' 

"  '  You  be  d— d  !'  said  I. 

"  What,"  cried  the  red-fswed  maii  again,  fa  mingled 
doubts  and  wonder — "  did  you  tell  Dick  Turpin  to  be 
d— d?" 

"  I  did  /"  said  the  bagman,  with  terrific  emphasis "  J 

did !  However,  these  interruptions  make  me  a  long  time 
getting  over  the  tale,  and  they  spoil  it  as  welL  I  have 
uot  much  more  to  tell  now,  than  Dick  Turpin  seemed  rather 
(rightened  when  he  saw  me  behave  so  bold,  and  I  im- 
nroTcd  the  opportunity  by  laying  hold  of  him  by  the  front 


part  of  his  coat,  and  presented  a  ptstoi  full  ?n  bis  face. 
Ah,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  great  Dick 
Turpin  then !" 

"  When  you  presented  the  pistol  at  him  ?"  said  the  red- 
faced  man,  interrogatively. 
"Yes"' 

"  How  did  he  look  ?" 

"  Why,  frightened  to  death,  to  bo  sure '  tie  tamed  aa 
white  as  a  sheet !  His  very  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he 
trembled  to  such  *,  degree  that  I  quite  xxpacted  that  he 
would  fall  off  his  horse !" 

"  Did  he  really  ?"  said  all  his  auditors  in  choraa, 

"  He  did — it's  a  fact,  I  can  assure  you  1" 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"'Why,' said  I,  'you  cowardly  sneak;  you've  been 
robbing  my  friend  Tommy  Newton  of  his  master's  money  f 
Give  it  back  to  me  this  moment,  or  I'll  scatter  your  braina 
on  the  highway !' " 

"  That  was  a  bold  speech  !*  said  Redface. 

"  It  was,  and  it  produced  an  impression,  I  can  tell  you  !* 

"  What,  did  Dick  Turpin  actually  give  you  the  money 
back  ?" 

"He  did — every  penny  of  it, — not  only  what  he. had 
taken  from  Tommy  Newton,  but  ever  so  much  more  be- 
sides ;  and  he  begged  so  hard  for  his  life  that  I  let  the 
poor  devil  go." 

Ejaculations  of  wonder  followed  the  conclusion  of  ikia 
extraordinary  narrative. 

The  bagman  looked  around  him  with  a  triumphant 
air. 

"  And  what  did  Dick  Turpin  do  ?"  was  asked  by  some 
one. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  no  ti«e.  And,  gentlemen,  take  my  word 
for  it,  when  you  are  out  on  the  road,  all  you  have  to  do  ia 
to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit.  If  a  higiiwayraan  sees  you  have 
ever  so  little  courage,  rely  upon  it  he  will  let  you  alone." 

"  Well,  it's  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard 
of,"  said  one. 

"  And  I'm  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  Turpin,  quietly, 
joining  in  the  conversation  for  the  first  time. 

He  had  with  difficulty  kept  calm  and  silent  while 
the  mendacious  bagman  was  proceeding  with  his  t^e, 
which,  of  course,  as  the  reader  knows  very  well,  was  a 
lie  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tom  King  gave  a  meaning  glance  at  his  companion 
when  he  spoke,  as  though  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of 
joining  in  the  conversation,  but  Dick  Turpin  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  He  was  greatly  enraged,  which  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at. 

"  Sir !"  said  the  bagman,  turning  round  rather  fiercely 
—"  sir !" 

"  Kxcuse  me,"  said  Dick,  assuming  as  humble  tone  of 
voice  as  he  could.  "  I  hope  1  have  not  said  anything  to 
displease  you.  You  are  such  a  valiant  individual,  that 
anyone  with  sense  would  think  twice  before  they  inter- 
fered with  you." 

The  bagman  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  it  wa» 
evident  to  all  that  he  assumed  an  additional  Ipiportance 
of  manner. 

"  No  offence,  sir — no  offence — none  in  the  world  I"  ha 
cried,  with  a  patronising  air. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "I  only  ventured,  in  a  man- 
ner of  spe&kjng,  to  remark  that  your  story  was  the  most 
extraordinary  I  had  ever  heard." 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  Turpin's  voio-^  while  he 
spoke  these  last  words,  which  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  most  obtuse  person  present. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  bagman,  staring  him  hard  in  the  face, 
"  do  you  mean  to  impugn  my  veracity  ?" 

"Impugn  your  whatf"  said  Dick,  in  such  a  comical 
way,  that  all  the  company  laughed  heartily. 

The  bagman  began  to  get  very  red  in  the  face- 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir!"  he  said.  "I  don\ 
understand  you  at  all !  Do  you  mean  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
the  truth  of  my  narrative  ?" 

"  No,  no — not  at  all !  I  would  not  for  all  the  wona  '" 
said  Diok.  "Of  course,  I  have  my  own  opinioa  about  it; 
but  that's  nothing  to  nobody  !" 

The  tone  and  gesture  with  which  these  words  were  fto» 
companied,  were  noticed  and  comprehended  by  everyone. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  bagman,  in  a  still  louder  voice,  and 
getting  redder  in  the  face  than  aver,  "  yon  say  you  have  • 
private  opinion  about  my  story  7" 
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"  I  hftve  1" 

"Theu.  sir,  I  domand  and  Insist  that  yon  tell  me  at 
«nce  what  your  private  opinion  is  !" 

"W  —  w  —  well,"  said  Turpin,  affecting  to  stam- 
iiu«r. 

"  No  hesitation,  sir !"  thundered  the  bagman,  hoping  lo 
intimidate  our  hero — "  no  subterfuge — out  with  it — speak 
•t  once !     What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "  vi  yoa  Cusist  upon  it  aad  If 
1  tniist  give  it " 

''You  must  /" 
Well,    then,    sir,    nnd   gentlemen  all,    I    beg    meet 
respectfully   to    say  that  my  private    opinion    is,    that 
the  whole   story  is  a  confounded  lie  from  beginning  to 
endr 
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oj<:;k  tukpin  favours  the  company  in  the  inn  paklocr 
with  an  extraordinart  narrative. 

This  declaration  took  everyone  by  surprise. 

It  would  be  hai-d  indeed  to  conceive  anything  that 
would  have  astonished  them  more. 

F(}r  the  most  part,  the  occupants  of  the  parloC^  were 
only  small  tradesmen  in  the  vicinity,  as  wo  have  oefore 
remarked,  and  this  bagman,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  his  assurance,  and  his  boasting  ways, 
was  looked  up  to  with  a  great  degree  of  awe  and  re- 
spect. 

Not  one  of  the  company  present  would  have  thought  of 
saying  the  words  that  Turpin  had  just  uttered. 

They  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  ears. 

The  little  fat  man  with  the  red  face  opened  his  mouth 
anil  eyes  to  such  a  preternatural  extent,  and  assumed  an 
expre^ftion  of  so  much  blank  amazement  that  he  was  quite 
ludicrous  to  behold. 

But  the  greatest  treat  was,  to  notice  the  effect  of  the 
words  upon  the  bagman  him&elf. 

He  was  so  completely  taken  aback  that  for  a  minute 
good  he  could  not  articulate  a  single  word. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  recovered  him- 
eelf. 

He  was  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  after  what  he  had  said  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  allow  the  real  state  of  his  feelings  to 
be  pei'ceived. 

Thci-efore,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  well- 
assured  anger,  and  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  been 
grossly  insulted,  he  said  : 

"  Sir — sir,  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  you 
mean !  It's  disgraceful !  It's  abominable !  Do — do — do 
you  mean,  in  the  face  of  alJ  these  gentlemen,  and  in 
my  own  face,  to — to  call  me  a  liar  ?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir  !"  said  Dick. 

"  Oh,  I  see !  But  I'll  make  you  eat  your  own  words 
yet,  my  fine  fellow!     Apologise,  sir,  at  once!" 

"I will  do  nothing  of  the  idndi"  said  Dick.  "I  have 
nothing  to  apologise  for !" 

"  But  I  say  you  have,  sir !"  said  the  bagman,  valiantly. 
"You  must  either  apologise,  or  give  me  satisfac- 
tion!" 

"  What  have  I  to  apologise  for  ?" 

"  For  calling  me  a  liar  in  public  I" 

"  I  beg  to  state  that  I  never  did  anything  of  Mi<^  ktiad '" 

"  But  you  did,  sir  !" 

"  1  merely  gave  you  my  private  opinion,"  said  Dick. 
"  You  insisted  upon  having  it,  and  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  I  did  not  believe  a  single  word  of  all  you  have  said, 
and  that  vou  have  been  abusing  us  all  for  the 
last  half  hour  wt'h  a  moublrous  lie  of  your  own  in- 
vention!" 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much  !"  cried  the  b*gman,  stnkiny  'lis 
breast.     "  Geatleraen  all,  I  apj)eal  to  you !" 

But  very  little  notice  waa  taken  of  his  appeal— -.fie 
gentlemen  all,  without  exception,  sat  with  their  pipes  to 
their  hands,  and  their  mouths  and  eyes  struggling  desper- 
ately as  to  which  should  open  widest. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "  I  don't  intend  to  bp  ifMvu 
jato  a  quarrel  with  you !" 

"Oh,  don't  you?"  interrupted  the  bagman,  takmg 
<conrage  immediately. 

^  ^To.  I  don't !"  said   Dick,  perceiving  it ;  '*  but  I'll  tel! 


you  what — if  you  are  not  civtl,   you'U    tind   yoni-<»ft)f  in 
trouble !" 

"  But  I'll  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  insulted  and  intimidated  by  such  as  you  I" 

"I  have  offered  neither  insult  nor  intimidr'ion, "  sail* 
Diclc  "But  sit  down— sit  down  I  Pray  do^j't  maJ''*  a 
fool  »f  yourself  any  more  !" 

"  Any  more  !"  screamed  the  bagman.  '•'  TJo  you  meHo 
to  insult  me  still  further?  Do  you  mean  to  brspiy  by 
that  that  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like  !"  said  Dick.  "  It  doesn't  inatt.er 
to  me  in  the  least ;  but  I  have  got  something  to  tell  \oii. 
that's  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  I  should  advi.~» 
you  to  hear !" 

"  Ha — what  ?"  eala  the  bagman,  glad  ^-nougb  to  talie> 
advantage  of  this  loophole  of  escape. 

'^I  have  something  to  tell  you  of  the  gveai^.^t 
importance,  and  which  intimately  concerns "  your- 
self!" 

"  Indeed,  sir  i  Then  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  treated 
you  so  rudely,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  an  end  of  thiv 
matter !" 

"Just  so,"  said  Dick.  "I  don't  want  to  cause  any 
differences;  I  should  never  have  venture. 1  upon  giving 
my  opinion  unasked  for,  and  it  is  but  an  opinion  alter 
all !" 

"Nothing  else  !"  murmured  th«>  guests. 

"  But  what  have  you  to  tell  me  ?"  asked  the  das 
man,  anxiously. 

"  Something  highly  important !" 

"  Is  it  private  ?" 

"  No — no,  not  at  all,  because  I  am  not  quite  certain — I)nt 
almost — that  the  matter  I  am  going  to  speak  about  con- 
cerns you ;  I  should  like  to  state  it  before  all  the- 
company !" 

"  Hear — hear  !"  said  everybody,  and  the  tables  were 
rapped  in  approval. 

"  But  as  talking  and  listening  are  both  hard  work,  I 
propose  that  the  landlord  shall  be  called." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  landlord  appeared. 

"Here,"  said  Turpin,  "let  the  gentlemen  all  round 
have  just  what  they  like  to  drink,  and  I  will  pay  for 
it!" 

The  applause  which  followed  this  announcement  was 
prodigious. 

Somehow,  they  aU  seemed  to  like  Turpin  a  little  from 
the  first,  but  now  he  )iad  risen  to  such  a  height  of  popu- 
larity, as  none  else  in  that  parlour  had  ever  at- 
tained. 

The  guests  all  round  were  served  with  just  what  they 
thought  proper  to  order,  and  then  Dick  Turpin,  taking  a 
guinea  from  his  pocket,  said  : 

"  Here,  landlord,  this  coin  will  settle  it ;  don't  bother 
yourself  to  give  me  any  change.  Put  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  the  best  tobacco  you  have  in  your  house  on  the  table 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company." 

Another  tremendous  round  of  applause  followed  this 
command,  in  which  the  commercial  traveller  himself 
joined. 

As  a  matter  of  course,   all  this  produced  a  very  great 
impression,  and  all  the  company  present  prepared  them- 
selves to  listen  with  the  most  profound  interest  to  ever 
word  that  Turpin  might  utter. 

Dick  had  a  design  in  this,  as  will  q  uickly  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  all  had  conifortably  sea*  ed  themselves,  stirred! 
their  glasses,  and  lighted  their  pipes,  Dick  Turpin 
began : 

"  Well,  gentlemen  all,  and  you  sir,"  indicating  tlie 
bagman  in  particular ;  "  what  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  you 
the  pai-ticulars  of  an  adventure  thstlonce  had  with  Dick 
Turpin  himself." 

"  Hear,  hear — bravo!"  cried  evoyybody. 

"And,"  centinued  Dick  indicajng  the  bagman  sga?=, 
"  I  have  also  to  convey  a  ser  ,ous  warning  tr>  your- 
self." 

"Go  on,  aur — pray  go  on!"  aaid  tae  bagman,  nei- 
vously 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life, "  replied  Turpin.  •'  No<- 
to  begin." 

There  was  a  profound  silence  at.  ni.ce,  and  Dick  Turpin, 
very  much  to  the  amazement  of  Tom  King,  then  spoke  -lo 
follows ; 

"You  must  order-stand,  genti r-tuen,  that  I  am  now  <j& 
my  way  to  Loudosu  wh«)r«i  J  have  ^  !ittle  h»wiue«i*  *o  trawjv 
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act.       1  did  not  finish  my  journey  to-night  because  1  was 
•ii-aid  of  the  highwaymeu. " 

"Pooh — pooh  !"  said  th»  bagman.- 

"  Ordw !"  cried  a  voice. 

"  It  is  About  two  months  ago  since  I  paid  my  last  visit. 
^  that  occasioo  I  had  no  friend  with  me  a*  I  have  «ow 
bat  was  alons. 

"  Well,  I  stopped  at  a  public-house  in  a  not  very  good 
part  of  London,  but  yet  a  part  that  suited  me  very  well 
for  the  business  I  had  to  do.  It  was  a  publio-houae  where 
I  had  stopped  many  a  tiaa».  I  sha'n't  mention  the  name 
Df  it,  nor  the  name  of  the  landlord,  nor  the  street,  because 
what  I  have  to  say  compromiaes  the  landlord  ;  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  get  him  or  aaybody  el«e  into  trouble, 
tf  I  can  help  it.'" 

ThiB  sentiment  was  received  with  universal  applause. 

"  Well,  that  night  I  had  been  asleep  about  an  hour,  or 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much,   and  then  I  awoke.     I  don't 
fenow  what  it  was  that  aroused  me ;  but  I  found  my  eyes 
Ho.  IW,— Black  Bbss. 
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wide  open,  and  then  the  sound  of  voicep  came  upon  mi 
ears.  Two  persons  were  evidently  talking,  as  I  quickly 
found  by  the  tones  of  their  voices ;  and  so  close  did  th^ 
sound  appear  to  be,  that,  for  a  time,  I  could  hardly  believe 
the  speakers  were  not  in  the  same  room  as  I  was 
myself. 

"  However,  after  listening  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
recovering  my  senses  properly,  I  discovered  that  the  head 
of  my  bedstead  was  placed  against  a  wooden  partition. 

"It  was  from  the  other  side  of  this  partition  that  the 
sound  of  voices  cam«. 

"  Even  If  I  had  wished,  I  could  not  have  helped  listening 
to  every  word ;  but  the  conversation  was  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  character,  that  I  stretched  my  ears  to  the  utmost. 
"  One  voice  I  recognised  as  being  that  of  the  landlord, 
but  the  other  was  quite  strange  to  me. 

"  '  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  boy— don't  be  alarmed !'  i 
heard  the  landlord  say  ;  '  the  runners  have  not  heen  he>o 
for  ever  so  long,  and  can't  suspect  jour  pr«sen««r 
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" '  Well,  be  that  ae  it  may,'  said  the  strange  voice  in 
reply,  'I  rl'^i't  intend  to  stay  here.  I'm  off  to- 
night!' 

"'Ah,  Oick,  my  lad!*  said  the  landloi'd,  'you  will 
j^ever  rest  in  safety !  You  are  always  ready  for  the  road, 
and  80  is  your  mare !' 

"'Right!'  said  tne  stranger,  'Black  Bess,  like  her 
rider,  ia  always  ready  for  the  road  !'  " 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  though  P"  said  the  little  fat  man 
with  the  red  faoe. 

"Order — order!"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices.  "Pray 
proceed  !" 

Everyone  listened  for  the  continuation  of  the  story 
with  redoubled  interest. 

"  Here  was  a  revelation  1  I  was  astounded !  The 
strange  voice  I  had  heard  belonged  to  no  other  than  the 
redoubtable  highwayman,  Dick  Turpin  ! 

"  The  landlord,  I  saw  plain  enough,  had  been  biding 
the  daring  offender  in  his  house. 

'■  Perhaps  you  can  imagine,  gentlemen,  how  I  stretched 
my  ears  to  listen  to  every  word." 

"  After  Dick  Turpin,  then,  had  spoken,  the  landlord 
said  : 
" '  But  where  are  you  going  to-night  P' 
"  '  Well,  that  I  scarcely  know,'  was  the  reply.     'Wher- 
ever chance  may  take  me,  I  suppose.    Have  you  heard 
any  particular  news  lately  P' 

"  '  No — nothing  particular,'  said  the  landlord  !  '  only 
the  other  night  there  was  a  bagman  here —a  commercial 
traveller,  you  know — that  was  talking  a  great  deal  about 
you!'  " 
At  these  words  everyone  present  started. 
All  directed  their  eyes  upon  the  bagman,  who  could 
not  control  himself  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  blood  from 
leaving  his  face  and  turning  it  deathly  white,  nor  from 
keeping  his  limbs  from  trembling.  He  was  evidently 
greatly  agitated. 

"  A — a — a  commercial  traveller  ?"  he  gasped. 
"Yes,"  said  Dick — and  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  tone  with  which  he  pronounced  the  simple  word 
"  Yes — that's  what  the  landlord  said  !" 
"  Wh — wh — what?    Go  on — pray  go  on  !" 
"  '  And  what  had  this  bagman  to  say  about  me  P'  Dick 
Turpin  asked,  and  rather  fiercely,  too,  I  thought." 

"Eather  fiercely  ?"  repeated  the  little  fat  man  with 
the  red  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  solemnly,  "rather  fiercely,  and 
then  the  landlord  replied : 

"  '  Well,  he  said  some  very  extraordinary  things,  Dick, 
lad — whether  they're  true  or  not  I  won't  go  for  to  say. 
However,  I'll  tell  you  wliat  he  did  say,  and  he  wasreaciy 
to  lie  down  on  his  back  and  swear  every  word  was  the 
truth. ' 

"'  Gj  on,'  I  heard  Dick  Turpin  say,  as  fiercely  as  be- 
fore. 

"  '  Well,  this  bajfman  besjau  by  saying  how  he  didn't 
care  a  snap  of  his  fingers  for  all  the  highwaymen  on  the 
road  between  London  and  York,  and  that  he'd  never 
been  robbed  by  any  of  'em,  though  they  had  often  tried, 
but  he  always  gave  them  better  than  they  sent,  and  that. 
once  upon  a  time  he  was  stopped  by  you,  Dick  !' 

"  '  Stopped  by  me  ?'  I  heard  Dick  Turpin  say.  '  Wbat 
account  did  he  give  of  the  meeting  P' 

"  '  Why,  a  moat  extraordinary  one.  He  said  that  you 
stopped  him  and  told  him  to  handover  :  but  so  far  from 
obeying,  the  bagman  declared  he  pulled  out  apisf-^land 
held  it  in  your  face  !' 

"  '  Held  a  pistol  in  my  face  ?'  said  Dick  Turpin. 
" '  Yes,'  continued  the  landlord,  '  and  that  you  were 
almost  frightened  out  of  your  life  !' 

"  '  Oh,  monstrous  !'  exclaimed  Dick  Turpin— '  it  sepir> 
monstrous  !' 

"' However,- the  bagman  declared  that  you  humbly 
begged  his  pardon — was  very  sorry  you  stopped  him, 
and  offered  to  give  him  all  the^money  you  had,  if  he 
would  only  let  you  off !'    ' 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  Dick  Turpin  seemed  rather  asto- 
nished when  he  heard  that,  for  he  jumped  up  .sU  of  a  sad- 
den, and  I  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  the  room — 
oh,  such  a  peculiar  walk  it  was — his  boots  seemed  to 
make  all  the  house  shake  again  !  Gentlemen,  I  only 
heard  Dick  Turpin  walk  on  that  one  occasion, but  lean 
aolemnly  daclare,  that  if  ever  I  heard  him  walk  again  / 


The  announoement  was  received  withf  '"oulations  ot 
wonder. 

As  for  the  bagmao,  he  sat  like  one  confounded. 

Dick  drank  a  little  to  moisten  his  throat,  and  resumed : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  occupy  too  much  of 
your  time,  and  go  over  the  same  ground  twice.  Perhaps 
it  will  do,  if  I  say  at  once,  that  the  account  the  landlord 
gave  to  Dick  Turpin  of  what  the  bagman  had  said  was 
just  the  very  same  tale,  almost  word  for  word,  as  that 
gentleman  over  there  told  you  a  little  while  ago  !" 

"  Was  it  though  ?"  said  the  man  with  the  red  face. 

"It  was  !"  said  Dick,  solemnly. 

A  cold  perspiration  started  out  all  over  the  body  of 
the  commercial  traveller. 

He  had  told  the  same  tale  about  his  own  prowess  and 
the  way  he  had  dealt  with  Dick  Turpin  on  such  a  many 
occasions,  and  with  such  a  many  variations,  that  he  could 
not  then  and  there  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  had 
not  related  the  story  in  the  inn  that  was  alluded  to. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  Dick  j  "  the  substance  of  the 
bagman's  story,  as  told  by  the  landlord,  was,  that  he 
made  Dick  Turpin  hand  over  all  the  money  he  had  got ; 
beg  humbly  for  his  pardon,  and  then,  afterwards,  he  l«t 
him  go,  and  was  never  troubled  with  Dick  Turpin  or  any 
of  his  gang  any  more !" 

"And  what  did  Dick  Turpin  say  to  that?"  asked 
several  voices  in  a  breath. 

"  Ah !"  said  Dick,  epeaking  more  impressively  than 
ever,  "  now  comes  the  most  wonderful  and  4»he  most 
terrible  part  of  all  my  story  I" 

CHAPTER  DCXIV. 

TURPIN  FRIGHTENS  THE  BAOMAN  UP  THE  CHIMNET. 

Upon  hearing  this  announcement,  every  person  present 
drew  a  long  breath  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  oountenanoe 
of  the  highwayman. 

All  were  eager  and  anxions  to  know  what  was  oomingt 
next. 

Dick  finished  his  glass  at  one  draught,  and  then  he 
exclaimed ; 

"  Tale-telling  is  dry  work — very  dry  work  indeed.  I 
must  have  my  glass  filled  again  before  I  can  go  any 
further." 

The  landlord  was  summoned,  and  every  one  wished  to 
have  the  honour  of  treating  Dick  with  a  glass,  but  he 
would  not  permit  it ;  he  insisted  upon  paying  for  glasses 
round  once  more. 

This  produced  a  trifling  delay. 

Few  cared  much  about  it,  except  the  bagman,  and  he 
was  burning  with  anxiety  to  know  what  Dick  Turpin 
had  been  overheard  to  say  concerning  himself. 

Ho  really  was  as  uneasy  as  though  he  had  been  sit- 
ting on  thorns. 

At  last  all  was  arranged,  and  Dick  continued  ; 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said;  "partly  by  the  words  he 
uttered,  partly  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  partly  from 
the  manner  in  which  Dick  Turpin  paced  up  and  down 
the  room,  I  could  tell  as  well  as  if  1  had  seen  him,  that 
he  was  in  a  terrible  passion  about  something." 

The  bagman's  heart  began  to  beat  faster  than  ever. 

" '  Curses  on  it !'  I  heard  Dick  Turpin  say  at  length, 
'  that  cowardly  aoap-and-sugar  selling  rascal  is  for  ever 
telling  the  same  tale !  It  has  come  to  my  ears  once  or 
twice  before,  and  I  can  tell,  by  the  description  I  have 
had  on  each  occasion,  that  itis  the  same  man,  and  more- 
over, he  has  been  so  carefully  described,  that  I  should 
recognise  him  in  a  minute  if  I  saw  him." 

These  words  caused  the  eyes  of  all  present  to  be  re- 
moved from  Dick's  countenance,  and  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  bagman's,  whose  uneasiness  increased  every  moment. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  the  landlord  finding  Dick  Turpin 
was  in  such  a  furious  rage,  got  rather  alarmed  about  the 
consequences,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  down,  and  make 
him  quiet,  but  it  was  all  to  lo  purpose,     *° 

"  '  I'll  be  revenged  upon  him  !'  I  heard  Dick  'iurpin 
say,  more  fiercely  than  ever — '  I'll  be  revenged  upon 
bins  !  He  will  not  tell  the  tale  many  times  more  !  For 
all  hit  '(ioastins  and  lying,  I  know  he's  the  rankest 
coward  that  ever  drank  ale  from  a  cup  !'  " 

The  bagman  endeavoured  to  raise  some  protest  against 
these  remarks,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  re 
mainder  of  those  who  were  in  the  room,  who  iaaiated 
upon  hearing  all. 
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••'Biit,X«ck,'  I  heard  the  landlord  gajr,  'tt*«  aU  false, 

" '  Of  coarse  It  is !'  wab  tii6  reply. 

"'Very  well,  then,  wliy  ti-oubie  yoursoif  at  all  t*cut 

itr 

'• '  Titrable  oe  d— d !  said  Dick  Turpin— *  it's  no  troTibl'» ; 
itll  be  a  pleasure !     Wait  till  I  once  catuh  sight  of  the 
rascal,  that's  all;  I  only  want  to  see  him  onca,  and  theo,  I 
wager  my  head  to  a  tenpr^nny  nail,  that  ha'd  always  -* 
mcuiber  me  afterwards !' 

"  '  But  what  shall  yoo  do,  Dick  ?'  asked  the  landlord. 

" '  1  don't  know  !'  was  tho  savage  rejoinder — 'the  most 
horrible  thing  1  can  thin!  of  I  1  should  like  to  bsH  him  in 
oiir 

"  Did  Dick  Turpin  say  that  ?"  asked  the  little  red-faced 
man,  in  tones  of  the  greatest  wonder. 

"Do  you  presume  to  imimgn  my  t»e»*aci<y f"  said  Dick, 
imitating  the  bagman's  manner  to  such  a  nicety,  that  all 
burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  except  the  bagman  him- 
self, who,  of  course,  failed  to  see  the  joke,  though,  as  he 
was  in  a  decided  minority,  that  did  not  much  matter. 

"  Oh,  no— no^no  1"  said  the  red-faced  man,  with  great 
rapidity — **  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,  only  it  seemed  such 
an  extraordinary  speech  1" 

"  Well,  it  did,  I  admit,  but  it's  true  all  the  same,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  Dick  Turpin,  1  should  not  feel 
at  all  surprised  if  he  was  to  carry  that  particular  thieat 
Imto  execution  t" 

"  What,  boil  a  man  in  oil  ?" 

"  Yea,  that  he  certainly  would  if  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity!" 

It  was  a  great  temptation  to  proceed  in  this  strain,  be- 
cause, as  he  sat  there  speaking,  he  was  able  to  note  how 
much  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate  commercial  traveller 
increased. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Dick  should  feel  a  great  deal  of 
resentment,  and  quite  as  natural  that  he  sLuuld  avail  him- 
self of  this  easy  means  of  making  the  bagman  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  intense  terror  under  which  he  was  eyidently 
labouring  was  a  tolerably  good  punishment,  though  not 
•:o  severe  a  one  as  be  deserved,  but  Dick  hoped  to  make 
bis  alarm  still  greater. 

Voices  on  all  sides  called  apon  hia  to  oontinae,  and, 
Qothing  loath,  he  resumed. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  the  landlord,  finding  that  Diok  Tor- 
pin  had  firmly  made  up  hia  mind  to  have  revenge  in  some 
vay  or  other,  said  no  more,  and  did  not  attempt  to  torn 
aim  from  his  purpose,  but  began  to  ask  him  how  anJ'by 
what  means  he  hoped  to  find  out  the  object  of  hia  rage, 

" '  I  don't  know,'  he  said.  *  I  have  not  thought  about 
that  yet ;  but,  stop  a  niinute,  wouldn't  a  man  l&e  this  be 
likely  to  stop  at  a  good  many  inns  on  the  roadside  ?' 

" '  Oh  yes,'  replied  the  landlord. 

" '  Very  well,  then,  all  is  easy  enough.  Do  you  kno^ 
wbich  roads  he  travels  ?' 

" '  Sometimes  the  York  Boad,  and  sometimes  the  Oxford 
Road.' 

" '  I  sha'n't  forget,'  said  Dick  Turpin ;  '  and  now  I 
ihink  of  it,  1  have  laid  hold  of  a  plan.  I  shall  be  able  to 
iescribe  the  sort  of  man  I  am  on  the  look-out  for,  and  at 
uvery  public-house  I  stop  at,  I'll  ask  whether  such  a  per- 
son nas  been  seen  or  is  in  the  house.    ' 

The  bagman'g  chair  now  fairly  creaked,  he  trembled  to 
auch  a  degree. 

" '  But,'  said  the  landlord  to  Dick  Turpin,  *  such  it  oours(> 
will  be  dangerous ;  and,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Such  a  paltry  wretch  is  surely  quite  beneath  your  notice  1' 

"  '  D— n  the  danger  1'  Dick  Turpin  replied  Lv  a  minute. 
'  I  have  said  I'll  m&ke  him  remember  it,  and  f'U  be  as 
good  as  my  word !' 

"Well,  gentlemen,  that's  the  som  and  subsunce  of 
what  I  overheard,  for,  though  they  went  on  talking  for 
sometime  longer,  nothing  fresh  was  mentioned.  This, 
however,  is  quite  certain  :  when  they  parted,  Dick  Tur- 
pin repeated  his  threata  of  vengeance,  and  declared  that  if 
it  took  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  would  coll  at  pubUo- 
bouses  by  the  roadside  until  he  found  the  rascal  who  >*^d 
been  telling  such  infernal  lies  about  him. 

*'  That's  all,  gentlemen.  And  now,  sir,"  Dick  added, 
indicating  the  bagman,  "  you  see  that  I  had  some  grounds 
(ac  my  private  opioion,  and  I  was  also  right  in  saying 
usat  I  had  Bometh>n|;  t9  rel»l«  that  Qoacened  jou  yery 
MrioBsl;  I" 


The  bagman  was  not  only  in  a  most  horrible  state  of 
fright,  but  he  also  found  himself  in  the  very  uncomfortable 
position  of  having  been  proved  to  be  no  more  than  aa 
idle  boaster  and  unblushir^  liar — at  least,  that  would  be 
it  if  he  remained  silent  nd  allowed  things  to  take  their 
course.  < 

The-  most  timid  aniijfal  will  often  'flght  desperately 
whcA  forced  at  bay,  and  so,  being  thus,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  driven  up  in  a  comer,  the  bagman  summoned 
'ip  what  courage  he  could,  and  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
stand. 

"Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Dick,  "I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  and  damme  if  I  care,  but  III 
let  you  know  that  if  you  were  the  king  himself  you  should 
not  come  hr.  and  tell  your  cock-and-bull  stories  about 
highwaymen  I  You've  told  your  tale,  sir,  and,  d — n  it, 
you  shall  have  my  opinion  of  it!  I  say  it  is  a  lie,  sir—* 
confounded  lie  from  beginning  to  end !" 

Dick  Turpin  started  to  his  feet  as  though  in  »  forioos 
passion. 

The  guests  rubbed  their  hands  cheeriuUy,  for  they  anti- 
cipated some  kind  of  personal  contest  between  the  two 
strangers,  and  this  they  were  quite  willing  should  take 
place,  so  long  as  they  were  not  hurt  by  any  of  the  blowi 
exchanged. 

"  Then,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  in  tones  of  assumed  anger, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Brown-paper-parcel,  that  yo« 
call  me  a  liar?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sur,  and  yon  shall  either  confess  that  all  you 
hare  told  is  untrue,  or  else  you  shall  prove  it  sir— yes, 
prove  it  I" 

"But  how  am  I  to  prove  it?"  said  Dick.  'The  only 
way  I  could  do  that  would  be  to  call  in  Dick  Turpin, 
which  is  impossible  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  fine  fellow  I— very  good  !"said  the  traveller, 
growing  more  and  more  valorous  as  he  went  on,  and  as- 
suming quite  a  swaggering  air.  "  I  know  how  to  deal 
with  such  as  you  are  I  I  believe  that  you're  no  better  than 
a  highwayman  yourself  I" 

"  The  same  to  you,"  said  Dick.  "  But  Lark !  oh,  what 
can  I  hear  ?" 

Dick  changed  his  voice  very  suddenly,  and  assumed  aa 
attitude  of  intense  listening. 

"  What — what  ?"  cried  everybody,  while  th«  bagman 
looked  rather  alarmed. 

"Luck   favours  me,"  said  Dick,  "I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  my  words — to  prove  them  beyond  all  doubt !" 
"  How — how?"  asked  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"  Listen  1    Do  you  hear  that  footstep  ?    I  oaa  heM 
him  coming  I" 
The  bagman  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  Who — who  ?"  asked  tho  guests. 
"  Dick  Turpin  !  He's  coming — he's  in  the  passage — he'e 
coming  to  the  door, — can't  you  hear  his  footstep  ?    I  told 
you,  gentlemen,  before,  that  I  only  heard  his  footstop  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  I  should  always  be  able  to  recog- 
nise it  afterwards.    He's  coming  I     Now,  Mr.  Bagman,  it 
will  soon  be  known  which  of  us  has  told  the  lie." 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  iu  the  passage  sould  be 
distinctly  heard  by  everyone  present. 

Fully  believing  that  Dick's  tale  was  true,  and  that  the 
footstep  outside  announced  the  coming  of  the  highway- 
man, about  whom  he  had  told  so  many  des,  the  l^mau, 
with  a  yell  of  fear,  made  a  frantic  dashacross  the  room. 
His  courage  evaporated  in  an  instant 
With  his  teeth  cnattering,  and  his  knees  knocking  to- 
gether, he  looked  round  him  for  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment — some  place  where  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
view  of  the  notorious  highwayman. 

He  saw  the  chimney,  and  the  insane  idea  at  once  oo- 
curred  to  him  that  he  would  climb  up  it. 

He  rushed  in  that  direction,  making  a  tonifio  rattl* 
among  the  fireirons. 

Before  he  had  time  to  recollect  himseir  or  remember 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  what  he  was  doing,  the 
bagman  got  his  head  and  shoulders  up  the  chimney,  but,  as 
there  happened  to  be  a  large  fire  roaring  in  the  grate,  the 
heat  to  his  knees  was  by  far  too  great  to  be  pleasant — ^ia 
iaai,  moie  than  he  could  bear,  so  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  quit  his  place  of  concealment,  or  stop  there  and  be 
roasted. 

He  was  not  so  terrified  as  to  be  ignorant  that  the  first 
was  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  so,  with  yell^ 
I  tod  sbriekSi   and -groans,  caused  partljr  bj  terror  •■# 
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partly  by  the  pain  of  the  burns  he  bad  reoeived,  he  got 
down  into  the  fender  again. 

Then,  indeed,  did  he  present  a  truly  ludicrous  but 
pitiable  spectacle  to  all  the  guests. 

Hia  head,  and  face,  and  hands,  and  the  upp^r  part  of 
his  clothing  were  complately  covered  with  ("?o1,  and  he 
brought  with  him  a  very  disai^reeable  odour  of  burnt 
clothes  and  singed  flesh. 

Just  a8  he  reached  the  fender,  and  attempted  to  dash 
the  soot  from  hia  eyes  so  as  to  get  them  open,  tlio  door 
was  flung  back  upon  its  hinges. 

He  half  saw  it— half  heard  it. 

Maddened  with  terror,  rage,  and  pain — blinded  by  the 
soot — and  with  the  horrible  idea  that  tHb  notorious  high- 
wayman, Diok  Turpin,  was  at  hand,  ready  to  wreak  his 
vensjeance  upon  him — the  unfortunate  bagman  made  a 
terrific  rush  for  the  third  time. 

A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay  imme- 
diately ensued. 


CHAPTER  DCXV. 

THE  POLICE  OFFICER  OPENS  THE  DOOR  IN  THE  CLOCK- 
CASE,  AND  MEETS  WITH  A  SURPRISE. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  bagman  having  attempted  to  per- 
form the  impracticable  feat  of  hiding  himself  in  the 
chimney  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  alto- 
gether lost  control  over  his  senses. 

Therefore,  failing  in  this  first  endeavour  to  escape,  he 
looked  around  him  for  some  other  hiding-place,  and  then 
made  a  rush  in  the  way  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  made  a  frantic  and  ridiculous  attempt  to  conceal 
himself  underneath  a  chair. 

This  chair  was  the  one  in  which  the  little  red-faced 
man  was  sitting,  who  had  interrupted  Dick  Turpin  in  his 
narrative  so  often  by  hia  ejaculations  of  wonder. 

So  violently  and  desperately  did  the  bagman  en- 
deavour to  crawl  underneath  the  front  rail  of  the  heavy 
oaken  chair  that  he  overturned  it. 

The  crash  was  prodigious. 

The  little  man  with  the  red  face  was  so  astonished  that 
be  believed  an  earthquake  had  certainly  taken  place. 

He  struggled  desperately — so  did  the  bagman  ;  and 
the  pair  rolled  underneath  the  table. 

Here  their  struggles  became  fiercer  than  ever,  and 
then,  with  a  crash,  that  made  the  overturning  of  the 
chair  insignificant,  the  table  was  suddenly  raised  in  the 
air  and  upset. 

Down  it  came  on  its  aide,  carrying  with  it  the  lights, 
and  all  the  glasses,  and  jugs  of  hot  water  that  were  on 
the  table. 

Scarcely  one  in  the  company  escaped  a  scald  or  a  con- 
tusion of  some  kind  or  other,  and  the  noise  and  racket 
which  ensued,  together  with  the  terrified  cries  uttered  by 
the  bagman,  and  the  oaths  and  curses  that  came  from 
those  who  had  been  scalded  or  bruised,  altogether  defies 
description. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  confusion  had  never  been 
known  before  in  the  parlour  of  the  Ei  rht  Bells  Inn. 

Of  course,  Diok  Turpin  and  Tom  King  were  highly 
amused  by  this  scene,  and  the  former  was  quite  content 
with  the  vengeance  he  had  had  upon  the  man  who  had 
so  misrepresented   his  character. 

The  room  was  plunged  in  darkness,  for  the  bagman 
had  caused  at  least  a  bushel  of  soot  to  fall  down  the 
chimney  into  the  grate. 

This  had  the  effect  of  deadening  the  flame,  so  that  a 
dull  red  glare  was  all  that  came  from  between  the  bars. 

The  scuffling  and  struggles  to  get  up  were  at  their 
highest,  when  Turpin,  taking  hold  of  his  companion  by 
the  arm,  d»'*'w  him  out  of  the  parlour  and  shut  the 
door. 

In  taking  hold  of  the  knob  outside,  in  order  to  do  this, 
his  hand  encountered  the  key,  and  almost  without  a 
thought  he  turned  it,  so  that  all  within  were  prisoners. 

"  I  think,"  said  Dick,  "  that  after  this  little  breeze, 
the  sooner  we  are  off  the  better." 

"  Yes,  deoiaedly.  It  was  altogether  rash  oa  your  part. 
But  how  are  we.to  leave  until  the  costumier  oomes  F" 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that.    Well,  we  will  not  remain 
m  the  house  at  any  rate.    Let's  go  out  to  the  back,  and 
find  the  ostler." 
%."  Which  is  the  way  ?" 


"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you  !— the  place  is  so  con 
foundedly  dark  !" 

What  might  be  termed  the  entrance-hall  of  the  inn. 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  narrow  passage  running  from  front 
to  back,  was  in  a  state  of  great  obscurity. 

There  was  one  miserable  oil  lamp  depending  from  the 
ceiling. 

The  light  it  gave  forth  was  never  very  brilliam;,  even 
when  all  circumstances  were  favourable ;  but  now,  from 
the  flickering  nature  of  the  flame  that  played  around  the 
long  wick,  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  remained  a  long 
while  without  being  attended  to. 

Almost  at  random,  then— for  they  were  not  certain 
whether  they  were  going  towards  the  front  or  the  back 
of  the  inn— the  two  highwaymen  groped  their  way 
along  the  passage  ;  but  before  they  bad  gone  many  paces 
Tom  King  cried : 

"  Hush — hark  !     I  hear  some  one  coming  !" 

Dick  paused  at  once,  and  then  the  sound  of  footsteps 
smote  upon  his  ear. 

It  so  happened  that  they  halted  very  near  to  the  oil 
lamp  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and,  of  course,  in  the 
lightest  part  of  the  passage. 

Directly  afterwards,  they  saw  some  one  advancing, 

Not  believing  that  they  were  »  «ny  particular  danger, 
our  friends  stood  close  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  this  new-comer  was. 

To  their  surprise  and  satisfaction,  they  found  that  it 
was  the  old  costumier. 

"  We  are  here,  and  waiting  for  you,"  said  Dick,  im- 
mediately. 

The  old  costumier  bowed  low,  as  he  always  did,  and 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  he  replied  : 

"  Munificent  sir,  I  am  glad  we  have  met  here." 

"  That's  right !"  said  Turpin.  "  Where  are  the  dis- 
guises F" 

"  I  have  them  outeide  in  the  hackney-coach  •  but  I  fear 
they  will  be  of  no  service.     Hark  ! — do  you  hear  that  ?'" 

Turpin  and  Tom  King  both  listened  intently. 

Then,  very  faintly  but  yet  very  distinctly,  they  heard 
horses'  feet  upon  the  road,  though  not  coming  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

"  Whe  are  they  F"  said  Dick. 

"  Your  foes,  munificent  sir  !" 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  Quite.  Since  our  meeting  with  each  other,  they  have 
been  suspicious  of  me,  and  have  placed  a  close  watch 
around  my  house,  particularly  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  Wherever  I  have  gone  I  have  been  followed,  and 
to-night,  when  I  set  out  from  my  house  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  I  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  officers." 

"  Can  this  be  possible  F" 

"It  is  true.  They  have  suspected  ma  for  a  long 
time." 

"  Hark  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  must  be  speedy— 
they  have  just  arrived." 

With  a  sudden  dash,  a  troop  of  horsemen  pulled  np 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  inn. 

"  We  must  be  off  at  once  !"  said  Turpin,  "  The  way 
you  came  was  from  the  front,  was  it  not  F" 

"It  was,"  replied  the  costumier. 

"  Then  our  way  lies  in  the  opposite  direction." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  serve  yon,  munificent  air  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.  On  this  occasion  the  police  have  de- 
feated my  plans.     G^od  night  F" 

Turpin  and  King,  (deling  sure  that  they  had  not  a 
second  to  lose,  turned  round  and  made  their  way  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  back  door  of  the  inn. 

They  dashed  through  it  and  got  into  the  yard  at  the 
back  just  as  the  police  officers  entered  the  front. 

Before  following  the  highwaymen  any  further,  we  will 
just  jay  a  word  or  two  about  the  latter. 

As  the  costumier  had  correctly  stated,  the  officers  were 
suspicious  of  him,  and  maintained  a  vigilant  guard 
around  his  house. 

Although  they  had  never  been  able  to  prove,  yet  they 
had  gi.od  grounds  for  believing,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  highwaymen  and  in  the  habit  of  communicat- 
ing with  them  ;  ther'ifore  they  not  unreasonably  judged, 
by  following  him  wherever  he  went,  they  should  even- 
tually make  a  discovery  which  would  repay  them  well 
for  all  their  trouble. 

The  costumier  was  aware  of  this,  and  ihook  his  h«R4 
,  vrhsa  he  received  Diok  Turpia'i  aot«< 
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Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  wishes 
aa.far  as  he  was  able. 

At  any  rate,  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  warn 
the  highwaymen  of  their  danger,  and  make  them  aware 
of  the  extreme  danger  thev  would  be  in  if  they  ventured 
to  approach  his  house. 

When  the  costumier  had  got  a  little  way  on  his  journey, 
he  heard  the  tramplin?  of  horses'  feet  in  the  rear,  and, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  ooaoh  window,  he  saw  that  a 
large  troop  of  ofiBcers  was  foUomng,  but  they  continued 
to  keep  some  few  yards  in  the  rear. 

When  they  suddenly  halted  in  front  of  the  Eight  Bells, 
all  sprang  as  quickly  as  possible  from  their  8addlo|,and 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  remained  to  take  care  of 
the  horses,  they  made  their  way  into  the  inn. 

In  the  passage  they  found  the  old  costumier. 

They  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  quickly 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  passage. 

Then  they  heard  a  furious  noise  going  on  in  one  of  the 
room.?. 

This  was  the  parlour. 

Heavy  blows  were  rained  upon  the  door,  and  there 
were  cries  for  help  and  cries  of  pain,  as  well  as  shouts 
and  swearing. 

A  struggle,  too,  was  evidently  going  on. 

The  police  officers  were  on  the  alert  immediately,  and, 
with  their  usual  aouteness,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highwaymen  they  wanted  were  in  the  room,  and 
that  some  one  was  then  making  an  attempt  to  capture 
them  ;  hence  all  the  riot. 

Collecting  themselves  in  one  body,  they  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in. 

The  place  was  still  in  profound  darkness. 

No  soner  was  the  door  opened  than  of  course  all  the 
guests  made  a  terrific  rush  to  escape,  but  as  they  did 
so  they  were,  in  spite  of  all  resistance  and  protestations 
on  their  part,  made  prisoners  by  the  police  officers. 

Then  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  them 
went  to  the  fireplace,  and,  taking  up  the  poker,  stirred 
the  fire. 

A  bright  blaze  immediately  shot  up  into  the  chimney, 
and  then  the  interior  of  that  apartment  was  fully  re- 
vealed. 

Such  a  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion  as  met  their  gaze 
coul'i  hardly  be  imagined. 

But  as  the  officers  mustered  about  a  dozen  in  number 
altogether,  they  managed  to  take  prisoners  all  the  people 
in  the  parlour,  the  landlord  himself  included. 

A  rapid  examination  was  then  made  of  each  in  succes- 
sion. 

The  officers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  highwaymen,  and  these  tradespeople  and  the  land- 
lord differed  so  from  the  description,  that  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  liberating  them  at  once. 

But  when  we  said  they  made  all  the  people  in  the 
parlour  prisoners  we  were  not  quite  right. 

There  was  one  exception. 

This  was  the  bagman. 

His  fright  had  not  subsided  yet,  and,  in  the  same  de- 
lirious state  as  before,  he  had  got  inside  a  large  clock 
that  stood  opposite  the  fireplace. 

Tiie  clock  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  make  with  a 
large  case  coming  right  down  to  the  floor,  and  with  a 
large  door  in  froat. 

The  space  inside  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  bag- 
man to  stand  upright  in  it. 

He  would  have  crouched  down  to  the  very  bottom  had 
such  a  thing  been  possible. 

But  there  was  not  space  enough  for  this,  and  so,  irem- 
bling  all  over  like  a  jelly,  he  stood  bole  upright  in  the 
clock-case. 

One  of  the  police  officers  went  round  the  room,  prying 
into  all  the  nooUn  and  corners,  and  presently  he  came  to 
the  clock. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  foi  'a  moment  that  anyone 
might  be  concealed  in  so  unlikely  a  place,  but  he  opened 
the  door  just  as  a  mere  matter  of  duty. 

As  the  clock  stood  just  opposite  the  blazing  fire,  it 
was  of  course  brou'^ht  out  into  very  vivid  relief. 

The  officer  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  extraordi- 
nary sight  which  met  bis  eyes  so  soon  as  ever  he  opened 
th^  door. 

There  stood  the  bagman,  with  his  face,  and  hair,  and 
hands  oompletdl/  ogverod  with  loet. 


He  was  as  black  as  a  negro,  and  here  and  there  his 
face  and  clothes  were  streaked  with  blood. 

"The  devil!"  shouted  the  offi;~r,  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
as  he  slammed  the  door  shut  Hud  iooked  it  in  a  moment. 


QHAPTER  DCX  71. 

THE   CHIEF   POLICE   OFFICEE   FINDS   HE    HAS   MADE   A 
DEPLORABLE    MISTAKE. 

The  loud  shout  given  by  the  officer,  upon  making  thig 
astounding  and  horrible  discovery,  had  of  course  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  attracting  universal  attention  to  him. 

•'  The  what  ?"  said  the  one  who  had  the  command. 
"  What  is  it,  Jenkins  ?" 

Jenkins  looked  very  white,  his  teeth  chattered,  and 
his  eyes  rolled  wildly. 

"  The  devil !"  he  replied,  solemnly. 

"  You're  drunk,  I  think,"  said  his  chief, 

"  No,  I'm  not,  sir— no,  I'm  not.  There's  the  devil  in- 
side the  clock  !" 

"  Inside  the  clock  ?  Pooh — nonsense  !  It's  no  devil, 
I  know.     I'll  soon  show  you  what  it  is !" 

With  these  words,  the  commanding-officer,  in  a  very 
valorous  way,  strode  across  the  room  to  the  clock. 

His  finger  was  on  the  key,  when  suddenly  such  a  hor< 
rible,  dismal,  groaning  shriek,  from  the  inside  of  the 
clock-case  reached  his  ears,  that  he  stood  still  as  though 
changed  to  stone. 

All  the  other  officers  looked  alarmed  and  half  inclined 
to  bolt  out  of  the  room. 

Tlie  poor  bagman  inside  was  now  beginning  to  re- 
cover his  composure. 

He  understood  that  those  outside  were  police  officers, 
and  he  concluded  from  that  fact  that  they  would  befriends 
of  his,  not  enemies,  and  would  make  any  attempt  that 
Dick  Turpin  might  make  upon  him  quite  abortive, 

So,  after  the  door  of  the  clock  was  slammed  abut,  ha 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  out. 

The  door  was  fast,  as  he  found  by  putting  his  hand 
against  it,  and  then  he  cried  out  to  be  released. 

Of  course  his  voice  had  a  very  strange  and  muffled 
sound  in  that  confined  space. 

His  mouth,  too,  was  filled  with  soot,  so  that  it  was  no 
articulate  sound  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  offloet 
outside. 

Then  suddenly  the  bagman,  growing  desperate  again, 
resolved  to  open  the  door  of  the  clock-case. 

Like  everything  else  that  was  done  in  the  good  old 
time!),  the  lock  was  a  substantial  one. 

He  pushed  against  it  with  all  his  might,  and  in  doing 
so,  caused  the  clock  to  lean  forward  in  a  very  remark- 
able and  highly  dangerous  manner. 

All  present  looked  upon  it  with  amazement  and  alarm 

The  oscillations  of  the  clock  backwards  and  forwards 
grew  greater  every  time,  until  all  at  once  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash  the  clock  fell  forward  on  its  face. 

The  smash  was  tremendous. 

Jenkins'  assertion  that  the  devil  was  in  the  clock  wc^ 
now  considered  to  be  confirmed,  and  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  think  it  high  time  to  quit  the  parlour. 

They  ran  as  far  as  the  p  »ssage,  and  then  the  costumier 
said  to  the  officers  : 

"  I  should  not  wonder  now  if  that  is  not  Dick  Turpin 
who  has  hidden  himself  in  the  clock." 

This  was  a  suggestion  that  the  officers  grasped  at  at 
once,  and  they  all  thought  what  fools  they  were  not  to 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  first. 

Their  courage  returned  instantly,  and  the  one  in  com- 
mand, muttering  something  about  Jenkins  being  h  d — d 
fool,  led  the  way  into  the  room. 

He  and  his  men  soon  made  a  circle  round  the  clock, 
inside  of  which  some  very  active  movelBents  were  being 
made. 

The  clock  was  not  furnished  with  any  bottom,  since 
it  was  unnecessary,  for  the  clock-case  stood  on  the  floor, 
which  formed  all  the  bottom  that  was  required. 

It  was  towards  this  extremity,  then,  that  the  police 
officers  directed  their  attention,  and  there  they  saw  two 
feet  kicking  up  and  down  in  a  frantic  manner. 

"  Oh,  it's  Dick  Turpin,  sure  enough  !"  said  the  one  in 
command.  "  Talk  about  the  devil !  Lay  hold  of  his  feet. 
Jenkins,  and  don't  make  a  d — d  fool  of  yourself  1" 

Th«  kiakiag  t—t  w«r«  atised  by  a  eonpU  of  p9SM 
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iBMm  ins,   em, 


»Scent  ^^^  exerting  their  strength,  pulled  aod  poHed 
until  »t  last  the  body  of  a  man  was  disclosed. 

They  pounced  upon  bim  like  so  many  tigerd,  (^  held 
him  up  to  the  light  % 

The  poor  commei^  •  traveller  was  now  mors  bawllaerod 
than  ever,  and  such  w^  the  condition  he  was  in,  that  it 
«rould  have  been  hard  indeed  for  anyone  to  say  that  be 
was  not  Dick  Turpin. 

The  interior  of  the  clock-case  had  not  been  clean^i  out 
for  many  a  day,  and  consequently  it  was  thickly  lined 
with  dust  and  cobwebs,  which  had  transferred  themselw 
to  his  apparel. 

The  bagman  received  some  rather  asvere  injuries  by 
the  fall  01  the  clock,  and  his  nose  was  bleeding  at  an 
farming  rate. 

The  officers  had  no  pity. 

The  prisoner  tried  to  speak. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  spitting  out  some  soot  and  swallow- 
ing the  remainde  ,  he  managed  to  gasp  out : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Officers— oh,  gentlemen,  help  me— save  me— 
jroiect  me  from  Dick  Turpin  He  has  sworn  to  be  the 
death  of  me  1" 


very  effectual  so  far  m  the  removal  of  the  soot  was  oob 
cemed,  and  that  was  all  the  officers  cared  about 

The  black  covering  disappeared  from  the  bagman's  face 
as  if  by  magic. 

"  D— n  it  all !"  orted  the  chief  officer,  «8  he  dashed  the 
bucket  violently  on  the  ground.  "  Just  as  I  expected— 
we're  sold,  after  all  I  Let  the  fool  go  I  He's  no  mora 
Dick  Turoin  than  he's  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  I" 

The  officers  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  surprise, 
and  obeyed.  c 

"Now,  then,  Mr.  Landlord,"  said  the  chief  ofRoer 
•'  your  conduct  is  sus^iicious — I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
damnably  suspicious !  Where  are  the  two  gentlemen 
that  have  been  spoken  of  ?  D — d  odd  to  me  if  they  don't 
turn  out  to  be  the  two  highwaymen  !" 

"  1  know  nothing  at  all  about  them,"  said  the  landlord , 
"  no  more  than  anyone  else  here  present." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  about  that.  Jenkins,  you  stop 
here  in  charge.  Oome  on,  my  boys,  we  will  try  what  we 
can  find  out  at  the  back  I" 

The  police  officers  sallied  oat  into  the  inn  yard. 

They  saw  the  stables  oefore  them,  and  entered  them  at 


"  Ha,  ha ! — very  good  that—*  good  joke  too,  Mr.  Dick  1 1  oik^e. 
Your  end  is  come ;  you've  played  your  jokra  upon  a  goo''J     "  What  is  it,  gentlemen  t"  said  the  ostler,  coming  foj^ 
oaany,  but  it's  all  up  now  I" 

The  bagman  groaned. 


"  Ah,  give  up,"  said  the  officer—"  give  uw  I  A  ptetty 
figure  you  cut,  to  be  sure.  Why,  Jenkin*,  I'm  not  ut  all 
surprised  that  yon  should  take  him  for  the  devil  I'm  sure 
he's  quite  as  black  I" 

The  landlord  and  the  other  guests  having  now  re- 
covered themselves  from  their  excitement,  ventured  to 
enter  the  parlour  again,  and  oftndles  were  brought  and 
piaced  npon  the  mantelpiece,  so  that  once  more  the  apart- 
ment was  tolerably  well  illuminated. 

The  landlord  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

*'  Bless  me  I"  he  said,  regarding  the  prisoner.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that's  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,  and  yoa*U  have  t«  answer  for  harbour- 
ing him  in  your  house  I 

"  Well,  I  oould  never  have  believed  it  I  i  have  known 
him  for  a  matter  of  ten  years  off  and  on,  but  I  always 
thought  his  name  was  Keating,  and  that  he  was  a  bag- 
man. 

"Yes — yes,"  cried  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  speaking 
with  more  distinctness  than  before,  "  my  name  is  Keat- 
ing, and  I  am  a  bagman,  and  I  call  upon  all  here  present 
to  prove  my  identity !" 

"It  won't  do  I"  said  the  chief  officer.  "  You've  been  let 
off  a  great  many  times  by  your  tricks:  but  you'll  have  to 
try  a  cunning  one  beforp  1  lose  you!  1  happened  to  learn 
that  yon  were  at  this  inn,  so,  you  see,  I  have  caught 
fonr 

The  bagman  groaned  again  in  despair. 

"Ah,  groan  away  I"  continued  the  chief  officer.  "I 
hope  it'll  do  you  good  I  You're  safe  now,  at  any 
rate." 

"But,  I  say,"  exclaimed  the  little  red-faced  man,  trying 
to  stanch  the  blood  that  was  flowing  from  his  nose — "I 
say,  what's  gone  with  those  two  gentlemen  that  were 
sitting  over  there  ?" 

The  landlord  looked  around. 

"  Oh,  they've  gone,"  he  said,  "somehow  or  other  f" 

"  Two  gentlemen  ?"  exclaimed  the  officer,  pricking  up 
his  ears.     "  Who  were  they  ?" 

As  well  as  they  could,  those  present  described  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  highwaymen. 

The  chief  officer  let  out  an  oath. 

"  I'll  de  d— d,"  he  said,  "  if  I  d(  n't  believe  we've  bepD 
•old,    after    all'      Here,   somebody  fetch    a    buckat    of 
water!     We'll  soon  have  this  mystery  cleared  up;  but 
as  I  said  before,  I  believe  we've  been  sold— I  do  i    D— & , 
HI"  1 

The  backet  of  water  was  quick'7  procored. 

"  Hold  him  t^ht !"  said  the  one  in  command,  referring 
to  the  bagman,  who  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  couple  of  police 
officers — "  hold  him  tight !     I'll  soon  settle  it  !* 

With  these  words,  he  picked  up  the  bucket,  and  dis- 
•barged  its  oontent*  full  in  the  face  of  the  unfortunate 
tflkgrnan. 

On  that  night  proUiblT  he  met  with  mote  misfortunes 
*%  •  coi^Ie  o<  hoon  than  he  had  done  In  all  his  life 

TVtn  wtoatoM  •apUotttkm  of  »  auantiif  ci  water  WMj . 


ward. 
"  Ilafe  you  seen  two  highwaymen  lately  ?" 
"  Lor,  sir,  no,  not  as  I  knows  on !" 
"  Have  you  seen  anyone  leave  the  inn  lately  K 
"  Yea,"   said    the   ostler,    with    great  emphasis,     **  I 

have." 
"  Who?" 
"  Well,    that,   Mr.  Hoffic«r,   I    can't  go    so  far  as  to 

say.      Howsomever,  they're   not   highwaymen,  I'm   oer- 

tlUii." 

•'  How  do  you  know  that  t* 

"  I'm  quite  certain  of  it  \" 

"  What  were  they,  then  ?" 

"  T  wo  gentlemen  i" 

"  Two  devils  I" 

"No,"  said  the  ostler,  very  positive*?,  "not  two  devUe, 
two  real  gentlemen,  and  I  rather  think  that  I've  lived 
quite  long  enough  in  this  'ere  world  to  know  a  gentleman 
as  is  a  gentleman  when  I  sees  him  I" 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  And  where  are  these  two  gentlemen 
you  speak  of  ?  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  Tell  us,  and 
if  you  attempt  any  deceit,  you'll  be  transported  for  aiding 
and  abetting  criminals  1     'Think  of  that !" 

The  ostler  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  puzzled. 

"I  don't  want  no  deceit,"  he  said,  "but  them  two  real 
gentlemen,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  they  re- 
membered me — real  gentlemen  alUs  does  remember  t  e 
ostler,  and  that's  how  I  teUs  'em — and  (ben  their  rude 
off!" 

"  Ad  d  which  way  did  they  go  ?" 

"  Why,  out  into  the  high-road,  of  coarse  !*' 

"  Ana  which  way  then  ?" 

"Don't  know  no  more  than  you,  Mr.  Hofficer,  for  I 
went  back  Into  the  stables  at  once." 

"  Oh,  did  yon  f  Well,  you'U  consider  yourself  in  coo- 
tody  !" 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  That  you'll  find  oot  by-and-byl     Phillpotr 

"  Yes,  sir  1" 

"  Just  take  charge  of  the  ostler  here,  and  see  he  doni 
escape." 

The  officer  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Phillpot 
obeyed. 

The  chief  officer,  followed  by  his  men,  then  made  hia 
way  round  to  the  front  of  the  inn. 

Ucie  the  oaa  officer  still  remained  who  had  charge  of 
the  h'jrses. 

"Have  yo«  seen  anyone  go  by  m  horseback?"  be 
«ked. 

"  No,"  wab  tbe  reply ;  "  and  yet,  as  I  stood  here  some- 
time back,  I  fancied  1  saw  two  shadowy-looking  objects 
out  there  creeping  along,  and  present) j  afterwards  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  horses'  leet." 

"Oh,  d-~n  all  highwaymen,  1  jay,  if  they're  such 
trouble  as  tnis  I  We  must  make  one  more  effort  I  Moonti 
my  lads  I  We  will  try  whether  any  good  can  be  done  by 
a  long  gallop !  When  we  do  catch  them,  the  vewanl  wv 
pay  usfur  aU  oar  trouble  I" 


vn  svxawt  ey  twi  SOAO. 
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-    CHAPTER  DCXVII. 

max  XVBPIJr,  WiTHOtT?  KNOWING  IT,  flSD*  H.M- 
•?I*  IH  A  FAIB  WAI  or  OBTAINING  TH«  MUCH- 
WISHED  I'bB  DTfaCISBS. 

Th»  reader  must,  oJf  oomae.  be  aware  thai  the  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  offio3rB,  in  ooneeqnenoe  of  their  entering 
the  parlonr  and  cjaiing  such  a  mistake,  was  higMj 
fa?oarabIe  to  the  highwaymen. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  yard,  they  ran  towards 
the  Btables  aa  qnioldy  aa  they  conld. 

The  oatler  was  hard  at  work  inside. 

Dick  shut  the  door,  and  went  up  to  him,  saying  i 

"  We  are  in  a  particular  hurry  I  Make  haste,  and  put 
the  saddles  and  bridles  on  !" 

"  All  right !"  said  the  ostler,  with  the  deepest  respect. 

And  he  instantly  left  what  he  was  about,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  highwayman's  command. 

As  he  brought  the  trappings  for  the  horses,  Dick  and 
Tom  put  them  on,  so  that  they  were  ready  for  the  roa  1 
in  an  inoonoeiTably  short  space  of  time. 

There  was  no  need  for  so  much  hurry  on  their  part ; 
but  then  they  did  not  know  it,  and,  after  all,  it  was  best 
that  they  should  get  far  away  from  the  inn  as  quickly 
as  they  could. 

Diok  Tnrpin  gave  the  ostler  a  five-shilling  piece,  which 
confirmed  that  individual  in  his  opinion  that  he  had  been 
attending  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  gentlemen. 

Turpin  and  King  mounted  juet  outside  the  stable-door, 
and  walked  their  horses  quietly  acroi^a  the  yard  in  the 
direction  of  the  highway. 

"  What  a  eonfounded  nuisance  it  is,"  said  Tom  King, 
in  a  suppressed  Toioe,  "  that  the  officers  should  have 
made  their  appearance  here  just  at  this  moment  I' 

"  It  is  vexatious  !" 

"  It's  more  than  that,  Diok— it's  more  than  that  !-"it'B 
d— d  annoying  1" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  be  cautious — no  doubt 
somO'Of  the  police-officers  are  lurking  about." 

It  was  now  close  upon  morninf ,  and  in  half  an  hour 
or  so  the  new  day  would  certainly  dawn. 

Proverbially,  the  darkest  hour  is  said  to  be  that  before 
the  dawn,  and  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  it  certainly 
was  on  that  oooasion. 

The  obscurity  was  very  great  indeed,  and,  accustomed 
as  the  highwaymen  were  to  use  their  eyes  in  the  dark- 
ness,  they  found  a  difficulty  in  looking  around  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  police-officers  were  skulk- 
ing  about. 

So  far  as  they  could  tell,  however,  none  <Tere  at  hand, 
and  they  pushed  on  towards  the  archway  under  which 
they  would  have  to  pass. 

"  What  vexes  me  most,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "  is  that 
we  have  actually  and  truly  lost  the  whole  night !" 

"  We  have,"  said  Tom  King,  "  It  will  be  daylight 
Boon,  and  we  are  no  nearer  obtaining  our  disguises  now 
than  we  were  three  hours  ago." 

"  Not  so  near,  for  then  there  was  a  chance,  and  now 
there  is  not." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  are  under 
the  archway,  and  cannot  be  seen,  and  our  foes  don't  ap- 
pear to^be  on  the  alert.    Let  us  consider  a  moment." 

Dick  stopped  by  his  companion's  request,  and  then 
Tom  King  went  on  : 

"  Did  not  the  costumier  say  that  he  had  brought  some 
diaguises  with  him,  and  that  he  had  left  them  in  the 
hackney-coach  f" 

"Yea,  he  did,  and  that  the  haokney-ootuiiii  was  in 
front  of  the  inn." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  ao  !  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
muat  manage  to  get  possesaion  of  the  bundle  Bomehow, 
and  tlien  all  will  be  well." 

Dick  shook  his  head. 
"  I'm  afraid  that  won't  do,  Tom  I" 
"Why  not?" 

'  The  risk  is  too  great.      We  must  look  for  our  dis- 
guises in  some  otHer  quarter." 
"Where?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  at  present,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  show  our  erea.i<.'8  a 
clean  pair  of  heels.  Perhaps  while  we  are  lingering  here 
they  are  concocting  some  plan  against  ne,  which  weshwll 
aeScsm  if  we  hasten  ofi.  " 
*'i  agre«  in  ail  that  you  Bay,"  said  Tom  King, "  and  am 


ncDst  emxiouB  to  be  gone  t  but  how  we  are  to  get  <mtiO%> 
guises  without  we  take  the  boodle  out  of  the  haokoff 
coach  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"  We  must  trust  to  ohance  and  goo'd  lack,"  said 
Diok  Tnrpin. 

"  I  would  sooner  trnst  to  making  the  attempt  to  get 
the  bundle  out  of  the  coach.  Come  forward  a  little  and 
let  us  reconnoitre." 

Turpin  willingly  obeyed,  and  then,  when  they  reached 
the  front  part  of  the  archway,  where  they  could  command 
a  view  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  inn,  Tom  King 
was  induced,  after  one  glance,  to  give  up  his  idea. 

There  was  the  hackney-coach  sure  enough,  but  round 
it  Btood|the  horses  belonging  to  the  police-officers,  and 
near  these  stood  the  one  man  who  had  been  left  on  guard. 

"  It  won't  do,  Tom,"  said  Dick  j  "  give  up  the  idea.  If 
you  attempt  to  creep  forward  you  will  be  seen — the 
alarm  will  be  raised,  and  it  will  be  all  over  I  The  thing 
is  quite  impossible  I" 

''  1  fear  so." 

"  Come  along,  then,  we  will  go  as  noiselessly  as  we 
can  for  a  little  way,  and  then  make  what  speed  we  think 
proper." 

"  I  wonder  what  on  earth  has  happened  to  keep  them 
inside  the  inn  so  long  ?" 

"  Neverjmind,  so  long  as  they're  there,"  said  Tnrpin, 
"  I  can  see  some  chance  of  our  getting  far  away  without 
having  them  at  our  heels  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  if  we 
attempt  to  approach  the  hackney-coach  we  shall  have 
them  all  at  our  backs." 

Tom  King  said  no  more,  for  he  fully  coincided  with 
his  companion's  remarks. 

The  police-officer   outside    was  quite  right  when  he 
fancied  he  saw  two  dim,   shadowy  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
;,  They  were  the  two  hi.'hwaymen. 

When  they  imagined  they  were  almost  out  of  hearing, 
they  put  spars  to  their  horses'  sides  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop  ;  but  before  they  had  gone  far,  Dick  Turpin  pulled 
up. 

"  What  is  it  now  p"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Why,  it's  no  good  for  us  to  continue  to  gallop  along 
the  road  away  from  London.  Look  over  there  !  Do  yoa 
see  that  long  streak  of  grey  light  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  know  what  it  means?" 

"  Yes;  I  know  that  before  long  it  will  be  broad  day- 
light; but  I  don't  know  which  way  you're  going,  or 
what  you  intend  to  do." 

"  Nor  I  myself  at  present.  We  will  leave  the  high- 
road,  and  take  our  couise  a«;i-oss  the  country,  so  as  to 
approach  London  in  another  direction." 

"  Very  well,  as  you  will.  All  I  hope  is,  that  Hand 
won't  be  called  up  to  take  lier  trial  to-day." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  there  is  but  slight  prospect  of  our 
being  there  to  witness  it." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Turpin  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
turned  Black  Bess's  head  towards  a  low  hedge  which 
divided  the  high-road  from  the  meadows. 

She  leaped  over  gallantly,  and  Tom  followed  in  capital 
style. 

As  is  often  the  case  just  before  sunrise,  a  dense  white 
mist  was  floating  about  over  the  meadows. 

Sometimes  the  vapour  would  collect  in  one  spot,  and 
leave  a  large  open  space;  and  sometimes  it  would  lie 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tend many  feet  above  their  heads. 

As  it  grew  lighter,  however^  the  mist  bagan  to  dissl 
pate. 

The  highwaymen  galloped  across  the  oountry  for  som? 
,  time,  until,  at  length,  just  as  the  first  bonm^  of  thf>  =!ud 
were  gilding  the  tree-tops,  they  panseii,  aii.l  in  a  rather 
peculiar  place. 

They  were  close  to  a  low,  prickly  heilg*^,  whic'n  was 
planted  on  the  top  of  an  embankment. 

About  twelve  or  fifteen  fe«»t  below  they  saw  a  cross- 
country road. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  place,  5t  wouia  seem  thai 
:here  had  originally  been  a  very  steep  hill  in  this  part, 
and  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  drawJuvg 
heavy  loads  up  to  the  summit  of  it,  a  level  road  bad  bo-jE. 

..rut. 

.lujBt   where  the  highwaymen  had  halted  there  w««  Mi 
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embankment  on  the  other  side,  of  a  preoisely  eimilar 
oharaoter. 

But  the  appearanoe  of  this  spot  will  be  best  under- 
stood when  wo  say  that  it  resembled  a  railway  cutting. 

"  That  will  be  a  steep  place  to  get  down,  Dick,"  said 
Tom  King.    "  What  a  lucky  thing  it  was  we  stopped  !" 

"  True,"  was  tho  reply.  "  We  should  have  looked 
awkward  if  we  had  tried  to  take  a  leap!" 

"  We  should,  indeed !  However,  I  knew  there  was 
some  such  place  hereabouts,  and  that's  why  I  paused." 

"  But  you  are  not  proing  to  stay  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  only  for  a  moment." 

"  Then  we  will  descend.  But  hark  !  I  fancy  I  can 
hear  a  footstep  on  the  road  below." 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  concerns  us." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Let  us  look  and  see  who  it  is  ; 
at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Dick. 
"  Slip  off  your  horse,  Tom — we  dou't  waut  to  be  seen." 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Tom,  as  he  complied  witli 
his  comrade's  suggestion. 

Leaving  the  horses  to  themselves,  our  two  friends 
crept  on  foot  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  embankment,  and, 
concealing  themselves  from  the  view  of  whoever  might 
ba  below  by  the  thick  hedge,  they  peeped  down. 

Looking  down  they  saw,  walking  along  the  road,  a 
man — or  rather  a  gentleman,  for  his  attire  entitled  him 
to  t\na  designation. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  young  man,  though  the  early  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  upon  his  countenance  showed  that  it 
had  a  worn,  dissipated,  and  aged  look. 

His  cheeks  were  puffed  and  swollen,  and,  in  a  word,  he 
presented  the  appearance  of  one  accustomed  to  live  freely. 

He  was  attired  in  sportsman's  costume,  and  in  his 
hand  he  carriad  a  smalt  gun. 

A  slight  rustling  in  the  hedge  at  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment reached  his  ears,  and,  without  pausing  a 
moment,  he  placed  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and,  taking 
aim  at  the  exact  spot  where  our  friends  were  concealed, 
pulled  the  trigger. 

A  sharp  report  followed. 

Dick  had  only  just  time  to  save  himself  by  sinking 
down  and  dragging  his  companion  with  )iim. 

A  storm  of  small  shotthen  went  crashing  through  the 
branches  above  them. 

"  Nothing  there,  it  seems,"  they  heard  the  sportsman 
below  say.     *'  I  thought  I  heard  something,  too." 

The  two  highwaymen  remained  profoundly  quiet,  and 
then  they  distinctly  heard  another  footstep  in  the  road 
below. 

Then  some  words  were  exchanged,  and  their  curiosity 
rose  to  such  a  degree  th  it,  in  spite  of  the  risk,  they 
crept  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  embankment  in  order  to 
peep  down. 

They  then  saw  the  sportsman,  with  his  discharged  gun 
restingnegligentlyon  the  ground,  addressing  a  man,  who, 
in  all  outward  appearance,  differed  greatly  from  himself. 

This  man,  who  was  attired  as  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was 
probably  about  fifty  years  of  age,  though  he  looked 
many  years  younger. 

He  was  a  stout,  florid,  hale,  and  hearty-looking  man, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  broad  palms,  and  with  the  hue 
of  health  upon  his  cheeks. 

His  countenance  usually  wore  a  smiling,  jovial  expies- 
sion,  but  now  a  frown  had  settled  upon  it  as  he  spoke 
angrily  yet  respectfully  to  the  sportsman. 


CHAPTER  DCXVIII. 

DICK  TUHFIN  UNEXl'ECTEDLT  OBTAINS  A  DISGDISt, 
AND  FINDS  A  MKANS  TO  BEACH  LONDON  WITHOUT 
EXCITING  SUSPICION. 

There  was  something  in  the  attitude  of  these  two  men 
that  proclaimed  their  relation  to  each  other  to  be  master 
and  dependant. 

In  the  sportsman  there  was  a  dogree  of  supercilious- 
ness and  haughtiness  visible  ;  while  the  farmer,  though 
firm  and  manly,  like  ono  who  would  stand  up  for  his  own 
rights,  yet  preserved  towards  the  other  a  deference  both 
in  his  deeds  and  gestures. 

"  Now,   John   Adams,"    the  highwaymen   heard    the 
sportsman  say,  "you  had  better  think  twice  before  you 
$ake  an  enemy  of  me." 
^."  I  should  be  very  sorry,  my  lord,"  replied  the  farmer, 


John  Adams,  "  to  gain  the  ill-will  of  anyone,  maoh  \tm 
my  landlord's  son." 

"  Well,  then,  why  persist  in  your  obstinate  and  ridiotK 
louB  refusal  of  my  wishes  P  Consider  the  matter  again. 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  time  for  reflection." 

"  I  want  no  reflection,"  was  the  farmer's  reply — "  the 
subject  does  not  need  it.  Reflect  yourself.  You  are  tk« 
only  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Maaior,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  the  richest  of  your  father's  dependants." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  young  man,  playing  carelessly 
witli  his  gun.  "That  is  all  quite  correct,  and  I  know  it 
as  well  as  you  do.  Some  day  I  shall  in  all  probability  be 
tlie  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  your  master  myself." 

"  I  hope  you  may  be,"  said  the  farmer,  still  respectfully; 
'  but,  for  your  father's  sake,  I  hope  it  will  be  long  first." 

"  Such  speeches  as  these  are  all  very  fine,  John  Adams 
—  nil  very  fine— they  are  very  good  !  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  a  good  thing !  Now  let  us  turn  to  this  quos- 
tion  once  moie!  I  tell  you  you  have  acted  foolishly  in 
removing  your  daughter,  and  placicj;  her  I  know  not 
where !" 

The  farmer  shook  his  head. 

"  I  tell  you  you  have!"  said  the  young  lord,  with  in- 
creasing impatience  and  anger — "  I  tell  you  you  have — 
you  have  gone  far  towards  incurring  my  resentment." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  John  Adams  ;  "or,  if  I  have,  I 
hope  the  feeling  will  soon  wear  away.  Upon  reflection, 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  acted  wisely 
and  well.  You  will  rejoice  both  for  your  sake  and  for 
hers  too." 

"Bah!" 

"  I  still  hold  to  my  opinion — it  will  be  for  the  best  I" 

"Hark  ye,  Farmer  Adams!  I  am  in  earnest  now! 
Tell  me  at  once  where  you  have  secreted  your  '  ughter 
or  you  will  make  me  your  enemy  for  life." 

"  Never  !" 

"  Beware,  I  say  !     Tell  me  at  once  1" 

"  Never  !"  said  the  farmer  again,  and  with  increased 
fira  ness  ;  "  and  now  that  I  have  given  you  your  answer, 
allow  me  to  pass  on  !" 

"  Nay,  stand  where  you  are !" 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  too  far,"  said  the  farmer,  clench- 
ing his  hands.  "  li  you  will  let  me  pass,  I  will  promise 
you  to  say  no  more  about  this  matter — not  a  soul  shall 
know  of  it !  ' 

"  I  care  not  what  you  may  say  !  Who  will  be  credited 
most  readily  think  you,  the  farmer,  or  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor?" 

"  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  lyintr !" 

"  Bah  ! — be  silent !  You  will  fiiul  it  to  your  iuteiest 
to  do  what  I  require  I     AVhere  is  she  ?" 

"  My  lord,  tempt  me  no  further  !  I  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  you  have  your  answer  !" 

"  Stand,  I  say  !  Do  not  presume  to  stir  from  this  spot 
until  I  give  you  permission  to  do  so  !" 

"  This  high-road  is  as  much  my  property  as  it  is  yours, 
my  lord,  and  you  have  no  power  over  my  actions  !  I  am 
going!" 

"  Stand  still,  I  say  !" 

"  I  will  not :" 

"  Do  you  dare  to  refuse  ?  ' 

"  I  do,  my  lord,  most  firmly  and  respectfully  refuse  to 
remain  here  any  longer  !" 

''  I  tell  you  to  stay  !"  said  the  young  lord,  fiercely. 

The  farmer  made  no  reply,  but  walked  on. 

"  Stay  !"  cried  the  young  lord — "  stay,  or  I  will  make 
you !" 

The  farmer  still  walked  on,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  interview. 

A  storm  of  rage  arose  in  the  young  man's  breast  upon 
perceiving  this  disregard  of  his  orders. 

He  was  evidently  beside  himself  with  anger. 

He  held  the  gun  by  the  barrel,  and  then,  whirling  it 
round  his  head,  brought  it  down  with  full  force  upon  the 
farmer's  head,  who  little  anticipated  such  an  act  of 
treachery. 

The  angry  cry  which  came  from  the  nobleman's  lips 
made  him  turn  half  round. 

He  saw  the  butt  of  the  gun  descending,  and  put  up 
his  hands  to  save  himself  from  the  effects  of  the  blow. 

But  he  was  too  late. 

There  was  a  crashing  sound,  and  then  he  laid  insen. 
sible  in  the  roadway. 

The  young  nobleman  was  insane  with  anger. 
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"Dog!"  he  cried.  "  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
paaa  indeed,  if  a  lord  is  to  be  braved  thaa  by  a  peasant, 
and  with  impunity.  Take  that,  you  sooundrel ! — and 
mind  how  you  behave  to  your  superiors  in  future  !" 

He  raised  the  gun  as  he  spoke,  and  evidently  intended 
to  deal  the  prostrate  farmer  another  blow. 

But  hia  intention  was  frustrated  in  a  remarkable  and 
naexpeoted  manner. 

"  Hold  !"  a  voioe  cried,  in  loud  and  startling  tones — 
"  hold,  you  coward,  or  I  fire  !" 

Theae  worda  rang  out  with  great  effect  in  the  silent 
early  morning  air. 

The  young  nobleman — by  courtesy,  not  nature — could 
not  atop  the  gun  from  descending,  but  allowed  it  to  fall 
gently  to  the  earth. 

In  the  utmost  surprise  he  looked  up — for  he  fancied 
the  voice  came  from  above— and  then  he  saw  the  figures 
of  two  men  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  embankment 
above. 

No.  132.— Black  Bess 


They  were  no  others  than  our  old  friends  Dick  Turpin 
and  Tom  King. 

Both  had  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
strange  conversation  which  had  passed  between  the 
farmer  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  son. 

The  allusions  to  the  past  were  somewhat  vague,  and 
yet  they  were  snflBcient  to  enable  our  two  friends  *<o 
draw  tolerably  correct  conclusions  from  them. 

While  feeling  the  greatest  disgust  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  nobleman  behaved  and  spoke,  they 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  help  admiring  the  firm 
and  respectful  demeanour  of  the  farmer,  which  showed 
out  all  the  more  conspicuously  by  the  contrast. 

The  highwaymen  fully  sympathised  with  all  he  said, 
but,  bad  as  they  believed  the  young  nobleman  to  be, 
yet  they  did  not  for  one  moment  imagine  he  would  be 
so  base  as  to  act  in  the  treacherous  manner  he  had  done. 

When  he  raised  his  gun  and  brought  it  down  upon  the 
farmer's  head,  which  he  did  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 
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onr  friends  were  ao  astonished  tliat  they  were  incapable 
of  speech  or  motion. 

They  vecovorod  tlieuiselves,  however,  just  as  the  gun 
was  raised  a  Kccond  tune,  and  theu  they  cried  outiu  the 
manner  wo  have  dascribed. 

Nor  did  they  remain  standing  still,  but  comuenoed 
at  once  to  descend  the  embankment. 

The  young  nobleman  saw  that  both  carried  pistols  in 
tlieir  kands,  and  as  thoy  came  nearer,  and  he  could  see 
tlieir  faces  with  more  distinctness,  he  could  tell  by  their 
determined  expression  that  they  wouLi  bear  no  trifling. 
Yet  his  eyes  absolutely  sparkled  with  rage,  and,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  he  cried  : 

"  Begone,  fellows — begone  !  What  business  hav<» 
you  to  interfere  ?" 

"  That  you  will  soon  see!"  cried  Turpiu,  increasing 
his  rate  of  dosoeat. 

With  an  anj^ry  cry,  the  young  nobleman  placed  hia 
gun  to  his  shoulder,  forgetting  at  the  moment  tliat  lie 
had  di-jcliarged  it  and  not  loaded  it  again. 

He  flung  it  down  upon  the  ground  impatiently,  and 
then,  probably  from  fear  and  from  a  dislike  to  face  the 
two  new-comers,  he  turned  round,  and  ran  off  at  full 
speed  along  the  road. 

"Stop  !"  cried  Dick,  aa  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
embankment — "  stop — stop  I  say  !  If  you  refuse,  I  will 
fire  !" 

Of  this  threat  the  young  nobleman  took  not  the 
elighte.<t  notice,  for,  such  was  tlie  deference  with  which 
he  was  always  tre;ited  by  all  persons  on  Ids  father's 
estate,  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  it  possible 
that  anyone  would  have  the  presumption  to  fire  at  him. 
He  was  quickly  undeceived,  however,  for  Dick  Turpin, 
finding  liis  injunotiun  disobeyed,  took  aim  hastily,  and 
pulled  tlie  trigger. 

This  was  done  upon  frhe  mere  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  directly  he  had  pulled  the  trigger  he  repented  of 
what  he  had  done. 

But  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  youn^  man 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  control  himself. 

A  loud  scream  mingled  with  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
and  the  young  nobleman,  clapping  both  his  hands  to  the 
hind  part  of  his  person,  ran  on  with  redoubled  speed. 

Both  highwaymen  laughed  when  they  observed  the 
action,  and  Tom  King  said  : 
"  You've  hit  him,  Dick." 

"  I  suppose  I  have  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  only  frightened, 
for  the  fellow  is  evidently  a  rank  coward  at  heart." 

"  If  he  is  wounded  there,  it  won't  much  matter,"  said 
Tom  King.  "  Tiie  place  is  tender,  but  a  bullet  there 
would  not  bo  likely  to  prove  fatal." 

A  deep  groan  at  this  moment  struck  upon  their  ears, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came, 
tliey  saw  the  honest  old  farmer  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  on  one  arm. 

The  young  nobleman  was  by  this  time  out  of  Bight, 
and,  as  our  friends  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pursue  him, 
they  immediately  turned  their  attention  to  a  more 
worthy  object. 

The  blood  was  trickling  down  the  farmer's  counte- 
nance, for  the  skin  on  the  top  of  his  head  had  been 
broken. 

It  was  evident  he  was  fast  recovering  his  consoious- 
neas. 

It  seemed  strange  that  hia  skull  should  have  withstood 
so  well  such  a  heavy  blow,  but  then  the  thickness  of  an 
English  farmer's  skull  is  proverbial. 

Turpin  and  King  ai  once  stooped  down  over  him,  and 
Diok  said  : 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure.  My  head  feels 
very  cjwoer,  and  spins  round  like  a  top." 

"  I  aitt  glad  to  find  you  are  not  so  severely  injured  as 
I  thought  yon  would  be.  I  feared  the  blow  would  bo 
mortal."  ^ 

The  farmer  was  every  moment  recovering  his  com-  ( 
posure.  ) 

He  sat  up  in  the  road,  and,  though  hia  face  wore  a  i  ue- 
ful  expression,  he  nevertheless  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice : 
"  It  was  a  hardish  crack,  I  admit.  Confound  him  !  I 
should  never  have  believed  him  capable  of  such  conduct ! 
He  has  tried  me  sorely,  and  I  have  had  to  struggle  hard 
to  retain  my  forbearance." 
"  He  was  going  4o  repeat  the  blow,"  said  Tom  King. 


"  Yes,  I  know  it.  I  saw  him  raise  the  pun,  and  I 
heard  you  say  something  in  a  loud  tone.  Guntlemea," 
ho  added,  "  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  it  seems  to 
me  pretty  certain  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Turpin,  "  that  chance  brouglit  us 
to  this  spot  in  time  to  render  you  this  service.  Can  yoa 
rise,  think  you  ?" 

"  With  your  assistance,  no  doubt  I  can." 

^'  Then  you  shall  have  it  freely." 

Between  them,  Turpin  and  King  raised  the  farmer  ts 
his  feet. 

A  feeling  ot  faintness  and  giddiness  then  came  over 
him,  and  he  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  support  liia 
two  new  friends  afforded  liim  ;  but  he  wis  a  remarkably 
/Strong  man,  and  this  feeling  quickly  passed  away. 

"My  head  is  bad,"  he  said.  "  That  was  a  harder  blow 
than  I  thought.     I  think  I  had  better  get  home  at  once." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Turpin.     "  Have  you  far  to  go  ?" 

"No,  not  far.  The  ground  on  either  Ride  of  you  I 
hold  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  father  of  that 
young  scapegrace." 

"  And  is  your  home  close  by  ?" 

"  About  half  a  mile  off — no  more.  If  you  will  assist 
me  along  the  road  a  little  way,  I  shall  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful. In  a  few  minutes,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  shall  bo 
stronger." 

"  1  will  see  you  to  your  own  door  with  tho  greatest 
pleasure,"  said  Turpiu,  who  saw  at  once  that  he  might 
be  able  to  turn  this  accidental  euoounter  to  great  advau> 
tage. 

"  No  ;  that  would  be  troubling  you  too  much." 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all !  Do  you  think  you  can  man- 
age to  walk  by  leaning  upon  my  arm  alone  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !     I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  Then  my  friend  will  follow  us  with  the  horaea." 

"  Horses  P"  said  the  farmer.     "  I  can  see  none." 

"  No,  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  embankment.  We 
left  them  there  to  come  to  your  assistance." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  grateful — always  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  to-day. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  and,  though  I  value  it  myself, 
yet  there  are  others  who  prize  it  still  more,  and  who 
would  grieve  deeply  if  I  was  to  die." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  Turpin,  "  for  I  say  in  per- 
fect sincerity  that,  although  I  have  known  you  for  so 
short  a  time,  I  have  learned  to  respeot  you.  You  are 
an  honest,  true-hearted  Englishman  !" 


CHAPTER  DCXIX. 

DICK  TUBPIN  FINDS  HIS  MEETING  WITH  THg  PABMBK 
LEADS  TO  VERT  IMPOBTANT  BESDLTS. 

The  honest  heart  of  John  Adams,  the  farmer,  swelled 
with  pride  and  joy  as,  Diok  Turpin  spoke,  for  the  tone 
in  which  the  words  were  uttered  proved  conclusively 
that  Turpin  was  sincere. 

"  I  try  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  said 
the  farmer,  "  and  I  can  aafely  say  that  I  never  made 
an  enemy  wilfully  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  But  you  have  a  foe  now." 

"  Yea,"  said  the  farmer — "one  who  has  a  bad  heart, 
and  who  would  not  acruple  to  commit  any  wickedness. 
All  my  doubta  concerning  him  have  been  confirmed  to- 
day." 

"  He  is  a  treacheroua  rascal,"  said  Dick,  "  and  it  will 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  such  a  one  ever  becomes  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor." 

"  He  does  not  deserve  it — he  does  not  deserve  it !  And 
yet  his  father  is  as  good  and  as  just  a  man  as  ever  lived." 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding,  Tom  King 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  embankment,  and  secured 
the  two  horses. 

He  then  led  them  gradually  down  the  hill,  and  joine%l 
hia  comrade  and  the  farmer  after  they  had  gone  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 

"  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  strange  conversation 
that  took  place  between  you  and  this  young  man  "  oon- 
tinned  Turpin. 

"  No  doubt  you  were,  sir  ;  and  there  is  much  you  could 
not  understand,  though  you  might  be  abk;  to  hazard  a 
tolerably  good  guess.  However,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  what  it  is  all  about,  and  then  you  shall  judg^ 
whether  J  have  acted  right  or  not." 
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"I  already  know  sufiScient  to  decide  that,"  said  Tur- 
pin.     "  Still,  I  am  curious." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you.    I  have  held  Riverside  Farm 
ever  since  the  death  of  my  father,  who  had  held  posses- 
eion  just  in  the  same  way  as  myself.     In  fact,  the  farm 
has  been  rented  by  our  fninily  fur  many  generations." 
"I  know  that  often  happens,"  said  Dick. 
"  It  does.    But  that  has  little  to  do  with  my  story.    I 
have  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl.    They  are  all  that 
have  been  spared  to  me  out  of  a  large  family  ;  and  so, 
yoa  see,  I  love  them  with  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  love — I  dote  upon  them  !" 
The  farmer's  voice  trembled  slightly,  but  he  proceeded: 
"  My  son  now  is  about  twenty  years  of  age.     He  is  my 
right  hand  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  farm.     My 
daughter  is  three  years  younger,  or  nearly  so,  for  she  has 
just  commenced  her  seventeenth  year. 

"  Althongh  I  am  her  father,  I  say,  candidly,  that  slie 
possesses  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  beauty.  She 
is  too  beautiful,  I  fear,  and  her  beauty  has  already  been 
the  cause  of  bringing  trouble  to  our  house." 
"  I  guessed  it  from  your  conversation." 
"  Very  likely.  This  young  spark,  the  lord's  son,  came 
home  from  college  a  few  months  back.  We  had  seen 
little  of  him  for  several  years,  for  his  vacations  were 
usually  spent  abroad. 

"  One  day,  however,  not  long  since,  he  unfortunately 
caug:ht  sight  of  my  dear  daughter,  and  was  smitten  with 
her  loveliness ;  but  she  shrank  back  from  him  with  a 
dread  which  she  could  not  comprehend. 

"  Of  this  he  took  no  notice,  and  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity he  could  to  declare  his  affection  for  her." 
The  farmer  ground  his  teeth. 

"  I  surprised  him  one  day  talking  to  my  daughter. 
He  turned  angrily  upon  me. 

" '  John  Adams !'  he  said,  'you had  better  not  thwart 
me  or  stand  in  my  path  !  I  love  your  daughter,  for  she 
is  beautiful !  I  have  no  evil  intentions  ;  I  am  willing  to 
marry  her  !' 

"Then  I  spoke  out  at  once,  and  told  him  it  was  im- 
possible— that  I  would  never  consent  to  the  match  ;  and 
foaming  with  rage,  he  left  me. 

"But  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  his  importunities  ;  and 
at  length,  I  found  that  my  daughter's  safety,  and  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  demanded  her  removal  to  some  place 
far  away,  where  he  would  be  unable  to  discover  her. 

"  The  separation  was  bitter,  and  cost  me  many  a  pang. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  parted. 

"  However,  I  nerved  my  heart  for  the  trial ;  and  I  left 
her  in  charge  of  a  relation  of  mine,  who  lives  some  fifty 
miles  from  here." 

"  Then  I  can  understand  all  the  rest,"  said  Turpin. 
"  His  conversation  now  is  perfectly  intelligible.  He  was 
angry  with  you  because  you  refused  to  let  him  know 
what  had  become  of  your  daughter  !" 

"Just  so — just  so !"  said  the  farmer,  sadly.  "  I  fear 
that,  in  my  old  age,  I  am  going  to  learn  trouble.  I  have 
been  a  happy  man  up  to  the  present  time,  bat  I  fear  my 
liappiness  is  over !" 

"  You  will  have  but  little  peace  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  succeed  to  the  estates,"  said  Turpin. 
"I  fear  it!" 

"  Why  not  leave  the  farm  at  once,  and  remove  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country?" 

"  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  forced  to  do  that  from 
such  a  cause,  without  reference  to  the  affection  which  I 
feel  for  every  inch  of  ground,  and  for  the  old  house  it- 
self. There  is  yet  another  consideration.  While  I  hold 
the  farm  at  my  present  rent,  I  am  a  prosperous,  well-to- 
do  man;  but  should  I  leave  it,  then  my  worldly  condi- 
tion would  be  very  much, reduced." 

"  Is  that  the  house  yonder  ?"  said  Turpin,  pointing 
straight  before  him  to  a  mass  of  white  buildings  covered 
with  thatch. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  place,"  said  John  Adams.  "  We 
shall  soon  be  there.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  ac- 
cepting some  trifling  hospitality,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
service  you  have  done  me  ?  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power 
to  repay  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  you." 

Turpin  looked  the  farmer  full  in  the  face.  ^ 

He  bore  the  scrutiny  unflinchingly. 
Truth,  candour,  and  sincerity  were  expressed  in  every 
lineament. 

Sinking  his  voice  slightly,  Turpin  said  : 


"  It  lies  in  your  power  to  render  me  a  service  which 
will  far  outweigh  the  one  that  I  have  done  for  you." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  l&rmer,  his  face  beaming- 
with  joy.     "  Let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  J  will  do  it 
gladly !" 
Turpin  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke. 
He  was  considering  with  himself  to  what  extent  it 
would  be  advisable  to  trust  the  farmer. 

He  fully  and  truly  believed  that  at  last  he  had  dis- 
covered an  honest  man — one  ti9  whom  he  could  confide 
everything  in  confidence,  and  who  would  not  object  to 
grant  his  request. 

After  a  momentary  hesitation,  Dick  resolved  to  tell 
him  all. 

"  John  Adams  !"  he  cried,  at  length,  "  I  believe  you 
are  a  man  in  whom  implicit  trust  might  be  placed  ;  and 
in  proof  of  my  belief,  I  am  going  to  make  a  revelation 
to  you  which  will  take  you  by  uurprise." 
The  farmer  looked  into  his  face  inquiringly. 
"  I  suppose,"  Dick  began,  "  that  you  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  who  I  am — I  moan,  you  have  never  seen 
me  before  ?" 
"  Not  that  I  can  remember,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  Well,  then,"  continued  Dick, "before  I  declare  myself, 
I  will  just  make  you  acquainted  with  a  few  facts.     In  tlie 
first  place,  then,  I  am  an  offender  against  the  hiw.     I 
naight  plead  something  in  extenuation  of  myself ;  but  this 
is  not  the  time  to  do  it,  nor  is  it  necessary.    Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  many  things  are  laid  to  my  charge, 
to  some  of  which  I  plead  gailty,  but  of  the  majority  I  am 
innocent.    The  oificers  of  justice  are  in  pursuit  of  me  1" 
"  Go  on,"  said  the  farmer,  quietly. 
Dick  paused  for  a  moment. 

"John  Adams,"  he  continued,  "you  have  an  affec- 
tionate heart.  I  know  it — it  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
few  words  you  have  spoken  to  me.  You  are  murried,  of 
course  ?     You  love  your  wife  next  to  your  own  life  ?  ' 

"I  did  love  her,"  said  the  farmer,  tears  springing- into 
his  eyes — "  I  did  love  her,  but  she  was  not  spared  to  me 
for  long  !" 
"  She  is  dead,  then  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  But  still  you  can  remember  what  your  own  feelings 
were  towards  her,  and  what  you  would  have  done  for  her 
sake  ?" 

"  I  can  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  and  all  will  be  explained.     Although 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  I  have  a  wife— one  whom  I  love 
as  yon  loved  yours,  and  whose  affection  for  me  equals 
mine.     I  have  proof  of  it  day  by  day,  for  she  has  clung 
to  me  through  all  my  varying  fortunes." 
"As  a  true  woman  should  do,"  said  the  farmer. 
"Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "  in  one  word,  she  has  been 
made  a  prisoner." 
"  For  what  ? — what  crime  has  she  committed  ?" 
"  She  has  performed  a  wife's  duty  to  me,"  said  Dick. 
"  That  is   the   crime.     She   has  succoured,  aided,  and 
abetted  me,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  and  fordoing  so  they 
made  her  prisoner,  and  lodged  her  in  Newgate." 

"  But !"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  "  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible !     A  wife  cannot  be  punished  for  screening  her 
husband  from  the  officers  of  justice,  or  assisting  him  to 
escape." 
"  I  know  that." 

"  Then  how  comes  it  she  is  a  prisoner  ?" 
"  Because,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  the  officers  refuse 
to  believe  that  she  is  my  wife." 

"  Ah,  I  see  !"  said  the  farmer.  "  That  makes  all  the 
difference." 

"  As  you  say,  it  makes  all  the  difference.  But  she  is 
my  wife,  and  the  reason  they  have  made  her  a  prisoner 
is  because  they  calculated  that,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  my  ears,  I  should  endeavour  to  rescue  her — to 
assist  her  to  escape.  They  fancied  she  would  be  a  kind 
of  decoy  that  would  lure  me  to  destruction.  They  would 
keep  such  a  close  watch  round  the  prison  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  gain  it  at  any  point  unseen." 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  what  else  ?  Why  have 
you  told  this  to  me  ?" 

"  That  you  shall  know  presently.  To-day  my  wife 
will  be  placed  in  the  dock  to  answer  the  charge  brought 
against  her.  I  have  every  hope  that  she  will  be  acquitted, 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  suspense  of  waiting  outside  the 
court  until  I  heard  the  verdict.     I  have  made  up  my 
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mind,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may,  I  will  eater  the  court, 
and  be  a  spectator  of  the  whole  trial." 

"That  will  be  running'  a  dreadful  risk." 

"  It  will ;  but  I  hope  to  elude  my  enemies  by  dis- 
guising myself  carefully.  And  now  I  come  to  the  point 
T  wished  to  reach.  In  return  for  the  service  I  rendered 
you — though,  understand  me,  I  did  it  freely,  and  with- 
out a  thought  of  receiving  any  return — still,  I  should 
feel  deeply  grateful  if  you  would  furnish  my  companion 
and  myself  with  disguises.  For  instance,  I  think  if  we 
dressed  as  your  farm  labourers  do,  we  should  be  likely 
to  escape  recognition  by  the  officers.'' 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  you  ask  me  to  do,"  said 
the  farmer. 

"  It  is.  I  acknowledge  that,  and  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  point.  If  you  have  any  obj-^ction — if  you  would 
rather  not  grant  my  request,  say  so  at  once — my  opinion 
of  you  will  remain  unchanged." 

"  But,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  peculiar  and  significant 
tone,  "  you  have  not  told  me  who  you  are."" 

"  True,  but  then  you  should  understand  that  my 
identity  is  a  secret,  and  if  it  was  known  who  I  really 
am,  I  should  be  in  extreme  peril." 

"  But,"  said  the  farmer,  "  if  I  lend  you  the  disguises, 
Jfou  will  at  least  let  me  know  who  you  are  P" 

"  I  will  if  you  wish  it,  and  yet " 

"  I  suppose  you  would  rather  not  .'*  Well,  I  will  press 
ihe  subject  no  further.  Yon  shall  retain  your  secret, 
but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  asking  you  this  ques- 
tion.    Don't  be  afraid  to  reply  in  the  affirmative." 

"  Speak,"  said  Dick.   "  I  will  answer  you  at  all  risks." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  in  a  strange  and  hesi- 
tating voice,  "  tell  me  whether  your  name  is  not  Dick 
Turpin  P  If  it  is,  I  am  under  another  and  still  greater 
obligation  to  you  than  you  may  know  of,  and  1  will  do 
all  that  you  may  ask  me,  and  more  too.  Tell  me,  then, 
whether  you  are  Dick  Turpin." 


CHAPTER  DCXX. 

THE  FARMER  FURNISHES  DICK  TURPIN  AND  TOM 
KINO  WITH  DISGUISES,  AND  PROMISES  TO  TAKE 
CHARGE   OF   BLACK   BESS. 

The  highwaymen  looked  inquisitively  and  wonderingly 
into  the  oountenanoe  of  the  old  farmer. 

His  speech  took  him  so  entirely  by  surprise,  that  for 
some  momenta  he  found  himself  unable  to  reply  in  any 
way. 

He  wanted  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  disclose  his  identity  or  not. 

John  Adams  perceived  hia  hesitation,  and  did  not 
wonder  at  it,  though  he  attributed  it  to  another  cause. 

Wishing  to  reassure  his  companion,  he  said  : 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  make  the  disclosure  to  me.  I 
don't  ask  it  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  delirering  yon  to  your  foes.  I  have,  indeed,  a  reason 
of  quite  another  kind.  It  ia  gratitude  that  prompts  me 
to  ask  this  question. " 

"  Gratitude  for  what  P" 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  aa  soon  aa  I  receive  your  reply. 
I  merely  wish  you  to  aay  whether  you  are  Dick  Turpin 
or  not.  If  not,  I  oare  not  who  yon  are — you  may  keep 
the  secret  to  yourself." 

"  I  am  Dick  Turpin,  then,"  was  the  reply,  for  the 
highwayman's  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
ao  peculiar  was  the  farmer's  manner. 

Give  me  your  hand,  then  !"  said  John  Adams.    "  I 
am  fflad  to  do  so  I     I  wish  I  could  express  my  thanks  !" 

"For  what  P" 

"  Not  for  a  service  done  to  me,  but  to  one  whom  I 
hold  dear.  Do  you  remember,  a  long  while  ago,  that, 
when  pursued  by  your  foes,  you  took  refuge  in  a  house 
mear  Smithfield  Market  P" 

Diok  passed  hia  hand  over  hie  brow,  as  if  trying  to 
reooUeot. 

"  Yoa  must  give  me  some  further  olve,"  he  said. 
"  In  my  lifetime,  I  have  taken  shelter  in  so  many  houses, 
that  it  is  necessary  some  particular  fact  should  be 
mentioned  to  call  it  before  my  mind." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  oan  do  that,  and, 
•t  the  same  time,  make  yon  sensible  of  the  natoze  of 
the  obligation  I  am  under  to  yoa." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 


"  Then  do  you  recollect  entering  a  room  whore  thera 
was  a  poor  woman  in  great  poverty  ?  She  concealed 
you  in  a  cupboard,  and  you  narrowly  escaped  being 
wounded  by  the  cutlasses  of  the  police  officers." 

"  I  remember  all  now,"  said  Turpin,  "  clearly  and 
plainly  enough — indeed,  as  though  the  events  had  only 
happened  yesterday.  The  name  oi'  the  man  was  Robert, 
and  his  wife's  Mary." 

'Yes,  Mary — God  bless  her!"  said  the  farmer,  fer^ 
vently — "  that  was  hor  name.  Oh,  what  had  been  her 
sufferings  up  to  that  night !" 

"  I  pressed  him  to  accept  the  sum  of  forty  pounds 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  but  he  refused  the  gift  and  took 
the  money  as  a  loan  instead.  But  I  have  no  doubt  yoa 
know  all  this." 

•'  Yes  ;  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  every  par- 
ticular." 

"  But,"  said  Turpin,  '•  how  is  it  ? — what  are  th('3'  to 
you  ? — why  should  you  feel  interested  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  Mary  is  my  sister." 

"Your  sister P" 

"  Yes,  my  youngest  sister.  Years  ago  she  married 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  her  parents  or  rela» 
tions.     I,  for  one,  was  strongly  against  the  match." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  But  when  they  were  married  the  mischief  was  done 
and  80  we  contented  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could.  But 
Mary  had  a  high  and  independent  spirit,  and  so  had  her 
husband.  They  went  to  London,  and,  from  the  time  of 
their  departure,  we  heard  nothing  of  them  for  a  long, 
long  time." 

"  Then  in  all  their  poverty,"  said  Turpin,  "  they 
made  no  application  to  you  ?" 

"No,  nor  to  anyone,"  said  the  farmer.  "I  know 
Mary  would  be  too  proud  to  do  it.  She  would  think 
that  she  had  chosen  her  own  path  in  life,  and  would 
boldly  and  cheerfully  put  ap  with  all  its  disagreeables 
and  inconveniences." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  said  Turpin,  "  from  what 
little  I  saw  of  her." 

"After  a  time,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  we  did  hear 
from  them.  It  was  about  six  months  ago.  They  were 
then  in  highly-prosperous  circumstances,  having  taken 
a  shop,  which  quickly  gained  a  good  custom,  and  at  the 
present  time  their  position  and  prospects  in  life  are  all 
that  they  could  expect." 

•'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  Dick,  *'for  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  them  both." 

"  No  doubt  you  rejoice,"  said  the  farmer,  "  for  had  it 
not  been  for  you,  they  would  at  the  present  pioment  be 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  It  was  the 
loan  of  that  money  at  that  particular  moment  that  did 
them  the  benefit.  Had  it  been  one  day  later,  they 
would  have  been  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse." 

"  And  so,"  said  Turpin,  who  felt  strangely  nnoom- 
fortable  on  witnessing  the  farmer's  grateful  behaviour 
towards  him — "  and  so,  I  suppose,  when  Robert  and 
Mary  came  to  see  you  about  six  months  ago,  they  told 
you  all  the  particulars  P" 

"  They  did — every  word.  I  oan  assure  you  that  not 
a  day  passes  without  their  thinking  of  you  with  hind* 
ness  and  respect.  Robert  is  anxious  in  the  extreme  to 
do  yon  a  service.  The  money  you  lent  him  he  has  paid 
with  interest  in  the  manner  you  directed,  yet  he  feels 
that  he  ia  still  under  an  obligation  to  yon." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind — nothing  of  the  kind  1  I  would 
have  given  him  the  money,  if  he  would  have  accepted  it 
The  service  they  rendered  me  was  worth  ten  times  the 
amount." 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  when  I  heard  what  Mary 
had  suffered,  my  heart  smote  me,  for  I  knew  that  I  had 
behaved  nn kindly  towards  her,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  unkindness,  she  would  never  have  endured  those 
privations,  but  would  have  applied  to  me  for  aid." 

"Things  happen  strangely  sometimes,"  said  Turpin. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  that  I  should  have  beoom* 
acquainted  with  Mary's  brother  ?" 

"  And  to  think  that  you  should  have  saved  mj  lif« 
too !" 

*'  I  don't  think  so  much  of  that."  said  Turpin.  I 
ahonld  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  bo 
matter  who  had  been  in  your  position." 

"  You  are  a  brave,  generous  man  !  And  now,  aea,  wa 
•re  already  at  the  farmhouse.  Yoa  are  welcome  to  it,  aad 
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all  that  it  contains — welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  think 
proper.  You  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  betray  you." 
"  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  !"  said  Dick,  who 
■was  deeply  affecteil.  "  But  now  remember  the  request  I 
made  to  you.  Will  vou  furnish  me  with  tlie  disguises  I 
require  f" 

"  Certainly,  and  everything  else  that  I  have'.  I  will 
share  all  with  yon,  aud  I  trust  you  will  be  enooe'^gf ul  iu 
escaping  the  detection  of  your  enemies." 

"  I  have  but  little  fear  of  that,"  said  Diok.  "  My  chief 
concern  is  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  London  "in 
time." 

"  You  have  not  very  far  to  go,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  I 
will  not  detain  you,  though  I  should  have  been  glad  if  you 
would  have  accepted  my  hospitality  for  a  short  time." 

Just  as  these  words  were  uttered,  the  door  of  the 
farm-house  was  reached. 

A  young  man  came  forward. 

It  was  the  farmer's  son. 

With  a  cry  of  alarm,  he  sprang  forward  ^heh  he  ob- 
served the  blood  upon  his  father's  face. 

"  It's  nothing,"  said  John  Adams — "it's  nothing  I 
have  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow.  When 
I  have  had  a  good  wash,  I  shall  be  all  right.  Thomas, 
attend  to  mo — this  is  Dick  Turpin." 

The  farmer's  son,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of 
Dick's  kiBdnessto  Mary,  shook  hands  with  him  cordially. 

During  the  conversation,  Tom  King  had  kept  in  the 
rear. 

He  was  leading  the  two  horses  by  their  bridles,  and  he 
wondered  much  what  it  was  that  Turpin  and  the  farmer 
were  in  such  close  conversation  about. 

Ho  did  not  press  forward  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  for 
he  knew  his  comrade  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  was 
a  Bubject  of  uncommon  importance  that  occupied  his 
attention  so  exclusively. 

At  a  word  from  John  Adams,  hia  son  took  charge  of 
the  two  steeda,  and  led  them  into  the  stables,  while  the 
two  highwaymen  entered  the  farm-house,  along  with  the 
farmer  himself. 

He  insisted  that  they  should  seat  themselves  and  par- 
take of  a  light  meal,  and  he  brought  up  a  huge  flagon  of 
home-brewed  ale. 

"  My  son  will  be  back  directly,"  he  said,  "  and  then  X 
will  tell  him  just  what  articles  of  clothing  you  require. 
He  will  fetch  them  in  a  few  moments." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !" 

"  Don't  mention  it  I  I  would  do  ten  times  aa  much 
willingly  and  gladly !" 

"  It  is  only  necessary,"  said  Diok,  "  to  procure  the 
outer  garments.  We  will  put  them  on  over  our  own 
8o  that,  if  necessary,  we  can  strip  thpm  off  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

Just  then  the  farmer's  son  returned,  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  fetch  the  articles  of  clothing  required. 

As  John  Adams  had  said,  he'  returned  in  a  f«w  mo- 
ments. 

"Come  this  way,"  said  the  farmer,  addressing  his  two 
guests.  "  There's  a  room  that  you  can  have  to  your- 
eelves,  and  while  you  are  engaged  in  disguising  your- 
selves, I  will  set  to  work  to  make  myself  look  a  little 
more  presentable." 

The  two  higrhwaymen  took  very  great  pains  to  disguise 
themselves  effectually,  and,  while  they  were  doing  so, 
Dick  Turpin  hastily  explained  to  Tom  King  the  whole 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  had  occurred. 

"  Yon  see,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  there  ie  somo  good 
to  be  obtained  by  trusting  to  luck." 

*'  There  has  been  on  this  occasion,  I  admit,"  said  Tom 
King.  "  How  lucky  it  is,  however,  that  we  slionld  at 
Much  a  moment  have  fallen  in  with  such  a  friend  !" 

"  It  is  most  fortunate.  I  think,  Tom,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  sustain  your  part.  Do  you  think  vou  could 
act  the  rustic  f" 

"  Oh,  don't  doubt  it !" 

"  Pray  be  careful,  for  you  may  depend  the  oflScers  will 
closely  scrutinise  the  persons  who  enter  the  court.  Mr. 
Wriggles  may  fancy  that  wo  shall  be  present  in  dis- 
gnise." 

The  hlgnwaymen  out  their liair  close  to  the  headland 
shaved  their  faces  clean;  and  these  two  operations, 
simple  as  they  may  seem,  altered  their  peraonal  appear- 
ance in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Then  the  huge  smook-frook  which  thej  each  put  on, 


and  the  huge  boots — which  fitted  easily  over  those  tiiey 
already  wore — and  the  large  slouched  hats  with  broad 
brinis  and  high  crowns,  completely  metamorphosed 
tnnrn. 

"  I  think,"  said  Turpin,  looking  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  "  that  if  we  are  only  careful  to  a^t  and  speak  like 
country  clowns,  we  shall  be  proof  against  all  the 
vif  Mance  of  the  police  oflScers." 

'■  I  am  of  the  same  opinion." 

As  soon  as  their  disguises  were  complete,  the  two 
highwaymen  entered  the  large  kitchen  in  the  farm- 
house, where  John  Adams  was  waiting  for  them  to  make 
their  appearance. 

The  farmer  looked  all  the  better  for  tijj  good  washing 
he  had  had  ;  but  the  blow  on  his  head  produced  more 
effect  th&n  he  imagined^  so  that  now  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wear  a   bandage  round  it,    which  gave  him  an 
odd  enough  aspect. 
I      "You  will  excuse  me,"   he  said;  "but   I  can't  help 
1  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  and 
j  while  you  have  been  in  that  room  yonder  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  whole  matter." 

"  What  is  the  result  of  your  reflections  F" 

"  Well,  if  you  would-not  take  it  amiss,  I  should  like 
to  mention  something." 

"  Speak  freely,  then — speak  out  by  all  means.  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  say  ?" 

"  Well,  I  was  wondering  how  you  were  going  to 
manage  with  your  horses.  It  won't  do  for  you,  dressed 
as  you  are,  to  ride  up  to  London  on  tw»  such  beautiful 
creatures  as  those — that's  quite  certain." 

"  Perfectly  so,"  said  Turpin,  "  It's  strange,  but  I  had 
altogether  overlooked  our  horses,  and  until  you  men- 
tioned it  I  never  gave  it  a  thought  what  we  were  to  do 
with  them." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  no  difBoulty,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  provided  you  like  to  trust  them  with  me.  I  will  put 
them  in  a  stable,  and  will  take  care  that  every  attention 
is  paid  to  them.  When  you  want  them,  you  will  find 
them  here." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you !"  said  Dick.  "  This 
is  indeed  a  service  !" 

"  No — no.  As  I  told  you  before,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  I  will ;  but  I  beg  you  will  think 
nothing  of  auoh  a  trifling  favour  as  that." 

"  Still,  we  must  thank  you,"  said  Turpin,  "  and  espe- 
cially myself,  for  without  Black  Bess  I  should  be  no- 
thing. It  is  to  her  that  I  owe  my  life  upon  a  hundred 
different  occasions  ;  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  that, 
any  harm  should  happen  to  her,  or  that  she  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  my  foea  !" 

"  She  shall  not  while  ahe's  in  my  stable,"  said  the 
farmer.     "  You  can  make  your  mind  easy  about  that." 

CHAPTER  DCXXr. 

THK  TWO  HIGHWAYMEN  ARRIVE  IN  LONDON,  AND 
DICK  TURPIN  HAS  A  SHORT  CONVERSATION  WITH 
JIM  LIOKFOLD  AT  THB  CORNER  OF  CHANCEUT  LA-NK. 

"  I  shall  go  to  London  with  a  lighter  heart,"  said  Dick 
Turpin,  "  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  It  will  indeed 
be  a  great  relief  to  know  that  Black  Bess  is  in  perfect 
safety  1" 

"  And  she  will  be,  in  my  stables,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  for  who  would  expect  to  find  her  here  P  But  I  have 
not  done  yet  —  there's  something  else  that  I  have 
thought  of  besides." 

"  I  am  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  hear  it,"  said  Turpis. 
"  I  hope  it  will  be  as  good  as  the  last." 

"  You  shall  judge,  said  the  farmer,  pointing  to  a 
large  eight-day  clock  in  the  chimney  corner.  "  Do  you 
see  the  time  P  It  now  wants  ten  minutes  to  seven,  and 
I'll  wager  my  life  that's  the  correct  time  !" 

"  It  is  very  late,"  said  Turpin.      "  We  must  be  otf !" 

"  Of  course  you  must.  What  time  will  the  court  open  ?" 

"  At  about  ten  o'clock.  But,  then,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  there  some  time  before  that — there  is  always 
a  crowd  waiting  round  the  doors  anxious  to  get  in." 

"  Then  it  seema  that  there's  three  hours  good,"  said 
the  farmer.  "  But  there's  your  journey  to  London.  It  is 
not  very  many  miles,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
and  tiresome  walk  if  you  leave  your  horses  behind  you  as 
you  have  agreed.  How  do  you  intend  to  get  to  London?** 

"  That  I  had  not  thought  about,"  said  Turpin. 
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"  Well,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  I  don't  want  to 
make  any  more  words  about  it  than's  necessary,  because 
time's  precious,  though  I  shall  be  sorry  when  you  have 
gone.  However,  what  I  have  to  say  amounts  to  this  : 
I  have  a  waggon  going* to  Covent  Garden  Market, 
loaded  with  vegetables  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  won't 
travel  very  fast,  but  y^t.  if  you  like  to  ride  on  that,  you 
are  quite  welcome." 

"  Excellent,"  said  Diclc — "  excellent !  This  is  indeed 
a  lucky  thought !  By  goii,g  into  London,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  charge  of  a  waggon  of  vegetables,  no  one 
could  possibly  liave  the  least  saspicion." 

"  Just  what  I  thought,"  said  the  farmer.  "It  would 
look  so  natural-like ;  and  Covent  Garden,  as  you  know 
very  well,  is  not  such  a  long  way  from  Newgate." 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  and  we  will  ride  on  the  top  of  your 
waggon  Willi  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  !" 

"  W'ell,  theu.geutlemen,  that's  all,  and  you  may  safely 
reckon  upon  being  in  London  by  nine  o'clock,  at  the 
latest." 

"I  wish  it  was  earlier,"  said  Dick.  "But  no  matter 
— we  cannot  do  any  better." 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  Well,  then,  farmer,  we  ars  sorry  to  leave  you  ;  but 
if  you  will  excuse  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  start  imme- 
diately." 

"  I  know  you  would ;  and  the  waggon  is  waiting  in 
the  fold-yard.     Come  with  me  I" 

John  Adams  rose,  and  the  two  highwaymen  followed 
him. 

In  the  fold-yard  they  found  a  huge  waggon,  piled  up 
to  a  terrific  height  with  various  vegetables. 

Harnessed  to  it  was  a  team  of  strong  horses,  though 
not  swift  ones. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  "  up  you  get !" 

"  But,"  said  Dick,  looking  about  him,  "  how  shall  we 
climb  to  the  top  of  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  put  a  ladder  for  you  if  you  wish  it,  and 
then  it  will  be  easy  enough,  but  I  should  recommend 
you  to  climb  up  in  the  regular  way,  and  then  you  will 
know  how  to  get  down,  by  which  means  you  will  avoid 
suspicion." 

"  Certainly, — that's  well  thought  of !" 

The  farmer  then  pointed  out  to  the  two  highwaymen 
the  means  by  which  they  could  climb  up  to  the  top  of 
the  waggon. 

They  shook  hands  with  him,  wished  him  good-bye, 
promising  to  return  as  early  as  they  could,  and  then, 
with  considerable  dexterity,  considering  that  they  per- 
formed the  feat  for  the  first  time,  they  climbed  up  by 
the  aid  of  the  ropes. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  were  seated  on  the  top,  the 
waggoner  also  mounted,  and,  cracking  his  whip,  the 
team  immediately  set  itself  in  motion. 

The  bells  on  the  horses'  heads  jingled  pleasantly. 

The  two  highwaymen  lay  down  on  the  top  of  some 
cabbages,  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  seen  men  do 
many  a  time  when  they  had  met  such  waggons  as  they 
were  now  upon  coming  into  London. 

In  this  situation  it  was  all  but  an  impossibility  for 
anyone  to  detect  them,  or  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  countenances. 

During  the  ride,  the  two  friends  had,  of  course,  plenty 
to  talk  about ;  but  most  of  the  conversation  was  mere 
speculation,  and  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  it  at 
fall  before  the  reader. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  more  important  inci- 
dents than  the  stoppage  of  the  waggon  at  several  road- 
side inns,  in  order  to  allow  the  waggoner  to  refresh 
himself,  they  reached  London. 

For  some  time  our  two  friends  had  been  debating 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  walk  together  to  Newgate, 
or  whether  it  would  be  wisest  to  separate. 

Dick  was  in  favour  of  the  latter  course,  for,  aa  he  truly 
8aid : 

"  The  officers  will  be  upon  the  alert,  and  will  look  for 
ns  not  singly  but  in  couples,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  would  be  passed  unnoticed  where  a  couple 
would  be  challe.ijed  and  questioned." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  Tom  King,  at  length—"  I 
only  wish  for  the  best." 

"  So  do  I.    Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  Covent 
.  Garden  we  will  alight  and  separate." 
"  And  meet  at  the  court-house  P" 
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"Yes.  You'll  easily  be  able  to  see  me.  If  possible, 
get  by  my  side." 

By  the  time  they  had  made  this  and  a  few  other  minor 
arrangements,  the  waggon  reached  its  destination. 

Less  time  had  been  occupied  by  the  journey  thun  the 
farmer  had  led  them  to  expect,  for  it  was  only  just 
turned  half-past  eight. 

The  two  highwaymen  got  down  from  their  elevated 
position  somewhat  clumsily. 

As  soon  as  their  feet  touched  the  ground,  Tom  King 
said : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Dick  !  Look  over  there— under  the 
piazza.  Don't  appear  to  be  observing.  Do  you  see 
that  police  officer  standing  there?" 

•■  Yes,  I  see  him,  and — and^— " 

"  What  ?' 

"  It's  Wriggles !" 

Tom  gave  a  hasty  glance,  and  then  ho  said  : 

"  How  attentively  he  seems  to  be  observing  us  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Turpin.  "  Let  us  separate  at  once. 
After  all,  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  our  own  ftwicy. 
Surely  he  cannot  have  guessed  our  proceedings  ?" 

"  No — no — that's  too   much  to  be  expected  ! 
upon  it,  it  is  mere  chance !" 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  was  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  I 
should  look  upon  our  seeing  him  at  the  instant  of  our 
arrival  as  an  evil  omen." 

"  You  had  better  not  give  way  to  any  such  gloomy 
thoughts!  Farewell!  I'll  make  my  way  to  the  Old 
Bailey  in  one  direction,  you  take  another.  Above  all, 
remember  what  you  are,  and  be  careful  to  act  your  part 
well." 

With  these  words  the  highwaymen  separated. 

Dick  Turpin  walked  straight  up  James  Street  into 
Long  Acre,  and  from  thence  he  made  his  way  into 
Holborn. 

No  one  who  saw  him  would  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  other  than  he  seemed  to  be. 

He  performed  his  part  to  great  admiration,  staring 
about  him  with  that  vacant,  wondering  expression  which 
is  often  visible  upon  the  countenance  of  a  rustic  when 
in  London. 

With  a  lounging,  shuffling  gait,  as  though  he  was 
walking  over  a  ploughed  field,  instead  of  along  a  level 
street,  Dick  Turpin  walked  along  Holborn. 

"I  have  a  great  mind,"  he  thought,  "  to  test  the  ex- 
cellence of  my  disguise.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  it, 
and,  if  there  is  any  danger,  I  may  as  well  be  m§de  aware 
of  it  at  once  as  not.  If  I  succeed,  then  I  shall  have 
all  the  more  confidence  in  myself." 

Just  as  these  words  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
Dick  saw  a,  police  officer  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Chancery  Lane. 

He  knew  the  man  by  sight  exceedingly  well,  though 
he  could  not,  of  course,  remember  his  name. 

It  was,  however,  no  other  than  that  rather  extraordi- 
nary and  acute  individual,  JinkXiokfold. 

Had  Dick  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  this  police  officer  as  the  reader  is,  the  probability  is 
that  he  would  have  passed  him  by,  and  selected  some 
other  member  of  the  fraternity  to  try  his  experiment 
upon.  Still,  if  Jim  Liokfold  was  deceived  and  had  no 
suspicions,  Dick  would  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  es- 
caping the  notice  of  all  the  rest. 

From  having  been  reared  in  Essex  during  his  youth, 
Dick  was  able  to  assume  the  peculiar  dialect  of  that 
county  with  great  ease  and  perfection. 

Lounging  up  to  Jim  Lickfold,  he  said : 

"  I  say,  measter,  can  yow  tell  me  the  way  to  Noo- 
gate  ?" 

Jim  looked  at  Dick  for  a  moment,  coolly  surveying 
him  from  top  to  toe,  then,  with  great  deliberAtion  he 
replied  : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Clodhopping  Chawbacon,  I  can  show  you 
the  way  to  Newgate." 

"  I  be  much  obleeged  !"  said  Dick.  "  Which  be  tha 
way  ?" 

"  I'll  take  you  and  show  you,  if  you  like,"  said  Jim. 

"  Yow  be  very  koind  !     I  wish  yow  would." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jim,  "  do  you  see  that  old  gentle- 
man standing  there  with  the  silk  handkerchief  hanging 
half  out  of  his  pocket  ?" 

"  Yaas,  I  do." 

"  Then  go  and  pull  it  out,"  said  Jim,  "  and  I'll  d— n 
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800U  show  you  the  way  to   Newgate,  and  charge  you 
nothing  for  my  trouble  !" 

"  Naay — naay !"  eaid  Dick,  shaking  his  head,  and 
grinning  from  enr  to  ear.  "  I  be  not  so  green  !  Yow 
doau't  kitch  me  so  easy  !  I  '  ouldn't  do  it '  Doan't  yow 
play  yowr  Jokes  on  me  !  I'm  oaf !" 

With   these   words   upon    liis   lips,  ard     with   we 
assumed  indignation,  Dick  ^rned    round,   and   ec'- 
tinned  on  his  way. 

Jim  Liekfold  continued  to  chuckle  for  severa'.  minutes 
at  having  made  a  fool  of  the  yokel,  for  such  be  cou- 
eidered  the  disguised  highwayman  to  be. 

Little  did  h»  dream  that  he  had  been  so  egreg'ously 
duped. 

It  wai  reaUy  amusing  to  see  the  comical  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  stood  watching  the  countryman's  retreat- 
ing form. 

"  I  shall  do,"  said  Dick  Turpln,  to  himself.  '*  There's 
no  fear  now  !  That  little  adventure  has  done  me  good. 
I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a  trifle.  If  that  police 
oflBoer  does  not  recognise  me,  I  need  not  fear  even  Mr. 
Wriggrles  himself  I" 

Dick  Turpin  walked  on  steadily  enough,  gaping  about 
him  all  the  while,  until  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  prison 
of  Newgate. 

It  required  no  small  amount  of  nerve  ta  walk  np  to 
that  gloomy  diamal  building  in  the  way  he  did ;  and,  to 
have  observed  his  motions,  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  the  place  had  such  terrors  for  him. 

With  the  same  vacant  look,  his  eyes  wandered  over 
every  part  of  it,  and  while  thus  appearing  to  satisfy  no. 
thing  more  than  a  listless  curiosity,  he  was  in  reality 
taking  particular  notice  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
c  iloulaiing  within  his  mind  his  chances  of  success. 

Loitering  on,  he  came  at  length  totha  Sessions  House. 
as  that  part  of  the  prison  was  called  where  the  trials 
were  held. 

Round  the  wide  door  and  on  the  steps,  rather  a  dense 
crowd  had  assembled. 

Dick  mingled  with  them,  jostling  against  their 
ehoulders  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  possibi:. 

Just  as  some  country  bumpkiu  would  do,  ha  mounted 
the  steps,  and  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  Session  House, 
bis  nose  all  the  while  elevated  in  the  nir. 

Just  on  his  left  and  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps  which 
he  knew  well  enougu  led  to  the  court  where  tho  taials 
would  take  place. 

After  gazing  around,  he  ascended  these  steps  as  though 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  where  they  led,  and  as  tSiough 
his  object  was  nothing  in  particular. 

On  the  staircase  were  Beveral  other  persons. 

Dick  went  blundering  on  until  he  came  to  a  little 
wooden  gate,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  Etairsin 
order  to  bar  the  way. 

On  the  other  eide  of  this  little  gate  etood  a  police 
officer  on  guard. 

"  What  do  you  wantP"  Baid  this  official,  as  Dick  put 
bis  head  on  the  top  of  tho  woodwork,  as  though  to  push 
bis  way  through  at  any  rate. 

Upon  hearing  himself  thus  addressed  by  so  imposing 
a  person  as  a  police  officer,  Dick  Turpiu  took  off  his  hat 
with  great  respect,  and  madd  a  half  bow,  while  ha 
seemed  to  be  greatly  confused. 

"  What  do  you  *ant  ?"  said  the  officer  again. 

*'  Beg  yowr  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "but  be  this  the 
way  to  the  ooc  ct  ?" 

"Yea,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  grin. 

"  What,  thrc  ugh  this  gaate,  and  up  them  steps  yan- 
dor?" 

•*  Yes,"  said  tho  officer,  pointing  over  his  jhoulde?  with 
his  thumb. 

"Then,"  said  Dick,  '"  axin'  yowr  pardon,  ....;  can't 
yow  let  me  goo  by  ?  T  wants  to  goo  to  the  coort,  I  do." 

"  Oil,  do  you  ?"  said  the  officer,  who  judged  that  Dick 
might  probably  be  a  witness  in  some  turnip-stealing  case. 

"  Where  do  you  come  frnm  ?  What  case  is  it  that 
you  are  to  appear  in  ?" 

"  Dang  me  if  I  know  rve  got  to  appear  in  any 
caase,"  replied  Dick.  "  But,  Mr.  Officer,  I  heerd  saay  as 
how  Dick  Tarpin's  wife  had  been  kitched,  and  were 
agooin  '  to  take  her  trial.  Now,  I  woundily  want  to  see 
f.er,  I  do,  so  I'se  walked  up  to  Lunnun  this  moriiin '  o' 
-MTTDose  ;  so,  axin  yowr  pardon,  Mr.  Officer,  I'd  I  ~  i^lad  if 

-w't  open  tiiat  little  gaate,  and  let  me  goo  through." 


CHAPTER  DCXXII. 

KETUENE  TO  SIXTEEN-STRING  JACK  ANB  ^LhVIiR 
DUVAL  AND  DESCRIBES  HOW  THEY  SET  ABOtTT  '^TS- 
GUISING  THEMSELVES  AS   POLICE   OFFICERS. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  shou'd   return  to  Claude 
Cuval  and  Sixteen-String  Jaclc. 
]      It  will  be  recollected  that  they  were  aoont  setting  out 
from  the  Chase,  in  order  to  obtain  such  disguise  as  would 
enable  them  to  assume  the  part  of  police  officers. 

As  Jack  had  truly  said,  at  present  he  had  no  idea 
where  the  disguises  were  to  be  procured, and  so  he  rode 
out  into  the  highway  along  with  his  «jompanion  quite  at 
random. 

Claude  Duval  liked  the  plan  exceedingly,  and  just  aa 
they  got  clear  of  the  trees,  he  said  ; 

'•  Yes,  it's  all  very  wsll.  Jack — very  well  indeed,  but 
just  tell  me  which  way  you  think  of  going !" 

"  What's  your  idea  ?" 

"  I  confess  I  have  none.  I  would  rather  trust  this 
matter  to  you  altogether," 

"In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  Jack,  "I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  will  be  useless  to  look  for 
the  disguises  in  the  direction  of  London." 

"  Yes,  that's  quite  evident." 

"Then,  it  follows  that  we  must  make  our  way  into  the 
country.  We  must  pitch  upon  some  quiet  little  town  as 
the  scene  of  operations.  There  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
succeed  in  deluding  two  officers,  but  with  Bow  Street 
runners  we  ohould  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  !" 

"  What  IS  the  nearest  town  tliatyou  think  likely  to 
suit  our  purpose  ?" 

"  I  can  only  think  of  Hertford." 

"  That's  a  long  way  off. 

"  I  know  that  and  yet  I  think  you  will  find  it  th* 
nearest.  As  yov?  are  aware,  most  of  these  little  towns 
are  only  furnished  withona  parish  constable,  who  would 
be  no  use  at  all." 

•'  None." 

"  At  Hertford,  however,  I  happen  to  know  very  well 
there's  a  regular  polioe-station,  with  officers  belonging 
to  it." 

"And  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  impose  upor 
them  P" 

"Yes,  they  are  a  good  way  off  London,  and  can  only 
have  heard  of  ua  by  report,  for  you  must  remember  that 
wo  have  never  visited  that  quarter." 

"     ery  true." 

"  A  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  gallop  along  tho 
highway  will  take  na  there,  end  then  we  must  do  the 
Dest  wo  can." 

"  But  stay  a  moment,"  eaid  Claude.  "  Would  it  be 
safe,  GO  you  think,  to  keep  to  the  high-road?" 

"  Well,  that's  a  question ;  it  would  be  much  the  best  if 
we  could,  because  we  should  make  better  speed,  and  our 
horses  would  not  be  Bo  exhausted  as  they  would  be  if  wo 
went  across  the  country.  The  only  risk  is  the  dragoons." 

"Just  so,  and  yet  I  think  we  shall  be  too  far  from 
London — the  patrols  would  not  reach  so  far." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  agreeable,  we  will  try  it." 

"  I  am  willing !    Forward  !" 

The  two  highwaymen  just  touched  the  flanks  of  their 
horses  with  their  spurs,  and  away  they  wentatagaJlop, 
which,  if  continued,  would  take  them  to  Hertford  in 
considerably  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Tho  cattle  were  fresh  and  in  excellent  condition. 

On  ■'^heir  way  Claude  and  Jack  kept  as  keen  a  look-out 
as  they  possibly  could,  listening  too,  in  order  that  they 
might  ascertain  at  the  earliest  moment  whether  any  of 
their  enemies  were  on  the  road. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  supposition  that  the  troop  of 
dragoons  did  not  extend  so  far  into  the  country  was  a 
correc!,  one. 

Certain  is  it,  however,  that  they  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion on  their  way. 

The  road  was  well-nigh  deserted,   though  they  met 
with  a  few  'ravellers. 
In  fact,  the  I'oada  became  less  used  after  oar  k  than  ever, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  risk  there  was  in  travelling'. 

At  last  Sixteen-String  Jack  raised  his  riding-whi|>, 
and  pointing  forwards,  said  : 

"  Look  theie  :  do  you  see  those  small  twinkling  ligl'ts 
yonder  ?" 

"Yes,  quite  plainly.'' 
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"  Well,  that's  Hertford.  A  few  minutoa  will  take  ua 
there  ;  and  now  how  shall  we  proceed  ?" 

"  That  requires  some  ooDaideration.  What  do  you 
propose  ?" 

"  Let  ua  trot  along  the  road  gently  for  the  remainder 
of  the  distance,  and  then  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  ; 
besides,  if  we  enter  the  town  at  a  steady,  quiet  pace, 
we  shall  not  be  so  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants." 

"  Very  good  !  And  now.  Jack,  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
town  ?"  . 

"  Yea  ;  though  it  is  many  years  since  I  visited  it." 

"  Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  I  have 
never  been  in  it  at  all  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Well,  then,  the  police-station  is  in  the  High  Street." 

"  Then,  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  little  too  daring  for  the 
pair  of  ua  to  ride  up  to  the  door  of  it." 

"  Now  I  come  to  recollect,"  said  Jack,  "  there  used  to 
be  a  public-house  called  the  King's  Arms  very  nearly  op- 
posite the  station,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  there  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Tears  ago  the  police  officers  uaed  to  be 
vary  fond  of  visiting  it  whenever  they  were  off  duty." 

•'  Then  that's  the  place  for  us,  Jack.  We  will  go  to 
that  inn  and  put  up  there,  and  watch  our  opportunity." 

"  We  can  do  nothing  better,  I'm  sure." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  two  highwaymen  rode 
leisurely  along  the  High  Street,  until  at  length  they 
came  to  a  large  straggling  building  in  front  of  which 
was  a  huge  sign,  upon  which  the  words  King's  Arms 
were  paiuted. 

"  That's  the  place  !"  said  Jack. 

"  Which  is  the  way  to  the  stables  ?" 

"  Down  that  side  street  yonder." 

"  Capital !  Why,  the  place  suits  us  admirably — ^as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  built  for  our  especial  accommodation." 

"  Now  then,  this  way." 

Although  the  hour  was  by  no  means  a  late  one,  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  abroad. 

Lights  were  shining,  however,  from  many  windows. 

Going  round  the  corner,  the  highwaymen  came  pre- 
Bently  to  some  large  folding  gates  leading  into  the  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  inn. 

The  gates  were  closed  ;  but  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  bell 
quickly  caused  the  ostler  to  make  his  appearance. 

"  Can  we  put  up  here  for  an  hour  or  so  ?''  asked  Jack. 

"Certainly,  gentlemen— all  night  if  you  wish  it; 
there's  plenty  of  accommodation  for  your  horses,  and 
for  yourselves  as  well." 

"  That's  right.    I  don't  know  bow  long  we  shall  stay." 

The  gates  were  opened,  and  the  horses  placed  in  the 
stable,  and  then  Sixteen-String  Jack  called  Claude  aside, 
and  said  : 

"  I  fancy  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  remain  in  the  yard 
or  the  stable  while  I  enter  the  house." 

"  la  it  necessary  ?  said  Claude.  "  I  ahonld  prefer 
being  indoors." 

"No  doubt;  but  the  fact  ia,  I  have  thought  of  a 
scheme  which  ia  more  likely  to  succeed  if  I  enter  the  inn 
alone ;  besides,  if  you  remain  here  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  detection,  and  there's  another  thing  far  more 
important  to  be  borne  in  mind." 

"  Whafa  that  ?" 

"  Why,  as  you  know,  it  is  running  no  trifling  amount 
of  riak  to  get  face  to  face  with  a  couple  of  police  ofBoers 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  might  be  acquainted  with  my 
personal  appearance.  In  that  case  my  only  chance 
wonld  be  immediate  escape,  and  how  could  I  do  that 
without  you  were  here  ready  with  the  horses  ?" 

"  That's  quite  enoue:h,"  said  Claude  ;  "  say  not  an- 
other word  upon  the  aubjeot ;  I'll  wait  here  with  all  the 
pleasure  imaginable,  and  if  the  emergency  does  arise, 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  here  with  both  horses  in  per- 
fect readiness." 

Matters  being  thuB  settled,  Sixteen-String  Jack  en- 
tered the  public-house. 

The  hall.or  passage  was  very  dark,  for,  as  gas  was  un- 
known to  our  forefathers,  they  had  to  rely  entirely  upon 
oil  lamps,  and  those  of  the  most  miserable  and  inauffi- 
«ient  description.  There  was  a  light  burning,  to  be  sure, 
but  its  illumination  was  so  feeble,  and  it  cast  so  many 
flickering  shado  ws,  that  it  was  little  better  than  uselesa. 

Jack  went  up  to  the  bar  window,  where  he  saw  the 
landlady. 


She  wore  a  widow's  cap,  so  from  that  fact  he  con- 
cluded she  was  the  sole  mistress  of  the  place. 

"  Can  I  have  a  private  room  for  a  lit  tie  while  ?"  he  Raid. 

"Oh  yea,  sir,  certainly  !     Please  to  step  this  way." 

With  the  greatest  imaginable  respect,  Sixteeu-Striug 
Jack  waa  uahered  into  a  large  aud  somewhat  comfortably 
furnished  room.     No  doubt  it  waa  the  best  in  the  inn. 

It  was  in  profound  darkness,  save  the  light  which 
came  from  the  fire. 

"  I  will  light  the  lamp,  sir,  in  one  minute,"  said  the 
landlady,  who  at  once  set  about  doing  so, 

"  And  when  you  have  done  that,"  said  Jack,  "  brin^ 
mea  bottle  of  wine.     I  want  a  few  minutes'  reflection."^ 

The  landlady  stared  in  surprise,  aud  placed  the  lamp 
down  on  the  table  and  retired. 

By  the  side  of  the  lamp  there  was  a  screw,  by  turning 
which  the  wick  could  be  either  raised  or  lowered,  and 
the  amount  of  light  regulated. 

Jack  turned  it  down  until  the  light  was  only  just 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  darkneaa  over  the  table. 

The  landlady  now  appeared,  bringing  with  her  a 
bottle  of  wine, 

"  Shall  I  draw  the  cork  for  you,  sir  ?"  she  aaked, 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  kind,"  said  Jack — "  much  too  kind  t 
If  there's  one  thing  in  the  world  more  delightful  than 
another,  it  is  to  be  waited  upon  and  attended  to  by 
charming  woman !" 

The  widow  simpered  and  looked  quite  pleased. 

Evidently  she  considered  Jack  was  rather  a  nice  maa 
than  otherwise, 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  "Hove — I  adore 
the  sex !  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  them  ; 
and  often  I  say  to  myself :  '  Jack  Narn,  how  in  the 
world  is  it  that  you,  loving  the  charming  fair  sex  as  you 
do,  don't  get  married  ?'  " 

"  Lor,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  becoming  deeply  interested,, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  married  ?" 

"I  do  though,"  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  I  hope 
the  happy  day  will  come  at  last.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
rather  hard  to  please.  For  a  long  while  I  always  paid 
attention  to  young  unmarried  girls,  till  I  got  disgusted 
with  their  silly  ways,  so  I  said  to  myself : '  If  ever  I  do 
wed,  I'll  marry  a  widow !'  " 

After  this  declaration,  the  landlady  was  ready  to  do 
anything  that  her  guest  might  require.  She  would  also 
maintain  that  he  was  a  gentleman  with  common  sense. 

Jack's  motive  was  to  blind  her  eyes  to  what  he  really 
was,  and  he  succeeded  admirably,  for  had  anyone  whis- 
pered to  the  landlady  that  her  pleasant  guest  was  a 
highwayman,  she  would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn. 

"  And,"  continued  Jack,  "  I  have  a  little  affair  on 
hand ;  and  if  I  can  only  carry  it  to  a  successful  ter-^ 
mination,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  able — I  am  determined 
to  get  married  !" 

"Might  I  make  so  bold,"  aaked  the  widow,  "as  to 
enquire  what  your  plan  is  ?" 

"  Well,  it  ia  a  secret,"  said  Jack.  "  But  as  I  see  you  are 
a  woman  of  discretion,  I  don't  mind  confiding  it  to  you." 

"Oh,  air,"  said  the  widow,  giving  herself  a  thousand 
airs,  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion  of 
poor  me  !" 

"  Tut — tut !"  said  Jack.  "  If  I  began  to  pay  you  com- 
pliments I  don't  know  to  what  extent  I  should  go.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,  I  dare  aay  you 
have  heard  of  that  celebrated  highwayman  Dick  Turpin, 
and  the  three  other  rascals  he  haa  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yea  !"  aaid  the  landlady,  "  And  whenever  T  hear 
their  names  mentioned  I  feel  juat  as  if  a  stream  of  cold 
water  waa  running  all  the  way  down  my  back  1" 

"  Quite  a  remarkable  aensation,"  said  Jack.  "  How- 
ever, it  so  happens  that  myself  and  a  friend  of  mine- 
discovered  a  secret  place  where  these  highwaymen  hid 
themselves,  and  we  resolved  to  capture  them." 

"  Ah,  air  !"  sighed  the  widow,  "  If  you  could  only 
do  that  you  would  render  society  at  large  a  service." 

"  I  trust  we  shall  succeed.  The  reward  is  something 
great  for  the  capture  of  all  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  succeed,  and  if  so,  why,  ray  share  of  the  reward 
will  be  at  least  aix  hundred  pounds  !" 

"  That's  a  power  of  money  !''  said  the  landlady, 

"  It  ia,"  aaid  Jack  ;  "  and  when  I  have  got  it  I  shall 
look  round  me  for  aome  anug  little  buaineas  in  which  I  can 
invest  it,  and  where  I  can  live  jolly  and  happy  for  the  rest 
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M  ray  days,  and  1  do  thiuk  thr,-'  if  the»<j  c«uld  be  one 
tailing  more  delightful  than  another,  n.  is  that  of  being  the 
landlord  of  &  countiy  inn !" 

The  widow  was  delighted. 

"  It  has  its  disagreeables  of  course,"  she  said ;  "  but  to  a, 
comfortable  couple  it's  a  very  pleasant  life  indeed.  I  find 
it  very  lonely  here,"  she  eonolnded,  with  a  sigh. 

"  No  doubt !"  said  Jack.  "  I  cam  easily  believe  that  no 
one  oan  be  happy  alone  1" 

"  That's  just  what  I  think,  sir.'' 

"However,"  said  Jack,  pretending  m  recelfect  himself, 
"lam  counting  all  my  chickens  before  they're  hatched. 
You  moet  understand  that  this  most  be  kept  a  profound 
seeret,  at  any  rate,  until  to-morrow !  Don't  you  mention 
it  to  a  soul,  for  I  have  veiy  good  reaseos  for  believing 
that  these  highwaymen  have  spie.s  all  over  the  country ; 
aad  if  you  mention  it,  it  may  get  to  their  ears,  and  then, 
•f  oonrse,  it  wonld  be  all  up  with  the  reward  !" 

"  Do  you  tTiinlr  tlut  Dick  Turpin  hds  spies  about  ?' 
ITo.  138.— BiLACK  Bbbs. 


"  I  do,"  said  Jaok — "  I  firmly  believe  it ;  and  it  is  mora 
likely  than  not  that  be  has  an  agent  in  this  very  house  at 
this  very  moment  i" 


CHAPTER  DCXXIII. 

SIXTEEir-STRUrO  JACK  BAMBOOZLES  THB  POLICE    OFFICERS, 
AKD  THE  LANDLADY  OF  THE  KING'S  ARMS  AS  WELL. 

"Oh,  sir! — oh  dear  me  ! — oh — oh  !"  cried  the  landlady.  "Do 
hold  me  ! — I'm  i#ire  I  shall  faint !  Oh  yes,  I'm  going— I  feel 
myself  going !" 

"  Oh,  d — n  it !"  muttered  Jack.  "  1  didn't  bargain  for 
this !" 

Nevertheless,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  placed  his  arms 
round  the  landlady's  rotund  figure. 

She  seemed  in  a  very  bad  faint  indeed,  lor  tor  head 
rested  quite  lovingly  upon  J^ick's  shoulder. 

He  knew  very  well  it  was  only  a  sham  ;  but,  with  grci-.t 
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.'iii-9,  be  piaoed  her  i;*  %  chair  and  took  stepe  to  restore  her 

Lo  L-ou8ciousness. 

She  wtis  II  plump,  good-looking  woman,  Just  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  so.  as  she  was  shamming,  Jack  thouj^ht  he 
might  as  well  have  a  little  fnn  as  not. 

Accordmgly,  he  pretended  to  hesitate,  and  then,  with 
great  suddenness,  he  planted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

Thf  landlady  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  oonacioue 
aess. 

Then  Jack  pretended  to  get  alarmed,  and  said : 

"  i  must  ring  the  bell  for  assistance !" 

He  left  the  chair  as  he  spoke,  asd  went  towards  the 
bell-rope,  but  before  he  could  take  hold  of  it  the  landhnly 
aeaved  a  deep  sigh  aud  opened  her  eyes. 

Jack  then  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which,  aftwr  mucJa 
[;ressing,  she  at  length  ventured  to  sip. 

"  Oh !"  she  said,  with  a  shudder — "  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  thing !  Oh,  it's  dreadful !  Do  you  really  think  it's 
irae?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  alarmed  you  so  much, 
madam,"  said  Jack;  "and  as  I  always  make  it  a  rule 
oever  to  depart  from  the  truth,  I  am  obliged  to  lopeat  that 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  there  is  some  agent  of  Dick 
Turpin's  m  the  inn  at  this  moment." 

"  (3h,  it's  dreadful !  1  shall  faint  again — I  know  1  shall !" 

"  D — n  it  I  I  hope  not !"  muttered  Jack. 
.    "  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  I  said,  I  trusted  you  would  not." 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  dreadful  to  faint !  You  do»'t  know  what  it 
is,  sir ;  it  makes  you  feel  so  very  languid  afterwards  !'" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Jack,  "io  let  me  persuade 
you  to  drink  one  glass  of  tkis  wine ;  it  is  really  capital 
stuff.     It  will  do  you  a  world  of  good." 

"And  there's  about  a  hundred  dozen  dowp  in  the 
a«llar,"  sighed  the  widow.  "My  poor  defunct  husband 
was  such  a  man  for  wine,  and  the  last  thing  he  did  almost 
was  to  alock  the  cellars  witti  wine." 

"Very  kind  of  him,"  said  Jack. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  widow,  pretending  to  wipe  away  a 
5361- ;  "  he  was  the  kindest  man  tl»t  ever  broathed— he 
was  indeed  I" 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "I  must  have  some  coB»veisatioe 
with  you,  1  hope,  to-morrow.  However,  valuable  time  is 
aow  slipping  away.  You  are  somewhere  near  the  police- 
itation,  are  you  not  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  it's  just  across  the  \»iv." 

"  How  fortunate !  Well,  as  I  told  you,  my  friend  and 
mjsself  thoaght  it  would  be  running  too  great  a  risk  if  wc 
should  attempt  to  capture  four  highwaymen  ourselvesl  It 
would  be  two  to  one ;  so  we  thxjught  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  take  two  active  and  intelligeat  police  ofiScers  into 
our  confidence,  and,  by  their  assistance,  effect  our  pur- 
pose." 

"  I  understand,  sir." 

"  Of  course,  our  share  of  the  reward  would  be  less ;  but, 
then,  the  risk  would  be  much  less,  and  the  chance  of  cap- 
turing the  outlaws  much  greater." 

"  So  it  would,  sir — so  it  would  1" 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  happen  to  know  two  intelligent, 
enterprising  police  officera  who  would  like  to  join  us  in 
this  undertaking  ?  It  would  be  six  hundred  pounds  a-piece 
for  them,  and  that's  a  sum  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  And 
think  of  the  renown  they  would  gain  '  Why,  they  would 
be  made  inspectors  on  the  spot !" 

"Ah,  sir!" sighed  tlie  widow,  "I  do  know  two  poiiot 
oflSeers  that  will  just  suit  you — in  fact,  I  might  say  1  know 
b&if  a  dozen." 

'•  But  I  only  want  two,"  said  Jack. 

"  Of  course,  sir !  I  understand-  —only  two.  1  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  couple  of  highly  respectable  police  ollicers, 
*nd  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  were  in  the 
house  at  this  very  moment." 

'  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Jack,  "why,  so  much  the 
better.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  see  whether  they 
are  here  or  not '" 

"  If  they  are,  shall  I  send  them  an  f^ 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  — — ..  I  have  not  the  pleaiuire 
of  knowing  your  name." 

"Lamb,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  tae  widow,  with  a 
,  simper  and  a  haltrcurtsej' — "  Lamb,  sir,  if  you  please  !" 

"  It  pleases  me  very  well  indeed,  Mrs.  Lamb ;  but  I  sup- 
sose  there  are  other  aamea  that  wo«la  p^cvws  yoa  awi*e  as 
well?" 

"  "fivw,  six,  wh«t  a  xaa-ij  ,yt>".i  urei !'" 


"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Jack,  "  whin  I  onee  get  tnr,e 
the  company  of  charming  woman,  1  never  know  when  W 
stop  talking !  dut  it  is  neoessary  to  turn  to  business  now  I 
Above  all,  do  not  breathe  a  single  word  of  what  I  have  c^ai'l 
to  yon  to-night  to  a  living  soul ;  if  yoa  do,  you  will  bo  tha 
means  of  depriving  me  of  my  six  hundred  pounds  V 

"  I  wouklH't  .speak  about  it  for  al!  the  wide  world!  I'll 
,^o  BOW  and  see  whether  Mr.  Gubbins  awii  Mi-.  Kibble  are 
fl  the  house." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"The  t\  J  very  respeetablfl  police  oflRewa  I  flpok*-  tojjt-u 

£.l)0Ut." 

"  Oil.  yes  !  If  they  are  here,  show  them  in  at  once  P 

"  Weil,  leastways,  it  won't  be  long  before  yon  see  them," 
said  the  landlady  -,  "  for  if  thwy  are  not  here  they  axe  at  the 
station  across,  and  I  can  send  over  witln  a  message." 

"  You  are  placing  me  under  a  deaJ  of  obligation,  my  dea* 
madam,"  said  Jack.  "  WiU  yeu  add  to  it  by  sending  the 
officers  to  me  at  once,  for  I  am  afraid  the  night  will  be 
gone  before  we  start." 

The  landlady  withdrew,  and  then  Jack,  glancing  up  at 
the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner,  said,  in  vei-y 
different  tones  to  those  which  he  had  recently  em- 
ployed : 

"  Confound  the  old  twattler,  what  a  while  she  has  kepi 
me  chatting  here !  However,  I  hope  it  will  prove  time 
well  spent,  though  Olaiide  maii  be  getting  impatient." 

Just  then,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  tiit 
room. 

"  Oome  in  !"  cried  Jack. 

The  door  was  then  opened  cautiously,  and,  as  it  seemtrd, 
timidly. 

Then  a  couple  ot  men  made  their  appearance,  dressed 
as  police  ofHcers. 

"  Walk  in^gentlemen—  pray  walk  in,"  cried  Jack,  "  and 
sit  down  !  We  have  important  things  to  talk  about,  I  can 
assure  you !" 

While  speakiug,  Jack  looked  keenly  at  the  new-comers, 
and  saw  they  were  a  couple  of  tall,  ung-.iinly,  ignorant- 
looking  fellows,  and  after  he  had  given  one  glance  into 
their  coRnteoaiices  ^k-  felt  toloniUSr  certain  that  te  sliouid 
be^able  to  succeed  in  hss  design. 

The  two  palice  officers,  although  they  had  been  askod 
to  sit  down,  tidyeted  about  in  a  very  awkward  manner, 
and  Jack  was  obliged  '♦  repeat  his  invitation  before  they 
thought  fit  to  comply  with  it. 

Jack  poured  out  some  wine,  a»d  invited  them  to  partake 
of  it. 

After  this,  a  good  deal  of  their  clowuishness  wore 
off. 

"  Of  course,  two  entterprising  police  officers  IJt.e  youi- 
selves,"  began  Jack,  "  must  have  heard  of  those  fuur  high- 
waymen, who,  by  banding  together,  have  become  the 
terror  of  all  the  roads  in  and  about  the  metropolis?" 

"  You  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  Dick  Turpin  and  his  gang  ?" 
said  the  police  olficer  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Gubbins. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  you  must  be  aware  that  all  attempt? 
that  have  been  made  to  capture  them  have  signally 
failed.'" 

"  Very  true  !"  said  the  officers  in  chorus. 

"Now,"  said  Jack,  "has  it  ever  fallen  to  your  lot  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them?  Have  you  ever  pur.su.ed 
them,  or  tried  to  capture  them  ?" 

"  No,  never ;  we've  not  had  a  chance." 

"  Then  1  suppose  you  Lave  never  seen  them  ?" 

"  Nok  not  exactly  seen  them,"  sfiid  Mr.  Kibble,  '  bu'.' 
we've  as  good  as  seen  'em,  if  you  know  what  that  means."' 

He  fumbled  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  lui  he 
spoke. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  I"  said  Jack,  hastily,  for  he  wished  to 
proceed  with  the  conversation,  having  learned  tlio  impor- 
tant fact  that  these  two  ofiicers  had  never  seen  himself  oi 
his  comrades. 

But  Mr.  Kibble,  probably  with  a  view  to  display  his 
own  efficiency,  took  from  his  pocket  a  folded  paper. 

"You  see,  'ere  is  an  accurate  description  of  tlieru '.■ 
yery  particular,  sent  down  from  Bow  Street."  So  .sayiac 
he  unfolded  the  document. 

"  Is  there  indeed !"  said  Jack.  "  Just  leno  ii  ^ut>  tcir  s 
moment ;  that's  the  very  thing  I  wanted !" 

The  bill  was  immediately  and  un.suspiciously  haude:'  U' 
Jack,  who  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  took  lioid  jI  't.  io; 
dthough    ttie   two    police.  Qiiicvik-  -w^rp    >^rt^\ifi-v':Mii.\i 
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blundering  fellows,  yet,  by  reading  the  description  over 
attain,  they  might  deteot  some  point  of  resemblaDoe. 

Jaok  pretended  to  peruse  the  bill  with  very  great 
attention,  and  wliile  be  was  doing  so  he  said  : 

"  The  reason  why  I  have  sent  for  you  is  because  my- 
self and  a  friend  of  mine  have  ascertained  for  certain 
where  these  highwaymen  conceal  themselves." 

"Have  you,  indeed?"  said  the  two  officers,  startinj,' 
from  their  chairs. 

"  Yes,  1  have  ;  but  pray  sit  down  and  lot  me  explain 
the  matter  to  you  more  tlioroughly  from  first  to  last ; 
it  will  be  a  great  deal  the  best,  because  all  laisuuder- 
Btanding  in  the  future  will  be  prevented  !" 

The  officers  sat  down  again,  and  prepared  themselves 
to  listen  with  the  greatest  attention  to  what  Jack  had 
to  say. 

He  went  ob  as  follows  : 

"  Tou  mast  understand  that,  during  the  day,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  along  with  a  friend  quite  by  accident  in 
Enfield  Chase.    You  know  the  place  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  do — as  well  as  we  know 
Hertford." 

"  Just  so  !  You  will  also  recollect  that  some  time 
back  these  very  highwaymen  were  known  for  certain 
to  be  in  the  Chase,  but  they  were  rooted  out.  Now,  it 
seems,  they've  gone  there  again,  and  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  was  we  found  out  all  about  it." 

"  Pray  do,  sir !  Why,  have  you  any  idea  what  the 
reward  amounts  to  for  capturing  these  four  villains  ?" 

"I  have,"  said  Jaok.  "  Here  it  is  on  this  very  bill. 
Why,  altogether,  it  is  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  figger,"  said  Gubbins,  gaspingly. 

"A  nice  round  sum,  is  it  not?"  said  Jack,  "And 
when  there  are  only  four  for  it  to  be  divided  among,  it's 
a  decent  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  should  rather  think  so  !  Why,  it's  how 
much  apiece  ?" 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,"  said  Jaok. 

"  Good  gracious. 

"And  gentlemen,"  continued  Jaok,  in  a  very  im- 
pressive voice,  and  folding  up  the  bill  and  putting  it  in 
his  pocket  while  he  spoke,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
stand  the  best  possible  chance  of  gaining  the  sum  I 
have  mentioned,  for  myself  and  a  friend  having  found 
out  their  hiding-place,  can  take  you  two  there,  and 
then  we  shall  secure  them  all  four  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  It  almost  takes  my  breath  away  to  think  about  it !" 
exclaimed  Gubbina. 

"  And  mine  too!"  cried  Kibble.  "Only  think — six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds !" 


CHAPTER  DCXXIV. 

SIXTKEN-STBINQ  JACK  AND  CLAUDE  DUVAL  RIDE  OFF 
TO  ENFIELD  CHASE  WITH  THE  TWO  POLICE  OFFICERS. 

''And  well  it  misjht,"  said  Jack,  "  for  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  is  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is 
enough  to  make  us  all  independent  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  if  we  turn  the  money  to  good  use.  Why,  yon 
might  be  a  farmer  with  it,  or  buy  a  public-house,  or  a 
row  of  houses — I  don't  know  what  ?" 

"Goon,  sir — pray  go  on!"  said  the  two  police-offi- 
cers.    "  VVe're  anxious  to  hear  all  the  rest !" 

"  Well,  then,  of  course  you  will  let  this  go  no  further  ? 
As  I  said,  I  was  in  the  Chase  along  with  a  friend  of  mino, 
when  all  of  &  sudden  we  heard  a  strange  noise.  Not 
knowing  what  it  might  mean,  we  crouched  down  behind 
a  bush,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  death.  Then  we  heard  the 
noise  again,  and,  looking  up,  we  saw  a  man  standing 
close  to  the  trunk  of  a  larjje  tree.  Where  he  came  from, 
we  could  not  exactly  tell  ;  but  presently  he  was  joinpd 
by  another,  and  another,  and  another,  until  four  men 
were  standing  together.  We  looked  well  at  them,  I  can 
assure  you,  and  they,  never  dreaming  we  were  hid  fo 
close  at  hand,  spoke  freely  to  one  another,  and,  even  if 
we  had  not  recosinised  their  persons,  their  conversation 
would  at  once  have  let  us  know  who  they  actually  were  !" 

"And  they  were  really  Dick  Tnrpin  and  his  com- 
paniond  r'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack — "  there  could  not  be  the  8ui*dow  of 
a  doubt  about  it.  I  won't  stop  now  to  tell  you  all  J 
beard  them  say — it  was  nothing  very  imcortunt ;  but, 


after  a  time,  they  walked  off  among  the  trees,  while  we 
thought  we  stood  a%ood  chance  of  being  discovered,  and 
knew  if  we  were,  we  should  be  either  put  to  death  or 
imprisoned,  so  we  moved  off,  but  not  until  we  had 
marked  the  spot  well.  Then  after  a  time  we  returned, 
and,  going  up  to  the  tree,  found  there  was  a  trap-door 
close  to  the  roots  of  it,  and  this  was  where  the  liif<hway- 
men  had  come  from,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
this  trap-dooj  caused  the  noise  we  had  heard." 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Gubbins.  "  Why,  we  shall 
have  them  like  mice  in  a  trap,  and  be  able  to  catch  them 
one  by  one  as  they  come  out."  ^ 

"  That's  a  capital  thought!"  cried  Jack,  enthusiasti- 
cally. "  To  be  sure  we  should  !  Now,  I  wouder  how 
it  was  I  did  not  think  of  that  excellent  plan  myself  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Gubbins,  with  a  complacent  air, 
"  the  fact  is,  business  is  business  !  Now,  you're  not 
in  the  profesaiou,  so  I  don't  wonder  at  your  not  thinking 
of  it,  because  it  isn't  your  business.  Now,  I  have  been 
in  the  profession  for  a  great  many  years,  though  I 
think  of  leaving  it." 

"  How's  that  ?" 

"Why,  I'm  getting  tired  of  remaining  a  common  police 
officer,and  of  seeing  younger  and  less  qualified  men  than 
myself  made  sergeants  and  inspectors  of,  and  such  like." 

"  It's  disgusting  !"  said  Kibble.  "  I  feels  the  same 
thing  myself !" 

"  Hold  your  row  !"  said  Gubbins.  "You  know  you 
haven't  half  the  claim  that  I  have,  nor  half  the  ability." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Jack,  "we  will  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject,  because,  let  me  tell  you  this,  if  we 
capture  these  four  highwaymen — and,  mind  you,  I  havy 
no  doubt  about  it — you  will  not  only  receive  your  sis 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  apiece,  but  be  made 
iiispactors  there  and  then."  ' 

"If  we  weren't,"  said  Gubbins,  "  I'd  leave  the  ser- 
vice that  minute !" 

"Have  no  fear,"  said  Jack.  "  They  would  not  part 
with  so  valuable  a  member  as  you  are.  And  now,  what 
I  have  to  say  is  just  this  :  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the 
fewer  there  are  in  it  the  better." 

"Decidedly  !" 

"  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  number,  and 
that's  why,  after  a  long  consultation,  my  friend  and 
myself  determined  to  engage  two  police  officers  to  assist 
us,  because  our  numbers  would  then  be  equal." 

"  A  very  wise  determination  indeed,"  said  Gubbins 
— "  very  wise !" 

"  So  I  thought.  My  friend  is  outside  along  with  the 
horses." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  in?"  asked  Gubbins,  as  Jaok 
thought,  half  suspiciously. 

"There's  a  reason  for  most  things,"  he  replied, 
hastily,  "  and  there  happens  to  be  a  good  reason  fwr 
that.  My  friend  is  all  very  well,  but  he's  got  a  weak- 
uess,  and  that  weakness  is,  that  when  he  goes  into  a 
public-house  he  doesn't  think  it  right  to  come  out  again 
until  everything  he  sees  looks  doable." 

The  officers  laughed. 

"Well,  on  this  occasion  be  was  afraid  to  trust  himself 
inside  the  house  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  He  knew 
the  necessity  of  being  sober,  and  that's  the  reason  why 
he's  stopping  outside." 

The  officers  seemed  to  think  this  quite  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Jack,  "  are  you  willing  to  join 
with  us  and  run  the  risk  ?" 

"I  rather  think  we  are!"  said  Gubbins;  "and  ii 
isn't  every  day  that  suclra  chance  comes  in  our  road  t" 

"  Scarcely,"  said  Jack.     "  Have  you  horses  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  can  get  a  couple  in  a  udnute  or  two." 

"  Then  do  so  at  once.  I  will  go  to  my  friend,  and  we 
will  join  you  in  the  street.  But  not  a  word  more  about 
our  expedition  to  a  soul.  You  understand  me,  I  don'* 
intend  to  have  the  reward  divided  among  five." 

"Nor  do  we  !"  said  Gubbins,  rising  and  putting  his 
finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  shaking  his  head 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards. 

"Rather  not!"  said  Kibble  following  nis  coir>- 
panion's  example. 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds!"  said  Jack, 
also  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  shaking  his  Iiead 
witli  a  profoundly  Ratracionp  air  "  Tiiat'a  the  iitCle 
amouul  u-piect;  lur  us,  ana  no  less!" 
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"  I'm  mum,"  said  Qubbins — "  uot  a  word  passe:*  thesis 
'ere  lips !" 

"  Nor  these,"  said  Kibble  ;  "  and  won't  aJl  the  other  fel- 
lows stare  when  thej  bear  all  about  it  aud  see  us  again  !" 

"  I  rather  think  they  will,"  said  Jack,  in  a  peculiar  voice, 
for  he  waa  wondering  how  these  two  very  clever  offlcere 
would  look  when  stripped  of  their  habiliments. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Gubbins,  impressively,  "let us  '^ll  you. 
-ir,  that  you  have  done  a  very  wise  thinf^  in  tai'-ny  two 
•xperienced  officers  into  your  confidence  in  thia  ajatter. 
Without  us,  you  may  depf^nd,  you  would  have  done  no- 
thing— perhaps  got  your  bniins  knocked  out  for  your 
pains ;  but  with  us — ah,  you'll  see — you'll  see  I" 

'•  So  we  shall,"  said  Jack,  again  putting  his  finger  to 
his  nose,  and  wagging  his  head  to  aud  fro. 

"  I  feel   myself  an   independent  maa,"ciied  Qubbins  ; 
"  and  when  I  come  back  I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  I  don't 
care  a  d — n  for  the  whole  force,  and  they  cau  either  make 
Ml  inspector  of  me  or  not,  jtist  as  they  please — it  will  be ' 
perfectly  indifftrent  to  me !" 

"  Of  course  it  will  !"  said  JacR.  "  It's  a  glorious  pre  ..- 
pec't !  Gome,  let  us  start  at  once,  or  else,  perhaps,  when  «ve 
get  there  we  shall  find  that  the  birds  have  flown  !" 

Thia  waa  a  terrible  thought  to  the  two  police  ofKcers, 
and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  changed  imme- 
diately. 

"  We're  off,  sir — we're  off,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
vre  will  join  you  outside  the  inn !" 

With  these  words,  Gubbins  and  Ki  bble,  highly  delighted 
R'ith  themselves  and  the  world  in  j,'eiieral,  went  to  tho 
-tables  attached  to  the  police  stativin  and  saddled  their 
Worses  with  their  own  hands. 

Both  looked  upon  the  reward  as  already  tfcoir 
3wn. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  parlour  had  closed  bohiud 
them.  Jack  summoned  the  lanalady  aud  paid  her  liberally 
ior  ail  he  had  had. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lamb,  I  deeply  regret  having  ta  Icuve 
you  so  soon  !  I  can  hardly  tear  myself  awa_y.  altfeouirli  1  go 
'.0  obtain  six  hundred  pounds.  Never  mind,  I  shali  be 
nack  with  that  amount  in  my  pocket  before  many  hours 
ire  over,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  no  less  pleased  to  s<>e 
nie  then  than  now.     Farewell !" 

"Oh,  you  dear,  delightful  man!"  exclaimed  the  widow 
as  Jack  passed  through  the  door.  "  Don't  you  fail  to  re- 
turn !  But,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  fear  you  are  a 
gay  deceiver !" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  considered  her  fears  were  verv 
well  grounded,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  for  of  course  it 
would  never  do  for  him  to  show  his  face  in  that  inn  again 
after  he  had  carried  out  his  intentions. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  stables,  and  found  Claude  walk- 
ing impatiently  up  and  down  tho  yard. 

"  What  a  confoundedly  long  time  you  have  been.  Jack !" 
he  cried.  "  What  ever  have  you  been  about  ?  I'm  afraid 
you've  been  coming  it  too  strong  !" 

"No,  no— not  a  bit;  it's  all  right — as  right  as  a  bank! 
Jump  on  your  horse — we  must  start  at  once." 

"  Have  they  fallen  into  the  trap  ?" 

"  Yes,  blindly,  and  yet  they  had  their  eyes  wide  open 
all  the  while.  Oh,  Olaude,  they  are  a  couple  of  uncom- 
mon fools,  and  the  two  officers  I  have  met  with  could  not 
suit  UB  better  if  we  had  searched  all  England  over.  It 
will  be  a  Joke — a  rare  joke  !" 

"  Where  are  they,  then  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  meet  them  in  the  road.  Thoy  are  in  a 
3tate  of  great  excitement,  and  fully  believe  ev— - 1  ivord  I 
have  said." 

Claude  and  Jack  motiuted  their  steeds,  and  having  given 
a  liberal  gratuity  to  the  ostler,  trotted  off  to  maet  the  if  o 
police  oflicera. 

They  went  pa^it  the  inn  a  little  way,  and  polit:d 
tbe  High  Street. 

Before  they  had  occupied  this  position  a  moment,  they 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and  directly  after  ards 
they  were  joined  by  Gubbins  and  Kibble. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  yoo  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jouee  !" 
said  Sixteen-String  Jack  "J<«e«,  old  boy,"  h«?  con- 
tinued, "  these  are  the  two  police  officers  I  spoke  of — Mr. 
Qubbina  and  Mr.  Kibble." 

Olaude  and  the  two  poace  office.  3  UK-h  off  their  hate, 
Utd  bowed  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  bnd  then  Six- 
teen-String JauK  exclaimed . 

"  Let  OS  make  the  most  of  th«  time  we  have  before  ns. 


Forward — forward  !  0»r  borsea  are  in  good  couditioi 
and  the  road  is  firm  and  leTel." 

"  Yes,  forward !"  cried  Gubbins  '  ^Ve  go  to  a^'^y'^' 
ourselves  with  renown !" 

'■*  We  do,"  said  Jack,  "and  to  &\\  our  pockets  with  good 
bank-notes,  which,  to  my  way  of  thiukinjr.  is  a  great  deal 
better." 

"  So  I  say,"  exclaimed  Gubbins.  "'  Give  me  the  cash 
;md  I  don't  care  a  d — n  whether  they  make  me  an  iu- 
..pector,  or  whether  I  leave  the  service.     There  now !" 

With  these  words,  Gubbins  dug  his  spurs  rather 
viciously  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  away  the  whole 
party  went  along  the  road  at  a  smart  gallop. 

Presently  Jack  perceived  in  the  distance  the  swinging 
sign  of  a  public-house;  so,  reining-in  his  steed,  he 
said : 

"  Bravely  done — bravely  done !  Another  such  a  gallop 
as  that  will  take  us  to  our  journey's  end  ;  but  I  propose 
now  that  we  give  our  horses  a  rest  by  stopping  a  minute 
or  r,wo  in  front  of  that  inn  yonder,  and  have  a  drop  oi 
something  good  to  drink." 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  the  moment 
afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  in  the  large  oper 
space  in  front  of  the  roadside  inn. 


CHAPTER  DCXXV. 

THE   TWO  FOLICB   OFFICBRS  CONIIMUK    UNSUSPICIOUS   OF 
THE    PATE   m   STORE   FOB   THEM. 

The  bi.It  did  not  last  many  minutes ;  for  the  officers,  as 
well  as  the  highwaymen,  were  extremely  anxious  that 
the  journey  should  be  continued. 

A  little  hay  and  water  was  given  to  the  horses,  while 
tht-ir  riders  partook  of  a  more  stimulating  kiud  of  ref^sh- 
meut,  in  the  shape  of  hot  brandy-and- water. 

This  draught  was  far  from  unacceptable,  for  the  night 
was  a  very  cold  one. 

Away  they  went,  at  a  rattling  speed,  and  very  soon  the 
Inn  waa  left  behind. 

No  more  was  said,  until  at  length  Sixteen-String  Jack 
slightly  slackened  the  speed  ot  his  horse,  aud  cried 
out : 

"  There— look !    Yonder  is  Enfield  Chase !" 

"Yes — there  it  ia!"  said  Gubbins.  "I've  seen  It  from 
this  road  many  and  many  a  time;  but  I've  never  been 
under  its  trees  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  Then  you'll  gain  some  advantage  to-night  by  doing 
80.  Come,  let  us  get  on,  for  fear  that  we  should  arrive 
and  find  we  have  had  all  our  trouble  for  nothing." 

"  That  would  be  vexatious." 

"Vexatious  to  a  degree  I"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  But,"  asked  Gubbins,  "  are  you  sure  that  you  noted 
the  spot  so  well  that  you  could  make  your  way  through 
the  forest  until  you  cam©  to  one  particular  tree,  and  then 
say,  'Down  among  the  roots  you  will  find  the  trap- 
door?' " 

"  I  can,"  said  Jack  ;  "for  I  took  particular  notice,  and 
so  did  my  friend  ;  and  by  trusting  to  eadi  other,  we  shall 
be  sure  to  go  right." 

"  Well,  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you,  gentlemen  ; 
only  I  feel  so  very  anxious  about  the  matter." 

"No  doubt  you  do  ;  any  man  may  be  very  reasonably 
expected  to  feel  anxious  about  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds." 

"  Rather !" 

"Well,  ner'j  ■^-  .ire  at  la*^"  said  Jack;  "a  ftw  more 
steps  will  take  u»  to  the  trees.'' 

The  'itile  party  bad  now  gained  that  pieee  of  wa»«y^ 
shrub  '  gfound  which  is  generally  found  eu.L-irclii\g  woodw 
and  foi'^stH  like  a  belt 

As  ,1  iclt  had  truly  said,  another  moment  took  theiu 
under  ^Ivc  trees,  and  then  indeed  they  were  feiirly  ra 
Enfield  Jhase. 

Sixte-  a-String  Jack  led  the  way  for  some  distanoe  with 
great  cot'iltience 

From  ,in.«,  to  time,  kowever,  he  looked  trom  itg^ 
left,  and  tu'-u  he  would  nod  his  head,  and  eoaeult  CSa* 
aud  then  keep  on  in  tlte  same  direction  ab  before,  all  > 
which  moveneuts  fully  impressed  the  police  officers  wi& 
the  idea  that  they  had  very  carofaUv  noted  th»  situatioa 
of  the  trap-doof 

Of  course  tfats  was  aU  a  iaroa  upon  Jack's  part,  f'  r  it 
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•r&d  a  matter  of  perfect  indifSwence  to  him  which  way  he 
went  80  long  ae  it  led  to  the  centre  of  the  Chase. 

He  was  <i'Mdrr>-u.  of  «*:*.Vmg  to  some  quiet  and  secladad 
qpGt. 

Ae  they  peinitrated  still  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Chaae,  the  trees  grew  closer  and  closer  together,  and  their 
branches  shooting  out  in  all  directions,  in  many  plaoep 
interlaced  each  other  so  that  progress  on  iorsebajk  be- 
came very  diflScult. 

But  the  two  highwaymen  were  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  managed  to  bend  their  heads  so  low  down  as 
to  escape  any  obstructions. 

But  the  twe  police  ofBcers  were  by  no  mean*  i*.  ^■w- 
tunate,  and  every  now  and  then  one  or  the  other  dt  ^esru 
would  get  a  formidable  craok  on  his  headpiece  from  some 
low-lying  branch. 

They  stood  this  for  some  time  to  the  infinite  amusaraent 
of  the  highwaymen ;  but  at  last  they  could  stand  it  no 
Idnger. 

"We  had  better  dismount,  1  think  !"  saix.  Oubbins, 
rubbing  hia  head  ruefully. 

"Just  as  you  please,  gentlemen !"  said  Jat'k.  ''  We  are 
very  close  indeed  to  the  place  I  spoke  of,  and  so  we  must 
advance  with  the  greatest  caution !" 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  oar  horses  behind  us 
here,"  suggested  Qnbbios. 

"  No,  not  yet.  We  can  push  on  some  distance  further 
without  any  fear  that  we  shall  be  overheard  I  will  tall 
70U  when  to  stop." 

The  darkness  of  the  Chase  now  became  very  profound, 
»nd  it  required  not  a  little  skill  to  proceed  even  on  foot, 
for  there  were  many  projections  from  the  ground  quite 
iarge  enough  to  be  stumbled  over. 

The  two  officers  did  not  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  friends  disposed  themselves,  or  if  they  did 
observe  it,  they  evidently  suspected  nothing. 

Claude,  while  leading  his  horse,  managed  to  walk  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Kibble,  and  in  the  same  way  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  managed  to  walk  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gubbins. 

While  they  were  thus  walking  along  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  Sixteen-String  Jack  made  the  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  adventure  that  we  are  on — do 
you  know  that  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Gubbina. 

"  Why,  to  think  we  should  be  about  to  aooomplish  that 
which  BO  many  have  attempted  and  failed  to  do. 

"  It  is  strange,  of  course,"  said  Gubbins 

"  Decidedly !"  added  Babble.  "  And  I  sha'n't  care  how 
soon  it's  all  over !" 

"  No,  nor  I,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  though  the  re- 
ward would  not  be  half  so  sweet  U  there  was  not  a  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  By  the  way,  this  Dick  Turpin 
is  quite  a  wonderful  feUow !" 

"  I've  heard  some  strange  stories  of  him,"  said  Gubbins. 
"  Who  is  there  that  has  not  ?" 

"  Now,  I  remember  a  very  singular  circumstance,  which 
our  expedition  to-night  brings  quite  vividly  before  my 
mind '' 

"  What  is  It — what  is  it?"  asked  Gubbins,  eagerly 

"  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  if  you  don't  mind 
listening,"  said  Jack,  ''and  I  may  as  well  do  that  as  we 
are  walking  along  in  silence,  for  we  are  some  hundreds  of 
yards  distant  from  the  trap-door  yet." 

"  Oh,  go  on — go  on  1"  said  Gubbins.  "  I  always  do  like 
to  bear  all  about  Dick  Turpin  and  such-lik6  ehaps, 
because,  you  see,  it  very  often  happens  that  yon  learn 
'something  that  turns  to  your  own  advantage." 

"  Tery  likely,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  you  learn  something  to  your  advantage  from  the  »tory  I 
aoh  going  to  tell 

"Well,  begin  at  once,"  said  Claude— " that's  quite 
enough  preface  I" 

"  Well  then,  the  (ale  I  have  to  tell  is  this :  Some  time 
back  Dick  Turpin  was  staying  at  an  old  deserted  man- 
■ioD,  not  far  from  Finchley,  wharA  he  had  taken  up  his 
qnarteis." 

"Yes — I  heard  some  particulars  of  that,"  interrupted 
Gubbins  "  Mr.  Wriggv'ee  and  his  iffii-ers  rooted  the  rascals 
>ut — didn't  they  ?" 

"  You're  quite  right,"  sjiid  Jack,  "ihoy  did.  Well,  Dick 
T«rpin  thought  he  wa«  living  very  snujfly  and  unsusptcted 
ia  tais  deserted  ic»nsion,  bat  presently  h«  m,d  his  -113- 
fictoDH  a4'ouiw)'i  " 


"  Hew  WM  that  ?"  asked  Gubbias. 

"  Why,  one  day,  as  he  was  standing  at  one  of  the  upper 
r/indows  of  the  mansion,  he  saw  a  couple  of  men  sknlkiug 
aI  out  in  the  grounds,  peeping  a«d  *°rying  here  and  there, 
ftD  d  at  last  off  they  went." 

"  Two  officers,  I  suppose  ?" 
\  "  A  good  guess,  Mr.  Ghibbms — they  were  officers ! 
Well,  then,  Dick  T\M"pin  imag)B«d  that  danger  was  at 
hand,  se  he  took  particular  notioe  which  way  these  two 
officers  went,  and,  having  done  so,  left  the  window.  In 
this  deseited  mansion,  you  must  know,  he  had  several 
capital  disguises,  so  he  put  one  of  them  on,  and  saying  to 
his  three  companions  that  there  was  ga)ki«  afloat,  and  they 
wnre  to  keep  a  nharp  look-out,  he  iuad«  bis  way  across 
the  (rrounoo,  (fading  pretty  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
tw.'  officers  he  had  seen. 

"  That  was  a  bold  course  tor  hhn  to  adopu 

"  Very.  But  if  you  will  listen,  you  will  hear  that  he  di(J 
something  much  bolder  than  that." 

"  Oh  !    I  shouldn't  wonder  !     Go  on !" 

"  Well,  Dick  Turpin  went  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  two  police  officers,  and  after  a  time  he  managed 
to  get  them  in  view.  He  then  hung  back,  and  particu- 
larly watched  which  way  they  were  going ;  he  crept  after 
them  slowly  and  cautiously." 

"  And  didn't  the  officers  see  him  ?"  asked  Gubbins. 

"No,  thai  chey  certainly  did  not!"  replied  Sixteen- 
String  Jtusk. 

"  Ah !  then,  gentlemen,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  I  was  not 
one  of  the  police  officers  1  But  there  it  is — there's  some 
members  of  the  force  that  I  do  believe  go  walking 
about  with  their  eyes  in  their  pockets,  while,  as  for  those 
like  myself — active,  and  enterprising,  and  vigilant,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  keeping  an  eye  upon  everything — are 
taken  no  notice  of,  and  are  snubbed  by  sergeants  and 
inspectors  that  ain't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  us  1" 

"  That's  just  so !"  said  Kibble. 

"  I  can  easily  believe  it !"  said  Jack.  "  But,  now,  to  go  on 
with  my  tale  about  Dick  Turpin  ;  I  have  only  a  worn  01 
two  more  to  say." 

"  Ah !  yes,  let  us  hear  the  rest !" 

"  Well,  then,  without  being  seen  by  the  two  officers, 
Dick  Turpin  tracked  them  to  a  public-house  somewhere 
on  the  Finchley  Boad.  He  saw  them  go  in,  and  then, 
after  waiting  for  some  time,  Dick  Turpin  went  in  too." 

"  What,  while  two  officers  were  there  ?" 

"  Yes — while  two  officers  were  there !" 

"  Then  don't  I  wish  I  had  been  one  of  them  I" 

"No  doubt  you  do,"  said  Jack;  "and yet,  if  you  had, 
you  might  have  been  deprived  of  the  glorious  opportunit.j 
you  have  to-night." 

"  But  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  1"  exclaimed  Gub- 
bins. "  To  have  the  audacity  to  walk  into  a  public-house 
where  two  representatives  of  his  Majesty  were  I" 

"  Well,  anyhow,  Dick  Turpin  did  it ;  but  then  you  most 
remember  he  was  disguised." 

"Oh,  yes — that  makes  a  difference,  of  course  !" 

"You  must  not  overlook  that  fact.  I  don't  suppose, 
with  all  his  daring,  that  Dick  Torpin  would  have  been 
bold  enough  to  enter  the  public-house  if  he  had  not  been 
disguised  I" 

"  Well,  what  took  place  then  ?"  asked  Gubbins,  whose 
curiosity  was  greatly  increased. 

"  Dick  "Turpin  went  up  to  the  bar  where  the  landlord 
was  standing,  and  asked  him  which  was  the  nearest  town 
wnere  he  could  find  any  police  officers,  for  he  had  import- 
ant information  to  give." 

"  Well,  I've  never  heard  that  tale  before ;"  said 
Gubbins,  "and  I  rather  think  the  world  is  coming  to 
■uiuething  if  highwaymen  are  to  go  into  public-houses  and 
<.alk  to  the  landlords  about  giving  information  to  police 
officers !" 

"Igive  you  the  facta,"  said  Jack,  "precisely  as  thoy 
were  given  to  me,  and  you  can  draw  from  them  just  wii  a 
conclusions  you  think  proper — so  now  to  go  on.  Ths 
landlord  told  Dick  Turpin — whe,  being  dressed  like  any 
ordinary  traveller,  he  didn't  suspect  for  a  moment — that  tbp 
nearest  plaoe  would  be  London,  and  that  it  wo*  a  matter 
of  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  Bow  Street." 

"  What  »hen  ?" 

"  Why,  the  landlord  added  that  it  so  happened  thai 
there  were  two  Lonjon  police  offlcew  in  the  inn  at  tkv. 
moment,  andsag^fsted  that  they  might  do  hs  wsH" 

"  And  what  did  Dick  Turpin  (wy  u>  that  ?" 
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"Why,  he  declared  that  nothing  oould  be  better,  einoe 
it  would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  troable  and  time,  which 
he  oould  ill  afford  to  spare,  and  requested  the  landlord 
to  show  him  to  the  room  where  tie  two  oflSocrs  were." 

"  Oh,  that's  too  much!"  said  Gubbins — "that's  too 
much  ! — that's  too  audaoioua  by  far  1" 

"Oh,  yes,  certinyly  ;  it'is  too  howdashue  !"  cried  Kibble. 

"  loan  only  say,"  exclaimed  Claude,  "that  I  liappenwd 
to  hear  the  tale  myself,  and  1  can  assure  you  that  my 
frien<i  is  tellintj  it  you  word  for  word  juataa  I  heard  it." 

"Oh,  no  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Guhbiu  .  "1 
wouldn't  think  for  a  moment  that  lie  was  trying  to  de- 
ceive me — I  know  he  wouhl  be  incapable  of  such  a  thing  !" 

"  I  should  indeed  !"  said  Jack.  "In  fact, it  would  be 
madness  upon  my  part,  or  anyone  else's,  to  attempt  to 
deceive  so  active,  enterprising,  and  vigilant  a  police 
officer  aa  yoarseif  1" 

CHAPTER  DCXXVI. 

THE  TWO  POLICE  OFFICEES  AKE  INDUCED  BY  THE 
FORCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  TO  ACT  IN  ACCOEDANCE 
WITH   THE    DICTATES    OP   PRUDENCE. 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  too  much  of  myself!"  exclaimed 
Gubbins,  "  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  remark 
that  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  just  said." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  said  Jack.  "  And  now  to  go 
on,  for  we  are  getting  very  close  to  the  spot  now." 

"Make  haste,  then,  by  all  means,"  said  Gubbins, 
"  though  I  confess  I'm  curious  to  know  howfar  Turpin's 
impudence  took  him." 

"Why,  right  into  the  room  where  the  two  ofiBcers 
were  sitting  drinking  their  grog!"  replied  Jack. 

"Impossitile !" 

•'  I  can  assure  you  I  heard  it.  And  when  he  got  in  he 
introduced  himself  as  a  gentl«iii!in  from  Oxfor  :,  and  he 
said  he  had  very  important  intelligence  to  give  to  tlie 
police  officers." 

"  And  what  did  the  police  officers  say  to  that  ?  Didn't 
they  recognise  him  ?" 

"No;  they  never  dreamt  who  he  was  for  a  moment ! 
They  asked  him  wiiat  the  intelligence  was  about,  and 
he  told  them  that  it  was  couoerning  Dick  Turpin." 

"  Worse  and  worse  !" 

"  More  daring,  I  admit— bat  he  did  it !  The  officers 
then  told  him  it  was  fortunate  he  had  come  to  them,  for 
they  happened  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  Dick  "Turpin 
and  his  companions." 

"And  what  did  Dick  Turpin  say  to  that  ?" 

"  He  informed  them  that  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  place  which  he  described,  and  which 
the  officers  recognised  as  the  deserted  mansion,  he  had 
seen  a  man  pass  through  the  gates,  mounted  on  a  splen- 
did black  mare." 

"  But  I  can't  understand,"  said  Mr.  Gubbins,  "  why 
Dick  Turpin  should  have  done  such  an  absurd  thing  as 
that!" 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  and  yon  will  comprehend  his 
drift.  He  was  leading  the  officers  into  a  trap,  though 
they  little  thought  it  at  the  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  'em  try  to  lead  meintoatrap!" 
exclaimed  Gubbins,  with  a  confident  air. 

"  He  would  be  a  lost  mutton,"  said  Jack,"  if  he  tried 
anything  of  the  sort  ;  and  the  officers  were  sorry  after- 
wards that  they  had  not  been  more  wide-awaije !" 

"  I  am  full  of  curiosity,"  said  Gubbins,  "  for  I  can't 
make  out  why  Dick  Turpin  should  tell  the  officers  where 
be  was,  and  lead  them  on  to  the  scent  at  once." 

"  Wed,  you  will  soon  hear  it  now — and  your  wondering 
will  cease.  He  told  the  officers  that  he  had  watched 
this  man  on  the  i)lack  horse  go  up  the  avenue  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  where  he  disappeared  through  a  concealed 
door,  and  offered  to  take  the  police  officers  to  this  very 
concealed  door  through  which  the  horse  and  rider  had 


"Ha— what?"  said  Kibble.  "Secret  door^^that 
sounds  odd,  don't  it?" 

"Hold  your  row!"  said  Gubbins,  "and  don't  inter- 
fere!     Pray  go  on,  sir." 

"  Well,  the  officers  rushed  headlong  into  the  trap  in 
a  moment,  and  agreed  to  accompany  this  traveller  from 
Oxforii  to  the  deserted  mRnsion,  for  he  promised  to  ahow 
them  juBt  where  the  wouuealed  droov  wat." 


"  Concealed  door  ?"  mattered  Kibble—"  bleat  if  that 
don't  sound  very  odd!" 

"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself!"  said  Gubbins. 
"  Pay  attention  to  what  tlie  genilttinHn  is  saying.  No 
doubt  wr  shall  learn  a  wise  k-ssou  of  pntctioci  exi.)eri- 
ence  from  hiiu." 

''  V.  r.v  likely  !"  said  Claude,  drily. 

"  \\  ell,  tiiese  two  officers,"  continued  Jack,  "  never 
said  a  worit  to  anybody,  tor  the.v  l)elieveil  tliaL,  with  he 
assistunoe  of  the  travelier  imm  Oxtorii,  they  sliould  be 
able  to  capture  all  the  highwaymen  wiiliout  any  i  xtra 
ai<i,  and  then  they  wouM  have  all  the  more  money  to 
divide  amoni^st  them.     You  understand  that?" 

"  Oh,  ye.s- quite  plainly  !"  said  Gubbins. 

Kibble  was  ab  <ut  to  make  some  remark,  bat  Sixteen* 
String  Jack  rapidly  continued. 

Evidently  Kibble  was  getting  suspicious. 

"  Well,  they  all  three  went  to  the  deserted  mansion, 
and  Diok  Turpin  showed  the  officers  the  secret  door, 
and  took  them  inside  the  building;  and  wiien  he  had 
got  them  there,  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  1"  gasped  Gubbins. 

"  What  should  you  think  ?" 

"  Oh,  1  feel  too  excited  to  think !  Pray  tell  me  at 
once !" 

"  Well,  then,  Dick  Turpin  closed  the  door,  and  uttered 
a  wliistle,  and  three  more  persons  immediately  came 
into  the  room.  Perhaps  yon  can  guess  who  these  per- 
sons were  ?  if  not,  1  will  tell  you.  They  were  Diok 
Turpin's  companions  !" 

"Oh,  lawks!"  said  Mr.  Gubbins.  "It  almost  takes 
my   breath  away  to  think  of  it!     What  did  the  two 

offiC'TS  do?" 

"What,  when  they  found  tl  eraselves  face  to  face 
with  Dick  Turpin  and  his  companions  P" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  now,  before  I  answer  you  trat  question,"  said 
Sixteen-^tring  Jack,  "  suppose  you  answer  me  another." 

"  Very  well  ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"  If  you  had  been  in  the  position  of  these  two  officers, 
or  supposing  these  two  officers  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  about  had  been  yourself  and  Mr.  Kibble,  now,  what 
do  you  think  you  should  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  GubbinS,  "  and 
I  can't  give  you  any  better  answer." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jack,"  I'll  tell  you  what  these  two 
officers  did,  and  then  you  can  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  acted  wisely  or  not." 

"  What  was  it  they  did,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  when  they  found  they  were  trapped — when 
they  found  the  highwaymen  had  got  them  completely  in 
their  power,  and  that  they  were  in  a  place  far  away  from 
all  other  habitations,  and  where  no  cries  for  succour 
could  possibly  avail  them,they  acted  viiihcomTnon  sense'' 

"  How — how  ?"' 

"  Instead  of  struggling  and  fighting  with  the  highway 
men,  and  getting  killed  or  hurt,  they  gave  in  quietly  at 
once,  and  confessed  themselves  beaten.  In  return  for 
that,  the  higliwaymeu  faithfully  promised  not  to  injure 
them  in  any  way,  and  they  faithfully  kept  their  word." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  now  paused,  and  so  did  Claude. 

The  two  police  officers  by  this  time  comprehended 
that  something  was  wrong. 

A  horrible  foreboding  sprang  ap  in  their  minds,  and 
very  quickly  gathered  force. 

The  dismal  conviction  seized  upon  them  that  they  too 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  a  trap  with  their 
eyes  wide  open. 

"  Now,"  said  Jack,"  if  you  found  yourselves  by  chance 
in  such  an  awkward  position,  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  submit  and  put  up  with  a  little  incon- 
venience than  to  stand  still  and  have  your  brains' 
knocked  out?" 

"  I — I — I  don't  much  like  yrnr  storv,  Mr.  Whoever-- 
you-are  !"  cried  Gubbins — "  I  tell  you  I  don't  much  like 
it ;  and  the  more  1  think  about  it,  the  less  J  <io  like  it  \ 
What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  releasing 
his  hold  upon  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  wtnle  Claude  did 
the  same — "  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  will  just  bend  your  head 
this  way!" 

It  was  rather  dark,  and  Mr.  Gubbins  ooald  not  aee 
eiaatly  what  Jaok  was  about. 
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He  did  not  l>f>Tid  bis  h«id.  bnt  remained  standing  still. 

In  one  baud,  Sixteeu-Striug  Ja<-k  he!i  a  pistol,  and 
svith  the»ther  he  seized  hold  oiGubbins  by  the  collar  of 
bis  coat, 

riaiide  Dut»al  servea  Kibble  in  a  precisely  «JmiLc'-r 
man  ner. 

Keitherof  tbe  oflSct'"  :ii.iempted  tho  l*iwi  resistance — 
Aey  were  t«o  m«ch  astounded  at  the  strange  turn   evonts  j 
were  taking. 

As  quick  aa  thought,  Jack  thrust  his  pistol  into  i 
Gulibins's  ear,  and  cried  : 

"It  means  iust  th>=  ;  You  and  your  companion  ham  been 
trapped,  jiist  like  the  two  officers  _  have  been  telliny  ymi  about ! 
If  you  raiie  your  hand — struggle  in  the  least,  or  resist  in 
any  way,  I  will  as  surely  blow  your  brains  out  sw  1  now 
threaten  to  do  it !  You  understand  me ;  1  am  fully  in 
earnest !  I  had  a£  object  in  getting  you  h^re  to  this 
place  away  from  all  other  human  bein^  <»■<<,  >•.  far,  I 
have  •ttoceeded  !     New,  then,  do  you  suL'tttit  ?'' 

Curitig  this  dreadfuj  address,  th<»  eyes  .>f  ihe  active, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  police  nfficer  glared  wildly 
around  him,  but  the  long,  leafless  trees  seemed  to  point 
threateningly  at  him. 

"  Your  answer  !"  said  Jack — "  be  quick  about  it !" 

"  What  has  Kibble  done  ?"  asked  Gubbins,  in  a  subdued 
voice. 

"  He  has  acted  like  a  sensible  man !"  cried  Jack 
"  Finding  resistance  useless,  he  has  submitted  I  Behold, 
he  is  now  a  prisoner !" 

Jack  was  right. 

Kibble  had  given  in  quietly  enough,  and  suffered  his 
ams  to  be  bound. 

"  Well,  it  is  no  good  for  me  to  tl)ink  of  resisting  two 
likei  you,  "  said  Gubbins,  making  a  great  show  of  valour. 
"As  Kibble  has  thought  proper  to  show  the  white 
feather  and  give  in,  I  am  of  necessity  obliged  to  sur- 
render. " 

"  Certainly  !"  said  Jack.  "  Here,  Claude,  "  he  added, 
"  just  oblige  Mr.  Gubbins  with  a  little  bit  of  that  strong 
8ord." 

Claude  obeyed  willingly  enough,  and  so  far  the  two 
police  officers  found  themselves  prisoners. 

Claude  Duval  then  left  Sixteeu-Siring  Jack  io  keep  guard 
over  the  pair,  while  he  produced  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
rope,  which  the  police  of&cers  had  brought  with  tbem, 
thinkiug  it  would  be  required  to  secure  the  four  highway- 
men they  were  so  sure  of  capturiihg. 

"  We  will  deal  with  you  one  at  a  time,  "  said  Jack ;  "and 
we  will  begin,  Mr.  Gubbins,  with  you.  I  am  going  to 
release  your  hands,  but  for  a  purpose  of  my  own.  Of 
course  I  shall  disarm  you  first,  and  if  you  attempt  to  run 
away,  we  wfll  both  fire  after  you.  We  don't  threaten  in 
vain  ;  and  .you  had  better  let  us  do  as  we  like  without 
forcing  us  to  extremes.  We  don't  mean  to  take  youj 
lives,  but  you  may  compel  us  to  do  it." 

While  Jack  was  uttering  these  words,  Claude  Duval 
rapidly  deprived  Mr.  Gubbins  of  every  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapon  he  had  about  him,  and  when  he  had  done 
that,  he  severed  the  boudij  by  which  his  arms  were  con- 
fined. 

Then  the  highwaymen  took  up  their  positions  close  to 
him,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

Mr.  Gubbins  was  very  angry,  and  his  lips  were  quiver- 
ing with  rage,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  very  frightened 
loo. 

"  Now  attend  to  me !"  cried  Sixteen-Stiug  Jack.  ''  We 
want  j'our  clothes,  and  must  have  them  I" 

"  My — my  clothes  ?"  stammered  Gubbins 

"  )Lee — every  gannent  you  wear,  and  we  not  only  want, 
but  win  have !  You  can  take  your  choice — you  either  pull 
them  off  your  live  body,  or  we  will  strip  them  from 
your  dead  carcass — so  which  will  you  do  ?  There  is  bo 
tinje  to  spare — be  quick  with  your  decision  !" 

Mr.  Gubbins  reii*ctod  for  a  few  momer.t*,  and  thef' 
ciune  to  the  coaulusios  dti-  one  evil  w^js  U'-jrt:  >jtau  tV»s: 
the  other.  . 

li  wooIQ,  b«  tBoo^t — tefthrisg-a  ''wry  dssagrusp^jii* — 
tie  moeh  t>ettef  to  take  off  his  own  c^oiiieo,  taut  k-T 
SriUed  and  aUow  tho  high  •raymen  to  take  them  off  him. 

One  way  or  the  othei,  ue  saw  hia  clothes  mui<t  be  haiJ 

"  What's  your  decision  ?"  asked  Jack,  in  au  uuoatJ <■»£-.; 
iNMoe. 

Onbbina  did  no*  repi^  in  words. 

fi«  fMF«  OM  ^MpairiBfT  ((IftziM  riffht  sad  itriPt  ci  tOKi 


and  then,  with  a  deeplv-mnttered  curse  at  his  own  folly 
and  blindness  in  allowing  himself  to  be  led  into  this  snare, 
he  unbuttoned  his  co&t  and  slipping  it  off,  fiuns;  it  oc  te 
the  ground. 

CHAPTER  DXXVIL 

tZACVE  DUVAL  ASD  SIXTEEN-STBING  JACK  RB  ACXX>STED 
BT  MR.  WRIGGLES  IN  THE  OLD  BAILEY,  AND  EVENTS 
ROUND  NEWGATE  BEGIN  TO  ASSUME  A  VERY  COMPLICATED 
ASPECT. 

"  Very  good !"  said  Jack.  "  I  am  giad  you  liave  come  to 
such  a  sensible  determination !     Thank  you  !" 

He  took  up  the  coat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Now,  off  with  your  vest,"  he  said,  "  and  those  wrap- 
pers you  wear  round  your  neck,  and  your  hat !" 

These  articles  were  one  by  one  handed  to  the  Highway- 
man, who  said  "  Thank  you,"  as  he  took  each  with  ironical 
politeness. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Jack,  "I  see  you  wear  a  wig  I  I  must 
trouble  you  for  that  also." 

Off  came  the  article  named. 

Gubbins  looked  very  rueful  and  very  angry,  and  when 
sometimes  he  thought  of  resisting  and  declaring  that  he 
would  not  pull  off  another  article  of  his  apparel,  his  pur- 
pose would  change,  for  his  eyes  would  rest  upon  the 
pistols  which  the  two  highwaymen  continued  to  level  at 
him. 

"Now  then,"  said  Jack,  "be quick  1" 

"What  do  you  want  next ?" 

"  Your  breeches." 

"  M-m-my  breeches  ?" 

"Yes — don't  hesitate,  or  you  know  the  consequences! 
Oft  with  them,  and  your  boots  as  well !" 

'•  But  consider,  gentlemen  I"  expostulated  the  police 
officer. 

"  I  can  consider  nothing !"  shouted  Jack.  "  Off  with 
them!" 

"  But  it's  a  windy  night !"  said  Gubbins,  "  and  freezing 
like  tl^  very  devU !  Surely  you  would  aot  make  me  take 
my  breeches  off  on  such  a  night  as  this  !" 

"Surely  I  would !"  replied  Jack.  "Dead  or  aldve,  I 
must  have  them  !  So  take  your  choice  between  standing 
tlie  cold,  and  being  sect  to  a  place  where  you'll  complain 
of  the  heat !" 

With  a  hideous  groan,  Gubbins  divested  himself  of  his 
boots  and  breeches,  and  then  stood  with  the  tails  of  his 
shirt  fluttering  in  the  icy  wind,  and  looking  a  very  ludi- 
crous and  misei'able  object  indeed. 

Claude  and  Jack  both  laughed  immodorato!^ . 

They  could  not  help  it. 

Gubbins  was  inclined  to  be  desperate. 

"  It's  all  d — d  fine  for  you  to  la>;gh  !"  he  said.  "  But  I 
can't  see  the  joke !  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  ?  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  and  you  w  ,'U  see  !"  said  J&ck.  "  It 
won't  do  to  tell  you  too  muc^  at  once  !" 

Mr.  Gubbins  shivered  and  shook,  while  his  teeth 
chattered  together  in  quite  an  alarming  way. 

"  This  way !"  said  Claude.  "  Be  good  enough  to  stand 
against  that  tree !     And  now  for  a  rope ! " 

He  placed  the  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  picked  up  the 
piece  of  strong  rope. 

This  he  threw  over  the  body  of  the  police  officer,  »n(l, 
almost  before  that  individual  could  comprehend  what  he 
was  about,  bound  hkn  tightly  to  the  tree  close  to  wiEc'^ 
he  was  standing. 

The  feeliags  of  the  ether  officer  at  this,  seeing  th«  taie 
that  was  intended  to  be  his,  may  perhaps  be  iinaginoA. 

As  soon  as  ever  Gubbins  was  done  with,  the  liigbw^y. 
men  turned  to  him,  and  he  was  served  in  precisrtlv  the 
tiame  manner. 

He  did  not  submit  quite  so  readily,  and  made  oow  oi 
two  efforts  to  escape,  but  they  were  frustrated. 

He  might  just  as  well  have  given  in  quietiv,  for  the 
oiAy  good  ho  got  by  his  struggles  were  some  sharp  u«j  «rs 
from  the  high  way  m>}n'8  fists,  and  from  the  ban^is  of 
their  pistols. 

When  he  stood  in  his  shirt,  he  knew  that  th--9  aexs 
thing  to  he  doue  was  lor  turn  to  be  tied  to  a  tsee. 

There  was  no  taking  him  by  sarprtse,  so  that  i*  tbij 
case  the  highwaymen  had  a  more  difficult  '^^k  to  pe: 
form. 

But  they  avcoaipliahed  it  by  8h«<er  fore* 
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They  tied  him  tightly  to  »  tree  that  stood  Tery  near 
to  tlie  ore  to  whioli  Gubbins  was  eeenred. 

tJpoii  finding  themselves  perfectly  helplena— for  onr 
friends  had  taken  oare  to  seonre  their  hands  ao  tiiat 
they  could  not  possibly  release  themselves— they  broke 
forth  into  a  encoesBion  of  the  most  awfnl  oaths  and 
ezeroratrons. 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Claude—"  go  it !  I  should  adTise  yon 
to  keep  np  that  sort  of  fnn,  beoanse  it  will  tend  to  cir- 
culate your  blood  a  little,  and  beep  you  from  fetting 
cold.  It's  the  only  exercise  you  will  hav*  fw  some 
time,  I  promise  you  !" 

"Yes,"' said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  as  he  patharei^  np 
all  the  clothes—"  yes,  I  should  certainly  advise  yoa  to 
continue  your  effort*.  Take  a  parting  word  foom  me— 
keep  np  your  shouts— scream  well— the  eonnda  may 
reach  the  ears  of  somebody  or  other,  and  yon  will  be 
Kberatfid  !  If  yon  stay  hare  very  ioag  you  will  stamd  a 
very  yood  cltanc*  of  boinfr  frocan  to  dcatte !" 

With  this  very  cu/isuuij^  rciuaiR,  Oie  iwo  iagliwiiyiueii 
J imparted,  taking  all  tilie  clotJes  and  all  four  horses  with 


T!<>n   than 


They  laughed  immoderately  at  the  trick  thoy  had 
l^ayed  their  foes. 

At  length  they  passed  in  the  dell  we  have  fto  often  men- 
tioned, and  when  they  gained  this  spot  their  laughter 
somewhat  subsided. 
It  was  then  that  Claude  said  to  his  companion : 
"  This  is  a  capital  joke,  Jack,  and  no  mistake ;  but  yet 
fer  all  that  it's  an  awfully  cold  night  i" 
"  Yes — it  keezes !" 

"  Well,  tell  me  what   yom  intend  to  do  with  these  two 
wretches?" 
"Why,  leave  them  where  they  are,  of  course  1" 
"  Bnt  in  that  part  of  the  Cliase  the  chances  are  a  thou- 
sand to  one  if  they  are  found  before  they  are  starved  to 
death!" 

"Oh — I  don't  mean  to  k»"p  them  there  so  long  as 
that,"  said  Jack.  "  You  mubii  remember  now  that  it  is 
nearly  morning,  and  I  hope  to  be  back  here  under  the 
trees  in  good  time  to-night.  Then  we  will  set  those 
fellows  at  liberty — it  will  not  be  safe  to  do  so  before!" 

"  No,  that  it  decidedly  would  not !  We  should  have  a 
ioi,  of  their  companions  after  us  in  no  time !" 

"  They  must  put  up  with  the  inconvenien<;e  of  remain- 
ing in  the  cold !  I  daresay  they  will  resign  themeei^es 
t«  their  fate  in  time  ;  but  come,  Claude,  we  must  not 
waste  any  more  time  in  talking  about  tbemi ;  begin  your 
lispnise !" 
iBftude  obeyed 

Bot'h  Gubbuisand  Kiliblo  wore  mui-h  b*^ 
eur  two  fniendo. 

But  this  was  a  convenience  rather  than  otherwise,  (or 
the  two  highwaymen  put  on  their  clothes  over  those 
which  they  already  wore. 

Then,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  dry  grass,  thoy  mamigcd  to 
pad  themselves  out  as  occasion  required,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  donned  the  whole  of  the  officers'  apporel  they 
were  completely  metamorphosed. 

They  laboured   under  the   disadvantage   of   havin;^  tn> 
looking-glass,  by  which  to  arrange  themselves,  anA  they 
had  to  put  up  with  a  little  brook  as  a  substitute. 
This  answered  their  pumose  tolerably  well. 
Then  the  new  day  came,  and  the  sun  rose. 
It  was  yet  full  early  for  them   to   start,  so  they  aanrfed' 
to  remain  in  their  present  position  for  seme  time  luDj^r 
ynt. 

The  sun  quickly  raount&d,  and  as  ^^kju  as  the  dsrkne&s 
was  dispelled  by  his  cheering  rays  they  were  able  to  make 
•«>Teral  important  improvements  in  their  disguises. 

♦•  You  will  do  now,  Claude,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  I  should  scarcely  know  you  myself,  you  ars  so  much 
lAano-ed.  To  be  sure,  if  1  had  the  least  suspicion  that 
von  were  not  a  police  officer,  I  should  recognise  you  at 
once." 

"Of  conrso,  and  ^  «f»ald  auybc-ay,  let  tbem  i^e  iis- 
»Tused  as  well  as  they  could.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  m  hat 
von  nave  to  do  is  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  &  ly- 
one  Buspecting  you  to  be  other  than  you  seem  to  be." 

*Juflt80.  And  now,  about  reaching  London  P  W  ah 
viQ  he  the  best  way  to  do  it  ?" 

'•  I  have  been  thinking  of  that;  and  ea  we  bo.Tt  j.,y!!m9d 
%k»ii  elothes,  I  see  no  re««on  why  we  shoaW  ^*  inft.M 
ace  oi  iht&i  h(»tiea." 


"  Very  good  !     Ani    ra?  own  ?' 

"  We  will  leave  %bem  it  the  Oha»«.  They  will  be  atife 
enough,  no  do«bt ,  and  as  v?e  are  disguised  in  this  way, 
supposing  that  for  the  future  you  addresa  mo  m  Wi\^<&ii. 
and  I  will  call  yew  Q«U»m." 

"  Agreed !" 

"  And  we  shall  be  aole  to  aay  with  perfect  truth  that 
we  come  from  Hertford;  and  if  we  are  oneetioned  by 
anyone,  and  it  is  known  tiMt  tbece  are  two  omcers  h«arii>|; 
those  names  in  the  town,  why,  we  ah^  be  quite  fiwe  hoar. 
all  euspieion." 

"  That  is  t^rtain." 

.  t  — a«  *nortly  after  this  that  our  two  iriecds  rsuiuntci 
tha  hon-'es  belonging  to  the  police  officer*,  »i*.a  rode 
isiaurely  out  of  the  Chase. 

It  was  very  wise  of  them  to  decide  t«  go  to  London  on 
horseback,  because  the  steeds  wore  a  kind  of  uniform,  so 
that  they  could  be  recognised  at  oac*  as  belonging  to 
the  police  force. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go,  Jpyrk  ?"  aeked  Claude,  as 
they  emerged  from  the  trees. 

"  Oh,  we  must  take  the  high-road,  and  ride  boldly  along 
it.     We  had  better  not  go  too  fast,  either." 

"  It's  a  ticklish  adventure,"  said  Claude,  "and  I  wish  I 
could  see  to  the  end  of  it.  However,  it  doesn't  matter — we 
uave  begun,  and  there's  no  retreating." 

"  Trwe  enough.     Forward  !" 

At  a  rapid  trot,  the  highwaymen  took  their  way  along 
the  high-road  in  the  direction  of  London. 

Before  they  had  gone  very  far,  they  percei^ied  before 
them,  in  the  distance,  a  troop  of  dragoons. 

The  soldiers  were  drawn  np  in  a  straggling  kind  of 
line  across  the  road,  and  it  became  evident  that  our  friends 
would  have  to  ride  through  them. 

As  Claude  trufy  said,  let  the  difficulties  of  th«  enter- 
prise be  what  they  might,  there  was  no  turning  back. 

"Don't  hesitate,"  said  Jack,  to  his  eompanion — "ride 
on  at  just  the  same  pace  as  before.  The  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  against  our  being  spoken  to." 

Both  piessed  their  hats  very  hard  upon  their  heatto. 

A  few  minutes  soon  decirr^'ed  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  dragoons. 

At  last  thav  reached  them,  and  then  a  load,  clear  voice 
sried  out  ■ 

'•  E«lt ! 

The  two  iiighwaymen  pulled  up  instantly,  and,  perceiv 
ing  the  individual  whc  had  uttered  the  order,  they  touched 
their  hats  respectfully. 

"  Oh,  police  officers,  1  see !"  said  the  captain  of  the 
troop  coming  forward.  "  What  the  devil  is  the  roasoa 
you  did  not  pull  up  as  soon  as  you  saw  na,  as  you  wor« 
ordered  to  Sf  '" 

Our  frfenfis  were  in  perf^^rt  ignorance  «*  this  Httie 
AiT.'iiigeraeuL,  but  Sixtpsn-fltring  Jack  dii  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  we  are  behind,  and  1 
said  to  Kibble  a  moment  ago,  '  We  must  stop,'  but  he 
said,  'Oh,  no,  just  salute  as  yon  pass— that  will  do,  because 
our  time  is  precious.' " 

"Where  are  you  from  ?"  asked  the  captain,  who  never 
for  an  instant  imagined  that  the  police  officers  were  other 
than  they  seemed  *D  be.  He  would  just  as  soon  though* 
of  wondering  whether  the  sun,  which  was  then  shining 
upon  them,  was  the  same  that  he  had  seen  eet  the  night 
before. 

"  We  are  from  Hertford,"  said  Jack,  in  reply,  "  and  are 
on  our  way  to  Newgate,  as  it  's  expected  that  tue  trial  of 
the  woman  who  calls  herself  1  ick  Turpin's  wife  will  come 
off  to  day!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — of  course !  WeU,  pass  on,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  next  troop  of  dragoons,  don't  at- 
tempt to  pass  them  by  without  stopping  !" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  readily  promised  that  he  would 
not,  and  rode  off.  • 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  deteci^^n  dunng 
the  whole  of  their  journey,  and  this  fact  may  ts^  attri- 
buted to  the  boldness  of  their  plan  more  than  to  anything 
else.  '  . 

The  outni^t^ou.-*  idea  that  two  hight^^aymen  wouid  have 
the  audacity  to  disguise  thuuisolves  a»>  police  officera,  and 
ride  along  the  high-road  by  broad  daylight  nevcr'ouoa 
entered  the  minds  of  those  t^  pa^ed,  &r»d  co 
wonder.  .     ,  .    .  .^ 

in  perfsct  safety,  thsn,   our  t-^-c  triends  rL-ft ci  ©d  tto 
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OIJ  Bailey  just  as  the  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church 
WH3  chiming:  the  half-hour  past  nine. 

The  success  which  had  attended  thera  so  far  inspired 
both  with  a  great  amount  of  confidence,  which,  in  itself, 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  up  the  decep- 
tion. 

"  We  will  put  up  at  the  stables  opposite  the  Governor's 
liouse,"  said  Jack.     "You  know  the  place  I  mean  ?" 

•'  Yes,  yes — quite  well." 

"Our  horses  '-^U  be  handy  there  in  ease  we  shall  want 
them." 

"  Right !  You  had  better  say  no  more,  for  ftar  we  "hould 
be  overheard." 

In  another  moment  they  reached  the  archway  lb«u/ng 
to  the  .stables,  wliich  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  de- 
wrilit;. 

Several  police  officers  had  come  up  from  various  countiy 
ii>v  ns  that  were  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  metro- 
>Ju.  134.— Black  Bess. 


polis,  and  had  even  put  up  their  horses  in  these  very 
Btableti,  so  that  the  arrival  of  our  two  friends  was  taken 
quite  as  a  matter  of  counse. 

Some  time  would  yet  elapse  before  the  court  would 
open,  and  how  to  spend  that  time  they  scarcely  knew. 

With  an  assumption  of  great  carelessness,  however, 
they  both  strolled  out  into  the  Old  Bailey. 

Just  as  they  emerged  from  the  archway,  however,  they 
/aught  sight  of  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  Bow  Street 
runner. 

He  was  short  and  stout,  and  his-il'^  ''vas  of  a  strange, 
purple  colour. 

The  two  highwaymen  recognisea  mm  at  once,  and 
their  hearts  began  to  beat  strangely. 

"  Hallo,  mates  !"  he  cried — for  Mr.  Wrig^Iea  nappecea 
to  be  uncoiuinouly  good-tempered  that  morning — "hallo, 
mates,  where  are  you  from  ?  I  know  your  faces  quifcq 
w.'ll  I     What  town  do  you  come  from?" 
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CHAPTER  DCXXVIII. 

MR.     -WBlGOLEe    TAKES    SIX  TEEN-STRING     JACK     AND 
CLAUDE"  DUVAL  TO   NEWGATE. 

Speaking  these  words,  Mr.  Wriggles  iooked  inquisi- 
tively iuto  the  oountenancea  of  the  two  disguised  high- 
waymen. 

They  bore  the  scrutiny  unflinchingly,  and  Hixteen- 
String  Jack,  taking  a  constable's  staff  frona  his  pocket, 
with  a  little  gilt  crown  at  the  top  of  it,  as  a  teetimony 
of  hia  authority,  he  replied  : 

"  Hertford  we  comes  from.  My  name  is  Gubbins, 
and  my  mate  here  is  Kibble." 

"Oh!  indeed!"  said  Wriggles,  stroking  his  chin. 
"  Hertford— Gubbina — Kibble  !  Well,  I  don't  recollect 
you  at  all,  except  by  your  faces !  I  suppose  I  mast  have 
seen  you,  some  time  or  other  !" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Claude,  carefully  speaking  in  a 
disguised  voice.  "  1  seem  to  remember  your  face  very 
well ;  but  1  oau't  think  of  your  name." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  chief  officer,  buttoning  up  his 
coat.  "You  don't  recollect  my  name — ha!  Well,  it's 
Wriggles  !     Perhaps  you  know  me  now  !" 

He  said  this  with  a  very  pompous  and  imposing  air. 
Asfor  Sixtoeu- String  Jack  and  Claude,  they  pretended 
to  be  quite  overcome  with  awe  as  soon  as  the  announce- 
ment was  made. 

They  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  both  bOwed  very 
low. 

"  Excuse  us,  sir  !"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack  hambly  ; 
'*  pray  excuse  us  !  It  was  decidedly  wrong  upon  our 
part  to  for^'et  so  active  and  enterprising  au  officer  as 
yourself.     Pray  excuse  us!" 

"  Oh,  all  right— all  right !"  said  Wriggles,  who  was 
always  delighted  by  any  great  show  of  respect.  "  There 
is  no  harm  done  that  I  see.  But  what  brings  you  from 
•Hertford  this  morning  P" 

"  We  have  come  to  see  the  trial  !"  said  Jack. 
"  Yes  !"  said  Claude, "  that's  it ;  but  I'm  most  awfully 
dry,  riding  so  far.     It  would  not  be  presuming  too  much 
to  ask  the  great  Mr.  Wriggles  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  join  us  in  a  glass  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly  —  certainly!"  said  Mr.  Wriggles. 
"There's  a  capital  place  just  at  the  corner;  and  there's 
twenty  minutes  good  before  the  court  opens." 

"  Yon  do  us  too  much  honour!"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack.  "  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  daring  to  ask  you  ; 
but  then  Kibble,  he  always  was  darin',  and  that's  why 
I  makes  a  kind  of  pal  of  him." 

Quite  delighted  with  these  two  police  officers,  whom 
he  set  down  as  being  capital  fellows,  Mr.  Wriggles  led 
the  way  to  a  public-house  close  at  hand. 

He  was  so  blinded  by  his  vanity,  and  the  deference 
with  which  they  had  treated  him,  that  he  never  sus- 
pected them  for  a  moment,  as  surely  he  ought  to  havo 
done. 

Euin  was  oilled  for,  and  while  they  were  imbibing  it, 
Wriggles  said  : 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  lads.  If  you  pay  attention  to 
what  I  have  to  say,  there  will  probably  be  money  earned 
by  the  pair  of  you." 

"Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  Jack,  with  great  emphasis, 
"  you  may  depend  that  I  shall  pay  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  every  word  yon  say.  I  don't  look  for  re- 
ward, no  more  does  Kibble,  I  know.  Do  you.  Kibble  ?" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  We  only  look,  Mr.  Wriggles,  to 
you  ;  and  we're  delighted  to  be  honoured  by  your  confi- 
dence." 

Thereupon,  the  elasses  were  emptied,  and  when  they 
were  filled  again,  Mr.  Wriggles  said  : 

"  Well,  now  to  business  I  I  want  as  many  men  as  I 
can  conveniently  get  hold  of,  both  inside  the  court  and 
out." 

Jack  nodded. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Wriggles,  sinking  his  voice  to  an 
impressive  whisper,  "  I've  got  tne  idea  in  my  head  that 
we  shall  see  those  four  highwaymen  attempt  to  enter  the 
court  to-day.  If  they  appear,  1  shall  let  them  go  in  right 
enough,  but  quietly  nab  them  as  they're  coming  out." 

"Good — good!"  said  Jack,  pretending  to  be  exces- 
sively delighted,  and  yet  not  feeling  very  comfortable. 
"  Good  —  good !  that's  a  capital  idea,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  yon,  Mr.  Wriggles  !" 


"Well,  that's  my  notion.  I  thought,  however,  that 
that  girl  being  a  prisoner  would  have  drawn  better." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wriggles  P" 

"  My  words  are  rather  mysterious  to  you,  no  doubt ; 
but  there's  nothing  like  making  you  understand  just  how 
things  are.  I  captured  Maud,  and  put  her  into  New- 
gate, because  I  thought  Dick  Turpiu  and  his  gang  Would 
attempt  to  get  her  out  again  ;  but  tliey  have  not  come 
yet— they  have  not  made  the  least  attempt.  I  have 
watched  round  Newgate,  night  and  day,  ever  since  sli  i 
has  been  a  prisoner,  and  have  had  lots  of  men  to  aseiel 
me,  but  not  a  sign  of  them  have  we  seen." 

"  I  understand  now,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  what 
you  meant  by  saying  she  did  not  draw  as  well  as  you 


"  I  begin  to  think  sometimes  that  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  Dick  Turpin  doesn't  care  so  much  for 
her  after  all,  and  is  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  and  that 
I  have  taken  a  trouble  off  his  hands." 

"  It  may  be  bo,"  said  Jack — "  it  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not!" 

"  Very  true.  Still,  as  matters  have'  gone  so  far,  she 
will  take  her  trial,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  these 
four  highwaymen  will  steal  into  the  court  somehow  or 
other." 

"  But  what  did  you  want  ub  to  do  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Why,  you  must  go  in  and  stiuul  among  the  people 
during  the  trial.  I  can  take  you  through  a  private 
door,  and  you  can  mingle  with  the  crowd  and  move  about, 
and  all  the  while  you  are  doing  so  keep  your  eyes  wid.- 
open  ;  scrutinize  everybody's  face  ;  observe  everybody''? 
motions.     If  you  see  anything  suspicious,  take  care  !" 

"Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  Jack,  "I  am  delighted  to  think 
you  should  honour  me  so  far ;  I  am  truly  delighted — I  a  •  - 
more  than  delighted,  Mr.  Wriggles ;  ain't  you, Kibble 

"Oh,  I  am — I  am  !"  said  Claude,  placing  his  hand  i 
his  Rtomach  and  making  a  bow. 

"  Very  good,  then  !"  said  Mr.  Wriggles.    "  Now  ci-  ^ 
a.long  with  me." 

The  two  highwaymen  dared  not  refuse;  but  yet.  in 
their  hearts  they  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed,  ;  u  I 
wished  Mr.  Wriggles  had  been  at  the  devil  before  !if 
had  chanced  to  address  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  our  frieiu'^ 
if  they  could  have  exchanged  a  whisper  with  eachotlici, 
but  that  course  would  have  been  a  very  ini [undent  one 
to  adopt,  for,  to  a  certainty,  it  would  excite  Mr.  Wrig- 
glee's  suspicions. 

Nor  could  they  with  any  safety-  exclange  meaning 
glances  with  each  other. 

Reluctantly,  then,  they  followed  him  into  tl'e  street. 

For  the  life  of  them,  they  could  not  decide  whether  he 
suspected  them  or  whether  he  did  not. 

They  knew  full  well  that  he  was  exceedingly  artful 
and  clever,  and  that  he  would  play  any  trick  in  order  to 
get  them  into  his  power. 

The  breasts  of  Claude  and  Jack  wery  filled  with  veiry 
similar  thoughts  and  misgivings  ;  indeed,  as  thoy  crossed 
the  road  they  asked  themselves  : 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  old  Wriggles  has  recogui.sed  us, 
and  pretended  not  to  do  so,  how  shall  we  do  then  ?  Is 
this  an  elaborate  little  scheme  of  his  to  throw  us  off  our 
guard,  and  decoy  us  into  Newgate  ?  If  he  does  suspect 
us — if  he  has  recognised  as,  how  easy  it  will  be  a.s  soon 
aa  we  get  inside  for  him  to  shut  the  door  and  cry  :'  Now 
I  have  you  both  !'  " 

They  had  not  time  to  ask  themselves  any  more  ques- 
tions, for  the  street — by  no  means  a  wide  one — by  this 
time  was  crossed,  and  Mr,  Wriggles  ascended  the  steps 
leading  to  the  vestibule  of  the  prison. 

The  two  hit.'hway men  followed  closely  behind  him  ;  but 
when  they  reached  those  steps,  and  fairly  stood  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  dismal  prison, their  hearts  sank  lower 
and  lower.     They  were  now  in  a  truly  desperate  fix. 

It  is  true  they  were  not  yet  inside  the  prison ;  but 
then,  if  they  had  turned  and  fled,  such  close  pursuit 
would  have  been  made  after  them  that  capture  would 
have  been  certain. 

The  only  chance  they  had— and  that  seemed  slighter 
and  slighter  the  more  they  thought  of  it — was  that  Mr. 
Wriggles  had  not  recognised  them,  and  was  acting  in 
perfect  good  faith. 

In  answer  to  the  furious  summons  upon  the  knocker, 
the  little  wicket  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  as  soon  as 
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the  janitor  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Wriggles,  he  opened  the 
door  with  iDau;ical  celerity. 

And  DOTT  at  thia  last  moment  the  diagui3«d  highway- 
men lingered. 

"  Come  on  !"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles — "  oome  on  ;  you'll 
find  we  shall  only  be  just  in  time  after  all '," 

Our  friends  did  nut  dare  refuse  obedience,  and  ao 
slowly  and  reluctantly  they  ascended  the  steps. 

In  another  moment  they  stood  within  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  vestibule. 

A  loud  olaug  came  upon  their  ears. 

They  turned  round. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  the  man  oa  tho  loon  dad  can- 
signed  the  key  to  his  pocket. 

Now  was  the  crisis  of  their  fate. 

They  did  not  dare  to  look  at  each  other,  or  to  glance 
at  Mr.  Wrigfjles. 

That  individual,  however,  had  addressed  one  of  the 
turnkeys  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench. 

"Winch,"  he  cried,  "  where's  Mr.  Caw  thorn  ?  Has 
he  gone  into  the  court  yet  P" 

"I  believe  he  has,  sir,"  replied  tho  turnkey.  "He 
went  through  awhile  back ;  but  whether  he's  preparing 
his  book,  or  whether  he's  in  the  court  I  can't  exactly 
tell." 

'•  Well,  never  mind,  get  your  keys." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  which  do  you  want?" 

"Those,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  pointing  to  a  small 
bunch,  hanging  up  against  the  wall. 

The  turnkey  took  them  down  without  hesitation.  Se- 
lecting one,  he  applied  it  to  the  look  of  a  strong  door. 

With  a  squeak,  the  door  receded  upon  its  hiuges,  and 
then  a  long  vaulted  passage  was  presented  to  view. 

"  Follow  me  !"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles  ;  "  this  is  the  way  !" 

Our  friendc  iiked  their  situation  less  and  less,  and 
were  fast  resigning  themselves  to  their  fate. 

They  really  believed  that  Mr.  Wriggles  had  got  the 
berit  of  them. 

To  attempt  to  retreat  would  have  been  ridiculous. 

'iliey  had  no  resource  but  to  walk  straight  on. 

Other  doors  were  opened,  corridors  traversed,  flights 
of  steps  ascended  and  desoouded. 

"  We're  on  the  high  road  to  the  cells,  that's  quite 
dear  !"  thougiit  Jack  to  himself.  "  We've  brought  our 
pi^stoanioe  market  at  last !  I  could  never  have  believed 
thiit  I  should  have  been  such  a  d — d  fool  to  be  drawn 
into  Newgate  in  tiiis  way  !" 

Just  as  this  thought  passed  through  his  mind  he 
turned  his  eyes  ■towards  his  companion. 

Claude's  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression  ;  but  it  was 
out*  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  was  quite  able  to  com- 
prehend, 

"  He's  thinking  the  same  as  I  am,"  was  Jack's  reflec- 
tion ;  "  but  no  matter,  we're  in — an  I  let  the  a£fair  end 
how  it  may,  we  can't  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now." 

'Here  we  are  at  last!"  cried  Wriggles,  as  Winch 
paused  before  a  door.  "  It's  rather  a  roundabout  way, 
isn't  it  ?  but  it  avoids  the  crush." 

How  the  hijihwaymen  strained  their  eyea  and  fixed 
them  upon  that  door. 

No  words  could  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  revul- 
s'on  of  feeling  which  came  over  them  when,  upon  the 
<ioor  being  opened,  a  loud  murmuring  sound  reached 
tli'iir  ears,  and  they  saw  in  front  of  them  the  heads  of 
tne  lawyers,  and  tlie  dock  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.   Wriggles,  then,  had  kept  good  faith. 

He  had  not  suspected  them,  and  they  had  suffered  all 
that  torturing  suspense  for  nothing. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  he  said,  "  you  know  what  you  have 
to  do.  t  have  business  elsewhere.  Without  seeming 
to  do  so,  look  carefully  at  everybody,  and  make  your- 
eelros  acquainted — so  far  as  yju  can — with  the  features 
of  every  one  in  tlie  court." 

"  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  Jack,  "you  may  depend  upon 
US.  If  these  higiiwymen  are  here,  depend  upon  it  we'll 
find  'em  out." 

"  If  yon  do,  the  rew„»'d  will  be  glorious,"  said  Wriggles. 

Winch  closed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Wriggles  crossed  over 
to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  court. 

"  What  au  escape  !"  whispered  Jack  faintly,  into  his 
coini)anion's  ear — "  what  an  escapo  !" 

"  R'lther,"  said  Claude  :  "'but  pray  don't  speak  of  it- 
utitil  we  are  safely  outside  this  confounded  place.  I 
(liin't  feel  as  if  I   coulJ  breatbe  in  it;   besides,   we  had 


better  nob  whisper  too  much,  for  fear  Wriggles  should 
see  us  and  suspect  something." 

"  All  right,"  said  Jack  ;  "  we'll  carry  out  his  orders." 

So  saying,  both  looked  about  them  with  curiosity 
and  interest. 

Tho  proceedings  had  not  commenced,  and  so  they  were 
able  to  observe  everything  accurately. 

Of  course  their  principal  object  was  to  disoover  their 
two  companions,  Dick  Turpin  and  Tom  King. 


CHAPTER  DCXXIX. 

TOM  KINa  18  SUSPECTED  AND  FOLLOWED  BT  A  POLICE 
OFFICER. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  we  left  Tom  King  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  where  he  parted  with  his  comrade  Dick 
Turpin. 

He  loitered  about  the  waggon  for  a  minute  or  two,  in 
order  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease,  and  then  entering  the 
market,  strolled  on,  gaping  about  him  until  he  reached 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

By  observing  the  direction  he  was  taking  he  knew  quite 
well  that  he  should  get  to  Newgate  in  a  straight  line. 

Just  as  he  was  passing  under  the  archway  at  the  top 
of  Duke  Street,  he  saw  a  police  officer  leaning  idly 
againt  a  stone  post  at  the  corner. 

Tom  strolled  on,  pretending  to  take  no  particular 
notice,  and  without  he  chose  to  cross  over,  he  would  have 
to  pass  very  close  to  this  idle  police  officer. 

He  hesitated  as  t»  which  would  be  the  most  polite 
course,  and  finally  determined  to  keep  straight  on. 

The  officer  stared  him  very  hard  in  the  face  as  he 
passed, and  Tom  fancied  that  hia  suspicions  were  aroused. 

Nevertheless  he  walked  on  along  the  south  side  of  the 
open  space,  and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Tom  ventured  to  glance  behind 
him,  and  then  he  saw  the  police  officer  following  in  his 
footsteps. 

"  I  was  right,"  he  murmured.  "  The  fellow  auapecta 
me.    Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

This  was  a  troublesome  question. 

It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  it  would  never  an- 
swer to  continue  on  his  way  to  Newgate  with  a  police 
officer  at  his  heels,  and  so  'Torn  was  obliged  to  tax  his 
inventive  powers  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  find  a  means 
of  getting  out  of  his  present  difficulty. 

He  looked  all  around  him,  glancing  in  turn  at  every 
object ;  but  he  saw  nothing  suggestive  of  a  new  idea. 

A  few  steps  would  take  him  into  Chancery  Lane ;  but 
Tom  determined  not  to  enter  that  busy  thoroughfare 
until  by  some  means  or  other  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
officer's  meddlesome  interference. 

Accordingly  he  walked  about,  looking  up  at  the  tall 
houses  with  their  dirt-begrimed  windows,  and  finally 
leaning^  against  the  wall  in  the  Old  Square,  looked  up  at 
the  clock,  which  was  just  then  striking  the  hour. 

The  police  officer  in  the  most  vexatious  manner  possi- 
ble stopped  also,  and  he  also  glanced  up  at  the  clock. 

"  He's  got  his  eye  on  me  !"  said  Tom,  "  that's  certain. 
Confound  the  fellow — how  am  I  to  elude  him  ?" 

The  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  presented  a  very  busy 
appearance  that  morning'. 

Thin,  hungry-lookinsj  lawyers  were  bustling  about 
with  blue  bags  under  their  arms,  and  barristers  with  their 
long  gowns  and  wigs  were  flitting  hither  and  thither. 

"  I'd  better  not  stop  here  any  longer,"  thought  Tom. 
"  I'll  take  another  walk  round." 

He  did  so;  and  passing  under  a  kind  of  archway, 
turned  the  corner. 

For  a  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  inquisitive 
police  officer. 

Close  by  a  number  of  doors  stood  invitingly  open. 

Torn  looked  at  them,  and  then,  growing  desperate,  he 
bolted  quickly  into  one  of  the  houses. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  cross  the  threshold  and 
commence  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  before  the  police 
officer  had  time  to  emerge  from  the  archway  and  notice 
vviii^h  way  he  had  pone. 

He  would  liave  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  Tom's  dia* 
ap;}earaiic.j  by  his  own  aouteness. 

Leaving  him  to  that  difficult  task,  we  will  follow  the 
highwayman,    who,    when    he   entered    that  hou.'fe  had 
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really  no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  next  step  he  ought  to 
take. 

Fearful  lest  the  officer  should  enter  that  house,  Tom 
continued  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

He  weut  up  as  quietly  as  foot  oould  fall,  and  upon 
reaching  the  tliird-tioor  landing  he  stopped. 

"I  am  out  of  his  sight!'  lie  muttered  to  himself, 
"and  that's  not  much  after  all.  He  will  know  very  well 
that  I  have  i' '^appeared  somewhere  close  at  hand,  and 
consequently  will  keep  a  wafch  on  all  the  houses.  How 
can  I  emerge  wit'>out  bein^  seen  ? — he  may  stop  there 
for  hours  1" 

Tom's  position  was  embarrassing. 

It  was  particularly  necessary  that  he  should  avoid 
detection,  and  that  he  should  reach  Newgate  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

It  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  accomilish 
either  of  those  objects. 

"I  have  it!"  he  said  at  length.  "There's  only  that 
way.  Aha,  Mr.  Officer,  with  all  your  'cuteness,  I  think 
you're  done  for  now  !" 

Tom  was  in  high  spirits  again,  for  he  believed  that 
the  plan  he  had  thought  of  would  be  effectual  in  baffling 
his  fo«. 

What  his  scheme  was  his  acts  will  quickly  show. 

Just  before  him  was  a  small,  dirty  door,  on-  tlie  upper 
portion  of  which  was  painted  in  white  letters,  "  Mr. 
Lawson." 

Who  Mr.  Lawson  was  Tom  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Nevertheless,  lie  knocked  boldly  with  his  knuckles 
upon  the  panel  of  the  door. 

The  summons  was  answered  by  an  individual  clothed 
in  a  barrister's  robe  and  with  a  wH!te  powdered  wig  on 
his  head. 

It  seemed  ae  though  he  was  about  going  out  when 
Tom  knocked. 

"  Beg  pardon,  zur,"  said  Tom,  assuming  a  behaviour 
and  mode  of  speech  suitable  to  his  attire.  "  Be  you  Mr. 
Lawson  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "You  will  find  Mr.  Lawson 
inside." 

With  these  words,  the  barrister  walked  out  and  de- 
scended the  stairs,  while  Tom  King  passed  throujrh  tlie 
door  and  entered  a  small  room  fitted  up  like  an  office. 

At  a  table  near  the  window  a  man  was  sitting  with  a 
pile  of  papers  before  him. 

He  was  thin  and  pale,  and  had  a  nervous,  irritable 
look. 

When  Tom  entered,  he  glanced  up  from  bia  writing, 
and  jerked  out : 

"  Well  — wbll,  who  are  you  P    What  do  you  want  ?" 

Tom  adroitly  closed  the  door,  and,  observing  a  little 
brass  bolt  close  to  the  handle,  he  shot  it  in  an  instant 
into  its  socket. 

Had  there  been  the  least  colour  in  his  face,  Mr.  Law- 
eon  would  have  turned  pale.buthisconntenance  was  habi- 
tually so  white  that  no  emotion  oould  make  it  whiter. 

Nevertheless,  his  fingers  shook  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pen  fell  from  them. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  ventured  to  ask  again,  as 
Tom  King,  with  one  stride,  reached  the  table. 

"First,"  cried  the  highwayman  in  a  stern  tone,  and 
producing  a  pistol  as  he  spoke — "first,  I  require  pro- 
found silenc»;  and,  second,  that  you  at  onoe  obey  my 
commands  I" 

Mr.  Lawson  was  a  timid,  nervous  man,  awd  he  had, 
above. all  things,  the  greatest  dread  of  firearms. 

He  shrank  back  in  his  chair,  and,  holding  his  hands 
before  his  face,  as  though  they  would  bo  a  shield,  he 
cried  : 

"Don't — do^'t!  Oh!  murder!  Turn  it  the  other 
way — it  might  go  off,  or  something!" 

"It  will  go  off,  you  may  make  sure,"  said  Tom, 
"  without  you  are  silent!" 

"  I  am  silent — I  will  <lo  anything  if  yon  won't  point 
that  pistol  at  me — I  can't  bear  firearms!" 

"All  riglit!"  said  Tom,  lowering  the  point  of  his 
weapon.     "Are  yon  open  to  listen  to  reason  P" 

The  lawyer  smiled  feebly. 

"If  you  are,"  continued  Tom,  jnst  listen  to  \7hat  I 
Bay  :  I  want  assistance  of  a  certain  kind  of  you,  and  I 
will  have  it !  If  you  consent  I  will  make  yon  a  present 
of  ten  fcnineas  ;  if  you  refuse,  I  almll  shoot  you  first,  and 
help  myself  to  what  1  require  afterwards  !" 


"  State  your  wishes,"  said  Mr.  Liwoon,  holding  out 
Ids  hand  !  "if  possible  I  will  comply  with  tliein  !" 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Tom.  ''  1  thought  when 
I  first  glanced  into  your  countenanco  that  vou  would  be 
i^pen  tu  conviction.  Am  I  to  understand  that  all  is 
comfortably  settled  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  tiie  lawyer,  lidding  out  his  hand,  and 
moving  the  fingers  as  though  anxious  to  clutch  the  ten 
guineas  Tom  had  offered.  "  Any  professional  assistance 
I  can  render  shall  be  yours ;  there  is  no  need  of  any 
violent  demonstration !" 

"The  assistance  I  require  is  strictly  professional!" 
said  Tom.  "  There's  a  case  coming  on  at  the  Old  Bailey 
to-day  in  which  I  feel  deeply  interested ;  1  want  a  law- 
yer to  accompany  me  in  order  to  watch  the  case." 

"  My  dear  sir,  is  that  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  who  had 
sat  in  the  office  for  many  a  day  longing  for  a  client,  and 
he  was  overjoyed  to  think  he  had  found  one  at  last — "  is 
that  all  you  require  ?" 

"  Very  nearly." 

"  Then  why  threaten  me  with  a  pistol,  or  behave  iu 
the  violent,  eccentric  manner  you  did?" 

"Oh!  think  nothing  of  it,"  said  Tom,  "it's  only  an 
eccentric,  pleasant  way  I've  got — that's  all !" 

"  I  grant  it's  eccentric,"  said  the  lawyer,  pretending 
to  take  it  as  a  joke  ;  "  but  I  can't  say  it's  very  pleasant. 
However,  let  us  attend  to  business.  What's  the  nature 
of  the  case  you  want  me  to  watch  ?" 

"I'll  explain  all  the  particulars  to  you  as  we  walk 
along,"  said  Tom  King. 

"Very  well,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  delighted,  of  course, 
to  attend  to  any  of  your  suggestions.  Pray  command 
me  !" 

"  1  intend  to  do  bo.  Have  you  a  barrister's  gown  and 
wig?" 

"  Yes,  I  have !"  said  the  lawyer,  looking  much  sur- 
prised at  the  strangeness  of  the  request. 

"  Well,  produce  them,  now,  at  once  !" 

Mr.  Lawson  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
that  lie  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

Nevertheless,  he  retained  sufficient  self-possession  to 
enable  him  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and  go  to  a  box  upon 
which  had  been  painted  :  "  Sir  John  Scott's  estate." 

He  raised  the  lid  of  this  box,  and  Tom  then  perceived 
that  instead  of  containing  any  papers  relative  to  an  estate 
it  held  nothing  but  a  black  silk  gown  and  a  iiorsehair  wig. 

"There  they  are,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lawson.  "I  suppose 
you  wish  me  to  put  them  on  ?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Tom — "not  at  all;  quite  the 
reverse  !     I  intend  to  put  them  on  myself!" 

"  You  ?" 

"  Yes  !" 

"  For  what  reason  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  my  present  attire  ;  it's  inconvfecient — 
doesn't  suit  me  at  all !  So  look — off  it  cornea,  and  I 
mean  to  turn  lawyer!" 

Mr.  Lawson  glared  in  amazement  at  his  eccentric 
visitor. 

Tom  King  rapidly  threw  off  the  clothes  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  farmer,  and  commenced  wrapping  the 
voluminous  black  silk  gown  around  him. 

"  But,  sir — sir,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "  this  cannot  be  per- 
mitted— it  must  not  be — it  is  most  irregular!" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Tom — "  it  fits  me  toaT,  and 
it  comes  qnite  down  to  my  toea  !  The  robe  must  be 
rather  long  for  you,  Mr.  Lawson." 

"  Sir,  I  tell  you  I  cannot  permit  this — I  will  not  per- 
mit it — I  will  shout  for  help!" 

"No  yon  won't,"  said  Tom,  quietly  taking  the  pistol 
from  his  pocket  again,  and  cocking  it — "no,  you  won't; 
you  will  think  better  of  your  intention  !  Take  a  second 
thouKht!" 

The  lawyer  did,  and  remainea  silent. 

"  Now,"  cried  Tom,  "  I  will  give  you  a  few  words  of 
explanation  !  Pay  attention  !  I  am  a  desperate  man, 
r  duced  to  desperate  straits!  I  am  in  danger,  but  don't 
intend  to  remain  so  if  I  can  help  it;  I  will  tell  yon  what 
I  rpqnire,  and  yon  can  take  your  choice !  That  dress 
which  I  have  just  east  off  is  a  mere  dipguise ;  I  have 
been  suspected  and  followed  !  You  understand  it  was 
necessary  I  should  obtain  a  change  of  apparel,  and  1 
have  done  so  !" 

Tom  settled  the  wig  on  his  head  as  he  spoko.  and  then 
looked  very  much  like  a  barrister  indeed. 
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"  1  have  no  doubt,"  continued  Tom,  "  that  the  person 
■who  Buspeota  me  is  watching  down  below  in  the  square. 
He  will  expect  to  see  someone  dressed  in  those  cli)thes. 
Being  attired  thus,  I  shall  escape  his  notice.  If  I  conld 
truBt  you,  I  would  leave  you  here  ;  but  as  I  can't,  you 
Bixist  come  with  me  !  Put  on  your  hat ;  I  will  take  hold 
of  your  arm,  and  we  will  go  to  Newgate  together." 

"  I  won't !"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  assuming  as  much  de- 
icrmination  as  he  could.  "  I  won't — I  refuse,  and 
'..here's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Tom.  "  If  you  won't  go  with  me 
1  shall  be  forced  to  leave  you  here  !  Only  one  kind  of 
aien  keep  secrets — you're  not  one  of  them ;  but  I  intend 
to  make  you." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  the  highwayman  with  unfeigned 
dismay. 

"  The  only  kind  of  men  who  keep  a  secret,"  continued 
Tom,  "  are  dead  men;  so,  if  I  leave  you  behind,  I  shall 
leave  yon  a  dead  man  ;  I  shall  shut  your  body  up  in  that 
supboard ;  I  shall  lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  my 
pocket;  I  shall  stick  a  piece  of  paper  on  one  of  the 
panels,  and  write  on  it :  '  Return  next  week.*  By  that 
time  I  shall  be  far  enough  off  and  safe,  bo  that  when 
they  find  your  body  it  won't  signify  to  me  in  the  least !" 


CHAPTER  DCXXX. 

RELATES   HOW   TOM   KINO  AND   DICK  TUBPIN  OAINBD 
ADMISSION   TO   THE   COURT, 

The  perspiration  of  intense  fear  started  out  in  large 
beads  upon  the  countenance  ef  Mr.  Lawson. 

It  made  him  feel  cold  and  clammy  all  over  to  hear 
Tom  speak  5n  the  awful  manner  he  did  about  the  oon- 
oealment  or  discovery  of  his  body. 

Hia  knees  ehook  under  him,  and  he  would  oertainly 
have  lost  the  power  of  supporting  himself  had  he  not 
sank  down  in  an  undignified  manner  npon  the  top  of 
one  of  the  boxes. 

"  You  see,"  said  Tom,  "  I  am  generous — I  give  you 
the  opportunity  of  making  your  choice — it  is  quite  in- 
different to  me  which  way  you  decide,  though,  to  be 
precise,  I  would  rather  not  have  the  trouble  of  putting 
you  out  of  the  world  !" 

Mr.  Lawson  groaned. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Tom,  "I  have  no  time  to  spare ! 
Will  you  accompany  me  to  Newgate,  keep  my  secret, 
and  receive  ten  guineas  for  your  trouble  ?  Or  will  you 
refuse,  and  be  shot  through  the  head,  and  locked  up  in 
that  cupboard  ?" 

"  I— I  consent !"  gasped  the  lawyer — "  I  consent !  I 
have  the  law  on  my  aide !  I  consent  through  bodily 
fear !" 

"Yery  good,"  said  Tom;  "I  don't  want  to  irritate 
your  nerves  by  the  eight  of  this  pistol,  so  I  shall  hold  it 
□nder  the  gown,  just  so.  Now  arise,  put  on  your  hat, 
and  follow  me!" 

Mr.  Lawson  rose,  and  going  to  another  box  which 
professed  to  contain  the  documents  pertaining  to  some 
one  else's  estate,  he  produced  a  hat  and  a  coat. 

He  threw  off  the  jacket  he  had  been  wearing,  and  put 
these  articles  on. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Tom.  "  Ab  an  earnest,  take 
'these  five  guineas — yon  shall  have  the  remainder  before 
the  day  is  over." 

Mr.  Lawson  was  very  poor. 

He  had  sat  in  his  chamber  waiting  for  clients  for  many 
a  long  weary  day,  and  how  it  was  he  continued  to  exist 
without  any  visible  means  of  support  would  have  been  a 
mystery  in  any  otlier  place  than  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Hie  thin,  wasted  form,  however,  clearly  showed  that 
he  took  but  little  nourishment,  and  it  was  this  tliat  had 
reduced  him  to  his  present  pitiable  state  of  nervousiiesa 
and  terror. 

Tom  King  put  his  hand  under  the  lawyer's  arm  in 
quite  a  loving  way. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lawson,  the  case  is  very  plain  ;  here's 
the  pistol  handy  in  my  grasp— I  could  raise  it  in  an  in- 
etant.    Ton  understand  that?" 

Mr.  Lawson  nodded. 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  descend  the  ataira  with  me,  with 
my  hand  on  your  arm,  just  as  it  is  now.  In  the  same 
way  I  wunt  you  to  walk  through  the  square  out  into 
Chancery  Lane;  then  we  will  get  a  hackney-coach  and 
drive  to  Newgate.    I  eha'n't  let  you  quit  my  aide  during 


the  whole  of  the  day  ;  but,  above  all  things,  bear  this  in 
mind  :  Yon  may  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
some  opportanity  of  crying  out  that  I  am  some  desperate 
character  in  disguise,  and  that  I  am  holding  yon  in  thrall. 
I  grant  that  such  an  opportunity  may  occur,  and  that 
you  would  be  able  to  avail  yourself  of  it;  but  do  yon 
know  what  would  be  the  consequences  P" 

Mr,  Lawson  made  no  reply. 

"1  will  tell  yon,"  said  Tom — "you  might  ensure  my 
detection — you  might  get  me  into  serious  trouble  ;  but 
mark  this  :  Before  yon  could  finish  your  speech,  or  be- 
fore anyone  conld  lay  hands  on  me,  I  should  have  time 
to  raise  this  pistol  and  blow  your  head  off — so  you  aee 
that  although  you  may  draw  attention  to  me  and  get  me 
captured,  still  it  will  be  at  the  price  of  your  life.  Do 
you  understand  that?" 

"I — I  do  !"  gasped  Mr.  Lawson.  "Your  words 
freeze  my  blood.  However,  I've  got  tlie  five  gnineaa  ;  I 
am  a  poor  and  needy  man  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  five 
guineas  more,  ao  yon  may  put  np  your  piatol  and  tiestt 
me  with  perfect  confidence  !" 

Tom  shook  hia  head. 

"No,"  he  cried,  "I  sha'n't  do  anything  of  the  kind — 
I  ahall  trust  yon  just  as  far  as  I  am  obliged,  but  not  a 
bit  further.  As  collaternl  security,  I  shall  hold  this 
pistol  as  you  see  it  now.  Observe  it's  on  f  iill-cock,  and 
carefully  primed.  Now,  then,  are  you  ready  to  descend 
the  Btairs  ?" 

"  Quite  !"  gasped  Mr.  Lawson — "  quite !" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  atraugely-assorted  paii 
emerged  on  to  the  landing. 

Then  the  lawyer  closed  the  door  again,  locked  it,  and 
placed  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

Arm-in-arm  they  descended  the  old  wooden  stairoaae, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  tiiemselves  at  the  top  of  the 
place  leading  from  the  front  door  into  the  square. 

Tom  gave  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and,  there,  sure 
enough, a  few  paces  off,  stood  the  suspicious  police-officer. 

He  just  gave  a  glance  at  the  two  figures  and  no  more. 

He  was  on  the  look-out  for  someone  in  the  dress  of  a 
farm  labourer,  and  it  never  entered  his  active  and  in- 
telligent brain  that  the  suspected  person  might  obtain 
a  change  of  apparel. 

Accordingly  Tom  King  turned  the  corner,  and  walked 
under  the  archway  unsuspected,  while  the  police-officer 
still  remained  in  the  old  position,  keeping  a  preter- 
natnrally  sharp  look-out. 

Either  Mr.  Lawson  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  ten 
guineas,  or  else  Tom  King  had  obtained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  him,  for  he  never  ventured  to  make  the 
least  resistance,  or  to  behave  in  a  manner  calculated  tc 
attract  the  attention  of  passers-by. 

True  to  hia  promise,  Tom  hailed  a  hackuoy-ioaoh  at 
soon  as  ttiey  reached  Chancery  Lane. 

In  this  they  seated  themselves,  and  Mr.  Lnwson  gave 
the  order  to  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Newgate. 

Believing  all  lawyers  to  be  treacherous  by  disposition. 
Tom  King  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  his  new  companion. 

In  a  few  moments  the  coach  stopped  in  front  of  thaJ 
door  down  the  court-yard  attached  to  the  Sessions  House 
through  which  the  lawyers  gain  admittance  to  the  court. 

How  much  Tom  pave  the  ooacliraan  Mr.  Lawson  did 
not  know,  but  conjectured  that  it  must  have  been  a 
liberal  sum,  for  the  driver  touched  his  hat,  and  said : 
"  Thank  you,  sir!"  in  quite  a  respectful  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  LawBon  appeared  to  be  known  to  the  officials, 
and  the  dress  which  Tom  King  had  on  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  his  admission. 

Arm-in-arm  as  before,  they  walked  along  the  corridor, 
np  a  staircase,  and  then  through  a  door  into  the  court. 

Business  had  not  commenced,  and  Tom  King,  aftei 
glancing  round  him  for  a  moment,  said  : 

"  We'll  sit  down  here,  Mr.  Lawson— this  is  a  place 
that  will  suit  me  admirably." 

*'  But  it  will  look  strange,"  said  the  lawyer,  "for  you 
to  stay  here — you  ought  to  go  and  take  your  seat  at 
thp  table." 

"  No,"  said  Tom  ;  "I  would  rather  stop  whero  I  am. 
I  fancy  I  am  in  less  danger  of  discovery.  Now  then,  all 
yon  have  got  to  do  is  to  sit  here  Q\iietly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  trial  is  over  you  shall  have  your  other  five  gnineaa." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  lawyer  nnd  the  highway- 
man sat  down  side  by  side  upon  a  wooden  bench. 

Tom  King  leaned  back,  crossed  hie  legs,  and  then,  with 
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ftu  air  of  easy   assurance,  allowed  his  eyes  to  travel  all 
over  the  oourfc, 

Haviug  thus  brought  Tom  King  into  the  court,  we 
will  leave  him  there. 

How  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude  Duval  gained 
admittance  we  have  already  described,  and  nothing 
more  remains  for  us  to  do  than  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
tlie  narrative  at  that  point  when  Dick  Turpin  was 
stopped  lialf-way  up  the  staircase  by  the  police  ofllcei.' 
at  the  little  wicket  gate. 

Dick  played  his  part  to  perfection,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected for  a  siu^le  moment  that  he  was  other  than  he 
seemed  to  be. 

His  awkward,  clumsy  movements,  and  his  broad 
country  dialect  amused  tbe  little  group  standing  round 
liim  amazingly. 

"Then  you're  not  a  witness  ?"  said  the  police  officer. 

"  Oh,  hain't  I !"  said  Dick.  "  Well — here's  of  course 
axin'  yer  pardon,  for  it  isn't  for  the  loiks  of  me  to  know 
better  nor  you,  sir, — but  I  ha'  witnessed  many  things 
in  my  time,  I  have." 

The  officer  and  people  laughed,  and  the  one  at  the 
gate  said : 

"  But  have  you  come  here  as  a  witness  ?- — that's  what 
I  want  to  know." 

"In  coorse  I  have." 

"Then,  why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first.-"  said  the 
officer,    "  Now,  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  witness  ?" 

"  Why,  I  be  agoin'  to  witness  the  trial  o'  Dick  Tar- 
pin's  wife — that  be,  sir,  of  coorse,  if  you'll  let  me 
through  this  here  little  wooden  gaate." 

Tbere  was  another  laugh  at  this,  and  then  the  police 
officer,  who  was  quite  in  a  j^ood  humour,  said: 

"Well,  I  understand  what  you  mean;  and  as  you 
have  walked  such  a  many  miles,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
disappoint  you.  Go  on  up  the  steps — you'll  find  another 
officer  above,  but  you  will  have  to  tickle  his  ear,  or  he 
won't  let  you  go  any  further." 

"  Here's  many  thanks  to  yow,  sir,"  said  Dick,  bowing 
and  scraping — "  many  thanks  ;  I  do  woundily  want  to 
hear  this  trial," 

"Go  on,  then,"  said  the  officer,  who  had  opened  the 
gate  to  allow  Dick  to  pass  through,  "and  mind,  when 
you  get  to  the  top,  that  you  tickle  his  ear," 

"  Oh,  all  right !"  said  Dick.  "  I  know  very  well  what 
that  means.     I'll  tickle  him  when  I  get  up !" 

Thereupon,  with  an  awkward,  clumsy  movement  of  al  1 
Iiis  limbs,  and  with  his  hobnail  boots  clattering  on  the 
stone  steps,  Dick  made  his  way  up  to  the  landing  above. 

Upon  gaining  it  he  saw  an  officer  before  him,  standini; 
as  a  kind  of  sentinel  at  the  door. 

The  officer  had  heard  the  conversation  that  had  gone 
on  down  below,  and  had  communicated  with  the  officer 
at  the  wicket  by  means  of  dumb  motions. 

"'  Here's  axin'  yer  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dick,  taking  oEf 
his  hat  and  bowing  after  every  word — "  here's  axin' 
yer  pardon,  sir,  and  I  hopes  aa  how  yow'U  let  a  poor 
body  goo  in." 

The  officer  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  t'other  chap  below  told  me  as  how  yow'd  lot 
me  goo  in  if  I'd  tickle  yer  ear.  Now,  how  would  yer 
like  yer  ear  tickling,  sir." 

The  police-officer  looked  right  un  at  the  ceiling. 

Turpin  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes  and  gazed 
upwards  also. 

The  officer  extended  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  way,  acd 
moved  his  fingers  rapidly  up  and  down. 

But  Dick  pretended  not  to  see  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then,  happening  to  look  down,  he  pretended 
to  catch  sisrht  for  the  first  time  of  the  officer's  out- 
stretched hand. 

Dick  placed  both  his  hands  on  his  thighs  and  laughed. 

"  He,  ho  !  that  be  a  srood  joke  now.  Tickle  yer  ear  ! 
Oh,  I'll  tickle  liim  !  Now,  if  yow'd  ha'  said,  '  Tickle 
yer  mouth,'  I  should  ha'  known  what  yow  meant." 

Dick  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  long  while,  ftad  at 
last  produced  a  shilling.      < 

"  "There,"  ho  said,  "  taake  tlia  that  be  a  whole  day's 
earnin's,  that  be.  Howaumiver,  taake  it,  for  I  dr 
•woundily  want  to  hear  the  trial." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  the  officer,  pocketing  the  shilling, 
"  through  that  door,  and  mind  you  don't  make  a  noise 
vhen  you  get  inside,  or  else  they'll  turn  you  out." 

"  Oh.  I'll  be  as  dumb  as  tli'  parson's  pig,"  said  Dick. 


"  How  dumb  is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  just  bein'  aa  dumb  as  dumb  can  be,  and 
never  openin'  yer  mouth." 

The  officer  laughed,  and  Dick,  turning  round,  passed 
through  the  door  into  the  court. 

He  found  himself  in  a  kind  of  semi-darkness,  and 
then,  with  a  suddenness  which  was  magical,  a  most  re- 
markable change  swept  over  his  countenance. 

It  became  grave  and  sad,  and  full  of  care  and  anxiety. 

His  heart  beat,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  take  a  good  look  at  the  scene  that  was  spread 
out  before  him. 


CHAPTER    DC-XXXI. 

THE  FOUR  HIGHWAYMEN  RECOGNIZE  EACH  OTHER, 
AUTDTHE  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION  DELIVEUS 
HIS  OPENING  SPEECH. 

The  interior  of  the  court-house  in  the  Old  Bailey  was 
familiar  enough  to  Dick  Turpin,  and  so,  with  a  kind  of 
instinct,  he  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  tire 
feloa's  dock. 

A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  his  lips. 

Mand  was  not  there,  though  doubtless  she  would  soon 
make  her  appearance,  for  there  was  that  bustle  in  the 
place  which  is  always  noticeable  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings. 

Dick's  eyes  were  dim,  and  he  dashed  his  hand  impa- 
tiently aoioss  them. 

Now  that  he  fairly  stood  within  the  court  a  deep  sha< 
dow  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  his  soul,  and  strive  as 
he  would  he  could  not  dissipate  it. 

A  heavy  gloom — a  kind  of  presentiment  that  some- 
thing of  a  dreadful  character  was  about  to  happen — 
oppressed  his  spirits. 

He  was  anxious,  too.  with  respect  to  his  companions, 
and  he  began  to  look  around  him  in  the  hope  of  finding 
them. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  darkness  caused  by  the  shadow  of  a  projecting 
gallery,  Dick  determined  to  seat  himself. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  door,  and 
also  of  being  able  to  command  a  view  of  every  part  of 
the  court. 

As  an  occupation  for  his  thoughts,  he  allowed  his  eyes 
to  rest  upon  the  countenance  of  every  person  visible. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  this  task,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  comrades  had  not  arrived,  he  perceived 
a  door  open,  and  then  Mr.  Wriggles  and  two  other 
police  officers  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

He  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  these  two  officers 
were  his  disguised  companions. 

Presently,  however,  Mr.  Wriggles  moved  away,  and 
then  Dick  saw  them  each  close  one  eye. 

His  heart  gave  one  sudden  bound. 

"How  rash!"  he  muttered.  "But  no  matter,  it 
seems  all  is  well !" 

He  closed  his  own  eye,  according  to  arrangement, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  ho  had 
been  recognized. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  discover  Tom  King,  and 
then  his  anxieties  upon  that  score  would  be  at  an  end. 

Looking  round,  he  at  length  perceived  a  barrister 
who  had  one  eye  closed. 

This,  he  thought  at  first,  could  not  be  his  companion, 
because  ho  had  left  him  in  another  disguise. 

But,  upon  looking  more  closely  into  his  features, 
Dick  at  last  found  that  the  supposed  barrister  was 
indeed  Tom  King. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  account  for  the  metamorphosis. 

Then,  turning  his  head,  he  saw  the  two  police  officers 
standing  near  him. 

They  were  only  able  to  exchange  a  few  words. 

He  pointed  out  Tom  King. 

In  return  they  told  him  tliat  Mr.  Wriggles  was  under 
the  impression  that  they  would  all  visit  the  court,  aiul 
that  he  had  atinounced  his  intention  of  submitting 
everyone  to  a  close  scrutiny  as  tlie.y  departed. 

They  were  now  silent,  and  moved  away.  ♦' 

Further  conversation  would  have  been  dangerous 
and  provocative  of  suspicion. 

At  this  moment  the  cnurt  was  opened  in  due  and  im* 
posing  form  by  the  cliief  usher. 

The  judge  was  seated  in  Lis  accustomed  place 
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The  jury  were  pauked  into  the  jury-box. 

The  usual  preliuiinaries  were  then  goue  through. 

Dick's  heart  beat  loud  and  fast. 

At  length,  after  such  a  long  separation,  his  eyes  wore 
about  to  be  gladdened  wiRi  the  sight  of  the  being  he 
loveJ  a  thousand  times  better  than  his  own  life. 

But  under  what  "iroamatances  was  the  meeting  about 
to  take  place? 

-  He  was  going  to«ee  her  standing  in  the  felon's  dock, 
overcome  by  confusion  and  shame. 

And  this  was  his  own  doing — his  own  fault. 

lie  had  much  to  reproach  himself  with. 

He  longed  to  get  nearer  to  the  bar— he  wished  to 
stand  near  her  in  the  hour  of  tiial. 

Bat  he  feared  to  move. 

He  knew  full  well  that  the  eyes  of  true  love  are  not 
easily  blinded. 

Maud  would  recognize  him  where  a  thousand  others 
wonld  fail  to  do  so. 

Upon  gaining  the  bar,  her  eyes  would  undoubtedly 
wander  around  her. 

If  she  oaaght  sight  of  Dick,  eome  change  would  surely 
sweep  over  her  features. 

It  might  be  trifling,  but  Mr.  Wriggles,  with  his  lynx 
eyes,  would  be  watching  her. 

Not  the  movementof  a  muscle  wonld  esoape  his  notice, 
and  if  her  countenance  changed  ever  so  little,  ho  would 
look  upon  it  as  confirmatory  of  his  suspioions — he  would 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  highwaymen  were  pre- 
sent among  the  crowd. 

Wisely,  therefore,  Dick  retained  his  position,  and 
watched  for  her  cooiing. 

His  suspense  was  soon  ended. 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  among  the  pereons 
in  the  court. 

Then  was  heard  the  rustle  of  female  garments,  and 
the  next  moment  Maud  made  her  appearance  in  the 
court. 

The  judge  carefully  adjusted  his  spring  spectacles. 

The  counsel  and  barristers  fixed  their  eye-glasses. 

The  jury  stared,  nudged  each  other,  and  made  re- 
marks.   AH  saw  her  but  Turpin. 

From  his  gaze  she  was  hidden  by  a  haze  of  tears. 

Soon,  however,  his  eyes  cleared,  and  then  he  saw  her 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever  he  had  seen  her  in 
hia  life  before. 

He  could  scarcely  control  the  inclination  to  hold  out 
bis  arms  towards  her. 

At  first  her  face  was  pale. 

Then  finding  so  many  eyes  riveted  upon  her,  she 
turned  scarlet,  and  hung  down  her  head  in  confusion. 

Mastering  her  emotions,  and  endeavouring  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  ordeal  through  which  she  was 
about  to  pass,  Maud  raised  her  head  once  niore. 

She  was  now  as  pale  as  death. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  describe  the 
interior  of  the  court-house,  which  was  different  to  the 
one  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  then  the  custom  to  strew  the  front  of  the  dock 
with  various  kinds  of  herbs. 

In  order,  too,  that  the  prisoner's  face  might  be  seen 
with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  distinctness,  a 
large  mirror  or  reflector  was  fixed  upon  two  supports, 
and  inclined  to  a  certain  angle,  so  as  to  cause  the  light 
to  fall  upon  the  person  at  the  bar. 

Every  change  of  countenance — every  expression  of 
the  features  or  movement  of  the  muscles  could  be  seen 
with  a  plainness  absolutely  astounding,  and  by  this 
means  the  judge  and  jury  were  often  able  to  come  to  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner. 

This  pale,  white,  spectral  light  caused  Maud  to  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  a  murmur 
of  admiration  arq«.efrom  the  lips  of  the  persons  present 
in  the  court 

Her  delicateiy-cniselled  features  looked  lovely  in  the 
extreme,  though  at  the  same  time  the  mirror  displayed 
to  tlie  eye.^  of  Turpin  the  change  in  her  appearance 
which  her  iiaprisonment  had  caused. 

Slio  was  much  thinner — her  cheeks  had  lost  tlreir 
roundness,  and  her  hands  looked  thin  and  wasted. 

Her  eyes  glittered  with  unnatural  brightness,  and 
under  thoin  were  dark,  livid  marks,  caused  by  suffer- 
iiig  and  tears. 


Siie  looked  around  at  the  uiauy  faces,  but  Jailed  to 
see  one  that  she  recognized, 

Sialy,  siie  bent  her  head. 

The  <Jlerk  of  the  Arraigns  then  rose. 

He  read  over  the  indictment  rapidly. 

All  that  Maud  could  comprehend  was  that  she  wae 
charged  with  aiding,  abetting,  and  succouring  a  despe- 
rate offender  against  the  laws,  to  wit,  Dick  Turpin,  the 
highwayman. 

Then,  turning  over  the  documents,  the  clerk  said,  in 
a  business-like  tone  : 

"  Maud  Gouldman,  do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty 
to  this  indictment  ?" 

The  poor  girl  gasped  painfully  for  breathy 

Her  colour  came  and  went. 

At  last,  with  great  diflSoulty,  she  managed  to  articu- 
late the  words : 

"  Not  guilty !" 

The  plea  was  duly  recorded,  and  the  trial  commenced. 

Had  the  four  highwaymen  been  standing  up  to  take 
their  trial,  they  could  not  have  listened  with  greater 
suspense  or  eagerness  to  all  that  was  said. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  tlien  rose. 

There  was  an  immediate  silence. 

Even  the  officials  of  the  prison  prepared  to  attend  to 
every  syllable. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  settled  his  gown,  and 


"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — 

"  You  will  admit  that  to-day  I  am  called  upon  by  duty 
to  perform  a  somewhat  unpleasant  task.  But  I  will  not 
shrink  from  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  youth  and  beauty  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  this  criminal  court ;  but  these  per- 
sonal advantages  must  be  no  excuse  for  guilt. 

"The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  charged  with  a  very 
serious  offence.  1 1  is  that  of  hiding  and  abetting  a  felon 
— a  felon,  too,  of  no  ordinary  character — no  other,  in- 
deed, than  that  desperate  villain,  Dick  Turpin,  the 
highwayman." 

A  slight  hiss  arose  from  the  spectators. 

The  crier  bawled  for  silence  until  he  was  quite  red  in 
the  face. 

At  length  order  was  restored,  aud  the  counsel  con- 
tinued : 

"My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  conceive  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  expatiate  upon  the  many 
d'>predations  committed  by  this  notorious  highwayman. 
With  his  gang,  they  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  have 
almost  put  a  stop  to  travelling  after  dark.  Not  a  single 
road  round  the  metropolis  is  safe.  Considering  all  that 
has  been  done— the  measures  taken — the  precautions 
adopted — this  does,  indeed,  seem  most  extraordinary  ? 
It  seems  impossible — iunredible  ! — yet,  nevertheless,  it 
is  the  case,  as  almost  every  person  in  this  court  at  the 
present  moment  can  testify. 

"  Now,  does  it  not  strike  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  it  is  very  singular  that  these  highwaymen  are  able 
to  set  his  Majesty's  officers  at  defiance  ?  It  brings  the 
whole  police  force  into  disgrace,  aud  well  it  might — but 
the  officers  are  powerless  to  help  themselves. 

"My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,— It  may  not 
strike  you  what  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things.  The  explanation,  however,  is  most  simple.  The 
fact  is,  the  highwaymen  have  numerous  confederates, 
aiders,  abettors,  people  who  are  wholly  devoted  to 
them,  and  whose  special  duty  is  to  screen  them  from 
the  officers  of  justice. 

"  Tliis  is  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  now  you  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  inefficiency  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken. 
"Mylordandgeutlemenof  thejury,— AtiU^inistrators 
of  the  law,  and  as  private,  peaceful,  hard-?rorking  citizens 
I  ask  you  whether  this  st.ate  of  tilings  can  be  allowed  to 
continue?  You  will  say  'certainly  not — this  state  of 
things  must  be  altered  ' — bat  how,  gentlemen — how  ? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  course,  and  that 
is  a  simple  one.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  Let 
the  officers  of  justice  busy  themselves  by  lookint?  around 
and  apprehending  every  person  who  has  been  known  to 
assist  this  gang  if  highwaymen.  Let  them  be  brought 
before  this  cou  ?t — let  them  receive  the  full  penalty 
which  the  law  eilows  in  such  a  case. 

"Not  only  will  the  highwaymen  be  deprived  of  their 
assiatanta  by  the  adoption  of  this  course,  but  their  otbt'2 
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confederates — with  the  fate  of  their  oooipanious  before 
their  eyes — will  refuse  to  aid  them  any  longer.  When 
once  this  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about,  rely  npou  it, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  rei^;!!  of  these  highwaymen 
will  be  over  and  at  an  end. 

"  I  have  made  these  explani»oory  remarks  beoauae  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  press  for  a  oonviotion  in  this 
case,  in  spite  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  prisoner 
which  might  load  your  judgments  astray.  These  quali- 
fioations  must  not  be  admitted  as  indemnifioatory.  Jus- 
ties  should  be  blind.  I  shall  call  witnesses  before  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  will  prore  most  incontesta- 
bly  that  on  many  occasions  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
screened  Dick  Turpiu  and  his  companions  from  justice. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — Before  I  con- 
olnde  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  defence  set  up  by  the 
prisoner,  whan  brought  up  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow 
Sti-eet,  was  that  she  was  wedded  to  Dick  Turpin. 

"  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  case,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
oerned,  will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  in 
ft  position  to  prove  that  she  extended  the  same  succour 
and  assistance  to  the  other  members  of  the  gang  as  she 
did  to  Dick  Turpin  himself. 

"  If  so,  you  will  see  at  once  that  she  still  continues 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  This,  my  lord  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  is  all  that  I  intend  to  trouble  you  with. 

"  I  now  propose  to  call  witnesses  before  you,  who  will 
depose  to  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you.  My  last 
words  being  an  earnest  entreaty  that  you  will  not  allow 
the  youth,  the  beauty  —  tiie  feminine  beauty — or  the 
tears  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  operate  unduly  upon 
your  minds  to  the  subversion  of  jus' ice  !" 

V\rith  these  words,  the  counsel  for  the  proseoation  sat 
down. 

His  face  wore  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I 
rather  think  I  have  said  something  deoidedly  clever ; 
let  the  counsel  for  the  defence  get  over  that  if  he  can  '." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  in  the  proceedings,  Maud 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  thronged  into  her  eyes. 

She  was  growing  terrified  ;  and  well  she  might,  for 
the  speech  made  by  the  counsel  for  tho  proaeoution  was 
in  every  way  calculated  to  alarm  her. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXII. 

IM  WHICH  MR.  WRIGGLES  IS  EXAMINED  AND  CROSS- 
EXAMINED,  AND  IN  WHICH  THE  COUNSEL  FOR  THE 
DEFENCE  MAKES  AN  ABLE  SPEECH  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE   PiaSONEK  AT   THE   BAR. 

The  junior  counsel,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
questioning  the  witnesses,  now  rose. 

He  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform. 

"  Call  Mr.  Wriggles  !"  he  cried. 

There  was  a  slight  bustle  near  the  door  of  the  court, 
and  then  the  chief  ofiBoer  made  his  appearance. 

He  walked  rapidly  towards  the  witness-box,  deposited 
his  hat  on  <he  table,  shut  the  little  door  in  front  of  him, 
and  took  the  oath  to  speak  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  in  a  very  matter-of-faot,  basines3°like  way 
indeed. 

"Your  name  is  Wriggles,  I  presume?"  said  the 
junior  counsel. 

"It  is?" 

"  What  are  you  ?" 

"  Chief  of  police,  at  Bow  Street." 

*'  Very  good.    Now  look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  did  so. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

'•  Maud,  I  believe  ;  though  I  could  not  swear  to  it.' 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  only  a  recollection  of  having  heard 
her  called  by  that  name,  and  shouldn't  like  to  swear  to 
anything  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  !" 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Wriggles ;  your  caution  does  you 
great  credit." 

Mr.  Wrig'^les  made  a  low  bow,  and  waited  for  the 
next  question  to  be  put. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough,"  said  the  junior  counsel, 
"  to  give  us  all  tho  information  you  cao  respecting  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ?" 


"  Perhaps  if  I  tell  all,"  eaid  Mr.  Wriggles,  "  I  ihould 
take  up  too  much  valuable  time." 

"You  have  had  some  experiunce,"  said  the  junior 
counsel ;  "  we  will  leave  it  to  you.  Do  not  say  any- 
thing you  consider  superfluous." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Tlien  I  will  just  say  that  I  hap- 
pened to  become  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  a  long 
time  ago.  The  circumstances  I  will  not  mention. 
After  Dick  Turpin's  daring  escape  from  Newgate,  ho 
went  to  a  house  where  the  prisoner  then  resided,  and 
galloped  off  with  her.  Since  then  they  have  nearly 
always  been  in  company  with  each  other,  and  the  pri- 
soner on  many  occasions  has  enabled  Dick  Turpin  to 
escape,  either  by  giving  him  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  pi^lice-officers,  or  by  concealing  hiu)." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Wriggles — that's  explicit  enough. 
I  suppose  you  are  prepared  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
what  you  have  said  ?" 

"  I  have  just  sworn  to  it,"  said  Wriggles.  "  It'» 
perfectly  true,  and,  if  necessary,  I  might  enter  much 
deeper  into  the  details." 

"  And  so  you  thought  yourself  justified  in  applying 
for  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  did.  It  was  granted  to  me,  and  1  captured  her  at 
a  farm-house  some  distance  from  London,  since  which 
time  she  has  been  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  !" 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Wriggles — I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  did  not  attempt  to  descend  from  the 
witness-box,  for  he  guessed  he  would  be  submitted  to  a 
cross-examination. 

He  was  not  deceived. 

A  barrister  rose  who  had  been  retained  for  the  defence 
by  Mr.  Lazenby,  who  intended  to  act  honestly  by  the 
highwaymen,  and  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  Maud  if  it 
was  possible. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  "  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.-  Do  you  speak  according  to  your 
own  personal  knowledge,  when  you  say  that  the  prisoner 
has  aided  and  abetted  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  1  do." 

"  Then,  such  being  the  case,  I  shall  require  you  to  give 
me  the  particulars.  Can  you  mention  any  one  occasion 
on  which  she  committed  the  offence  laid  tu  her  charge  ?" 

"  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles;  "I  can  mention  a  very 
palpable  case  indeed,  whioh  was  witnessed  not  only  by 
myself  but  by  several  men  who  were  with  me." 

"  Describe  it  to  the  court,  then  !" 

"  Prom  information  I  received,  I  went  to  an  old,  de- 
serted mansion  on  the  Finchley  Road,  wliere  I  believed 
the  highwaymen  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  I  found 
tliere  only  Dick  Turpin  and  the  prisoner  at  tho  bar. 
Several  of  my  men  were  slain,  but  we  failed  to  capture 
either.  Both  rode  off  upon  Dick  Turpin's  horse,  better 
known  as  Black  Bess." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then,  Mr.  Wriggles  ?" 

"As  quickly  as  I  could  I  set  forward  in  pursuit,  and 
at  length,  after  going  many  miles,  discovered  them,  not 
long  after  sunrise,  on  the  high-road." 

"  Pray  go  on,  and  put  your  narrative  into  as  few 
words  as  you  can." 

"Very  well,  then.  Well,  I  saw  Dick  Turpin — who, 
refusing  to  surrender,  had  been  fired  at — I  say  I  saw 
Dick  Turpin  lying  on  tho  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway.  Near  him  stood  Black  Bess  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar." 

"  You  saw  all  this  yourself,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  there  were  several  police  officers  with  me 
who  saw  it  too.  We  plied  both  whip  and  spur,  and 
made  the  best  speed  we  possibly  could,  for  we  believed 
that  the  capture  of  Dick  Turpin  was  now  quite  certain." 

"  Well,  well— go  on  !" 

"To  our  astonishment,  however,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  raised  up  the  body  of  Dick  Turpin,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  managed  to  place  him  on  to  the  back  of  his  steed. 
She  then  mounted  afterwards ;  and  although  we  made 
every  exertion,  they  set  off  at  such  a  furious  galloji  as 
to  outdistance  us,  for  our  horses  were  jaded.  Still,  if 
she  had  not  achieved  this  feat  we  should  certainly  have 
made  Dick  Turpin  prisoner,  for  he  was  unconscious 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost." 

"So  that's  your  case,  is  it,  Mr.  Wrig;,'les  ?  You're 
,  quite  sure  you  would  have  captured  li«m  had  not  tli» 
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prisoner  at  the  bar  performed  the  very  easy  feat  of  lift- 
ing an  insensible  man  on  to  the  baok  of  a  horse  ?" 

"  You  speak  doubtfully,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  "  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it — it  seems  very  strange.  Luckily, 
howoTer,  at  least  halt  a  dozen  police-officers  saw  it  as 
well  as  myself !" 

"And  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  best  authenticated 
case  you  can  call  toJour  recollection  ?"  said  the  counsel 
for  the  defence. 

"  I  could  recollect  more  if  necessary — but  I  hope  that 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  Court.  Half  a  dozen  men  will 
at  once  step  into  this  witness-box  and  swear  to  the 
truth  of  all  I  have  just  said  !" 

"  Very  good— that  will  do  !  You  may  stand  down  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you  any 
further^" 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  resumed  his  seat,  and  Mr. 
Wrieglea  stepped  out  of  the  witaesB-boz, 
ire..l3&.<-BLACK  Bbm. 
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Six  other  police-officers  were  then  called  who  had 
been  in  company  with  Mr.  Wriggles  on  the  morning  in 
question. 

They  all  corroborated  every  particular  of  his  evidence. 

The  account  they  gave  of  the  transaction  was  un- 
varying.   -. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  thought  it  needless  to  ask 
them  any  questions,  so  they  were  one  by  one  by  the 
prosecutor's  counsel  allowed  to  stand  down. 

"  Have  you  any  more  witnesses  to  call  ?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"  None,  my  lord  !  I  imagine  that  is  quuo  sufficient. 
To  my  mind,  the  case  is  clearly  proved.  Here  is  the 
prisoner.  They  swear  to  her  identity,  and,  if  seven 
men  are  to  be  believed,  I  think  she  certainly  conepired 
to  effect  the  escape  of  Dick  Turpin." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  sat  down  ana 
arranged  hie  napers. 

Price  Oitk  Halii-ekky. 
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Be  leaned  back  in  hie  seat  with  a  satisfied  air,  as  though 
he  thought  it  was  quite  impossible  to  shake  the  erulooce 
which  had  just  been  given. 

The  couasel  for  the  defence,  howttver,  now  rotse,  aad 
there  was  not  one  present  in  the  court  who  did  not  pre- 
pare to  listen  Vith  redoubled  attention  to  every  word  he 
■aid. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  cpmmenc<>d, 
in  a  deep  and  earnest  voice,  "  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  me 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  stand  here  as  I  do  to-day,  the 
champion  of  beauty,  youth,  and  innocence.  Yas,  hino- 
cence,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  in  a  very  few  minutes 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  quite  guiltless  of  the  crime 
laid  to  her  charge. 

"First  of  all,  however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  case  as  it  stands  against  her. 

"  Here  you  have  seven  police  offlcers,  who  stand  up  in 
the  witness-box  one  after  the  other  and  repeat  exactly  the 
same  tale  without  any  variations  whatever.  They  tell 
you  that  when  Dick  Turpin  lay  insensible  upon  the  road- 
way, she  lifted  him  up  in  her  arms  and  placed  him  on  the 
Lack  of  his  steed. 

"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  should  consider  I  waa 
offering  you  an  insult  if  I  attempted  to  prove  by  any  other 
means  than  a  glance  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  that  the 
act  with  which  she  is  ohavged  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
You  will  observe,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
delicate  girl.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  find  there  the 
least  indications  of  uncommon  strength  but  even  (»f  that 
average  ameunt  of  it  which  is  found  in  females  generally. 
Thepe  is  nothing  masculine  in  her  appearance. 

"Now,  then,  with  regard  to  Dick  Turpi u.  We  have 
him  not  here  to-day  to  ascertain  his  weight,  or  to  look 
upon  him  to  see  his  size;  but  I  have  no  doubt  m;viiy 
present  have,  at  some  period  or  other,  beheld  him.  Let 
as  suppose,  however,  that  no  one  has  done  so,  in  which 
case,  as  he  is  a  man,  we  will  assume  that  he  is  only  of  the 
average  height  and  weight.  This  would  not  be  correct,  I 
know,  because  from  the  accounts  given  of  personal  con- 
flicts by  the  ofiBcers,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  uncommon  amount  of  strength,  from  which 
it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  he  must  be  of  rather  large  pro- 
portions and  of  considerable  weight. 

"  Sb  much  for  the  rider.  Now  we  oome  to  the  horse. 
Who  is  Black  Bess  ?  Who  has  seen  her  ?  Not  I,  cer- 
tainly ;  perhaps,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  uane  of  you. 
For  argument's  sake,  however,  let  us  suppose  that  this 
horse  is  of  an  average  height.  I  believe  this  to  be  *bout 
fifteen  hands.  Do  you  know  the  height  of  fifteen  hands  ? 
As  I  sffind  erect,  it  is  about  level  with  my  shoulder ;  but  I 
am  many  inches  taller  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  there- 
fore we  will  assume  the  height  of  the  prisoner  is  fifteen 
bands — it  certainly  is  not  much  morn. 

"  You  perceive,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  point  to 
whidk  my  remarks  are  tendiusr  Taking;  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  as  yon  see  her,  taking  Dick  Turpin  to  no  a  man  of 
average  height  and  weight,  taking  his  horse  to  bo  of 
averag-e  height  also,  let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  physically 
possible  for  a  weak,  frail  woman  to  do  that  W;ik"b  nine 
men  out  of  t«n  would  ful  to  do  if  they  tried  ? 

"The  probability  i«  that  Dick  Turpm  wouia  weigh  a 
hundred wei-jht  and  a  half,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  consider  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  strong  enough  to 
lift  half  a  hundred weiffht  fromtlie  floor  on  to  the  front 
of  tlio  dock  ?  That,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  weight,  and  it  would  be  a  very  much  easier 
task  to  lift  a  mass  of  iron  provid>>d  with  a  hiinille  than 
it  would  be  to  raise  the  body  of  a  man,  whioh,  it  is 
evident,  must  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

"So  muoh,  gentlemen,  for  the  case  that  hwts  been 
brought  before  yoa 

"  The  polioe  offioatv  nave,  one  «rter  another,  taken  an 
oath  that  they  have  seen  done  what  they  described ; 
but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  surely  you  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  those  police  officers  in  defiance  of  your  own 
reason  and  common  sense  ?  Had  they  sworn  they  had 
Bean  two  auna  shining  in  the  sky  at  one  time,  you  would 
not  have  credited  their  evidence,  because  you  know  full 
well  that  what  they  stated  was  impossible;  but  no 
more  impossible,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  my  thinking, 
oban  it  would  be  for  a  girl  to  place  the  iuaeusibU  body 
td  •  otan  upon  «  borsf'B  back." 


CHAPTER  DOXXXIII. 

taAW*»  TRIAL   COXTINCBS,   AND  SOMB   rRBSH   AMI 
UrrERESTINQ   FACTS  ARB   BROUGHT    OUT. 

Thb  counsel  for  the  defence  quite  warmed  with  his  sub- 
ject. He  had  uttered  the  last  few  sentences  wtth  great 
excitement  and  volubility,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
pause  a  moment  to  regain  breath  in  order  to  proceed.  - 

This  opportunity  was  seized  upon  by  nearly  all  thi- 
spectators  to  give  vent  t^  their  own  feelings  in  the 
mattei^  and.  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  there  wau  quite  • 
*  round  of  applause." 

It  was  i"  vain  the  usher  waved  n<s  hand  aad  roared 
"  Silence  !"  until  he  was  blactc  in  the  face  ;  not  the  least 
notice  was  laken  of  him,  and  his  cries  only  seemed  to  in- 
crease t&e  general  clamour 

It  was  not  until  the  judge  rose  to  his  feet,  and  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  clear  the  oourt  if  the  interrup- 
tion continued,  that  silence  was  obtained. 

The  counsel's  logic  had  come  upon  all  with  irresistible 
force,  and  the  }nry  looked  at  each  ether,  and  whispered, 
and  nodded,  as  though  they  were  quite  convinced  that 
what  the  offlcers  had  sworn  to  was  untrue. 

And  Dick.  How  his  eyes  glistened,  and  his  breath 
came  short  and  thick,  as  he  hstened  to  this  powerful 
speech  I 

He  was  indeed  delighted  to  think  that  Mr.  Jjazenby 
had  chosen  so  fit  a  person  to  defend  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar. 

Such  was  the  impression  produced  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  upon  the  minds  ot  his  companions  also,  chat  they  felt 
quite  certain  Maud  would  be  decreed  not  guilty,  even  if 
the  defence  of  her  raaiTiage  was  not  put  forward. 

And  Maud  herself  listened  with  wonder  and  interest  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  defender's  lips. 

During  the  confusion,  the  young  counsellor  had  rapidly 
turned  his  papers  over,  and  by  the  time  the  applause  had 
subsided  he  was  standing  calm  and  erect,  ready  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  he  had  shown  himself  ao  competent  of 
handling. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  j*ry,"  he  resumed, 
"believe  me,  I  consider  that  what  I  have  already  said  aad 
proved  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

"  That  which  I  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  <he  de- 
fence I  have  to  offer  in  her  behalf.  I  merely  wished  to 
show  you  that  there  was  evidently  an  animus  against  the 
prisoner,  the  cause  of  which  concerns  neither  you  nor  me. 
But  it  was  too  monstrous  to  suppose  that,  because  seven 
police  officers  choose  to  swear  to  it,  all  the  world  must  of 
necessity  believe  that  my  client  performed  the  impossible 
feat  of  lifting  the  body  of  a  man  on  to  a  horse. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  pn*ume  that  g^g  wta  the 
best  and  the  only  case  which  .uey  could  bring  befose  jmt 
of  the  prisoner's  gnilt.  That  was  the  only  time  when 
iney  saw  her  aidin  *nd  abetting  the  notorious  higliw.i^- 
man,  Dick  Turpin. 

"  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  would m!»ite  no  differ- 
eoce  in  my  case  if  she  really  did  do  what  these  officers 
6wei«r  to  havnng  si.en.  It  would  not  matter  if  she  had 
MdtMl  and  abetted  or  assisted  Dick  Turpin  a  thousaau 
umea  to  make  bis  escape  trom  juetioe;  it  would  m^ 
matter  if  a  thousand  witnesses  could  oome  for.vard  ami 
swear  that  she  had  done  so,  simply  beoausf,  goutlemen 
of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  happens  to  be  the 
lawful  wedded  wife  of  Diok  Turpin  1" 

Another  hum  of  applause  arose  in  the  court,  bat  it 
was  soon  stifled,  partly  because  they  wished  to  hear 
what  more  was  said,  aul  partly  because  all  bad  aatici 
pated  that  this  announoement  would  be  made. 

The  judge  expeoted  it,  and  the  jury  too,  beoaase,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Maud,  when  brought  before  the 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  had  made  her  defence  by 
declaring  that  she  was  legally  married. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  can  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  wife 
of  the  notorions  Dick  Turpin. 

"  It  may  bo  urged  that  the  ceremony  wa«  performed 
iQ  an  irregular  mauuer.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
banns  were  never  openly  asked  in  any  church ;  still, 
thev  were  married,  and  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  whose  oertifioate  I  now  hold  in  my  hand." 
The  counsel  held  a  slip  of  p*pe«  in  the  air  and  waved 
it  in  a  triumphant  mauuer. 
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The  jadge  bent  forward  and   siguified,  by  a  ulight 
gesture,  that  he  srished  to  inspect  the  dooament. 
It  was  accordingly  handed  to  him.  > 

"  This  seems  a  very  strange,  irregular  certificate  !"  he 
exoliiiiued,  as  he  turned  it  over.  0"  This  should  be  on  u 
printed  form  and  properly  wituessed.  It  is  uothiny; 
but  a  few  words  scrawled  by  some  one,  and  signed." 

He  held  out  the  paper  and  passed  it  to  the  Jurymen, 
who  examined  it  one  after  the  other  with  looks  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  at  last  it  was  handed  back  to  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  told  yonlhat 
the  ceremony,  though  perfectly  legal,  was  performed 
irregularly,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  more  than 
reasonable  to  look  for  an  irregular  certificate. 

'•This  paper  I  now  hold  was  written  by  Mr.  Martext, 
the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony.  Had 
everything  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Church,  he  would,  of  course,  have  furnished 
a  proper  certificate ;  but  he  could  not  do  this,  and, 
rather  than  my  client  should  suffer  for  that  of  which 
she  is  innocent,  he  wrote  this  paper,  believing  that  his 
simple  declaration  of  the  marriage  would  be  held  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acquittal. 

"That,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  remains 
for  you  to  decide. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  demon- 
strated clearly  enough  that  what  the  officers  have  aworn 
they  saw  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  I  now  declare 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  a  right  to  aid  and  abet 
Dick  Turpin,  for  he  is  her  husband,  in  proof  of  which  I 
bring  forward  the  declaration  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  that  effect. 

"  On  these  grounds,  then,  I  confidently  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  On 
no  occasion  has  my  client  performed  more  than  the  duty 
which  every  wife  owes  to  her  husband.  She  has  suffered 
a  long  and  painful  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  If,  then, 
you  consider  she  deserved  some  slight  punishment,  let 
that  answer  for  it. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  weigh  over  all  that  I  have 
said,  and  if  your  consciences  will  permit  you  to  do  so, 
return  a  verdict  in  favour  of  my  client." 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  sat  down,  and  again  loud 
applause  broke  forth  in  the  court ;  but  silence  was  soon 
regained,  for  there  was  not  one  present  who  wished  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  hearing  the  remainder 
of  the  trial. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  rose. 

It  was  evident  he  intended  to  exercise  his  right  of 
reply — a  right  which  was  more  often  enforced  than  at 
the  present  day. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Wriggles  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  writing  something  upon  a  slip  of  paper. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  folded  the  paper  up, 
and  handed  it  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who 
read  it,  and  nodded. 

Very  few  observed  fhis  little  transaction,  but  those 
who  did  felt  that  it  meaut  something. 

There  was  an  ease  and  confidence  visible  in  the  bearing 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  when  he  rose  to  reply. 

He  glanced  round  the  court,  at  the  prisoner,  at  the 

jury,  at  the  judge,  at  the  witnesses  with  an  expression 

'  on  his  face  that  said,  plainly  enough :  "  Just  mark  how 

easily,  by  a  few  words,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  down  the 

tale  that  has  been  told  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence." 

Dick's  suspense  was  extreme,  and  he  waited  breath- 
lessly for  the  counsel  to  commence. 

Maud,  too,  with  a  beating  heart,  clutched  the  front 
of  the  dock  tightly,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  in  this  direction  she  found  nothiufr  to  in- 
spire confidence  or  hope. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  ot  the  jury,"  he  began~-"  Pro- 
",  bably  you  have  heard  with  the  same  feelings  as  myself 
the  extraordinary  defence  offered  by  my  learned  friend. 
I  will  admit  that  what  he  has  said  seems  upon  the  face 
of  it  to  be  logical  and  conclusive  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  re- 
mind yon  how  often  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  surely 
they  were  never  more  so  than  they  are  in  the  present 
instance.  His  deductions  will  not  bear  the  least  criti- 
cism or  examination,  as  I  will  shortly  prove  to  you. 

"  All  that  my  learned  friend  said  with  respect  to  the 
poMibiiity  or  impotsibiiity  of  the  prisoBM  ftt  the  bar  lift* 


ing  a  man  on  to  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  the  oompari" 
sons  and  estimates  of  weight  and  strength,  I  admit  to 
be  very  ingenious,  but  iu  a  case  like  this  s^metliing 
more  than  ingenuity  is  required. 

"  Ton  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury — though  my  learned  friend  appears  to  attach  but 
little  importance  to  it — that  the  feat  described  was  wit- 
nessed by  seven  police  officers,  who  have  deposed  on  oath 
to  what  thoy  have  seen.  Une  fact  well  testified  to  is,  in  my 
opinion,  worth  a  thousand  suppositions  or  hypotheses. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done, 
but,  as  we  are  all  aware,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
when  there  is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement, 
things  are  performed  by  persons,  of  which  they  would 
be  totally  incapable  in  their  calmer  moments. 

"  That  there  is  an  attachment  or  connection  betwemi 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  that  desperate  offender, 
Dick  Turpin,  I  do  not  pretend  to  dispute. 

"  According  to  the  account  given  by  the  police  officers, 
Dick  Turpin  was  wounded,  yet  he  had  sufficient  strength 
to  mount  his  steed,  taking  the  prisoner  on  to  the  saddle 
before  him,  and  to  gallop  off.  But  when  he  had  gone 
some  distance,  the  weakness  produced  by  loss  of  blood 
caused  him  to  loss  his  balance,  and  he  fell  down  into  the 
roadway.  At  this  time  the  police  officers  were  within 
sight.  They  were  coming  on  at  full  gallop.  The  prisoner 
at  the  bar  must  have  seen  them — must  have  been  aware 
of  their  approach.  She  must  also  have  been  oonsciona 
that  her  companion  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  was 
lying  insensible  on  the  roadway,  and,  in  such  a  state, 
would  fall  easily  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  which  she  might  offer.  Under  these  oir- 
oumstanoea,  then,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
feeling  of  desperation  must  have  entered  into  her  heart. 
She  must  have  been  powerfully — tremendously  excited, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  that  excitement,  finding  her- 
self endowed  with  thrice  her  usual  amount  of  strength, 
she  performed  the  apparently  impossible  feat,  which  was 
witnessed  by  the  seven  police  officers.  In  connection 
with  this,  there  is  another  thing  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. We  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Dick  Turpin 
was  totally  insensible.  He  might  have  been  incapable 
of  keeping  his  balance  on  the  back  of  bis  steed,  but  for  all 
that  he  may  have  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
prisoner,  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  then  the  task  of  placing 
him  on  the  horse's  back  would  become  much  easier. 

"  But  there  is  another  and  by  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  to  bring  under  your  notice.  It 
is  a  detail — a  particular  which  should  have  been  stated 
by  the  police  officers  at  the  time  they  gave  their  evi- 
dence, but  from  some  cause  or  other — forgetfulness, 
most  probably — it  was  not  mentioned. 

"  Now,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which 
certain  words  have  been  written  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Wriggles,  the  chief  police  officer,  who,  you  will  remem- 
ber, witnessed  the  whole  transaction.  Some  degree  of 
confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  any  statements  he  maf 
make.  He  now  occupies,  and  has  occupied  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  a  high  official  capacity  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance there  is  another  reason  why  extra  importance 
should  be  attached  to  what  he  says. 

"  In  his  zeal  to  capture  the  notorious  highwayman, 
Mr.  Wrigeles  declared  that  he  whipped  and  spurred  his 
steed  continually,  and  by  this  means  he  managed  to 
shoot  ahead  of  his  men  to  the  extent  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  yards.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  he  must 
have  beheld  all  that  took  place  with  mora  distinctness 
than  any  of  the  rest. 

"  On  this  paper  Mr.  Wriggles  states  that  he  saw  Dick 
Turpin  lying  helpless  on  the  roadway.  He  saw  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  attempt  to  restore  him  to  conscious- 
ness, and  so  he  redoubled  his  efforts  in  order  to  reach 
the  spot  in  the  shortest  space  of  time ;  but  before  he 
oould  accomplish  this,  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
place  the  insensible  or  nearly  insensible  body  of  the 
highwayman  upon  the  back  of  the  eteed.  She  was 
assisted  in  doing  this  by  the  horse  itself.  We  have  all 
heard  marvellous  stories  recounted  of  the  sagacity  and 
docility  of  the  highwayman's  steed.  Black  Bess.  By 
her  rightful  owner  she  had  no  doubt  been  carefully 
trained,  and  a  visit  to  any  circus  or  equestrian  perform- 
ance will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  training  and  teach- 
ing of  horses  may  be  carried,  since  in  these  places  they 
M*  fMqtMOtly  M«Q  to  perform  aiAQy  trioka  by  «roid 
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of  cummaad.  It  mi'^iit  be  that  this  Black  Boss  had 
undergoue  a  similar  oourse  of  treatment  to  the  horses 
to  which  I  am  now  referring.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Wriggles 
positively  swears  that  the  horse  kuelt  down,  and  thus 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  enabled  to  perform  that 
feat  which  my  learned  brother  for  the  defence  has  been 
80  careful  to  prove  to  you  was  an  impossibility." 

The  rules  of  the  court  forbade  the  counsel  fur  the  de- 
fence to  take  any  notice  of  this  remark. 

He  oould  not  in  any  way  interrupt  the  prooeedingsi. 

Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  let  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  judge  and  jury  see  what  he  thuught 
of  this  statement. 

As  soon  as  the  opposing  counsel  had  finished,  he 
threw  down  his  quill  pen  on  the  table  with  a  gesture  of 
disgust  and  incredulity ;  then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
ha  said,  quite  audibly  :  "  Pish  !" 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  mast  have  beard 
this,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"That,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Wriggles.  It  clears  up  the  whole  mystery  at 
once,  and  makes  the  impossible  feat  comparatively  easy. 

"  We  have  no  evidence,  as  I  before  tamarked,  to  show 
that  Turpiu  was  quite  insensible,  and  if  he  had  a  little 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  if  the  horse  had  knelt  down  in  the 
way  Mr.  Wriggles  swears  be  did  kneel  down,  why,  then, 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
place  the  highwayman's  body  on  the  back  of  Black 
BeK." 

CHAPTER  DCXXXIV. 

UB,   WBIQQLES    HAKES    AN    IMPORTANT    COMMUNICA- 
TION  TO    THE   J0DQE. 

"  And  now,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  con- 
tinued the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  "  I  hare  another 
and  far  different  point  to  touch  upon. 

"  This  concerns  the  question — is  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  the  wife  of  Dick  Turpiu  or  not  P 

"  If  that  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
why,  then,  my  case  immediately  falls  to  the  ground. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  think  you  will  be  inclined 
to  feel  doubtful  whether  the  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  My  learned  friend  for  the  defence  produces  a  certifi- 
cate, it  is  true.  That  certificate  you  have  all  of  you  seen. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  it  F  I  need  not  ask  it.  About 
such  a  certificate  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  indeed, 
I  am  not  right  in  applying  such  a  term  to  it,  for  it  is 
not  a  certificate  at  all.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it's  im- 
possible that  such  a  document  as  that  can  be  accepted 
as  evidence,  and  I  marvel  greatly  that  my  learned  bro- 
ther should  have  presumed  to  waste  valuable  time  by 
bringing  it  forward  at  all.  What  is  it  P  A  mere  scrap  of 
dirty,  crumpled  paper  which  may  have  been  written 
upon  by  anybody.  Who  is  Mr.  Marteit  ?  Where  is 
he  ?  To  what  church  does  he  belong  ?  How  is  it  that 
those  entrusted  with  the  defence  haye  not  secured  this 
person,  and  brought  him  forward  to  swear  that  he  per- 
formed this  marriage  ceremony  P 

"  These  are  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  which  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  answer.  I  leave  them  to  my  learned 
brother. 

"  If  such  a  document  as  this  can  be  produced  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  accepted  as  evidence,  and  a  verdict  given 
in  accordance  with  it,  why,  then  there  would  be  an  end 
to  justice  altogether.  We  should  have  everybody  coming 
into  court  with  a  certificate  of  some  kind  or  other. 

"  No,  gentlemen,  that  piece  of  paper  is  not  sufficient ; 
it  requires  to  be  substantiated  by  the  clergyman  and  by 
the  persons  who  witnessed  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage.  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  none 
of  the  parties  I  have  just  referred  to  are  in  attendance, 
therefore  that  certificate  must  be  disregarded  altogether 
— it  is  of  no  value,  no  weight;  and  what  you  have  to 
decide  between,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  the  facts 
sworn  to  by  seven  witnesses  and  the  logical  inferences 
of  my  learned  friend ;  indeed,  you  have  to  decide  be- 
tween facts  and  hypotheses. 

"  This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  concludes  the  case. 

"  Both  sides  of  the  question  have  been  heard  ;  wit- 
nesses have  been  called.  I  now  leave  the  whole  of  the 
facta  in  your  hands  for  yonr  impartial  oonaidetation  and 
}ttat  dttUioa,  bnt  I  trait  tbat  all  of  yoa  b»T«  aindt 


sufficiently  well  balanced  to  prevent  the  subversion  of 
justice  by  feelings  elicited  by  the  sex,  by  the  youth,  by 
the  personal  attractions  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  sat  down  in  his  seat 
with  a  bang,  and  pushed  his  papers  away  from  him. 

There  was  now  a  slight  bustle  and  stir  all  <>rer  tbs 
court. 

The  jurymen  were  whispering  ;  the  barristers,  accord- 
ing tu  their  wont,  were  laughing  over  feeble  joloee  ;  the 
judge  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  note-book  ;  and 
the  spectators  were  busily  asking  themselves  which 
way  the  case  would  be  decided. 

'Then  the  usher  called  for  silence,  and  for  onoe  in  his 
life  he  was  instantly  attended  to. 

As  if  by  magic,  everyone  became  still,  for  all  were 
anxious  to  know  what  the  judge  had  to  say  upon  this 
subject. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began,  in  a  low  mum- 
bling tone,  which  increased  in  loudness  and  distinctness 
as  he  proceeded, — "  1  cannot  refrain  from  making  the 
remark  that  this  is  the  most  extraordinary'oase  that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  me  since  I  have  occupied  my 
seat  upon  this  bench.  It  is  in  every  way  a  most  excep- 
tional affair,  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  and  just  decision. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  whole  case  turns  upon  on» 
point,  and  that  point  is,  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  the  wife  of  the  person  she  is  accused  of  aiding  and 
abetting  or  not.  If  she  is  the  wife,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  you  will  be 
compelled  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  even  if  you 
should  feel  satisfied  in  your  own  minds  that  she  had 
assisted  in  the  escape  of  a  desperate  character  from 
the  hands  of  the  police,  because  the  English  law  holds 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  succour  her  husband  in 
every  way  she  can,  and  that  such  is  a  wife's  duty,  few 
would,  I  fancy,  venture  to  dispute. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  are  we  to  decide 
this  point  P  We  are  handed  a  paper  which  purports  to  b» 
a  clergyman's  certificate,  but  which  it  clearly  is  not— that 
is,  not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  it  was 
stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  an  irregular  manner.  That  I  can  credit 
easily,  for  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a 
clergyman  who  would  be  willing  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  a  desperate  highwayman ;  yet,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  ceremony  has 
been  i.>erformed,  and  this  document  is  a  proof  of  it. 

"  To  my  thinking,  supposing  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
be  married,  the  only  means  by  which  a  clergyman  oould 
be  induced  to  give  his  consent  would  be  by  placing  him 
in  extreme  bodily  fear.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  this 
Dick  Turpin,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  he  would  not 
scruple  to  terrify  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  suppose,  through  fear  of  bis  life,  a  clergyman  did  read 
the  marriage  service  over  them,  the  ceremony  would  then 
be  valid  enough  to  ensure  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner. 
Then,  through  the  ceremony  bein^r  thus  performed,  th« 
clergyman  would  not  dare  to  write  a  proper  certificate, 
but  be  might,  in  order  to  escape  ill-ueage,  write  such  a 
document  as  has  been  produced,  and  which  would  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  prove  the  marriage. 

'  This  is  a  serious  matter  for  our  consideration,  and 
I  regret  that  we  have  not  more  evidence  to  enable  as 
to  come  to  a  decision. 

"  If  we  search  out  this  Mr.  Martext  and  plaoe  him  in 
the  witness-box,  it  would  be  doing  him  an  irreparable 
injury ;  in  fact,  I  question  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  him  after  the  occurrences  of  this  trial  have  been 
brought  to  light.  As  a  measure  of  safety  he  would  take 
to  flight,  and  so  the  case  would  remain  jost  where  it  is 
now.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  must  ask  yoa 
to  take  the  statements  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, and  to  take  the  oertifioate,  produced,  for  just 
what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more,  and  I  trust  you  vviU 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  meroy  wbioh 
should  always  be  tempered  with  justice." 

The  judge  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  down. 

Stauding  close  to  him,  holding  a  folded  paper  in  hia 
hand,  was  the  chief  police  officer,  Mr.  Wriggles, 

The  judge  frowned  slightly,  and  said,  in  a  sharp  voice : 

"  Eh— what— a  paper  ?    What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Would  yoa  be  good  enoagh  to  take  it  and  look  «t 
it,  Of  lord  r  miA  Mr.  VftigglMt  wttb  »  be#* 
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The  jadgs  took  the  paper  as  requested,  and  theu  all 
noticed  that  when  his  eye  ran  over  its  contents  his  brows 
knit  angrilj  together,  and  that  he  bit  his  upper  lip. 

Curiosity  to  know  what  that  paper  was  abo»t  now 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Dick  Tarpin  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at  ease,  and 
Maud's  heart  began  to  grow  lighter,  for  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  judge  had  represented  the  case  to 
the  jury,  it  was  erident  he  was  inclined  in  her  favour. 

The  most    obtuse-minded    jnryuan  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  judge  desired  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
should  be  returned  against  the  prisoner. 
*  What  was  in  the  paper  P 

That  was  just  whiat  srerybody  wished  to  know. 

They  could  only  guess  at  its  contents  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  judge's  countenance. 

Mr.  Wriggles  having  delivered  it,  returned  on  tiptoe 
to  his  seat,  smiling  and  nodding,  and  looking  very  self- 
satisfied  indeed. 

His  looks  seemed  to  express :  "  I  rather  think  I've 
settled  that  business  now !" 

Except  the  j  udge  and  Mr.  Wriggles,  no  one  in  the  court 
knew  what  tiie  paper  was  about,  and  the  secret  was  con- 
fined to  them,  for  the  judge  folded  it  in  half,  tore  it  up 
into  tiny  pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  beneath  his 
desk. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  kept  a  secret 
from  the  reader. 

It  was  simply  a  note  from  the  magistrate  who  had 
colluded  with  Mr.  Wriggles  in  his  scheme  for  placing 
Maud  in  Newgate  as  a  means  of  getting  the  highway- 
men into  their  power. 

It  simply  stated  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  fur- 
thered by  causing  her  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  Newgate 
for  some  time  longer,  because  they  had  every  hope,  if  this 
was  done,  of  capturing  the  gang  who  had  made  all  tra- 
vellers afraid  to  venture  on  the  high-road  after  dark. 

The  magistrate  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  com- 
municated with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject, 
who  fully  approved  of  the  course  suggestad,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption. 

After  receiving  such  a  letter  as  this,  the  judge  could 
not  refuse  to  recommend  the  postponement  of  the  trial. 

He  was  very  sorry— very  reluctant  to  do  this,  for 
Maud  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  bis  heart ; 
but  he  had  no  resource,  however  ;  and  so  he  concluded 
his  address  to  the  jury  in  a  very  different  manner  to 
what  he  had  intended,  and  to  what  everybody  in  the 
oourt  expected. 

"  At  first,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  had  intended  to 
recommend  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner ;  but  upon  se- 
cond thoughts  on  the  matter  I  have  resolved,  in  order 
that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  fully  met,  to  postpone 
this  trial  uutil  the  next  sessions.  The  whole  matter  will 
then  be  cleared  up.  Mr.  Martext  shall  be  sought  for  and 
brought  up  to  give  his  evidence.  By  this  means,  and 
this  means  alone,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  the 
prisoner  is  married  or  not.  If  it  should  prove  that  she 
is,  she  will  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  upon  her  the  sentence  decreed  to  those  who 
abet  and  assist  felons.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  will  understand  that  the  case  stands  adjourned 
until  the  next  sessions,  when  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  fully  investigating  it." 

With  these  words,  the  judge  rose  from  his  seat  and 
abruptly  left  the  b«nch  by  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
which  covered  the  entrance  of  the  refreshment-room. 

The  jury  looked  in  surprise  at  each  other,  and  ex- 
changed remarlu. 

After  the  judge  had  spoken,  there  was  for  a  moment, 
or,  perhaps,  less,  a  profound  silence  all  over  the  court. 

This  was  caused  by  absolute  amazement. 

No  one  could  credit  that  he  had  heard  aright ;  but  as 
the  conviction  gradually  settled  npon  them  that  the 
ptieoner  was  indeed  to  remain  in  custody  until  the  next 
sessions,  the  indignation  they  felt  expressed  itself  in 
loud  hisses  and  groans. 

Then  there  was  such  a  tumult  and  uproar  as  probably 
bad  never  before  taken  place  within  those  walls. 

As  for  our  friends,  they  were  stunned— bewildered— 
overwhelmed  ! 

They  had  not  failed  to  perceive  the  partiality  the 
judge  showed  to  the  prisoner,  and  felt  certain  that  he 
woud  act  as  IwieatlyM  pofsibl*  t  and  na^vestieaftUy, 


had  it  not  been  for  the  note  produced  by  Mr.  WrigglM, 
Maud  would  have  received  a  triumphant  acquittal. 

The  rage,  vexation,  and  disappointment  which  filled 
their  breasts  we  cannot  possibly  describe. 

At  first  Dick  Turpin  felt  heart-broken  to  think  that 
Maud  was  again  to  be  consigned  to  a  olammv  cell  in  the 
prison  of  Newgate ;  but  directly  afterwards  he  clenched 
his  hands  and  pressed  his  teeth  closely  together  witfa 
determination. 

"  Not  for  long,"  he  murmured  to  himself — "  not  for 
long  I    Before  the  next  sessions  she  shall  be  at  liberty  1" 

As  for  Maud,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  burst  forth  into  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 

Up  to  that  moment  she  had  retained  her  calmness  and 
self-possession  in  a  really  wonderful  manner  ;  and  as  the 
case  proceeded,  hope  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger 
in  her  heart. 

Her  face  had  been  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
her  breast  heaved  with  suspensef ul  excitement,  for  she, 
too,  shared  in  the  belief  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
would  be  returned  against  her. 

But  when  she  saw  the  dark  form  of  Mr.  Wriggles 
creeping  towards  the  judge,  a  kind  of  shadow  crept  over 
lier  heart. 

She  knew  him  to  be  no  friend  of  hers,  and  she  observed 
with  pain  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  judge's 
countenance. 

But  when  he  announced,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
preceding  portion  of  his  speech,  that  he  had  determined 
to  postpone  the  trial  until  the  next  sessions,  she  could 
maintain  her  composure  no  longer. 

Her  heart  swelled — the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  wept  loudly  and  bitterly. 

Then  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
in  her  ear  said  : 

"  Come !" 

She  recoiled  and  shuddered  at  the  contact. 

Dashing  aside  the  tears  that  oontiuually  filled  het 
eyes,  she  looked  painfully  all  round  the  oourt. 

But  owing  to  the  position  Dick  occupied,  she  could 
not  see  him ;  and  this,  perbaps,  was  fortunate  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Again  the  hand  was  placed  upon  her  shoulder. 

Again  the  stern  monosyllable  was  spoken  in  her  ear. 

The  next  moment  she  found  herself  descending  the 
winding  itaircaae  which  leads  from  the  floor  of  the  doek 
into  the  atroag  chamber  beneath. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXV. 

DICK    TUKFIN     AND   HIS   TWO    COUBADE3   PLAT    TBS 
TEBT   DEVIL   WITH  THE  POIilCE   OFriCSBS. 

The  tumult  and  uproar  in  the  court  still  continued; 
iudeed,  each  moment  it  seemed  to  increase  in  violence 
rather  than  to  abate,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  by  the  officers  to  restore  silence. 

Then  the  judge,  looking  stern  and  white,  and  with 
his  lips  oloaely  compressed  together,  drew  aside  the 
curtain  and  appeared. 

He  was  saluted  instantly  by  a  chorus  of  groaSB. 

Of  these  apparently  he  took  no  notice. 

He  held  up  his  hand,  aa  if  to  implore  a  moment's 
silence. 

The  aproar  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

"If  this  disorder  continues,  "  he  cried,  "I  will  have 
the  oonrt  cleared,  no  matter  at  what  risk  I  Did  yoa 
hear  P  I  say  I  will  have  the  oourt  cleared,  no  matter 
what  it  may  cost  to  accomplish  it !" 

Again  the  assemblage  burst  out  into  howls  and  cries. 

"Clear  the  court!"  cried  the  judge,  in  a  voice  that 
oonld  be  heard  above  every  other  sound.  "  Mr.  Caw- 
thorn,  instruct  your  officers  to  clear  the  oourt !" 

With  these  words  he  again  retired. 

Mr.  Cawthom  quickly  marshalled  a  body  of  police 
officers,  who  were  headed  by  Mr.  Wriggles. 

They  drew  their  cutlasses  and  prepared  to  force  the 
people  out  by  the  points  of  their  weapons. 

lliiB  was  a  state  of  things  that  was  highly  advau- 
tageous  to  our  friends. 

They  paused  a  moment,  in  order  to  think  in  what  way 
they  oonld  best  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Sizteen-string  Jack  and  Claude  stood  close  tOf«tker( 
a&d  th»  fermec  wUspertd  • 
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"  Eemember  what  we  Beem  to  be !  We  are  polioe 
officers.    Let  us  perform  our  duty !" 

"  What  do  your  mean  ?"  asked  Claude. 

"  You  see  Dick,  oyer  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  don't  mention  his  name,  even  in  a  whisper." 

"  Right— we  must  be  cautious.  Do  jou  see  he's  hissing 
and  groaning  and  clapping  his  hands  together  like  the 
rest  P  Let  us  seize  him — let  ue  pretend  tu  make  him 
prisoner,  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  riot ;  by  this 
means  we  may  drift  out  into  the  Old  Bailey,  and  if  so, 
when  we  onoe  get  among  the  crowd  all  will  be  well." 

"  That's  a  bold  scheme,  Jack,  and  rather  dangerous." 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all  1  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will 
answer!" 

"  Well,  then,  let  ua  try  it.  I  can  propose  nothing 
better  myself." 

Vigorous  efforts  at  this  moment  were  made  by  the 
police-officers  to  clear  the  court. 

Those  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wriggles  continued 
to  press  steadily  onwards,  with  their  cutlasses  before 
them,  and  the  people,  naturally  enough,  shrank  back  as 
soon  as  they  found  the  steel  in  contact  with  their  bodies. 

Then  the  other  polioe  officers  who  were  about  the 
eourt  assisted  their  comrades  by  dragging  the  people 
out  into  the  corridors,  while  others  made  prisoners  here 
and  there  of  those  persona  who  had  been  most  active  in 
creating  the  disturbance. 

Suddenly,  then,  to  his  surprise  and  to  his  alarm  as 
well,  Dick  "iurpin  found  himself  seized  roughly  by  a 
oouple  of  polioe  officers. 

He  made  a  furious  struggle  to  get  free,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  released  himself  from  their  hold — for,  in 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  he  forgot  all  about  his 
two  comrades  being  eo  disguised — but  a  whispered  word 
from  Claude  set  him  right. 

He  continued  his  struggles,  but  tiot  so  violently  as 
before. 

He  comprehended  their  plan  in  a  moment,  and  though 
he  struggled,  and  they  endeavoured  to  hold  him,  he 
worked  his  way  gradually  towards  the  door. 

He  had  only  a  yard  or  two  to  go,  for  the  reader  will 
remember  he  had  seated  himself  close  to  the  door,  and 
before  any  of  the  others  could  notice  or  understand  what 
they  were  about,  Diuk  Tnrpin  and  his  two  comrades  were 
standing  on  the  stone  landing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

Dick  continued  his  struggles,  and.  his  two  comrades 
made  a  great  show  of  dragging  him  down  the  steps. 

Below  them  was  the  little  wioket-gate,  and  there  stood 
the  polioe  officer  on  guard  at  it. 

"  Now,  Dick,"  said  Claude,  "  when  we  get  a  little 
lower  down,  give  a  sudden  struggle  to  get  loose ;  we  will 
let  yon  go.  Jump  over  that  wioket,  and  make  your  way 
into  the  street.  We  wiil  follow  you  with  all  speed. 
IMingle  with  the  mob,  and  we  will  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  you  may  take." 

Dick  nodded,  and  immediately  afterwards  they  oame 
near  enough  to  the  wicket  on  the  stairs  to  execute  their 
purpose. 

The  polioe  officer  on  guard  there  looked  very  much 
surprised  at  whut  he  saw,  though  he  was  aware  that  a 
oummotion  of  no  ordinary  character  was  going  ou  above. 

He  knew  that  Dick  had  been  made  prisoner  for  some- 
thing, and  was  endeavouring  to  get  free. 

He  determined  to  resist  his  further  progress,  ao  he 
fastened  the  wicket-gate,  and  stood  there  to  keep  guard 
at  it. 

Then,  with  a  sadden  effort,  Dick  broke  loose. 

He  hurried  down  three  or  four  steps,  with  his  oom- 
paiiions  following  at  his  heels. 

"  Hallo,  Ohanbaoon  !"  said  the  officer,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Dick.  "  Whatever  have  you  been  up  to  I  Come, 
not  so  fast,  my  fine  fellow— I  have  you  !  What  do  yon 
think  of  that  ?'" 

"  What  do  you  thin'k  of  it?"  said  Dick,  clenching  his 
fist  and  giving  the  officer  such  a  blow  on  the  head  that 
it  incapacitated  him  trom  thinking  altogether. 

With  extraordinary  agility,  considering  the  clumsi- 
ness of  his  appearance,  the  seeming  countryman  leaped 
over  the  little  gate. 

Another  polioe  officer,  who  was  standing  down  below  in 
that  portion  of  the  Sessions  House  set  apart  for  the  con- 
venience of  witneases,  perceiving  what  was  going  on 
above,  very  imprudently  ran  up  three  or  four  steps  and 
«stend«<l  hit  laat,  i&t«B(fti&t  to  atkUh  Di«k  M  he  mbm 


down.    And  so  he  did  oatch  him,  but  regretted  it  after- 
wards. 
On  came  Dick  at  full  speed. 

He  could  not  stop,  and  he  tried  to  dodge  past  this 
meddlesome  officer. 

But  to  no  purpose. 

Perceiving  that  a  meeting  was  inevitable,  Dick 
slightly  increased  his  speed,  and  struck  against  the 
officer  with  such  force  that  he  lost  his  balance  instantly. 

He  clasped  his  arms  round  Dick,  and  the  pair  rolled 
with  astonishing  celerity  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
where  they  stopped  with  a  bump  that  sounded  dis- 
tinctly all  over  the  place. 

The  officer  was  undermost,  and  as  his  very  hard  head 
happened  to  come  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
step,  he  very  naturally  let  go  his  hold  of  Dick,  for  his 
muscles  relaxed,  and  he  was  unable  to  hold  him  any 
longer. 

In  another  second  Dick  made  a  dash  into  the  street. 

Here  quite  a  large  crowd  of  people  had  assembled, 
and  he  mint^led  with  them  in  an  instant. 

Then,  looking  breathless  and  excited,  Sixteen-String 
Jack  and  Claude  Duval  appeared  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Sessions  House. 

"Which  way  did  he  go?"  roared  Claude — "which 
way  did  he  go  ?" 

A  chorus  of  voices  replied,  and  some  one  asked  : 

"  What's  he  done  ?" 

"  Insulted  the  judge  and  knocked  down  a  polioe  offioer 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  1"  roared  Claude, 
as  though  it  were  some  very  dreadful  crime  indeed. 

The  idea  of  a  judge  having  been  insulted  and  an  officer 
knocked  downstairs  was  such  a  gratifying  one  to  the 
mob  outside  that  they  immediately  set  up  a  loud  shout 
of  laaghter,  olapped  their  hands,  and  cried  "  Bravo  !" 

The  countryman  in  the  smock-frock  became  at  once 
in  their  minds  a  great  hero. 

"Where  is  he  P"  roared  Claude  and  Jack  together, 
and  pretending  to  be  in  a  desperate  state  of  excitement 
— "  which  way  did  he  go  P" 

No  one  spoke. 

"It  must  be  that  way,"  cried  Jack.  "Come  on, 
mate — we'll  have  him  yet !" 

He  ran  in  the  direction  of  Newgate  Street,  and  his 
companion  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

The  mob  saluted  them  with  jeers  and  oriea  of  disdain, 
encouraging  them  to  proceed  by  crying  : 

"  Go  it — go  it,  red  weskits  I  That's  the  way  1  Jump 
over  the  churchyard  wall,  and  then  you'll  have  him  !" 

Claude  and  Jack  continued  to  run,  to  the  immense 
delight  of  the  mob,  who  were  aware  that  the  country- 
man had  run  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Then  they  began  to  look  round  for  him,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Claude  and  Jack  ran  to  the  top  of 
the  Old  Bailey  and  turutid  round  the  torner  into  Skinner 
Street. 

Their  existence  was  quiekly  forgotten  by  the  crowd 
in  consequence  of  the  scene  of  excitement  that  ensued 
consequent  npon  turning  out  all  the  people  who  had 
been  seated  in  the  court. 

"  That's  what  I  call  well  done  T'  cried  Jack,  laughing 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks — "  that's  what  I  call 
well  done  !     This  has  been  a  day  of  rare  adventures !" 

"  And  it  isn't  over  yet,  Jack  1"  replied  Claude. 

"  No,  it  isn't ;  but  you  may  depend  the  beat  fan  ia. 
I  only  hope  Dick  will  get  off  all  right." 

"  What's  the  next  move  P" 

"We  will  take  the  first  narrow  turning  to  the  left, 
and  manage  to  work  our  way  round  to  the  inn-yard  in 
the  Old  Bailey  where  we  left  our  korses.  We  will 
mount  them  and  then  ride  off." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  To  the  Chase,  and  wait  until  Dick  and  Tom  arrive  I" 

"  Very  good.     Will  you  take  this  turning  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  one  will  do." 

The  disguised  highwaymen  abruptly  plunged  down  a 
narrow  passage  branching  off  from  the  south  side  of 
Skinner  Street,  which  conducted  by  a  devious  route  to 
the  very  yard  at  the  back  of  the  public-house  where 
they  had  stabled  their  horses. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  it  they  looked  under  the 
archway,  and  saw  that  there  waa  an  aaoaaal  oeaiDotieQ 
ia  the  Qld  BaUijr. 
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The  ostler  wm  ft«re,  and  qnioUy  bronght  mxi  tKeir 
ftoreei.  | 

As  soon  ae  they  wen  saddled,  th^  two  hifliwajmen  * 
Bonnted. 

They  rather  astdnished  the  ostlev  by  preMnting  him 
with  a  orown-pieoe. 

"  Now,  Clande,"  oried  Jack,  "  turn  yonr  horse's  head 
round  and  we'll  be  off !" 

Claude  was  about  to  obey,  for  he  fully  believed  that 
all  the  difficulties  of  their  dangerous  enterprise  had  been 
overcome,  and  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  matter  in  the 
world  to  trot  baok  in  the  direction  of  Hertford  and  enter 
Enfield  Chase. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Before  he  could  obey  his  companion'-s  injunction,  the 
nasty  trampling  of  feet  reached  their  ears. 

"  Stop — stop  !"  oried  a  voice,  in  loud,  authoritative 
accents.  "  Stop — stop,  I  say  1  Curse  you  both,  where 
are  you  going  ?" 

The  voice  proceeded  from  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
way. 

Both  highwaymen  recognized  it. 

They  turned  their  heads,  and  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  their  old  and  pertinacious  foe,  Mr.  Wrig- 
gles, the  uhief  police  officer. 


CHAPTEE   DCXXXVI. 

BnCTEEK-6TKING  JACK  AND   CLAUDB  DUVAL  EIDE  OFF 
WITH    MR.  WBIQOLE8   IN   PUESUIT   OF  DICK    TUBPIN. 

The  first  and  most  natural  impulse  of  the  two  highway- 
men upon  making  this  discovery  was  to  turn  and  fly. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  preserved  sufficient  of 
their  presence  of  mind  to  control  this  impulse. 

Flitrht  they  knew  would  be  worse  thau  useless. 

A  chase  through  the  crowded  streets  of  London  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  troop  of  police  officers  at  their  back, 
would  be  no  pleasant  thing. 

They  preferred  standing  still  and  facing  the  matter 
out. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  really  a  sight  to  see. 

He  had  lost  his  hat,  and  iu  his  struggles  with  the 
njoh  the  whole  of  his  apparel  had  been  more  or  less  torn 
and  disarranfreri. 

He  had  almost  lost  his  wig  once — it  had  been  Icuixdced 
(ff  his  head. 

Fortunately  he  had  seized  it  before  it  felL 

He  clapped  it  on  again,  and  in  his  excitement  did  not 
notice  that  he  turned  the  hind-part  foremost,  ko  that  he 
presented  quite  a  ludicrous  appearance  about  the  head- 
piece. 

His  coat  was  torn  right  up  the  back,  and  streamed 
be^'iiid  lijrii  ill  two  gigantic  tails. 

Perspiration  was  pouring  in  streams  down  his  purple 
face,  and  after  having  called  on  our  friends  tu  stop,  he 
was  BO  breathless  and  exhausted  that  for  nearly  a 
moment  he  could  not  gasp  out  a  single  syllable. 

But  he  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Jack's  horse  and 
ciide  furious  and  energetic  gestures,  which,  however, 
onr  friends  were  unable  to  comprehend. 

At  length  he  found  his  voice. 

"  Are — ar«,"  he  gasped — "  are  yon  the  two  officers 
who  seized  that  countryman  in  the  smock-frock  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  court  P" 

"  We  are — we  are  !"  oried  Claude  and  Jack,  together. 
"You  romemberns — from  Hertford,  you  knoiv— Gubbins 
and  Kibble  I" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  took  you  into  the  court  an.^  *old  von  to 
watch." 

"  Ton  did,  and  we  obeyed," 

"  Then  yon  know  who  rtiat  countryman  wm,  en  f 
You  penetrated  his  dis-jiuse?" 

"Yea,  yea— did  you  ?" 

"I  did,"  roared  Mr.  Wrigples,  with  an  osiih— ''l  did." 

"  And  who  did  you  m»ke  him  out  to  be  ?" 

"Why,  Dick  Turpin— Dick  Turpin,  of  course !  I  knew 
he  would  be  there,  disguised  somehow  or  other,  and  I 
know  d — d  well  his  three  companions  have  been  in  the 
•onrt  with  him  !"    ..> 

"That  may  be,"  said  Six ' een-String  Jack,  "but  we 
haven't  «<»pn  'em.     We  kept  an  eye  on  that  countryman. 

W«  suspeyied  him,  and  I  faid  to  Kibble,  says  I " 

> — atop  I"    aoresmed   Mr.   Wriggles,    '*  N<>v«r 


mind  telling  me  that  I  We're  wasting  valuable  time ! 
He's  off  !    I  tell  yon  he's  running  clear  away  t" 

"We  know  that,"  said  Jack;  "and  if  you  hadn't 
stopped  us  as  you  did,  we  should  have  been  a  good  way 
on  our  road  after  him." 

"  Then  yon  were  going  off  in  pursuit  P" 

"  Of  course  we  were !  We  ran  as  far  as  we  oonld  on 
foot,  but  we  had  lost  sight  of  him ;  and  we  were  puffing 
and  blowing,  so  I  says  to  Kibble,  says  I " 

"Oh !  d — n  what  you  said  !"  cried  Wriggles.  "  Be  off 
after  him  I"  ' 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  he  went  t"  asked  Jack, 
"The  crowd  told  us  he  jumped  over  the  wall  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  Churchyard," 

"  No — no !  He  ran  across  the  street,  and  down  Fleet 
Lane — that's  where  he's  gone !  After  him  ! — be  quick ! 
If  you  capture  him,  this  will  be  the  best  day's  work  yon 
have  done  in  your  lives  !" 

"  1  know  that,  Mr,  Wriggles,"  said  Jaclr — '  1  know 
that !  We're  ofif,  and  many  thanks  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation you  have  given  us." 

Claud  and  Jack  bad  hoped  to  get  off,  for  they  con- 
sidered the  sooner  tLey  left  their  present  dangerous 
situation  the  better  ,  but,  as  before,  just  when  they 
believed  they  were  about  to  start,  Mr,  Wriggles  eried  ! 

"  Stop— stop !     I'll  go  with  yon  !" 

This  proposal  was  by  no  means  relished  by  the  high- 
waymen, for  they  foresaw  that  it  would  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  complications. 

Accordingly.  Jack  said : 

"No,  no — Mr.  Wriggles— you  had  better  not!  Ton 
are  not  ready.  We  shall  have  to  lose  valuable  time 
while  waiting  for  you." 

"  Stop— stop !"  screamed  the  ohief  officer,  quite  blue 
with  rage.  "  Do  you  dare  to  dispute  my  orders  P  Stop  ! 
I  will  go  with  you.  Something  tells  me  that  I  am  at 
last  about  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  my  life.  I 
feel  that  I  shall  capture  Dick  Turpin  to-day  1  Oatler, 
bring  out  my  horse  !" 

He  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  a  marvellously  short 
space  of  time  indeed  Mr.  Wriggles  was  mounted  on  • 
capital  steed. 

When  seated  in  the  saddle,  his  torn  and  disordered 
habiliments  —  his  reversed  wig  —  made  him  appear  a 
more  ludicrous  object  than  ever. 

"You,  then — you,  Qubble  and  Kibbins,  follow  me. 
Keep  close  at  my  heels  I     We  shall  have  him  yet !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks, 
and  away  he  went  down  the  inn  yard  with  the  two  high- 
waymen at  his  heels. 

It  was  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  ciroam- 
stances ;  and  although  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell 
how  it  would  end  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude 
Duval  could  not  forbear  from  glancing  at  each  other 
and  shaking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

The  idea  that  they  should  be  riding  along  in  company 
with  Mr.  Wriggles  in  pursuit  of  Dick  Turpin  was  really 
too  rich,  and  it  was  a  wonder  they  did  not  shake  them- 
selves out  of  their  saddles  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 
their  laughter. 

Sixteeu-String  Jack  had  truly  said  that  this  had  been 
a  day  of  adventures,  but  the  most  remarkable  seemed 
about  to  come. 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  for  he  turned  down  various  narrow  places, 
where  no  one  had  ever  been  seen  on  horseback  before. 

In  a  very  shqrt  space  of  time  all  three  emerged  into 
Fleet  Market,  very  close  to  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  and 
just  where  Farringdon  Street  now  is. 

At  the  corner  of  the  turning  from  which  Mr.  WriggleR 
and  our  friends  emerged,  and  which  to  this  day  is 
known  as  Fleet  Lane,  there  was  an  old  woman,  the 
keeper  of  a  stall,  on  which  some  peculiar-looking  fried 
fish  wag  exposed  for  sale. 

To  this  woman  Mr.  Wrigples  addressed  himself ; 

"Have  you  seen  a  man  with  a  smock-frock  and  heavy 
boots  come  down  this  turning  lately  ?"' 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and  if  yon  wil 
tip  me  a  bob  I'll  tell  yon  which  way  he  went." 

Mr.  Wriggles  threw  a  shilling  on  to  the  stall  imme- 
diately, and  then  the  old  woman  said  ; 

"  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  rnnning  very  fast 
down  the  lane,  but  he  sto]ipe(i  at  the  corner  and  looked 
baek,  and  then  he  didn't  run  any  more." 


o  Bo  walked  wkniaM  mtom  *•  narlMt,  tad,  m  I  k»> 
■are,  went  right  «b  lb*  eoart  oppcMM*." 

"Tben  Fm  titnii  it*k  »  cms,"  aftid  Mr.  Wriggfea. 
••  Kvrtr  Bind,  w«TI  •••." 

]T»t  withont  difflonlty,  thay  pioksd  their  wsy  m«dm  tk« 
aMrket,  karing  to  thrmd  in  and  o«t  betweoa  the  twtans 


In  a  moment  %  r  two,  howeT«r,  they  omb*  to  the  earner 
oi  thn  aewi  on  K  ^  opposite  sida,  and  kera  ■«>«■  &n  old 
woman  was  leatod'  >a  randor  of  apple*. 

Again  Ifr.  Wrig^Vs  stopped,  and  inquired  whether  she 
had  seen  tke  connbj  >&an  he  had  described,  and  w  kether 
ke  kad  timed  np  the  conrt. 

"  I  kare  seen  the  man  jon  speak  of  *  replied  the  old 
woman. .  "  He  seemed  aU  of  a  fluster  like,  and  I  won- 
dered what  he  had  been  doing,  but  he  didn't  ga  up  tke 
eo«rt" 

"  Whiah  war  did  he  go,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  straight  up  Ike  market  towards  Holborn  Hill." 

This  was  enough  for  Mr.  Wriggles,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  named^ 

While  he  had  stopped  to  exchange  these  few  words 
with  the  old  woman,  Sixteen-String  Jack  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  each  other. 

"  It's  no  good  for  ns  to  think  of  getting  away,  Claude," 
said  Jack — "  not  a  bit  I  And  what  this  is  to  come  to  and 
how  it  is  to  end  is  more  than  I  know." 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Claude.  "  It  won't  do  for 
ns  to  be  running  about  in  and  out  London  at  the  heels  of 
Mr.  Wriggles,  searching  for  Dick.  So  sure  as  we  try  it, 
we  shall  DO  nabbed.    Mark  that !" 

"  It  will  be  no  good.  But  what  u«  we  to  do  f  What 
a  fix  we're  in !" 

"Confound  him!"  cried  Claude.  "I  wish  !  ooaU 
think  of  some  plan  by  which  we  conld  get  rid  of  him. 
It's  too  bad  I  If  he  had  not  made  his  appearance  just 
when  he  did,  we  should  have  been  clear  off. ' 

There  was  no  time  to  eay  any  more,  for  Mr  Wriggles 
pushed  off  towards  Holborn  Hill. 

"  There's  but  one  chance,"  said  fiKiteen-String  Jack,  in 
a  suppressed  voice. 

"  What's  that  ?" 

"  We  must  endeavour  to  draw  him  out  into  the  open 
country,  and  when  once  we  get  him  there,  and  we're  all 
by  ourselves,  why,  as  we're  two  to  one,  I  fancy  we  can  do 
what  we  like  with  him." 

Just  so,"  said  Claude.  "  That's  the  thing,  providod 
you  oah  only  manage  it." 

"  If  we  once  do  get  him  out  into  the  open  country,  I'll 
not  part  with  him  till  I've  settled  off  a  few  old  scores." 

The  foot  of  Holborn  Hill  was  now  reached,  and  Mr. 
Wriggles  passed  in   doubt  as  to  which  way  he  shtftfld 

go- 
Three  ways  lay  open  before  him. 

He  made  bis  inquiries  here,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  ac- 
enrate  or  important  information,  and  so,  for  a  wonder,  he 
turned  round,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  two  police 
ofBcers. 

"Which  way  should  yon  think  ho  has  gone?"  ke 
asked. 

"Well,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  Jack,  "I  would  rather 
leave  that  for  you  to  decide.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
judge  better  than  me  or  Kibble  either." 

Mr.  Wriggles  smiled,  for  he  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment. 
Bo  he  said,  with  a  patronising  air  : 
'No  ,nf>— I  want  your  opinion !" 

•Well,"  said  Jack,  "  such  as  it  is,  yen  shall  have  it. 
Now,  I  looks  at  the  case  in  this  wise :  Here's  three  mads — 
or  I  might  say  four  roads^  counting  the  9na  we've  just 

COIUc."  • 

"  Well,  never  "dmi.  all  that,"  said  Wriggles — ^  oorae  to 
the  point" 

"  I  am  coming  to  it  at  a  gjv'i<w».  Mr.  Wriggles,"  replied 
Jack.    "  Well,  now,  I  think  we  can  saieiy  say  that  h 
didn't  go  back  the  way  we've  just  come." 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"  And  we  may  safely  say  that  he's  not  gone  up  Snow 
Bill,  because  that  would  take  him  back  to  Newgate  again, 
and  he  wouldn't  fancy  venturing  close  to  that." 

"No,  he  would  not.  That's  very  good,  Qibbins — 
very  good  I     That  reduces  the  roads, to  two  I" 

"  It  do\,  Mr.  Wriggles — it  do !"  e<Md  Jawk.  emphatically. 


*"  And  Mw  fk*  qvastfaa  isi,  wM«k  ««r  •MUl  ir«  decide 
MKmr 

"Ah,  that's  U  I" 

"  Svppoee,"  said  Clande,  "  that  wa  was*  to  Jtvida,  aad 
BM  and  Oubbins  to  take  ane  road,  and  yon,  Mr.  Wnggleo, 
take  the  other  ?" 

"  No,  no— I  wont  hav«  that  i  We  witl  all  sUek  toge- 
ther. I  am  resolved  upon  that  point  However,  not  to 
stop  hare  too  long,  I  will  say  at  onca  that  i  is  my  belief 
ana  opinion  that  he's  pnabed  stFaigh^,  becar  se  that's  the 
nearest  and  most  direet  road  to  the  op«  9am*rf  " 

"  It's  a  singular  thing,"  said  Jack,  "ano  i  ^pa  youl) 
excuse  ma  for  saying  it,  btit  that  was  just  what  I  thovght 
—humbly  tttooght— myself." 

"  Did  yoa  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did.* 

"And  which  way  do  yo«  tbtak,  Onbhlos?"  asked 
Wriggles. 

"  I  think  straight  on,  sir,  for  the  reason  yon  name — it's 
the  high-road  to  the  eou^." 

"  Come  on,  then.  Forward !  We  shaH  soon  ksow,  before 
we  have  gone  very  far,  whether  wa'io  or  the  rigU  track 
or  not," 

All  three  touched  t^eir  horses  with  their  spars,  and 
away  they  went  clattering  owr  the  Fleet  Bridge  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate. 

London  then  was  very  diSerent  to  what  it  is  new,  and 
Islington  and  Pentonvilie  war*  two  entlying  viHages  sepa- 
rated from  the  metropolis  and  from  each  other  by  a  large 
space  of  open  country,  consequently  it  took  but  a  few 
minutes  for  the  party  to  get  clear  of  the  houses. 

They  galloped  on  until,  suddenly,  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  tra«e  of  the  fugitive,  Mr.  Wriggles  came  to  a 
halt. 

"  I  don't  believe  he's  gone  this  way,"  he  cried :  "  if  he 
had  we  should  have  heaard  or  seen  something.  We've 
made  a  mistake." 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  said  Sixtaen-Stnng  Jack. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  we  hkve." 

"  What's  to  be  done,  Mr.  Wriggias  ?" 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  know/'  was  the  angry  reply,  for  the 
chief  police  officer  was  fast  losing  his  temper.  "  Curse 
Dick  Turpin,  I  soy  I  What  trouMe  I've  had  with  him,  to 
be  sure." 

"  It's  an  aggravating  thing !"  said  Jack.  "  How  per 
verse  of  him !  Now  I  could  have  deolaMd  that  he  wonld 
have  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  into  tke  countpy." 

"  And  I  believe  he  has,"  said  Wriggles  1  "  Ho  may  be 
miles  off  by  this  time." 

"  Mr.  Wriggles !"  said  Jack. 

"  Well !"  was  the  fierce  rejoinder. 

"  Would  you  excuse  mo——" 

"What  are  you  going  to  say.  If  you  ve  got  anything  to 
propose,  out  with  it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wriggles,  I  wa»  only  coin'  to  suggfeet  thai 
we  hold  a  sort  of  a  consultation,  and  endeavour  to  make 
out  which  is  the  likeliest  plac«  Dick  Turpin  would  go 
to." 

"  Very  well — very  well ;  but  I  say." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Why,  it  strikes  me  you're  two  uncommonly  sharp 
chaps  to  be  country  police  officers — two  uncommonly 
sharp  chaps.  I  can*t  make  it  oat  at  all,"  and  Mr.  Wriggles, 
as  he  spoke,  glanced  inquisitively,  and  not  to  say  suspi- 
ciously into  the  countenances  of  the  two  disguised  high- 
waymen. 

The  hearts  of  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude  Daval 
gave  quite  a  sudden  bound  as  Mr.  Wriggles  thus  spoka 

He  was  evidently  getting  suspicious,  or  at  all  events  in 
such  a  sta*  of  mind  that  the  least  thing  in  the  world 
would  make  him  so. 

As  usual,  Sixteen-String  Jack  was  the  first  to  speak, 
because  he  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind 

"Mr.  Wriggles,"  he  said,  "I  hope  now  that  you  have 
found  how  ellicient  we  are,  you  will  try  what  you  can  d( 
to  have  us  removed  to  Bow  Street  1  often  say  to  Efibbk 
what  a  burnin'  shame  it  is  that  we  should  be  in  a  plJHv 
like  Hertford." 

"Ah  I  that  he  does,"  nid  Claude;  "but  It's  the  wo; 
ot  the  world~som.a  is  lucky  and  some's  t'other  !" 

"  Humph !— ?;» !»  said  Wriggles.  "  Well,  you  ar? 
shan. — uncoTiimonly  sharp,  that's  certain  !'.' 

"  %i^^  ^  "'^  great  pleasure  to  hear  fsu  say  as  oMoK 
Mr.  Wn^glee,"  said  Sixteen-Striaflf  Ja#%,  ""ndifw  ha  ir« 


THK    KNIGHT   OF  THE   EOAD. 


fVtTK  TOBrOTB  HKAOLOIfO   rUOJT  TO  BBOATB   FBOM  HIS   rOKSUCBS. 


4A9>Id  raamg«  to  oaptore  Dick  Tnrpin,  I  suppose  youll 
■ft*  TOUT  interest  to  get  us  remoyed  to  London.  We 
shoiud  be  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Wriggles,  we  should 
indeed ;  and  if  ever  you  wanted  two  persons  to  perform 
any  little  private  business,  why,  you'd  only  loek  out  for 
na,  and  you'd  be  all  right." 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Wriggles  paid  very  little  attention 
to  what  the  two  seeming  police  officers  said. 

He  waa  stroking  his  chin,  and  his  eyes  wore  fixed  sted- 
fastly  upon  his  horse's  mane,  as  though  he  was  taxing  his 
memory  and  endeavouring  to  find  out  where  be  had  seen 
those  familiar  countenances  before. 

Our  friends  perceived  this,  and  felt  thai  »  crisis  had  now 

•jrived.  

CHAPTER    DCXX2.VI1 

rOBt  KINO   FINDS   MAVT   OBSTACLES    IN    THK    WilT    OK     Hl-i 
RKTUZtN  TO  THE  FARM-IK >liSB. 

Wk  now  return  to  Tom  Kin»:,  th*  fol;  >«»  oi  ttie  Li{(l>- 
»»ymen  we  have  ;eft  in  th^-s'Urt. 


It  will  have  been  observed  that  no  words  w»r<.  s?^ 
changed  between  him  and  his  comrades. 

Hskd  he  been  free  to  speak,  to  attempt  would  bav* 
excited  suspicion ;  but  happening  to  be  seatei^  in  that 
portion  of  the  court  set  aside  for  the  use  of  ths  lawyers, 
he  was  unable  to  mtngle  with  the  spectators. 

It  was  highly  necessary  for  his  own  safety  that  b« 
should  keep  close  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lawson,  for  by  the 
restlessness  of  that  individual  it  seemed  as  though  he  waa 
more  than  half  inclined  to  declare  who  his  companion 
was. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Tom  King  listened 
to  all  the  proceedings  with  quite  as  great  a  degree  of 
interest  as  either  of  his  three  friends. 

Wh«c  '.ne  uproar  commenced,  after  the  judge  had  aon- 
cludwi  His  aammiug  up,  he  felt  strongly  temptod  to  join 
in  it. 

Fn"lauc«,  however,  coun8elle<1  hira  to  remain  wi>»:.¥*  rgt 

Wftrt. 

Ulr   {awiuid  tumfy^j  U>  bim  and  taitlt 


No.  136. 


Peice  One  Halfpenny. 


BLACK  BEBB  ;  OK, 


"  Weil,  now  the  esse  is  over,  do  you  want  to  etay  Here 
hoy  longer?" 

"  A  Httle  whU©." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  leave  yoo,  for  I  don't  intend  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  my  head  broke  !" 


Tom  King  merely  tighteued  his  hold  upon  the  lawyer's  I       The  prospect  of  obtaining  sisty  pounds  in   one  week. 


"And  I  think  they  are  well  earned,"  said  the  lawyw. 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  may ;  and  yet  it  strikes  me  that  1! 
yon  could  obtain  the  same  amount  every  day  you  woold 
be  quite  willing  to  work  quite  as  hard  as  you  hare  for  tlkM 
last  few  hours  from  week's  end  to  week's  end." 


arm,  and  continued  (irasing  upon  the  scene  of  confusion 
around  nim. 

"  What  do  you  -v^'ant  to  stay  here  for  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Lawson.  "  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  Can't  you  see  all 
the  other  lawyers  and  barristers  have  quitted  the  court  by 
that  little  door  ?  If  we  don't  make  haste  and  pass  through 
it,  it  win  be  closed  upon  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  mixed 
np  with  these  rioters !" 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom — "  I  am  r«»ady." 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Lawson   lo  the  little  dooi   just 
mentioned;   but  not  until  he  had  seen  Sixteeu-Stnng 
Jack,  Olaude  Duval,  and  Dick  Turpin  quit  the  court  to- 
gether, it  the  manner  we  have  already  described . 
He  understood  the  whole  plan  instantly. 
The  boldness  of  the  idea  pleased  him,  and  h«  'm,i.  every 
hope  that  it  w«uld  turn  out  successful. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  had  quitted  the  court-house,  all 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  people  who  were  making  such 
a  disturbance  was  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Lawson.  turning  to 
Tom,  said : 

"  Now  perform  your  promise." 
"Eh— what?" 
"  Perform  your  promise !" 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  ? — why,  give  m«  ^'-.jai  otb«»r  five  guineas  you 
promised." 

"  In  a  little  while  "*  t^id  Tom.     "  Don't  be  impatieni— 1 
nave  not  quite ''  tit-  with  you  yet." 
The  ls.'»*^or  uttered  a  suppressed  groan. 
'•  I'^uai  do  you  want  more  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  To  ride  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn.    Come  on— we  shall 
got  a  hackney-coach  outside,  and  we  shall  not  be  very  long." 
"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  ;  "though  why 
you  wish  to  go  with  me  I  can't  imagine." 
"  Never  mind  that." 

"But,"  continued  the  lawyer,    "did  yen  notice  that 
police  oflBcer  standing  watching  there  ?    Very  likely  he's 
looking  out  for  j-ou." 
"  Very  likely  indeed !" 

"  "Then  why  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  any wheie  netur  the 
spot  ?" 

"  You  leave  me  alone  to  arrange  my  own  affairs  !"  re- 
turned Tom.  "  As  for  that  police  officer,  I'll  settle  with 
him  if  I  find  him  in  the  way !" 

Mr.  Lawson  said  no  more,  but  led  Tom  to  the  oonrt- 
yard,  where  they  obtained  a  hackney-coach. 

They  had  a  good  leal  of  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  but  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  then  the  vehicle  rolled  on  at  a  rate  of  at  least  four 
miles  an  hour  towards  Lii*oln's  Inn. 

While  on  his  way  to  the  lawyer's  chambers,  Tom  King 
had  an  opportunity  of  thinking  over  his  position,  and  con- 
sidering what  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

His  immediate  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  farm- 
house where  they  had  found  so  stanch  a  friend,  and  wait 
there  until  Dick  Turpin  arrived. 
But  the  question  was,  how  should  he  get  there  / 
To  make  the  attempt  while  attired  in  a  l«knnUw^'» 
gown  and  wig  was  absurd,  and  that  was  why  he  Lad 
decided  to  return  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  order  that  he  might 
divest  himself  of  this  apparel 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  police  officer  who  had  re- 
mained on  watch ;  but  he  concluded  that,  as  so  many 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  man's  patience  must  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  hackiiey-«oach  at  length  passed  beneath  the 
ancient  gateway  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  presently  stopped 
in  front  of  the  hous^  *n  which  the  awyer's  chambers 
were  situated. 

Tom  King  gave  a  busty  glance  around,  and  breathed  a 
•igh  of  relief. 

The  police  officer  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
He  paid  the  driver  a  liberal  fare,  and  then  the  strange 
ciuple  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lawson,"  cried  Tom  King,  as  soon  as  they 
♦•Titered  the  room,  '•  you  have  acted  fairly  and  kept  yonr 
>-ord  to  me,  and  I  will  do  the  same  1:^  you — yon  shall 
^»vs  the  five  gnineas  I  promised." 


'was  too  much  for  the  lawyer  to  bear,  so  he  held  out  hi» 
hand  and  said  *. 

"  Oive  me  the  five  guineas,  and  I  will  be  content." 

"  All  right !  Beach  me  those  clothes  that  I  stripped  (^ 
and  take  this  gown  and  wig  of  yours — here  they  are." 

So  saying,  Tom  flung  the  articles  he  had  mentioned  oa 
the  floor. 

The  lawyer  produced  the  suit  of  farm  labourer's  clothes 
in  which  Tom  had  disguised  himself. 

These  garments  were  soon  put  on. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lawson,"  said  Tom,  "  we  are  gohM'  '«o  pturv 
You  know  how  I  am  disguised,  and  could  vaefly  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  after  me  if  you  liked.  ^  Jou't  believe  you 
would  do  such  a  thing.  Hera  't^M^  the  money,  and  let 
me  advise  you  to  sit  doTa  quiotly  and  attend  to  any 
business  you  may  ha<;e  to  do  foi  the  next  hour  or  two. 
while  I  make  n>,^  way  out  of  London." 

"  I  wili"  said  the  lawy«r,  pocketing  the  five  guineefc. 
"  I  WK.  quite  content  with  what  I  have  received— quite 
I  9Jatetit !    So  you  are  really  going  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  off !    Good-bye  !" 

Tom  left  the  chambers  as  he  spoke. 

He  perceived,  as  he  closed  the  door,  that  the  lawyer  had 
left  the  key  sticking  in  the  lock  on  the  outside. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution,  he  immediately  turned  the 
key,  muking  Mr.  Lawson  a  prisoner. 

He  then  ran  hastily  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
square,  with  the  determination  in  his  own  mind,  to  get 
as  far  away  from  Lincoln's  Inn  as  he  possibly  could. 

Before  he  had  gone  ten  paces,  however,  he  saw,  to  his 
infinite  annoyance,  the  same  police  officer  standing  close 
by,  who  hod  given  him  so  much  trouble  in  the  morning. 

"  Aha !"  cried  that  functionary.  "  So  you've  come  ou( 
at  last,  have  you  ?  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing 
all  day  here  ?  Come  this  way,  Mr.  What's-yer-name,  1 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

To  this  speech  Tom  King  paid  no  sort  of  notice,  but 
walked  on,  pretending  to  be  unconscious  that  the  word^' 
were  intended  for  him. 

Then  the  noise  of  an  opening  window  came  upon  hi» 
ears. 

He  turned  his  head  round  qirtckly  and  looked  np. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Lawson. 

" Stop  him — stop  him !"  he  cried,  "Hold  him  fast !  He'» 
a  highwayman  !     Stop  him,  1  say !" 

It  was  really  too  bad  of  Mr.  Lawson  to  behave  in  sach 
a  treacherous  manner  to  our  friend. 

He  had  been  well  treated,  and  had  received  all  that  be 
had  been  promised. 

After  Tom  King  descended  the  staircase,  however,  he 
pulled  out  the  ten  guineas  and  counted  them  one  by  one 

Then  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  given  his  services 
by  far  too  cheaply,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  demanded 
more. 

**  ni  mn  after  him  !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet 

"  111  run  after  him  and  catch  him ;  then  I  shall  get  a 

share  of  the  reward — fifty  pounds  at  least,  no  doubt." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  found  it  fast. 

This  exasperated  him  greatly,  and  fearing  that  Tom 
would  get  out  of  siglft  altogether  before  he  could  force 
the  door,  the  lawyer  rushed  to  the  window  and  flung  it 


open. 

It  was  then  that  he  called  out  in  the  manner  we  have 
described. 

The  police  officer,  hearing  the  outcry,  immediately  placed 
a  whistle  to  his  lips  and  blsw  it  shrilly. 

It  was  a  signal  for  those  of  his  companions  who  were 
within  hearing  to  hasten  to  his  assistance,    at 

Ws  have  only  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  this 
police  officer  remained  so  long  upon  the  same  spot. 

After  Tom's  departure  in  the  morning,  he  waited  for  a 
long  time,  ef  course  without  seeing  the  farm-labourer 
emerge. 

Then  the  time  came  for  htm  to  be  relieved  from  his 
duty,  and  his  place  wae  filled  by  another. 

He  returned  to  duty  again  about  two  minutes  before 
Todd  King  descended  the  staircase,  and  when  our  friend 
app»Mr«d  the  officer  had  jnat  walked  to  the  spot,  wonderiac 


rta  unoBT  or  thb  boaa. 


-ivhat  bad  become  of  the  man  he  was  sospioloua  oC,  acd 
whether  he  shoald  see  him  again. 

How  his  Bpeculations  were  interrnpted  w«  Mm&y 
know. 

When  Tom  isjng  heard  the  lawyer  cry  out,  a  teeluag  of 
great  indignation  took  poesessioD  of  his  mind. 

He  felt  an  Irresifltible  desire  to  get  level  with  the  law7«r, 
but  at  the  present  moment  this  was  not  to  be  thought 
of. 

He  must  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  difficult  task  of 
making  his  own  esuipe. 

His  first  impulse  was  flight. 

He  did  sot  stay  a  moment  to  reflect,  bat  bounded  on  a* 
full  speed,  and  rapidly  turned  round  a  couple  of  comers. 

Although  the  iay  was  on  the  wane,  yet  it  was  etlll  quite 
light,  and  Tom  King  by  no  means  relished  the  idea  of 
being  chased  through  the  streets  of  London  on  foot 

After  running  another  hundred  yards,  he  passed  under 
an  archway  which  led  him  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

A  tremendous  hubbub  behind  him  reached  his  ears, 
showing  that  many  people  had  joined  in  the  '^hase  and 
were  hastening  to  capture  him. 

Turning  the  angle  of  the  archway,  he  found  himself  for 
a  moment  at  least  out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  were  m 
the  roar. 

This,  then,  was  the  opportunity  to  seize  upon  tr  gei  clear 
altogether,  and  so  he  gave  a  hasty  glance  arouad  him  in 
the  nope  of  making  a  discovery. 

But  he  saw  nothing  that  was  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his 
flight  except  a  hackney-coach. 

This  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  footpath,  and  the  driver 
ap^ared  to  be  asleep. 

Hackney-coachmen  generally  stopped  here  for  a  length 
of  time  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  fare,  for  then,  as  now, 
people  were  continually  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lawyers' 
domain. 

"  I'll  try  it,"  muttered  Tom  between  his  teeth  "  It's 
my  only  chance.  I  must  either  do  that  or  run  for  It.  I'll 
try  this  first ;  I  can  but  run  afterwards  if  it  fails." 

He  sprang  quickly  into  the  hackney-coach  as  h««  spoke, 
and  cried  to  the  coachman : 

"Drive  me  down  Portsmouth  Street  and  8ie^eld 
Street  into  Glare  Market.  Be  quick,  and  yoa  shall  have 
a  crown-piece  for  vour  trouble !" 

It  was  astonisl^g  to  notice  how  (;<.LckIy  these  words 
enabled  the  coachman  to  shake  off  hi^  slumbcr 

He  gave  lus  horses  a  couple  of  sharp  cuts  with  his 
whip,  and  away  they  went  at  a  perfectly  reckless  paca 

Tom  thought  he  had  gained  the  interior  of  this  vehicle 
anperceived  by  any  of  his  foee ;  but  in  this  expectation  he 
was  disappointed. 

A  police  officer,  who  had  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  his 
companion,  was  hastening  along  Serle  Street  when  he 
saw  the  countnr-looking  down  jump  into  the  hackne.- 
coach. 
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Tom  Kino  had  a  plas  of  operations  already  arranged  to 
his  mind,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  hackney-coach  started 
he  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out. 

He  commenced  by  rapidly  divesting  himself  of  his  dkt- 
gnise. 

This  occupied  but  a  moment,  and  very  soon  be  had  aU 
the  gjrmente  rolled  up  into  a  small  compact  bundle. 

This  he  placed  underneath  the  seat  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  seen  without  it  was  searched  for. 

By  this  time  the  coach  had  turned  the  corner,  and  al- 
though he  could  hear  his  pui'suers  in  the  rear,  he  could  ne 
longer  see  them. 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  five-shilling-piece  and  l«H«i 
it  upon  the  front  seat. 

Then  going  to  the  door,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
handle,  and  turned  it  so  that  he  could  push  the  door  open 
in  an  instant 

Having  made  these  preparations,  he  looked  out  for  some 
narrow  court  or  turning. 

There  happened  to  be  one  close  by,  and  just  as  he  was 
opposite  the  entrance  to  it  he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
jumped  out. 

In  sublime  ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  the  coach- 
man drove  on,  and  then  turned  another  comer. 

Having  leaped  into  the  street  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, Tom  Sling  did  not  pause  a  second,  but  darted 
down  the  narrow  turning. 

Loud  shouts  and  the  trampling  of  footsteps  came  upon 
his  ears,  and  told  him  how  necessary  it  was  that  ha 
should  seek  some  hiding-place  immediately. 

A  few  yards  down  this  narrow  turning  was  a  house 
considerably  larger  than  those  surrounding  it. 

It  had  a  curious,  old-fashioned,  projecting  doorway ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  it  thanTom  King  concealed 
himself  there. 

He  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  out  of  danger  yet. 

The  hackney-coachman  did  not  ge  far  before  k» 
observed  the  people  he  passed  were  shouting  to  him  and 
pointing  to  his  vehicle. 

Turning  his  eyes  round,  he  then  saw  that  one  door  wae 
swinging  open,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  at  once 
entered  his  mind. 

He  pulled  up,  with  a  jerk,  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the 
spot  where  Tom  King  had  leaped  out. 

"  Bilked  1"  he  cried,  with  an  angry  oath.  "  Well,  it'e 
jnly  this  once,  and  they  won't  catch  me  so  again  1" 

He  got  down  off  his  seat  with  the  intentioo  «*  '^Josinac 
the  door. 

As  I   iraa  m  »ae  &z%  oi  aomg  iius  be  perceived,  lying 


Before  the  ponderous  vehicle  had  got  half-wa^  oloug  J  on  lae  seat,  the  bright  silver  coin  which  the  highwayinan 


the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  F'<'eI<I^  ^%a\a  ^  cuwd  of 
persons  emerged  frcns  the  ^tewftv,  uieeting  the  ofScer  we 
Lave  mop^'oned  as  h-ivi.  ^  .->oca  ^om  King  get  into  the 
coach. 

"Where  is  he?"  ch«y  2ried«>**irboM  i»lw?  Which 
way  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  Who— who  ?" 

"  The  highwayman  V 

"  How  was  he  dressed  f* 

"  Like  a  farm-labourer  !* 

"  All  right !"  cried  the  ofiBcer.  "  I  seed  Mm— -ke's  in 
that  hackney-coach  yonder.  Make  haste,— dtNt't  let  it  get 
out  of  your  sight !" 

The  whole  party  set  op  s  terrific  shout. 

It  was  composed  of  several  police  officers  and  a  great 
number  of  lawyers'  clerks  who  had  eagerly  seized  upon 
thij  pretext  tor  deserting  their  usual  business. 

a  fellow-creature  through 


The  excitement  of  Luntin^ 
the  streets  was  something  delightful,  as  a  variety  to  t]ie 
general  run  of  their  monotonous  existence. 

They  shented  and  screamed,  and  ran  with  aD  thetf^jtoan  if  they  possibly  ooulJ^ 
miftht,  encouraging  the  police  oflicers  to  the  utmost'      )     Away,  then,  they  ran,  retracing  their  footsteps. 


had  denoeited  there. 

"  It'^1  right  after  all  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  picked  it 
up  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  "  I  thought  I  ^,gg  Jon^. 
for,  but  It  seems  it's  all  right !" 

Just  then,  the  foremost  of  th*"  oiowd  in  pcrsuit  of  Tom 
King  reached  the  hacimey-cosch. 

A  p<^ce  officer  seized  ttie  coachman  by  the  throat,  and 
asked  him  where  the  man  was  that  had  got  in. 

The  coachman  then  explained,  and,  having  told  the 
truth,  the  officer  cried : 

"  He's  hiding^somewhere  about  here !  Disperse  in  search 
of  him!  He's  jumped  out  between  this  spot  and  the 
comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields !" 

This  was  a  considerable  distance,  however,  and  in  that 
locality  the  houses  are  built  closely  together,  and  inter- 
sected by  numberless  courts  and  alleys. 

To  think  of  looking  for  the  highwaym^u  there  forcibly 
reminded  one  of  the  proverb  about  sep.rching  for  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

Bat  they  were  all  vwy  anxious  to  canture  the  hiehwvr'- 


They  bawled  aloud  to  the  driver  to  stop,  but  no  uoS^tT* 
was  taken  of  their  commands,  and  to  their  infinite  cha* 
irrin  they  saw  the  vehicle  vanish  frora  their  sight  round 
tha  corner  of  Portsmouth  Street,  ^ 


Tom  King  was  just  thinking  of  quitting  his  temporary 
hiding-place  when  he  heard  hia  enemies  returning. 

The  chance  of  slipping  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
that  old  doorway  was  past,  and  ho  had  now  to  Javia* 
something  else. 

tr&nijctt  quiokeaed  and  atimalateCi  bia  iareuUon. 
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VuTiilag  round,  he  looked  at  the  door  of  the  houee 

There  vcas  a  huge  brass  knob  at  one  side,  Just  ovw  vts 
keyhole. 
He  seized  it  and  ttimed  it  rooud. 

He  had  scarcely  dared  to  expect  that  the  door  «rou]d 
yield  so  easily,  but  it  did. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  slipped  luio  the 
passage  beyond,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  many  of  the  crowd  ran 
down  this  narrow  turning. 

Tom  heard  their  voices  and  footsteps. 
They  swept  past,  however,  and  ell  becams  compare 
tively  silent. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  endeavoured  to  Scok  arositd 
him  and  ascertain  what  kind  of  a  place  he  was  in. 

This  was  difficult,  for  the  passage  wad  very  dark,  kud 
although  he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost,  all  that  he 
could  make  out  was  that  several  paces  off  was  a  flignt  of 
£tairs. 

Just  as  he  had  made  this  discovery  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  the  clear,  sharp  tinkling  of  a  bell. 

Then  he  heard  a  footstep  just  outside  the  frost  door. 
Evidently,  some  one  was  desirous  of  gaining  admittance 
to  the  house. 
It  might  or  might  not  be  some  of  his  enemies. 
In  either  case  he  was  in  great  danger,  for  even  if  the 
person  ringing  for  admittance  was  ap  inmate  of  the  house 
he  would  recognise  Tom  King  as  an  intruder. 

An  alarm  would  then  be  raised,  and  beyond  a  doubt  it 
would  reach  the  ears  of  those  officers  who  had  ao  recently  ■ 
passed  by.  I 

To  remain  where  he  was  was  simply  impossible ;  but 
then  the  question  was,  what  place  of  safety  could  he 
seek? 

If  he  ascended  the  stairs  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
meeting  some  one  who  might  be  descending  in  order  to 
-answer  the  door. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  ventured  to  open  any  of 
the  doors  on  the  ground  floor  there  would  be  a  strong 
probability  of  his  being  seen  by  some  one. 

To  ascend  the  stairs  seemed  the  least  dangera  js  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  so,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  this  was 
the  course  he  determined  upon  pursuing. 

With  light  and  nimble  steps  he  sprang  up,  nor  did  he 
pause  until  he  reached  the  first  landing. 
Here  he  believed  he  was  tolerably  safe. 
But  he  was  destined  not  to  retain  this  belief  for  any 
length  of  time. 

He  heard  a  door  opening  in  the  passage  below,  and  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  going  towards  the  front  door, 
and  he  congratulated  himself  upon  having  been  bo  fortu- 
nate as  to  decide  in  the  way  he  had  done. 

But  just  then,  to  his  consternation,  a  slight  rustling 
(jound  reached  his  ears  from  above. 

For  a  second  he  could  not  think  what  it  wa*,  and  then 
jhe  conviction  burst  suddenly  upon  him  that  some  one 
was  descending  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  female,  evidently. 

He  could  tell  that  by  the  lightness  of  the  tread  and  the 
rustle  of  the  garments. 
Now  Tom  found  himself  in  a  peculiar  predicament. 
If  he  remained  standing  where  he  was,  he  coald  Bot 
fail  to  be  discovered  by  the  person  coming  down  the  stairs. 
To  descend  to  the  ground  floor  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  he  could  hear  voices  in  conversation.  "■> 

The  only  resource  left  to  him  was  to  choose  at  random 
one  of  the  three  doors  opening  from  the  landing. 

Into  what  rooms  they  might  lead  he  could  not  possiuly 
conjecture;  nor  was  there  anything  to  enable  hiip^tod»' 
cide  whether  those  apartments  were  occupied  or  nO'* 

He  could  not  have  decided  had  he  debated  within  him- 
self for  half  an  hour;  but  it  so  happened  that  be  wa« 
not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  debating  half  a  minute. 

The  female,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  coming  dovm 
the  stairs  at  a  rapid  speed,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion about  his  heart,  Tom  King  hastily  opened  the  door 
nearest  to  him,  and  slipped  with  equal  haste  into  ib»  room 
beyond 

He  Closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  placed  himself  in 
lan  attitude  of  defence,  for  he  could  not  possibly  tell  what 
would  happen  next. 

A  sigh  of  infinite  relief  came  from  hia  Hpi  when  b« 
iisccvered  that  the  room  was  vaoant. 


There  were  many  tracea  however,  of  its  having  w- 
oently  been  occupied. 

A  chair  was  drawn  up  near  the  fire,  and  close  to  the 
chair  was  a  small  table,  on  which  was  heaped  a  quautiwy 
of  f«wing  materials. 

Tlj^s  ""as  about  all  Tom  was  able  to  take  notice  of. 
He  had  hastily  crossed  from  the  door  in  the  direction  of 
the  window. 

Now  a  slight  noise  attracted  his  attention. 
As  if  by  instinct,  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
door  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed. 

Then,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  the  knob  was  taming 
romnd. 
Evidently  some  one  was  on  the  point  of  entering. 
He  glanced  wildly  around  him  for  some  place  of  oon- 
ceafment. 

With  joy  he  noted  that  the  window  was  furnished  with 
dingy,  faded  curtains,  and  with  a  rapidity  of  motion  that 
was  truly  maivellous,  he  managed  to  hide  himself  behind 
one  of  them  before  the  door  was  fairly  open. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  his  body  was 
properly  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  make  the  attempt  to  adjust  them  in  any  way, 
for  the  movement  would  have  been  perceived  by  the 
person  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  highwayman — but  not  much 
— when  he  heard  the  door  close. 

He  had  only  one  to  deal  with,  he  thought,  and  this  was 
better  than  two  or  three. 

The  new-comer  moved  uneasily  about  the  room,  but 
finally  all  became  still — so  still  that  Tom  coald  scarcely 
believe  there  was  another  person  in  the  room  besides 
himself. 

As  this  remarkable  silence  continued,  his  curiosity  be- 
came more  and  more  inflamed. 

At  present,  he  had  no  idea  what  the  new-comer  was 
like,  or  whether  it  was  a  male  or  a  female  who  had 
entered. 

Keassured  by  the  stillness,  and  moreover  impelled  by  a 
powerful  curiosity,  Tom  very  slightly  moved  the  curtain 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  take  a  peep  into  the  room 
without  much  danger  of  being  seen  himself. 

At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that  he  had  not  much  need 
for  apprehension. 

Seated  in  the  chair  near  the  fire,  which  he  had  noticed, 
and  with  her  back  turned  towards  him,  was  a  girl. 

He  could  tell  that  she  was  young,  although  her  face  waa 
turned  away  from  him ;  the  outlines  of  her  figure  were 
quite  sufficient  to  show  that. 

She  was  very  busily  engaged  in  sewing,  and  eat  upon 
tfcs  chair  in  a  perfectly  motionless  attitude. 

Tom  looked  all  round  the  room,  and  saw  that,  although 
every  article  it  contained  was  very  plain,  yet  there  waa 
over  the  whole  a  comfortaltle  aspect. 

The  young  girl  seemed  happy  enough,  and  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  her  sewing  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  a 
labour. 
Tom  wondered  very  much  who  she  could  be. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  certainly,  that  this  was  the 
female  he  had  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  been  so  fortunate  ae  to 
choose  the  room  he  had. 

It  was  evident  that  the  girl  did  not  far  a  moment  sus- 
pect that  the  apartment  was  invaded  by  ny  other  person 
save  herself,  for  she  continued  at  her  work  placidly  and 
calmly. 

Then,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  she  began  to  hum  some 
portion  of  a  ballad. 

Tom  listened  in  rapture^  for  her  voice  sounded  like  the 
notes  of  a  bird. 

"  Surely,"  the  highwayman  murmured  *o  himself,  "  this 
girl  is  kind-hearted,  for  she  is  young.  She  would  have 
compassion  upon  me  if  I  disclosed  myseU.  Shall  I  speak, 
or  ahall  I  remain  here  ?" 

This  was  a  serious  question,  and  Tom  was  a  good  while 
making  up  his  mind ;  for,  of  course,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  aware  that  while  he  remained  conce"led  behind  the 
curtain  he  was  in  no  danger. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sound  of  a  tremendous  uprooj 
in  the  street  bi-low  reached  his  ears,  and  he  felt  a  strong, 
nay,  an  almost  invincible,  desire  to  look  from  the  case- 
ment and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  the  c»'ii>ft 
of  it. 
Fortunately,  he  had  the  prudenc?  be   •*»'*w  the  c«rtAla 
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ATcand  him  in  aacb  a  manner  as  to  conceal  him  com- 
pletely. 

The  uoiae  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  girl,  and,  with 
I  cry,  she  thrHW  down  her  work,  and,  springring  •«>  h*» 
feet,  ran  to  th<-  window  and  looked  out. 

She  was  then  very  close  to  the  hidden  hignwa-yiu»«-— «o 
close,  th:ii  her  garments  touched  against  the  cortain 

Tom  King  absolutely  held  his  breath. 

"What  a  crowd  of  people!"  exclaimed  the  gLi  ''  And 
police  officers,  too!  What  can  have  happened?  Why,  I 
declare  they  are  coming  to  this  house !  Yes,  they  have 
all  stopped  round  the  front  door !     What  can  u  mean  f^ 

There  was  a  tone  of    alarm  perceptible  in  the  yoocg 


The  girl  inclined  her  head,  and  answered : 

"You  are  welcome  to  search  this  room  as  much  as  ere* 
you   like,   though    I  will   give  you  my  word  ther>«  is  ao 
;  stranger  here,  nor  have  I  seen  one.'' 

"  Well,  we  can  easily  believe  you,  my  lass,"  said  tha 
police  officer,  "  for  there's  nowhere  here  for  him  to  hide." 

With  these  words,  the  police  officers,  very  much  to 
Tom  King's  surprise,  withdrew  from  the  room  and  elosed 
the  door  after  them. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  had  such  a  narrow 
esoapt!. 

Ue  imagined  that  they  would  not  be  content  with  taking 
the  girl's  word  alone,  but  that  they  would  hare  satisfied 


girl's  voice,  as  she  spoke   these  words,  half  aloud,  half    themselves  by  a  hurried  search  in  the  room. 
to  herself.  f      If   they  had 


Then  she  gave  a  start  of  alarm. 

A  loud  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  door  below  came 
Yith  painful  and  unpleasant  distinctness  to  her  ears. 

Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  left  the  window,  and 
seating  herself  in  the  chair,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  door 
of  the  apartment. 

She  was  evidently  much  agitated  about  something,  but 
why  the  knocking  at  the  door  should  alarm  her  or  have 
any  effect  upon  her  mind,  Tom  King  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

Nor  was  he  exactly  in  a  condition  to  speculate  upon 
the  subject,  for  he  was  wondering  in  what  raanner  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  secure  his  own  safety. 

CHAPTER  DOXXXIX. 


roM  KIKO    FIJfDS   A    REAL  FRIEND   IN   THE    HOPt  OV  JUJED. 

Shouts  and  cries,  and  a  perfect  Babel  of  sounds  came 
from  the  entrance-haU  of  the  house.  Tom  King  strained 
his  ears  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  out  some  of  the  words 
that  were  uttered. 

But  in  this  he  failed. 

Presently  there  came  a  lull,  and  then  some  words  were 
•spoken  by  a  voice  which  rose  clear  and  distinct  above 
every  other  sound. 

After  that  comparative  silence  ensued. 

What  to  make  of  this  Tom  King  scarcely  knew,  yet  he 
remained  concealed  by  the  curtain  in  a  state  of  very  great 
-excitement  and  suspense. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  he  heard  heavy  foct- 
■tfteps  ascending  the  staircase. 

He  heard  them  pause  at  the  top  of  the  landing,  a»d  fc© 
heard  some  one  knock  at  one  of  the  doors. 

A  few  minutes'  delay  took  place,  and  then  a  knock  was 
•given  at  another  door. 

There  was  again  a  delay,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
sharp  succession  of  knocks  upon  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  concealed. 

The  young  girl  seemed  greatly  terrified,  and  in  a  faint, 
tremulous  tone  of  voice  she  cried  out : 

"Came  in!" 

In  obedience  to  this  permission  the  door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  party  of  four  police  officers  appeared  upon 
the  threshold. 

They  strode  into  the  room,  and  one,  touching  his  hat, 
«aid: 

"Beg  pardon,  miss,  but  yon  neeedn't  look  to 
-scared.  We  mean  you  no  harm — no,  not  the  Iea«t  in  the 
world  !" 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  girl,  pressing  het 
liands  upon  her  heart.     "  Why  do  you  come  here  ?" 

"  We're  in  search  of  a  supposed  highwaym^'^ 
the  officer. 

"  But  why  do  you  seek  him  here  ?"  said  the  gin  la 
tones  of  great  surprise. 

"  We're  seekin'  him  everywhere,  for  we  can't  make  oat 


they  had  done  this,  his  discovery  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

He  was  rejoiced  at  his  escape,  not  only  for  his  own  sake 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  young  girl,  who,  had  he  been  found 
after  what  she  had  said,  would  have  found  herself  in 
serious  trouble. 

The  noise  made  by  the  police  officers  ascending  the 
next  flight  of  stairs  somewhat  reassured  him. 

Then  he  heard  their  heavy  footsteps  in  the  rooms  over- 
head, where  they  appeared  to  be  searching  for  him. 

The  young  girl  sat  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  she  exclaimed : 

"  How  very  strange !  I  wonder  who  it  is  they  are  in 
search  of,  and  whether  he  has  really  made  his  way  into 
this  house  ?  Now  1  recollect,  I  was  absent  from  my  room 
for  a  few  minutes  while  I  went  upstairs;  perhaps  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  slip  in  when  my 
buck  was  turned  ?  Dear  me,  how  strange  I  feel !  I  d* 
wish  the  police  officers  had  looked  all  round — I  should 
feol  80  much  better  satisfied,  and  I  am  sure  I  dare  not  look 
myself !" 

The  young  girl  was  working  herself  up  into  a  state  oJ 
nervous  alarm. 

This  threatened  to  be  a  serious  matter  for  Tom,  who 
had  prematurely  congratulated  himself  upon  having  made 
his  escape. 

"I  feel  very  uneasy  and  frightened,"  said  the  girl, 
glancing  timidly  around  the  room  as  she  spoke,  "  and  it's 
getting  blind-man's  holiday,  too !  I  will  light  the  lamp ; 
but  I'm  0UX3  I  dare  not  stop  in  the  room  while  I  am  in 
this  state  of  doubt !  Never  mind,  I  will  light  the  lamp 
and  wait  till  the  officers  come  downstairs  again ;  then,  u 
they  have  not  found  him,  I  will  ask  them  to  step  in  here 
and  ease  my  mind  by  having  a  thorough  search !" 

Evening  was  now  beginning  to  close  in,  and  strange 
shadows  were  creeping  about  the  room. 

The  girl  stirred  the  fire,  and,  going  to  a  shelf,  took  up  « 
lamp  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

This  lamp  she  lighted  with  a  trembling  hand. 

All  the  time  she  was  thus  engaged  she  continued  to 
talk  to  herself,  as  though  by  that  means  she  sheuld  be 
able  to  keep  up  her  courage  better. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  that's  better — a  great  deal  better ! 
I  feel  ever  so  much  braver  now !  What  a  while  the 
officers  are  upstairs,  to  be  sure  I  Perhaps  they  have 
found  him,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  be  frightened ! 
I  am  foolish  to  feel  terrified  as  it  is — very  foolish !" 

She  placed  the  globe  over  the  lamp,  and  as  by  this 
time  the  wick  had  fairly  ignited,  the  whole  of  the  apart- 
{  ment  was  tolerably  well  lighted  up. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  "  a  light  is  cheerful,  certainly 
•  Jlow  I'U  just  draw  the  curtains  before  the  window,  at^i 
ftfuAita    wait  patiently  till  I  hear  the  officers  ascend." 

These  words  were  full  of  danger  to  Tom  King. 

He  could  tell  what  an  excited,  agitated  condition  v\  e 
girl's  mind  was  in,  and  he  was  certain  that  when  she  drew 
back  the  curtains  and  discovered  him — as  she  could  not 


where  he  has  gone  to.      W'e  took 'this  room  along  with 'fail  to  do— she  would  immediately  utter  such  a  cry  a» 
the  rest,  though  it  appears  to  me  pretty  certain Isn't  i  would  infallibly  bring  the  officers  to  the  spot 


liere  '" 

"  No,  fiiai  I  am  sure  he  is  not  I"  said  the  gin,  ,.  j-nestly 
and  truthfully.  "  For  ever  since  this  moruiug  I  have 
been  seated  in  this  room,  and  have  scarcely  left  it  for  a 
jdoment  V 

"  WelL  if,  dosen't  look  as  if  he  was  here— ttf  t  s  true 
enough,  said  the  officer,  "and  there's  been  no  alann  in 
the  house,  though  one  man  will  have  it  that  he  saw  « 
suspicious-looking  character  hide  himself  in  the  doorwaj, 
and  so,  mUa,  you  see  that's  the  reaaou  why  we're  searching 
hen." 


But  the  highwayman  had  no  means  of  averting  the 
danger. 

He  was  aUe  to  do  no  more  than  to  stand  perfectly  still 
and  trust  to  some  chance  circumstance  arising  which, 
perhaps,  at  the  last  moment,  would  prevent  the  girl  from 
carrying  out  her  intention  of  drawing  aside  the  curtains. 

'That  was  a  frail  hope,  indeed;  for,  although  mucti 
frightened,  the  girl  tripped  across  the  room. 

Chance  made  her  seize  the  curtain  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  window  to  that  behind  which  Tom  was  concealed 

8be  irevy  it  ea.->ily  and  quickly. 
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Then  she  eeized  the  other. 

No  sooner  did  she  lift  it,  however,  than  ahe  oaught 
sight  of  the  form  of  a  man. 
Her  eyes  dilated  with  terror. 

She  trembled,  and  a  scream  was  evidently  jast  about 
to  issue  from  her  lips ;  but  Tom  King,  with  great 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind,  placed  one  hand  be- 
£ore  her  mouth  and  the  other  around  her  waist. 

In  spite  of  her  struggles,  he  drew  her  closely  towards 
him  ;  and  then,  in  those  low,  sweet  gentle  tones,  which 
he  could  always  employ  whenever  there  was  a  necessity, 
he  said : 

'•  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  girl ;  you  are  in  no  danger. 
I  would  die  rather  than  offer  the  least  harm !  Don't 
struggle — don't  scream,  but  listen  patiently  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  shall  not  occupy  you  many  minutes,  and 
then,  when  I  have  done,  you  can  call  out  if  you  like." 

There  must  have  been  something  exceedingly  reassur- 
ing in  Tom's  voice,  for  the  girl  ceased  her  struggles  at 
once,  and  turned  her  eyes  curiously  upon  him. 

"  It  is  true  that  those  officers  who  entered  this  room 
a  few  moments  ago  are  in  search  of  me,"  continued  Tom 
King.  "  You  see,  I  took  advantage  of  your  absence  to 
secure  myself  behind  the  curtain.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  escaped.  The  officers  firmly  believe  that 
I  am  not  in  the  room,  and  they  will  have  no  suspicion 
of  my  presence  here  unless  you  call  out  and  inform  them 
of  it.  Now  I  ask  yon :  Are  you  so  crual — so  hard- 
hearted— so  stera,  as  to  be  willing  to  doom  me  to  death  ? 
For,  if  the  officers  capture  me,  that,  I  assure  you,  will 
be  my  fate !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words  Tom  King  released  his  hand 
from  the  girl's  mouth,  and  his  arm  from  about  her  waist. 
She  trembled,  and  clutched  the  curtain  tightly  with 
both  hands  in  order  to  support  herself. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom,  "  yon  know  I  am  here — you  know 
who  I  am.    Now  then,  if  you  wish  to  doom  me  to  death, 
raise  your  voice — the  officers  will  hear  you.  and  will 
eome — they  will  capture  me  before  your  eyes  !" 
.  But  she  made  no  effort  to  cry  aloud. 
Then  Tom  King  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  said  : 
"Do  I  understand  that  you  are  unwilling  to  call 
around  me  those  who  are  thirsting  for  my  life  P" 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
llightly  inclined  her  head. 

"Enough,"  said  Tom — "that  is  sufficient." 
"  But,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  are  you  to  do  ? — what 
would  be  said  if  it  was  known  that  I  had  you  alone  in 
this  room  unknown  to  anyone  ?" 

"  I  will  get  over  that  difficulty  easily,"  said  Tom, "  for 
I  will  leave  the  room  at  once." 
So  saying,  he  stepped  towards  the  door. 
"  No — no,"  she  said,  springing  forward,  "  yoo  will  not 
leave  now,  because,  if  you  do,  your  capture  is  certain  ! 
I  can  hear  people  murmuring  in  the  hall  now." 

"  So  can  I."  said  Tom,  "  and  therefore  I  ask  yon  to 
allow  me  to  remain  here.  I  will  depart  as  soon  as  ever 
I  am  allowed  the  opportunity.  I  will  not  breathe  a 
single  word  respecting  my  presence  here." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  girl.  "  Stand  behind  the 
curtains — then,  if  anyone  should  open  the  door  suddenly, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  discovery.  Stand  thereuntil 
the  officers  have  left." 

"  Effery  command  of  yours  will  be  immediately  and 
implicitly  obeyed,"  said  Tom,  with  a  bow.  "  I  cannot 
forget  the  deep  debt  of  obligation  I  am  under  to  you  ; 
indeed,  I  shall  always  remember  that  yon  have  saved 
my  life." 

"  Hush ! — hush !  I  t's  dangerous  to  speak — you  cannot 
tell  who  may  be  outside.  They  might  hear  the  murmur- 
ing of  voices,  and  be  surprised  to  find  me  here  alone." 

There  was  so  much  good  sense  in  what  this  girl  said, 
that  Tom  resolved  to  follow  her  wishes  exactly,  and 
■.  therefore  he  concealed  himself  behind  the  curtains. 
He  only  took  up  his  position  just  in  time,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the 
vflieers  as  they  descended. 

His  heart  beat  furiously  when  he  heard  the  steps  stop 
outside  the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knock  was  given. 

It  was  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  girl  to  utter  a  per- 
mission to  enter,  but,  remembering  that  the  life  of  a 
l<-llow-creatare  was  at   stake,   she  summoned  all  her 
fo'  titnde  to  her  aid,  and  said  : 
'•  Coma  in'." 


The  door  was  opened,  and  the  officers  appeared  at  it, 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  the  one  who  had  first  of  all  spoken, 
"  we  have  searched  the  house — leastways  the  top  part 
of  it." 

"  And  have  you  found  him  ?" 

"  No,  nor  the  least  trace  of  his  presence.  If  he  entered 
this  house  he  must  have  left  it.  You  are  sure  he  is  not 
in  this  room  ?" 

'•  Oh,  quite — quite !"  said  the  girl,  glancing  around  her. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,  that  will  do.  We  must  look 
for  him  elsewhere." 

With  these  words  the  officers  withdrew. 

They  descended  the  staircase. 

Some  kind  of  discussion  took  place  in  the  passage  be- 
low, but  eventually  all  became  silent,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  police  and  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  had  taken  their  departure. 

The  girl  listened  intently. 

All  was  still. 

Then  rising  from  her  seat,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  The  danger  is  over  now — they  have  gone  now.  Then 
let  me  entreat  you  to  leave  this  room,  for  I  cannot  tell 
how  soon  my  father  may  return !" 

"  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Accept  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  done  me.  I 
wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  repay  you — but  I  can't." 

"Go— go!"  said  the  girl;  "your  absence  is  all  that 
I  desire." 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  but  let  me  tell 
yon  that  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  police  officers 
have  not  left  the  house,  and  that  the  second  visit  they 
paid  a  few  moments  since  to  this  chamber  had  some 
more  particular  purpose  than  is  visible  at  first  sight." 

CHAPTER  DCXL. 

DICK    TURPIN    AND    TOM     KING   SET   OUT  TO    BEJOIK 
THEIR  COMPANIONS   AT   ENFIELD  CHASE. 

The  young  girl  received  this  intimation  with  surprise 
and  terror. 

Springing  forward  suddenly,  she  took  hold  of  Tom 
King  by  the  arm  and  prevented  him  from  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  knob  of  the  door  as  he  was  about  to  do. 

"What  purpose?"  she  asked — "tell  me,  what  are 
your  suspicions !" 

"  They  are  only  vague,"  said  Tom  ;  "  bnt  that  the 
officers  meant  something  by  their  strange  conduct  I  feel 
assured.     What,  we  may  perhaps  discover." 

"  Do  you  think  that  they  suspect  you  are  here  ?" 

"  It  is  very  possible ;  and,  if  so,  I  shall  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly, and  for  your  sake." 

"  Why  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  Because,  if  the  officers  should  discover  that  I  am 
here,  they  would  know  that  you  had  screened  me  from 
them— that  you  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  me.  Do 
you  know  the  consequence  of  such  an  act  as  that?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  in  whose  mind  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  trial  was  quite  fresh — "  I 
will  tell  you.  If  they  found  yon  had  concealed  me  here, 
or  attempted  to  conceal  me,  they  would  take  you  into 
custody,  drag  you  to  prison,  and  doom  you  to  a  long 
imprisonment  in  a  foreign  land." 

The  girl  turned  very  pale. 

"  I  would  not  have  brought  this  danger  upon  yon," 
continued  Tom,  bravely,  "  if  I  could  have  helped  it ; 
but  when  I  entered  this  room  it  was  vacant,  though  I 
had  scarcely  concealed  myself  behind  the  curtains  before 
you  came  in." 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  ?" 

"  I  will  go  now.  There's  a  risk,  of  course,  but  per- 
haps no  more  risk  than  there  will  be  in  two  hours  to 
come.  I  will  do  my  best  to  escape  ;  if  I  fail,  it  will  be 
no  fault  of  mine." 

"  No — no  ! ' '  said  the  girl,  whose  heart  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  been  impressed  in  favour  of  the  highwayman — 
"  you  shall  not  go  at  present.  The  risk  to  me  is  not  so 
great  as  you  represent.  Stay  at  least  a  few  minntea 
longer." 

"  I  will,  since  you  wish  it,  for  it  would  be  fooliah  for 

me  to  deny  the  peril  with  which  I  am  threatened.     Yet 

stay,  I  think,  if  it  is  known  that  I  have  sought  shelter 

here,  I  can  make  you  harmless  for  your  share  in  the 

I  transaction." 


Tm  K>'iQB'r  OP  na  rojld. 
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"Uovreo?" 

"  1  will  make  it  appear  as  though  you  had  consented  uu- 
willingly  to  befriend  me — that  you  had  done  it  me»ely  to 
mve  yoursolf  from  ill-usage,  because  I  bad  placed  y  u  ia 
oodily  fear." 

"  explain,"  said  the  girl,  wonderingly. 

"  Seat  yourself  in  that  chair,"  replied  Tom,  '^  aud  I  will 
bind  you  in  it  Then,  when  you  are  found,  you  ma  say 
that  I  had  overpowered  yon  and  bound  you  in  ordei  to 
cover  my  escape.    Do  yon  consent  ?" 

"  I  will  if  you  think  it  would  be  of  benefit.  Bui  cou  d 
it  not  be  avoided  ?" 

"Perhaps  so;  all  depends  whether  the  oflScere  ►/>ve 
really  departed.  Look  from  the  window,  and  t«i  me 
whether  there  are  any  men  yet  lingering  M  tLe 
street  ?" 

The  girl  obeyed. 

"  No, '  she  said,  "  the  street  is  clear;  they  seem  to  h:.ve 
departed  to  seek  for  you  in  some  other  quarter." 

"  Then,"  said  Tom,  "  I  trust  that  the  secret  of  my  pre- 
sence here  will  be  known  to  no  one  but  ourselves ;  if  so, 
then  no  danger  will  come  to  you.  It  would  grieve  me 
more — far  more  than  the  loss  of  my  liberty— 4f  you  got 
into  any  trouble  on  my  account !" 

The  earnest  tones  in  which  Tom  King  spoke  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  it  was  certain  that  they  made  their  way 
to  the  young  girl's  heart  at  once. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  once  more  farewell !  Believe  me,  I 
•hall  never  forget  you !" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  gin — "  tell  me  your  name,  so 
that  I  can  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this  incident." 

A  peculiar  smile  wreathed  the  highwayman's  lips  as  he 
replied : 

"  As  for  my  name,  that  does  not  matter,  for  I  am  not 
known  by  it  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  called  Tom 
King,  you  will  know  best  who  1  am !" 

The  bighwayraam  did  not  trust  himself  to  hear  more; 
but  as  he  spoke  the  words,  he  abruptly  opened  the  door 
ftnd  passed  out. 

The  young  girl,  for  a  moment  or  two,  was  renderfid  im- 
movable by  astonishment 

When  she  recovered  herself,  and  was  able  to  open  the 
door  of  the  room,  she  found  that  her  strange  visitor  had 
gone. 

Tom  had  listened  on  the  landing,  after  he  closed  the 
door,  and,  finding  that  the  interior  of  the  house  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  quiet,  he  glided  on  tiptoe  to  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  ana  began  to  descend. 

Soon  he  reached  the  passage  in  which  he  had  first 
taken  up  his  quarters,  and  which  had  so  recently  been 
inhabited  by  his  foes. 

Now  it  was  deserted. 

A  few  rapid  steps  took  him  to  the  door. 

In  order  to  prevent  himself  from  coming  into  violent 
contact  with  anybody — for  the  passage  was  perfectly 
dark — he  had  held  out  his  hands  before  him. 

Suddenly,  they  encountered  something  soft,  but  what 
it  was  he  could  not  at  first  make  out 

It  seemed  drapery  of  some  description. 

A  closer  examination  showed  him  that  it  was  a  cloak, 
cuch  as  was  usually  worn  at  that  period. 

He  took  it  from  the  hook  on  which  it  had  been  banging, 
bis  heart  glowing  with  satisfaction. 

He  wrapped  it  around  him,  listened  for  a  momen.t,  then 
opened  the  door  and  passed  out. 

The  narrow  street  was  perfectly  silent,  so  he  did  not 
linger  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  doorway. 

He  wrapped  the  cloak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
his  apparel,  and  walked  along  hastily,  v*  without  ftsy 
appearance  of  undue  hurry. 

He  was  now  intent  upon  raaching  the  Urm-house  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

He  doubted  not  that  Turpin  bad  already  arrived ;  and 
if  such  was  the  case,  he  knew  his  old  comradw  would  be 
full  of  a  thousand  anxieties  on  his  account 

He  might  attribute  his  absence  to  a  serious  causo  itnd 
«ven  be  rash  enough  to  set  out  in  search  of  him. 

This  Tom  was  resolved  to  prevent  if  he  poesibtr  oootd. 

On  his  way  he  saw  nothing  of  his  foes,  and  had  the 
•satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  very  little  attention  WM 
testowed  upon  him  by  the  passers-by. 

He  knew  quite  well  the  exact  situation  of  tb«  t:_-=v- 
#oas«  wh;re  tbey  had  bad  eo  warm  a  welcome^,  and  «c- 
ttcrmngly  Ut>  made  L;i«  way  towards  it  in  a  irtr«>f'i>i  l>b« 


He  had  a  long  walk  before  him,  butj  he  did  not  mic<Sr 
that,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  suspicion  was  less  likely- 
to  be  excited  by  his  proceeding  to  his  destinaticA  on  foot 
than  if  he  had  gone  on  horseback. 

By  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  all  people,  he  avoided  an 
adventure,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  farm-houso 
the  night  was  well  advanced. 

Upon  his  entrance,  he  found  Turpin  waiting  for  him. 

There  was  a  cloud  of  anxiety  on  Dick's  countenance, 
which  disappeared  when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
hie  cuinpauion  return. 

"*  I  must  have  been  more  fortunate  than  you,"  he  said, 
"  lor  I  have  been  here  a  long  time." 

"  How  did  you  perform  the  journey  ?" 

"  On  a  waggon.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  through 
the  crowd  that  was  assembled  round  the  Old  Bailey  with- 
out being  seen  by  any  of  the  police  officers,  and  then,  as  I 
reached  Holbom,  I  saw  the  waggon,  and  the  driver,  be- 
longing to  our  Mend  here,  and  which  had  brought  us  to- 
London.  I  got  into  it,  and,  remembering  that  you  were 
disguised  as  a  lawyer,  I  instructed  the  man  to  drive  off  at 
once,  for  your  presence,  attired  as  I  had  seen  you,  would 
have  caused  suspicion,  and  I  should  have  been  in  great 
danger  had  I  waited." 

"  Certainly  you  would ;  you  were  quite  right,  Diclt,  to 
secure  your  own  safety.  You  see  I  have  done  the  like- 
Then  you  managed  to  reach  here  without  interrup. 
tion  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Dick.  "  And  now  I  am  anxious  that 
we  should  set  out  once  more.  I  want  to  rejoin  Claude  and 
Jaci:,  for,  after  what  has  happened  to-day,  I  can  know 
neither  peace  nor  rest." 

Some  refreshments  were  brought  out  by  the  fanner  and 
placed  upon  the  table. 

The  two  highwaymen  did  ample  jiistfce  to  the  meal,  for 
they  could  not  tell  how  long  womd  elapse  before  they 
would  be  able  to  partake  of  such  a  one  again. 

The  farmer  continued  his  kind  behaviour  towards  them, 
and  our  two  friends  botjl  felt  that  they  had  secured  an  im- 
portant and  true  friend,  one  who  at  any  time  would  render 
them  every  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power. 

Had  thev  listened  to  or  regarded  the  farmer's  wishe* 
they  woula  have  stayed  there  for  a  much  longer  period  oi 
time,  but  Turpin  was  restless,  impatient,  and  anxious,  and 
insisted  upon  leaving  and  rejoining  his  other  comrades 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

He  felt  the  result  of  the  trial  keenly,  and  a  feeling  of 
great  resentment  against  all  his  foes  took  possession  of 
his  heart 

"  If  they  had  been  content  to  persecute  me,"  he  said, 
"  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  they  have  punished 
Maud  for  my  sake.  Well,  well — they  shall  repent  it 
They  shall  not  have  her  in  their  hands  much  longer !" 

At  length  the  horses  were  brought  out,  and  friendly 
good-byes  were  exchanged  between  John  Adams  and  tlie 
highwaymen. 

Black  Bess  was  in  splendid  condition  for  the  road. 

The  long  rest  she  had  had,  and  the  excellsnt  food 
which  had  been  placed  before  her,  had  produced  remark- 
able and  beneficial  effects. 

Dick's  eye  lighted  up  with  joy  and  triumph  when  he 
beheld  her. 

"  While  Black  Bess  remains  mine,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a. 
tone  of  enthusiasm,  "  I  care  not  for  all  the  police  officers 
in  the  world !  Bonny  Black  Bess !  she  has  saved  my  life 
many  and  many  a  time ,  and  I  have  heard  to-day  the 
acoount  of  a  fresh  instance  of  her  sagacity !" 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  his  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Tom  King. 

They  waved  their  hands  to  their  friends  and  trotted  off, 
being  lost  to  eight  in  the  darkness  %lmost  in  »  mo- 
ment. 

"Enfield  Chase  is  the  place,  Dick !"  said  Tom  King. 
**  Depend  upon  it,  Claude  and  Jack  are  there  waiting 
for  OS !" 

"Then  the  sooner  we  arrive  the  better,"  said  Dick.. 
*"  My  blood  seems  on  fire !" 

"Maintain  your  calmness,  if  you  can,"  said  TotiL. 
••  Let  the  subject  of  what  has  happened  to-day  remaic 
until  we  are  all  four  together,  then  we  can  discuss  it.  lo 
the  meanwhile,  as  we  ride  along,  we  will  while  away  the 
tf^diousness  of  the  journey  by  relatini;  to  each  other  what 
fcuis  occurred." 

"  It  will,  perhaps,  be  bett,"  s^id  Turpin,  wUk  en  effort. 
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*'  I  ahonld  be  glad  if,  for  a  few  minutea  only,  I  coald 
forget  the  events  of  to-day !" 

"  Don't  let  them  press  too  heavily  npou  your  spirits, 
as  they  appear  to  do.  As  I  said  before,  let  ns  postpone 
all  conversation  oa  thsA  inbject  until  we  rejoin  Claude 
and  Jaek." 

To  this  Dick  gave  his  consent,  and  Tom's  proposition 
was  carried  out. 

'Riey  of  course  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
to  each  other  since  they  parted,  except  vbile  id  th« 
court. 

They  had  much  to  tell,  for  many  adventai««  kfe;!  be- 
fallen both. 

Whenever  they  wished  to  reach  the  Chase  in  th« 
shortest  possible  space  of  time,  they  always  galloped 
across  the  country,  avoiding  all  cross-roads  and  lanes, 
and  human  habitations. 

By  this  means  they  secured  themselves  to  some  ex- 
tent from  delay  and  interruption ;  and,  moreover,  they 
were  able  to  save  a  very  great  deal  of  ground. 

It  was  about  one  hour  after  midnight  when  they  arrired 
upon  the  borders  of  Enfield  Chase. 

So  soon  as  ever  they  were  beneath  the  trees,  Tom  King 
uttered  the  signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon  to  be  used 
on  such  occasions. 

The  clear  whistling  sound  sounded  very  shrill  in  that 
silent  spot. 

As  the  echoes  raised  by  the  sound  died  away,  the  two 
highwaymen  listened  eagerly  and  impatiently  for  the 
ftnswering  signal. 


CHAPTER   DOXLI, 

•IXTEEN-STRDfG     JACK      AND      CLAUDE      DtTVAT^     HAVE     A 
SETTLEMENT  IN   FULL  WITH   MR.   WKIGGLES. 

While  Mr.  Wriggles  was  so  profoundly  occupied  in 
meditating,  and  wondering  where  he  had  seen  the  two 
seeming  police  officers  before,  our  friends  exchanged  signi- 
ficant glances. 

This  was  the  only  means  by  which  thsy  ooold  ©jjsa- 
municate  with  each  other. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Wriggles  looked  up  again. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  piercingly  and  scrutlnltringlj  «pon 
their  countenances. 

Suspicion  had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  smd 
taking  deeper  root  in  his  mind. 

The  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  highwaymen 
was,  that  this  time  Mr.  Wriggles  had  recognised  them — 
that  he  knew  full  well  who  and  what  they  were. 

But  if  this  was  the  case,  Mr.  Wriggles  apparently  took 
lo  notice. 

He  again  stroked  his  chin  with  his  hand,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  at  last  ejaculated : 

"  Ah,  well,  Gubble  and  Kibbins,  I  have  been  thinking 
this  matter  over,  and  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Dick  Turpin  has  not  gone  this  way." 

"  It's  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  Mr.  Wriggles,"  Jack 
ventured  to  observe. 

"Which  way  do  you  propose  we  should  take?"  asked 
Claude. 

"  Why,  back  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Wriggles,  glancing 
furtively  into  their  countenances, — "back  to  London. 
Come  along ;  follow  me  1" 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  chief  police  officer  turned  his 
horse's  head  round  in  the  direction  of  the  metropolis,  and 
struck  him  in  the  flanks  with  his  heels. 

"Mr.  Wriggles!"  bawled  Jack,  "stop — ston  a  minute, 
if  you  ple.ose !     I  have  something  to  say  !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  pulled  up,  and,  in  the  twrnkltng  oit  au 
eye,  our  frieni's  had  placed  themselves  one  on  each  sida  of 
uim. 

"Stand  off!"  cried  the  chief  police  officer,  «a<i(5enly, 
and  drawing  a  couple  of  pistols  as  he  spoke.  "  I  kaow 
you  both !     Now  I  recognise  you  !" 

"  Then  you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  and  wish  yoii.  memory 
had  not  served  you  quite  so  well !" 

Uttering  these  words,  Jack  suddenly  gp-asped  the  pistol 
which  was  pointed  at  him,  while  Claude  imitated  the 
action. 

A  sudden  twist  wrenched  the  weapons  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wri;j;gles,  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  yell  of  fury  when 
be  saw   the     pistols   fiang     over    the    hedge   into    the 


At  the  8am«  time,  our  two  friends  tightened  their  hold 
upon  him, 

"  Now,  Wriggles  I"  cried  Jack,  "  you  knoir  us  I  I  am 
Sixteen-S-ring  Jack,  am  I  not  ?" 

The  police  officer  uttered  an  angry  growJ,  and  made  a 
furious  attempt  to  get  his  arm  free. 

But  he  failed  entirely. 

"  And  you  recognise  me !    I  am  Claude  DuvaL" 

"  Curses  !*' 

"  Give  in.  Wriggles — give  in !"  said  Jack.  "  We're  two 
to  one  1  You  don't  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  !  Give 
in!" 

"  Give  in  to  what  ?"  cried  the  police  officer.  «'  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  That  you  will  see  presently,"  said  Jack.  "  Let  me 
adviae  you  to  make  no  resistance !  If  you  do,  you  will 
otly  bring  ill-usage  on  yourself !" 

"But,  d — n  it  all,  has  it  come  to  this?  Is  the  chief 
police  oflker  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  couple  of  high- 
waymen ?     Is  the  world  turned  upside  down  ?" 

"  We  intend  to  make  you  a  prisoner,  that's  certain !" 
said  Jack.     "  And  now  we  have  you  secure  enough  !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  struggled  again;  but  although  he  was 
gifted  with  no  ordinary  strength,  yet  he  was  no  match  for 
Claude  and  Jack. 

In  a  very  short  time,  he  was  overpowered. 

Then  Sixteen-String  Jack  hastily  thrust  one,  hand  into 
a  pocket  in  the  skirt  of  Mr-  Wriggles's  coat  and  drew 
out  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them,  Claude  Duval  compreliendecl 
what  his  comrade  intended  to  do. 

And  despite  the  resistance  the  police  officer  made,  he 
found  the  manacles  were  slipped  over  his  wrists  with 
quite  as  much  ease  and  dexterity  as  he  himself  could 
have  displayed. 

He  was  now  in  a  very  poor  condition  to  make  any  re- 
sistance to  the  highwaymen ;  and  he  knew  it,  for  he  hung 
his  head  with  quite  a  dejected  air. 

Then  Sixteen-String  Jack  whispered  a  few  words  to 
Claude  Duval. 

Mr.  Wriggles  tried  hard  to  make  out  what  those  worda 
we»«. 

No  sooner  had  Jack  done  speaking,  however,  than 
Clande  burst  out  into  a  loud  and  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter. 

"Hold  him,  Jack!"  he  cried — "hold  him!  Oh,  that's 
too  good — it  B  rich !  Oh,  Jack,  what  an  invention  yoo 
have  got !" 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  outbreak  of  mirth,  and  he  glanced  into 
Claude's  countenance,  and  then  at  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

The  latter  was  only  smiling  faintly. 

"  I'll  hold  him  !"  he  cried.  "  You,  Claude,  look  in  his 
pockets,  and  feel  in  your  own." 

A  few  yards  of  rope  were  required. 

"  All  right,"  said  Claude.  "  I  have  some  left,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Wriggles  never  travels  without  it." 

Claude  was  right. 

Mr.  Wriggles  always  carried  with  him  a  large  quantity 
of  rope,  which,  although  very  fine,  and  capable  of  being 
rolled  up  into  a  small  compass,  was  nevertheless  very 
strong. 

This  bundle  of  rope  Claude  quickly  found. 

"Now,  Mr.  Wiiggles,"  said  Jack,  "perhaps  you  will 
listen  to  me !  We're  two  to  one,  and  you  know  our  cha- 
racters. We  have  many  old  scores  to  settle  off,  and  we 
mean  to  take  this  opportunity.  You  can  resist  as  much 
as  ever  you  like — only,  I  warn  you  that  the  more  you 
rs&ist  and  th«»  more  trouble  you  give  us,  the  more  ill- 
usage  you  will  receive !" 

Then,  turning  to  his  companion,  Jack  said . 

"Now,  Claude,  I  will  hold  him  tight!  Make  haste, 
and  secjire  the  ippe ! " 

Mr.  W riggles  looked  ve'^  UDPasy,  for  the  word  "rope" 
sounded  very  ominously  ia  ai»  «ars,  and  he  wondered 
whether  the  highwaymen  ■w&jb  about  to  avenge  them- 
selves upon  him  by  hanging  him  up  to  a  tree. 

He  was  soon  convinced  that  they  had  some  other  an* 
more  filaborate  intention,  for  Claude  began  busily  to  ti» 
the  rope  around  his  ankles. 

He  also  tied  it  tightly  round  his  arms,  just  above  toe' 
elbow. 

The  rope  then  hung  dovm  in  four  long  ends. 

Having  carried  hia  proceedinjrs  so  far,  Claude  aUtoi  >»?. 
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front  of  the  horse,  and  took  hold  of  those  ropes  which 
were  secured  to  his  ankles,  and  at  the  same  time  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  suddenly  pulled  Mr.  Wrigfjlep  backwards 
on  his  liorse,  so  that,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  saddle,  he 
was  lying  nearly  at  full  length  on  his  steed's  back. 

Claude  pulled  tlie  lopes  with  all  his  mig^ht,  so  tliat  the 
consequence  was  Mr.  Wriggles  found  himself  drawn 
out  of  the  saddle. 

His  two  legs  enoirclea  the  neck  of  the  horse. 

In  this  position  Claude  bound  them  tightly,  and  then, 
despite  his  frantic  struggles,  secured  the  other  ropes  at- 
tached to  his  arms  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  forced  to 
remain  lying  at  full  length  with  his  ti^'^e  upwards  on  the 
horse's  back. 

The  chief  police  officer,  Douna  thus  Mazeppa-like  upon 
bis  steed,  presented  such  a  very  ludicrouB  aspect  that  the 
iwo  highwaymen  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud. 

». t>i%aeeraed  to agerrnvate  Wriggles  more  than  anything 
Ko.  137.— Black  Bess. 
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else,  and  the  manner  m  which  he  managed  to  curse  and 
swear  at  them  and  at  himself  was  astonishing. 

But  the  more  furious  he  got  the  more  did  the  laughter 
of  the  hiarhwaymen  increase. 

"  Oh,  Jack— Jack  !"  cried  Claude,  who  was  compelled 
to  hold  his  sides.  "  You  will  be  the  death  of  me  some 
day— I  know  you  will !  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  Oh, 
it's  grand  !" 

A  volley  of  curses  came  from  Mr.  Wriggles,. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Claude.  "  I  suppose  you  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion  !  Well,  it  doesn't  matter — you  are  in  the 
minority,  the  vote  is  carried  by  one.  I  tell  you  it's 
grand,  80  it  doesn't  signify  in  the  least  what  your  opinion 
maybe!" 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  now  in  such  a  furious  state  of 
mind  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  domgf. 

Once  or  twice  they  feared  that  he  would  get  free. 

But  the  cords  were  all  securely  knotted,  and  Claude  tfi* 
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lieved  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  give  wav  for 
eoiiie  time  to  come. 

"Now,  then,  Jack,"  he  eaid,  "  what's  to  be  dout, 
next?' 

"  Well,  that  requires  consideration,  Claude.  Let 
me  see,  didn't  Mr.  Wriggles  say  he  thought  Dick 
Turpin  had  not  come  down  this  road  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did— I  recollect  hearing  him  say  so." 

"Very  well,  and  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  London, 
didn't  he '/" 

"He  did." 

"  Then  so  he  shall,"  said  Jack ;  "  we'll  send  him 
back  straightway." 

"  Hark  you,  my  fine  fellows,"  said  Wriggles,"  you  will 
find  it  your  wisest  plan  not  to  carry  this  joke  too  far." 

"  Well,  you  will  not  consider  London  too  far,  shall 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  curses  !  If  you  send  me  into  London  in  this 
ridiculous  condition  1  will  have  such  a  vengeance  for 
it  as  will  make  you  bitterly  regret  this  piece  of  folly  ! 
You  will  see  the  joke  from  another  point  of  vie  w  then." 

"  All  right,"  said  Jack,  "'  we'll  wait  till  that  time 
comes.  At  present,  then,  we  have  you  bound  fast  to 
your  horse,  and  you  cannot  resist  or  escape." 

Wriggles  tugged  violently  at  his  cords  with  no 
better  result  than  hurting  his  wrists  and  causing  his 
horse  to  prance  and  rear  in  a  very  uncomfortable  way. 

"  Release  me,"  he  cried — "  set  me  down — cut  these 
cords,  and  I  will  ride  back  to  London  without  looking 
at  you.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I  will  promise  to 
leave  you  and  all  the  lot  alone  for  the  future,  and  not 
trouble  my  head  about  you.  There,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  and  if  so,  let  me  free." 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  said  Sixteen- 
String  JacU.  "  I  know  the  value  of  your  promises. 
As  I  said  before,  there  was  an  old  score  between  us, 
and  now  the  time  has  come  for  settling  it  off.  After 
to-diiy  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  again  level." 

Claude  now  drew  closer  to  Sixteen-String  Jack,  and 
said,  in  a  faint  whisper  : 

"  Do  you  really  intend  to  start  him  on  the  way  to 
London?" 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  do." 

"  But  he  might  get  killed. 

"  Oh,  never  fear  I" 

"  Well,  then,  start  him  at  once,  for  if  we  linger 
much  longer  the  chances  are  we  shall  meet  with  some 
one  on  the  road,  and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
an  awkward  fix." 

"  Very  good  !"  said  Jack.  "  But  wait  a  moment  first ; 
I  am  considering  whether,  if  we  start  the  horse,  he 
will  gallop  all  the  way  to  London  ;  he  might  stop  by 
the  roadside,  and  that  would  be  far  from  pleasant." 

"  You  must  take  your  chance  of  that." 

"  I  don't  know  that  1"  said  Jack. 

"Mr.  Wriggles,"  he  added,  turning  to  that  func- 
tionary, "  I  wish  that  the  horse  should  gallop  all  the 
way  to  London  with  you.  Do  you  think  you  could  man- 
age to  give  him  a  dig  with  the  spurs  now  and  then  ?" 

Mr.  Wriggles's  countenance  assumed  a  dark  tint. 

But  he  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  by  that  you  mean  you  won't. 
Never  mind,  I  have  a  little  apparatus  here  that  will 
answer  the  end  in  view  capitally.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  how  it  is  I  intend  to  make  your  horse  spur 
himself  ?" 

Mr.  Wriggles  glared  at  Jack,  but  did  not  speak. 

Ht  was  growing  apprehensive  of  what  was  about 
to  come.  The  conviction  settled  upon  him  that 
eomething  very  disagreeable  was  in  store. 

Jack  having  spoken,  cast  his  eyes  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  there  growing  on  the  little  bank  upon  which 
the  hedge  was  planted  he  saw  a  tall  thistle,  which 
was  furnished  with  an  infinite  number  of  sharp, 
prickly  leaves.  This  he  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword. 

Then,  taking  a  portion  of  the  unused  cord,  he  tied 
it  firmly  round  the  stalk  of  the  thistle ;  and  then, 
making  a  loop  in  the  cord  close  to  the  knot,  he 
slipped  it  over  the  horse's  tail. 

Then  drawing  the  rope  tight,  he  tied  it  again. 

It  seemed  that  the  horse,  who  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  had  serious  objections  to  this 
proceeding,  for  he  kicked  up  his  heels  in  a  furious 


way,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  narrowly  escaped  sus- 
taining severe  injury. 

Under  certain  conditions  horses  are  very  stupid 
creatures,  and  the  one  upon  which  Mr.  Wriggles  lay 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Having  flung  its  heels  high  in  the  air,  to  tiie  great 
discomfiture  of  the  police  officer,  it  whisked  its  tail 
round  in  a  furious  way. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  Claude  had  up  to  this 
moment  managed  to  keep  the  creature  still  by  hold- 
ing the  bit  very  tightly. 

When,  however,  he  brought  down  the  thistle  with 
full  force  upon  his  hinder  parts,  to  hold  him  any 
longer  became  an  impossibility. 

Uttering  a  wild  snort  of  rage,  fear,  and  pain,  the 
animal  wrenched  its  head  loose  and  darted  off  along 
the  road  towards  London  at  such  a  speed  as  it  had 
never  accomplished  before ;  and  at  almost  every 
bound  it  lashed  its  tail,  being  unable  to  comprehend 
that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  the  best  thing 
he  could  have  done  was  to  keep  his  tail  still. 

Sometimes  the  prickly  bush  descended  upon  the 
horse's  hind  quarters,  and  sometimes  upon  Mr. 
Wriggles's  face. 

As  his  hands  were  tied,  and  drawn  under  the  horse's 
flanks,  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  shape  of  warding 
oft'  these  occasional  blows. 

When  the  thistle  bush  descended,  he  would  utter 
such  an  angry  shout  and  pour  out  such  a  quantity  of 
oaths  that  the  horse  became  doubly  terrified,  and 
resembled  in  all  respects  a  wild  animal. 

Mr.  Wriggles  could  turn  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  when  he  did  so  he  found  that  the  hedges  and 
trees  were  slipping  past  him  at  a  prodigiou.s  rate. 

Then,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  London  he  encountered 
many  people  on  the  road. 

When  these  people  were  standing  still,  the  horse 
passed  them  so  quickly  that  he  was  a  mile  off  at  least 
before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  or 
make  out  wi)at  was  amiss. 

Of  course  all  those  who  had  vehicles,  when  they 
saw  the  horse  tearing  along  at  such  a  furious  speed, 
drew  up  as  close  to  the  side  of  the  road  as  they  could, 
in  order  to  allow  him  free  passage. 

Thus  it  happened,  without  coming  into  collision 
with  any  object,  the  horse  at  last  managed  to  reach 
London.  It  was  not  likely  that  it  would  continue  its 
career  much  longer. 

Its  fury  increased  rather  than  abated  ;  while,  as  for 
poor  Wriggles,  he  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

He  grew  incapable  even  of  levelling  curses  at  those 
who  had  played  him  this  trick. 

People  now  began  to  join  in  the  chase,  and  followed 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see  tlie  end  of  this  extra- 
ordinary adventure.  But  the  horse  flew  along  at  a 
speed  which  no  other  animal  could  accomplish. 

It  so  happened  until  London  was  gained  that  the 
road  was  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  horse  had 
kept  along  the  middle  of  it,  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  a  bow.  But  just  within  the  metropolis,  the 
road  branched  off  in  two  different  directions. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  this  division  of  the  roads,  a 
church  had  been  built. 
A  stone  wall  projected  from  the  road. 
Towards  this  stone  wall  Mr.  Wriggles's  horse  flew 
in  a  direct  line. 

It  was  perfectly  blind  to  all  surrounding  it,  and 
perhaps  was  even  unconscious  that  it  was  flying  along 
m  the  way  it  was. 

Those  in  the  rear  who  observed  his  headlong  course, 
and  saw  the  stone  wall  in  front,  at  once  concluded 
that  the  race  was  at  an  end.    And  so  it  was. 

Utterly  heedless  of  the  obstacle,  the  horse  dashed  up 
to  it  and  struck  with  a  crash  that  was  awful  to 
hear. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  concussion  that  the 
creature's  body  was  hurled  back  several  paces. 

When  the  people  came  up\  there  lay  the  horse 
perfectly  still.  «• 

His  head  struck  with  full  force  against  the  stone, 
and  death  was  instantaneous. 

But  what  was  their  surprise  upon  finding  a  man 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  police  officer  bound  in  such  a 
strange  manner  to  the  steed  ? 
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He  exhibited  no  sigTis  of  life,  though  they  wuld  not 
perceive  that  he  had  sustained  any  injury 

They  hastily  severed  the  bonds  and  earned  him  into  . 

public-house.  ,        , .         .  , ,        

Mr.  Wriggles  was  only  stunned,  and  he  quickly  '^qoyer^ 
his  consciousiioss. 

Hie  face  was  dnieered  all  over  with  blood,  and  so  swelled 
in  consequi'nce  of  the  repeated  blows  with  the  thistle  that 
it  was  porfiHJtly  impossible  for  anyone  to  recognise  him. 

He  refused  to  give  any  account  of  himself,  or  o  aay 
who  he  was. 

He  yisisted  upon  being  placed  in  a  hackney-ooach . 

He  instructed  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Bow  Street,  and 
on  his  way  tliither  he  occupied  himself  in  vowing  ven- 
geance upon  the  highwaymen. 

What  he  had  already  done  he  declared  should  be  as 
naught  compared  with  that  which  ha  intended  to  achieve 
in  the  future. 


/    CHAPTER  DOLIL 

DICE  TURPIX  ANNOUNCES   HIS   DKTERMINATIOM  TO   HIS 
COMRADES. 

Sixtken-Strino  Jack  and  Claude  Duval  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  watched  with  straining  eyes  the  hasty  and  invo- 
luntary flight  of  their  old  enemy,  Mr.  Wriggles,  until 
nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust  o*uld  be  distinguished  in 
the  dim  distance. 

Not   until  even  this  disappeared  did  they  turn  their 
heads  and  speak. 
^  Claude  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  All's  done  so  far,  Jack  !"  he  said.  "  But  it's  very  odd 
to  me  if  we  don't  hear  something  more  about  it  before 
long!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply  this  1  After  this  indignity  Wriggles  will  be 
perfectly  furioua.  lie  will  strain  every  nerve  to  cap- 
ture us '" 

"  Ban !" 

"  The  matter  is  somewhat  serions  I" 

••  But  not  very." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  At  the  first  blush  it  teemed  a 
capital  notion,  but  now  that  I  have  had  Mme  to  think 
about  it " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  I  can  see  many  disastrous  results  arising  from  this 
practical  joke.     1  repent  now  it  is  too  late !" 

"  That  is  nearly  always  the  case.  But  really,  OUude, 
yon  view  this  matter  much  too  seriously !" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  But  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  ma&  can  do 
more  than  his  worst !" 

"  Well,  well — the  job's  done  now,  and  cannot  be  un- 
done ;  so,  of  course,  the  wisest  thing  is  to  make  as  little 
trouble  about  it  as  possible  !" 

"So  say  I.  I  am  of  opinion,  considering  all  things, 
that  we  have  let  hira  off  very  easily  indeed ;  and  you 
know  when  we  set  out,  you  expressed  yourself  quite  will- 
ing to  settle  off  old  scores  with  him." 

"  True ;  but  it's  no  good  talking  any  further  about  it, 
Jack.  If  we  wished  it  aver  so,  we  could  not  recall 
him!" 

"  Very  true ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  beiog  »n  excellent 
thing  that  we  can't  I" 

"  But,  Jack  I" 

"What?" 

"  The  horse  might  be  stopped  by  some  one  o»  other 
before  it  has  gon<)  many  miles,  and  in  a!l  probability,  Mr. 
Wriggles  will  have  consciousness  enough  left  to  declaie 
what  has  happened  to  him,  and  people  will  make  th«ir 
way  here  after  us  without  delay." 

"  I  don't  dispute  that  it's  very  likely  indeed ;  bo  voat, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  do  better  th  n  ride 
off  to  the  Chasa  while  we  have  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing so." 

•'  With  all  my  heart  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  rejoin  our  two  comrades.  I  feel  slightly 
uneasy  about  them,  I  confess ;  yet  Dick  had  a  good 
■tart,  and  I  fancy  he  would  get  off  all  right  1" 

"I5ut  how  came  Tom  King  to  be  dressed  in  a  bar- 
rister's t;^wn,  and  to  be  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
that  lawyer?  " 
"That  baffles  me  aliotjeiher,  and  we  shall  have  to 


wait  until  we  see  Tom  before  that  mystery  can  be 
cleared  up." 

With  these  words,  the  highwaymen  mounted  their 
horses. 

The  animals  had,  during  the  last  few  moments,  been 
busily  engaged  in  nibbling  the  grass  that  grew  by  tha 
aide  of  the  country  road. 

As  it  was  broad  dayb'ght,  it  was  ne6b,^sary  that  more 
than  common  circumspection  should  be  used  in  making 
their  way  to  their  destination. 

They  took  every  possible  pains  to  avoid  chance 
travellers  on  the  road,  and  took  care  to  keep  at  a  good 
distance  from  every  habitation. 

By  this  means  they  managed,  as  they  believed,  to  reach 
the  Chase  without  being  observed  by  a  single  person. 

They  made  their  way  at  once  to  the  old  familiar  spot, 
close  to  the  little  dell. 

"  They  have  not  come  yet,"  said  Jack,  glancing  around 
him. 

"  No.  I  scarcely  expected  them.  It  is  early  yet ;  we 
must  wait.  In  all  probability,  it  will  be  midnight  heiorc 
they  arrive." 

"  Most  likely.  Let  as  retire,  then,  at  once,  to  the  little 
dell.  I  confess  I  am  quite  worn  out.  We  might  sleep  and 
watch  by  turns ;  and  then  whoever  was  watching  would 
hoar  the  signal  that  Dick  and  Tom  will  be  sure  to  give  as 
soon  as  they  come." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  the  very  same  thing  myself, 
for  I  am  dreadfully  fatigued." 

Without  any  further  hesitation,  the  two  highwaymen 
made  their  way  to  the  spot  we  have  so  frequently  de- 
scribed. 

There  they  released  their  horsea,  after  having  removed 
their  trappings. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  single  incident  of  the 
least  importance,  Claude  and  Jack  slept  and  watched  by 
turns  until  fheir  comrades  arrive  at  the  borders  of  the 
Chase  in  the  manner  wu  have  described  at  the  close  of  a 
preceding  chapter. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  watching,  and  he  instantly 
aroused  his  companion. 

"Come!"  he  said,  "Dick  has  arrived,  and  given  the 
signal !     Ah,  there  it  is  again  !" 

A  faint,  chirping  whistle  came  quite  distinctly  to  their 
ears,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack,  at  once  responding  to  it, 
hastened  to  the  meeting-place. 

Great  satisfaction  was  felt  on  all  sides  as  soon  as  they 
became  assured  of  their  mutual  safety. 

Tom  King  conversed  readily  and  freely  with  his  com-- 
rades,  and  answered  their  questions  without  reserve. 

But  Turpin  was  sullen  and  silent,  and  strode  rapidly 
through  the  trees  to  the  little  dell. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  full  of  impatience  to  maKe 
Tom  King  acquainted  with  the  capital  trick  he  had 
played  Mr.  Wriggles ;  and,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
Turpin's  reserve,  he  commenced  his  narrative. 

At  first  Turpin  took  no  notice,  being  apparently  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  which,  if  the  ex- 
piession  of  his  countenance  went  for  anything,  were  dark 
and  bitter  enough. 

Very  soon,  however,  his  attention  was  ai'oused,  as 
Jack's  words  unconsciously  penetrated  to  his  under- 
standing. 

"What,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly— "what  is  it  you  are 
telling  me  ?" 

"Did  you  not  hear,  captain  ?" 

"  Only  the  last  few  words.  I  have  been  wrapped  up  in 
meditation." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  then,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginably  recommenced  his  narrative. 

As  he  proceeded,  however,  Turpiu's  brow  continued  to 
contract,  and  his  countenance  to  assume  a  darker  expres- 
sion. 

Tom  King,  ot.  (be  contrary,  was  so  excessively  de- 
lighted, and  laughed  so  boisterously,  that  he  was  fairly 
compelled  to  hold  his  sides. 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  finished,  Turpin  said  : 

"  This  is  unfortunate — most  unfortunate ;  and  1  would 
have  given  anything  rather  than  it  should  have  o<v 
curredl" 

"  Why  BO,  captain  ?"  aak  d  Jack.  '  T  had  no  idea  that 
yon  were  so  particulariy  fond  of  Mr.  W^riggles!" 

"No  more  I  am,"  replied  Dick,  grinding  his  teeth. 
«  But  it  is  likely  to  interfet»  wi'»  n^  future  plans ;  at  tag 
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rate  it  will  render  the  execution  of  them  extremely  diflS- 
onlt." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that !"  said  Jack  ;  "  and,  to  tell 
yon  the  truth,  I  never  once  thought  of  it.  After  it  was 
done,  though,  Claude  wished  it  had  been  left  undone, 
because  he  feared  it  would  make  Mr.  Wriggles  so  ex- 
tremely bitter  against  ns." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  having  that  effect," 
Baid  Turpin  ;  "and  that's  what  I  so  much  deplore." 

"  But  I  maintain,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  that 
Mr.  Wriggles  has  done  his  worst  already — that  he  can- 
not possibly  do  more  than  he  has  already  done." 

Tnrpin  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  agree  with  me,  captain  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not." 

"Why?" 

"  I  think  I  can  explain  to  you.  Mr.  Wriggles  has  no 
doubt  done  his  worst  up  to  the  present  time,  just  as  some 
wild  animal  might  have  done  its  worst  in  prowling-about 
and  seizing  its  prey.  Take  the  most  ferocious  animal 
yon  can  think  of,  and,  under  usual  circumstances,  what 
it  might  do  would  be  very  serious,  and  might  be  called 
its  worst ;  but  take  that  animal,  wound  it,  torment  it, 
and  inflict  some  very  serious  injury  upon  it,  and  then 
its  actions  will  be  thrice  as  ferocious  as  before — no 
matter  what  they  are  at  first." 

"  There  ia  sound  sense  in  that,  captain,"  said  Claude, 
"  and  a  wild  animal,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  what  Wrig- 
gles onght  to  be  compared  to." 

"  I  could  forgive  him  all,"  said  Turpin  —  "  think 
nothing  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  Maud,— that  I  can  never  overlook  ;  and, 
some  day  or  other,  I  will  certainly  pnnish  him  in  the 
way  that  he  deserves  !" 

"  Whenever  that  may  be,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"you  will  find  me  ready  to  assist  you.  So  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  look  upon  what  I  hare  done  to-day 
as  a  trifling  payment  on  account." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  have  any  ill-feeling  about 
anoh  a  wretch,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Turpin.  "And  although  I 
was  much  vexed  at  first,  we  will  pass  it  over,  and  say 
no  more  about  it." 

"  It  will,  perhaps,  turn  out  eventually  to  our  advan- 
tage," replied  Jacii. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  some  plans  which  yon  had  formed, 
captain.  Let  ua  hear  what  they  are,  and  you  will  find 
me  ready  to  assist  you  to  the  utmost,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be." 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  said  Turpin, — "a  very 
dangerous  one,  too  ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  place 
my  designs  before  you  in  the  clearest  possible  way." 

"  We  are  all  attention,"  said  the  three  comrades,  as 
if  with  one  voice. 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Turpin,  "as  you  may  easily 
gness,  my  plans  concern  Maud." 

His  companions  nodded,  for  they  fully  expected  it. 

" There  is  little  need,"  continued  Dick,  "for  me  to 
Bay  a  word  to  you  about  the  trial,  since  you  all  three 
witnessed  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  like  myself." 

"You  may  depend,"  said  Tom  King,  "  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Wriggles  interfering,  and  placing  that 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  Maud  would  have  been 
declared  not  guilty,  and  would  by  this  time  have  been 
with  us." 

'•  The  judge  was  summing  up  entirely  in  her  favour," 
■aid  Turpin,  "and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
jury  would  ha-ve  acquitted  her  unhesitatingly  ;  but  you 
see  the  result,  which  convinces  me  more  than  ever  that 
my  original  idea  was  correct." 

"  Of  what  idea  do  yon  speak  ?" 

"  Why,  that  Maud  was  simply  made  a  prisoner  in 
order  to  decoy  us  to  our  destruction." 

"  I  consider  that  is  now  perfectly  plain,"  said  Claude. 

"  Well,  then,  my  comrades,"  said  Dick,  "  is  she  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  Newgate  ?  Are 
we  to  give  her  up  altogether,  and  abandon  her  to  her 
fate?" 

"  No — no  ! ' '  murmured  the  three  high  way  men  together. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  Turpin,  "  for, 

of  course,  neither  of  you  can  feel  the  same  amount  of 

interest  that  I  do  myself.    So  I  suppoae  I  eball  be  right 

in  reckoning  upon  your  aBBiatanoa  f 


"  Quite  right ;  have  no  fear  that  you  will  be  disap. 
pointed." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Dick, "  I  am  resolved  that  she  shall 
not  remain  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  many  hours  longer." 

"  But  how  shall  you  obtain  her  freedom  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  consider.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  suggestions." 

"  But,"  said  Claude,  "  does  it  not  strike  you  that,  if 
we  attempt  to  liberate  Maud,  we  shall  be  doing  just 
what  Mr.  Wriggles  fully  expects  ?" 

"  It  does,  certainly." 

"  His  object  will  then  be  achieved.  Rely  upon  my 
assurance,  that  it  will  not  be  half  a  watch  that  be  will 
keep  round  about  the  whole  prison." 

"  I  admit  that ;  and  now,  perhaps,  you  can  understand 
why  I  so  much  regretted  you  had  treated  Wriggles  in 
the  way  you  have.  If  he  escapes  with  his  life,  he  will 
be  doubly  exasperated." 

"  And  if  some  accident  should  happen  to  him  ?"  mur- 
mured Claude,  biting  his  nails. 

"  Why,  then  there  will  be  more  uproar  still." 

"  No  doubt  of  it." 

''  But,"  exclaimed  Turpin,  "  it  is  quite  useless  for  ns 
to  stand  here  wasting  time  by  making  such  remarks  as 
these.  In  spite  of  everything,  Maud  must  be  set  at 
liberty.  If  you  like  to  join  with  me  and  run  the  risk  of 
the  expedition,  good  ;  if  not,  say  so  without  loss  of  time, 
and  I  will  accomplish  my  purpose  m  best  I  can  single- 
handed  and  alone." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  firm,  decided  tones,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  them,  Dick  glanced  succes- 
sively into  the  countenances  of  his  companions. 

As  he  half  expected,  he  found  them  clouded  with 
doubt  and  irresolution. 

They  were  silent,  too. 

After  a  pause  several  moments  in  length  had  endnred 
between  them,  Dick  said  : 

"  Come,  my  friends,  speak — and  speak  freely.  Do  not 
shrink  or  hesitate  to  make  me  acquainted  with  your 
feelings." 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Claude,  "  that  if  we  all  set 
out  to  Newgate,  and  take  every  precaution,  we  shall 
gain  our  object,  or,  rather,  shall  we  all  four  be  taken 
prisoners  ?" 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Turpin.  "That  is  suffi- 
cient—quite sufBeient !  Say  not  another  word  !  I  will 
dare  this  enterprise  alone  !" 

So  saying  he  turned  round  on  his  heel. 

"  Stay,  Dick  !"  Sixteen-String  Jack  exclaimed.  "  Do 
not  be  so  hasty  !  Wait  a  moment,  and  let  us  discuss 
this  subject  fairly." 

"  No,  no  ! — no  discussion  is  needed !  I  have  heard 
enough— quite  enough  !" 

"  Then  if  you  will  not  talk  the  matter  over,  will  you 
allow  us  to  consult  together  ?" 

"  I — I — I  don't  know.     I  wish  to  start  at  once." 

"  But  that  would  be  sheer  madness." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Look  up.  The  colour  of  the  sky  will  show  you  that 
the  niglit  is  changing  into  morning.  And  what  can  you 
do  by  daylight  anywhere  near  the  prison  of  Newgate  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friends,  but  when  I  think  of  Maud's 
position,  and  the  indignities  to  which  she  has  already 
been  exposed,  my  brain  reels,  and  calm,  rational  thought 
is  impossible." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  then,"  said  Tom  King, 
in  impressive  tones,  and  joining  for  the  first  time  in  the 
conversation,  "  take  counsel  with  ns.  We  will  not 
advise  you  rashly  or  wrongly." 

"  I  know  you  will  not !"  cried  Dick,  pressing  hia 
hand. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  between  now  and  sunset  to 
talk  the  matter  over  fully  and  weigh  every  consideiation 
in  the  balance.     Let  us  agree  to  do  this." 

"  As  you  will." 

"  Then,  first  of  all,  let  me  recommend  that  we  take 
what  rest  we  can.  I  am  worn  out.  You  luust  all  be 
worn  out  too.  We  shall  then  be  also  able  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  our  own  minds  first,  which  would  be  a 
great  advantage  when  the  time  for  deliberation  came." 

"  I  think  youhave  good  sense  on  your  side,"  said  Dick, 
in  calmer  tones  then  he  had  yet  spoken,  "  and  therefore 
I  will  give  way  to  you." 

"  That's  right.    Now  Jet  ns  to  rest." 
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**  We  are  already  somewhat  rested,"  said  Claude  and 
Jaok,  "  BO  we  will  take  the  task  of  keeping  guard  upon 
ourselves." 

Tom  King  and  Turnii'  Tore  alad  enough  to  assent  to 
this  proposition. 

"  Remember,"  criea  tiie  laicer,  as  he  stretched  liimself 
at  fulllength  upon  the  turf — "  remember,  you  have  much 
to  ponder  over !" 

"  All  riglifcy  captain  !" 

After  this  response,  all  was  perfectly  still,  tlio  silence 
being  only  broken  by  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteea-String 
Jaok  relieving  each  other. 


CHAPTER  DCXLIII. 

A  SERIOUS  DIFFERENCE  ARISES  BETWEEN  DICK 
TUBPIN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

This  interval  of  rest  made  a  wonderful  difference  to  our 
friends  in  every  respect.. 

Just  before  sunset  they  arose,  soothed,  refreshed,  and 
in  a  much  better  condition  for  the  business  they  had 
before  them. 

Dick  Turpin,  as  might  be  expected,  was  tho  first  to 
spring  to  his  feet,  and  his  com  panions,  being  unwilling  to 
tax  his  patience  too  severely,  rose  also. 

"  Now,  my  comrades,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  soon 
as  his  followers  were  gathered  round  him,  "  let  me  re- 
ceive your  advice.  I  confess  I  am  burning  with  impa- 
tienae " 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt." 

"And  although  you  do  not  know  from  actual  experi- 
ence what  it  is  to  be  in  my  position,  yet  you  can  form 
some  conception  of  my  feelings.  It  is  n  orse  than  mad- 
ness to  feel  that  Maud  is  exposed  to  every  insult  and  in- 
dignity Mr.  Wriggles  or  the  Governor  might  choose  to 
offer  her !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  captain  ;  no  good  will  be  done  in 
this  matter  if  we  do  not  preserve  our  calmness." 

"  As  for  old  Wriggles,"  said  Sixteen-Striug  Jaok,  "it 
strikes  me  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  very  much 
about  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I'll  warrant  his  bones  are  so  sore,  after  his 
enforced  ride,  that  he  will  be  quite  incapable  of  moving 
hand  or  limb  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Now,"  esclaimed  Turpin,  "  which  of  you  will  offer 
hisadvica  first  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  have  thoughtdeeply  and 
carefully  over  the  whole  subject  from  beginning  to  end.' 

"  Proceed,  then." 

"  Well,  my  opinion  is  that,  if  we  adopt  ever  so  clever  a 
scheme,  we  shall  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  even  of 
effecting  our  purpose.  Stay  !"  he  added,  as  Dick  was 
turning  impatiently  away.  "  Aa  you  asked  for  my  advice, 
hear  me  to  the  end." 

"  I  will— go  on  !"  muttered  Turpin,  frowning  deeply 
as  he  spoke. 

"  After  the  little  adventure  with  Mr.  Wriggles  yester- 
day, there  will  not  only  be  such  close  guard  kept  round 
about  Newgate,  but  there  will  be  such  a  thorough  search 
commenced  that  we  should  have  much  difficulty,  if  we 
had  nothing  else,  to  occupy  us  in  preserving  our  own 
safety." 

"And  that's  your  opinion,  Tom  ?" 

"  It  is.  I  know  you  don't  like  it,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
but  the  idea  is  such  a  tlioroughly  hopeless  one  as  not  to 
exhibit  the  faintest  gleam  of  success.  If  I  thought  that 
anything  else  than  our  certain  death  or  capture  would 
follow  this  enterprise,  I  -would  join  with  you  in  it  ttnd 
not  shrink  in  the  least.' 

"Good— good  !  "  said  Turpin.  "  Then  I  have  no  other 
choice  left  me  than  to  perform  the  task  single-handed,  for 
I  suppose  you,  Claude,  and  you.  Jack,  are  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  as  Tom.  Well,  well,  I  don't  feel  sur- 
prised ;  I  don't  wonder  at  it  in  the  least ;  I  admit  to  the 
full  that  the  idea  is  full  of  peril,  and  you  have  not  tho 
same  inducements  to  urge  you  forward  that  I  have.  Well, 
let  ne  say  iio  more  about  it ;  it  need  not  mar  our  friend- 
ship. I  don't  wish  you  to  join  me  against  your  inclination 
in  any  enterprise,  no  matter  of  what  character,  and  more 
especially  in  one  of  such  a  private  nature  as  this." 

"  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say,"  said  Claude 
Duval.   "I  confess  that  my  oninioD  is  the  same  as  Tom's. 


Like  him,  I  believe  that  we  stand  not  the  least  chance, 
but  that  oui-  capture  or  death  will  follow  the  attempt  aa 
naturally  as  night  follows  day." 

"  Very  good,  then  ;  you  will  wait  here  until  I  return." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Dick.  I  should  like  you  to  reflect 
upon  this  ;  Maud  is  only  remanded.  At  the  most,  that 
remand  will  not  be  ot  more  than  a  month's  duration.  We 
all  kKOw  how  near  she  was  to  being  found  not  guilty 
yesterday,  and  the  probability  is,  that  at  the  second 
trial  she  will  be  set  free,  because  there  will  be  no  excuse 
to  make  in  order  to  detain  her." 

"  But,"  cried  Dick,  ■'  do  you  thiiin.  mai  i  would  con- 
sent to  her  remaining  in  prison  a  whol^  month  longer  P 
Never — never  !  She  shall  be  set  free,  and  in  a  few  hours, 
too.  A  month !  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  I  wish  now  that  1  had  acted  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment  in  the  first  instance. 
Then,  if  I  had  done  so,  Maud  would  have  been  with  us 
here  to-day." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might  iave  failed,  I  know ;  but,  still, 
I  generally  succeed  in  that  which  I  resolutely  take  under 
Imnd.  Farewell,  my  friends  !  It  is,  perhaps,  all  for  the 
best  that  I  should  start  upon  this  mission  alone.  Per- 
haps success  will  be  all  the  more  certain  for  it.  At  least, 
I  will  try  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light.    Farewell  1" 

"  But,  Dick  !"  they  exclaimed. 

Turpin  paid  no  attention,  but,  plunging  among  the 
trees,  was  immediately  lost  to  their  view. 

They  called  again,  and  then  the  three  highwaymen  were 
about  to  rush  after  him,  fearing,  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  he  would  do  some  rash  and  fatal  act,  when  Tom 
King  asked  them  to  pause. 

"  Let  us  consult  a  moment,"  he  said.  "  Do  yon  think 
he  seriously  contemplates  attempting  Maud's  rescue 
himself  ?" 

"  I  do.  I  feel  sure  that  such  is  his  intention,"  said 
Claude. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  after  him  at  once,  and  at  all  hazards 
prevent  him  from  leaving  the  Chase  ;  we  must  not 
scruple  to  employ  violence.  If  he  ride  to  London  in  his 
present  excited  state,  his  death  is  certain." 

With  these  words  the  three  highwaymen  rushed  with 
full  speed  in  the  direction  Dick  Turpin  had  taken. 

They  were  immediately  conscious  that  he  had  gone  in 
a  direct  line  for  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been  left. 

Suddenly  emerging  into  a  small  open  space,  they  saw 
him  some  little  distance  off. 

He  was  doing  something  to  the  trappings  of  Black 
Bess,  which  he  had  managed  to  get  ready  for  the  road 
in  such  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time. 

"  Hold — hold,  Dick  !"  they  cried,     "  Stop — stop !" 

He  just  turned  his  head,  but  that  was  all. 

Springing  lightly  and  easily  into  the  saddle,  he  turned 
Black  Bess's  head  towards  the  borders  of  the  Chase,  and 
uttering  that  low,  chirping  sound  which  she  so  well 
understood  as  requiring  her  to  put  forth  her  best  ener- 
gies, Black  Bees  darted  off  and  was  out  of  sight  instantly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  three  highway^pen  strove  to 
check  her  career. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  long  set,  there  was  a  kind 
of  mist  or  haze  banging  over  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try rendering  near  objects  confused  and  indistinct. 

"  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  Tom.  "  He  is  lost 
— I  feel  sure  of  it!" 

"  And  I.    It's  a  thousand  pities  I"  exclaimed  Claude. 

"  I  wish  I  had  agreed  to  have  gone  with  him," 
said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "I  should  then  have  felt 
much  easier  in  my  mind  than  I  do  now." 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Tom.  "  We  must 
mount  and  follow  him  with  all  speed.  It  would  ill  be- 
come na  to  allow  him  to  ride  thus  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion.   Saddle  your  horses  quickly — we  must  be  off !" 

"  I  fear  we  shall  stand  but  little  chance  of  overtaking 
him,"  exclaimed  Claude  Duval—"  Black  Bess  was  going 
at  a  wonderful  pace." 

"  Well,  let  us  try.  Don't  lose  another  moment.  For- 
ward— forward !" 

With  scarcely  less  celerity  than  Dick  Turpin  himself 
bad  used,  the  three  highwaymen  saddled  their  horseSi 
mounted,  and  rode  out  from  the  Chase. 

They  looked  around  them  and  listened. 

But  they  ooold  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  tbak 
oomrade. 
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"Don't  liuger!"  said  Tom.  "Forward — forward! 
Every  second  takes  him  farther  away  from  us  !" 

"But  which  way  has  he  gone  ?" 

'^*  This  would  be  the  way,  for  certain — it's  the  nearest 
tr«  London." 

Sot  another  wora  was  said,  but  all  three  plunged  the 
(jpnrs  deeply  into  their  horses'  flauka  and  flew  like  the 
wind  after  Dick  Turpin. 

Butalthough  they  stimulated  their  horses  to  the  utmost 
to  make  every  exertion,  they  found  themselves,  after  a 
long,  hard  gallop,  in  just  about  the  same  position  as  at 
first.  t 

That  is  to  say,  when  they  paused  and  listened,  they 
were  unable  either  to  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  captain 
or  his  steed. 

Filled  with  alarm  at  this  result,  they  once  moretaade 
their  horses  start  off  at  full  gallop,  for  they  felt  that  was 
the  only  chance  they  had  of  success. 

But  to  think  of  chasing  Black  Bess  after  she  had  had 
such  a  start  as  that,  was  almost  as  useless  aa  chasing  the 
wind. 

Nevertheless,  they  would  not  admit  of  this  conviction 
to  their  minds. 

Suddenly  Claude  Duval  reined-up. 

And  his  companions  no  sooner  observed  the  movement 
than  they  imitated  his  example. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  they  asked.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"Hark!"  said  Claude.  "  I  heard  distinctly  the  clatter 
of  many  horses'  feet  upon  the  roadway  I  Hark  !  Did 
you  hear  it  then  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  plainly  enough!  There  can  be  not  the 
least  doubt  about  it !" 

"  They  are  dragoons,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "I 
can  tell  that  by  the  sound.  Depend  upon  it,  you  were 
right,  Tom,  when  you  said  they  would  be  out  in  double 
force  to-night." 

"  I  quite  expected  such  would  be  the  case.  And,  now, 
my  friends,  what  are  wo  to  do  ?  We  cannot  continue  our 
chase  of  Dick." 

"  That's  certain  !"  cried  Claude ;  "  for,  if  we  do,  we 
shall  run  full  tilt  against  these  dragoons  who  are  ap- 
proaching. We  had  better  make  our  way  over  the  hedge, 
and  cross  the  meadows. 

"  I  think  that's  our  best  chance  of  avoiding  them," 
eaid  Tom  King.  "  Come,  and  come  quickly,  or  they 
may,  perhaps,  hear  our  movements." 

The  two  highwaymen  did  not  require  much  urging ; 
for,  not  only  were  they  solicitous  of  their  own  safety  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  they  felt  that  Dick's  case  would  be 
hopeless  indeed  if  they  were  not  at  hand  to  render  him 
assistance. 

Even  should  he  be  captured,  they  at  least  must  retain 
their  liberty,  or  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  of  them. 

Fortunately,  the  hedge  was  of  such  a  height  that  the 
horses  could  leap  it  with  ease. 

"They  alighted  easily  upon  the  soft  turf  of  a  meadow 
beyond. 

The  highwaymen  pressed  onwards,  and  owing  to  the 
foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  they  were  convinced  they 
should  quickly  get  quite  out  of  sight  of  their  foes ;  and  as 
for  hearing,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  account, 
for  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  as  they  struck  upon  the  turf 
produced  scarcely  an  audible  sound. 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  Tom,  pausing  when  he  believed 
they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  dragoons  to 
make  it  safe  for  them  to  do  so — "  now,  my  friends, 
which  direction  shall  we  take  next  ?  How  do  you  think 
we  shall  manage  to  intercept  the  captain  ?" 

Both  were  silent. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  one  thing  "  continued  Tom,  "  and 
that  is  to  ride  on  towards  London  at  full  speed,  and  yet 
that's  like  nothing  else  but  courting  danger  and  death. 
I  wish  now  that  we  had  consented  to  go  with  him  at  all 
hazards."  ~* 

"  And  I — and  I !"  murmured  Claude  and  Jack. 
"  But  it  was  such  a  hopeless  excursion,  and  I  never 
thought  his  determination  was  so  strong.     Forward, 
then,  to  London,  my  friends,  let  the  risk  be  what  it 
may  !     Forward — forward !" 

With  these  words,  the  highwaymen,  again  clapping 
spurs  to  their  steeds,  dashed  forward  at  a  speed  that 
would  very  soon  bring  them  to  their  deatioation. 


CHAPTER  DCXLIV. 

DICK   TURPIN   TAKES   A    TERRIFIC     LEAP    FROM    THE 
BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIVER,    TO  AVOID  HIS  PURSDEB8. 

When  Dick  Turpin  turned  round  and  preoipttately 
left  his  oompanioDS,  there  was  a  feeling  of  biiki»liem 
and  anger  about  his  heart,  suoh  as  ho  had  uever  I)efore 
experienced. 

He  could  not  understand  how  they  could  talk  and 
reason  bo  calmly  about  Maud  remaining  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate  for  another  month  longer  before  anything  else 
was  done. 

In  his  own  mind  he  must  have  known  that  he  did  not 
stand  the  least  chance  of  effecting  his  purpose  if  he  went 
iiluue,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  acting  upon  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  he  had  saddled  Black  Beaa  and  darted 
off  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  excitement  about  his  brain  still  continued. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  abate. 

Unconscious  of  what  he  was  about,  he  continued,  at 
short  intervals,  to  give  utterance  to  the  chirping  cry;  and 
every  time  it  struck  upon  her  earp,  Black  Bess  would 
bound  forward  with  additional  speed. 

He  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  road  he  was  taking. 

He  could  feel  that  the  hard  highway  was  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  Black  Bess,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  metropolis.  That  was  all  the  infor- 
mation he  wished,  or  desired  to  possess. 

By  degrees,  however,  this  fever  and  tumult  of  his 
thoughts  calmed  down,  and  then  he  became  conscious 
that  he  had  acted  rashly  and  foolishly,  as  well  aa  treated 
his  comrades  with  injustice. 

As  he  thought  more  and  more  upon  this,  he  gradually 
reduced  his  mare's  speed,  and  the  gallant  creature  was 
glad  enough  to  obey  the  rein,  for  the  long  gallop  at  the 
top  of  her  speed  had  tried  per  powers. 

Whereabouts  he  was,  Dick  'Turpin  could  not  clearly 
tell.    He  looked  about  him. 

But  the  fog,  which  appeared  to  be  drifting  about  in 
large  masses,  so  altered  the  appearance  of  the  landscape 
that  every  object  seemed  strange  to  him. 

"  No  matter  I"  he  muttered,  at  last.  "It  would  be 
greater  folly  still  for  me  to  ride  back  to  the  Chase,  and 
confess  what  my  feelings  now  are  !  No — no;  that  will 
never  do — never !  I  have  started,  and  I  must  carry  out 
my  purpose.  And,  even  now,  the  thought  comes  over  ma 
that  I  may,  perhaps,  be  more  likely  to  succeed  by  my- 
self than  if  I  had  the  aid  of  my  three  oomradea. " 

He  ceased  suddenly. 

For,  all  at  once,  there  broke  upon  hia  ears  a  sound 
which  arrested  the  whole  of  his  attention. 

It  was  a  familiar  sound  to  the  horse,  aa  well  aa  the 
rider,  and  Black  Bess  turned  her  ears  backwarda  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came. 

"  Horsemen  at  full  gallop  1"  exclaimed  Turpin,  *'  and 
a  large  party  of  them,  too !  The  speed  is  terrific !  Then 
Tom  was  right,  after  all,when  heeaid  thedragoona  would 
be  out  to-night,  for  they  are  dragoons,  I  am  certain  I" 

It  was  easy  for  Dick  to  distinguish  the  difference be> 
tween  the  sounds  made  by  the  horses  used  by  the  police 
officers  and  those  naed  by  the  light  dragoons. 

"  They  are  close  behind  me,"  be  murmured.  "Well, 
no  matter — no  matter  !  I  am  anxious  to  reach  London 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and  I  shall  have  a 
little  excitement  to  urge  me  onwards.  Now,  Bess,  on 
— on !" 

Again  Black  Bess  pat  forth  all  her  marvelloas  powers 
of  speed. 

Suddenly,  however,  aa  he  passed  a  spot  where  the 
highway  was  intersected  by  two  cross-country  roads, 
there  suddenly  emerged  from  the  trees  another  troop  of 
dragoons. 

These  set  up  a  loud  shout  aa  Dick  passed  by,  and 
immediately  a  hot  pursuit  commenced. 

Dick  waved  his  hat  defiantly,  and  pressed  onwards. 

But  the  dragoons  were  frightfully  close  behind. 

Indeed,  he  was  within  range  of  their  carbines. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  this  second  troop  of  dra- 
goons is  thus  accounted  for  : — 

They  were  making  their  way  along  one  of  the_  cross- 
country roads  we  have  mentioned,  and  it  was  just  as 
they  were  about  to  emerge  on  to  the  highway  that  Dick 
Turpin  swept  past  at  such  a  furious  speed. 

Then,  uerer  doubting  that  he  was  one  of  whom  tbe; 
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were  in  pursuit,  they  pressed  after  him  with  all  the 
speed  they  could  induce  their  horses  to  make. 

In  spite  of  all  her  exertions,  Black  Bess  coald  not 
gain  much  upon  the  horses  behind  her. 
Several  causes  combined  to  produce  this  result. 
For  one,  there  was  the  trifling  space  between  them  at 
the  first,  and  though  this  was  made  greater,  yet  it  would 
be  some  time  before  she  would  be  able  to  increase  upon 
them  so  much  as  to  fairly  get  out  of  their  sight. 

Ther,  Black  Bess  was  to  some  extent  exhausted  by 
her  first  gallop,  which  she  had  taken  while  Diok  Tarpin 
was  in  such  a  state  of  mental  excitement. 

Had  he  been  in  hip  sobei  'enses  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  allowing  her  to  make  s*"  uuch  exertion  un- 
necessarily. 

Then,  thirdly,  tne  horses  possessed  by  this  troop  of 
dragoons  were  of  very  superior  quality —iudeed,  tliey  had 
all  been  picked,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  fieetness 
and  endurance. 

Every  few  seconds  Dick  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
his  pursuers,  and  noted  vrith  no  slijjht  degree  of  alarm 
that  they  kept  so  close  upon  his  track,  and  tliat  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  Black  Bess  could  not  gain  upon  them 
to  any  great  extent. 

With  low,  cheering  words,  however,  he  endeavoured 
to  urge  her  onwards. 

Luckily  the  road  was  level,  and  in  good  condition,  so 
that  there  was  little  fear  that  she  would  make  a  lalse 
step,  or  stumble. 

Should  she  do  such  a  thing  his  enemies  would  be  upon 
bim  before  he  could  recover  her. 

Allat  once  the  fog  drifted  away  over  the  meadows,  as  it 
was  impelled  along  by  a  fresh  breeze  which  liad  sprung  up. 

Looking  before  him,  Dick  at  once  became  familiar 
with  his  whereabouts. 

At  no  great  distance  in  advance  was  an  old  wooden 
bridge  crossing  a  river. 

Over  this  bridge  he  would  have  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  London. 

This  old-faahioned  structure  was  strangely  platined, 
for  it  spanned  the  river  in  a  diagonal  direction. 

Seeing  the  bridge,  Dick  Turpin  gave  a  cry  of  satisfac- 
tion, for  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  so  much  nearer 
to  London  than  he  could  possibly  have  believed. 

Glancing  behind  him,  he  saw  that  he  was  beginning 
to  make  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  pursuers 
greater  and  greater. 

In  another  moment  the  bridge  was  gained. 

It  was  a  narrow,  tottering  fabric,  and  was  composed 
of  unhewn  logs  of  wood. 

Common  safety  made  it  necessary  for  all  persons  cross- 
ing the  bridge  on  horseback  to  do  so  at  reduced  speed. 

Dreading  the  consequences  of  a  fall  more  than  his 
enemies  gaining  upon  him  slightly,  Dick  Turpin  pulled 
up  Black  Bess  with  the  intention  of  allowing  her  to  pass 
over  it  at  a  steady  trot. 

When  once  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  reached, 
he  knew  all  would  be  well,  for  there  was  a  rapid  yet 
gradual  descent,  in  flying  down  which  he  would  quickly 
make  up  for  the  time  he  had  lost. 

Just  about  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  ho  rv- 
ever,  he  suddenly  perceived  the  figures  of  a  large  body 
of  police  oflSoers  coming  towards  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  slope  of  the  road  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  Dick  Turpin  had  not  been  able  to  see 
these  police  officers  until  they  were  actually  upon  the 
structure. 

He  had  not  heard  them,  for,  as  the  ascent  was  steep, 
the  police  officers  had  allowed  their  horses  to  walk  up. 

Dick  pulled  up  instantly  and  mechanically,  while  his 
brain  spun  round  and  round. 

At  the  same  time,  one  among  the  body  of  police  officers 
uttered  a  terrific  shout. 

In  spite  of  his  mental  confusion,  caused  by  so  sud- 
denly finding  himself  in  a  situation  of  so  much  peril, 
Dick  recognised  the  voice. 

It  was  that  of  Mr.  Wriggles. 

The  police  officers  then,  with  their  chief  at  their  head, 
pushed  on  to  the  bridge  at  full  speed. 

Then  there  came  a  cry  from  the  dragoons. 

They  were  olose  enough  to  see  and  comprehend  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  and  one  of  them,  in  a  powerful 
Toioe,  cried  out : 

"Stop  hiia— atop  him!    We  have  him  now  sure 


enough — caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  !  Make  a  firm  stand ! 
Don't  permit  him  to  break  through  your  ranks  !" 

Just  as  these  words  were  spoken,  the  troop  of  dragoons 
dashed  on  to  t)ie  bridge. 

Dick's  capture  now  seemed  certaiu, 
^      There  was  apparently  no  loophole  for  retreat,  nor  the 
least  opportunity  for  reflection, 

In  a  few  more  seconds,  at  the  most,  he  would  be 
hemmed  in  and  .  rrounded  by  these  two  bodies  of  his 
foes. 

He  Was  standing  there,  and  they  were  rapidly  closing 
upon  him. 

Dick  knew  that  if  his  enemies  once  got  around  him 
on  the  bridge  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  possibility 
of  escape. 

He  could  not  by  any  means  break  loose  from  them. 

But  he  thought  of  Maud  and  the  wretched  existence 
she  was  leading  in  a  cell  in  Newgate,  and  determined, 
no  matter  at  what  risk,  to  make  the  attempt  to  preserve 
his  own  liberty 

AH  that  we  have  just,  at  some  length  recorded,  took 
place  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  fflme. 

Indeed,  Dick  Turpin's  pause  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
and  the  appearance  of  his  foes  at  both  ends  of  it  might 
be  said  to  be  instantaneous  events. 

Far  down  below,  Dick  could  hear  the  rushing  and  roar- 
ing  of  the  river,  as  it  made  its  way  through  the  con- 
structed channel  among  the  rocks. 

He  knew  the  water  was  far — very  far  beneath  him, 
and  that  the  bottom  was  composed  of  hard,  jagijed  rooks. 

Yet  he  made  up  his  mind  instantly  to  run  the  awful 
risk  of  leaping  down. 

It  seemed  like  leaping  to  certain  death. 

But  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  avoid 
his  enemies. 

Therefore,  ■without  appearing  to  his  enemies  to  pause 
or  hesitate  a  moment^  Dick  Turpin  backed  Black  Bess 
as  far  against  one  side  of  the  bridge  as  he  could. 

Then,  bending  low  down  in  the  saddle,  and  disregard- 
ing the  shouts  of  triumph  and  calls  for  surrender  that 
came  from  his  foes,  he  murmured  close  to  the  ears  of 
his  gallant  mare : 

"  Over,  Bess — uvai  ! — over,  my  lass — over!" 

Blaik  Bess  drew  herself  back  slightly,  and  a  half 
snort  escaped  her  nostrils. 

Then  she  gave  one  terrific  bound,  clearing  with  ease 
the  wooden  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

So  astoiiidhed  were  both  the  dragoons  and  the  police 
officers  upon  witnessing  this  feat,  that,  as  if  by  one  im- 
pulse, they  all  stopped  their  horses  upon  seeing  Black 
Bess  thus  suddenly  and  wonderfully  rise  into  the  air. 

She  disappeared  instani:Iy. 

As  soon  as  they  recovered  themselves  sufficiently  to 
do  so,  the  whole  of  the  party  hastened  to  the  side  of  the 
bridge  to  look  down  and  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
terrific  leap. 

But  over  the  surface  of  jiie  water  there  hung  so  dense 
a  vapour  that  they  could  not  see  down  distinctly. 

A  splash,  however,  came  upon  their  ears. 

Then  they  fancied  they  could  see  something  like  a 
struggle  going  on  down  below. 

They  strained  their  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
it  out. 

But  they  failed. 

Spellbound,  however,  „ney  maintained  the  same  atti- 
tude for  several  moments. 

Then  Mr.  Wriggles  roared  out : 

"Down — down  all  of  you!  Tliia  is  the  way.  Be 
quick — we  shall  have  him  now  !  That  leap  has  placed 
him  entirely  in  our  power  !  If  he  is  not  dead,  his  horse 
must  be  crippled,  and  probably  both  are  lying  insensible 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  !  Quick — quick  !  Recollect 
the  reward  is  just  the  same  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead  !" 

A  faint  kind  of  hurrah  followed  these  words,  and  at  a 
reckless  speed  the  police  officers  and  dragoons  galloped 
pell-mell  down  the  steep  bit  of  roadway  that  led  up  to 
the  bridge. 

Upon  reaching  the  bottom,  they  stopped,  and  then,  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  they  managed  to 
pick  their  way  over  the  rough,  jagged  rocks  towards 
the  edge  of  the  stream. 

But  impelled  as  much  by  curiosity  as  the  desire  to  cap- 
tore  the  notorious  highwayman  several  police  officers  and 
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dnkgoons  qnickly  gucceedw'  in  placing  theiMelves  npon 
the  margin  of  the  hasty  coi  rent. 

Then  they  endeavoured  as  well  as  they  could  topierce 
the  vapoury  cloud  that  see  med  to  rise  from  the  suiface  of 
the  water  and  extend  alriost  as  far  above  into  the  air  as 
the  bridge  above  tbera. 

But,  although  they  used  their  best  endeavours,  and 
^trained  their  eyesight  to  the  utmost,  they  were  unable 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  t'ne  highwayman  se  his  steed. 

At  last,  Mr.  Wriggles  arrived  upon  i&Oi  bank  ol  the 

He  shaded  his  eyes  carefully  with  both  his  handa.  and 
looked  steadily  ».ero8S  the  river. 

"Can  you  see  hin>— can  you  see  him?"'  asxed  many 
eager  voices. 

"  No,"  -wwi  the  reply,  given  ip  a  half-triumphant  voice. 
"  He  must  have  bep"  oiunned  or  killed  by  the  faJl,  and 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  current.  Follow  me  I  If 
we  go  further  down  the  stream,  we  shall  find  him,  to  a 
certainty." 


CHAPTER  DOXLV. 

REtATES     WHAT    BEFEL     DICK     TURPiN     AND     BLACK    BESS 
AFTEU  THE   LEAP   FROM  TIIB   WOODEN   BRIDOB. 

When  Dick  Turpin  felt  Black  Bess  plunge  down  the 
terrific  abyss,  the  bottom  of  which  could  not  be  dis- 
ingriiished,  a  strange,  sickening  chill  crept  over  his 
heart. 

That  was  about  all  he  was  conscious  of,  until,  suddenly, 
h«  experienced  a  smart,  severe  shock.  Then  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  struggle  taking  place  on  the  part  of  Black 
Bess  and  himself. 

He  was  aware  that  he  was  grasping  the  reins  with 
extreme  tightness,  and  that  he  was  floundering  in  the 
water. 

The  current  was  very  strong,  and  quickly  carried  both 
himself  and  his  steed  many  yards  bolow  the  bridge. 
Then  Dick  began  to  recover  himself. 
The  consciousness  came  over  him  that  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  if  any,  were  veiy  slight. 

This  inspired  him  with  hope,  for  if  he  had  escaped,  so 
well,  might  not  Black  Bess  have  done  so  likewise  ? 

She  was  still  struggling  with  the  stream— still  being 
carried  along  by  it. 

He  made  an  effort  to  stop  himself. 
The  first  time  he  failed,  but  the  second  was  successful. 
Planting  his  foot  finuly  against  a  piece  of  rock  that 
ptted  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  river,  he  held 
to  the  reins  with  all  his  strength. 

Feeling  the  restraint,  Black  Bess  at  once  renewed  her 
struggles  to  obtain  a  footing. 

Ai  length  she  partially  succeeded,  and  then  Dick, 
watching  his  opportunity,  left  the  spot  he  then  occupied 
and  gained  the  bank. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  task,  for  the 
stream  itself,  where  it  ran  l>etween  the  rocks,  was  of 
inconsiderable  width. 

Black  Bess  followed  him  with  ditBculty. 
But  whether  this  praceedod   from  soine  injury  she  had 
received,  or  whether  it  was  only  the  action  of  the  euiTent, 
he  could  not  at  present  tell. 

The  sides  of  the  river  were  rugged  and  precipitous. 
Clasping  the  huge  masses  of  roek  with  one  arm,  Dick 
gradually  drew  himself  out  of  the  water,  and  then  nfiwjrt^d 
Black  Bess  to  follow  him. 

At  length,  after  much  difflculty,  he  managed  to  get  her 
fairly  on  dry  level  ground. 

Then,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  without  thinking  ui 
himself  for  a  moment,  Dick  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  his  steed. 

He  feared  to  find  some  limb  broken,  or  toiat  sae  han  re- 
ceived some  serious  injury. 

That  J*he  sliould  have  altogether  sscap^  injury  seemed 
hardly  possible. 

Still,  as  he  passed  his  hand  rapidly  yet  skilfully  oyer 
eveiy  part  of  her  body,  he  found  that,  Ixjyond  a  few  bruises 
and  scratches,  she  had  not  received  an/  serious  damage. 
"This  is  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for,"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "  My  heart  is  light,  Bess,  now  that  I  know  you 
Are  uninjured.  Tou  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that 
Jriirl.tful  leap,  bn*  1  shall  be   sorry  indeed  for  you  to  risk 
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suOb  anotner  one.    Surely  the  next  time  the  result  would 
be  different  I" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said . 

"  I  wmder  whether  I  am  hurt  ?  Well,  no  matter ;  I 
would  not  care  how  many  joints  I  had  broken  so  that 
Black  Bess  was  whole  and  sound.  Let  me  try  ;  I  think 
that  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  bruises  and 
scratches,  too." 

While  q>eaking  these  wordsi,  the  highwayman  rapidly 
made  an  examination  of  his  person. 

He  was  not  long  ia  discovering  that  he  had  received 
several  alarming  contusions,  the  effects  and  pains  of  which 
would  he  more  perceptible  in  a  few  hours  than  they  were 
the». 
One  ankle  seemed  badly  sprained. 
But  to  this  mishap  he  attached  but  slight  importance. 
Then  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  his  enemies,  as  they 
luade  tlieir  way  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  reached 
h's  ears. 

'  Ttioy  will  search  for  me  in  the  river's  bed,"  he  ejacu- 
lated ;    "  that's  where  they'll  expect  to  find  me,  so  I'll 
steal  off  as  silently  as  I  can,  and  leave  them  there  to  look 
to  their  hearts'  content." 
Dick  did  not  mount. 

But  merely  holding  by  the  bridle,  led  Black  Bess  over 
the  maases  of  rock  until  at  length  he  entered  the  high- 
road. 

He  then  began  to  feel  severe  pains  in  many  parts  of  his 
body,  and  their  violence  seemed  to  increase  each  moment 
But  as  for  Black  Bess,  she  seemed  much  better. 
"I'll  mount,"  exclaimed  Dick,   "and  will  soon  be  far 
a'v^y  from  this  spot." 

Dick  never  knew  till  then  how  diflScult  the  simple  act 
of  mo«nting  a  steed  might  be  made. 

In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  lift  his  left  foot  and  place  it 
in  the  stirrup. 

Every  time  a  cry  of  intolerable  bodily  pain  would 
be  wrung  from  his  lips,  and  his  foot  wouJd  sink  to  the 
ground  again. 

At  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  mount  in  the  oniinary 
method,  he  looked  about  him  to  find  something  that  would 
aid  him. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  five-barred  gate. 
Time  was  precious,  and  so  he  resolved  to  make  use  of 
this. 

He  led  Black  Bess  close  up  to  it,  and  then,  with  great 
pain  and  difficulty,  climbed  up  the  wooden  bars  one  by 
one. 

At  length  the  top  was  reached,  and  then,  by  clinging 
tightly  to  the  saddle,  he  managed  to  drag  himself  into 
it. 

When  once  he  was  seated  there,  however,  the  chief 
p.irt  of  the  difficulty  was  over. 

At  a  gentle  rate  Black  Bess  moved  off  down  the  lane. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  and  appeared  to  move  her 
joints  stiffly,  and  with  diflSculty. 

Dick  himself  found  his  own  pains  grow  worse  and 
worse. 

In  spite  of  himself,  an  exclamation  of  pain  would  be 
wrung,  at  frequent  intervals,  from  his  Ups. 

Still  he  continued  on  his  course,  but  gently;  for 
although  he  listened  with  the  greatest  intentness,  he 
failed  to  hoar  the  least  sound  indicating  the  approach  of 
his  enemies. 

Tbe  fact  was,  after  viewing  the  bed  Df  the  river,  and 
looting  up  at  the  height  of  the  bridgs  above,  all  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  tb.e  leap  must  have  resulted  in 
death,  and  that  the  two  bodies  had  been  carried  away  bv 
the  current. 

S»"  h  b«ing  the  universal  belief,  both  upon  the  part  o» 
the  police  officers  and  the  dragoons,  they  aul  busied  them- 
selves in  looking  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  behind 
jutting  fragments  of  rocks  for  Dick  Turpin  and  Biack 
Bess,  who  at  that  very  moment  were  riding  along  in  com- 
parative safety. 

"The  risk  win  be  great,"  said  Dick  to  himself,  "but  1 
kiel  that  I  cannot  travel  much  farther  In  my  present  con- 
dition. At  all  hazards  I  must  stop  at  the  next  inn  I  come 
to,  and  have  my  own  wants  and  those  of  Black  Beas  care- 
fully attended  to." 

Another  cry  of  pain  came  from  his  lips,  and  then  he 
heard  suddenly  a  beating  of  horses'  hoofs. 

The  riders  were  evidently  a  long  way  off  and  ooi  hy 
any  means  in  strong  numbers 
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[dick  turpin  and  his  friends  on  the  roofs  of  newoate.] 


They  wore  coming  towards  him,  however,  that  was 
quite  evident,  and  coming  also  at  a  speed  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  that  which  he  was  then  makiner. 

"  They'll  soon  overtake  me,"  he  muttered,"  and  I  don't 
care  to  increase  Black  Bess's  speed.  I'll  draw  aside. 
and  let  them  pass." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Dick  drew  up 
close  underneath  the  shadow  of  a  larg-e  tree  which  had 
many  wide-spreading  branches. 

On  oame  the  horsemen  with  unabated  speed. 

Wradnally,  however,  as  they  approached,  ho  fancied 
their  speed  relaxed,  until  at  length,  to  his  extreme  vexa- 
tion  and  alarm,  they  stopped  in  the  roadway  exactly 
opposite  the  tree  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  he  stood 
concealed.  - 

,   This  was  as  awkward  an  event  as  qonld  well  have  beon 
imagined.  ""ovu 

It^^.PJ^K'^'^^^^''^  escaped  the  notice  of  these 
INC.  Jdo. — Black  Bkss, 


horsemen  had  they  continued  to  gallop  on,  was  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Now  that  they  had  paused  so  close,  they  could  scarcely 
fail  to  see  him,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night 

A  ^ne  wide.spreading  shadow  cast  by  the  old  tree. 

And  Dick  was  not  only  unable  to  see  any  means  by 
winch  he  could  extricate  himself  from  his  present  difficult 
position,  but  his  pajns  were  so  violent  that  they  seemed 
™^u    u*"       °°"''^  ^^^^  without  giving  vent  to  a  cry. 

The  horses  were  three  in  number,  and  as  Dick  gaaed 
at  them  from  the  shadow,  he  fancied  the  forms  of  the 
riders  were  familiar  to  him. 

Their  faces  he  could  not  see. 

He  waited  anxiously  to  hear  them  speak. 

But  all  three  of  the  travellers  seemed  very  much  ex- 
hausted  and  out  of  breath,  as  though  they  had  ridden 
nara  tor  a  great  distance  without  stopping. 

The  horsea  also  showed  symptoms  of  distress,  and 
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*ppcarou  to  1)0  quit©  ag^f  eablo  to  taking  a  few  minute's 

"It's  quito  time  we ''  said  one  of  the  travellors, 

bnt  1x3  was  interrupted  befois  he  could  get  any  further. 

Dick  Turpin  no  sooner  heard   the  first  -word  uttered, 
than  he  recognised  tlie  voice. 
It  was  Tom  King's. 

With  a  ciy,  in  whiclt  aurpnso,  pleasure,  and  pain  were 
strangely  commingled,  Dick  Turpin  rode  forward. 

•'  My  comrades !"  ho  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  How 
came  you  here  ?" 

'"I'he  capiain,  by  all  that's  wonderful !"  exclaimed  the' 
three  higliwaymeu,  who  were  not  a  little  startled  by 
Dick's  sudiien" appearance  upon  a  spot  which  they  per- 
ftctly  believed  was  occupied  only  by  themselves. 

'i  he  r  first  surprise  quickly  wore  away,  howeva"",  and, 
pressing  cld^tly  round  him,  they  exclaimed  : 

"  This  is  indeed  a  lucky  chance,  Dick  !  We  had  almost 
lost  all  hope." 

"  But  what  has  happened  that  you  are  here  ?  Why 
yfcre  you  in  pursuit  of  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Tom,  "  when  you  hurried  oflf  in  that 
insane  sort  ot  way,  we  felt  sure  you  would  not  go  far 
without  meeting  with  serious  danger." 

"I  admit,"  said  Turpin,  "that  I  had  worked  myself  np 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  I  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  I  was  about." 

"  We  all  saw  that,  »nd  so  we  resolved  to  pursue  and  over- 
take you  if  p'  'ssiblo ;  but  we  lost  sight  of  you  in  Uie  fog, 
and  were  afraid  we  stood  no  chance." 

"  Then  how  came  you  here,  and  why  did  you  stop 
just  opposite  that  particular  tree  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Ileanug  a  troop  of  dragoons  oc  the 
road  behind  us,  we  for  safety's  sake  left  the  highway  and 
took  to  the  meadows.  By  this  means  v/e  eluded  them. 
Then,  upon  reaching  the  highway,  we  judged  that  you 
would  make  your  way  to  London,  awl  therefore  resolved 
to  gallop  thwre  too." 

"WeUJ>" 

"  We  rode  hard,  and  a  few  minutes  asrji  resolved  to  pull 
up  for  a  lew  moments,  as  the  roadway  is  dark  here,  aiij 
allow  our  horses  to  regain  their  wind.' 

"Then  our  meeting  has  been  brougrit  abou*  by  the 
merest  chance .'" 

"TUo  merest!'' 

"  If  you  had  gall  jped  u?  '  caoold  never  have  tqs- 
pectsd  your  identity  "  ^ 

"It  seems  triwst  extraordinary  to  me,"  said  Claude 
Duval,  "that  you  should  happen  to  ba  under  that  tree 
just  at  that  particular  time  !" 

"  And  that  you  should  pause  just  opposite  to  it  -u^-t^ad 
of  stopping  fui-ther  along  the  road  !" 

"  It  is  a  chance  we  must  all  rejoice  at,"  said  Tom  King. 
''  But  now,  Dick,  give  us  your  adventures." 

In  as  few  words  as  he  could,  consistent  with  being  pro- 
perly understood,  Dick  Turpin  acquainted  his  comra.fes 
■witli  all  that  had  befallen  him  since  their  parting,  a  short 
time  before. 

They  listened  to  his  account  of  his  dreadful  leap  from 
the  wooden  bridge  with  breathless  wonder. 

"  Wo  must  be  doubly  cautious !"  said  Tom  King,  as  soon 
as  the  captain  had  concluded.  "  Our  danger  increases  ! 
Dragoons  and  police  officers  are  both  abroad  to-nig:ht,  and 
eridT-ntly  in  quest  of  us !" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

u  ^,](J  you  may  depend  that  they  are  in  strong  numbera, 
and  these  are  not  the  only  roads  they  are  patrolling  !'" 

"  It  is  through  that  unfortunate  affair  -of  yours.  Jack !" 
Baid  Dick  Turpin.  "Best  assured  Mr.  Wriggles  has  made  a 
tremendous  hubbub,  and  been  the  means  of  brinsing  all 
theee  troops  out !" 

"  He  is  not  dead,  then  ?" 

"No;  1  have  heard  his  voice.'- 

"1  thought  he  wou'id  survive  that  ride.- 

I' 1  have  just  been  thinking,"  said  Dick  Turpia,  '  thnt 
all  these  strange  events  which  have  lately  fallen  out  have 
happ^'ued  for  a  wise  purpose.    la  the  end,  tU  will  b« 

well  i"  . 

'■*  What  dc  you  mean,  captain  ? 
"  1  will  explain  to  you  as  well  as  I  can.    Bnt        " 
•vWhat?" 

■«:  We  must  repair  to  some  inn  close  at  baud." 
^  Will  it  bo  safe  ?" 
«  Wben  1  heard  you  in  my  rear,  I  had  just  m»ae  up  \\j 


mind  to  do  so,  and  mn  the  risk.  I  am  aU  bruises  «ud 
scratches,  and  very  anxious  to  have  my  own  hurts  s.;ou 
to,  as  well  as  those  of  Black  Bes.s.'' 

"  Both  are  very  serious,"  said  Tom  King  "  and  must  not 
be  neglected.  I  believe  there  is  a  rude  place — half  oot- 
ta^e.  half  inn — not  far  from  here,  v/tit-re,  doubt Iruti,  you 
will  get  all  that  you  roquif,  and  there  will  lio  no  necessity 
for  as  to  stay  luug;  so  that  there  is  not  much  daugC; 
after  all." 

CHAPTER   DCXLVL 

IW  WHICH  DICK  TI'uriN  AND  MIS  COMRADES  HA-^t.'  i 
IjONO  A.VD  SKRImLIS  DISCl'SSKI.N,  WlllCli  LEAi>S  TO 
mi»()RTA.\T   AND    KXCITIXO    lUisULTS. 

V/iiiLE  speaking  these  words,  Tom  King  put  his  horse  in 
motion. 

The  others  followed  his  example. 

A  few  minutcb'  ride  brought  them  to  the  dwelling  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  answered  very  well  to 
the  description  he  had  given  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  such  a 
large  party  ride  up  to  the  door,  for  it  was  a  Uttle  frequented 
spot. 

They  took  charge  of  the  horses  gladly,  and  invited  the 
visitors  to  entei-. 

The  highw.iynen  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
look  of  the  plaio,  for  it  cerlaiuly  did  not  seem  hkely  to  be 
risited  or  found  by  their  toes. 

Although  in  such  acute  bodily  pain  Jick  Turpin  would 
■  nsist  upon  proceeding  to  the  Able  and  examiuing  his 
Tiare. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind  to  find  *i<Tt  '  er  hurts 
>,-ere  so  trifling  w  scarcely  to  be  worttiv       mention. 

A  little  skin  was  rubbed  off  h"r  md  there,  and  one  fet- 
lock'was  .»ft(lly  swelled,  b\i*  tliose  things  would  easily  be 
got  rijcht  in  til 

ijeaving  her  at  last,  with  many  strict  injunctions  to 
the  lout  wn?  perfonned  the  duties  of  ostler,  Dick 
Tuipin  retired  to  the  iun. 

Although  bruised  aid  knocked  in  many  places,  none  of 
the  hurts^were  serious  enough  to  require  the  application  of 
anything  more  than  sticking-plaster,  which  the  landlady 
of  the  inn  supplied  thetn  with. 

Dick  then  ilried  his  clothes,  and  by  this  ame  began  to 
feel  tolerably  comfortable. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  he  exclaimed,  "  lot  us  seat  our- 
Eclves,  and  I  will  give  you  tba  explauation  I  men- 
iioned." 

They  obeyed,  and  while  sipping  their  glasses,  Turpin 
FDOke  as  follows  : 

"Jv"  comrades,"  he  began,  "first  of  all  let  me  inform 
vou  th.ll  "t  is  my  unalterable  determination  to  set  Maud  at 
liberty  to-jsq^ht^at  least,  to  make  an  attempt  at  it.  Do 
not  shake  ,yoT3  heads  or  say  put  it  off  to  another  time. 
That  will  be  useless.  1  eo  to-night,  and  1  leave  you  frea 
to  accompany  me  or  not ; 

"But "  said  Tom. 

"*\Vait  till  I  have  done,"  said  Turpin,  intennipting  him. 
"  I  can't  go  into  the  long  question  about  Maud  further 
than  this.  She  is  in  Newgate,  but,  if  I  am  alive,  she  will 
not  be  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  higliwaymeu  remained  silent  and  made  no  sign. 
"Now,  my  comrades,  I  will  ask  you  in  one  word 
whether  you  will  accompany  me  in  this  enterprise  or  not .' 
I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  best  pleacseu  if  you  will. 
You  think  it  is  a  i-eckless  exposure  of  hfe  and  libLM-ty.  If 
yuu  will  listen  to  me  a  moment  or  two  longer,  however,  I 
shall  btj  able  to  sliow  you  that  the  expedition  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  as  you  imagine  it." 

"  1  don't  knew  how  you  can  make  that  out" 
"Shall  I  try?" 
"  YtiS,  by  all  means." 

"  Then  I  will.  I  must  be  brief,  for  the  night  is  going 
on  apace.  Well,  then,  it  struck  me  that  your  trick  upon 
Wriggles,  which  at  tirst  1  thought  so  ads'erseto  us,  would 
iu  re.ility  be  a  great  safeguard." 

"  How  so?"  asked  Jack,  in  tUe  utmost  astonishment. 
"In  his  rage  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated,  he  would  raise  a  great  clamour  and  get  all  tha 
men  out  he  possibly  could,  beinn;  determined,  no  doubt,  to 
annihilate  us  all  to-night.  He  is  out  himself.  I  know 
that,  because  I  hoard  his  unmistakable  voice  quite  dis- 
tinctly.   Now,  then,  from  all  thia,  does  it  not  strike  yua 
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that  the  impresBion  «mon?  onr  foes  is  that  Newgate  | 
will   receive  no  share  of  our  attention  to-ni?ht,  and,  i 
consequently,  that  it  will  be  less  closely  guarded  than 
on  any  suoceedin?  ni^ht  ?" 

Some  momenta  ela-"««ed  before  any  reply  was  made 
to  this  speech. 

The  three  highwaymen  I00SJ9S  isto  each  other's 
oountenanoes  successively. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  were  all  ready  to  say  eomo- 
thing,  but  neither  liked  to  speak  first. 

At  length  Claude  and  Siiteen-String  Jack  loo'^ed 
Tom  King  in  the  face  and  nodded. 

"  Tou  wish  me  ta  Bpeak  fir»t  f"  ha  said,  ioterroga* 
tively. 

"Yea-vea." 

"Then  I  will  do  so." 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  DioS:  lurpiu,  "bear  in  mind  all 
that  I  have  said,  and  let  me  have  your  opinion." 

Turpin  waited  anxiously  for  Tom  to  speak,  for  he  knew 
full  well  that  his  words  would  have  great  weight  with  his 
two  companions. 

"  What  you  say  is  not  altogether  without  reason,"  com- 
menced Tom  King. 

"  Bravo  I" 

"  Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  upon  the  subject  the  more 
does  the  danger  wear  off.  Whether  we  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed or  not  I  can't  say,  but  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
no  better  night  than  this  could  possibly  be  found  if  we 
waited  a  whole  month  for  it." 

Dick  sprang  forward,  and  grasped  Tom's  hand,  and 
ehook  it  •warmly. 

"  You  are  with  me,  Tom  !"  he  cried,  "  and  I  am  glad  of 
it  I     Now  Claude  and  Jack,  what  say  you  ?" 

"Why,  we  are  with  you  too,  of  course !"  was  the  imme- 
diate reply.  "  Wt*  only  wanted  to  hear  what  Tom  thought 
to  decide  us." 

"  Well,  then,  my  friends,"  cried  Dick  Turpin,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  thiuk  we  are  once  more  united.  Come  on ! 
Do  not  let  us  lose  any  more  time,  for  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious. On  our  way  to  London  we  can  talk  over  our  plans. 
We  are  four  in  number,  and  it  will  not  be  a  trifle,  I  feel 
assured,  that  will  turn  us  back." 

"  You  are  right.     What  is  the  time  ?" 

"  Half-past  ten." 

"  It's  later  than  1  thought." 

"Still  the  night  is  young,"  cried  Dick,   "and  we  are  in 

Elenty  of  time  to  achieve  our  object.  We  can  get  from 
ere  to  Loudon  in  something  less  than  half  an  hour." 

•  Then  we  had  better  start  at  once." 

"  Yes  ;  finish  up  your  glasses,  and  we  will  bo  off." 

The  glasses  were  emptied,  the  landlady  called  in,  the 
reckoning  paid,  and  then  the  highwaymen  went  eut  into 
the  yard  to  see  after  their  horses. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  fairly  on  the  road  to 
London,  riding  at  a  swift  pace,  but  yet  not  so  fast  as  to 
prevent  them  from  conversing  easily  with  each  otlier. 

As  they  all  four  bent  their  attention  upon  one  point,  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  long  time  should  elapse  before  one 
cf  them  would  have  something  to  propose  that  was  likely 
to  answer  the  end  in  view. 

Then  an  idea,  when  once  started,  quickly  received  sug- 
gestions from  one  and  the  other,  until,  in  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time,  it  grew  up  to  a  perfect  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

What  the  highwaymen's  plans  weis  xf»  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with. 

So  much  depended  upon  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  not  the  slightest  control  that  it  was  impossible  for  aU 
that  they  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  state  that  they  fonnoi  a 
plan,  and  what  that  plan  was  will  be  best  developed  b/  a 
description  of  their  actions. 

Without  meeting  with  any  impediment  by  the  «ay 
they  inan:igi'd  to  get  as  far  as  Smitlifiold  Markiit. 

They  might  now  ^e  said  to  be  within  sigut  of  their 
destination. 

The  night  was  one  exactly  suited  to  their  »»urpo3a. 

The  fog,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  beiiig  per(»ptible 
in  the  open  country,  was  very  much  ti^cker  and  denser  in 
XiOndoo. 

In  Smithfield  itiarket  it  bad  settled  in  one  huge,  hei>?  j 
mass. 

Few  persons  were  abroad,  and  the  enclosure,  with  lie 
poBte  and  rails,  looked  strange  and  ghost-like. 


The  highwaymen  stopped  near  the  north  end  of  the 
market,  and,  standing  together  as  close  as  their  horsea 
would  allow  them,  Dick  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Now,  my  friends,  we  meet  with  difficulty  the  first. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  our  horses  ?" 

"  It  won't  do  to  proceed  any  nearer  t.o  Newgate  with 
them — that's  certain,"  said  Torn  King. 

"  No,  we  mniit  not  venture  to  take  them  any  nearer, 
I'm  sure.  And,  now,  the  question  i&  what  are  we  to  do 
with  them  ?" 

'•I  can  think  <rf  aothing,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"  save  the  plan  that  I  proposed  to  you  some  time  ago,  that 
one  01  ns  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  horses  while  the 
other  three  went  to  the  prison." 

^'  And  who  would  be  the  one  that  would  like  to  be  left 
behind?     Not  you,  Jack,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  I  should  not ;  but  it  strikes  me  some  one  will  be 
obliged  to  stay." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  figure  of  a  man  came  creeping 
towards  them  through  the  fog. 

Owing  to  the  darkness,  and  to  being  closely  occupied  in 
conversation,  th9  highwaymen  did  not  observe  the  ap- 
proach of  this  man  until  he  was  close  to  thorn. 

Then,  suddenly,  to  their  great  surprise,  he  bounded  tor- 
ward,  and  cried,  ia  delighted  yet  suppressed  tones : 

"Come  at  last,  captain — come  at  last!  I  know  you 
would  come,  if  I  only  hod  the  patience  to  wait  for  you ! 
Come  at  last!" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Dick  Turpin,  and  took 
him  by  surprise,  as  well  as  his  companions. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  a  friend,  and  yet  Turpin  did  no' 
lecognise  him. 

This  was  strange,  for  the  highwayman's  memory  was 
not  overburdened  with  the  recollection  of  friends. 

Yet  there  was  something  familiar  in  the  man's  voioa 
which  seemed  to  carry  him  a  long  way  back  to  the  scene 
of  early  adventures. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Dick,  speaking  rather  stonily. 
"  Be  careful !     Who  are  you,  1  say  ?" 

"  Why,  captain,  don't  you  know  me  ?     Ilave  you  for- 
gotten all  about — about  Jabez  ?" 
"  Jabez?" 

"  Yes ;  from  T^m  Davis's,  at  the  Hand  and  Keys.  Yen 
know  aU  about  !t." 

"And  I  know  yic,"  said  Dick;  "and  am  heartily 
glad  to  see  you.  You  could  not  have  presented  yourself 
at  a  more  welcome  moment.  Why  you  should  expect  me 
to  appear  anywhere  about  this  spot  I  can't  imagine  !" 

"  I'll  explain  that  to  you  directly,  captain.  You  see, 
the  other  day  I  happened  to  meet  with  my  old  master 
He  loo'K.ed  a  deal  more  cheerful  than  he  had  done  for  many 
a  day,  and  I  preiiy  soon  found  out  what  was  the  reason. 
It  was  because  you  had  found  him  out,  and  taken  him  in 
i  hand — bless  you  for  it  1" 
•       "  Well— woll." 

"  And  I  heard  who  was  in  the  Stone  Jug  yonder ;  so  I 
thought  to  myself  that  one  of  these  nights  you  would  be 
coming  here  and  taking  her  out,  in  spite  of  the  police;  so 
ever  since  that  uighl  1  have  been  watching  about,  first  in 
one  part,  aiid  then  in  another,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of 
you,  thinking  I  might  bo  useful." 

"You  are  a  faithful  fellow,  Jabez;  and  you  shall  be 
well  rewarded  for  to-night's  work  !" 

"Thank  you,  captain  !  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  some- 
thing from  you,  for  1  have  been  very  badly  off  lately ;  in 
fact,  1  seemed  to  go  down  along  with  the  old  iun." 

^Theit  will  all  be  altered  very  soon,"  said  Dick.  "  You 
have  come  juat  at  the  right  moment ;  we  want  you  to 
take  charge  of  our  horses  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or,  maybe, 
longer." 

"  I'll  do  that  foT  you,  never  fear.  I've  done  it  before, 
aad  you  need  not  "^el  frigl'.tened  in  the  lea^t,  or  trouble 
yoiir  head  about  tL.ein  at  all  while  they're  in  my  charge." 
'•  1  knuw  that,  Jab»!Z — 1  have  every  conndouce  in  you  ; 
so  I  sha'n't  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them, 
or  where  you  are  going  to  take  them,  but  shall  dismount 
and  leave  tliora  in  your  hands." 
"  Very  ;j;<)od,  captain." 

"liut  have  you  any  information  that  you  can  give  na 
about  the  police  officers  ?  Perha[js  you  can  fumisu  us 
with  a  hint  or  two  that  will  turn  out  of  value  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  c;in,  captain.  I  can  ouly  say  that 
you  have  got  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  job  before 
you,  and  yo^d  must  take  vei-y  groat  care,  for,  8in«9  I  hav« 
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been  here,  the  officers  have  been  in  very  strong  numbers 
keeping  guard  all  round  about  the  prison." 

•'  And  are  they  here  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  of  it." 

"As  many  as  usual?" 

"  1  should  think  so." 

"  Have  you  seen  them .'" 

"  No,  captain,  I  have  not  se«n  any  to-Bsght,  Sad  that's 
wnat  makes  mo  think  that  things  are  just  in  the  same 
position  as  they  have  been  for  more  than  a  week." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Jabez !"  said  Dick  Turpin,  handing 
tlie  reins  of  Black  Bess  into  the  faithful  fellow's  hand. 
"  We  shall  be  back  here  in  not  less  than  two  hours ;  how 
much  longer  I  cannot  possibly  tell ;  but  be  Sttre  that  you 
are  here  whon  we  do  come  back." 

"  Oh,  nevw  fear  !" 

"  And  take  cai'e  of  the  horses." 

"  I  say  again  don't  trouble  yourself  in  tho  least  about 
"em — don't  think  about  'em  !" 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Turpin,  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave 
Jabez  several  silver  coins. 

Then,  drawing  their  cloaks  closely  around  them,  the 
four  highwaymen  stole  swiftly  across  Smitlnield  Market, 
and  quickly  disappcai-ed  in  the  maze  of  coui'ta  aud  alleys 
that  lay  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


CHAPTER  DCXLVII. 


DICK  TURPIN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  MEET  WITH  STILL 
FURTHER  SUCCESS  IN  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  THEIR  EN- 
TERPRISE. 

Dick  Turpin  and  his    companions   strode  onwards  in 
silence,  until  suddenly  the  former  paused. 

They  were  standing  just  within  the  mouth  of  a  court 
branching  off  from  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street. 

But  before  they  ventured  to  emerge,  Dick  looked  care- 
fully up  and  down,  but  seeing  nothing  to  excite  his  alarm, 
ne  left  the  court,  and  walked  up  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Paul's. 

His  comrades  followed. 

Presently  he  crossed  over  to  the  sc  uth  side  of  the  street, 
and,  keeping  the  houses  oia  his  left  hand,  stepped  forward 
Elowly. 

He  was  reconnoitring. 

Where  the  police  officers  had  disposed  themselves,  he 
could  not  tell. 

Certain  it  is  not  one  of  them  was  visible  in  Newgate 
Street. 

At  length,  when  very  near  to  the  old  prison,  Dick  turned 
down  a  very  narrow,  unsavoury  court. 

This  led,  by  a  devious  and  circuitous  route,  to  Newgate 
Market, 

It  also  worked  its  M^ay  round  to  the  back  of  the  pri- 
son. 

"  We  shall  find  either  watchmen  or  police  oiTicers  here 
you  may  depend,"  said  Dick,  in  a  whisper,  to  his  com- 
rades. "Wait  hero  a  minute  where  you  are.  I'll  step 
forward  and  reconnoitre.  It  will  not  bo  so  dangerous  as 
for  all  four  of  us  to  go  at  once." 

This  was  assented  to. 

Dick  looked  about  him  rapidly  and  cautiousij . 

At  last  he  found  what  he  sought. 

Then,  having  satisfied  himself  by  glancing  round  that 
no  one  was  watching,  he  beckoned  his  companions  to  ap- 
proach. 

They  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  see  that  house  ?"  he  said,  poLntinp  out  one 
from  the  rest — "  I  mean  that  which  is  built  quite  against 
the  prison  wall,  and  has  a  white  stone  copinff  ?" 

"  Yes — yes !" 

'■  Well,  tben,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  house  to  suit  our 
purpose." 

'■  Very  likc-ly.  But  it's  a  long  way  from  the  toi^  c^  *V»t 
house  to  the  top  of  the  walL" 

"  How  far  ?" 

"  Twenty  feet."" 

"  Yes,  it's  quite  that ,  perhaps  a  trifle  more." 

"  And  shall  we  be  able  to  climb  up  that  wail  Su^  9o 
many  flies?" 

"Well,  not  exactlj  ;  but  I  think,  if  we  can  manage  to 
obtain  a  good  strong  rope  with  a  hook  at  the  eud  of  it, 
aud  then  get  on  the  top  of  that  house,  we  should  bo  able 
to  throw  the  hook  upwards  until  it  caught  upon  the  re- 
volving spikes  at  the  *«p  of  the  wall ;  then,  by  the  aid  of 


tho  rope,  we  could  draw  ourselvee  op  without  ran^  diffi- 
culty." 

'  But  the  rope — where  shall  we  got  that  >" 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before.  I  cMi't 
Ima^nne  how  I  happened  to  forget  it." 

"  it  seems  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

"  No — without  you  can  devise  some  otber  means  of 
getting  within  the  boundary  of  the  prison." 

"  1  think  there  cannot  be  an  easier." 

"  Then  if  we  only  knew  where  to  find  Jabez,  he  would 
get  us  out  of  the  difficulty  pretty  quick.  Suppose  you 
three  conceal  yourselves  among  some  of  these  old  sheds, 
while  I,  as  cautiously  as  I  can,  go  over  to  Smithfield  Mar- 
ket again,  and  try  to  find  Jabez  ?" 

"  There's  no  need  for  you  to  go,  captain." 

"  I  think  I  had  better.  I  look  upon  this  excursion  as 
entirely  one  of  my  own  ;  and  besides,  I  fancy  I  should 
succeed  with  Jabez  better  than  either  of  you.  He  would 
know  me  in  an  instant." 

"  Good !  Pietm-n  as  quickly  as  you  can — you  will  find 
us  Siiraewhere  near  this  place." 

With  these  words,  Turpin  departed. 

His  heart  was  filled  with  much  greater  confidence  than 
it  had  been  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  stepped  along 
the  street  quite  boldly. 

It  did  not  take  him  many  minutes  to  reach  Smithfield, 
aud  to  his  agreeable  surprise  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  old 
spot  he  was  greeted  by  Jabez. 

"  Why,  captain,"  he  cried,  "  what  brings  you  back  so 
soon  ?" 

"  1  want  your  assistance,  Jabez." 

"  That's  right,  I  thought  you  did— blest  if  I  didn't !  But 
after  I  took  the  horses  to  a  place  where  I  knew  they  would 
be  talcen  care  of  I  came  back  here  to  watch,  for  I  thought 
you  might  come  for  something  or  other." 

'•  It  -urns  out  a  very  lucky  thing  as  it  happens,"  said 
Dick.  "  I  want  you  to  go  somewhere  and  purchase  a  long, 
strong,  thick  rope." 

"  As  strong  and  as  thick  as  I  can  get,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  may  have  to  bear  a  good  weight  to-night,  and 
it  would  be  awkward  if  it  gave  way." 

"  I'll  see  to  it,  captain — I'll  see  to  it.  Only  give  me  the 
money,  and  I'll  be  back  with  the  rope  directly." 

"  Stay,  I  want  something  more." 

"What?" 

"  A  strong  iron  hook  to  fix  at  the  find  of  the  rope — a 
kind  of  grapnel,  so  that  when  I  throw  ii  upwards  it  may 
lay  right  hold  of  anything — you  understand  ?" 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  captain.  Is  there  anything  more 
you  want  ?" 

Dick  paused,  and  then  recollecting  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition  he  might  require  various  other  articles,  and 
that  the  present  was  a  capital  opportunity  of  obtaining 
them,  he  gave  Jabez  several  other  commissions. 

"  Now,  captain,  you  sit  do^vn  there  on  that  rail  and  don't 
say  a  word  to  anybody  whUe  I  am  gone ;  I  sha'n't  be  very 
long  away,  and  I'll  bring  you  the  things  wrapped  up  in  a 
neat  little  parcel." 

With  these  words  he  hun-ied  off,  and  was  almost  in- 
stantly lost  in  the  fog,  which  appeared  to  increase  in. 
density  every  hour. 

Dick  seated  himself  upon  a  damp  and  crumbling  wooden 
rail  and  looked  about  him. 

But  the  night  was  too  unpleasant  a  one  for  people  to  be 
abroad,  aud  he  believed  that  he  should  escape  all  interrup- 
tion. 

Then  he  heard  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  chime  the  half- 
hour. 

"  That's  half-past  eleven,"  he  said.  "  Time  flies  quickly 
— I  must  make  haste,  for  there's  yet  a  great  deal  to 
do." 

"  Jabez  was  only  absent  for  a  very  few  minutes,  and  yet 
the  time  seemed  endless  to  Dick. 

At  last  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  returning, 
carr3-ing  a  stout  parcel. 

"  There  are  the  things,  captain ,  put  them  under  your 
eloak,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  good  uso  of  them.  I 
have  ventured  to  add  one  or  two  things  myself  that  1 
thought  of." 

"  I  shall  find  a  use  for  all  of  them,  no  doubt,"  said 
Turpin. 

"  Are  you  sure,  captain,"  asked  Jabez,  "  that  I  cAn't 
come  with  you  and  help  you?" 

'  Tes — you  will  render  me  service  tea  times  as  valnable 
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by  having  the  borsea  on  this  spot  just  when  we  come 
liero  for  them,  aud  want  to  ride  off." 

"  They  shall  be  here,  captain— I  pledge  you  my  life 
they  shall  be  here  !" 

Dick  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  so, 
with  all  the  necessary  implements  for  liia  enterprise  in 
his  possession,  turned  round  and  hurried  off  again  to- 
wards Newgate  Mai  ket. 

He  reached  the  wooden  shed  in  which  his  three  com- 
p  iiiions  were  concealed,  without  raising  the  least 
alarm. 

"  Is  that  you,  captain  ?"  they  asked. 

"Yes.     Is  nil  well?" 

"  Quite  well ;  there  has  not  been  a  mousb'  abirriiig 
since  .your  departure." 

So  "saying,  Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  Sixteen- 
Strinsj  Jack  came  forward. 

"Here  is  this  parcel,"  said  Turpin,  "that  contains 
the  rope  and  some  other  articles.  I  fancy  we  had  better 
divide  it  amongst  us  here,  and  then,  afterwards  pay  a 
vi.-'it  to  yonder  house." 

"Agreed.    But,  Dick " 

"What?" 

"  Have  you  thought  of  how  we  are  to  gain  admission 
to  that  house  without  creating  an  alarm  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not ;  but  it  must  be  done  somehow.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  inmates  are  few  in  number." 

'■  But  that's  all  chance." 

"  So  is  our  whole  adventure.  Come  on— follow  me  ! 
The  only  thing  that  I  can  tell  you  is  :  observe  my  move- 
ments narrowly,  and  follow  me  up  closely  in  all  I  do." 

His  three  comrades  promised  compliance. 

Dick  then  led  the  way  towards  the  house  he  had 
pointed  out. 

As  the  first  step  it  was  necessary  he  should  get  on 
the  roof  of  it  without  creating  any  alarm  ;  but  how  he 
was  to  do  this  seemed  a  mystery. 

With  various  thoughts  chasing  each  other  through 
his  brain,  he  strode  on  until  the  door  of  the  house  was 
reached. 

Then,  raising  the  knocker,  he  allowed  it  to  fall  again, 
producing  a  dull,  heavy  dab. 

"  Stand  aside,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  to  his  com- 
panions, "  ao  that  your  forms  are  concealed  in  the  shade. 
Wlien  the  door  opens  and  I  enter,  follow  ma  closely  in 
and  shut  the  door  after  you." 

Dick  had  scarcely  time  to  speak  these  words  before 
the  door  opened. 

An  untidy-looking  little  girl,  carrying  a  guttering 
Oandle  in  her  hand,  made  her  appearance  at  the  door. 

In  an  instant  Dick  Turpin  darted  in,  and  his  com- 
panions kept  just  behind  him. 

With  one  sudden  movement  of  his  hand,  he  extin- 
guished the  light,  and,  before  the  frightened  girl  had 
time  to  recover  from  her  astonishment,  he  put  one  hand 
before  her  mouth  in  such  an  effectual  way  as  to  stop  all 
ponsibility  of  outcry,  and  the  other  round  her  waist. 

".^ow,"  said  Dick,  in  a  whisper,  "be  quiet,and  pray 
t'.  yourself  for  your  life  to  be  saved,  for  it  is  in  greater 
oc.ujcr  tiian  ever  it  was  before  !" 

The  ^irl  made  several  convulsive  movements  with 
fcCJ  crms  and  legs  in  reply  to  this  speech. 

.vJo  dcabt,  could  she  have  succeeded  in  getting  her 
rjo-.tb  ixi  liberty,  aha  would  have  uttered  a  good  loud 

But  t^i.t  was  impossible. 

"  Stand  still !"  cried  Dick — "  stand  still !  or  it  will  be 
'oCC  worse  for  you  !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  highwaymen  having 
C-Titercd  closed  the  door,  and  hastily  sliot  a  couple  of 
bolts  into  their  sockets. 

"Now,  Tom,"  cried  Turpin,  "  be  quick !  Bind  this 
{•irl !  Don't  hurt  lier,  but  wo  must  for  our  own  sakes, 
keep  her  prisoner  for  a  little  while." 

This  command  wis  executed  with  great  speed. 

But  before  they  had  time  to  arrange  their  proceed- 
ings any  further,  a  voice  came  from  the  basement  of 
the  house. 

"Maria  —  Maria!"  it  said,  in* shrill,  piping  tones. 
"What  is  the  matter,  you  jade?  Who  is  it?  W"hy 
don't  you  speak,  you  little  wretch  ?" 

Maria  was  silent  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

Then  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  moment,  although  the  place  was  dark,  the  high- 


waymen managed  to  make  ont  a  dusky-looking  form 
some  little  distance  off  down  the  passage. 

"  Maria,"  said  the  shrill  voice  again,  "  where  are  you  ? 
— what  are  you  doing  ?  I  know  you  brought  a  candle 
with  you,  but  where  is  it?  Oh,  you  young  hussy,  wait 
till  I  catch  you  !" 

So  eaying,  the  speaker  cams  on  until  she  was  close  to 
the  spot  where  our  friends  were  standing. 

They  then  seizod  her  immediately,  bound  her  securely, 
and  placed  a  ga>r  in  her  mouth. 

All  this  was  done  silently,  speedily  and  well ;  never- 
;  holes?,  not  without  some  slight  noise  being  made— quite 
sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other  inmates 
of  the  dwelling,  or,  at  anyrate  to  reach  their  ears,  if 
they  were  trying  to  make  out  what  was  going  on. 

"Wait,"  said  Dick— "  wait  a  moment!  W^e  shall 
have  some  one  else  here  directly.     Silence!" 

The  three  highwaymen  stood  profoundly  still,  then 
anotlier  voice  from  the  depths  below  exclaimed  : 

"  Jane — Jane  I  Oh,  you  villainous  old  wretch  !  where 
are  you  P  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Oh,  you 
won't  answer,  won't  you  ?  "Well,  then,  I'll  come  up- 
stairs, if  I  have  got  the  lumbago  in  my  back,  and  see  if 
I  don't  pretty  soon  make  you  !" 

After  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  a  slow  and  heavy 
footstep  could  be  heard  ascending  the  wooden  stairs. 

Aud  then  another  form  appeared  in  the  passage. 

It  was  that  of  an  old  man,  doubtless  the  husband  of 
the  woman  who  had  made  her  appearance  a  short  time 
before. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  curse  this  lumbago — it  almost  pulls 
me  to  the  ground  !  Never  mind,  you  old  wretch,  you 
shall  have  it,  for  all  that !  Where  are  you  ?  You  had 
better  speak  !" 

All  remained  profoundly  silent. 

The  old  man  thereupon  appeared  to  grow  very 
frightened— to  think  it  strange  that  the  girl  and  hia 
wife  should  both  be  gone  upstairs  and  never  come 
down  again. 

He  was  just  about  thinking  of  making  his  retreat, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  by  someone. 

A  cry  rose  to  his  lips. 

But  he  could  not  utter  it,  for  a  hand  was  at  that  very 
instant  thrust  roughly  before  his  lips. 

Then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  almost,  he  was 
securely  bound,  and  placed  along  with  the  other  two. 
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"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  I  question 
whether  we  have  caught  them  all  yet  ;  perhaps  some 
one  else  will  come  if  wo  only  have  patience,  and  then 
our  task  will  be  all  the  easier." 

The  highwaymen  waited. 

But  the  silence  that  prevailed  in  the  house  remained 
unbroken. 

No  other  sound  of  footsteps  reached  their  ears,  and 
at  length  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  others 
were  below. 

How  many  inhabitants  the  house  might  contain  they 
had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing. 

Let  them  be  ever  so  many,  they  certainly  had  not  been 
alarmed  by  the  slight  scuffling  that  had  taken  place. 

By  the  directions  of  the  captain,  Sixteen-Striug  Jack 
cautiously  displayed  a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  flashed 
quickly  all  round  about  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
as  much  as  possible  make  tliemselves  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  place  they  were  in. 

Doors  opened  from  both  sides  of  the  passage,  and 
selecting  one  of  these,  Dick  turned  the  handle,  pushed 
it  open,  and  entered. 

The  apartment  beyond  was  in  profound  darkness. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  followed,  however  j  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  dark  lantern  they  saw  that  the  chamber  was 
rudely  furnished  as  a  kind  of  parlour  or  sitting-room. 

The  three  tightly-bound  forms  were  dragged  in  and 
placed  upon  the  floor. 

Then  the  door  was  closed,  and  Dick,  turnirg  the  key 
in  the  look,  withdrew  it  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  they  judged  to 
be  unoccupied,  for  the  doors  were  all  secure. 
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"  Now,  then,"  said  Dick — "  now  is  the  time  to  rea.:h  the 
top  of  this  house  I  Yet  stay — thi«  is  the  only  door  that 
is  left,  aud  we  may  as  well  secure  that  like  the  rest." 

The  door  to  which  Dick  Turpin  alluded  was  the  one 
communicating  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  house. 

This  he  quickly  bolted,  and  then  the  whole  party 
ascended  the  stiiircase  with  great  swiftness  and  silence. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  first-floor  landing  they 
paused 

iJut  here  all  waa  silent  as  the  very  grave  itseii. 

Whether  there  were  people  occupying  the  rooms  Wi».ch 
opened  from  it  they  could  not  tell. 

If  so,  they  must  be  asleep,  or,  at  any  rate,  UEeonscfons 
of  the  struggle  that  had  taken  place  in  the  passage. 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  speak,  but  contented  hii-^nlf  with 
simply  pointing  up  the  next  flight. 

The  movement  was  understood,  and  they  followed  him 
with  alacrity. 

The  third  storey  ot  the  house  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
large  attics,  which  occupied  a  space  immediately  beneath 
the  tiles. 

The  first  attic  door,  before  which  they  paused,  was 
fast 

Dick  ascertained  it  by  raisin?  the  latch. 

The  noise  he  made  was  slight  in  the  extreme,  and  yet 
evidently  it  suflSced  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  one 
within,  for  a  voice  cried  out,  in  tremulous  accents : 

"  Who — who  is  there  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you 
want?" 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  turning  to  his  comrades,  "here  we 
are,  as  I  might  say,  on  the  very  roof  of  the  house.  We 
have  managed  to  get  so  far  wfthout  much  trouble,  and 
we  must  not  now  turn  back  because  tiiere's  some  Cue  in 
this  room." 

"No,  no — certainly  not." 

"  Then  I'll  force  the  door.  Yoa  follow  me  iiito  the 
room,  and  bind  whoever  it  is  instantly.  When  we  depart 
we  will  set  them  at  liberty." 

The  attic  door  was  old  and  frail,  so  that  Turpin  had 
really  very  little  difficulty  in  forcing  ii. 

He  just  placed  his  thumb  on  the  latch  and  his  sb'^uider 
against  one  of  the  panels,  aud  u  gave  way  at  once, 

"Aha!"  said  a  voice  loudly,  exuliirgly — -'you  are 
foiled— foiled  again !  You  shall  never  take  we  while  I 
have  life  !     Follow  me,  aud  try  it  on  if  you  will !" 

As  soon  as  the  door  opened,  the  highwaymen  all  rushed 
into  the  room ;  and  the  first  object  that  met  their  gaze 
was  the  form  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  scrambling  through 
the  attic  window  on  to  the  tiles. 

He  turned  and  spoke  just  aa  he  got  outside,  and,  with 
the  last  words  upon  his  lips,  he  disappeared. 

The  highwaymen  exchanged  glances. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  can  be  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  returned  Dick.  "My  only  con- 
cern is  whether  he  will  be  the  means  of  raising  an  alarm, 
and  attracting  attention,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  us. 
He  evidently  takes  us  for  officers  of  justice." 

"  Something  like  it." 

"  Well,  he's  gone,  and  I  hope  that's  the  last  we  shall 
hear  of  him." 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  rH  four  made  their  way  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out, 

A  perfect  mass  of  roofs  and  chimney -pots,  of  «•!!  sorts, 
sizes,  and  colours,  met  their  view. 

"They  looked  long  and  anxiously  in  the  direction  the 
man  had  taken,  but  were  unable  to  see  the  leaat  signs  of 
him. 

"  I  l>elieve  he  has  gone,"  said  Dick.  "  And,  now,  if  it 
happens  <ba±  there  is  no  one  in  the  adjoining  attic,  why, 
then  wo  are  all  right) 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  ?" 

"  ?08,  I  think  so.  It  would  be  a  gi-eat  satisfaction  to 
know  that  we  had  nothing  to  dread  on  that  sci're. 
Come  1" 

Dick  Turpin,  »s  he  epoko,  led  the  way  to  th  ctbf^* 
attio.  ,  ,         * 

To  the  relief  of  all,  thry  found  it  \>ras  cnteuautud. 

"Now"  asked  Tom  King,  "what  is  it  we  are  to  do 
text  ?    Get  out  upon  the  roofs  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  from  ♦hence  make  our  way  on  to  the  top  of 
Newgate." 

"And  this  house — shall  you  leave  any  guard  in  it,  or 
iet  it  guard  itself  ?" 

"  Let  it  guard  itself,  I  think,  for  J  cannot  spare  one  of 


you.     Wait  a  moment,  howevw.     Betore  we  leave  it  Vto^ 
gether,  let  us  go  to  the     ^  of  the  stau^,  and  ii««ii,  " 

His  proposal  was  at  once  adoptea. 

No  sooner,  however,  dm  they  lean  over  the  banisters, 
than  the  sha^-p  tinkling  of  &  bell  somewhere  far  down 
below  reiched  their  eara. 

Then  there  came  some  loud  and  heavy  knocks  upon  the 
front  door.  •< 

The  highwayman  looked  at  ea«h  other  with  5ome 
degree  of  apprehension. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  they  e-sked. 

Tinkle — tinkle  went  the  bell  again,  with  redoubled 
Science. 

Then  again  ensued  the  tremendous  knocking. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Tom  King.  "  This  ifi  i 
difficulty  I  never  onoe  thought  of  taking  into  account." 

"No;  nor  I,"  said  Dick,  stroking  his  chin.  'It's 
awkward !" 

"  Very." 

"  Do  you  think " 

"  "What  ?" 

"  That  those  who   are  knocking   and   ringing  in  that 

furious  style Dear  me,  hark  at  that,  they'll   break  the 

bell-wire  if  they  try  such  a  pull  as  that  again  !" 

Tom  was  interrupted  in  what  he  was  about  to  say  by  .1 
great  increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

"  I  wish  they  would  break  it,"  cried  Dick,  "or  go  away 
and  leave  us!  Confound  it,  what  did  they  want  to  come 
interrupting  us  in  this  fashion  for?" 

"  I  am  saxlly  afraiil,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "that although 
we  have  been  so  uncommonly  careful,  we  have  been  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  police  officers  and  tracked  to  this 
Spot.  They  have  mustered  their  forces  outside,  and  are 
now  insisting  ipon  admission." 

Dick  Turpin  knew  full  well  that  this  was  far  from  being 
unlikely,  yet  he  d'd  not  like  to  discourage  his  comrades 
by  saying  that  he  thought  Claude's  supposition  was  in  all 
probability  a  correct  one. 

"Something  most  be  done,"  said  Dick,  "there  is  no 
doubt  about  that !" 

"But  what?" 

"  Why,  theB«>  people  outside,  whoever  they  may  be,  must 
be  admitted  or  got  rid  of  somehow,  otherwise  general  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  this  house,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  that  we  shall  be  discovered." 

"  Exactly  so,  aud  I  only  wish  that  the  matter  could  be 
adjusted  as  easily  as  it  can  be  talked  alwut." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Dick.  "  1  think  I  can  at  least 
ascertain  what  kind  of  people  they  are  outside,  and  how 
many." 

"  Do  you  mean  whether  they  are  police  officers  or 
not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  something  to  know  that.  Hark,  there 
goes  the  bell  again — they  are  getting  desperately  im- 
patient." 

In  the  meanwhile  Dick  Turpin  hurried  into  one  of  the 
attics  which  had  its  window  situated  in  the  front  of  the 
house. 

He  opened  it  instantly,  and,  scrambling  out  on  to  the 
roof,  stood  in  the  gutter  and  looked  over  the  parapet. 

The  darkness  was  most  intense,  but  notwithstanding 
he  managed  to  make  out  the  forms  of  two  or  three 
!  eople  standing  near  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

From  the  position  they  occupied  it  would  seem  that 
ib.ey  had  stepped  into  the  roadway  a  few  yards  in  order 
to  look  up  at  the  front  of  the  habitation,  thinking, 
perhaps,  to  understand  from  its  appearance  why  it  was 
no  attention  was  paid  to  their  appeal. 

Having  seen  this,  Dick  wailed  for  no  more,  but 
liastily  withdrew  himsplf  and  returned  to  the  attic. 

''  I  think  we  can  nianajjo  it,*'  he  said,  addrf'ssing  his 
companions.     "Follow  me  downstairs  again." 

They  obeyed. 

But  not  very  willingly. 

lleiichini:  the  gronnd-Hoor,  Dick  took  the  key  out  of 
I  liis  pocket  and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
\  he  had  placed  his  throe  prisoners. 

He  went  up  to  the  girl,  and,  in  a  stern,  terrific  voico, 
sai'l : 

'•  Now,  then,   which    do  you   prefer  to  do— to  obey 
every  word  of  my  commands  or  to  die  this  instant  : 
Take  your  choice — it  is  quite  indififerent  to  me !" 
As  the  girl  was  gagged,  she  could  not  speak,  but,  nevci- 
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theless,  she  looked  imploringly  into  the  highwayman's 
oountenanoe,  and  her  eyes  expressed  as  well  as  they 
could  that  she  infinitely  preferred  obeying  him  to  losing 
her  life. 

This  was  no  more  than  Dick  expected,  and  he  at  once 
mad^  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  release  her. 

He  then  led  her  out  into  the  passage,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  knocking  and  ringing  at  the 
door?" 

"  Yes — yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  kiiow  wlio  it  ia  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't;  I'm  sure — I'm  sure  I  don't!  I 
suppose,  though,  it's  somebody  wants  to  see  master." 

"Very  well,  then.  Now  I  am  goiug  to  let  you  open 
the  door  and  speak  to  whoever  is  there  ;  but  mind  how 
you  attempt  to  play  me  false  !" 

"Yes,  air.  Oil  dear,  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind  !" 

"  Mind  you  don't !  I  see  there's  a  chain  to  the  front 
door,  and  you  caH  place  it  so  that  the  door  can  oiilv  he 
pushed  open  a  certain  distance  and  no  further.  Now, 
if  those  outside  inquire  for  anybody,  no  matter  who, 
B.ty  they  are  not  at  home,  and  your  master  and  mistress 
either,  and  that  you  have  been  left  in  tlie  house  with 
strict  or<lers  not  to  admit  anybody  until  tiiey  return  !" 

"I  will,  sir — I  will!  But  what  will  they  say  to  me 
for  not  answerinsr  the  door  before  P" 

"  Why,  pretend  to  be  very  frightened  ;  say  that  the 
noiso  terrified  you.  Now,  then,  go  to  the  door  and 
ask  who  is  there  1" 

From  the  >nanner  in  which  the  girl  placed  herself 
under  Dick's  direction,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  she 
woidd  obey  alHiis  commancis. 

With  a  great  amount  of  confidence,  therefore,  he 
stood  close  to  her,  and  in  low,  trembling  tones,  which 
were  just  the  thing  for  the  occasion,  she  asked : 

"  Who  is  there?" 

"  Then  there  is  someone  at  home  after  all,  it  seems  I" 
said  a  voice  outside.  "  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  come 
before  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  Open  the  (ioor,  will  you  ?"  was  the  reply,  "  and  don't 
keep  us  chattering  here  !" 

The  girl  withdrew  the  bolts,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
done  so  than  the  door  was  thrust  violently  open. 

But  the  chain  which  Dick  had  seen,  and  which  he  had 
properly  piacad,  would  no't  permit  the  door  to  open  to 
any  trreat  extent. 

"  You  thought  of  coming  in  in  a  hurry,  didn't  you  ?" 
said  the  girl. 

"  Youyoungj-ide  !"  said  the  voice  outside.  "  Where's 
your  master  ?  Wait  till  I  see  him  again,  and  I'll  give 
yoir  your  character  !     Where  is  he,  I  say  ?" 

"  Master's  ou^,"  sai  1  the  ?irl. 

"  Out  ?  Well,  that's  odd— confoundedly  odd,  after 
asking  all  three  of  us  to  come  here  and  see  him  this 
blessed  evening  !     Gone  out,  is  he?" 

"  Yes,  and  missus  has  gone  out  too,  and  everybody 
else  in  tlie  house  except  me,  and  they  have  left  me  here 
to  take  care  of  it,  and  told  me  I  wasn't  to  let  anyone  in 
till  they  came  back." 

A  hurried  kind  of  consultation  went  on  outside  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  the  same  voice  which  had 
hitherto  spoken,  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  my  girl,  I  don't  Icuotv  what  you  were  doing, 
but  you  were  not  payin?  attention  to  the  door  when  we 
ransr,  that's  certain.  However,  tell  your  master  that 
we  called  according  to  appointment.  And  thought  it 
very  strange  to  Pnd  him  away  from  home." 

These  words  closed  the  conversation. 

The  disappointed  visitors  walked  away,  and  Dick 
Turpin,  rapidly  closing  the  door,  shot  the  bolts  into 
their  sockets  again. 

CHAPTER  DCXLIX. 

DICK   TURPIN,   TOM   KING,   JND   CLAUDE    DUVAL   SUC- 
CEED   IN    GAINING    THE    ROCfk'S    OV   NEWGATE. 

"  That  danorer  is  over,  and  I  breath^  more  freely  now," 
said  Dick  Turpin,  as  he  joined  his  companions.     "  Come 
on,  my  friends,  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  anything  else 
to  fear  in  the  shape  of  an  interruption." 
"We  hope  not,  captain," 


"So  do  I." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  girl  ?" 

"We  won't  leave  her  down  here,"  said  Dick,  after  a 
minute's  pause.  "  I  will  take  her  up  into  one  of  the 
attics." 

The  old  man  and  the  old  woman  were  therefore  left  to 
their  own  company  in  the  room  into  which  they  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  thrust,  and  the  girl  was  made 
to  accompany  the  highwaymen  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

Upon  reaching  the  attic,  they  again  bound  her  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair. 

Then  going  to  the  window,  they  one  by  one  got  out 
upon  the  tiles. 

The  roof  was  steep  and  slippery,  and  it  waa  only  with 
the  greatest  diflSoulty  that  they  managed  to  maintain 
their  footholds. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  got  out  into  the  gutter  close  to 
the  parapet,  they  were  all  right. 

The  four  quicldy  stood  together,  and  then,  following 
the  direction  of  Turpin's  finger,  they  saw  close  before 
them,  and,  reaching  to  a  great  height  above  their  heads, 
tlie  black,  gloomy,  frowning  walls  of  the  prison  of 
Newgate. 

"  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  scale  that,"  said  Tom 
Kinsr,  looking  up  at  it. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  done,"  said  Turpin,  "  Here  is  the 
rope,  and  now  the  only  question  is,  are  we  strong  enough 
to  throw  it  over  the  wall  ?  If  so,  it  will  catch  iu  those 
iron  spikes  as  we  draw  it  back,  and  remain  secure. 
Then  to  climb  up  the  rope  will  be  tolerably  easy." 

"  We  can  but  try,  Dick,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"I  will  try  myself  first,"  eaid  Diclc.  Ashe  spoke,  he 
arranged  the  rope  in  a  convenient  coil  in  his  left  hand, 
while  in  his  right  he  held  the  hook. 

11-3  swung  his  arm  backwards  and  forwards  several 
moments,  until  he  imagined  he  had  gained  sufficient 
impetus. 

Then,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  summit  of  the  wall,  he 
let  go. 

The  hook  flaw  up  in  the  air,  and  such  was  the  force 
with  which  it  was  thrown  that  it  drew  the  rope  after  it 
easily. 

But  instead  of  falling  completely  over  the  wall,  aa 
Dick  had  hoped,  the  iron  hook  only  struck  against  the 
outer  edge  of  it. 

The  stonework  afforded  no  hold,  and  so  down  it  fell 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  it  had  ascended. 

The  strong  iron  hook  falling  upon  the  tiles  made  a 
prodigious  clatter,  which  alarmed  the  highwaymen  not 
a  little. 

They  all  started  violently,  looked  about  them,  and 
listened,  as  though  they  expected  that  an  alarm  would 
be  the  immediate  result. 

But  as  minute  after  minute  passed  away,  they  grew 
more  assured  and  comforted. 

"  It  won't  do  to  have  that  happen  often,  Dick,"  said 
Tom  King,  "and  yet  it  was  a  first-rate  throw  ;  the  least 
bit  more,  and  the  thing  would  have  been  done." 

"  You  try.  Tom,  this  time,"  said  Dick,  handing  him 
the  rope. 

"Nay,  I  would  prefer  letting  Claude  try  first.  Here, 
Claude,  you  are  strong  and  have  performed  such  a  feat 
as  this  before  to-day — up  with  it !" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  can  manage  that,  Tom," 
waa  the  reply,  "  but  I'll  try  my  best." 

Claude  seized  the  hook,  and,  not  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  managed  to  place  himself  in  a  position  that 
exactly  suited  him. 

Then,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Dick  had  done,  he 
hurled  the  liook  upwards. 

But  all  saw  that  the  piece  of  iron  had  been  thrown 
with  much  greater  skill  and  strength  than  before. 

Up  into  the  air  it  went,  rising  a.t  least  a  foot  above 
the  iron  spikes  that  parnished  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
tlien  falling  clearly  down  on  the  inner  side. 

His  comrades  could  scarcely  refrain  giving  utterance 
to  a  faint  hurrah. 

The  hook  struck,  with  an  audible  clinli,  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  wail. 

They  waited  a  moment  or  two  in  silence,  so  that  any 
alarm  which  might  have  been  raised  by  the  slight  sound 
should  pass  away. 

And  thon,  with  beating  hearts  and  trembling  fingeM, 
they  began  to  draw  the  rope. 
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Suddenly,  when  ft  reached  the  top,  thfiir  etupeas'j 
wrivod  at  a  climax. 

It  was  by  n«  meana  certain  that  the  hook  wonld  ^oe 
JW''Bed  m  BUAha  manner  as  te  take  firm  Md  of  any  one  ^f 
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.^  It  might  slip  c,,mpletely  through   them,  or  it  r?  ,ght 
m  oaJya  partial  hold,  and  faU  orce  inure  ^yivUy  ..rsjn 
tbetQee. 

This  fear  was  soon  put  an  end  to. 

The  rope  was  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  BtiU,  nnti)  »t 
hflk  '  was  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  secured  ♦■c  1.0 
Mich  or. 

"All's  well!"  cried  Dick.  "We  h»v©  conquered  one 
great  difiSoulty.  Now,  however,  don't  pause,  my  cobp- 
radea.  Jp — up  with  you ;  the  sooner  we  are  on  the  other 
eide  of  tl-  ,s  wall  the  better  it  will  be  for  us !" 

As  hd  spoke,  Turpin  commenced  to  ascend. 

'  Y  ju  had  bettei  allow  me  to  reaoh  the  top  flrsi,"  a«  aaid, 
"  for  fear  the  rope  should  not  be»»-  <^vit  united  weight,  and 
^tis  '^^i  not  to  ^rain  H  too  rsvji  at  first." 

This  was  aspentftd  *<%  i&<i,  with  great  nhaWeness,  Dick 
Turp'rL  »«^si«/i  m  some  slight  degree  by  the  stone  wall, 
limbed  up  the  rope,  Mid  at  length  seatod  himself  by  the 
fideof  the  ifoa  i^ikaik 

His  three  eomrades  then  ascended  ia  succession. 

The  top  of  this  wall  was  an  excellent  jilaca  so  far  as  ob- 
taining an  extensive  view  of  the  prison  was  concerned,  and 
lor  quite  a  minute  our  friends  did  notliing  but  gaze  iu- 
lently  around  them. 

Then  Dick  Turpin  began  to  haul  up  the  rope. 

"  It  won't  do  for  us  t«  sit  here  on  this  wall  a  moment 
longer,"  he  said,  "  because  of  the  great  danger  of  being 
Been.  Our  forms  would  show  out  clearly  aud  distinctly 
against  the  light  sky  to  anyone  who  happened  to  be  below." 

"  Which  way  do  you  want  to  go  ?  Do  you  know  where- 
abouts Maud's  cell  is  situated?" 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  I  can  point  it  out  easily.  That  is  to  say, 
without  they  have  made  any  exception  in  her  favour, 
which  I  don't  suppose  they  have  done.  Look  down 
yonder  to  the  right.  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  building 
with  a  number  of  small  windows  all  loolang  out  into  that 
open  yard?" 

"  Yes — j'es." 

"  Well,  those  are  the  windows  of  the  coadwnned  cells, 
and  I  suppose  we  may  safely  take  it  that  she  is  in  one  of 
them." 

"  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  at  them,  Dick,"  said 
Claude. 

"  It  will ;  and  yet  I  think,  if  you  will  call  the  details  of 
my  plan  to  mind,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  do  it." 

Olaude  said  no  more,  and  Dick  Turpin  secured  the  rope 
to  the  iron  spikes. 

He  had  to  Jo  this  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for,  after  he  and 
his  comrades  had  descended  by  its  aid  on  to  the  roofs  be- 
low, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  shake  the  rop'^  and 
thus  disengage  the  hook  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Ho  allowed  his  friends  to  slip  down  first,  and  th(Hi  fol- 
lowed them. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  first  shake  of  the  rope 
was  quite  sufficient  to  displace  the  hook. 

They  expected  it  to  fall,  so  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
was  lucky  enough  to  catch  the  piece  of  iron  in  his  hat. 

By  this  means  any  alarm  was  prevented. 

They  were  now  upon  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  prison 
which  rose  up  and  down  in  sharp  angles,  and  which  conse- 
quently mads  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  creep  over  and 
retain  their  footing. 

For  the  most  part  the  roof  was  composed  of  lead,  and 
the  smooth,  metal  surface  afforded  neither  hand  nor  foot- 
hold. 

Then  the  consequences  of  a  slip  or  a  false  step  were 
iWmething  teiTible  to  think  of. 

The  mischief  would  not  end  with  the  death  of  the  per- 
son who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  hold,  but  the 
falling  of  his  body  on  the  stones  in  the  cour^-yard  would 
itnmcdiately  create  an  alarm  that  would  probably  causo 
the  destruction  of  the  others. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances  a  discussion  was 
held. 

At  last  it  was  proposed  that  the  long  rope,  which  L*d 
already  done  them  such  good  service,  should  be  agpin 
toought  into  requisition. 

i'or  the  convenience  of  climbing,  it  had  been  knotted 


lii  many  places ;  And  now  the  highwaymen  prooeeiie<t  ii 
tie  it  round  their  waists  in  such  a  mauuer  that  the?  were* 
all  connected  by  it. 

This  made  their  difficult  task  much  easier,  becu  ise  il 
one  should  happen  to  slip  he  could  be  recovered  by  his 
companions. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  last  piece  of  sloping  roof. 

AJpw  feet  below  them  v/as  the  top  of  another  part  oi 
the  building. 

This  roof  was  flat. 

"  We  must  drop,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  who  was  first.  "  t 
don't  think  there  will  be  much  danger. " 

"  Still,"  said  Tom  King,  who  was  next  to  him,  "  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  anyone  in  a  chamber  just  underneath 
that  part  of  the  roof  upon  which  you  are  going  to  fail, 
they  will  hear  the  noise,  and  suspect  something  is  amiss." 

"  That's  true  enough." 

"  I  fancy  you  will  be  able  to  lower  yo^rsflf  by  the  aid 
of  the  rope  until  your  feet  touch  the  roof.  TJien  I  will 
follow,  then  Claude;  Sixt«en-String  Jack  will  be  last: 
but  then  we  might  catch  him,  and  so  )revent  the  slightest 
noise." 

This  was  a  good  suggestion,  and  immediately  carried 
into  execution. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached  this  lower  roof, 
than  Dick  Turjin,  who  had  crawlerf  to  the  edge  and 
looked  down  intti  the  yard  below,  said,  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Silence — silence !  Dont  ipeak  agt In  above  your 
breath !" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Come  here  and  look !" 

Cautiously  and  silently  his  companions  ooeytd. 

Looking  down,  they  found  they  commanded  a  view  of 
one  of  the  court-yards  in  the  prison. 

The  ground  was  no  very  grpat  depth,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  darkness,  to  which  their  eyes  were  well  accustomed, 
they  could  see  distinctly. 

Some  half-dozen  men,  marching  in  order  like  soldiers, 
headed  by  one  who  carried  a  ligtitod  lantern,  were  the 
nrsi  objects  that  met  the  view  of  our  friends,  and  upon 
which  they  riveted  their  attention. 

Evidently  these  men  were  warders  or  turnkeys,  en- 
gaged upon  the  double  duty  of  making  a  round  ot  the 
prison  to  see  that  all  was  well,  and  to  relieve  those  other 
officei-s  whose  term  of  duty  had  expired. 

The  highwaymen  drew  their  heads  ba»k,  so  that  only 
just  the  upper  portion  of  them  appeared  above  the  top 
of  the  parapet ;  for  they  were  fearful  that  the  men  below 
might  raise  their  heads  and  look  up,  when  they  would  be 
in  serious  danger  of  being  seen. 

That  danger,  however,  passed  away. 

The  party  of  men,  having  in  a  careless  way  walked 
across  the  yard  and  looked  about  them,  being  satisfied 
that  all  was  well,  passed  through  a  little  doorway,  and 
immediately  disappeared. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  among  the  highwaymen 
after  their  departure,  and  then  Tom  King  inquired : 

"  Well,  Dick,  what  is  it  we  are  to  do  next  ?" 

"Hush!  I  think  we  had  better  remain  just  as  wet  re 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  It  strikes  me  we  shall  see  those 
men  returning  in  a  little  while." 

"  Then,  if  you  have  any  idea  of  that  sert,"  said  Claude, 
"  we  are  certainly  much  better  where  we»are." 

Several  minutes  anxiously  passed,  during  which  o-ir 
friends  busied  themselves  by  looking  at  every  object  thai 
surrounded  them. 

The  silence  was  unbroken,  aud  there  seemed  no  sigiis  ot 
the  return  of  the  guard  of  men, 

"  1  think  we  might  risk  it,"  said  Dick—"  they  don't  seem 
to  be  coming  " 

"  As  you  will ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  myself  that  they 
would  go  back  by  some  other  route  instead  of  passing 
over  the  same  ground  twice.  Now.  Dick,  what  is  it  we 
have  next  to  do  ?"  "'* 

"  Why,  my  comrades,  as  I  can  explain  to  you,  t-hls  por- 
tion of  the  building  contains  the  condemned  cells ;  tiprj 
are  beneath  this  roof,  and  the  windowi!  are  below  as." 

"  Yes,  we  und&rstand  all  that" 

"  Well,  then,  remove  the  rc^  from  your  waists  tx^ 
hand  it  to  me.  I  will  'y^nn  show  you  the  next  tktog  te  bs 
done." 

The  highwaymen  hastened  to  obey  this  command,  and 
then,  when  Dick  TmTpin  received  the  rope,  they  watched 
his'movcmfatts  with  groat  curiosity  aud  iutcroaC 
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RSLATBR  TH*  EVENTS  WHICH  TOOK  PLACB  UPOH  CHB 
ROOKS  OF  NEWGATK. 

fin  poBidoD  of  the  gaDant  little  bana  upon  the  roofs  of 
Ihe  prisoD  of  Newgat*  was  no  less  peculiar  than  it  wa« 
perifoas.  .     ■,  ^. 

Who  wonld  have  believerl  that  they  would  have  had  the 
cemerity  to  thrnst  themselves,  ae  cue  might  say,  into  the 
very  jaws  of  danger  ? 

Yet  there  they  were,  all  four  of  tnem — four  men,  the 
aggregate  reward  for  whose  apprehension  verged  closely 
upon  the  enormous  sum  of  three  thousand  ponnde  ! 

And  they  were  there^  hemmed  in  ob  all  sidea  by  their 
eMini«,Bd  for  what?  „        .    . 

Simply  becanse  tboy  wonid  not  allow  their  captain  to 
'  Um  wbote  danger  of  this  expedition  kimself . 
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Terrible  as  the  danger  was,  th<v  had  preferred  to  skan 
it  to  allowing  him  to  go  alone.  .  ,_ii 

And  the  captain's  object  was— as  the  reaaer  knows  fuU 
weU— to  rescue  Maud  from  that  gloomy  cell  in  which  8h« 
had  been  so  unjustly  immured.  j      «     *    j 

Truly  was  this  a  powerful  incentive  to  do  all — to  oars 
all.  At  least,  it  was  with  Dick,  for  he  could  not  forge* 
who   Maud    was,    and   what    she   had   sacrificed  for  hi» 

Surely,  if  she  had  done  so  much  for  him,  and  eo 
willingly,  he  ought  at  least  to  free  her  from  that  disagree- 
able position  which  she  would  never  have  known  but  tot 
her  connection  with  him. 

This  wan  the  way  in  which  Dick  looked  at  the  matter. 

Viewing  the  case  aa  oalmly  and  dispassionately  a«  ^ 
could,  he  was  not  able  to  perceive  that  there  ^«^*"J 
alighteet  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  *  more  laWv' 
eUe  oppcrionity  than  the  present. 

Pbict  Onh  Hal»p»<nt. 
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Irue,  dls  eueiiiies  oxpc'ct«d  that  this  was  what  he  w;^s 
OQOSt  likely  to  do. 

True,  that  they  were  o»»  the  watch  for  him  at  o  'pry 
point. 

Not  only  was  the  extei"ior  of  the  prison  so  well  ws  tehed 
and  guarded,  but  with.^»i  additional  precaution*  »«  o 
taken. 

Under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Cawthnm — whose  ta  t^  '^ 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Wriggles's  clever  scheme  wa3  ODly 
slightly  shaken — the  round  of  the  prison  w»8  made  *t 
nuch  more  frequent  intervals  thaa  had  ever  been  kno  ^'D 
oefore. 

But  m<»-e  especially  was  a  watch  kept  upon  Ma  "d'^ 
cell. 

Still,  all  their  trouble  bad  up  to  this  eight  resulted  in 
nothing. 

At  first,  when  the  matter  was  partially  explaiiie<l  to  th  ® 
men,  they  were  all  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

Everyone  Wiis  preteruaturally  vigilant,  and,  although 
several  nights  elapsed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
usual incident,  they  relaxed  none  of  their  watchfulness. 

Unquestionably,  had  Dick  Turpin  made  an  attempt  to 
free  Maud  within  a  week  after  the  time  when  she  was 
taken  prisoner,  he  would  have  failed  utterly,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  his  comrades  and  himself  would  have  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

It  may  be  considered  fortunate,  therefore,  that  circum- 
stances presented  the  asj)ect  they  did,  and  also  that  Tur- 
pin should  have  subnutted  to  the  caJm  judgment  of  his 
friends. 

Had  he  done  otherwise,  his  doom  would  have  been 
sealed,  his  destruction  certain. 

But,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  this  preternatural  and 
unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  turnkeys  and 
Tarders  rapidly  wore  itself  out. 

When  they  began  to  find  that  all  their  trouble  went  for 
nothing,  they  insemslbly  but  sm-ely  relapsed  into  their  old 
>relesa  state. 

That  is  to  say,  they  did  their  duty  as  a  mere  matter  of 
Qui/,  and  no  more. 

lu  a  mechanical  way  they  went  thci.  rounds,  gunciug 
round  them  all  the  time,  but  principally  intent  upon  get- 
ting the  business  over  as  soon  as  possible,  iu  order  that 
they  might  rejoin  thsir  companions  in  the  room  specially 
set  aside  for  their  accommodati''n. 

The  same  thing  might  also  be  said  of  those  without. 

Moreover,  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wrig- 
gles had  been  treated  had  got  abroad  already,  with  ja&nj 
exaggerations,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Very  little  sympathy  was  felt  for  him. 

His  domineering,  violent  ways  had  not  made  him  many 
friends  among  his  subordinates,  and,  to  speak  plain  truth, 
they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  his  discom- 
fiture. 

The  general  impressiow,  however,  that  was  produced 
by  the  event  was,  that  uptm  that  night  at  least  the  high- 
waymen would  make  no  attempt  upon  the  prison. 

It  was  judged  that  they  would  be  too  much  alarmed  at 
their  own  actions. 

This  belief  was  much  strengthened  by  the  proceedings 
that  had  tx^en  taken. 

Mr.  Wriggles — whose  rage  was  really  and  truly  un- 
governable— had  for  once  made  the  utmost  use  of  the 
power  he  possessed. 

Every  police  officer  who  could  possibly  be  spared  was 
ordered  to  mount  and  ride  off  in  hot  pursuit. 

Mr.  Wriggles  obtained  pennission  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  call  out  the  military,  and  the  troops  of  light 
horse  quartered  in  the  metropolis  were  made  good  use  of. 

Considering  that  such  energetic  steps  as  theae  w  ere 
taken,  it  was  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  thf. 
four  highwaymen  would  have  rather  more  than  they  could 
do  to  look  after  their  own  safetj>  and  certainly  no  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  Newgate. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  particulars  woula  have 
•een  just  of  the  same  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  our  friends,  and  Turpin  ©specially, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  indeed. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit — even  at  the  risk  of  Vjeing 
tedious — in  order  that  tht  reader  should  not  be  so  far  car- 
ried away  by  the  whirl  of  events  as  not  thoroughly  to 
tinderstand  tne  aspect  of  affairs. 

Ruts  from  what  we  have  just  stated,  the  conclusion 
(2M,y  uf  tirvfiu   that  Dick's  foes,  on  this  particular  and 


eventful  night,  oo  iar  troru  tieiug  knouly  on  the  looK-ap«il 
were  lulled  into  a  state  of  false  security. 

Disbelieving  that  any  attack  would  be  made  or  fct- 
tempted,  they  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they 
oould,  for,  after  the  extra  duty  of  the  last  few  days,  it  was 
positively  a  gi'cat  relief  to  enjoy  a  little  rest. 

Therefore  all  conspired  to  favour  the  highwaymen's  «n- 
terpnee. 

'Those  within  aiuJ  without  the  prison  walls  were  only 
porforming  their  duty  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  to  which 
indeed  may  be  ascribed  the  success  which  had  so  far  •♦.- 
tended  upon  our  friends,  enabling  them  to  scale  the  wall 
and  gain  the  roots. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  approached  the 
prison  in  a  very  circuitous  (iisliion,  and  had  chosen  what 
appeared  to  be  the  most  difficult  point  for  their  attack. 

Still,  if  the  officers  and  others  on  guard  had  not  been  so 
i'.  pressed  with  the  notion  that  nothing  would  be  done 
that  night,  and  if  they  had  done  their  duty  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  some  one  of  them  would  have  seen  Dick 
Turpin  and  his  comrades  while  they  were  in  the  act  of 
sea   iDg  the  wall. 

p  or  it  will  be  recollected  that,  although  they  were  con- 
ceal ed  from  view  while  on  the  roof  of  the  house  adjoin- 
ing .,  Newgate,  yet  they  were  visible  when  they  began  to 
climl  >  the  wall  by  the  aid  of  the  rope. 

na  rk  as  the  night  was,  a  keen  eye  might  have  detected 
them    crawling  up  the  face  of  thb  stonework. 

Or,  i^  not,  they  would  at  least  have  been  seen  during 
those  t  6W  minutes  that  they  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  wall 
while  w  'aiting  for  the  others  to  ascend,  and  while  securing 
the  ropt    for  their  descent. 

On  th*  >t  occasion,  their  forms  were  clearly  and  sharply 
defined  a(  ?ainst  the  night  sky. 

Whethtu  *  they  had  really  been  seen   Dy  any  prying  eye, 
or  not.  'ime  akne  can  determine. 
This,  howe  ver,  is  quite  certain  : 

Up  to  the  mt^ment  when,  as  we  described  at  the  end  o! 
the  last  chapter,  ^he  piece  of  thick  rope  was  handed  tc 
Dick  Turpin  by  hi  followers,  no  alarm  of  any  kind  what- 
ever had  been  raise,  d. 

And  now,  Ijaving,  as  it  is  hoped,  made  all  clear,  and 
explained  everything,  we  will,  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
take  up  again  be  thrca  d  of  the  naiTative  at  the  point  just 
mentioned,  an  *  relate  the  events  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. 


CHAPTER  DOLL 

MCK    TURPIN     EITOKAVOURS     TO     DISCOVER     BIATTD'S    CEU^ 
AKD   IS   ALARSIED   BY   THE   RETURNING   PATROL. 

"  The  more  silent  we  are,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  acd  tying  a  firm  knot  in  the  rope  as  he 
spoke  in  such  a  mamer  as  to  form  a  large  loop  at  one 
extremity, — "  I  mean  he  less  we  talk — the  better  it  will 
be.  The  sound  of  our  voices  may  be  carried  I  know  not 
where.  Therefore,  whiJe  I  am  prepa.-ing  this  rope,  listen 
to  my  directions  ;  and  when  you  hear  my  signal,  be  sure 
you  obey  it  instantly." 

Dick  Turpin  then,  while  adjusting  the  rope,  issued  a 
number  of  directions  to  his  companions  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  to  which  they  heedfx:lly  attended,  and  oronused 
implicit  obedience. 

What  those  instructions  weTie  it  is  not  ne^tssary  now 
to  state.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  wbiat  was  done. 

The  rope  was  held  by  the  three  highwaymen,  while 
Dick,  taking  hold  of  the  end  wfeich  he  had  prepared, 
slipped  the  loop  over  his  he<^  \nd  allowed  it  to  fall 
down  below  his  waist. 

Then  he  clasped  one  hand  tightly  near  the  knot. 

"  Have  you  the  rora  firm?"  ht»  wh'speied. 

•Tfes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  be  sure  you  keep  it  scjur  ,  for  upon  that  my 
Bfe  and  your  discovery  depends." 

With  these  words,  Dick  Turpin  hastily  climbed  up  on 
to  the  parapet  defending  the  roof,  and  then  cautiously 
pioceeded  to  lower  himself  over  the  abyss,  his  friend* 
above  holding  the  rope  secare. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Turpin  seated  himself  iu  the 
loop  in  the  rope,  much  after  the  fashion  of  these  men  who 
gain  a  perilous  livelihood  by  being  lo>wered  from  the  s«ia- 
mit  of  a  rock  to  plunder  the  nests  of  sea  birds. 

His  .<ft  band  enabled  him  to  balance  himself  ■)>on  titf 
rope,  and  to  ait  easily ;  his  right  be  employed   to  Heflf 
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himself  cleur  of  the  masonry,  againat  which  he  wo\iId 
■therwiae  have  been  sererely  braised. 

Gradually  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  rope  to 
ilip  suddenly  through  their  fingers,  the  three  highway- 
men above  paid  oat  the  rope  to  let  the  captain  down. 

Dick's  modi  of  operation  now  becomes  dear. 

He  knew  that  one  of  the  grated  windows  in  the  wal\,  to 
the  face  of  which  he  clung,  looked  into  the  cell  w  here 
Maud  was  confined. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  barred  apertures, 
and  which  was  the  ri  ht  one  yet  remained  t&/^  ascer- 
tftinec 

But  jy.3k  had  arranged  a  code  of  signals  with  hla 
(rieziAs,  s  >  that  he  should  be  able  to  m«^e  them  ander- 
stAnd  .^h  )ther  he  wished  to  be  lowered  or  raified-<4o  be 
stopped,   ir  to  be  moved  either  left  or  right. 

When  once  he  found  the  right  window,  he  believed 
that,  provided  with  tools  as  he  was,  he  should  have  but 
little  difllculty  in  removing  the  iron  bars. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished,  Maud  would  be 
able  to  make  her  escape  through  the  aperture. 

His  friends  above  would  draw  them  up,  and  then  all 
that  would  remain  would  be  to  make  their  way  back  as 
they  had  come.  ^' 

It  will  be  seer  how  many  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this  scheme ;  yet  great  as  was  their  number 
and  magnitude,  they  sank  into  positive  insignificance  when 
compared  with  any  other  means  of  achieving  the  same 
object. 

How  much  easier  it  seemed  to  be  than  by  some  pretext 
to  enter  the  prison  itself,  to  make  their  way  through  the 
long  stone  corridors  guarded  by  turnkeys,  and  break  open 
the  doors  that  interposed  between  them  and  Maud's  cell. 

In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  Maud's 
escape  by  any  such  moans. 

The  present  plan  was  the  only  one  which  offered  the 
least  chance  of  success. 

But  it  was  absolutely  bristling  with  danger,  and  no  one 
was  better  aware  of  that  fact  than  Dick  himself,  a)tthough 
he  endeavoured  to  blind  himself  to  it. 

As  he  makes  the  perilous  descent,  holding  hiniself  away 
from  the  wall  with  his  right  hand,  he  employs  his  eyes  in 
looking  all  round  about  him,  and  stretches  his  ears  in 
order  to  catch  the  slightest  soand. 

It  was  well  for  him  and  for  all  that  he  was  thus 
cautious. 

Suddenly  a  faint  sound  down  below  attracted  his  at- 
tention. 

In  an  instant  he  shook  the  rope. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  be  given  when  he 
wished  to  stop. 

The  highwaymen  held  the  rope  still  instantly. 

Scarcely  had  Dick  paused  in  his  descent  than  a  door 
beneath  him,  but  a  little  on  his  right  hand,  was  quickly 
opened. 

Dick  pressed  himself  as  closely  as  he  could  against  the 
stone  wall. 

That  was  the  only  chance  he  had  of  escaping  the  ob- 
servation of  those  below. 

No  other  means  of  concealing  himself  presented  them- 

SOItCS. 

But  his  body  showed  out  dark  and  well  defined  against 
the  lighter-coloured  stonework. 

From  the  door  which  had  just  been  opened  there  issued 
a  number  of  men.  ^ 

Turning  his  eyes  towards  them,  Dick  saw  they  were 
..  ^  same  who  a  little  while  back  had  crossed  the  yard. 

,1  They  return  this  way,  then,  after  all,"  he  murmured 
to  him  ®''^*     "  ^'^  surely  as  they  look  upwards  I  shall  be 

^U  was  Indeed  a  =0=^;^  9*  °»"ch  regret  to  Dick  that  he 
did  not  wait  a  little  while  longer  1?  o^'^er  to  sttisfy  him- 
self that  the  patrol  was  not  retu  rning. 

Tom  King,  Claude  Duval,  and  i  sixteen-String  Jack  above 
were  not  less  alarmed  by  the  su  dden  appe<tranoe  ™  these 
men  than  wsis  Dick  himself. 

When  the  signal  to  stop  had  I  icen  given  they  wei  °°'- 
acquainted  with  the  cause,  but,  having  fadteued  the  ^^P"' 
thoy  wez-e  impelled  by  curiosity  to  bend  over  the  par  P®' 
and  lot  k  down.  ■* 

When  they  saw  the  turnkeys  emerj^  with  one  man 
their  head  carrying  a  lantern,     their  faces  tiirned  vc"^ 
whit*  and  their  hearts  fii>ttered. 

Tba  conviction  instantly  serize  i  upoo  ibeio,  and  presst*^ 


like  an  icy  hand  npon  their  hearts,  that  all  was  now  di» 
covered. 

It  was  next  to  an  impossibility  that  these  men  could 
perform  their  duty  so  negligently  and  carelessly  as  to  fail 
to  perceive  Dick  Turpin  hanging  suspended  against  the 
wall. 

Yet  they  hod  the  presence  of  mind  to  remain  perfectly 
still,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  draw  Dick  up  again. 

This  was  partly  because  they  had  agreed  implicitly  to 
obey  the  signals  he  might  give — they  had  p\aced  them 
selves  entirely  under  his  command. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment 

"  Halt !"  cried  a  voice  below,  which  they  believed  ^o 
ceeded  froM  the  man  caiTying  the  light. 

The  men  stopped  instantly  and  stood  is  a  throng  near 
the  opten  doorway. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  one  of 
the  turnkeys  fastened  the  door  through  which  they  had 
just  passed. 

At  this  time  they  were  actually  within  twenty  feet  oi 
the  spot  where  Dick  was  hanging. 

He  even  held  his  breath,  fearful  lest  that  slight  sound 
should  be  carried  to  their  ears. 

But,  by  the  most  wonderful  chance  in  the  world,  not  one 
of  those  men  raised  his  eyes  to  look  upward. 

The  door  having  been  fastened,  the  little  troop  was 
OBce  more  set  in  motion. 

Dick  ventured  to  br»athe. 

"  It's  a  dark  night,"  said  one  oi  the  turnkeys,  glancing 
up  at  the  sky,  which  was  covered  all  over  with  dense, 
heavy  clouds,  that  looked  as  though  they  would  shortly 
discharge  their  watery  contents. 

"  D — n  the  night !  growled  a  voice  in  reply.  "  What 
an  infernal  nuisance  it  is  that  we  should  have  to  do  double 
duty  in  this  fashion  !  Bah — I  am  sick  of  it !  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  the  night !" 

Some  more  words  were  exchanged,  but  the  speakers 
were  too  far  off  for  the  highwaymen  to  catch  what  was 
said. 

Again  they  paused  before  the  doorway  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court-yard,  and  after  a  brief  delay  passed 
through  it. 

The  coast  was  then  clear. 

Once  more  silence  reigned  about  that  portion  of  New 
gate 

Still  it  was  several  minutes  after  the  turnkeys  had  dis- 
appeared before  Dick  Turpin  could  recover  himself  suflS- 
ciently  to  give  the  required  signal  to  those  above. 

He  continued  to  press  himself  against  the  wall,  and 
could  scarcely  bring  hftnseU  to  believe  that  he  had  indeed 
had  such  a  narrow  escape  from  detection. 

Soon,  however,  the  consciousness  came  over  him  that 
the  danger  was  past. 

With  that  consciousness  also  came  the  knowledge  that 
as  yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  before  his  enterprise  was 
achieved,  and  that  consequently  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose. 

Then,  with  a  solemn,  clanging  sound  the  clock  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  began  to  chime. 

Dick  remained  motionless  listening  to  the  sound. 

"  Two  o'clock,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  the  ringing  sounds 
were  taken  up  by  one  church  after  another  in  the  vicinity 
— "  two  o'clock  !  If  I  am  speedy,  there  will  yut  be  time  ; 
and  surely  this  is  the  best  part  of  the  night  for  that  which 
I  have  to  do !" 

As  these  words  passed  through  his  thoughts  rather  than 
escaped  his  lips,  Dick  gave  the  signal  to  his  friends  to  be 
lowered  a  little  more— he  had  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
the  cell  windows,  though  he  did  so  in  another  moment. 

Then  again  he  gave  the  signal  to  stop. 

He  i^'OW  looked  anxiously  right  and  left  of  him.  _ 

He  wondered  which  of  those  windows  looked  into  the 
cell  that  was  occupied  by  Maud. 

Looking  to  the  right,  he  could  count  seveu  oi  those 
grated  apertures,  and  to  the  left  five- 

Hk  happened  to  be  suspended  about  half-way  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  windows. 

"  Now  then  for  Maud,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Ho\7  snal) 
I  discover  her  cell  ?  If  I  could  but  let  her  Know  that  1 
am  here  all  would  be  well !  How  can  I  do  that?  Surel)^ 
if  I  called  upon  her  in  faint,  low  tones,  the  sound  would 
reach  her  ears— she  would  recognise  my  voice,  and  ttsec, 
coming  to  the  window  of  the  cell,  I  should  then  leoru  in 
i  whicb  one  she  was  conilued." 


\im 
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'7y%  wu  ttM  baat  pkn  that  Dick  eo^ld  think  of. 

R  i*  trw  there  wm  the  disadvantage  attached  to  it  lfc»t 
the  aoaod  of  his  voice  might  reac»j  uafriondly  eai-g,  aud 
lisero  was  also  the  ciiauoe  that  Maud  might  not  hueir 
^-  W 

Still,  as  it  seemed  his  only  chance,  Dictc  deterrniued  to 
try  the  experiment,  let  the  hazard  be  what  it  i".Igbt. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  whieh  window  he  should 
select  first. 

Should  he  take  the  one  on  his  left  or  tho  one  on  his 
right  hand  ? 

"Chance  aloae  can   guida  me,"    he   thought. —  "it  is 

?uite  a  chance,  f  will  try  tno  cme  on  my  right  dr»t,  and 
hope  that  it  will  prove  the  right  one." 

Accordingly,  having  come  to  this  docisioi,  he  signalled 
to  his  friends. 

In  another  instant  he  was  close  to  the  barred  window 
he  wished  to  reach — that  ia  to  say,  the  sixth  one  counting 
from  his  ieft  hand. 

Clinging  ck)sely  to  the  stonework,  and  yet  taking  care 
that  no  portion  of  his  body  should  hang  before  the  win- 
dow, and  so  obscure  the  light,  Dick  placed  his  lips  close 
to  the  iron  bars. 

In  a  faint  yet  clear  voice,  he  said  : 

"  Mand — Maud  ! — are  you  there  ?     Maud — Maud !" 

His  heart  beat  with  unusual  violence  while  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  then  its  pulsation  almost  stopped  while 
he  waited  with  painful  anxiousness  the  answer  to  his 
aunnnons. 


CHAPTER  DCLII 

MAUD  HAKES   A   RESPONSE  TO   DICK   TURPIfJ's   APPEAL. 

Was  it  a  dream  ? 

Was  it  some  fleeting  illusion  of  the  senses  ? 

Had  her  fancy  played  her  false  ?  or  could  it  inrtf<»d  be 
that  it  was  Dick  Turpin  who  had  uttei-ed  thoso  won  Is  f 

Those  were  the  questions  that  sprang  smidonly  ii*to 
Maud's  mind. 

By  one  of  those  rare  and  fortunate  chances  which  do 
sometimes  occur,  and  which  would  puzzle  anyoiie  to 
a.ccoant  for,  Dick  had  chanced  to  pitch  upon  the  very 
window  of  Maud's  cell. 

It  could  only  be  a  graceful  fancy  to  suppose  tliat  so.:>e 
unfelt  vet  irresistible  sympathy  drew  him  to  that  spot, 
and  induenced  his  decision  when  he  was  hesitating  which 
window  he  should  choose. 

Faintly  spoken  as  the  words  were,  nevertheless  they 
reached  tho  ears  of  Maud  with  great  distinctness. 

She  started  up  suddenly  from  a  half-reclining  posture, 
Arbioh  she  had  assumed  through  sheer  woariness  and 
grief,  and  with  parted  lips  and  panting  breath  she 
listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound. 

The  belief  in  her  own  mind  was  that  unconsciously  she 
had  fallen  off  into  a  light  sleep,  and  that  in  her  dream  she 
had  heard  her  husband  call  upon  her  name. 

That  seemed,  indeed,  a  very  probable  conclusion  to 
arrive  at,  for  how  unlikely  it  was  that  his  voice  could 
reach  her  there  in  that  Newgate  cell ! 

Therefore,  beyond  the  first  movement  we  have  de- 
scribed, she  did  not  stir,  but  sat  there  on  the  stune  bench, 
as  motionless  as  a  statue. 

Poor  girl !  Since  we  saw  her  last,  on  thi'  day  of  trial, 
she  had  suffered  much. 

Broken  in  health  as  well  as  in  spirits — worn  out  by  a 
continual  dread  of  hearing  intelligence  of  Tni'piii's  cap- 
t\ire — she  was  now  almost  prostrated,  and  lacked  the 
energy  to  make  any  sudden  movement. 

The  trial  had  been  a  severe  shock  to  her,  an  !  had  been 
a  trial  in  more  senses  than  one. 

She  could  not  forget  who  she  once  wa^,  and  dieiwifore 
she  felt  the  degradation  of  her  position  keenly 

Then,  naturally  enough,  during  tho  course  li  tlw  '^rial 
she  had  suffered  herself  to  bo  buoyed  up  by  hoipes  '/.'l-iich 
at  the  last  were  shattered. 

Unrcaistiugly,  then,  she  had  boen  led  from  Ihe  ii»ek 
into  the  stone  chamber  beneath  it,  <Hid  froEi  tSi*>r^;e  tj)  the 
cell  which  she  now  occupied. 

Ht>re,  of  course,  she  had  remained  ever  since. 

But  that  was  not  the  extent  of  her  misfortuaei 

Mr.  Cawthorn.  the  Governor  of  the  prison,  had  falien 
iiilii  sad  disgrace  and  trouble  with  the  authorities  ia  <>or>- 
i^u^uot*  of  Dick's  escipo  •  a>id.  as  wo  lotow.  he  wa*  oavau 


spirited  enough  to  revea^  himself  upon  M avd,  who  had 

certainly  done  him  no  injury. 

But  the  Governor  was  cunning  enough  to  know  that 
any  indignity  or  insult  he  might  offer  to  Maud  would  be 
felt  more  keenly  by  Dick  than  anything  he  could  do  to 
the  highwayman  himself. 

Ou  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  the  trial  had 
taken  place,  Mr.  Oawthorn  made  hia  t*-»y  to  the  cell  in 
which  Maud  was  confined  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  by 
personal  inspection  that  the  prisoner  was  quite  secure. 

This  visit  was  an  oppoftl'juty  which  h(^  could  not  afford 
to  lose. 

Upon  entering  the  cell,  he  found  Maud  seated  upon  the 
stouo  bench  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  face,  and 
looking  the  picture  of  absolute  grief. 

She  was  weeping,  for  he  could  see  the  tears  trickling 
beta'i-en  her  fingers,  and  every  now  and  then  a  choking 
sob  would  reach  his  ears 

As  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  some 
one  in  the  cell,  however,  Maud  removed  her  hands  from 
her  face  and  brushed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

As  she  did  this  she  saw  the  Governor  standing  before 
her. 

''Soho!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  bantering  tone,  which  was 
infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  violence  or  threats, 
"you  thought  to  get  off  to-day,  bo  doubt,  but  you  didn't ! 
Aha,  it's  not  often  that  these  stone  walls  are  graced  with 
anyone  who  has  been  gifted  by  nature  with  more  than  a 
usual  share  of  loveliness !" 

As  the  Governor  repeated  these  iMt  words,  which  it 
will  be  remembered  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  counsel 
for  tho  defence,  he  made  an  ironical  bow,  while  his  lips 
CHrled  with  a  sneering,  sarcastic  smile. 

"  If  you  have  one  cpark  of  manliness  in  your  bosom," 
returned  Maud,  "  you  will  leave  me  here  so  that  I  can 
indulge  in  my  griof  alone,  and  not  make  a  sport  of  my 
wretchedness !  Pat  I  know,"  she  added,  "  from  experience 
iHiat  you  are  deaf  to  all  such  appeals !  Rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  opportunity  arrives  I  will  acquaint 
one  of  the  ofccriflfe  with  your  behaviour  towards  m* !" 

Mr.  Cawthor*  nhook  a  little  as  Maud  spoke  those  words, 
for  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  ooautiful,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  anything  she  might  ^ay  to  one  of  the  sheriffs  would 
be  listened  to  with  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  was 
usually  bestowed  upon  what  prisoners  generally  said. 

At  tho  same  time,  he  was  aware  that  it  would  never  do 
tt)  let  his  prisoner  see  this,  and  so  he  attempted  to  cariy 
thinfjs  off  with  a  high  hand. 

"  Speak  to  one  of  tho  sheriffs,  will  yoM  ?"  he  repeated. 
"  Ah,  well,  I  would  if  I  were  ycm;  and  I  hope  every  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  your  complaints,  while  yon  are 
about  it  I  would  request  him  to  change  your  quarters- 
ask  him  to  let  you  have  the  two  best  apartments  in  my 
hjuse;  this  cell  is  quite  unworthy  of  you,  as  indeed  is  my 
poor  abode,  still,  the  latter  is  preferable  to  this ;  so,  when 
you  are  complaining,  add  that  request,  or  if  you  like  I  will 
make  it  in  your  behalf." 

Maud  turned  away  her  head,  determined  not  to  speak 
another  word. 

She  conceived  that  that  was  the  best  thimr  she  could 
do. 

Tho  Governor  understood  the  movement,  and  hastened 
to  say  something  disagreeable. 

"I  have  some  consolation  to  offer  you,"  he  said.  •"! 
havo  certain  knowledge  that  Dick  Turpin  has  been  some- 
where near  the  prison  to-day,  and  I  will  stake  my  life 
that  he  will  be  nearer  to  it  still  befoii»  nighit.  Such  a 
watch  is  kept  all  round  the  building,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  escape;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  before  the 
hour  of  midnight  will  have  sounded,  he  will  be  a  prisoner, 
loaded  with  chains,  in  the  deepest  acd  strongest  cell  in 
Newgate  " 

For  one  moment  Maud  turned  a  wild,  despairing  glance 
upon  tho  Governor ;  but  when  she  caught  sight  of  his 
(.locking,  sinister  countenance,  she  turned  away  her  head 
hivstily  again,  and  resolved  nai  4o  hear  anything  more 
that  he  might  say  to  distress  her. 

She  placed  both  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  pressed 
them  hard  until  she  shut  out  the  soui.:d  of  his  voice. 

Finding  that  all  his  words  were  in  rain,  the  Governor 
became  silent,  r.nd  after  a  brief  pause,  left  the  cell. 

Rut  vvli'>n  the  door  closed  b<.'hiud  hiot,  Maud  gave  tvJi 
•ULJ  free  vent  to  her  i{reat  grid. 
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'  OapHre — a  prisonerr  she  moaaed.  "Oh,  yes;  I 
baw«  no  do«bt  of  it !  I  know  he  irould  come  ne«r  the 
priaoa — I  know  he  would  try  to  be  preasct !  fiat  nn^v 
ois  (iestrjctlon  is  certain !" 

H^d  the  Governor  known  how  deep  oa  impression  aia 
words  bad  miuie,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  dose ;  but  ignorance  baulked  him  of  more  than 
bulf  hia  revenge,  for  he  did  not  know  with  wh^  speecti- 
less  agony  and  straining  ears  Maud  listened  through  the 
hours  of  that  night  to  every  slight  sound  in  the  prisoo. 

bhe  was  allowed  but  little  rest,  for  the  cell  wm  vicdted 
ttt  t  *«ry  frequent  intervals  oy  a  turnkey. 

it  ^as  his  duty  to  walk  into  the  cell,  to  look  lonnd  it, 
a  looa.st  the  prisorer,  and  satisfy  himself  that  all  was 

ileing  thus  constantly  upon  the  stretch,  aDd  tfreaolng^ 
«very  sound,  had  completely  worn  Maad  oai,  and  no 
wonder. 

She  was  almost  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  stupor. 

Then  her  solitude  and  peace  were  next  broken  in  upon 
ia  a  terrifying  manner 

Not  many  hours  before  she  heard  the  voice  of  Dick 
Furpin  calling  upon  her  from  the  window,  an  unusual 
tumult  in  the  corridor  without  had  reached  her  ears. 

All  the  blood  in  her  body  seemed  to  rush  at  once  and 
with  full  force  to  her  h*art,  and  to  settle  there. 

What  could  the  commotion  she  heard  portend,  except 
that  the  worst  had  happened — ^that  Dick  Turpin  was  a 
prisoner  ? 

Aa  she  heard  the  sounds  without,  her  imagination 
pictured  him  surrounded  by  hia  enemies,  and  struggUng 
fiercely  as  they  dragged  him  on  towards  the  dungeon. 

But  the  noise  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  cell,  and 
then,  to  her  surprise,  the  door  was  thrust  open,  and  a 
figure  entered  which  it  was  diflSeult  indeed  to  recognise. 

He  was  followed  by  anotker,  who  she  saw  was  the 
Governor,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  several  police 
olBcers  and  turnkeys. 

Inarticulate  howls  came  from  Ae  lips  of  this  man,  and 
he  rushed  forward  across  the  cell  towards  Maud  as  though 
he  intended  to  inflict  some  personal  violenee  upon  her. 

But  if  such  was  his  intention — and  no  doubt  it  was — it 
was  frustrated  by  the  Governor,  who  seizej  liim  by  the 
coat,  twd  held  him  with  a  strength  whit^h  none  would 
have  given  him  credit  for  possessing. 

He  knew  the  consequences  would  be  verf  serioa*  to 
himfielf  if  his  prisoner  received  any  ill-trektmeb*  while 
tader  his  oare 

I'heretore,  In  an  agitated  voice,  he  exclaimed . 

"Mr.  Wriggles — Mr.  Wriggles,  are  you  quite  maa  ? 
Have  you  quite  loai  your  senses-?  Do  you  wish  to  ruin 
me?" 

"Curses!"  roared  Mr.  Wriggles,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  that  personage, — "curses !  Let  me  go,  I  say !  Ite- 
7enge — revenge !     I  will  be  revenged !" 

Maud  drew  back  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cell, 
Irembling  in  every  limb. 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Wriggles  waa  indeed  8om&- 
ihing  dreadful  to  look  upon. 

Smarting  and  aching  with  the  injuries  he  had  received 
during  his  ride  upon  the  back  of  his  horse,  Mr.  Wriggles, 
blinded  with  rage  and  pain,  sought  Maud's  cell. 

He  had  been  severely  punished  aooui  the  head  and  face 
by  the  huge  thistle  whicb  '^k  had  fastened  to  the  borr^'s 
taiL 

Indeed,  his  countenance  presented  a  more  hideous  .tp- 
pearance  than  it  did  at  first,  for  after  it  had  been  wasaed 
It  began  to  swell  all  over,  so  that  by  this  time  his  features 
were  almost  undistinguishable,  while  his  head  was  at  least 
double  its  usual  size. 

"Hark  you!"  he  cried,  hoarsely  and  fiercely,  aiiui  4^ 
dressing  himself  to  Maud.  "  I  will  not  la^  *  Snoar  on 
you !    No,  no,  I  wii:  not  do  that :" 

"  Quite  right,"  murmure'l  the  Governor. 

"  But  listen  1"  he  continw>d.  "  Look  at  mof  j  ju  g^e 
the  condition  I  am  in  ?  You  can  guess  who  ^^  done 
this,  and  what  I  have  suflekwd  ?  But  I  will  be  revenged  1 
I  wiU  move  Heaven  atd  earth,  and  not  know  ^  mon^nt's 
rest  until  I  have  raptured  Dick  Turpin  uid  hig  rillanous 
«asociates !  1  swr ar  it,  and  I  will  keep  my  j~th  '  Every 
injury  and  pain  I  have  sufiered  shall  be  jietarned  with 
tenfold  violence  upon  their  heads  !  Tbey  oacaot  escape  ' 
I  shall  have  them  secure !  Death  aad  destrucuwa !  Uje 
uaiu  I  suffer  now  would  be  far  bey«a4  endiH»oce  if  il 


was  not  for  the  thomrht  that  I  ahaU  o^tture  them  aU  be- 
fore the  sun  rises  again !" 

"  Well,  come,"  said  the  Governor,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  Wriggles  away.  "  Don't  waste  any  more  time  here. 
Come,  yoi*  hare  macb  to  do,  if  yoQ  intend  to  keep  youi 
word. 

"  IctevMi  to  keep  my  word  ?"  said  Wriggles.  "  Don't 
tear  about  that !  1  am  going,"  he  continued,  fixing  hia 
eyes  upon  Maud's  terrified  countenance — "  I  am  going, 
and  Dick  Turpm's  destruction  will  follow !  But  do  not 
think  I  shall  quietly  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  this  place! 
No,  not  he  shall  have  some  foretaste  of  my  vengeance 
before  he  is  placed  in  his  cell,  and  I  warrant  his  condition 
will  be  each  that  there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  making  an 
attempt  to  escape !" 

There  could  ue  uo  mistaking  the  tone  in  which  tbase 
words  were  spo'k^ 

Maua  felt  that  Mr.  Wriggles  was  folly  in  oameet 

She  was  terrified  to  death. 

Impelled  by  an  impulse  she  could  not  control,  she  sprang 
forward  a  few  paces,  and  then,  sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
cla.<?ped  her  hands  together,  and  outstretched  them  towards 
Mr.  Wriggles,  who  was  still  hold  in  the  Governor's  de- 
taining grasp. 

"  Mercy !"  she  shrieked — "  have  mercy  upon  him  ! — 
mercy !  Do  your  duty  if  you  will,  but  no  more !  I  im- 
plore— I  entreat  your  mercy !  If  you  make  him  your 
prisoner,  do  not  injure  him !     Spare  him — spare  him !" 

"Aha!"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles.  "Good,  that— I  hkeit! 
Spare  him  ?  Look  at  me !  Do  you  see  the  state  I  am  in  ? 
Well,  then,  I  will  spare  him  as  much  as  I  have  been 
spared !  I  have  a  grudge  against  you,  too.  I  had  thought 
of  one  way  of  revenging  myself  upon  you,  but  I  have 
thought  better  of  it.  1  know  that  you  will  feel  all  that  I 
do  against  Dick  Turpin  a  thousand  times  more  than  all  I 
can  do  against  yourself.  Oh  yes,  I  will  have  mercy,  de- 
pend upon  it — lots  of  mercy — lots !" 

Then,  with  another  wild  and  hide<>ss  yell,  caused  in 
part  by  the  terrible  pain  he  waa  endurii.,^  in  every  joint  cf 
his  body,  and  in  part  by  the  exultation  he  felt  at  tiie  pr»- 
spect  of  obtaining  his  revenge,  Mr.  Wriggles  suflerad 
himself  to  be  led  from  the  cell  by  the  Gove  mor. 

Then  the  door  was  closed,  and  onoe  i&ore  Maad  wv 
left  alone. 

But  ic  what  a  terrible  state  of  mind  was  she  now 
left! 

Who  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  what  her  feel- 
ings were  after  their  departure  ? 

She  wept  and  sobbed  until  tears  would  no  longer  come 
to  her  relief,  and  then,  utterly  exhausted,  she  had  sunk 
down  in  a  half-senseless  state  upon  the  stone  bench,  and 
she  was  in  this  condition  when  she  hettfd  Dick  '''-wp  ki 
call  her  ky  her  name. 


CHAPTEB  DCLIIL 

DICK  'MIBFDI   SAWS  TUKOUOII   THE    [RON  BAHii,  AMD  MKKK 
WITH    a  MISIIAP    IN   maud's   CEIX. 

"Di;k — Dick!"  she  murmured,  half  unconsciously,  and 
in  %  voioe  little  above  a  whisper.  "  Was  it  indeed  your 
voi  j8  I  heard,  or  did  my  fancy  mislead  me  ?  Dick,  speak 
to  me  again !" 

Faintly  altered  aa  the  words  were,  nevertheless  they 
made  their  way  to  the  attentive  ears  without 

Dick  heard  them. 

His  heart  leaped  up  with  joy 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  that  took  place  in  his  teea4 
was  so  great  that  he  almost  let  go  his  hold. 

So  many  minutes  had  elapsed  after  he  had  spoken  be- 
fore be  heard  Maud's  answering  words,  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  thai  his  first  attempt  had  been  a  failure, 
and  tliat  he  must  look  for  her  in  some  other  cell. 

He  was  just  about  to  give  the  signal  for  removal,  when 
hoic  faint,  whispered  toses  reached  his  ears. 

In  the  intense  silence  of  that  place,  it  was  no  wondei 
that  they  should  do  so. 

The  falling  of  a  pin  might  almost  have  been  heard,  foi 
i^t  that  hour  the  silence  of  the  very  tomb  itself  prevailed 
in  <;7ery  part  of  Newgate. 

No  sounds  from  without  interrupted  the  stillness,  ana  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  anyone  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
son was  built  in  some  lonely  spot,  far  away  from  overy 
habitation,  than  that  it  was  situated  in  thr>  heart  of  a  cniat 
otty,  which  scarcely  knows  peaoa  night  or  dav 
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Dick  Turpin  clung  tightly  to  the  iron  bars  of  the  cell 
to  flupport  himself,  and  then  incredulity  seized  upon  him. 

It  seemed  that  fortune  could  not  have  favoured  ties  «>j 
much  as  to  have  taken  him  to  the  right  ceU  at  first  «z;d 
fO  he  exclaimed  : 

"Maud — Maud,  was  it  you  who  spoke  ?  Mau^ — Mand, 
answer  me  again !  I  am  here,  and  in  safety  !  Maud — 
Maud,  reply  to  me  at  once !" 

A  half -suppressed  shriek  responded  to  tais  appeaL 

This  titiio  there  could  be  no  doubt,  aud  so  Maud  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  am  here — l  am  here !" 

She  looked  around  her  half  in  teiror,  for  sue  was  on- 
able  to  make  out  from  what  direction  Dick  Turpin'a  voice 
jwoceeded. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  she  was  not  long  left  in  doubi 
and  uncertainty. 

Seiting  hold  of  the  iron  bars  that  crossed  oa»h  other 
over  the  window,  Dick  Turpin  pressed  his  face  against 
them. 

The  interior  of  the  cell  was  pitchy  dark,  and  he  was 
unable  to  make  out  a  single  object. 

But  at  that  moment  Maud  happened  to  turn  her  eyes 
towards  the  window,  aud  then  she  perceived  the  dark  out- 
line of  a  human  form. 

Her  heart  told  her  at  once  who  it  was,  though  she  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  means  he  coiJd  possibly 
have  gained  his  present  situation. 

In  a  n[K>ment  her  exhaustion  vanished. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  by  that  action  seemed  to 
cast  off  the  heaviness  that  weighed  her  down. 

The  only  movable  article  the  cell  contained  was  a  rude, 
■trongly-made  wooden  chair. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  she  placed  this  just  be- 
neath the  window 

She  mounted  into  it  at  once,  and  held  up  her  arms  to- 
wards the  grating. 

But  she  was  not  yet  raised  sufiBciently  to  reach  it. 

Although  he  could  not  see  her,  yet  Dick  could  hear  and 
understand  her  movements. 

Therefore  he  thrust  his  arm  completely  through  the 
bars. 

He  felt  it  instantly  seized  by  two  soft,  cold  hands. 

Then,  by  the  aid  which  this  support  afforded  her,  Maud 
stepped  up  lightly  on  to  the  back  of  the  chair. 

She  was  in  danger  of  falling  each  moment,  but  she  did 
BOt  heed  that. 

She  clung  tightly  to  Turpin's  hand,  and  eoverod  it  with 
kisses. 

"  You  are  here,"  she  said — "  you  are  here !  My  heart 
lold  me  you  would  come !" 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  with  the  inteu- 
tention  of  taking  you  aw^ay  with  me." 

Maud  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Hush — hush  !"  he  cried,  "  there  must  be  no  alarm.  I 
have  much  to  do  in  order  to  liberate  you,  and  we  will 
postpone  our  greeting  to  another  occasion.  I  am  expect- 
ing each  moment  the  appearance  of  the  patroL" 

Maud  trembled. 

"How  came  you  here?"  she  said — "how  came  you 
here?  And  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  intend  to  get 
awmy." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Turpin.  "  I  know  it  would  ease  your 
mind,  and  I  can  work  at  the  same  time  if  you  will  release 
my  hand.     I  have  indeed  much  to  do." 

Maud  was  unwilling  to  unclasp  her  fingers  and  stfll  more 
onwilling  to  descend  into  the  cell. 

The  firet,  however,  she  was  compelled  to  do,  but  not  the 
latter. 

Saising  herself  up  still  higher  on  the  took  of  the  chcir, 
she  sniffed  her  grasp  to  the  iron  bars. 

Here  she  ecuJd  hold  securely. 

No  sooner  was  bis  band  at  liberty,  than  Diok  pliipged 
it  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  small  ob;ect 

It  was  a  small  steel  saw,  of  exquisite  temper  KiQ  keen- 
ness, whj-jh  he  had  been  provided  with  by  the  foresight  of 
Jabez. 

"  Now  to  remove  the  grating  I"  be  exclaimed.  "  it  wiU 
not  take  me  long,  for  I  have  a  rare  tool  here." 

"  But  how  is  it  you  are  at  tie  outside  of  the  window, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ground  ?" 

"I  am  fastened  to  a  rope,"  was  the  reply,  "and  Tom, 
and  Claude,  and  JsMik  are  above  on  the  roofa  holding  it 
Bo  •oco  «0  I  o«n  8»w  through  tltese  Iwrs  and  ^i  the  win- 


dow clear,  I  shall  draw  yon  tli  rough,  and  then,  by  the  aid 
of  the  rope,  wo  shall  easily  gain  the  roof  above  Mow  do 
you  comprehend?" 

Maud  .iid  comprehend,  but  to  her  the  ta.sk  appeared  of 
such  a  difficult  nature  that  its  accomplishment  sf^^eo 
very  doubtfuL 

Hut  Dick  was  not  of  this  opinion. 

Without  further  loss  of  time,  he  set  to  work  upon  the 
iron  bar  with  his  steel  saw. 

Near  the  spot  where  they  had  been  soldered  into  the 
stonework  the  iron  bars  hald  worn  away  by  the  galvanic 
action  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  tb^ir  thickness  waa 
more  than  half  reduced. 

They  were  thickly  covered  with  n«si,  too,  and  when  he 
brushed  that  aside  Dick  discovered  that  the  tafk  he  had  to 
perform  would  not  occupy  him  near  so  much  time  as  he  at 
nrst  imagined. 

With  a  lightened  heart,  he  commenced  his  'operations. 

The  fine  st«el  saw  seemed  to  cut  Chrough  the  soft  and 
rusty  iron  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  rapidity  as  if  it 
had  been  wood. 

Soon  one  was  sawn  completely  throngl*. 

It  was  the  top  horizontal  bar. 

Two  more  remained,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  tima 
those  two  were  also  severed. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  saw  them  at  the  other  end. 

Dick  Turpin  believed  he  should  be  strong  enough  to 
seize  hold  of  one  end  and  bend  them,  if  not  completely 
back,  at  least  far  enough  to  answer  his  purpose. 

Three  perpendicular  bars  now  remained. 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  so 
far  attended  his  endeavours,  Dick  commenced  his  opera 
tions  upon  them  with  renewed  vigour  and  spirit. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  pause  to  listen,  for  he 
was  in  momentary  dread  that  the  men  would  again  appear 
going  the  round  of  the  prison. 

His  three  comrades  peeped  over  the  parapet. 

By  his  having  remained  so  long  stationary,  they  guessed 
he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  Maud's  cell,  and 
when,  by  listening,  they  could  hear  the  faint  grating  sound 
produced  by  the  saw  as  it  was  drawn  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards,  their  conjecture  was  confirmed. 

Suddenly  a  half-uttered  ejaculation  came  from  Maud's 
lips. 

Even  as  she  uttered  it  she  released  her  hold  upon  the 
grating  and  sprang  as  lightly  as  she  could  to  the  floor  of 
the  ceU. 

Then,  with  breathless  rapidity,  she  remeved  the  chair, 
and  threw  herself  down  upon  the  stone  bench  in  the  same 
way  she  was  when  Dick  Turpin's  voice  first  reached  her 
ears. 

For  a  moment  Dick  was  startled,  and  even  bewildered, 
by  these  sudden  movements. 

Maud  had  no  time  to  utter  a  word  by  way  of  caution — 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  really  requisite. 

Of  course  Dick  was  on  the  alert,  for  be  knew  some 
cause  had  produced  this  action. 

Before  he  had  time  to  speculate  upon  it,  he  heard  a 
sound  which  he  recognised  instantly,  for  it  was  familiar 
enough  to  his  ears. 

That  sound  was  the  removal  of  the  fastenings  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cell  door. 

Some  one  was  about  to  pay  the  prisoner  a  visit. 

Dick  marvelled  greatly  who  it  could  be. 

He  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  routine 
observed  in  the  prison,  and  knew  mat  it  was  most  un- 
usual for  a  visit  to  be  paid  at  such  an  hour  as  that. 

The  sound  of  the  bolt  of  the  lock  flying  back,  warned 
him  to  be  speedy  in  his  motions. 

Swinging  himself  to  one  side,  he  seized  bold  of  the 
stonework,  and  preserved  himself  in  that  /^sition. 

No  part  of  his  body  then  huug  before  the  cell  window, 
and  no  one  inside  looking  out  would  be  able  to  perceive 
him. 

With  a  heavy,  grating,  creaking  noise,  the  door  of  the 
cell  was  flung  open,  and  then  what  seemed  to  be  a  bril- 
liant flash  of  light  illuminated  the  oeli. 

So  great  was  the  curiosity  and  desire  that  Dick  Turpin 
felt  to  ascertain  who  it  could  be  that  had  entered  Maud's 
cell  at  that  hour,  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  danger  o' 
such  a  proceeding,  he  bent  his  head  slightly  forward  ic 
such  a  manner,  that  he  was  able  to  peep  through  the 
bars. 

He  took  the  prec*utiop  to  remove  hiB  bti/t,  oo  tA*t« 
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VBTT  small  portion  of  his  bead  was  projected  beyond  the 
revel  of  the  window. 

Still  he  was  unable  to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  cell. 

The  open  door  disclosed  the  fo>-m  of  one  of  the  tum- 
kiejs  of  the  prison. 

The  flaflh  of  light  which,  when  contrasted  with  the 
previous  darkness,  seemed  so  brilliant,  came  oal;  from 
the  lantern  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

He  flashed  it  all  around  him,  so  thai,  bi  •o<soet>sion, 
various  portions  of  the  wall  were  lighted  up;  o&d,  at 
last,  he  allowed  the  beams  to  fall  upon  the  reofamtent 
form  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  I  see  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  t&onglit  I 
heard  a  noise ;  but  you're  all  right,  eh  ?" 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  cell. 

Then  Maud,  pretending  to  awaken,  looked  at  him  for  a 
second,  and  then  immediately  averted  her  head. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  sulky  I"  said  the  man.  "  Only 
while  I  am  on  juty,  I'll  keep  good  watch  and  ward,  as 
the  sayin'  is — no  fear  of  that  1" 

Maud  was  too  agitated  to  make  any  reply  to  the  turn- 
key's words,  who,  on  his  part,  imagined  that  she  dis- 
dained to  do  so. 

Grumbling  and  growling,  he  withdrew,  and  closed  the 
door,  satisfied  that  aU  was  well,  and  that  he  had  alarmed 
himself  without  reason. 

Again  the  fastenings  were  all  put  up,  ttnd  then  Maud 
started  to  her  feet. 

"  Hush  I"  said  Dick,  in  a  whisper  so  faint  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  reached  the  ears  of  anyone  else  besides 
the  person  he  addressed.  "  We  must  be  cautious!  Wait 
a  few  moments ;  the  man  is  suspicious.  We  wiU  begin 
again  presently." 

Maud  was  only  too  glad  to  be  silent,  for  the  whole 
adventure  filled  her  with  dread. 

She  anticipated  all  the  time  that  her  own  escape  would 
be  frustrated,  and  Tnrpin  captured. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  which  he  considered 
sufficient,  Dick  renewed  his  operations  upon  the  lion 
bars. 

These  perpendicular  ones  were  by  no  means  so  much 
rusted  as  the  others,  and,  consequently,  it  took  him  much 
longer  to  saw  them  through. 

Just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  one,  he  heard  the  hour 
of  three  pealed  forth  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

This  warned  him  to  make  haste. 

The  night  was  sp^jeding  fast  away,  and  if  there  was 
much  more  delay,  the  chances  of  ultimate  escape  would 
be  much  diminished. 

At  length,  to  his  joy,  the  last  bar  was  severed,  and 
then,  with  speed  and  strength,  he  proceeded  to  finish  his 
undertaking. 

One  by  one  he  seized  the  iron  bars  at  the  end  where  he 
had  severed  them. 

Then,  placing  his  foot  against  the  wall,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  strength,  and  bent  them  back ;  so  that,  in  a  few 
minutes,  there  was  an  opening  quite  large  enough  to 
^llow  M.aud  to  pass  through. 

But  now  a  fresh  difficulty  jwesented  itself,  which, 
hitherto,  Dick  had  scarcely  taken  into  consideration. 

This  was  uow  he  should  get  Maud  through  the  window, 
supposing  he  should  succeed  in  drawing  her  into  his  arms, 
and  give  the  signal  to  ascend  There  was  the  question 
whether  the  rope  was  strong  eiiough  to  sustain  their  anited 
weight. 

The  consequences  of  a  fall  were  so  very  serious,  that  bs 
felt  he  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk. 

"  No^no !"  he  murmured.  "  Somehow  or  other,  M»Mid 
must  ascend  alone,  and  I  will  follow !" 

At  this  moment  he  looked  up,  and  over  the  edge  m  cne 
parapet  above,  he  ooold  perceive  the  head  of  one  of  nis 
comrades. 

"Histr  besaid,  ina  faintvoiee.     "Lookootl    Ii  aU 

H  •!» 
Wfll«- 

"  Yes !"  was  the  reply. 

**  Then  Mand  will  asoead  first !  I  have  retuovad  the 
grating,  and  can  enter  the  cell  easily  !  Whe*  yo^  have 
drawn  her  up  let  down  the  rope  for  me  !" 

"  All  right !"  replied  Sixteen-String  Jack,  for  he  it  was 
W%«  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  parapet. 

Having  arranged  matters  so  far,  Dick  cUmbed  in  at  the 
u|ienii^,  and  released  himself  from  the  rope. 

%«  (^sceod  isto  the  call  Uxtk  hia  bat  a  iDenent. 


Then  followed  a  warm  greeting. 

But  it  was  a  brief  one. 

It  was  too  ?:»rilous  for  Dick  Turpin  to  linger  m  a 
Newgate  cell. 

"  Come,  Maud,"  he  said,  "  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
enterprise  is  over.  All  is  well !  Cheer  up  ! — be  'J  good 
heart !  1  will  assist  yon  to  reack  the  window  ;  and  when 
jon  are  there,  you  will  see  the  rope  hanging  do^v-  There 
IS  a  loop  in  it ;  seat  yourself,  and  hoi"*  the  rope  tightly 
with  both  hands.  Our  three  friends  will  then  draw  yoa 
to  the  top,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Maud  trembled  greatly  at  this  prospect. 

But  she  summoned  all  her  courage  to  ner  aid  at  once. 

She  was  well  awaire  how  dangerous  it  was  for  Turpin 
to  remain  standing  in  that  cell,  and  so  she  seconded  his 
efforts  to  the  best  of  her  power. 

The  chair  was  again  called  into  requisition. 

Dick  raised  Maud  in  his  arms  until  she  was  able  to 
grasp  the  iron  bars  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  ben  t 
back. 

Then,  by  his  further  assistance,  she  drew  herself  up 
through  the  window ;  and  as  the  wall  was  of  consider- 
able thickness  she  was  able  to  seat  herself  upon  it  easily. 

She  saw  the  rope  hanging  down,  and  though  the  very 
thought  of  trusting  herself  to  it  made  her  feel  faint  and 
giddy,  yet,  nevertheless,  she  seized  it  boldly  and  quickly 
in  the  manner  Dick  had  directed. 

Slipping  it  underneath  her,  she  seized  the  rope  above 
with  both  her  hands. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  watching,  and  no  sooner  did 
he  see  her  seated  than  he  said  ; 

"  Is  all  right  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied 

In  an  instant  she  felt  herself  drawn  up. 

Dick  now  proceeded  to  climb  up  to  the  window  himself 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  seize  the  rope  the  moment  it  wa. 
lowered. 

But  his  5ngers  would  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  window- 
sill  without  he  stood  on  the  back  rail  of  the  chair. 

Ho  stepped  upon  it,  and,  as  he  supposed,  somewhat 
clumsily,  for  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  a  heavy 
crash  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTliR   DCLIV. 

DICK  TUltKUt   DISPOSES  OF  THE   TURNKEY,    bCT   KB.    CAW- 
THORN    DISCOVERS   THE    ESCAPE. 

A  CRT  came  from  Dick  Turpiu's  lips. 

It  was  caused  in  part  by  the  pain  his  fall  occasioned 
him,  and  in  part  by  the  auger  he  felt  at  his  own  clum- 
siness. 

Such  a  clatter  as  the  fall  of  himself  and  the  heavy 
wooden  chair  upon  the  floor  of  the  cell  produced  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  man  on  guard  out- 
side. 

The  man's  suspicions  were  already  partially  excited, 
for,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  sileui  corridor,  he 
fancied  he  heard  strange  sounds  in  Maud's  ceU. 

That  was  the  reason  why  he  so  abruptly  entered  in  the 
manner  previously  described. 

"  My  eyes !"  he  ejaculated — "  what's  that  ?" 

He  took  the  readiest  means  of  answering  his  rin«j;t<on, 
for,  with  greater  speed  and  dexterity  than  he  baa  even 
:ised  in  his  life  before,  he  undid  the  various  fastenings  and 
flung  open  the  door. 

Again  he  flashed  the  lantern  around  him. 

What,  then,  was  his  consternation  and  surprise  to  otj- 
hold,  instead  of  his  prisoner,  Dick  Turpin  standing  in  the 
ooDtre  of  the  cell. 

The  man  doubted  b'^  own  eyes'ghi,  and  believed  h» 
was  dreaming. 

His  mouth  openeu,  and  he  staggered  back  a  paoe  or  two 
la  amacemeai. 
i     When  he  unfortnnateiy  fell  down,  Dick  did  nolkj'jeo  hia 
jfivmuat  c*  maau. 

'      Thai  the  noise  would  bring  the  turnkey  into  the  cell  h<> 
folt  confident. 

It  was  true  that,  before  the  dooi  coold  be  unfastened 
and  thrown  open,  Dick  might  have  climbed  out  of  the 
window ;  but  if  he  had  done  this  and  got  off  clear,  the 
man  would  perceive  in  a  moment  that  his  prisoner  was 
gone,  would  raise  an  immediate  alarm,  ana  then  taev 
chance  of  making  an  aeoasw  wowld  ^  vary  maeh  !■>- 
periling. 
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't  only  took  «  8<»coiid  for  Dick  Tnrpin  to  remember  sM 
Ihifi,  wid  therefore  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  (»Jmly 
<u  t&e  centre  of  the  cell  in  the  manner  we  h»^4i  de- 
ai-ribed. 

But  he  did  not  for  lon^  remain  motionless, 

jjong  before  the  man  could  recover  from  his  dismay 
•futticieutly  to  emit  a  sound  from  his  wide -open  month, 
Dick  sprang  forward  aud  grasped  him  by  the  throat. 

"Silence!"  be  cried,  sternly — "silence,  on  vow  lifa! 
Stir  or  speak  at  your  peril !" 

The  lantern  di-opped  from  the  strengthlees  nngers  of 
the  turnkey. 

Crash  it  went  on  the  stone  flooring  of  the  cell,  smash- 
ing itself  to  atoms  in  the  fall. 

"Confusion!"  exclaimed  Dick,  "everything  to  going 
wrong.     I  shall  have  the  whole  prison  about  my  oars  I" 

He  dragged  the  man  roughly  into  the  ceU  as  he  spoke. 

Then  closed  the  door. 

He  was  only  able  to  shut  it ;  he  could  not  secure  it  in 
any  way,  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  aUthe  fastenings  were 
on  tlie  outer  side. 

Still,  now  that  the  door  was  closed,  the  sound  would  be 
cut  off,  and  there  would  not  be  so  much  likelihood  of  an 
alarm  being  given. 

The  turnkey  was  terribly  frightened,  not  so  much  at 
Dick's  stem  manner  and  his  threats  as  at  his  extraordinary 
appearance  in  the  cell. 

It  looked  to  him  like  the  work  of  magic,  for  the  idea  of 
the  window  never  once  entered  his  imagination. 

Dick  was  angry  and  vexed  at  this  incident,  because  it 
could  not  fail  to  cause  delay  at  a  time  when  every  second 
was  too  precious  to  be  lost. 

He  was  not  long  making  up  his  mind  what  he  should 
do  with  this  turnkey ;  in  fact,  only  one  course  of  action 
seemed  to  be  open  to  him. 

Among  the  various  things  contained  in  the  parcel  Jabez 
had  given  him  was  a  quantity  of  rope  very  much  thinner 
than  that  which  had  been  used  to  such  advantage  in  their 
operations. 

This  Dick  took  from  his  pocket. 

With  great  dexterity  he  made  a  running  noofse  in  one 
..nd  of  it,  and,  before  the  turnkey  was  well  aware  of  what 
he  was  about,  he  found  the  rope  rather  tightly  encircling 
bis  neck. 

Dick  drew  the  knot  just  tight  enough  to  make  the  man's 
neck  feel  disagreeable  and  to  induce  disageeable  sensations 
and  reflections. 

Then,  in  a  rapid  tone  of  voice,  he  said : 

"  1  don't  intend  to  strangle  you — I  would  not  take  your 
life  at  a  gift — but  I  am  going  to  bind  you  securely;  and 
while  I  am  doing  it,  if  you  struggle — if  you  resist — if  you 
utter  a  cry  for  help,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  I  will,  so  surely 
as  you  are  a  living  man,  at  that  very  instant  draw  the  roj)e 
tight  with  all  my  strength,  aad  there  will  be  an  end  of 
TOU  !" 

Dick  spoke  these  wo'"ds  in  a  very  impressive  way,  and 
they  derived  additional  force  from  the  painful  feeling  of 
titjhtness  that  the  turnkey  already  experienced  about  the 
throat. 

He  was  thoroughly  cowed. 

Taking  care  to  hold  the  rope  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could,  if  necessary,  give  it  a  sudden  jerk,  Dick  proceeded, 
with  the  other  end  of  it,  to  tie  the  man's  ankles  tightly 
together. 

Having  done  this,  he  wound  the  rope  round  and  round 
his  legs,  knotting  it  here  tAid  there  itt  various  places,  until 
he  reached  his  waist. 

He  then  secured  the  turnkey's  wrists,  and  bound  them 
tightly  to  his  body. 

Dick  continued  to  wind  the  rope  round  and  round  untU 
he  had  reached  the  man's  neck,  rou^d  which  be  again 
coiled  the  ro;>e. 

"  Tou  do  not  like  that,,  I  suppose  ?"  waa  nJs  remark. 

The  turnkey  opened  his  mouth  to  make  some  reply. 

What  he  was  going  to  say  would  puxzle  us  to 
t.11. 

Dick's  sole  object  was  to  cause  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
*:id  the  moment  he  did  so  he  thrust  the  rope  betw«en  his 
u;eth,  having  held  it  in  readiness  to  do  so. 

He  drew  ii  until  the  man's  jaws  were  wide  apa^o,  xnd 
until  his  countenance  was  much  distorted. 

Then,  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  in  bk.  (mast, 
nick  tied  •  strong  farewell  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
Mn&kay'B  h«»d. 


It  waj4  now  as  impossible  for  the  man  to  utter  aa 
intelligible  sound  as  it  was  for  him  to  move. 

Had  he  been  buried  up  to  tHe  chin  in  earth  he  coaJd 
scarw^ly  have  been  more  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

By  an  effort  of  strength,  Dick  liftcJ  him  off  the  floor  of 
the  cell  and  placed  him  upon  the  stone  bench. 

He  laid  him  upon  it  at  full  length,  and  covered  Kim 
over  with  the  rude  coverlet  or  blanket  which  was  placed 
there  for  the  accoiiiinodation  of  the  prisoners. 

While  in  this  position,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
anyone  to  tell  who  and  what  he  was. 

Having  succeeded  so  far,  Dick's  heart  felt  lighter. 

He  was  anxio'is  to  be  gone. 

Still,  he  felt  it  was  of  paramount  importance  tt'v  ascertain 
whether  all  was  quiet  within  the  prison,  or  whether  an 
alarrn  had  been  given. 

With  this  view,  he  opened  the  door  to  the  extent  of 
about  half  an  inch,  and  listened. 

All  was  perfectly  silent. 

He  closed  the  door  again  quickly,  much  relieved,  aad 
with  a  light  step  crossed  the  cell. 

Looking  out  at  the  window,  he  saw  the  rope  hanging 
dovn,  and  oscillating  violently  backwards  and  forwards. 

"Jack  is  impatient!"  ho  murmured.  "They  imagine 
some  accident  has  befallen  me !  I  must  be  quick,  or  else 
out  of  their  kindness  they  will  be  getting  me  into  a  fresh 
difficulty !" 

With  these  words  on  his  lips,  Dick  once  more  placed 
the  wooden  chair  beneath  the  window,  and  prepared  to 
mount  it. 

This  time  he  was  more  careful  in  his  movements  than 
before,  and  succeeded  in  grasping  the  window-sill  with 
his  fingers. 

To  draw  himself  up  was  a  task  he  could  perform  easily. 

And  then  he  was  further  assisted  by  the  iron  bars. 

With  great  rapidity  he  scrambled  through  the  opening, 
hastily  seated  himself  in  the  rope,  and  gave  the  signal  foi 
those  above  to  draw  him  up. 

This  was  at  once  obeyed,  and  in  another  moment,  to  the 
great  relief  and  joy  of  all  the  rest,  he  was  standing  safe 
and  unharmed  upon  the  roof. 

"  Confound  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  fated  to  receive 
hard  knocks !  That  fall  from  the  chair  on  to  the  stone 
floor  has  hurt  me  not  a  little.  We  must  use  double  speed, 
my  friends.  The  turnkey  cannot  do  any  mischief,  it  ii 
true ;  but  the  first  time  one  of  his  companions  walks  down 
the  passage,  he  will  observe  that  the  cell  door  is  not  se- 
cured— will  enter  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  then  an 
alann  wiU  be  raised." 

"  We  must  manage  to  get  away  before  that  happens," 
said  Tom  King,  "  or  else  it  will  be  a  case  with  us." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Dick.  "  You,  my  friends,  lead  the 
way ;  I  will  attend  to  Maud,  and  follow." 

"  We  cannot  do  better  than  retrace  our  steps,"  Baid  Tom 
King 

"  That's  my  opinion,"  said  Turpin.  "  Quick  I  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  reach  the  street  unobserved  by  means 
of  the  house  next  door." 

Tom  King  made  no  reply,  but  busily  set  to  work  to 
commence  a  retreat. 

The  iron  hook  was  thrown  up  to  the  roof  just  above 
them,  and  Tom  King  was  the  first  to  climb  up. 

He  assisted  his  companions  to  follow  him,  and  Turpio 
and  Maud  came  last. 

The  angular  portion  of  the  roof  which  had  given  them 
so  much  trouble  before  now  lay  in  front  of  them. 

Still,  they  did  not  shrink  from  faring  this  obstacle,  but 
made  good  use  of  the  experience  the^  had  gained. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison. 

Once  more  Claude  Duval's  servio^in  were  called  Into 
requi.sition  to  tlirow  up  the  rope. 

The  feat  was  cleverly  perfonncd,  for,  at  the  very  first 
trial,  the  hook  attached  itself  to  ths  chewivjc-de-frise,  as 
the  iron  spikes  on  the  top  of  the  wall  were  called 

But  the  exultation  they  felt  at  this  sucoess  qoickly 
vanished. 

A  soand  came  from  below  which  nlled  them  top-tsD 
with  alarm. 

That  sound  was  the  roaPi^g  of  voices,  the  te«tj^ 
trampling  of  many  feet,  an**  i\j^  springing  of  rattle*. 

An  impulse  which  they  t,-«ild  not  redtrain  compeltea 
them  to  look  down ;  ^^^  t,}j^-»  f^-im  the  low,  arc*»'«4 
doorway   through   wb^^,  the  pavul  had  paaasd  mM  W 
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very  lon^  before,  there  isaned  a  tumultuous  throng  of 
persons. 

"  Quick — quick  !"  cried  Dick — "  quick  !  Alarm  has 
been  given — all  is  discovered — they  have  found  the  turn- 
key in  the  cell  !" 

"  They  see  us,  too !"  said  Claude. 

"  HMte— haste  !     Are  you  right,  Tom  ?" 

''  Bight !"  was  the  reply  given  by  Tom  King,  who  at 
this  moment  reached  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Sixteen-String  Jack,  and  then  Claude,  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

Then  the  rope  was  fastened  securely  round  Maud's 
waiat. 

Dick  hastily  ascended. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Maud  was  last  upon  the  roof 
of  the  prison. 

But  the  reason  of  thia  was,  that  time  would  be  saved  by 
the  adoption  of  this  coarse,  inasmuch  as  the  rope  would 
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be  drawn  up  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  lowar- 
ing  it  again. 

She  reached  the  top  in  safety,  and  then  the  ascent  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  was  hastily  commenced. 

Those  who  were  down  in  the  court-yard  below,  how- 
ever, looking  up,  caught  sight  of  the  dusky  figures  of 
our  friends  as  they  were  revealed  by  the  lighter- 
coloured  clouds  behind  them. 

"  Fire— firo  !  I  say !  They  are  on  the  wall — down 
with  them  I" 

A  sudden  movement  took  place  among  the  highway- 
men, and  J'urpin  quickly  shielded  Maud  with  his  own 
body. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  this,  than  a  terrific  explosion, 
which  raised  a  thousand  reverberations  far  and  near, 
took  place.  ,,       a 

There  was  a  dazzling  sheet  of  flame,  a  yell  and  a 
shout  from  those  below,  then  darkness  and  silence. 
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"  Are  you  hurt  ? — is  anyone  wounded  ?"  cried  Dick, 
luixiously.     "  Speak — apeak ! — are  you  all  safe  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe  !"  was  the  response. 

Aud  as  it  was  given,  Claude,  and  Jack,  and  t  a>  "Ud 
with  amazing  rapidity  down  the  rope. 

For  oiioe  Dick  resolved  to  run  the  risk  whether  tne  rope 
would  b(!ar  a  double  weight  or  not. 

Clsusping  his  arm  round  Maud's  waist,  he  seized  hold  of 
the  rupu,  but  twisting  it  in  a  peculiar  way  round  his 
arm. 

Tben  he  slipped  swiftly  down  to  the  rcot  of  the 
house. 

Ttlaud  was  t«rrified  almost  to  death,  and  ooold  warroly 
belli- ve  tliai  Turpin  bad  not  been  injured  by  the  dlschA  jte 
of  the  blunderbuss,  for  su<-h,  judging  frflm  thelouduruis  (if 
the  report,  the  weapon  must  1>«. 

OnAPTER  DCLV. 

THB  ESCAPB  FROM  KKWOATS  IS   ACCOJtFUSIUEO,    BC7T   AT    A 
FSARFUL  GUST. 

Being  well  aware,  however,  of  the  neceaaitT  of  calming 
herself,  she  subdued  her  agitation  as  well  as  she  was 
able. 

T^  great  terror  she  felt  on  Dick  Turpin's  account  had 
the  enect  of  making  Lor  almost  insensible  to  the  danger  to 
which  she  was  exposed  by  the  passage  over  the  roof  of 
the  house  adjoining  Newgate. 

Convinced  that  uothiog  but  speed  could  save  them,  and 
that  their  sole  chauce  depended  upon  reaching  the  ground 
in  the  shortest  p<i3sible  space  of  time  before  the  alai-m 
raised  should  become  universal,  the  highwaymen  nasteued 
towards  the  garret  window,  which  to  them  appeared  a 
haven  of  safety. 

Nevertheless,  Sixteeu-String  Jnck  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  rope. 

It  had  already  done  them  good  service,  and  Irn  could  not 
tell  whether  circumstances  might  uut  ariiiA  to  oiake  it  use- 
ful once  more. 

But  nis  pnncipai  reason  for  delaying  a  moment  t«  cihake 
the  hook  from  the  top  of  the  wall  wa.s,  that  be  was  fearful 
tl'eir  pursuers  might  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Another  moment  saw  them  all  standiug  ;t.  tJie  attic. 

Dick  could  teU  how  alarmed  Maud  was  uy  the  manner 
in  which  she  dung  to  him. 

In  hurried  words,  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with 
courage,  and  placed  his  arm  around  her  waist  in  order  to 
support  her  steps. 

Addressing  lus  companions,  he  said  : 

"  You  go  first,  my  friends,  and  I  will  follow.  Quick — to 
to  the  staircase  1" 

Ere  leaving  the  attic,  Claude  Duval  closed  the  window, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  any  palpable  indication  of  the 
route  they  had  takm. 

He  also  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Without  pausing  as  they  should  have  done,  tiie  tugh- 
wayuien  commenced  the  descent  of  the  staircase. 

Ere  they  had  gone  far,  however,  a  terrific  uproar  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  dwelling  reached  their  ears. 

They  could  hear  loud  aud  angry  voices,  the  trwmpling 
of  many  foet,  and  all  those  other  noises  which  result  from 
the  sudden  irruption  of  a  large  body  of  men. 

"  Halt !"  cried  Dick,  in  a  moment.  "  We  must  retreat  I 
Escape  in  that  direction  is  entirely  cut  off !" 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  stairs  again,  almost  carrying 
Maud  with  him,  who,  upon  discovering  this  failure, 
believed  that  the  end  would  be  the  captur*  not  only  of 
herself  but  of  her  four  friends  as  well 

This  was  not  unlikely. 

Dick  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  atUc  in  front  ot  ine 
house,  and  no  sooner  did  he  cast  a  glance  into  the  interior 
than  a  shout  escaped  his  lips. 

His  friends,  who  were  close  behind,  saw  in  a  moment 
what  had  caused  this  ejaculation. 

The  girl  they  had  left  securely  bound  to  the  chair  had 
disappeared,  and  on  the  ground  lay  fragments  of  the  rope 
with  which  she  had  been  secured. 

"  This  explains  all,"  said  Turpin.  "  The  jade  has  got 
IcHMo  somehow  or  other,  aud  has  let  in  the  ofiBicers — she 
will  tell  them  all !     This  is  tmly  awkward !" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tom  King,  "follow  to  the 
roofs.  We  must  seek  some  other  means  of  reaching  the 
ground,  and  that  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late !" 

This  waa  tnM> 


"Luckily,"  exclaimed  Sixteen-Siriug  Jack,  "I  haT« 
the  rope;  it  is  of  good  length,  and  may  enable  us  to  get 
down  in  safety." 

"  A  good  thought !"  said  Dick.  "  I  wish  that  had  oc- 
curred to  me  at  first,  we  would  not  then  have  attemptea 
to  re-enter  this  house— it  would  have  been  much  the  best." 

"  It  is  not  too  late,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  Hast« — 
haste !" 

Althoi:gh  io  a  situation  of  so  much  pi^iil,  the  highway- 
men preserved  their  calmness  admirab' 

They  were,  of  course,  exceodinglj/  iUtxious,  for  they 
were  filled  witt  the  dread  that  it  would  be  impossible  te 
gain  Smithfield  Market  without  being  captured. 

Not  a  word  of  these  doubts  and  fears  escaped  their  lips 

All  their  energies  were  bent  to  getting  ouoe  more  upon 
the  roofs. 

This  occupied  but  a  brief  space  of  time. 

Before  they  crept  out  of  the  window,  however,  they 
bad  heard  police  officers  hastily  ascending  the  stairs,  so 
that  the  pursuit  after  them  would  be  very  close  and  hot 
indeed. 

As  Dick  was  last,  he  filled  up  the  time  by  barricading 
the  attic  door  with  all  the  heavy  articles  of  furniture  the 
place  contained. 

It  was  not  likely  that  it  would  prove  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  barrier  to  the  police  olficers,  still,  it 
would  cause  a  brief  delay,  and  every  moment  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  them. 

Tom  King  went  first  aud  led  the  way. 

Fortunately,  the  houses  in  the  narrow  court  we  have 
mentioned  were  all  about  the  same  height  from  the  gi'ound. 

They  were  all  defended  with  a  stone  parapet  about 
three  feet  in  height,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  not  only 
to  pass  rapidly  from  one  roof  to  another,  but  also,  by 
stooping  down,  to  hide  themselves  from  the  gaze  of  auy 
people  below. 

The  court  terminated  in  a  ruined  and,  apparently,  little- 
used  portion  of  old  Newgate  Market. 

The  distance  to  the  ground  was  very  great,  and  when, 
on  reaching  the  end  building  Tom  King  looked  down,  Le 
shook  his  head,  for  he  knew  well  enough  the  rope  wait 
notliing  like  long  enough. 

Oreepiug  a  little  further  along  the  angle  of  the  building, 
he  saw.  many  feet  below  him,  a  wall,  which,  apparently 
divided  i  he  market  from  some  contiguous  property. 

"Thai  is  our  only  chance,"  he  said,  addressing  his 
compauioua,  "  and  it  u  a  desperate  one.  We  have  no  time 
to  hesitate — wo  must  ailopt  it  I  Secure  the  hook  U,  the 
parapet !  We  must  then  slip  down  the  rope  and  stand 
upon  the  wall ;  then,  when  we  have  all  reached  it,  the 
rope  must  bo  removed,  secured  to  the  wall,  and  then  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  ground." 

This  was  a  very  desperate  undertaking,  and  the  high- 
waymen by  no  means  relished  the  idea  of  making  such  a 
perilous  descent. 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  police  officers,  having,  with 
more  difiSculty  than  Dick  imagined,  broke  open  the  attio 
door,  appeared  upon  the  roof. 

The  sight  of  their  foes  so  close  to  them,  and  their  cries 
cf  exultation,  instantly  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  they 
had  felt. 

Without  spying  a  word,  Sixteen-String  Jack  lowered 
the  rope,  and  almos  ■  before  it  ^s  secured  Tom  King 
slipped  down  it,  and  in  an  instant  was  standing  safely  on 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  be  speedy  I  I  fear,  now,  we  shall 
find  our  foes  waiting  for  us  so  soon  as  our  feet  touch  the 
earth." 

Tom  King  sat  astride  the  wall  and  held  the  rope. 

By  doing  this  he  rendered  the  descent  much  easier  to 
his  companions. 

So  grea«.  wa:^  the  expedition  used  that  before  the  police 
officers  haJ  time  to  get  half-way  over  the  housetops  the 
little  party  were  standing  in  safety  on  the  wall. 

Finding  that  their  prey  had  disappeared,  however,  the 
police  officers  cried  aloud,  and  made  every  noise  they 
could  think  of  to  alarm  their  companions  who  were  below 

By  the  same  means  as  before  our  friends  slipped  down 
the  rope. 

It  was  a  rapm  process,  and  to  their  mnnite  satisfaction 
they  quickly  found  themselves  standing  on  the  fii-m  earth. 

But  just  at  that  moment  a  shrill  whistle  reached  their 
ears,  and  Claude  Duval  found  himM^lf  Huddenly  grasped 
b7  ■ome  0B» 
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To  wM>9fa  hie  head  round,  and  to  deal  two  terrific  blows 
•t  his  aurveraary  were  simultaneous  motions,  and  the  next 
^ng  of  which  the  others  were  conscious  was  the  officer 
who  had  attacked  him  lying  insensible  on  the  groond. 

"  That  whistle  will  bring  all  the  real  upon  as !"  -'^sd 
Claude.     "  Forward — forward  !" 

Half  fainting  with  terror  and  fatigue,  Maud  was  scarcely 
able  to  more. 

Turpin,  too,  leit  severely  the  effects  of  the  hurts  he  Iv  d 
received,  although  he  was  partially  rendered  insensible  to 
them  by  his  excitement 

Nevertheless,  he  drew  his  sword  and  supported  Matid't> 
■tepe. 

A  considerable  distance  had  yet  to  be  gone  over  before 
they  could  reach  the  spot  where  Jabez  was  waiting  with 
the  horses. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  open  space  of 
Smithfield  Market. 

To  gain  this,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  ran  out 
of  Newgate  Market,  across  Newgate  Street,  and  through 
several  courts  and  alleys. 

Such  a  large  party  as  five  perapns  could  not  by  Any 
possibility  make  their  way  throu^  the  streets  without 
attracting  attention. 

Then,  all  the  police  officers  around  the  prison  were  on 
the  look-out  in  all  directions. 

Luckily,  as  we  have  explained,  these  were  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  they  had  been,  and  this  prove  I  very 
greatly  in  the  favour  of  the  highwaymen. 

"  Let  me  lead  the  way  1"  said  Tom  King,  dai-ting 
forward.  "  Yon,  Dick,  follow  next,  and  let  Ghiude  and 
Jou-.k  bring  up  the  rear,  and  cover  yotur  retreat." 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  reply  to  be  given  to  this  com- 
mand, but  hastened  onward  at  a  rapid  rate,  closely  followed 
by  Turpin,  who  waa  almost  compelled  to  carry  Maud — she 
was  so  terrified  and  exhausted. 

Without  accident  they  reached  Newgate  Street. 

"  Now  comes  our  danger  I"  exclaimed  Tom  King,  paua- 
ing  for  a  second.  "  Speed  alone  can  save  us !  Follow 
me  quickly !" 

He  darted  across  the  thoroughfare  aa  he  spoke. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  pressed  closely  after  him ; 
but  immediately  a  loud  shout  was  set  up,  showing  that 
they  had  been  seer  and  the  alarm  given. 

They  could  hear  the  hasty  rush  of  footsteps ;  but  the 
■onud  only  increased  the  speed  of  the  highwaymen. 

Panting  and  breathless,  they  raced  through  the  numer- 
ous courts  that  lay  between  them  and  their  destination. 

The  police  omcera,  however,  were  hard  upon  their 
track. 

The  blowing  of  whistles  and  the  springing  of  rattles 
came  continually  upon  their  ears,  and  it  seemed  that  they 
were  spreading  round  them  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  justly 
faared  they  would  be  surrouAded  on  every  side  by  their 
!o«a. 

"On— on!"  cried  Tom  King.  "Do  not  falter.  We 
kave  not  much  further  to  go  now  1     On— on !" 

fiis  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bounded 
forward,  cheered  and  inspired  the  rest. 

They  followed  him  smftly,  and  at  leugth,  to  their  iufi- 
BJta  satisfaction,  the  large,  open  space  of  Smithfield  was 
reached. 

Luckily  for  their  safety,  the  fog  still  hung  in  heavy 
mvKea  about  this  damp,  unwholesome  spot. 

Under  cover  of  this  murky  vapour,  they  would  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  getting  clear  away. 

Only  one  drawback  was  attached  to  it,  and  that  was  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  deciding  upon  the  exact 
spot  where  Jabez  was  waiting  with  the  horses. 

Any  mistake  on  this  point  would  be  a^^Qded  with 
fatal  results. 

"  Straight  on  !"  said  Dick,  w»^  noticed  Tom's  hesita- 
tion— ''  don't  pause !  Oo  etraigut  on — our  foes  are  crain- 
Lig  rapidly  upon  us !" 

This  was  the  case. 

The  officers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  that  cD  the  present 
•ooasion  they  should  be  able  to  secure  the  whole  of  the 
tmrnense  reward,  pressed  forward  witfc  great  speed. 

In  a  fair  r8M:e,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  high- 
waymen would  have  distanced  the  police  officers  easily, 
i*r  they  were  much  more  lightly  clad,  and  were  not  so 
meomMred  with  accoutrements. 

▲s  it  wMK  however,  Maud's  condition  meob  tm|^»yl 
tj^mir  protfrtMtk 


It  was  oily  at  this  moment  th»l  the  thought  stro-'v: 
Claude  that  he  might  make  himself  more  useful  tliau  iii> 
had  yet  done. 

With  a  bound,  he  placed  himself  abreast  with  Dick 
Turpia,  and  then  he  said : 

"  Ilesign  Maud  to  my  care  for  a  few  moments.  I  have 
not  gone  through  quite  so  much  exertion  as  you  liave. 
I  cas  carry  her  easily.  You  know  liest  where  the  horses 
are.  Do  aot  hesitate — every  moment  is  of  infinite  value  J 
Let  me  take  her,  and  do  you  lead  the  way  !" 

Turpic  did  hssitate  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
njorieixi. 

Tha  desire  he  felt  to  keep  Maud  continually  under  his 
protection  subsided  when  he  thought  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  his  comrades,  and  thai  Olaade  was  in  a  much 
better  state  to  assist  her  than  he  was  himself. 

Therefore  he  resigned  her  to  his  charge. 

With  an  exertion  of  the  groat  strength  he  possessed, 
Claude  Duval  raised  Maude  fairly  in  his  arms,  and  then, 
notwithstanding  hie>  ourden,  ran  forwaid  with  great 
speed. 

The  delay  caused  by  this  change  was  very  slight,  and 
DO  doubt  it  would  quickly  be  made  up,  for  Turphi  now 
went  first 

He  knew  exactly  the  spot  where  he  'nad  left  Jabez,  and 
felt  sure  that  he  might  reach  it  blindfold. 

But  a  pang  of  alarm  shot  through  his  heart  when,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the 
officers  might  have  seen  the  horses  and  secured  them. 

And  when  he  observed  how  fearfully  close  his  pursiw^re 
were  behind,  even  if  they  reached  the  horses,  he  dcjubtod 
whetlier  they  would  have  time  to  mount  before  they  were 
surrounded. 

He  felt  how  much  depended  upon  himself,  and  so  tie 
bounded  forward  with  a  rapidity  that  was  surprising,  cou- 
sideriug  the  exertion  he  had  already  undergone. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  he  ejaculated,  after  running  a  few 
paces,  "  the  horses  are  there,  and  Jabez  is  with  them ! 
On — on,  my  friends — safety  lies  before  us  !  Best  assuroc! 
that  all  will  vet  be  well !" 


CHAPTER  DOLVL 
T>ni  roues  oFKicKRa  attack  thb  hiohwatmui,  ani 

MAIJI>   and  SIXTKKN-STRINO  JACK  ARE  WOaMDEO. 

A  MOMENT  afterwards,  and  Dick  Turpin  perceived  8ome> 
dusky  object  looming  before  him  through  tlie  fog. 

*^Hist!"  he  cried.     "Jabez.  are  von  there?" 

"  Is  that  you,  captcin  ?" 

"  Yes.     All's  well 

"  Then  here  are  I1.0  tiorses,  and  in  ttrst-rate  oonditioD 
for  the  road." 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  stand  still  while  these  words  were 
uttered. 

With  that  speed  and  agility  which  long  and  continuaJ 
practice  alone  could  have  giveu  him,  be  sprang  on  to  the 
back  of  Black  Bess. 

"  Now,  Claude,"  he  cried,  "give  Maud  to  ma,  and  then 
mount  and  away  1" 

Claude  raised  Maud  up,  and  Dick,  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  placed  her  before  him  in  the  saddle. 

At  that  very  instant,  however,  there  waa  a  terrific  dis- 
charge of  firearms. 

Maud  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  nbriek,  while  aa 
ejaculation,  either  of  pain  or  astonishment,  escaped  the 
lips  of  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

The  slight  delay  that  had  taken  piacw  In  mounting  their 
horses  had  enabled  the  officers  to  come  up  with  them. 

But  they  were  on  foot,  and  no  sooner  did  they  perceive 
that  the  highwaymen  were  engaged  in  mounting  their 
horses,  than  a  feeling  of  rage  and  desperation  tixik  posses- 
sion of  them. 

At  the  command  of  their  leader,  evei7  one  drew  a  pistol, 
and  fired  at  the  dark,  shadowy  figures  just  in  front 

Then,  rapidly  passing  the  discharged  pistols  from  their 
right  hand  to  their  left,  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
rushed  impetuously  forward,  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure 
and  overjKiwer  anyone  who  might  have  been  injured  by 
the  volley. 

Before  our  friotds  fairly  started,  the  foreino«t  otSuer 
readied  them. 

lie  -WW  «ue  llg^ure  on  foot,  and.  raising  his  swnni  b» 
luade  a  diashioK  cut  at  it 
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With  a  smothered  groan,  Jabee  e&nk  to  the  earth,  for 
he  it  was  the  officer  had  attacked. 

Dick  Turpin  just  perceived  this  incident,  and  that  was 
all. 

Already  had  ne  given  Black  Bess  thw  impulse  forward, 
and,  even  had  he  attempted  it,  he  could  not  have  drawn 
her  in  immediately,  and  certainly  not  in  time  to  help  his 
faithful  ally, 

The  officer  dropped  his  sword,  and  sprang  upon  tne 
prostrate  form. 

"  Here's  one  of  'em !"  he  cried—  "  here's  one  of  'em  ! 
H'Srrah !" 

Jis  voice  mingled  strangely  with  the  clatter  of  the  horses' 
feet  as  they  sped  along  St.  John's  Road  in  the  direction  of 
the  open  country. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  said  one  of  the  officer's  companions. 

"  I  don't  know — it's  one  of  'em  !  A  lantern  !"  cried  the 
leader  of  the  party.  "  Let  us  find  out,  if  we  can,  who  it 
is.  If  it  should  prove  Dick  Turpin,  the  others  may 
escape,  and  welcome !" 

A  lantern  was  now  immediately  produced. 

The  officer  who  held  it  pressed  forward,  and,  removing 
the  dark  slide,  allowed  a  bright  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  prostrate  man. 

A  loud  shout  of  anger  and  disappointment  came  from 
their  lips  when  they  discovered  who  it  was. 

"  Curses !"  said  the  officer,  who  thought  he  had  made 
ench  a  clever  capture — "curses !" 

"  Who  on  earth  can  the  fellow  be  ?"  said  another.  "  I 
fancy  he's  dead." 

"  He  was  evidently  assisting  the  highwaymen  to  escape," 
said  the  chief  ofHcer,  "  even  if  he  was  not  one  of  them, 
80  he  deserves  all  he  has  got.  But  don't  stand  chattering 
here !  Forward  !  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  market 
we  can  obtain  horses.     We  will  mount  in  pursuit !" 

Leaving  Jabez  on  the  stones  of  Smithfield  Market  wel- 
tering iu  his  blood,  the  officers,  sheathing  their  swords, 
hastened  across  the  open  space  in  the  direction  of  the 
stables  of  which  their  leader  had  spoken. 

Here,  with  very  little  loss  of  time,  they  obtained 
horses. 

In  a  few  minutes,  all  were  mounted  and  galloping  along 
at  full  speed. 

"  They  have  got  the  start  of  us,"  said  the  chief  officer ; 
"  but  no  matter,  it  doesn't  signify;  let  us  stick  close  to 
their  heels — they  can't  go  far  without  being  interrupted. 
All  the  roads  are  well  watched  by  the  dragoons !" 

A  disorderly  shout  followed  this  speech,  and  then  all 
was  silent. 

The  officers  bent  the  whole  of  their  energies  to  urging 
their  horses  to  make  their  utmost  speed. 

Leaving  them  in  hot  pursuit,  we  will  return  to  our 
friends. 

The  speed  at  which  they  flew  onwards  qoicklj  left 
Smithfield  Market  far  behind. 

Despite  her  double  load,  Black  Bess  kept  the  lead  ap- 
parently without  the  slightest  effort. 

Maud  clung  tightly  to  Dick  Turpin — so  tightly,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  necessity  for  him  to  hold  her  on 
the  saddle. 

As  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath  sufficiently  to 
speak,  he  said : 

"  Maud — Maud,  why  dia  you  shriek  like  that  ?  Were 
you  hurt  ?  Did  that  bullet  reach  you,  or  were  you  only 
terrified  at  the  sudden  report  ?" 

8he  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  clung  still  more 
coiivulsively  to  Dick. 

From  this  he  concluded  she  was  unhurt,  but  overcome 
with  terror  and  exhaustion. 

He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  escaped  injury  on  his  own 
person,   and  he  did  not  believe    that  Black    Bess    had 
suffered. 
Turning  round,  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  rofoe . 
"  My  friends,  speak— tell  me,  is  all   weU  f     Are  you  all 
unhurt?" 

"  All  except  myself !"  exclaimed  Sixteen-Strlng  Jack. 
«•  And  you  ?"  said  Turpin,  anxiously. 
''  A  mere  nothing,  captain — a  trifle  not  worth  speaking 
about." 

"But  it  was  very  near  being  serious,"  said  Claude 
Duval.  "  A  difference  of  half  an  inch  would  hav»  cost 
you  your  life." 

"  Where  are  you  injured  ?"  cried  Turpin. 

"  The  bullpt  haa  carried  awav  tb««  lower  part  <rf  hia  ear, 


and  ploughed  the  sMn  on  his  cheek!"  replied  Clauds 
Dnval,  who  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  nearest  to 
Dick  Turpin. 

The  highwaymen  had  made  good  use  of  their  time,  and 
had  managed  to  get  a  considerable  distance  from  Smith- 
field. 

"Hark!"  cried  Tom  King,  sudflenly — "haik!  I  fancy 
the  officers  have  obtained  horses  and  are  in  pursuit  I" 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  all  listened. 

The  clear,  riiii^ing  sound  produced  by  horses'  hoofs  beat- 
ing upon  the  high-road  reached  their  ears  with  more  dis- 
tinctness than  they  desired. 

"  Yes,  they  are  after  us,"  oried  Dick,  "  and  we  must 
push  onwards  at  full  speed." 

Although  the  pace  at  which  the  horses  were  going  was 
something  terrific,  the  highwaymen  endeavoured  to  accel- 
lerate  it 

They  succeeded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
the  sounds  of  pursuit  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether. 

Nevertheless,  they  did  not  suffer  their  horses  to  relax 
their  speed. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  country  was  fairly 
reached,  and  when  there  was  nothing  around  them  save 
green  trees  and  fields,  Dick  again  addressed  himself  to 
Maud  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  her. 

"  Speak — speak !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  not  keep  so 
silent — speak,  if  it  is  only  one  word  to  assure  me  you  are 
uninjured !" 

An  inarticulate  sound,  which  seemed  more  like  a  stifled 
groan  than  aught  else,  was  the  sole  reply. 

Alarmed  at  this  cry,  Dick  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  endeavoured  to  raise  her  to  a  more  upright 
position. 

A  cry  unmistakably  of  pain  issued  from  Maud's  lips. 

Simultaneously,  Dick  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

The  hand  which  he  placed  upon  her  shoulder  encoun- 
tered something  cold  and  sticky. 

His  sense  of  touch  alone  told  him  what  this  was. 

But  it  was  too  terrible  to  believe  upon  such  testimony. 

Therefore,  he  held  up  his  hand,  and  as  well  as  the  dark- 
nees  of  the  night  would  permit,  looked  at  it. 

He  saw  plainly  euougl»  that  it  was  stained  with  blood. 

"Help — helpr  he  cried.  "Maud  is  wounded — badly 
wounded — perhaps  to  the  death,  and  I  knew  it  not — I 
knew  it  not !" 

Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  caused 
Black  Bess  to  come  to  a  standstill. 

His  comrades  hastened  to  surround  hint,  and  when  they 
learned  the  discovery  he  had  made,  their  solicitude  seemed 
almost  equal  to  his  own. 

Maud  was  not  dead,  for  he  could  feel  her  breath  upon 
his  hand,  while  at  short  intervals  low  cries  of  pain  escaped 
her. 

But  she  >«s  certainly  unable  to  reply  to  any  of  the 
questions  they  addressed  to  her  respecting  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  wound. 

Although  she  was  not  yet  dead,  Dick  feared  that  the 
wound  might  prove  a  fatal  one,  and  so,  with  painfully- 
breathless  anxiety,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  position. 

"  It's  in  her  shoulder !"  he  exclaimed  — "  her  left 
shoulder.     A  his,  alas  !     I  fear        " 

"Dnu't  anticipate  the  worst,"  interrupted  Tom  King. 
"  The  wound  after  all  may  be  nothing  serious,  although  it 
has  bU'<l  BO  profusely.  Forward — forward,  or  the  littlo 
ad  vantage  over  our  enemies  which  we  have  gained  wi!l 
be  lost !" 

"  Listen  !"  said  Dick.  "  Hear  my  uoiomands  aud  obty 
them.  Maud's  state  is  such  as  to  call  for  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  therefore,  let  the  risk  and  danger  be  what  it  maj,  I 
shall  stop  at  the  next  roadside  inn  1  come  to,  and  have 
her  hurt,  attended  to  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit." 

"  But,  Dick " 

"  Not  a  word,  Tom — not  a  word  f  Tou  follow  after  me 
with  what  speexl  you  will.  For  once  I  will  urge  Black 
Bess  to  the  utmost,  and  see  what  she  can  accomplish. 
You  follow  close  after — keep  behind  as  well  as  you  can." 

Without  waiting  for  another  word  to  be  spoken,  and 
without  uttering  one  himself,  Dick  Turpin,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  made  his  gallant  mare  understand 
that  a  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  that  sh* 

i  should  put  forth  all  her  energies. 
With  a  neighing  eound.  Block  Best  appeared  to  i^ 
tpond. 
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Siie  bounded  iorward  like  a  dart,  and  althongh  the 
ppeed  she  had  previonsly  made  was  wonderful,  yet  it  wa." 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  manner  in  which  she 
now  flew  along  the  high-road. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  the  i,nree  highwrymen  uiftde 
to  keep  up  with  their  captain.  Black  Bess  shot  ahead,  and 
left  them  far  behind. 

"  If  she  keeps  up  that  pace,"  said  Cl»**^  Duval.  •*  he 
will  not  be  long  reaching  a  roadside  inn.™ 

"  That's  trie  enough,"  said  Tom  King,  "for  I  happen 
to  know  there  is  one,  called  The  BelL" 
"  About  how  far  is  it  from  this  spot  ?" 
"  Two  miles,  at  the  most.  It  ia  just  at  the  commencement 
of  a  straggling  little  village." 

"And  you  think  Dick  will  stop  there?" 
"  Tea,  I  am  certain." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Claude,  '•  as  soon  as  we  are  witmn 
half  a  mile  of  it,  let  me  know." 
"Why?" 

"I  will  pull  up  and  take  my  station  on  the  road,  vhile 
you  and  Jack  push  onward  with  all  speed  to  tha  ^nn. 
Jack's  wound  wants  attending  to." 
"  But  why  should  you  stay  behind  ?" 
"  Do  you  not  comprehend  my  motive  ?  It  is  in  order 
to  increase  your  safety.  I  shall  wait  there,  listening  in- 
tently; and  the  moment  I  hear  the  hoof-beats  of  our 
pursuers  on  the  road,  I  shall  gallop  on  to  the  inn,  aqd 
give  you  timely  warning" 

"Excellent!"  said  Tom  King.  "That's  a  capital 
thought!  I  feel  much  easier  now.  As  you  say,  Jack's 
wound,  though  far  from  serious,  requires  attention  ;  and 
when  we  arrive,  I  can  take  charge  of  the  horses,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  that  respect." 

"  Oood !"  said  Claude.  "  80  that,  after  all,  this  halt 
vill  not  be  half  so  dangerous  as  I  thought  at  first." 

Nothing  more  was  said   antil  the  three  highwaymen 
vere  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Bell  Inn. 
All  three  drew  up  the  moment  Tom  King  spoke. 
"Dick  is  there  by  this  time,  rest  assured      Perhaps 
Slaud's  wound  is  already  being  attended  to." 

"Forward,  then,"  said  Claude.  "Do  not  waste  a 
annate,  for  who  can  say  how  sgcw  I  shall  he»^  our 
ptrsutrs  approaching  ?" 

"  Keep  good  guard.  Claude  I" 

"  Never  fear  for  that.  I  will  be  vigilant,  depend  upon 
it,  and  yon  shall  have  timely  notice  of  their  coming.  So 
farewell!" 

'  Farewell,"  said  Tom  King  and  Siiteen-String  Jack, 
wlo  once  again  put  their  horses  in  motion. 

Claude  backed  his  horse  as  close  to  the  hedge-row  as  he 
poisibly  could,  so  that  there  was  little  fear  of  his  being 
eeen  by  any  chance  passer-by ;  and  then,  bending  for- 
ward, he  placed  his  hand  to  his  ear.  and  listened  with  the 
^e»test  intentness. 

I»  the  meanwhile,  his  two  comrades,  after  a  few 
minites'  gallop,  reached  The  Bell. 

They  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  inn  with  a  dash. 
"*fow,   Jack,"  said    Tom    King,    "enter    the    house. 
Lea^e  the  horses  to  me ;  I  will  go  round  to  the  stables 
■with  them,  and  will  take  cat^  they  are  in  readiness." 
teen-String  Jack  obeyed. 
Hi  made  light  of  his  wound,  for  he  thought  it  a  trifle. 
Narertheless,   in   his  long  and    rapid   gallop  a  great 
quanity  of  blood  had  escaped  from  it ;  so,  much  to  his 
•j^urprse,  the  moment  his  feet  touched  the  ground  his  head 
«pun  ^-und.  and  he  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  grasped 
&he  eatdle. 

He  iBCOvwd  himpolf  almost  instantly,  and,  with  slow, 
staggejng  steeps,  he  made  his  way  to  the  front  door  of  the 
4nn. 

He  fit  strangely  giddy,  and  had  extreme  difBonliy  in 
jpn^TttoIng  himseu  from  fainting. 
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'It  took  Bck  Turpio  only  a  few  minnree  to  re*ch  TJ«« 
Bell  inn. 

Fpou   ariving,   h(>    dismounted    hastily,   and,   rallins 
«k>ud  for  tie  o«tl«!c.  left  Black  Bees,  and  ran,  with  Maud 


in  his  arms,  towards  the  front  door. 

In  the  anxiety  he  felt,  he  forgot  all  about  Black  Besa, 
and  omitted  to  bestow  upon  her  his  usual  amount  of  care 
and  attention. 

Although  the  hotir  was  such  a  late,  or,  rather,  such  an 
early  one— for  morning  was  approaching — The  Bell  Inn 
was  open. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  a  coach  stopped  there ; 
and  but  for  the  chance  custom  derived  from  this  sonroa, 
they  would  have  done  but  a  poor  trade. 

The  ostler  was  on  the  look-out,  so  *»©  responded  im- 
mediately tc  Dick's  call,  and  taldug  Black  Bess  by  the 
bridle,  led  her  into  the  stable  without  another  thought. 
The  front  door  of  the  public-house  waa  latched. 
Dick  dashed  it  open  with  a  loud  noisej  and  strode  along 
I  the  passage. 

Aroused  by  the  tumult,  the  landlady  ran  out  of  the  bar. 
"  A  private  room  !"  said  Dick  Turpin.     "  Five  guineas 
for  your  best  room  !" 

The  landlady  stared  in  astonishment,  but  she  under- 
stood that  an  unusually  large  amount  of  money  was  to  be 
earned,  and  so,  dropping  a  curtsey,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  This  way,  sir — this  way,  if  you  please  I  There's  the 
parlour,  and  it's  quite  private,  I  assure  you  I' 

She  flung  a  door  open  as  she  ^pokci  and  Dick,  hastily 
passing  through  it,  deposited  Maud  upon  a  couch. 

"  Have  you  any  skill  in  surgery  ?"  said  Dick  to  the 
landlady.  "  This  is  my  wife,  and  she  has  been  acci- 
dentally wounded." 

"  I  can  dress  a  simple  hurt,"  said  the  woman ;  "  bat  if 
it's  a  serious  wound  I  would  rather  not  meddle  with  iL" 
"  Let  us  see,"  said  Dick.     "  K«move  her  dress." 
The  landlady  obeyed. 

An   ngiy-lookiug    wound,  situated  near   the  shoulder 
joint,  was  then  brought  to  view. 
The  landlady  shook  her  head. 

"  I  dare  not  meddle  with  that,"  she  said.  "  The  ballet 
is  there,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  must  be  extracted." 

"Fetch  a  surgeon,  then,  instantly!  I  will  pay  any 
amount  for  the  services  of  a  medical  man  !  Call  in  the 
nearest  surgeon  !" 

"  Dear  me,'"   s.aid   the   landlinly,  "  I  am  all  in  a  flatter,  ^ 
and  quite  forgot !     Why,  there's  a  doctor   in  the  house 
now — Doctor   Thrales.     He's  waiting  for  the  coach;  be 
often  comes." 

"  Ask  him  to  step  in,"  said  Dick,  interrupting  her.  "I 
will  pay  him  any  fee  !     Call  him— call  him !"  •  _ 

Dick  was  full  of  impatience,  and  the  landlady,  perceiv- 
ing it,  hurriedly  departed. 

Dick  bent  down  over  the  couch,  and  saw  that  Maud 
was  quite  insensihle. 

Her  hands  and  face  were  very  cold,  and  Dick's  dread 
that  she  had  been  fatajdy  injured  grew  greater  and 
greater. 

Then  the  landlady  returned,  ushering  in  a  tall,  dark 
sallow-faced  man. 

He  inclined  his  head  slightly  to  Dick,  who  immediately 
said : 

"Here,  sir,  is  my  wife.  She  has  been  trounded  in  the 
shoulder.  Look — look,  and  tell  me  whether  the  shot  will 
prove  fatal !" 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  hurt,"  said  the  doctor,  after  an 
examination.  "'LacMly,  I  have  my  case  of  Instrumeuus 
with  me.  I  will  extract  the  bullet  and  dress  the  wound. 
She  moat  then  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  several  days  at 
least." 

The  word  "  Impossible !"  rose  to  Dick's  lips,  but  he  did 
not  utter  it. 

He  became  iusiautly  absorbed  in  watching  the  pro- 
reedingi.  of  the  surgeon. 

The  bullet  was  skilfully  extracted,  the  wound  bound  up 
and  skilfuily  baudaged,  and,  after  a  bottle  of  some  pun- 
gent essence  had  been  uncorked  and  applied  to  her  nostrila, 
M«ud  regained  her  consciousnetss. 

"  Dick !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  moment — "  Dick,  where 
tre  you  ?" 

•  Hush !"  he  replied,  hastily,  fearful  that  she  might  utter 
his  name.  "  Do  not  speak  yet — pray  do  not !  I  am  here, 
and  all  is  well  I" 

Perceiving  that  the  sargeon  was  restoring  his  instni- 
ments  to  the  case  from  which  he  had  taken  them,  Diak 
said : 

"  Here,  take  this  as  your  fee.  I  am  inAnitely  obufred  t* 
von." 
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Then,  in  »  whisper,  he  added : 
"Do  you  think  the  consequences  will  be  serious? 
"Not  if  she  remains  here,  and  is  kept  perfectly  qeiet," 
was  the  reply.     "But  if  she  u  moved.  I  would  not  answer 
for  the  result" 

Tne  surgeoin  lott  the  toczn.  aod  in  the  passage  enrown- 
tered  Sixteen-String  .JwK 

He  was  leaning  8gats.«t  a  wooden  petition,  and.  In  * 
faint  tone  of  voic«,  was  asw^ng  for  assistance. 

"Another  wound  to  dresa?"  said  the  surgeon,  in  fluow 
prise.     "  How  camo  yon  by  that  hurt  ?" 

"We  were  travelling  along  the  highway,"  said  Jack, 
"and  were  attacked  by  highwaymen.  1  have  beea 
wounded,  and  my  friend's  wife." 

Jack's  hurt  was  insignificant,  aud  the  surgeon  sinsply 
placed  a  bandage  over  it  to  check  the  flow  of  blood. 

JoBt  at  that  moment,  however,  there  was  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  outside. 

Then  the  door  of  the  inn  was  flung  open,  and  Claude 
appeared. 

In  his  excitement  and  haste,  he  did  not  notice  the  pre- 
sence of  the  surgeon. 

"Quick—quick!"  he  cried.      "They  are  close  behind 
us  now !     where  is  the  captain  ?" 
"  In  another  room." 

"  TeU  him,  tho«,  at  once  I  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  I" 

So  saying,  Claude  departed,  in  order  to  give  the  warning 
to  Tori  King. 

The  suigeon  was  80  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of 
Claude's  «ppearance,  and  so  surprised  by  the  words  he 
had  uttered,  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  could  do  nothing 
but  stiire  vacantly  about  him. 

Sixteen-String"  Jack  hastened  along  the  passage,  and 
opened  at  random  one  of  the  doors. 

He  looked  in,  but  the  apartment  was  empty. 
He  went  to  the  next,  and  here  he  found  Dick. 
•'  The  officers  are  close  behind  us  on  tin-  road."  he  snid, 
in  a  whisper.     "  Fly  I      Haste — haste  !     The   horses  are 
outside,  and  we  are  all  waiting  for  you !" 
Dick  was  in  a  dilemma. 

He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples,  and  strove  to  think. 
If  either  Maud  or  himself  remained  there,  they  would 
to  a  certainty   be  taken  prisoners  by  the  oflScera.    and 
-carried  back  to  Newgate. 

Then  the  surgeon  had  told  him  that  if  JIaud  wa«  moved 
the  worst  might  be  anticipated. 

But  seeing  that  either  wav  she  would  be  moved,  he  saw 
clearly  enough  it  was  best  that  he  should  take  her. 

"Lead  the  way.  Jack,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "I  wiD 
follow,  thonjih  the  risk  is  fearf«l." 

"  Not  so  great  as  remaining  behind,"  said  Jack. 
"  True !"  was  the  reply. 

And  as  he  spoke,  Dick  raised  Maud  in   his  arms,  and 
followed  Jack  to  the  front  of  the  inn. 
The  horses  were  there,  all  in  readineas. 
"What  can  all  this  mean?"  said  the  surgeon,  grasping 
the  landlady   by   the  arm.     "  What   is  it   all  alu>ut  ?     I 
can't  understand  it  I" 

Before  she  had  time  to  make  any  reply  the  highway- 
men sprang  upon  the  backs  of  their  horses,  and  started  off 
with  a  prodigious  clatter 

An  impulse,  which  they  could  not  resist,  compelled 
the  doctor  and  the  landlady  to  stand  at  the  door  and 
listen  until  the  sounds  made  by  the  horses'  hoofs  had 
died  awav. 

Then  they  were  abont  to  close  the  door,  when  the  same 
sound  reached  their  ears,  but  from  the  opposite  direction. 
They  stood  still  and  waited. 

In  a  short  time  the  police  officers,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced on  the  r^ad,  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene. 

Finding  the  mn  was  open,  and  that  people  w«>re  stand- 
ing about,  thet'  resolved  to  pull  up,  iv  order  to  ask 
whether  anythii^  had  been  seen  of  the  bigU-warmen. 

Accordingly,  tae  leader  rode  up  close  to  the  I  jnt  door, 
ao'i  said :  « 

"  We  are  otfleera  in  pursuit  ol  the  noMriooA  hlghway- 
D^e'^  Dick  Turpin  and  his  gang.  Have  yon  oeen  anything 
of  ihem  ?  They  are  mounted  on  four  horses,  and  one  ia 
carrying  a  woman — a  prisoner  they  have  rescued  from 
Ke'vgato !" 

"  Why — why,"  exclaimed  the  doctor  and  the   landlady 
Ui  a  breath.  "  they've  been  here  for  ever  so  long  !" 
"  Soasi  h»re  1     Do  yoa  /aoan  they  stopped  ?" 


"  Yea,  certainly  I* 

"  Then  why  did  yon  not  detain  theia  f 
"  We  did  not  know  who  they  were  1" 
"  And  where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  They  set  off  at »  gallop  along  the  road  I"  repIJed  tb#. 
landlady. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  they  left  this  inn  P" 
"Only  a  few  minutes;  the  sound  of  their  hcrsies'  feet- 
has  only  just  died  away !" 

"  Then  forward,  my  lads  I"  cried  the  chief  ofiioeff.  •'  Tuia 
i»  oetter  news  than  I  expected  to  i-eceive  I  Forward — 
Jorrrard !  %Vhip  and  spur,  and  we  shall  have  them  yet  I" 
Meanwhito  the  highwaymen  had  galloped  on,  and 
coming  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  they  allowed  their  horsea 
to  ascend  it  at  a  gentle  pace,  believing  that  in  the  end 
they  should  gain  time  by  doing  so. 

"  Maud,"  said  Dick,  bending  down  over  her,  "  are  you 
better?" 

"  Tes,  much  better — much  better  I    But — — " 
"Put  what?" 
"  I  feel  very,  very  faint" 

"  No  doubt  Wait  a  moment — I  will  con.sait  with  my 
comrades." 

Turning  round  in  the  saddle,  in  order  to  address  his 
companions,  he  said : 

"  1  don't  want  to  gallop  a  yard  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Let  us  try  to  throw  them  off  the  scent.  And 
then  the  question  comes.  Where  shall  we  go  to  ?  What 
place  is  there  that  will  afford  us  secure  safety  for  a  time  ? 
Maud's  life  imperatively  demands  it" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  do  to  return  to  the  Chase," 
said  Tom  King.  "  I  shoiild  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  is 
not  well  watched  at  every  point" 

"  But  what  other  place  is  there?"  said  Turpin.  "  I  am 
too  excited  to  think.  Is  there  no  other  place  you  can 
suggest  ?" 

"  There  is  Epping  Forest,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  that's 
at  no  great  distance  from  here.  It's  a  huge  place,  and,  if 
we  once  gained  its  inmost  recesses,  I  think  we  might  bid 
our  foes  defiance.     What  say  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  could  please  mo  better,"  replied  Turpin.  "  It 
is  the  very  place.  To  Epping  Forest,  my  friends.  Tha* 
shall  be  our  residence  for  a  time.  As  you  say,  I  believe 
when  there,  we  can  set  the  police  oflScers  at  defiance." 

'  Onward,  thou  t"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  have  breasted 
the  hill  now,  and  I  know  evei-y  inch  of  g'*:,iiti  between 
this  and  Epping.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  there 
straight." 

There  was  a  long,  gently-sloping  descent  from  the  t<'p 
of  the  hill,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  highwaymen  fltw 
down  it  was  truly  amazing. 
At  length  Tom  King  cried : 
"Halt!" 

They  all  pulled  up. 

"  That  has  given  us  the  start  I  rather  think,"  be  eiia. 
"  Mow,  then,  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  within  bearng 
of  our  foes,  or  not" 

So  speaking,  he  slipped  off  his  horse,  and  lay  at  fuU 
length  upon  the  road,  pressing  his  ear  close  to  the  eaih. 
He  listened  intently  for  several  moments. 
Then,  rising  and  tmocking  the  dust  from  his  appare,  he 
said: 

"All's  well;  I  can  hear  nothing  whatever  of  tiem. 
They  must  be  a  long  way  off.  Now  follow  me  dowi  this 
lane.  It  is  bo  narrow,  that  they  will  never  think  wehave 
turned  dovra  it" 

He  sprang  into  the  s&ddle  as  he  spoke. 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  Turpin's  tongue  to  say:  'What 
lane  ?"  for  he  could  see  none,  when  Tom  King  turied  his 
horse's  head  and  passed  between  two  tall  tre«« 

The  others  followed,  and  to  their  surprise  they  so  tv  an 
excet-dingly  narrow  Ian*-— *carcely  wide  enough  b  allow 
the  passage  of  cm«  vehicle — which  wound  througl  a  kind 
of  preserve  or  plantation. 

The  darkness  was  intense,  and  the  trees  g^ew  u  such  a- 
manner  that  anyone  in  the  roadway  at  night  woud  never 
notice  the  narrow  gap  between  them,  they  seeoed  one 
solid  mass. 

Trusting  more  to  the  sagacity  of  their  horse  than  to 
their  own  powers  of  vision,  the  highwayma  pressed- 
onwards  at  good  speed,  of  course  not  so  rapidy  as  upon 
the  broad  high-road. 

"  This  is  a  private  road,"  said  Tom  King "  and  one' 
wticb  we  have  no  right  to  be   upon ;  it  leaduo  tb*  back 
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•erf  *  is-rp^o  mviBioii,  which  is  sarrouuded  bj  spacious 
jgronnda." 

"No  matter,"  BaJd  Oiande,  "it  has  answered  our  pur- 
foee  admirably." 

"  You  are  right,  for  It  is  the  noarost  way  to  th«  place 
we  want  to  reach.  There's  a  gate  beyond,  aud  theq,  if  we 
keep  steadily  across  the  meadows,  we  shall  -"o^h  the 
forest  in  something  less  than  half  an  hour." 


"  We  are  in  luck,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Chance  tsa 
guided  us  to  the  very  spot  we  wished  to  reach." 

"  It  seems  so,"  said  Turpin.  "  Hasten  forward,  and 
explore  that  place  while  I  endeavoor  >  restore  Mau(^  to 
oouRcionsness. 

He  placed  her  gently  down  upon  the  soft  turf  aa  he  spoke. 

Not  the  least  signs  of  animation  could  he  behold,  and 
'  but  for  the   faint  fluttering   he  felt   beneath   his   finger* 


Tom  King's  wcrd*  were  proved  to  be  pertectly  corweci.  |  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  breast,  h»  would   have 


By  taking  the  occi«e  he  had  mentioned,  they  came  ia 
■digb't  of  Epping  Forest  in  little  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Dick  welcomed  the  sight  of  the  huge  trees  gladly,  and 
he  increased  his  speed. 

Maud  was  again  unconscious  and  icy  ool<i. 

He  was  full  of  terror  on  her  account  tind  it  was  a  potri- 
tive  relief  to  him  when,  at  lengih,  he  found  himself 
galloping  rapidly  along  a  wide,  open  gltide  in  the  old 
forest 

They  had  heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  police  oflScers 
Jiinoe  they  quitted  the  high-road,  and,  therefore^,  not  with- 
out reason,  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopo  that  thev 
t)ad  been  entirely  sacoessful  ii^  throwing  them  off  tosir 
vaok 


CHAPTER   DOLVIU 

Ttta     HIGItWATMEN     DETERMINB     TO      TAKR       VT      THEIR 
QUABTKKS  Hi  THK  CAVK  JS  EI'flNO  i^OKKST. 

■•'Halt,"  cri»id  Dick  Turpi  a,  when  they  had  penetrated 
«ome  di.stance  into  ihe  foru^r — "  hall !  Now.  ray  friends, 
we  are  safe,  and  I  am  full  of  alarm  on  Mii;Ad°s  account." 

"No — no,"  said  Tom  King,  "let  us  not  pause — a  few 
minutes  more  can  surely  make  no  difference,  and  vou  will 
Admit  that  the  further  we  get  into  the  forest  the  Letter  it 
will  N?!" 

"  We  are  safe  enough  here,  1  think." 

"  I'erhaps  so — perhaps  not.  We  can't  make  sure  that 
we  have  entirely  battled  our  etiomins.  For  once,  be 
guided  by  me.  Now  that  we  are  in  the  sAddlei,  let  us  push 
on,  and  get,  if  possible,  into  the  very  bi^an  of  the  'orxst." 

"Agreed!"  said  Turpin.  "Load  uo,  nad  make  good 
speed — it  will  at  least  obviate  the  necesi^ity  of  auothdr 
removal." 

"  It  is  the  best  in  H^^ry  respi^ct !"  responded  To«' ;  and 
after  one  glanct-  upwards  ai  the  stars,  he  led  the  way  atoug 
«nother  open  ^iHilt^. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  trees  grew  so  closely 
together  and  the  undergrowth  was  so  dense  and 
luxuriant  that  it  became  impossible  to  proceed  further  on 
horseback. 

In  consequence  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  commingling 
above,  dense  darkness  prevailed  aii  round  the  spot,  m'«k- 
tng  their  progress  still  more  difficult. 

Dismounting,  however,  Tom  tmid  : 

"  This  is  by  no  means  a  comfortable  place  to  stay  in ; 
there  are  many  better  in  the  old  forest.  Look,  here  seems 
to  be  what  at  some  distant  date  was  a  imrniw  footpath — 
doubtless  it  will  lead  us  somewhere.     Follow  me  I" 

With  all  his  anxiety,  not  even  DickTurpiu  was  desirous 
to  remain  where  they  had  halted  on  this  on-asion. 

The  ground  beneath  their  feet  wao  soft  and  swampy, 
■and  a  peculiar  odour  hupg  about  that  was  particularly  '^is- 
«greeable  to  the  senses. 

Tom  King  went  firet,  leading  his  honte  by  the  briille. 

r>ick  surrendered  Black  Bess  to  the  cure  of  Claude 
Duval,  and,  raising  Maud  in  his  anna,  follow  i»l  h>ji  old 
friend. 

After  following  the  devious  windings  of  the  footpath 
among  the  trees  for  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards, 
the  highwaymen  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open  space 
•bout  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

From  the  time  they  entered  the  pat:hway  tlie  gn/aud  nad 
had  an  upward  tendency,  so  that  the  open  space  we  have 
just  mentioned  was  of  considerable  elevation 

After  giving  one  glance  around  thera,  ejaculations  o/ 
«iirprise  and  pleasure  burst  simoltaneously  from  the  lipe 
•«f  ail. 

Half  hidden  by  tne  trees  was  a  large  piece  of  rock, 
■which  jutted  np  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  one  aide  of  this  rock  was  a  kind  of  recess,  which,  to 
jndg*  bf  appeantnoee,   was  evidently   the   entrance  to  * 


believed  that  she  was  dead. 

The  feeble  pulsation  of  her  heart,  however,  inspired 
him  with  hope. 

He  chafed  her  cold  hand«  between  his  own,  ar>d  caJled 
upon  her  by  name. 

But  without  result. 

At  this  moment  the  three  highwaysien  rotamod  with 
satisfaction  legibly  imprinted  on  their  couutouancos. 

" Here  is  an  excellent  cave,"  they  exclaimed — "a  kind 
of  natural  hollow  in  the  rock !  It  will  screen  us  from 
observation,  and  protect  as  from  the  weather ;  nothing 
could  be  better  I" 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,**  said  Dick,  "  for  Maud's  sake 
especially ;  at  the  least,  she  will  require  careful  atteittioa 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"  Stay,"  said  Tom  King.  "  You  require  water — that 
will  recover  hei  'rom  her  swoon." 

"  I  do  want  water,"  ••id  Turpin :  "  but  where  is  it  to  be 
obtained  ?" 

"  Tf  I  mistake  not,  I  heard  a  trickling  sound  when  near 
the  opening  of  the  cave.  Wait  a  moment — I  will 
see." 

Tom  hastened  off,  and  found  that  he  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. 

From  the  side  of  the  rock  a  tiny  jet  of  water  issued, 
which  fell  into  a  hollow  in  the  rock  beneath,  where  ther» 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  clear,  cold  fluid. 

Tom  glanced  around  him  for  some  object  which  would 
serve  to  carry  the  water,  aud  perceived,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, a  large  and  curiously-shaped  shell. 

To  pick  it  up,  fill  it  with  wat^sr,  and  to  carry  it  to  Dick 
Tnrpin  took  him  but  a  moment. 

The  cold  water  quickly  revived  Maud,  and,  opening  her 
eyes,  she  pronounced  herself  already  binter. 

"  Let  me  lie  still,  if  you  can,"  she  said.  "  That  is  all  1 
desire,  and  then  I  doubt  not  I  shall  soon  recovur.  But 
the  ofBcers — where  are  they  ?" 

The  sudden  remembrance  of  her  foes  caused  her  to 
start  and  look  anxiously  around  her. 

"Fear  nothing."  said  Turpin  ;  "  they  have  lost  sight  of 
us  altogether.     We  are  now  in  Epping  Forest." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  King  ;  "  and,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  very 
heart  of  it.  Yonder  is  a  cave,  which  will  serve  as  a  place 
of  refuge.  1  don't  believe  anyone  saw  us  enter  the  forest. 
It  is  a  huge  place,  as  you  know  full  well,  and,  even  if  the 
oflScors  knew  we  were  concealed  in  it,  it  would  be  a  work 
of  weeks  and  monthfl  to  discover  us." 

This  was  probably  true,  for  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  Epping  Fc/est  was  at  least  four  times  the  size  that 
it  is  now. 

Every  yeai,  indeed,  the  noble  mass  of  trees  diminishes, 
and  in  a  short  time  Epping  Forest  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  unless  vigorous  •t<;ps  are  taken  to  prevent  its 
demolition. 

Strong  wooden  fences  cross  and  recroes  it  in  every 

•  direction.    Not  a  day  passes  but  some  spot  is  railed-in 

'  from  the  rest,  so  that  even  now  only  a  few  places  remain 

where  the  public  are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  glades 

and  among  the  trees. 

Yet  the  cave  we  have  just  spoken  of  still  remains,  and 
still  is  known  as  "  Turpin's  Cave." 

Even  now  it  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
measuring  from  Epping  to  Lea  Bridge,  and  is  situated 
about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  village  of  Loughton. 

It  served  Dick  Turpin  well  on  an  after  occasion,  aa  will 
be  described. 

We  have  seen  that  his  first  discovery  of  it  was  most 
fortunate. 

Claude  Dv  ral  attended  to  the  horses,  and  Dick  Turpin 
was  pleased  to  find  that  Maud  was  much  better  than  h« 
Lad  dared  to  hope. 

A  marked  change  was  visible  so  soon  as  ever  she  was 
assured  that  her  Ifusband,  his  friends,  and  herself  wers 
all  in  safety. 
After  the  lapse  of  •  short  time,  she  was  carried  to  tb* 
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OBTCi,  where  »  rade  kind  of  conch  had  been  prepired  ^th 
•Qch  materials  as  oamd  to  hand. 

A  fire  wa3  lighted,  and  soino  game  killed. 

A  hearty  breakfast  was  then  made  by  the  four  highway- 
meiL,  which  Was  very  walcoine  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night. 

Leaving  one  to  watch  while  the  others  slept.,  the  day 
was  passed  away,  and  by  nightfall  they  had  to  »  5™** 
extent  recuperated  themselves.  ^ 

Maud  slept  heavily,    and   Dick  at  frequent  intervals 

ured  a  quantity  of  cold  spring  water  over  the  bandaged. 

He  knew,  by  eiperienc*,  that  this  simple  means  was 
.joout  as  efBcacious  as  any  for  preventing  intlammation — 
ihat,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  to  fear. 

The  hemorrhage  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  healing 
procass  would  doubtless  go  on  rapidly  and  well,  provided 
♦here  was  no  inflammatory  action. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time,  they  had  not  heard  a 
flingle  sound  to  inspire  them  with  alarm,  so,  with  good 
reason,  our  friends  indulged  in  the  belief  that  they  had 
completely  baffled  their  foes,  and  that  they  were  in  entire 
ignorance  of  their  whereabouts. 

While  seated  around  the  fire  after  the  evening  meal,  the 
highwaymen  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
future  proceedings. 

"For  the  present,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "having  reached 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  secure  hiding-place,  it  is  manifestly 
our  best  course  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  some  length  of 
time  to  come." 

Tom  King  nodded,  to  show  that  this  was  just  his  own 
)pinion. 

"  What  we  have  dons,"  continued  Dick,  "  will  raise  no 
slight  commotion,  rest  assured  of  that ;  and,  although  we 
have  been  so  fortunate  hitherto,  it  is  my  belief  that  if  either 
or  all  of  us  ventured  out  upon  any  one  of  the  roads  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  we  should  inavit&bly  bf*  cap- 
tared." 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  said  Claude. 

"  But  we  have  many  strong  reasons  for  remaining," 
continued  Dick.  "  First,  there  is  Maud ;  then  Jack  is 
wounded,  and  if  he  keeps  quiet  so  much  the  better ;  we 
fcre  all  exhausted  and  completely  worn  out.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  we  stay  here  for  some  time  to  come,  until, 
in  fact,  our  enemies  have  got  tired  of  watching  fcr  us  and 
despair  of  making  &  capture.  ' 

There  was  too  much  sound  sense  about  this  advice  for 
it  to  be  disregarded. 

Dick's  proposal,  therefore,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  for  several  days  was  carefully  earned  out. 

Each  morning  showed  a  perceptible  improvement  in 
Maud's  condition. 

As  for  the  highwayman,  tliey  lived  peaceably  and  plea- 
santly enough,  occupying  their  time  chiefly  with  shooting 
birds,  which  supplied  them  with  food. 

After  the  excitements  they  had  lately  gone  through,  this 
rest  was  pleasant  enough,  and  all  enjoyed  it. 

As  may  be  imagined,  however,  on  many  occasions  con- 
ferences were  held  about  the  future. 

They  knew  that  they  could  not  always  exist  in  that 
place. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Tom  King  said : 

"The  proposition  you  made,  captain,  some  long 
time  ago  must  not  be  overlooked.  Even  putting  a  life  in 
the  forest  at  the  best,  the  other  would  be  far  preferable." 

''  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Turpin.  "  I  had  not 
forgotten  it.  It  is  strange  what  diSiculties  we  have  had 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  design." 

"But  I  think  they  are  all  overcome  now,"  said  Claude. 
"  I  cannot  think  of  any.  If  we  wait  here  until  the 
country  is  quiet,  we  can  then  communicate  with  either  Tom 
i.^avis  or  old  Mathew,  and  place  in  their  hands  the  money 
we  have  buried." 

"  True,"  answerea  Turpin :  "  that  will  be  quite  sutflcient 
tor  oar  purpose." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Tom  King,  "  seme  stops  ougbt 
to  be  takitn  in  this  matter  at  once." 

"  Not  y«t,  Tom — not  yet." 

"  Bu.  Consider  a  moment.  We  have  alrea-  *i'  been  hei-e 
for  a  length  of  time,  Sixteen-String  Jack  i/  well,  and 
Maud  is  in  a  fair  way  ai  recovery.  Surely  the  alarm 
TOUsf,  to  a  great  degree,  have  subsided." 

"  Notwithstanding  ail  that,"  said   Turpm,   "it  ia   too 
Boon." 
**  I  think  not ;  for,  when  Tom  Davis  reooivea  the  money,  ( 


aoou)  time  will  certainly  elapse  before  ha  is  able  to  find  « 
•uitdble  place ;  and  before  all  the  preliminaries  ars 
aminged,  during  that  time  we  must  perforce  remain  wherv 
we  are.  So  I  think,  if  the  business  is  commenced  imme- 
diately, we  shall  find  everything  arranged  bj  •-ooui  the 
time  when  we  shall  desire  to  quit  this  place."  ' 

This  proposition  of  Tom  King's  waa  provocative  o" 
much  discussion. 

Long  into  the  hours  of  that  night  tht)  highwaymen  sat 
weighing  the  matter  over  and  considering  it  in  every  pos- 
sible aspect. 

To  follow  them  would  be  tedious ;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  eventually  it  was  decided  that  Tom  King  wa'- 
right. 

It  was  still  further  arranged  that  to  Tom  King  shoui.i 
be  entrusted  the  task  of  proceeding  to  Enfield  Chase 
unburying  the  gold,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Tom. 
Davis. 

The  succeeding  night,  if  it  proved  to  be  a  dark  one, 
was  decided  upon  for  the  enterprise. 

Such  being  the  case,  Tom  lay  down,  and  took  all  tbft 
rest  he  possibly  could,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  hia 
undertaking. 

He  was  fully  conscious  that  it  was  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  danger,  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  certainly  be  better  that  he  should  be  in  ^aU  pos- 
session of  all  his  physical  energies. 


CHAPTER  DCLEX. 

TOM   KINO    SETS    OUT   UPON    HIS    DANGEROUS    KNTERPRI8B 

Night  at  length  closed  in. 

It  was  dark  and  cold. 

Large  masses  of  clouds  piled  themselves  upon  the 
horizon,  and,  before  the  sun  had  set,  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  entire  firmament. 

But  the  huge  mass  was  in  rapid  motion,  although  it  re- 
quired a  keen  eye  to  detect  it,  for  it  was  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals that  any  break  was  seen. 

A  piercing  wind,  that  came  in  short  and  fitful  gusts 
moaned  among  the  tree-tops,  which  clashed  together  as 
they  were  shaken  to  and  fro. 

Then  the  wind  would  cease,  and  drops  oi  rain  would 
fall. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  indication  of  a  squally,  tem- 
pestuous night. 

All  these  element#J  signs,  which  would  have  d'^ruayed 
an  ordinary  traveller,  were  observed  by  Tom  King  with 
pleasure  and  delight. 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  suit  his  purpoas 
than  such  a  night  as  that  promised  to  be. 

He  felt  assm-ed  no  persons  would  be  abroad  if  they  could 
possibly  get  indoors. 

He  bad  some  difficulty  in  curbing  his  impatience  so  a« 
to  wait  until  the  night  was  tolerably  well  advanced  before 
he  set  out. 

At  last,  however,  the  wished-for  hour  came. 

Bidding  Turpin  farewell,  for  the  captain  remained  in 
the  cave  with  Maud,  Tom  King,  leading  his  herse  by  the 
bridle,  and  followed  by  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  left  the  enclosure,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest. 

His  two  comrades  accompanied  him  until  he  was  able  to 
mount  his  horse. 

They  then  bade  him  farewell,  and  Tom  King  rode  on 
alone. 

He  pushed  on  at  good  speed  Ut  get  clear  of  the 
trees. 

He  had  been  in  the  forest  quite  long  euougn  ro  be  tired 
of  it,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  an  adventure. 

Scarcely  a  thought  of  danger  entered  his  miml 

He  had  the  prudence,  however,  to  emei-gt-  :rom  the 
forest  stealthily,  and  to  reconnoitre  weU,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  cover  of  the  trees. 

It  was  not  possible  to  see  to  any  great  disiiinoe,  but  he 
found  all  around  him  stiU  and  quiet. 

His  horse,  after  such  an  unusually  long  rests  was  foil  oC 
spirits,  and  the  moment  the  highwayman  ri;las<}d  the 
reins,  bounded  off  at  a  swift  gallop. 

Tom's  breast  was  fiUed  with  exultation,  and  tie  coiiM 
have  shouted,  so  much  were  his  spirits  elated. 

"  1  will  not  onJv  do  all  that  I  have  promised  to-'ii^sht" 
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ha  said,  meutally,  "  but  I  will  have  an  adventure,  and 
find  out  what  has  been  going  on  while  we  have  been  in 
the  forest." 

Tom  did  not  hesitate  about  his  course. 

He  made  his  way  in  a  direct  line  acrosn  the  country  to 
Enfield  Chase,  his  intention  being,  first  of  all,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  money  that  was  buried  there. 

Great  caution  would  be  necessary,  for  his  enemies 
might  be  suspicious  that  he  was  lurking  in  the  vicinity. 

Among  the  trees,  howeyer,  it  was  easy  to  bafl3e  pur- 
suit, and  Tom  King  was  so  thoroutjhly  well  acquainted 
with  every  inch  of  ground  that  he  was  quite  confident 
he  should  ba  able  to  reach  the  little  dell  by  the  nearest 
course. 

According  to  his  favourite  plan,  he  avoided  all  beaten 
roada,  and  took  hia  way  over  the  meadows,  heedless  of 
all  the  obstacles  he  met  with. 

At  that  time  the  distance  from  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest  to  the  borders  of  Enfield  Chase  was  very  trifling. 

No.  141— Black  Bess. 


But  between  the  two  places  ran  the  great  north  road 
leading  from  London  to  York. 

This  Tom  would  have  to  cross ;  and  when  he  found 
he  was  approaching' it,  he  slackened  his  pace  and  ad- 
vanced with  caution. 

Tliat  road  probably,  above  all  others,  would  bo 
closely  watched  and  guarded  by  his  foes. 

Nevertheless,  if  ever  so  good  a  look-out  was  kept,  it 
would  bequite  possible  for  him  to  crossover  uuperceived, 
provided  he  took  the  precaution  to  reconnoitre  carefully. 

A  tall  hedgerow,  dividing  two  meadows,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  highway,  afforded  him  an  excellent 
cover. 

Keeping  close  under  the  shadow  which  it  cast,  he 
bent  his  head  well  down  on  hia  horse's  neok  and  crept 
slowly  forward. 

At  length  he  reached  its  extremity,  and  found  that  he 
was  only  separated  from  the  high-road  by  another  hedge. 

Dismounting  and  holding  the  reins  in  his  hand,  he  crept 
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ap  the  little  embankment  forming  the  eirle  of  a  wat(>r- 
eourse,  and  peered  through  the  twigs. 

The  road  beyond  he  could  see  dimly  and  iadJsiiaotb. 

No  person  was  upon  it  certainly. 

He  listened. 

lie  started,  but.  instantly  reeoyering  hiinwell,  lie'>iat- 
lered  : 

"  It  was  fortunate  1  stopjjed  and  did  not  oonfinne  my 
heafilong  course — the  patrol  is  coming." 

The  steady  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  proceeding  at  u.  walk- 
ing pace,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

For  a  time  Tom  was  puzzled  to  decide  from  which 
direction  the  sound  came. 

At  one  moment  it  would  seem  to  come  from  rne  «<'.u'h, 
and  then  from  the  north. 

It  was  odd  that  Tom  should  be  thus  puzzled,  for  he  was 
well  practised  in  such  matters. 

At  least  a  moment  elapsed  before  he  c^me  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  the  matter. 

"  Two  troops  are  approaching  this  spot,"  ho  said  to  him- 
self— "  that's  the  secret  I  will  wait  and  see  what  happens 
next." 

Louder  and  louder  came  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofa. 
and  then  the  jingling  of  accoutrements  rose  on  the  uisM 
air. 

"  Dragoons,  as  I  expected,"  said  Tom. 

On  they  came,  steadily  and  slowly. 

Tom's  opinion  was,  judging  from  the  position  of  the 
two  troops,  that  they  would  meet  somewhere  near  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  concealed. 

This  expectation  was  fully  realised. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  two  stem  voices  cried  out : 
■'Halt!" — and  then,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  between  the 
interstices  of  the  hedgerow,  Tom  perceived  two  siuaU 
troops  of  light  dragoons,  each  numbering  about  a 
dozen. 

"Is  all  well?"  said  one  of  the  voices  that  had  'ried 
halt 

"Tes,  all  is  well"  was  the  reply  given  by  the  other. 

"  Curse  this  work  !"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  I  wish  my 
friends  had  thrown  their  money  into  the  street,  instead  of 
buying  me  a  commission.     Bah  !" 

"  It's  a  d — d  shame,"  returned  the  other,  "  that  soldiers 
and  gentlemen  should  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of 
dirty  police  officers !     I'm  sick  of  it.     I'll  sell  out !" 

During  this  speech,  several  murmurs  arose  from  the 
men  in  both  troops  of  a  character  that  showed  they  dis- 
liked their  extra  duty  quite  as  much  as  their  superiors. 

No  more  was  said,  however,  by  the  officers  in  command. 
Discipline  exerted  itself  over  them,  so  they  cried  out : 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks !  Right  about  face !  Quick 
march !" 

The  two  troops  faced  about  and  retraced  their  steps. 

Tom  paused  until  they  were  almost  out  of  hearing. 

Then  he  exclaimed : 

"Now  is  my  opportunity.  1  shall  get  clear  across  and 
over  the  meadows  long  before  they  can  reach  this  spot 
again." 

He  had  found,  while  leaning  against  the  hedge  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  soldiers,  that  there  would  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  forcing  a  passage  wide  enough  to 
allow  himself  and  his  steed  to  pass  tbcough. 

Accordingly,  he  set  about  this  at  once,  and  soon  had  a 
gap  large  enough  for  his  purpose. 

He  led  his  horse  through  and  walked  him  gently  across 
the  road. 

Fortunately  for  him,  tnere  was  on  tf««  other  side,  and 
almost  opposite,  a  wooden  ^t#  leading  iito  the  meadows. 

Tom  hastened  towards  it  but  found  it  was  locked. 

A  piece  of  rusty  iron  chain  and  a  little  padjocfc  tie  felt 
determined  should  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

Perceiving  a  large  round  stone  close  by,  he  lifted  it  up 
with  both  hands  and  dashed  it  with  full  force  against  the 
Vick,  which  wa,<  demolished  at  once. 

The  gate  creaked  a  little  way  open. 

Tom  entered  the  meadow  hastily,  and  cio««d  tbs  gate 
bihind  him,  for  already  he  could  hear  sounds  that  indi- 
cated the  return  of  the  patrol. 

Spnnging  into  the  saddle,  his  horse  darted  acroa  '  tke 
to'adow,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  Voet  to  sig^ht  ta  tfce 
darkness  that  prevailed  everywhere  aronnd. 

The  country  through  which  h*  had  aow  v  p  isa.  ia 
Wier  to  reach  his  destination,  waj?  rough  and  ru^  <■.!. 

Th«— ■    o^ere   few  habitations   in   th*  viwiwty,     and   xm 


broad  roads,  so  Tom  felt  that  he  could  proo^pd  with  oon- 
fidflnce  and  safety. 

When,  however,  he  perceived  lonraing  Wioro  him  in 
th«j  distance  the  huge  trees  which  then  stood  proudly  and 
nobly  in  Enfield  Chase,  he  paused,  for  he  felt  the  time  had 
oooie  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  procjed  with  cir- 
cumspection. 

He  considered  that  in  all  probai5ilit»  it.  was  kncwn  they 
had  of  late  been  taking  up  their  quarters  in  the  Chase. 

He  had  held  long  conversations  ivith  Claude  and  Jack 
upon  the  subject  who  had  told  him  how  they  had  left 
Gubbins  and  Kibble  secured  to  two  trees. 

It  wfl  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  which  took  place  upon  th<-ir  return  to  the 
Chase,  the  highwaymen  ouite  forgot  all  about  the  two  un- 
fortunate police  officers. 

It  was  their  intention,  upon  returning  from  the  Old 
Bailey,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  trees  and  ascertain 
whether  the  officers  were  still  bound  to  them  ;  but  Tur- 
pin's  strange  mnaner.  and  his  sudden  departure,  and  then 
equally  sudden  ptirsuit,  not  only  prevented  them  from 
carrying  out  their  resolve,  but  drove  it  completely  from 
their  minds. 

Therefore,  whether  Gubbins  and  Kibble  were  still  tied 
to  the  tree — whether  they  had  raanafred  to  release  them- 
selves— or  whether,  by  their  shouts  and  cries  for  aid,  they 
had  attracted  attention,  the  highwaymen  knew  not. 

The  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  that  difficulty  waa 
by  going  direct  to  the  trees. 

Tom  pondered  a  great  deal  over  this,  and,  considering 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  he  eventually  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  officers  had  managed  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Chase  would,  beyond  a  doubt  be 
carefully  and  closely  watched,  from  the  belief  that  th« 
highwaymen  were  secreted  somewhere  in  it. 

"  I  will  enter  the  Chase  at  the  most  difficult  part," 
muttered  Tom  King,  "that  part  which,  above  all  others, 
they  would  expect  me  to  avoid ;  then,  as  soon  as  I  ana 
fairly  under  the  trees,  I  will  make  my  way  direct  to  the 
place  which  Claude  and  Jack  described." 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Chase  stood  • 
spacious  and  suK^tantially-built  mansion,  surrounded  by 
large  grounds,  which  were  carefully  screened  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  by  high  brick  walls. 

These  grounds,  Tom  knew,  opened  upon  the  Chase,  and 
this  was  the  route  he  had  detennlned  upon  taking,  despite 
the  risk  he  ran  of  being  seen  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mansion. 

Believing  this  to  be  a  trifling  danger,  Tom  King  crept 
close  along  beneath  one  of  the  high  walls  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  until  presently  he  came  to  a  stout  oak  fence, 
between  four  and  five  feet  in  height. 

Over  this  he  made  his  horse  leap,  and  then  he  found 
himself  in  the  Chase,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
spot  he  wished  to  reach,  which  was  situated  in  the  south- 
ern portion. 

However,  he  set  off  at  a  gentle  trot  taking  his  way 
through  the  numerous  glades,  and  passing  round  all  the 
thickets  and  dense  masses  of  undergro-wth,  instead  of 
forcing  his  passage  through  them. 

At  length  he  paused. 

"  This  must  be  somewhere  near  the  spot,"  tie  exclaimed 
— "yes,  surely  this  is  it." 

Tom  looked  carefully  around  him  as  well  as  the  dark- 
ness would  permit  and,  from  the  minute  description  he 
had  received  from  his  two  comrades,  he  felt  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  had  arrived  at  the  identical  spot 

All  around,  however,  was  perfectly  silent  nor  could  his 
eyes  detect  anything  hut  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees. 

Alighting  from  his  horse,  he  examined  them  one  aftei 
another,  and  at  last  an  ejaculation  escaped  his  lips. 

Lying  near  the  two  trees  were  several  fragnieuts  of  t^»' 
rope" by  which  Gubbins  and  Kibble  had  been  bound. 

But  of  the  two  officers  themselves  not  the  least  t^%r 
rem»*i'>ed 

xtiey  Uad  completely  disappeared. 

"It  is  as  I  expected."  said  Tom  King,  "they  are  at 
liberty.  Whether  they  freed  themsel  res  or  were  freed  by 
others  matters  not  in  the  least  in  either  case  they  w»«l'' 
spread  the  information  tha.  we  were  here." 

Taking  every  care  and    precaution   he  could   think  ml, 
Tom  King  crept  through  the  trees  towards  the  little  deH 
H*  reached  it  in  safety , 
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Hm  'iswneil ;  out  save  the  clashing  of  the  branches  of 
tan  trees,  all  was  profoundly  still. 

The  wind  had  dropped,  and  now  niin  descendfJ  w  th 
gnaX  riolence. 

"  That  will  driye  all  to  take  shelter  I  rather  lar.o .,'' 
said  Tom,  drawing  his  cloak  around  him.  "  Now  for  the 
treasure." 

He  knew  p>^rfectly  well  where  the  money  harJ  l»-en 
buried,  an<.l,  remoTing  the  heap  of  stones  which  :iiArW*!} 
the  spot,  he  began  to  dig  hastily  with  his  sword. 

The  ground  was  soon  turned  up,  and  then  th«  tresejor© 
was  revealed. 

Altogether  it  represented  a  very  considerable  amouav  '- 
more  than  sufficient,  Tom  felt  convinced,  to  fulfil  all  thair 
requirements. 

He  bestowed  as  much  of  the  gold  about  his  own  person 
as  he  conveniently  could,  and  the  remainder  he  placed  in 
the  pockets  underneath  the  flaps  of  his  saddle. 

Having  removed  the  whole  amount,  he  carefully  filled 
fsi  the  earth  and  replaced  the  stones,  so  that  there  should 
be  as  little  signs  of  the  earth  having  been  disturbeil  as 
possible. 

By  the  time  these  preparations  were  completeii  the  night 
was  considerably  advanced. 

The  rain,  which  had  descended  so  violently,  was  but  a 
shower,  and  now  showed  sig^s  of  rapid  abatement. 

But  the  wind  rose  again,  and  blew  with  unpleas«.nt 
force,  so  that  the  weather  was  scarcely  less  disagreeable 
than  it  had  been. 

There  would  be  little  more  than  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tom,  hand  him  the  money,  and  return  to  the  cave 
in  Eppiug  Forest,  even  supposing  that  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruptions on  his  way. 

But  Tom's  heart  was  light  enough,  and  the  spint  of  ad- 
venture strong  within  him. 

He  was  delighted  to  think  he  had  succeeded  so  far  and 
so  well. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  he  considered  his  enemies 
had  given  him  no  trouble  whatever. 

Once  again  he  mounted  his  steed,  and,  after  having 
carefully  reconnoitred,  he  ventured  to  emerge  from  the 
trees  into  the  open  country. 

An  hour's  gallop  across  the  country  would  take  him  to 
the  house  where  Tom  resided  in  Camden  Town,  then  a 
small  viUage  lying  quite  away  from  London. 

Thia,  however,  would  doubtless  prove  a  more  danger- 
ous route  than  that  which  he  had  previously  taken,  for 
the  closer  he  drew  to  the  metropolis  the  more  vigfilautly 
were  all  the  roads  guarded  by  police  officem  nv*  dra- 
goons. 

CHAPTER   DCLX. 

TOM    KWO     MEETS    WITH    AN    INTERRUPTION     ON     HIS   WAT 
TO  PAT  A   VISIT  TO  TOM    UAVIS. 

Satisfird  that  the  coast  was  clear,  Tom  just  grazed  his 
steed's  flank  with  his  spur,  and  set  forward  at  a  greater 
speed  than  was  exactly  safe,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

Ere  going  far,  however,  Tom  found  hie  further  progress 
barred  by  another  high-road. 

He  paused,  just  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occhsIou. 

It  was  possible  that  he  might  have  galloped  clear  over 
it  without  danger,  but  then  there  was  a  risk. 

Ic  would  not  do  to  go  to  Tom  Davis's  house  with  a 
troop  of  officers  at  his  heels ;  and,  in  order  to  reacb  t^ere, 
he  would  have  to  cross  several  high-roads- 

For  aught  he  knew,  if  the  alanu  was  once  t^ivwn,  it 
would  oe  rapidly  transmitted  from  one  troop  U)  the  other ; 
and.  if  they  amalgamated  their  forces,  ho  would  staud  i^{ 
a  *ery  slight  chance  of  escape. 

S'ligntiy  parting  the  hedge,  he  listened  as  before  for  the 
tramp  ot  horses'  feet. 

but  all  was  still. 

^suddenly,  however,  the  silence  was  twoKcu  in  upon,  not 
by  the  sound  he  had  expected  to  hear,  but  by  Huother  of  a 
very  similar  character. 

This  was  ths  grating,  grinding  sound  produo^  ta  ihe 
rapid  revolution  of  wheels  over  the  miry  road. 

Tom  listened. 

"  A  travelling-carriage  and  four  hors***,"  he  murmured. 
"  What  a  speed  they  are  making !  Is  not  this  a  chance 
loY  »  glorious  €wlreniure?     Of  course  it  's.     Shall   I   cm- 


brace  it?  No,  I  think  the  danger  is  just  a  little  too  gieat. 
For  myself  I  don't  care,  but  I  am  entrusted  with  thjit 
which  belongs  to  my  comrades,  and  I  should  do  wrong  to 
wilfully  run  any  risk  of  losing  it  No,  whatever  this 
carriage  may  contain,  it  shall  pass  on  unmolested  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  will  have  an  adventure,  though,  to- 
night,  in  spite  of  all  circumstances,  but  it  shall  be  on  my 
return  to  the  forest,  after  I  have  surr-ndered  the  treasure 
to  the  keeping  of  Tom  Davis." 

At  the  precise  moment  when  Tom  arrived  at  this  deter 
mination  the  travelling-carriage  came  in  sight. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  hedge  of  a  couple  ot 
flashing  lights. 

Then  with  a  whirling  rush,  the  vehicle  swept  by. 

Just  as  it  passed  the  spot  where  he  was  concealed,  one 
of  the  windows  was  suddenly  broken  by  some  person 
within- 

The  crash  made  by  breaking  the  glass  was  quite  audible 
and  Tom  caught,  or  fancied  he  caught,  a  dim  and  indis- 
tinct gUmpse  of  a  female  face  at  the  carriage  window,  and 
also  of  a  man's  arm. 

A  low,  si20iiiier»d  shriek,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
stopped  by  the  sudden  placing  of  a  hand  before  the 
mouth,  next  reached  his  ears,  and  then  the  carriage  was 
gone. 

For  a  second  or  two  Tom  King  was  so  astonished  at 
this  strange  and  unexpected  incident,  that  he  stood  per- 
fectly still. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  determination,  he  broke  through 
the  hedge,  and  dragged  his  horse  after  him. 

Springing  into  the  saddle,  he  said,  half  aloud : 

"  There's  some  poor  defenceless  girl  in  danger  or  dis- 
tress, an'l,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  m^y,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  be  hs^  protector.  I  should  never  forf^ive  myself  if  I 
abandoned  her  to  her  fate." 

With  these  words,  and  without  any  further  considera- 
tion whatever,  Tom  King  hastily  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  galloped  off  along  the  highway  as  though  be 
was  not  running  the  slightest  risk  by  doing  so. 

But  Tom  was  always  the  champion  and  defender  of 
beauty  and  innocence. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  was  so  firmly  ounvinced 
that  the  female  of  whom  he  had  caught  such  a  transient 
glimpse  was  detained  in  the  carriage  against  her  will,  that 
he  lost  sight  of  every  other  consideration. 

Luckily  for  his  safety,  the  travelling-carnage,  after  con- 
tinuing along  the  high-road  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
suddenly  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  leading  in  the  very 
direction  Tom  wished  to  go. 

He  knew  the  lane  well,  and  was  aware  that  it  was  one 
but  little  used  by  travellers. 

That  there  should  be  any  dragoons  or  police  officers 
patrolling  it  was  extremely  unlikely,  so,  dismissing  all 
anxiety  from  his  mind,  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  overtake 
the  carriage. 

But,  travelling  at  the  speed  it  did,  this  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  succeeded 
in  placing  himself  abreast  with  the  horses. 

"  Pull  np,  coachman  !"  he  roared — "  pull  up !  Or,  as 
sure  as  you  hold  the  reins  in  your  hand.  I'll  send  a  bullet 
through  your  carcass !" 

The  coachman  paid  no  other  att«»ur.on  to  this  threat 
than  to  give  his  horses  a  smart  cut  with  the  whip. 

Then  Tom  hastily  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and 
fired  in  the  air  about  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  coachman's 
head. 

He  was  quite  sure  that  the  liullet  could  not  have  struck 
him,  yet,  nevertheless,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  coacLniaii 
utt«ired  a  howl,  and  fell  off  his  seat. 

He  came  down  with  quite  a  bang  upon  the  hard  road. 

Then  he  roUed  over  and  over  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  professional  tumbler,  and  finally  fel' 
with  a  loud  splash  into  a  deep  and  broad,  but  stagnant 
ditch  by  the  ro*dside. 

To  stop  the  horses  was  now  an  easy  -jnough  ta^slr  for 
Tom  King  to  accomplish,  and.  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  the  vehicle  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

One  window  of  the  carriage  was  thi-n  lei  down  with  * 
loud,  rattling  stmnd. 

"Villain! — rascal  I*"  cried  a  voice,  hoarse  with  rage 
"Who  are  you?  By  what  right  do  you  stop  ray  oar- 
riagi^  ?" 

Wht;ther  Tom  intended  to  make  any  rejjiy  I"  i  :>' 
sp-ech  w  doubtful. 
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At  any  rate,  before  he  could  do  so,  he  heard  a  faiut  and 
stifled  voice  exclaim : 

"  Help — helD  !^-oh,  pray  help  me !  Protect  ms  fi\)m 
this  man !" 

"  Ah,  yon  will  not  be  silent  ?"  said  the  male  occupaut 
ol  the  carriage.     "  Take  that,  then,  for  your  obatiuacy  i" 

The  sound  of  •  blow  followed. 

This  exasperated  Tom  King  to  the  utmost  degrew. 

Slipping  from  the  back  of  htfl  horse,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  ran  to  the  door  of  the  post-chaise. 

He  turned  the  handle,  and  then  the  door  was  violently 
dashed  open,  and  a  young  man,  richly  and  fashionably 
dressed,  sprang  into  the  roadway. 

There  was  an  air  of  distinction  about  him — a  haughti- 
ness in  his  atitude,  which,  combined  with  the  elegance  of 
his  apparel,  convinced  Tom  King  that  he  was  of  rank. 

The  young  nobleman — if  such  he  was  by  title — stopped 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  ground,  and  turned  his  back  to 
the  door  of  the  post-chaise. 

At  the  same  moment  he  drew  his  sword. 

Holding  it  before  him  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  he  cried, 
in  tones  of  the  greatest  rage : 

"Who  are  you? — by  what  right  do  you  bar  my  pas- 
sage ?     Begone,  and  be  thankful  I  have  spared  your  life  !" 

Tom  could  not  forbear  giving  utterance  to  a  light  laugh, 
which  seemed  to  change  the  nobleman's  rage  into  positive 
madness. 

"  You  hold  a  lady  prisoner  in  that  carriage  against  her 
will,"  said  Tom  King,  crossing  his  sword  over  that  of  the 
impetuous  young  man.  "  I  demand  her  instantaneous 
release !" 

"  1  have  no  words  to  waste  on  such  as  you  !"  cried  the 
young  nobleman,  with  unabated  rage.  "  I  hold  myself 
accountable  to  no  man  for  my  actions,  and  no  one  shall 
interfere  with  me,  except  at  the  peril  of  their  life !  You 
will  soon  see  how  I  shall  dispose  of  your  interference  !" 

So  saying,  the  young  man  commenced  a  desperate  at- 
tack upon  Tom  King,  and  our  friend  quickly  found  he 
should  have  some  diificulty  in  parrying  aU  the  thrusts 
that  were  made  at  him. 

In  an  instant  he  discovered  that  his  unknown  antago- 
nist was  a  more  accomplished  swordsman  than  he  had 
ever  encountered  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe  before. 

But,  a  sudden  thought  striking  him,  Tom  King  gave 
ground,  and  slowly  retreated  from  his  opponent. 

To  continue  the  conflict,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
young  nobleman  should  follow  him  up  v  and  in  doing 
this,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  compelled  to  remove 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle. 

Tom  wanted  to  draw  him  altogether  away  from  it,  and 
se  he  conYinued  to  retreat. 

Step  by  step  the  young  nobleman  followed  him  up  with 
great  vigour,  and  by  the  look  of  his  face  it  could  be  seen 
that  his  firm  determination  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict at  once. 

As  soon  as  he  imagined  he  had  gone  far  enough,  Tom 
stopped,  and,  after  parrying  a  few  thrusts,  began  to  move 
round  in  a  kind  of  circle. 

He  continued  this  manoeuvre  until  his  back  was  turned 
towards  the  door  of  the  carriage,  which  was  some  few 
yards  behind  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  gained  this  position  than  Tom  King 
revealed  his  motive. 

His  voice  was  full  of  exultation  as  he  cried : 

"  Now,  lady,  whoever  you  are,  alight  and  escape.  Fear 
nothing.  Your  abductor  shall  not  reach  yru,  except  over 
my  dead  body !" 

Tom  almost  paid  for  this  with  his  lifts 

While  speaking  he  had  ceased  to  keep  that  close  and 
vigilant  watch  upon  all  the  movements  of  his  adversary 
which  was  necessary  to  his  own  eaiety. 

He  slightly  changed  his  attitude,  and  by  good  fortune 
received  in  his  left  arm  the  thrust  which  had  been  siip«d 
at  his  heart. 

"  Beware !"  cried  the  young  nobleman  with  increasing 
fttriousness,  as  he  recovered  and  placed  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence — "  beware,  I  say !" 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  words  were  aadressed  to 
the  lady  in  the  carriage. 

If  so,  however,  she  paid  no  attention  to  thesK.  tea  a 
Blight  girlish  figure  sprang  into  the  roadway. 

A  loud  growl  immediately  followed,   and  then  a  large, 
▼icious-looking  dog  also  jumped  out  of  the  caniage. 
The  young  girl — for  she  was  nothing  more — i^ter  run 


iiiiig  for  a  few   paces,   stopped   al^ruptly,  wtitin  sue  rorTiid 
the  savage  brute  was  in  pursuit  of  her. 

"  Beware  !"  cried  the  young  iiobleoian  again,  his  voice 
rising  high  above  the  clashing  of  the  steel.  "  If  you  go 
a  step  forward  that  dog  snail  tear  you  down!  Mind  het^ 
Venom — mind  her  !" 

These  words  were  spoken  to  the  dog. 

It  was  evident  the  animal  understood  Mieni,  for  it 
crouched  down  as  though  in  readiness  to  take  a  spring, 
and  showed  its  white,  glittering  teeth. 

Terrified  beyond  measure,  the  girl  paus^  in  her  flight. 

But  for  the  presence  of  this  animal  she  would  before 
have  shrieked  aloud,  or  attempted  to  escape  from  the  car- 
riage, but  her  abductor,  with  many  threats,  placed  the  dog 
on  the  opposite  seat,  and  assured  her,  if  she  either  moved 
or  spoke,  it  would  spring  at  her  throat. 

When  Tom  J»llcrd  out  to  her,  however,  she  believed  she 
had  a  protector  near,  and  so  disregarded  the  threat. 

But  now  she  was  afraid  to  move. 

It  took  Tom  out  ft  second  to  comprehend  the  whole 
state  of  affairs. 

"  Unmanly  brute !"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  his  an- 
tagonist.    "  I  could  not  find  words  to  express  my  disgust !" 

The  young  nobleman  did  not  reply. 

He  made  a  feint  and  then  a  thrust. 

With  great  difficulty  Tom  parried  it. 

For  the  tenth  of  a  second,   maybe,  the  young  noble-  ^ 
man  was  off  his  guard. 

Brief  as  was  the  time,  Tom  took  advantage  of  it. 

His  arm  was  already  shortened,  and  so  he  gave  a  sudden 
lunge  forward. 

Before  the  young  man  could  step  aside,  or  interpose  his 
own  blade,  Tom's  sword  entered  his  chest ;  and  such  was 
the  force  of  the  blow,  that  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  struck 
violently  against  him. 

With  a  yell  of  agony,  he  sprang  back,  and  then  sank 
down  upon  the  ground. 

Seeing  his  master  fall,  the  dog  turned,  in  an  instant, 
towards  Tom. 

He  sprang  at  him  like  some  wild  beast. 

But,  watching  for  an  opportunity,  our  friend,  by  one 
blow,  clove  the  animal's  skull  in  two. 

Having  wiped  his  sword  on  the  brute's  shaggy  coat,  he 
sheathed  it,  and  then  hastened  towards  the  young  girl, 
who,  he  could  see,  was  ready  to  faint  with  alarm. 

"  Save  me — save  me  !"  she  cried,  as  he  approached ; 
and  had  not  Tom  darted  forward  suddenly,  and  placed  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

"  Be  under  no  apprehensioH  now,"  he  said.  "  Tour 
abductor — for  such  1  take  him  to  be — cannot  harm  you 
now." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?    she  asked,  with  a  shudder. 

"  That  1  know  not.  If  he  is,  he  richly  deserves  his  late. 
However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Seek  your 
own  safety." 

"  Yes — oh,  yes ;  I  must  return  at  once.  My  friends  will 
be  full  of  alarm  on  my  account.  With  a  specious  tale, 
the  villain  allured  me  from  my  home ;  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  was  lost,  when  the  carriage  stopped." 

"  Come,  then !"  said  Tom  :  "  recover  yo'orself  as  well 
as  you  can.  We  must  leave  this  spot.  1  shall  be  in  con- 
siderable danger  if  I  linger." 

"But  where  shall  I  go  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  couid  accompany  you  home,"  said  Tom , 
"  but  that,  I  fear,  is  impossible.  Come  with  me,  how- 
ever, to  the  top  of  this  lane ;  you  will  then  be  in  the 
high-road.  That  high-road  is  now  patrolled  by  troops  of 
light  dragoons,  and  the  officer  in  command  will  see  that 
you  incur  no  further  danger." 

"Thanks — thanks!"  said  the  young  girL  "I  wltt 
follow  your  advice.  You  have  saved  me  from  a  fate  I 
shudder  to  th5nk  of.  Accept  this  trifling  gift  as  a  re- 
membrancer of  our  meeting  ;  and  although  I  cannot  now 
express  my  thanks,  yet  tell  me  your  name,  so  that  I  ni»y 
know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  preservatioa. 


CHAPTER  DCLXl. 

1^1   KIMO    RECKiyiR  smriE  IMPORTAliT  INTEIXIOBItCK,  ASD 
HANDS  OVKB  THE   MO»KT  TO   TOM   DAVIS. 

Whilk  epeakmg  these  words,  the  young  girl  drew  a  ring 
tt.nn  her  finger,  and  held  it  ont  at  arm's-length  towards 
the  highwayman 
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PLAN   SHOWING   THE  EXACT   SITUATION   OF  DICK    TTBPIN's  CAVB  IN  EPPING  TOREST. 

Distance  of  Cave  from  Loughton  Station,  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 


ilJIi 


BLACK  BESS  :  GO. 


'  I  accept  your  gift  with  great  pleasure,"  he  said,  mak- (  the   house   in    wWch    Davnia  Uved  from  the  ont, 
iii(?  a  bow,  "  and  I  will  always  wear  it  ia  remembrance  of    ing. 


you.  As  to  my  name,  never  mind  what  it  is ;  I  can't  tell 
you  my  real  ona,  nor  the  one  by  which  I  am  known. 
Therefore,  if  y m  desire  to  remember  me,  do  so  by  any 
name  which  your  fancy  may  suggest." 

This  speech  evidently  was  not  what  the  young  girl  ex- 
pected, for  she  drew  baok  from  Tom,  and  regarded  him 
with  slight  distrust. 

He  noticed  it,  but  affected  not  to  do  so. 

"  Come  !"  he  cried.  "  The  distance  to  the  high-road  is 
but  trifling,  and  when  once  you  reach  it,  you  will  be  in 
tiafety." 

The  girl  walked  on  beside  Tom  King  in  tjUence. 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged  until  the  end  of  the 
laue  was  reached. 

Tom  King  had  led  his  horse  by  ttie  bridle. 

Ho  paused,  and,  having  listened  for  an  instant,  said : 

"  Hark !  Can  you  hear  that  faint,  far-off  sound  ?  One 
ef  the  troops  1  spoke  of  is  approaching,  so  you  will  be 
safe — quite  safe.     And  now,  farewell.'" 

"  Whoever  you  are,"  said  the  young  girl,  impressively, 
"accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me." 

"  But  my  last  speech  was  not  so  candid  as  you  ex- 
pected," said  Tom  King,  interrupting  her.  "WeU,  bo 
matter  !  I  have  interfered  and  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  great  wrong.  Fox  me,  that  is  suflfcient.  And 
now,  farewell !" 

"Farewell!"  said  the  young   girl,    pressing  hia   hand 


tightly,  for  to  her  there  was   something  charming  in  the  j  literally  beset  with  my  foes." 


ing. 

This  entry  led  to  the  back  premises. 

"I  can't  do  better  than  put  my  horse  in  the  Vch 
garden,"  thought  Tom ;  "  there  will  be  much  less  dai,y-ur 
of  its  being  seen  there." 

Tom  adopted  this  plan  without  farther  consideratioi. 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  secured  the  reins  to  a  railiui?  and 
returned  to  the  front  of  the  house,  Tom  Davis  had  opened 
the  door. 

Tom  entered  quickly,  and  the  former  landlord  of  the 
"  Hand  and  Keys  "  produced  a  light. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said—"  is  it  you,  Tom  ?  I  though!  at  drsi  it 
was  the  captain." 

"No,  I  have  come  from  him  with  a  message." 

"I  have  been  expecting  ocw  for  a  loug  time.'  said 
Davis.  "I  iKtgan  to  fear  that  the  project  had  been  aban- 
doced." 

"Not  by  any  means.  I  have  brought  you  to-t)!pr|,t 
more  money  than  you  can  possibly  require  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  that,"  said  Davis,  his  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction.  "  I  long  once  more  to  have  an  inn  of 
my  own." 

**  No  doubt  yon  do." 

"Sit  down — sit  down,"  continued  Davis.  -'I  have 
some  homo-brewed  in  the  cellar,  and  we  will  drink  some 
of  it  before  we  part." 

"I  must  not  stay  long,"  said  Tom.  "  Whun  I  leave 
here,   I  have  an   hour's  ride  before  me.  and  the  road  i* 


mystery  that  appeared  to  hang  over  her  preserver, 
''farewell !  And  although  you  have  chosen  to  keep  your 
indentity  a  secret,  and  although  I  could  almost  guess  who 
you  are,  believe  me,  I  am  not  the  leas  grateful  on  that 
account.     Farewell !" 

Tom  did  not  speak  again,  but,  springing  into  the  saddle, 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  next  moment  had  trotted  off 
down  the  lane. 

The  troop  of  dragoons,  whose  approach  he  had  an- 
nounced, was  much  too  near  at  hand  to  be  either  safe  or 
pleasant. 

Tom  did  not  go  far  down  the  lane,  however.  He  felt 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  looking  upon  the  scene  of  his 
adventure  once  more ;  so  he  leaped  his  horse  over  a 
hedge,  and  continued  his  course  over  the  meadows. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  special  incident  which 
deserves  our  notice,  he  at  length  managed  to  reach  the 
village  of  Oamden  Town  without  being  seen  by  any  of 
his  foes. 

The  house  in  which  Tom  Davis  resided  was  one  of  a 
small  row  of  cottages  lying  some  little  distance  north  of 
the  village. 

It  was  a  retired,  out-of-the-way  spot,  and  when  Tom 
reached  it  the  hour  was  such  a  late  one  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest. 

Alighting  from  his  steed,  he  opened  the  little  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  passed 
through  it,  hia  horse  following  him. 

On  the  soft  mould  the  hoi-se's  hoofs  raised  no  sound, 
though  they  made  sad  havoc  with  the  flowers,  which 
Ellen  had  been  at  some  pains  to  cultivate. 

No  light  shone  from  any  of  the  windows,  and  from  this 
Tom  concluded  that  the  inmates  had  all  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  wake  them,  and  with- 
out making  any  noise  that  would  arouse  the  neighbours. 

After  hesitating  a  moment,  he  stufsiied  down  and  picked 
op  a  handful  of  gravel-stones  from  the  gardeu-path.  and 
threw  them  gently  against  one  ot  the  upper  windows. 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then  he  saw  some  white, 
moving  object  through  the  glass. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  window  was  openM. 

"  Hist  I"  said  a  voice,  which  oar  friend  recognised  at 
oace  as  belonging  to  Tom  Davis — "  who's  that  ?" 

Tom  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak  for  fear  his  voice 
flbouKl   reacn  otner  ears,  so  he  stepped  back  a  couple  of 
paces  and  raised  hifi  hat 
t  Dark  as  it  was.  Davis  recognised  him  instantly. 

'All  right,"  he  said ;  ■'  wait  five  minutes,  and  I  will  be 
with  you." 

Tool  nodded  iu  token  of  assent,  and  then  began  to  look 
aroun')  him  for  some  plaoe  where  he  could  dispose  ci  his 

••tO-'il. 

'Vhfv-   WM  an  arca«a  passage  or  entry  which  divided 


And  no  wonder.  There  has  been  a  pretty  oommotion 
over  your  late  exploits.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  how  you 
have  all  escaped  the  close  search  that  has  been  made  after 
you." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ellen  entered. 

Tom  King  was  much  struck  by  the  change  in  her 
appearance. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  long  time  had  elapsed 
since  he  saw  her  last. 

The  greeting  was  a  warm  one,  and  Tom  King  wa<* 
deluged  with  questions. 

To  these  he  answered  briefly,  and,  as  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  everything  that  has  occurred,  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  giving  his  replies. 

EUen  was  sent  down  into  the  cellar  for  the  home- 
brewed, and  then  Tom  King  emptied  his  pockets  of  the 
gold  he  had  crammed  into  them. 

Davis's  eyes  sparkled  when  he  beheld  so  much  wealth. 

"  Here  is  enough,"  he  said — "  quite  enough." 

"  I  have  much  more  in  the  pockets  under  the  flaps  of 
the  saddle,"  continued  Tom  King — "  much  more.  You 
must  understand  it  is  the  captain's  wish  that  you  should, 
if  possible,  purchaae  the  inn  out  and  out,  and  then  we 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  meddlesome  land- 
lord." 

"  I  understand  all  about  that.  StiU,  there  ia  more  tbau 
wiU  be  required." 

"  That  ia  my  impression,"  returned  Tom  King ;  "  if  so, 
you  can  easily  return  it.  And  now  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
what  has  taken  place  while  we  have  been  in  hiding." 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  You  are  the  first  person  1  have  addressed 
on  the  subject  since  we  rode  out  of  Lnudon." 

"  Taking  Maud  with  you,"  said  Da"-is.  "  Ah,  well — 
there's  one  thing  I  much  regret,  and  that's  p<)or  Jahoz." 

"Claude  said  he  behevod  he  had  been  wounded  by  the 
police  officers." 

•^  He  was  killed,"  said  Davis.  "  It's  a  pify  ;  we  should 
hav«>  found  him  an  excellent  servant  and  a  faiihful  ally." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  that.     What  more  .'" 

"  Mr.  Wriggles  returned  to  London  about  an  hour  after 
you  succeeded  in  getting  clear  off.  lie  came  back  assen- 
ing  most  positively  that  Dick  was  dead — that  he  had  bc'tri 
drowned  in  a  stream,  though,  owing  to  the  darkness,  t  <■ 
had  not  been  abla  to  find  hia  b«-1y." 

■'  And  wnai  did  he  say  i»'«i<3n  he  fouui  out  his  mis- 
take?" 

"I  can't  exactly  say,  but  1  believe  ho  was  uncommonly 
farioos  At  tirst  he  could  not  believe  it,  but  the  whole  ul 
the  circumstances  were  pretty  soon  proved  to  him,  and 
he  had  no  room  left  to  doubt." 

•'  And  what  has  he  been  doing  ever  since  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  vowed  vengt-anc«  against  aU  of  you.  aI'^*'  ^'i» 
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•r  nshion,  and  1  jelieve  he  has  been  aimost  onseasiugly 
j^npioyi'd  in  gallo]  ing  over  the  country." 

"  Aad  have  you  any  more  news  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  Tom  .Dav^s,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
satisfaction.  "  There  has  been  a  jolly  row  at  Newgate  ; 
the  authorities  wei  o  in  a  desperate  rago  to  think  ail  their 
«xtra  precautions  should  go  for  nothing  iha*  Mr. 
Oawthom  has  been  suspended,"  continued  Tom  Davis, 
" .notwithstandi  g  the  powerful  friends  he  h*s.  who  have 
more  than  once  interposed  to  save  him." 

'  i  new  governor  has  been  put  iB  his  plap«,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Oh  ye  ,  for  the  time  being;  but  all  the  ctlier  men  vut- 
pioyed  \ii  Uie  prison  have  been  discharged,  and  a  fresk  let 
•raployed." 

"  't's  the  old  tale— eh,  I>avis  ?"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Yes — yes ;  people  are  generally  very  careful  lo  Icn^k 
fhe  stable  door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen." 

"  That's  just  it,  Davis ;  and  the  only  thing  we  havi^  lo 
do  is  to  avoid  Newgate  for  the  future." 

"  By  all  means.  There's  such  a  look-out  kept  now  as 
was  never  dreamt  of  before,  and  your  certain  destruction 
would  be  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  get  near  it." 

"And  that's  all?" 

•'  Pretty  nearly  all,  if  not  quite.  The  police  officers  are 
set  to  patrol  in  idl  directions,  and  so  are  numerous  troops 
of  dragoons.  In  fsict.  every  road  round  the  metropolis  is 
closely  watched." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that,  for  I  have  had  no  little 
trouble  in  making  my  way  here ;  still,  I  have  come  in 
safety.  They  have  tried  patrolling  before,  and  it  didn't 
answer;  but  I  suppose  they  have  faith  in  it  ?" 

"Yes — that's  just  it,"  returned  Davis,  " and,  for  my 
part,  I  don't  believe  that  the  patrolling  ever  will  do  any 
good." 

"  You  think  the  soldiers  are  disgusted  ai  being  set  to 
such  employment?" 

"  I  do — in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I  don't  sfty  they 
would  not  capture  you  if  they  could,  because  the  reward 
would  be  some  little  compensation  to  them  for  their 
trouble ;  and  yet  I  don't  know — they  might  like  to  set 
their  faces  against  being  turned  into  police  officere.** 

"  At  any  rate,"  returned  Tom  King,  "  I  wUl  keep  clear 
of  them.  I  shall  not  trust  to  that.  And  now,  Davis, 
farewell !  To  you  and  old  Matthew  we  leave  the  choice 
of  the  spot  and  the  dwelling.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
find  us  a  safe  place  of  refuge  from  our  foes — some  place 
to  which  we  can  go,  and  where  we  can  remain  just  as  long 
as  we  think  proper." 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you,"  said  Davis ;  "  and,  all  this 
time  having  been  tramping  all  over  the  country,  I  believe 
I  know  just  the  place  that  will  suit  us;  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  purchase  it  or  not  I  don't  know  ;  however,  I  will 
try." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Tom  King,  rirang  to  depart.  "  But,  before 
I  go,  one  word  more." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  We  are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  quit  our  present 
hiding-pkce.  I  believe  we  should  be  secure  there  as 
long  as  we  like  to  remain,  only  it  is  not  very  comfortable, 
you  understand." 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"  But  don't  on  that,  or  any  other  account,  hurry  over 
what  you  have  to  do.  Mind  you  choose  a  place  that  is  in 
every  respect  well  adapted  to  our  purpose." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  I'll  see  to  it : 
and  now,  as  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  be  oft,  fare- 
well!" 

"  Farewell !"  said  Tom,  "  Yet  stay,  1  have  left  my  horse 
in  your  back  garden.  You  must  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  gold  out  of  the  saddle." 

"  All  right." 

Tom  King  bade  Ellen  adieu,  and  follow<K*  OaviJ  into 
the  garden. 

Here  he  surrendered  tne  money. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  go  round  to  the  front 
without  you  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Davis.  "  At  t'rt*  iMttotn 
of  the  garden  is  a  wall,  not  more  than  four  f«<t  felgh, 
beyond  that  is  a  bit  of  wasu-  laud." 

•'  Thanks,"  said  Tom,  as  he  spi*iig  into  thf  sacldJe. 
"Th;i}  wiil  suit  me  much  better.  1  wish  I  had  thought  of 
it  before ;  however,    tio  matter.     Farewell,  Tom.   and  be 

tf   vou   give  your    atten>i(>r'   '-■:  every    word    I    have 


Tom  King  bent  low  down  in  the  saddle,  and  his  horH<4. 
after  three  good  bounds,  cleared  the  wall  ;>.?  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  easily. 

The  pioce  of  waste  ground  was  quickly  passed  over,  aud 
then  Tom  muttered : 

"  I  wonder,  now,  whether  I  shall  be  as  fortunate  on  my 
return  journey  ?  At  any  risk,  however,  I  must  enter  tL» 
forest  unperceived." 


CHAPTEE  DOLXII. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOOT  DICK  TURPIN'S  CAVE  IS  EPPINO 
FOREST. — TOM  KINO  FINDS  HIS  RETURN  JOURNEY  FULt. 
OF  PSRIU 

On  a  preceding  page  is  given  a  plan  drawn  and  engraved 
expressly  for  this  work,  showing  the  exact  position  of 
Dick  Turpin's  cave  in  Epping  Forest. 

Before  going  any  further,  the  author  wishes  to  correct 
a  rather  serious  error  which  occurs  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  is  there  stated  that  the  cave  in  which  the  highway- 
men took  up  their  quarters  is  still  in  existence. 

Recent  inquiries  made  upon  the  spot  prove  this  to  be 
a  mistake. 

In  the  chapter  alluded  to,  the  reader  will  remember 
mention  was  made  of  the  various  alterations  which  are 
being  made  in  Epping  Forest. 

Upon  such  a  large  scale  are  they  carried  on  that  some 
change  can  be  noted  nearly  every  day,  and  before  the  face 
of  some  of  these  improvements  Dick  Turpin's  cave  has 
fallen- 

The  de«ise  thicket  with  which  it  was  surrounded  has 
quite  disappeared  ;  but  the  large  oak  tree  that  grew  by 
the  side  of  it,  and  whose  branches  sheltered  it,  stifl 
remains,  and  serves  to  point  out  its  exact  locality. 

This  oak  tree,  then,  it  must  be  understood,  stands 
within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  road  leading  to  the  King's 
Oak  Inn,  and  is  shown  on  the  map  by  a  black  mark. 

It  stands  just  in  the  hollow  of  a  hiU,  and  in  the  next 
number  an  engraving  of  this  tree  will  be  givt^u,  taken 
from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot  during  the  present  week. 

The  plan  shows  the  various  roads  leading  to  the  cave, 
so  that  by  its  aid  the  precise  spot  can  be  found  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  forest  is  easily  reached  by  rail  from  London 

The  station  at  Loughton  is  shown  upon  the  plan,  and 
the  distance  is  little  more  than  a  mile  from  it  to  Turpin's 
cave.. 

The  drawing  given  in  our  next  will  enable  those  readers 
who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  characters  in  this 
story  to  make  a  journey  to  Epping  Forest,  to  recognise 
this  one  particular  tree  from  all  the  rest. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cave  has  been  demo- 
lished, but  it  is  so. 

It  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the  whole  forest  will  be  ere 
long. 

But  the  oak  tree  still  stands,  and  strange  feelings  must 
of  necessity  come  over  the  hearts  of  those  who,  bearing 
in  mind  his  long  and  eventful  career,  stand  upon  the  sanie 
ground  as  Dick  Turpin  once  did. 

Most  fordbly  are  we  carried  back  to  those  old  times 
when  locomotion  was  tedious  and  difficult — to  the  days 
when  a  journey  from  London  to  York  took  almost  as  long 
as  it  does  now  to  go  from  London  to  New  York — when 
communication  between  distant  places  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible, and  when  no  scheme  had  been  organised  for  the 
safe  transmission  of  money,  making  it  compulsory  for  all 
to  carry  their  wealth  from  place  to  place  about  their  own 
persons. 

But  this  is  a  digression. 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  require  to  be  reminded  that 
we  are  not  writing  of  the  present  day,  but  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  whole  framework  of 
society  was  entirely  diiferent  to  what  it  is  now. 

Events  which  were  considered  every-day  matters  tnen 
would  be  deemed  impossible  now,  and,  indeed,  would 
be. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative. 

We  return  to  Toqj  Kiug. 

He  had  just  given  »,^nt  to  an  aspiration  which  waa 
scarcely  likely  to  be  reali.sed. 

Neverthelesf?,  he  set  forward  carefully  he  ban  naa  one 
awiventure,  and  was  satisfied. 

>foraover.  time  was  sliort,  and  it  was  in  the  hiehesi  a»- 
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^ee  importaat  thfttb'^^htmld  enter  Eppiag  Forest  before 
Oaybreak. 

Much  time  b*d  already  been  oonsumed.  It  wixs  i»x« 
when  he  started,  and  H  b^oved  him  to  avoid,  as  i(»»  c«j  ne 
could,  hindrances  of  *U  kinds. 

After  a  littlo  cuasideration.  he  caHie  to  the  conclusion 
%i»at  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  return  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  way  he  came.  It  certainly  seemed  to  oC-t 
liim  a  bettw  chance  of  escaping  ids  eneraicf*  than  an  ua- 
kuown  roTit*i. 

m  this  way,  then,  he  reached  withoot  accident  the 
high-road  into  which  the  lane  led  in  whiob  he  had 
achieved  so  t^-rible  an  adventure. 

The  same  repugnance  which  he  had  feH  before  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  it  at  all,  or  even  crossing 
it. 

He  left  it  on  his  left  hand,  intending  to  cross  ttae  high- 
road at  a  point  a  little  nearer  London  than  where  he  had 
crossed  before. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hedgerow,  he  waited  as  usual  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  patrols  were  within  hearing. 

All  was  still. 

Reassured  by  the  silence,  Tom  made  his  horse  leap  into 
the  road. 

Scarcely  was  this  done,  however,  before  he  heard  a 
voice  cry : 

"  Here  he  is — that's  him !  It  must  be  him !  Forward, 
my  lads  !  This  description  quite  agrees !  I  thought,  if 
we  waited,  we  should  see  him  return  !" 

What  more  was  said,  Tom  did  not  wait  to  hear. 

He  took  the  meadows  again — changing  his  direction, 
however,  for,  finding  he  was  about  to  be  pursued,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  make  towards  the  forest,  but  took  a 
northerly  direction. 

Turning  his  bsad  to  see  who  his  pursuera  were,  he  was 
nsuch  surprised  to  see  a  troop  of  dragoons  emerge  from 
the  top  of  the  narrow  lane  down  which  he  had  tui'ned  in 
pursuit  of  the  carriage. 

From  their  manner  and  appearance,  as  well  as  from 
the  words  he  had  ov-Vr-.w*-'.,  it  was  evident  they  had  been 
waiting  there  0X5>«'",.jg  his  appearance. 

But  why  was  this  ? 

Tom  gave  a  second  glance,  and  then  his  surprise 
ceased. 

The  girl  he  had  rescued  was  among  them. 

Had  she  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies  ? 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  she  could  be  guilty  of 
auch  black  ingratitude  to  one  to  whom  she  had  professed 
herself  so  deeply  indebted. 

But  the  present  was  no  time  for  snch  conjectures  as 
these. 

The  dragoons  had  taken  to  the  meadows  with  great 
spirit,  as  though  they  intended  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
effect  his  capture. 

Tom  pressed  his  horse  hard,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving  that  he  was  gaining  upon  his  pursuers. 

StilL  it  would  take  some  time  before  he  could  get  out  of 
their  sight  and  hearing. 

He  was  exceedingly  careful  to  keep  to  the  open  country, 
and  to  avoid  crossing  all  high-roads,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  go  in  the  direction  of  Epping  Forest 

Although  Tom  King  was  so  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  dragoons  and  the  girl  he  had  rescued  at 
the  corner  of  the  lane,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reader 
should  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  upon 
the  matter. 

According  to  Tom's  advice,  the  young  girl  besought 
protection  at  the  hands  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
approaching  troop  of  dragoon  s. 

He  questioned  her  closely,  and  very  soon  elicited  a  ftill 
account  of  all  that  had  happened. 

Half  torrifiod,  and  wholly  unnerved,  the  young  girl  said 
things  which  otherwise  she  would  not  have  thought  of 
saying. 

The  upshot  of  this  was,  that  tho  dragoons  went  first 
down  the  lane  to  the  gceno  of  conflict;  and  after  what 
they  saw  there,  ttsoy  considered  themselves  justified  in 
taldn^r  the  girl  prisoner. 

The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  officer  in  commanu  that 
Tom  King  would  probably  return  by  the  same  way  he 
came. 

AccordJBgly,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  manner  we 
have  described. 

!:^Jis  esoeetfttioTiq   were  fulfiIU>d,  and   he  commenced   a 


▼igorous  parsait.  But  he  made  oae  mistake.  And  a  very 
eerioBS  one. 

"Now,  my  lads!"  b*  exclaimed,  "there's  your  g&uui'' 
After  him,  and  bring  him  down !  If  you  will  talje  my 
advice,  you  will  try  to  do  it  among  you.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  ar^d  we  ought  to  be  reconhp.-n8e<A  for 
ft  in  some  way  or  otltor  " 

The  mep  ^ikarmiured  an  assent. 

"  V  ery  woB,  then  !  Let  us  niatu^  »  thie  affair  our- 
selves. If  you  call  in  the  aid  of  others,  there  will  be  so 
many  to  divide  the  reward  amongst  that  your  share  will 
be  just  Dothiag  at  all.     Do  you  understand  that  ?" 

"  We  do,  captain — we  do  !  Forward!  We'll  have  hiin  !" 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  avarice,  more  or  less,  in 
every  breast,  and  so  it  caused  the  dragoons  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  as  their  leader. 

Away,  then,  they  went,  at  full  speed  ;  but  strive  as  they 
would,  Tom  King  continued  to  gain  upon  them. 

Still  they  would  not  abandon  the  pursuit,  but  galloped 
on  even  after  the  highwaymen  had  got  out  of  both  sight 
and  hearing. 

Tom  King  continued  on  his  onward  course,  taking 
every  care  to  keep  away  from  Epping  Fore.st. 

At  length,  however,  he  deemed  it  safe  to  pull  up. 

His  steed  was  terribly  exhausted,  and  unless  it  had 
some  few  minutes*  rest  it  would  be  unable  to  proct'od  much 
further. 

Tom  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  his  pursuers. 

Now,  then,  was  the  time  to  rest,  and  he  looked  about 
him  for  some  convenient  spot  where  he  could  remain 
secure — at  least,  from  chance  observation. 

Almost  immediately  his  eye  rested  upon  a  mass  of 
brickwork. 

It  was  a  house  in  course  of  erection. 

Tha  ^arcass,  as  it  is  technically  called,  had  been  run  up, 
and  the  roof  put  on. 

This  place,  then,  would  serve  admirably  to  shelter  him 
and  his  steed  from  the  cold,  and  no  one  passing  by  would 
suspect  that  he  had  chosen  it  for  his  hiding-place. 

Accordingly  he  bent  his  steps  towards  it. 

But  when  he  came  closer  he  was  surprised  to  find  what 
a  general  air  of  desolation  and  riun  hung  about  the 
place. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  workmen  had  discontinued 
their  labours  for  a  length  of  time — as  though,  indeed,  the 
buUding  of  the  house  had  been  commenced,  and,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  never  finished. 

This  did  not  trouble  Tom  King  in  the  least. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  rathef  pleased  than  otherwise 
to  note  the  aspect  of  the  building. 

He  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  through  the  half- 
formed  doorway. 

The  interior  was  profoundly  darlc,  or  appeared  to  be  so, 
but  Tom  King  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then,  as  he 
fully  expected,  he  found  himself  able  to  make  out  the  dif- 
ferent objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

One  by  one  they  appeared  to  grow  out  of  the  darkness. 

Feeling  sure  he  should  be  able  to  avoid  any  obstacles, 
he  led  his  horse  forward  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  creature  was  much  exhausted  and  covered  with 
foam. 

It  seemed  glad  enough  to  stand  still. 

Tom  trod  upon  something  soft,  and,  stooping  down, 
found  it  was  wood  shavings. 

He  took  up  a  handful  of  them  and  rubbed  his  horse 
down. 

As  soon  as  ne  finished  this  task,  he  made  his  way  to  tne 
front  door  and  listened. 

He  was  still  unable  to  hear  apything  of  hia  pursuers. 

"  They  have  missed  me !"  he  said,  exultingly.  "  I  will 
wait  a  little  longer,  and  then,  if  all  is  still,  will  gallop  of! 
to  the  forest.  Surely  I  shal'  be  able  to  venture  upon 
doing  so.     How  silent  this  place  is.     Ah !" 

Tom  King  uttered  this  ejaculation  suddenly,  for,  just 
while  he  made  this  reflection,  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
voices  reached  his  ears. 

Footsteps,  produced  by  persons  walki"'^  rapidly  along, 
were  also  audible. 

"  Some  one  comes,"  he  said.  "  Well,  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  that,  I  suppose,  for  a  kind  of  rOad  seems  to 
lead  petit  this  place.  I  will  retire  agirin,  and  wait  till  tboj 
have  passed  by ;  their  presence  cannot  concern  me." 

Tom  King  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  his  horse. 

Even  while  he  spoke  these  words,  in  his  own  Riisd  ^.' 
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[view  op  the   oak  tree  in  EPPIN0  FOREST   WHICH  MARKS  THE   SITUATION   OF   DICK  TURPIN'S  GAVE.] 

(From  a  skeich  recently  made  upon  the  spot.) 


was  not  80  sure  that  the  coming  of  these  men  did  not 
concern  him. 

Although  he  had  changed  his  position,  he  continued 
to  listen,  and  piesotitly  wag  able  to  make  out  that  two 
men  were  approaching,  and  that  they  were  in  aarnest 
conversation  with  each  otlier. 

One  appeared  inclined  to  hesitate  and  draw  back,  the 
other  to  go  forward. 

"  Come,"  said  the  latter,  "  don't  hang  back  in  that 
fashion— you  act  like  a  fool !" 

"  But  I'd  rather  be  out  of  this  business,  and  that's 
the  truth,"  said  the  other  voice  ;  "  so  you  may  as  well 
let  me  go  as  have  an  unwilling  hand  at  the  work.'"' 

"  Bah  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  Think  of  the  money 
we  are  going  to  handle.  We  have  had  part  of  it,  you 
know,  and,  what's  more,  we  spent  it.  The  remain- 
der nQU3t  be  had.  Why  should  you  be  so  squeamish  ? 
The  job  will  be  all  over  in  less  than  no  time." 

No.  142.— Black  Bess. 


"  I  don't  know  that." 

"  But  you  ought,  so  oome  on  ;  whether  or  not,  you  must 
perform  what  you  agreed  to  do— it  is  too  late  to  retreat." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me  how  you  intend  to  manage  it  ?" 
said  the  other.  "  I  shall  be  more  content  then,  but,  aa 
it  is,  I  don't  relish  the  idea  at  all ;  he  is  an  ofSoor,  and 
knows  what  fighting  means." 

"Tiiat  does  not  signify  in  the  least.  You  leave  the 
arrangement  of  the  affair  to  nie,  and  you  will  find  all 
will  turn  out  right,  and  it  will  be  the  easiest-earned 
money  you  ever  put  in  your  pocket  in  your  life." 


CHAPTER    DCLXIII. 

TOM     KINO     FRUSTRATES     A     PLOT    AND     SAVES     THE 
STRANaEU'S   LIFE. 

Tom  Kino  heard  these  words  distinctly,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  they  awakened  a  strong  interest  in  his  breast. 
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Ha  listened  °,iig^riy,  so  as  to  catch  every  word  if  pos- 
sible. 

Nearer  and  nearer  Vsiime  the  two  men,  and  he  fancied 
they  wore  about  to  pass  by,  when  he  beard  one  of  them 
exclaim : 

"  This  is  the  place,  Joe.   If  it  was  made  for  us  it  coul'     't 
be  better." 
"  ^^^  hat,  this  old  house  ?** 

"  Yes,  though  it  isn't  old,  for  that  matter ;  I  rather  call 
♦  a  new  one ;  at  least,  it's  nevei  boon  finished." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,  1  think  it  will  suit  myself.' 

"  Of  course  it  will,  so  follow  me  and  don't  bo  an  idiot." 

Tho  two  men  entered  the  strange-looking  building,  and 
Tom  King  was  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  lest  hie  horse 
should  make  some  movement  or  sound  which  woaSfc}  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  new-comers 

But  the  creature  was  so  thoroughly  tired  »>.it  h  was 
only  too  glad  to  stand  perfectly  still. 

I'ho  two  men  did  not  penetrate  near  "::  lar  into  tha 
dwelling  as  Tom  did. 

They  remained  in  what  was  intended  for  the  front  room 
of  the  house,  which  was  separated  from  the  one  at  the  back 
by  means  of  folding  doors. 

They  went  close  up  to  the  window,  and  wh.en  they 
assumed  this  position,  Tom  King  was  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them. 

He  could  see  their  heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  loolring  dark  and  dim  as  they  were  revealed  against 
the  sky.   - 

"Are  you  ready  ?"  cried  the  one  who  seemed  io  take 
the  lead  in  the  affair — "  are  you  ready,  Joe  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  nearly." 

"  Then  rest  it  on  here,  like  me — it  will  be  steady  then, 
and  don't  you  see  we  can  scarcely  fail,  for  we  have  two 
chances." 

"Yes,  yes — I  quite  understand  that,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  it's  the  first  time  I  have  engaged  in  a  job  of  this 
sort,  and  it  will  be  the  last." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  other,  in  a  peculiar  tone. 
"  1  think  that  is  very  likely  indeed." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  peculiar  tone — so  peculiar, 
that  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed  noticed  them. 

"  I  say !"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
epoaking  like  that — I  don't  understand  you  ?" 

"  Hush  !  don't  bother.    Listen,  will  you !" 

Both  men  were  silent,  but,  save  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  no  sound  came  to  their  ears. 

Tom  King  was  rather  in  doubt  as  to  their  precise  inten- 
tions. 

They  had  said  a  good  deal,  but  yet  not  sufficient  to 
enlighten  him. 

That  they  were  after  no  good  was  quit©  evident,  and  if 
they  contemplated  the  perpetration  of  any  act  of  villany 
he  determined  to  interpose  himself  and  thwart  it. 

He  waited  patiently,  however,  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
more. 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  observe  all  their  motions, 
and  he  could  only  guess  what  they  meant  when  thfif 
spoke  of  something  as  "  it." 

From  time  to  time  the  men  muttered  to  each  other  in 
an  undertone,  but  their  remarks  were  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  what  they  had  said  before. 

At  length  the  silence  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  sound 
veij  familiar  to  Tom  Bling. 

The  two  men  simultaneously  exclaimed  : 

'•That's  him!" 

The  clear,  ringing  sound  of  a  liorse's  hoofs  became 
audible. 

Some  one  -was  coming  at  a  very  rapid  trot  along  the 
nnrrow  road  which  led  past  the  half-finished  house. 

Tom  King  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  men  were 
lying  in  wait  for  the  approaching  horseman. 

This  could  only  be  for  two  purposes,  either  robbc-ry  or 
murder,  perhaps  both ;  either,  however,  should  be  frus- 
trated. 

"  Mind  all  that  J.  have  said,  Joe,"  one  whispered  to  the 
other — "  mind  all  that  I  have  said  !*' 

"  Never  fear  for  me,"  was  tho  reply,  in  a  growling  tone- 
"I  will  do  my  share  now  I  have  gone  so  far." 

"That's  riglit.  .Now  don't  say  another  word  until  it's 
all  over.     He"s  close  at  hand  now." 

This  was  the  truth  ;  and  tho  time  was  close  at  band  for 
Tom  King  to  interfere,  if  he  iutended  tda  interference  to 
be  of  any  servic<^. 


Stroking  hie  horse  on  the  neck,  Tom  crept  on  tiptoe 
noiselessly  towards  the  window,  or  rather  the  opening 
intended  for  one,  at  which  the  two  men  had  stationed 
themselves. 

They  wero  so  intent  on  what  they  were  abont  and  in 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  horse's  feet,  that  they  never 
heard  Tom  King  approach,  or  even  dreamt  th.at  auvone 
was  in  tho  building  besides  themselves. 

Noiselessly,  Tom  had  drawn  his  sword,  and  with  the 
gkttering  blade  in  his  hand  he  crept  forward. 

His  impression  was,  that  the  two  men  intended  to  fire 
upon  tho  horseman  as  he  rode  by,  and  ho  was  anxious  to 
know  with  what  kind  of  weajwns  they  were  provided. 

A  pistol  he  thought  would  scarcely  answer  their  pur- 
pose. 

Dra*nng  nearer  and  nearer,  he  believed  he  could  see 
resting  on  the  brickwork  the  barrels  of  two  guns. 

A  moment's  reflection  told  Tom  King  that  tha  best 
course  to  be  pursued  was  to  cause  the  men  to  discharge 
their  weapons  before  the  traveller  arrived. 

When  the  guns  were  discharged  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

He  trusted  to  tho  effect  the  shock  his  sudden  appear- 
ance would  give  them ;  therefore,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  cried 
out: 
"Villains — rascals!  Surrender— you  are  discovered!" 
He  accompanied  these  words  by  dealing  a  blow  at  the 
gun  barrels  vnth  his  sword,  so  as  to  cause  their  muzzles 
to  be  elevated  in  the  air. 

A  yell  of  astonishment  and  fear  b\irst  from  the  lips  of 
both  men. 

Thf  ?trengU>  suddenly  appeared  to  forsake  their  limbe, 
and  they  sanK  oaciiwaras  on  the  rough  flooring. 

But  their  fingers  encircled  the  triggers,  and,  in  the  act 
of  falling,  the  weapons  were  discharged. 

Tom  King  was  only  just  in  time,  for  even  as  the  men 
fell  backward  the  traveller  appeared. 

The  report  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the  firearms  was 
terrific,  and  shook  the  whole  building  to  its  foundations ; 
indeed,  the  sound  convinced  him  that  they  were  blunder- 
busses the  men  had  held. 

The  numerous  missiles  with  which  they  had  been 
charged  expended  themselves  harmlessly  among  the 
brickwork  and  timber  above. 

"  Help— help!"  cried  Tom  to  the  stranger.  "This  ie 
something  that  concerns  you  deeply !" 

This  cry  was  almost  unnecessary,  for  the  new-comer  no 
sooner  heard  the  report  than  he  checked  his  horse  abruptly, 
and  alighted. 

'  What  is  it  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  clear,  firm  voice.  "  What's 
amiss  ? — what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

'  That  question  you  will  be  able  to  answer  better  than 
myself.  Help  me  to  secure  these  men,  who  intended  to 
assassinate  you  as  you  rode  by." 

The  two  villains  by  this  time  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise, and  finding  that  their  adversaiy  was  only  a  human 
being  like  themselves,  they  rose  to  their  feet  and  made  a 
rush  to  escape;  but  both  were  caught,  nor  could  they  re- 
lease themselves,  although  they  struggled  hard  to  do  so. 

"Come  on,  you  lubberly  pirate,"  cried  the  stranger. 
"  This  way — let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

He  dragged  his  prisoner  out  into  the  roadway  as  he 
spoke,  and  endeavoured  to  look  into  his  countenance. 
But  the  man  averted  his  head. 

The  stranger  was  not  to  be  baulked,  however,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  other's  countenance,  he  said  : 

"  Why,  is  it  you,  Dick  Roper  ?  I  always  theught  you 
were  a  crawling,  cowardly  hound,  but  I  never  thought 
you  would  attempt  my  life." 

"You  know  him,  then?"  said  Tom  iving,  ivho  suc- 
ceeded in  d-vagging  the  other  into  the  road. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  can  remember  him 
itora  my  boyhood.  But  who  are  you,  sir.  that  have  saved 
me  from  this  cruel  fate  ?  I  have  only  just  reached  tho 
land,  after  a  \or\g  and  perilous  voyage  ;  it  is  hard  to  find 
oneself  in  danger  afterwards  on  the  shore." 

"No  matter  forme,"  said  Tom  King;  "chanco  made 
me  acquainted  \^ith  their  designs.  What  do  y'>a  intend 
to  do  with  them  ?  ' 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  made  thia  attempt  cpon 
your  life  ?'* 

"None  whatever." 

"  Tell  me."  cried  Tom  King,  shaking  the  oao  ho  i:^ 
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by  the  Ihvoat — "  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this.     If  you 
refnao,  you  are  a  dead  mau  this  moment !" 

"  I  will  tell  all,  sir — I  will,  indeed — every  word  of  it ; 
but  spare  my  life— do  spare  my  life  !" 

"  If  you  tell  tliem  anything,"  cried  the  one  who  had 
been  named  Diok  Koper— "  I  say,  if  you  tell  them  one 
word,  I  will  murder  you  afterwards." 

"  I  don't  care,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  didn't  want  to  have 
jiiytliiug  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  gave  iny  word,  and  1  was 
not  allowed  to  go  back.  We  were  to  have  shot  Mr. 
Fleming  there  as  he  rode  past.  We  knew  he  would  arrive 
to-uiglit." 

"  A  nrice  plot,  truly  ;  but  you  Itave  something  more  to 
toll  before  I  can  spare  your  life.'' 

"  What  is  that,  good  sir  ?" 

"  The  name  of  your  employer*  Who  was  it  set  you  on 
to  do  this  deed  ?" 

The  mau  hesitated  a  moment,  but  when  he  perceived 
Tom  King  bringing  his  pistol  to  a  level,  he  said,  quickly  : 

"  It  was  Mr.  Fleming's  brother  that  set  us  on." 

An  ejaculation,  expressive  more  of  grief  tliau  anger, 
came  from  the  sailor's  lipa. 

"  What  say  you  to  tliis  information,  sir  ?"  asked  Tom 
King.     "  What  will  you  do  with  these  two  men  now  '<" 

'■  Itelease  them,"  was  the  sad  reply—"  lot  them  go.  I 
can  do  nothing  against  them,  although  they  richly  merit 
punishment.    But  my  brother " 

"True,"  said  Tom  Kiug,  understanding  what  was 
meant.  "  You  could  not  fg,il  to  implicate  him  ia  the  affair 
— and  you  don't  wish  to  do  that." 

"  No,  that  I  don't." 

The  young  sailor— for  he  was  not  more  than  five-and 
twenty  at  the  most — was  deeply  affected. 

He  let  go  hia  hold  upon  the  throat  of  Dick  Roper, 
and  said  : 

"  Begone,    miserable  wretch — begone  !     But  beware 
how  you  attempt  anything  against  me  another  time. 
You  know  why  I  have  spared  you— go  !" 
.  Diok  Roper  did  not  rise,  although  he  was  free  to  do  so. 

"Mr,  Fleming,"  he  said,  "this  is  generous  behaviour 
on  your  part.  I  did  not  expect  it.  It  has  a  good  effect. 
It  was  gold  that  tempted  me  to  undertake  this  job — 
nothing  but  gold.  I  was  tempted,  and  I  wanted  money 
badly,  but  no  sum,  however  great,  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  raise  my  fiuger  against  you  after  this." 

'■  I  trust  you  will  keep  your  word.  I  forgive  you. 
Now  go." 

As  though  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  and  overcome 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  sailor  had  licted,  Dick  Roper 
crawled  away,  and  was  quickly  lost  to  sight  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"  Shall  I  release  this  fellow  i"  said  Tom  King.  "  Ho 
appears  to  have  been  an  unwilling  agent  ia  the  business." 

"  Yes— yes,  let  him  go — let  him  go." 

Mr.  Fleming  spoke  sadly  and  regretfully. 

Tom  King  did  not  hesitate  about  obeying  these  in- 
structions, but  immediately  released  hia  prisoner,  who, 
overjoyed  to  escape  so  easily,  darted  away,  and  was  lost 
to  sight  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  DCLXIV. 

DESCKIBES   THE   MANNER    IN   WHICH    TOM   KING  CON- 
TRIVED TO  PASS  THROUGH  THE  TROOP  OF  DRAGOONS. 

After, this,  a  pause  ensued. 

Tom  looked  at  the  young  stranger  and  saw  that  he 
was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  profound  meditation. 

He  did  not  like  to  be  the  first  to  break  upon  the  silence, 
nor  did  he  desire  to  do  so. 

Although  the  exciting  nature  of  the  incidents  that  had 
just  occurred  were  sufficient  to  drive  all  other  thoughts 
from  his  mind,  he  nevertheless  remembered  that  his  pur- 
suers were  somewhere  in  the  rear. 

Whether  they  had  abandoned  the  ohase  or  not,  or 
whether  they  had  lost  his  track,  he  could  not  tell,  and 
so  he  bent  forward  in  a  listening  attitude,  straining  his 
ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound.        • 

No  heavy,  dull  shocks,  such  as  would  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  a  troop  of  horsemen,  were  audible,  and  there- 
fore he  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

How  be  was  to  reach  Epping  Forest  without  being  per- 
ceived by  any  of  the  numerous  troops  of  dragoons  who 
were  patrolling  the  high-roads  he  could  not  tell. 


Ho  must  trust  himself,  as  ho  had  always  done,  to 
chaueo  and  to  his  own  invention. 

It  was  necessary,  though,  that  ho  should  sot  off  at 
once,  or  ho  would  bo  overtaken  by  the  daylight, 

Dawn  was  close  at  hand,  though  not  so  close  as  ho 
feared. 

These  thoughts  were  running  through  his  mind  wheu 
the  young  sailor  started. 

He  stepped  forward  suddenly,  and  with  the  cordiality 
of  a  seaman  extended  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  ISir,  I  crave  your  forgiveness.  It  was  negligent 
and  wrou,'  of  me  to  forget  your  presence,  but " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  interrupted  Tom,  return- 
ing the  friendly  pressure  ;  "  I  can  understand  your  feel- 
ings full  well." 

'■  Perhaps  you  can,  sir — perhaps  you  can.  What  I 
have  learned  to-night  troubles  me  sorely,  so  much  so 
that  all  that  joy  1  felt  at  returning  home  has  vanished, 
and  I  shall  dread  to  take  another  step  towards  it.  But 
why  do  I  intrude  these  remarks  upon  you  ?  You  know 
nothing  of  my  history.  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  to  whom  it  is 
that  I  am  indebted  for  ray  life  f" 

"  Surely  that  does  not  matter  much,"  said  Tom,  with 
affected  joviality.    "  I  am  what  I  am,  and  nothing  more." 

"  A  strange  answer." 

"  You  think  so,  no  doubt.  As  I  told  you,  chance 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  those  two 
villains,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  a  man  to  thwart  them." 

"  It  was ;  and  nobly  you  have  performed  it,  though 
there  are  not  many  who  would  peril  their  lives  in  order 
to  render  assistance  to  some  one  they  did  not  know." 

"I  have  often  done  it,"  said  Tom — "in  fact,  it's  a 
custom  witii  uie.     I  sometimes  think  that  by  such  deeds 

I  atone  lor but  what  am  I  talking  of  ?     Something 

that  cannot  interest  you,  and  which,  ^vitbout  further  ex- 
planation, would  be  incomprehensible." 

"  There  you  mistake,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  feel  the 
deepest,  strongest  interest  in  you.  Don't  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  allow  such  a  service  as  this  to  pass  un- 
requited." 

"I  need  no  reward,"  replied  Tom,  "and  shall  accept 
none." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  you  any ;  but,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  scarcely  anyone  who  doesn't 
stand  in  need  of  a  service  of  some  kind.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  for  you  in  return  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  ?" 

Tom  was  silent. 

He  was  considering,  when  all  at  once  hia  keen  sense 
of  hearing  enabled  him  to  detect  the  approach  of  the 
patrol. 

From  the  speed  they  were  making,  he  did  not  believe 
them  to  be  those  who  had  given  him  ohase.  He  con- 
cluded they  must  be  others  engaged  in  the  regular  duty 
of  patrolling. 

"  Are  you  considering,"  said  the  stranger,  "  whether 
there  is  some  service  I  can  render  you  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Tom,  quickly,  inspired  by  a  sudden 
thought.  "  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  take  no  reward 
for  such  deeds  as  these  ;  however,  you  can  do  me  an  im- 
portant service." 

"Name  it — name  it,  then,  at  once!"  cried  the  sea- 
man, eagerly.  "What  is  it?  If  it  ia  in  the  power  of 
man,  I  will  do  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  will  consider  my  request  a  very  simple 
one  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality." 

"  Indeed  ?    Go  on  ;  I  am  impatient  to  know  what  it  ia." 

"  Well,  then,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  you  know 
not  who  I  am  ;  yet,  I  will  say  this  much  :  I  am  a  fugitive 
pursued  by  theofScors  of  justice — no  matter  for  what. 
The  roads  are  patrolled  by  troops  of  dragoons,  all  anxious 
tocapturoor  slay  me.    Hark!   Do  you  hear  that  sound  ?" 

Tom  paused,  for  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  made 
itself  audible  with  considerable  distinctness. 

"  Yes,"  replied  tlie  stranger.   "  Horsemen  are  coming." 

"  They  are  my  enemies  !"  returned  Tom.  "  In  order 
to  reach  a  place  of  shelter  I  shall  have  to  pass  through 
many  such  troops.  However,  never  mind  that  just  yet. 
Our  present  business  ia  with  the  one  approaching." 

"But  I  am  considerably  puzzled  to  know  how  I  can 
aid  you." 

"A  few  words  more  will  make  all  clear."  " 

"  Speak,  then,  for  they  are  close  at  hand  !" 

"  They  are.    When  they  see  us  upon  the  road  together 
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they  will  pause  aud  question  us.  You,  of  course,  will  be  in 
no  danger — they  will  know  they  do  not  require  you." 

"  Yea,  I  suppose  that's  true  enough,"  was  the  reply, 
"  for  during  the  last  five  miles  or  so  of  my  journey  I 
have  been  perpetually  interrupted  by  these  fellows, 
who,  after  being  made  acquainted  with  my  name,  have 
allowed  me  to  pass  on." 

"Just  so.  That  is  the  way  they  treat  all  travellers 
in  the  hope  of  coming  to  the  person  they  want  atlast." 

"I  understand.     And  you  are  that  person  P' 

"  I  am  one  of  them  ;  for  they  seek  others  besides 
myself.  Now,  when  these  dragoons  approach,  if  you 
will  give  them  your  name  and  vouch  for  me,  saying  that 
I  am  a  particular  friend  of  yours  and  on  my  way  wiili 
you  to  your  house,  they  will  allow  me  free  passage,  and 
no  suspicion  will  be  aroused." 

"Is  that  all  f"  cried  the  sailor  in  a  loud  voice.  "  Tip 
us  your  flu  again  !  Why,  damme,  I'd  do  as  much  for 
anyone  I  met,  let  alone  a  friend  who  has  shown  liimself 
to  be  such  by  savinij  my  life.  You're  on  the  weakest 
eide,  ain't  you,  and  isn't  it  natural  for  me  to  stand  by 
you?" 

"  Then  you  will  grant  my  request" 

"  I  will.  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  I'll  pitch  it  pretty  strong 
into  those  shore-going  marines  as  soon  as  they  reach  us." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  !"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  are 
now  quite  equal,  for  by  doing  this  you  will  save  my 
life." 

"  Look  upon  it  as  done." 

"  I  will,  for  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Mount  your 
horse ;  I  will  do  the  like ;  it  will  then  seem  as  if  we 
are  journeying  onward." 

"Agreed." 

The  freehearted,  generous  young  man  mounted  his 
steed  at  once.  'Tom  King  led  his  own  out  of  the  half- 
built  house  and  mounted  too, 

•'  Which  is  the  way  to  the  place  of  shelter  you  spoke 
of?"  inquired  Mr.  Fleming.  "That's  the  way  we'll 
take." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  quite  consent  to  that,"  said  Tom. 
"  Which  is  the  way  to  your  own  home  ?" 

"  Never  mind  that !"  was  the  reply,  and  Tom  fancied 
that  the  words  were  followed  by  a  sob.  Mr.  Fleming 
liastily  continue!,  however:  "I  don't  wish  to  return 
home  now.  My  feelings  have  undergone  a  total  change 
— all  ways  are  the  same  to  me ;  so,  of  course,  I  will 
take  that  which  leads  you  to  a  shelter." 

"  You  are  too  generous,"  said  Tom,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  had  found  such  a  staunch,  warm- 
hearted friend.  "  That's  my  way,"  he  added,  pointing 
towards  Epping  Forest. 

"Forward,  then,"  was  the  immediate  response,  and 
at  a  gentle  trot  the  horses  made  their  way  along  the  road. 

The  dragoons  were  approaching,  aud,  therefore,  not 
many  minutes  elapsed  before  a  meeting  took  place. 

To  say  that  Tom  Khig  wholiy  relied  upon  this  ex- 
pedient, or  tliat  he  felt  entirely  at  his  ease,  would  be 
untrue.  His  breast  was  filled  with  anxiety,  not  only 
on  his  own  account  but  on  account  of  his  new  friend,  for 
in  the  event  of  failure  he  could  not  escape  punishment. 

"  Ha  t !''  cried  a  voice,  a  moment  afctn- wards,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  command,  the  troop  of  dragoons  and 
the  two  riders  stoppe  1  simultaneously. 

"Another  stoppage  !"  cried  Mr.  Fleming,  with  well- 
assumed  anger.  "Curse  me! — but  this  is  too  bad, 
setting  sail  and  anchoring  every  few  minutes.  This 
makes  about  ten  times  I  have  been  stopped  altogether." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  chief  dragoon, 
riding  forward.  "  I  cannot  help  ib ;  our  orders  are  not 
to  I'it  anyone  pass  nnqueationed." 

"  Then  you  are  bound  to  obey  them  !"  said  the  sailor. 
"  Give  me  obedience  before  all  things  !  ' 

■'  So  say  I,"  replied  the  dragoon  ;  "  but  it's  d — d  hard 
to  find  myself  turned  into  a  scurvy  policj  officer." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt !  I  suppose  you  want  just  what 
the  other  troops  did — a'ieclaration  of  my  name,  and  some 
proof  that  I  am  the  person  I  represent  myself  to  be  ?" 

"  Just  so," 

"  Then  pray  malce  haste  !  Tell  one  of  your  fellows  to 
bring  a  lantern  here  to  look  at  niv  papers  ;  you  will  find 
'em  ail  right!  My  name's  Fleming  —  Lieutenant 
Fleming,  of  his  Mnjosty's  Ship  Aurora." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, sir, "said 
the  dragoon,  with  a  bow,"  although  under  such  disagree- 


able circumstances.  If  you  are  desirous  of  making  any 
speed,  these  perpetual  interruptions  must  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  you." 

"  They  are  annoying — d — d  annoying  !" 

"  Well,  I  will  not  hinder  you.  Your  papers  h^ve  evi- 
dently been  examined  by  the  other  troops,  and  all  is 
well,  or  you  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  so 
far.  So,  to  save  you  time,  ride  forward  :  I  will  con- 
sider the  mention  of  your  name  sufficient." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir,"  returned  Lieutenant  Fleming, 
■'  and  you  will  "omplete  my  obligation  if  you  will  extend 
the  same  favour  to  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Roberts." 

Tlie  name  was  uttered  with  a  readiness  that  surprised 
even  Tom  King. 

The  reason,  however,  was  simple  enough  ;  the  lieu- 
tenant had  a  friend  whose  name  was  Eoberts,  and  his 
presence  of  mind  er.abled  him  to  utter  it  glibly, 

"  Ci,'rtain]y  —  certainly  !"  said  the  dragoon.  "  I  would 
take  your  word  for  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  you  and  your  friend  may  pass  on, 
and  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  the  frame  courtesy  from 
the  other  troops  on  the  road  ;  I  warn  you  there  are 
many  of  them  between  here  and  London." 

Tills  dragoon  was  evidently  a  gentleman — his  civil 
mode  of  speech  at  onee  proclaimed  it. 

Moreover,  in  an  indirect  manner,  it  had  so  happened 
that  he  had  heard  of  one  Admiral  Fleming,  and  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  man  before 
him  must  be  the  admiral's  son. 

"One  word,  however,"  sai5  the  lieutenant,  "before 
we  part." 

"  A  hundred  if  you  wish  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  en- 
counter a  gentleman." 

"  Permit  me  to  echo  your  remark.  Your  men  are 
cold  no  doubt — pray  accept  this  trifle,  and  allow  them 
to  spend  it  in  grog  at  the  next  public-house  they  come 
to.     And  now,  lastly,  what's  all  this  about?" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know?" 

"  It  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  you  will  not 
think  that  wonderful  when  I  tell  you  I  did  not  land 
until  yesterdaj.  I  have  heard  you  were  anxious  to 
capture  somebody  or  other,  but  I  do  not  know  who." 

"  Well,  then,  the  fact  is,"  answered  the  dragoon,  "  we 
are  sent  out  to  capture  or  slay  four  desperate,  daring 
highwaymen." 

"  Highwaymen  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  From  all  that  I  have  heard,  they  are  gallant 
enough  felloes,  and  it's  a  pity,  in  my  opinion,  they  did 
not  take  the  King's  money  instead  of  going  on  the  road. 
That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  tiiere.  There  are 
four  of  them— one  known  as  DickTurpin,  another  Tom 
King,  another  Claude  Duval,  and  the  other  Sixteen- 
Slring  Jack," 

"  I  have  heard  of  them  all,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 
•'  There  was  no  slight  excitement  about  them  when  I 
set  sail  last." 

"  And  there's  more  excitement  than  ever  now,"  was 
the  answer;  "but,  rely  upon  it,  their  race  is  over — 
their  liours  are  numbered.  They  have  been  playing 
hell's  diversion  among  the  officers  at  Newgate,  and  such 
a  storm  is  raised  that  nothing  in  the  world  but  their 
deaths  will  queli  it  !" 


CHAPTER  DCLXV. 

LIEUTENANT   FLEMING   TAKES   TOM    KING   INTO   HIS 
CONFIDENCE. 

"Well,  I  only  hope  you  will  make  haste  and  catch 
them,"  said  Lieutenant  Fleming,  "  and  so  be  rid  of 
your  disagreeable  duty.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night !"  returned  the  officer  of  dragoons,  and 
as  he  spoke  the  words,  he  drew  aside  and  allowed  the 
travellers  to  pass  onward. 

"  You  understand  that  you've  saved  my  life,"  said 
Tom,  when  they  had  got  out  of  earshot,  "  for,  as  you 
may  easily  guess,  I  am  one  of  the  four  they  taentioned." 

"But  which  one?  Surely,  after  knoning  so  much, 
you  may  as  well  tell  me  that." 

"  I  will.     I  am  known  as  Tom  King." 

"  Known?" 

"Yes." 

'•  I'hen  it  is  not  your  real  name  r" 

••  No— and  ex'^use  me  if  I  keep  that  to  myself." 
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"  Well — well,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  I 
don't  wish  to  pry  into  your  confidence.  And  now  tell 
me  where  it  ia  you  want  to  go?" 

"  To  the  town  of  Epping." 

"  Indeed  !     Tiiat  happens  strangely." 

"How  80?" 

"  It  is  there  that  my  father  lives." 

"  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  we  can  journey  on  to- 
gether 60  pleasantly,"  said  Tom.  "  I  shall  have  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  not  taking  you  out  of  your  way." 

"  That  woul  1  not  matter  in  the  least."  said  the  lieu- 
tflnant,  hia  voico  a<;ain  hesom'ng  sad  ;  "home  will  not 
600  me  this  time — I  shall  be  off  to  sea  again  at  the  first 
ojiportunity." 

"  You  may  know  best,"  said  Tom  King,  "  what  to  do  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  fancy  that  would 
be  a  rash  proceeding  on  your  part."  / 

"Why  so?" 

"  If  your  brother  is  so  unfriendly  to  you,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Iho  remainder  of  the  family  are  so." 

"You  do  not  understand,"  was  the  reply.  "  Ours  ia 
a  strange  household." 

"  You  have  roused  my  curiosity  strongly,"  said  Tom — 
•*  '■eiT'  strongly,  and  your  open,  candid  maaner  emboldens 
me  to  ask  you  a  favom*." 

"Whatiait.'" 

"  Before  I  ask  it,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  grant  it  unless  you  feel  a  desire  to  do  so." 

"I  can  guess  your  request,  I  think,"  saia  the  sailor. 
"  It  is  that  I  should  give  you  a  few  words  of  explanation 
respecting  what  you  have  seen  to-night" 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly." 

"Then,  if  you  do  feel  such  a  desire,  I  am  very 
glad.  My  friends  are  not  near  me,  and  at  the  present 
moment  I  feel  badly  in  want  of  some  one's  advice.  If 
Tou  will  listen  to  my  story,  perhaps  you  may  give  me  a 
hint  as  to  the  best  way  for  me  to  proceed." 

"  I  \vill  try  my  best,"  said  Tom.  "  Understand,  how- 
ever, that  before  1  took  to  the  highway  I  was  a  gentle- 
man. As  to  the  occurrences  which  forced  me  to  such  a 
course,  never  mind.  I  am  what  you  see,  and  can  be  no 
other ;  but  my  feelings  have  not  altered,  and  any  con- 
fidence you  may  place  in  me  will  be  held  sacred." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  could  tell  before  you  spoke 
that  you  had  at  some  time  or  other  moved  ir  j  very  dif- 
ferent sphere  to  what  you  do  now." 

"  Never  mind  the  past,"  said  Tom,  bitterly  "Allay  my 
curiosity." 

"  I  will.  My  name,  as  you  are  already  aware,  is  Fleming, 
and  I  am  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  service.  My  father 
still  holds  the  rank  of  admiral. 

"  When  a  young  man,  my  father  married,  and  afterwards 
I  was  bom.  My  mother  died.  Years  passed,  then  my 
fither  married  again. 

"  You  see  from  this,  that  it  is  an  old  story  I  am  g  ing 
to  tell  you,  and  that  it  will  possess  little  of  interest." 

"I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that,"  said  Tom.  "Pray 
proceed." 

"My  father's  second  wife  had  a  son  also,  who  was 
christened  Edgar." 

"  Was  that  the  brother  of  whom  that  rascal  spoke  ?" 

"  It  was." 

"  Then  he  is  your  half-brother  ?" 

"  Just  so ;  and  I  thauK  Heaven  there  is  no  closer  re- 
lationship between  us." 

"  But  the  cause  of  this  enmity  which  evidently  eiists  '"' 
said  Tom.     "  What  was  it  ?" 

"  That  is  almost  more  than  I  can  say,  except  that  it  was 
my  father's  second  wife.  You  can  easily  guess  which  of 
the  two  was  her  favourite — I  was  not,  cei-tainly. 

"She  was  a  proud,  defiant,  domineering  woman  ^'*i 
soon  found  means  to  make  my  father  subservient  to  Iter 
will." 

•'Go  on,"  said  Tom,  as  the  lieutenant  paused^  ■•  i  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  rest.  To  me,  your  story  possesses  an 
unaimnion  interest." 

"Well,  then,  my  brother  Edgar  was  represented  to 
everyone  to  be  all  that  ^n»/^ood,  noble,  and  exemplary  — 
I,  with  what  truth  you  may  guess,  was  represented  the 
contrary.  Not  only  wa'\this  the  ( ase,  but  he  was  ca  re- 
fully  taught  by  his  mothei-  to  look  upon  me  with  an  ey  J  of 
hatred,  fc  consider  that  but  for  me  he  would  be  heir  to  all 
tJi«  adniiral  possessed. 

"  Tou  can  comprehend  no  doubt  th«  effect  this  wo  «ld 


have  upon  a  lad,  and  so  you  see  I  blame  his  mother 
more  than  I  blame  him." 

"  And  no  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Tom.  "  Go  on 
— don't  let  me  interrupt  you." 

"  By  her  subtlety,  then,  I  received  an  evil  name,  and 
was  considered  to  be  no  "ood  by  everybody  ;  and  when 
I  was  youne,  I  frequently  heard  people  roniark,  '  What 
a  pity  it  is  Frank  ia  not  more  like  Edgar.'  These  re- 
marks rankled  deeply  in  my  heart. 

"And  so  time  passed  on,  and  in  succeeding  years 
came  another  event,  which  caused  the  coal  of  envy  that 
was  smouldering  between  ua  to  burst  into  a  flame. 

"Among  the  visitors  who  oarae  to  our  house  was  a, 
young  girl,  some  three  or  four  years  younger  than  my- 
self. In  a  word,  she  was  beautiful,  and  I  loved  her.  I 
had  good  cause  to  believe  my  affection  was  returned, 
and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  knew  what  it 
was  to.be  happy. 

"  But  my  brother,  who  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  destined  to  be  a  blight  upon  my  brightest  prospects, 
looked  witli  an  eye  of  love  upon  our  fair  visitor  as  well, 
1  and  so  I  was  tortured  with  a  thousand  jealous  pangs. 

"  I  chafed  bitterly  under  this,  and  one  day  spoke  to  her 
fiercely  and  impetuously.  A  coolness  immediately  arose 
between  us,  of  which  my  brother  availed  himself  to  tha 
utmost." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  Tom  King,  with  a  bitter,  mocking 
laugh,  "  that  this  girl  returned,  or  affected  to  rotui'n  his 
love?" 

"I  don't  know  that — jealousy  answers  'yea,  love 
answers  '  no.' 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities  I  was  shipped  off  to 
sea.  It  was  my  stepmother's  doings.  She  had  gained 
absoluite  command  over  my  father,  and  he  dared  not  dis- 
obey her  oomma.ids. 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  expressed  my  disinclination  to  go. 
I  was  compelled." 

"And  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  returned?" 

"  No — I  have  made  my  second  voyage." 

"  I  recollect  now,"  said  Tom,  "  you  mentioned  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  the  officer  of  dragoons." 

"  I  beiiave  I  did." 

"  And  when  you  returnedthe  first  time — what  then  ?" 

"  It  was  a  miserable  kome  to  go  to,  and  i»  poor  welcome 
I  received.  My  brother  scowled  and  turned  away,  my 
stepmother  frowned  ;  my  father,  sc>  long  subjected  to 
her  influences,  looked  upon  me  coldly  The  sTimof  my 
wretchedness  was  complete,  when  on  the  succeeding  day 
I  encountered  Bessie." 

"  The  girl  you  loved  ?" 

"  Yes — that  was  her  name.  She  received  ms  as  cold!  y 
as  the  rest,  and  I  turned  away  broken-hearted.  By  chance, 
however,  I  heard  soon  after  that  Edgar  had  been  persecut- 
ing her  with  his  addresses,  and  that  he  had  not  been  re- 
ceived with  any  favour.  She  had  assured  mo  over  and 
over  again  that  she  could  not  love  him.  I  took  heart 
from  this,  and  visited  her  again. 

"Not  to  linger  over  this,  I  will  just  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  the  misunderstanding  between  us  was 
cleared  away.  She  treated  mo  kindly — sometimes,  as  1 
thought,  affecti<inately. 

"  At  length  the  time  for  my  departure  came ;  but  for 
her,  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  go.  Before  I  left 
I  poured  into  her  ears  the  confession  of  my  love.  She 
told  me  the  evil  repoiis  and  the  scandalous  nimours  that 
were  whispered  about  me.  I  ground  my  teeth  to  sup- 
press my  passion,  and  said  to  her : 

"  '  Bessie,  I  will  not  contradict  those  rumours ;  I  will 
not  ask  you  for  your  answer  now ;  I  will  go  to  sea.  Let  my 
actions  prove  me — judge  me  by  them,  and  bj'  them  alone. 
When  I  return,  1  will  ask  you  for  your  reply.' 

"  It  was  in  this  way  thai  W9  separated — and  now  you 
kno'rt  all. 

"  The  hatred  of  my  orother  Edgar  has  increased  rathei 
than  abated — it  has  become  absolute  insanity.  By 
bribes  he  has  won  over  that  man  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
my  life.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  the  disheartening 
ciusbing  effect  this  has  had  upon  my  spirits  ?" 

"  I  can,  indeed." 

"Now,  however,  believe  me,  I  feel  very  different  t* 
w'aat  I  did  only  a  short  time  ago.  So  you  see,  making 
you  my  confidant  has  done  me  good,  for  it  has  raised  mj 
spirit.     I  will  resist  these  wretches  to  the  last !" 

"And   you  are    right,"    said    Tom    King — "porl^ollj 
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right !  And  if  you  fe«l  that  I  cao  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  the  matter,  here  is  my  hand ;  and  thougti  I  risk  my 
life  a  thousand  times,  I  would  back  you  «p  and  do  my 
atm^fit  to  assist  you  ia  gaining  the  victory-  You  cannot 
gues3  my  reasons  for  this  course,  but  I  will  tell  you  this : 
I  foel  as  strongly  upon  the  point  as  you  do,  for  it  was  from 
a  similar  course  of  drctjrastsnces  that  I  lost  all,  n^y 
alTianced  bride  imMr.di^'!,  tsai  was  forced  to  Boek  taj  UTiEg 
outhe  Kiuga  highway." 


CUAPTEB  DOLXri. 

TOM  KI5G  AND  IJEUTENANT  FLEMING   HOLD  A  COSSCtlA- 
TION   AND  AKKANGE  THEIR   FUTURE   FROCEEDDn>S. 

Tom  King  pronounced  these  words  with  so  much  excite- 
ment, energy,  and  impassionment,  that  Lieutenant  Fle- 
ming regarded  him  with  the  greatest  surprise. 
"  You  speak  strongly,"  he  said — "  very  strongly." 
"1  speak  as  I  feel ;  and  so,  sir,  if  you  are  willing,  I  will 
in  all  ways  aid  you,  either  in  council  or  by  a  strong  anu 
and  a  sharp  sword." 

"  You  are  generous,"  said  the  lieutenant — "  generoua  to 

a  fault,  when  I  think  that " 

He  paused  in  some  confusion. 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,"  added  Tom  King, 
hastily.  "Never  mind.  Tell  me — do  you  accept  my 
Bervices  ?" 

"  I  would  gladly  do  so,  but  that  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
call  upon  you  to  place  your  life  in  so  much  jeopardy," 

"Pho — puf  !  that's  not  worth  a  thought ;  I  am  so  used 
to  danger  thav  I  think  nothing  of  it.  In  beijig  with  you 
I  should  probacy  run  no  more  risk  than  if  we  parted." 

"  If  such  be  tie  case,  then,  I  embrace  your  offer  gladly. 
Ten  thousand  th>.>iks  for  youi*  good-nature." 

"  Let  us  pass  <  ver  the  compliments  and  come  to  busi- 
ness.   What  do  yo  \  imagine  will  be  your  ili-st  step?" 
"  I  leave  that  for  your  decision." 
Tom  considered  for  a  few  moments. 
"You  are  your   father's  eldest    son,"    he    fxclairaed, 
thoughtfully,  "therefore,  in  the  event  of  his  dea^h,  should 
that  take  place  without  his  having  made  a  will,  you  will 
be  heir  to  all." 
"Just  so." 

"  14.  is  impossible  to  «iy  what  may  be  the  result  of  yoar 
Tisit  to  your  home.  Ei  ly  upon  it,  things  are  in  a  curious 
condition,  or  Edgar  wou!>d  not  have  adopted  such  a  dan- 
gerous means  of  putting  you  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  Yoa  think,  if 
there  was  a  will  in  his  farour,  he  would  not  troubl*  him- 
self about  mo  ?" 

"  I  think  ho  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  found 
guilty  of  a  murder." 

"  'Then  do  you  advise  that  1  should  return  home  at 
once?" 
"  No,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  had  better  not." 
"  What  then  ?"  ^ 

"  Where  does  this  girl  live — the  Bessie  cl  whom  you 
spoke  ?    Is  it  near  your  home  ?" 
"  About  ten  miles  from  it." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Tom,  with  the  same  bitter, 
mocking  laugh  that  had  grated  so  harshly  on  the  ears  of 
the  seaman  once  or  twice  before,  "  as  I  have  no  faith  in 
woman's  constancy,  I  would  recommend  that  you  see  her 
first." 

"  For  what  reason  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see  that  she  might  care  most  for  whatever 
you  possess.  If  she  found  you  wore  cut  off  from  the 
greatest  part  of  your  fathoi-'s  property,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  On  tlie  contrary,  if 
you  went  to  the  hall  first  and  asserted  your  position,  she 
might  then  bo  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.'^ 

"No — no!"  said  the  lieutenant,  enthusiastically,  "you 
wrong  her! — believe  mo,  you  wrong  her!  You  don't 
fenow  ner  as  I  do.  She  would  be  incapable  o|  euch 
conduct." 

Tom  laughed  again. 

There  was  nothing  mirthful  in  the  sound,  and  it  grsted 
disagreeably  on  the  lieutenant's  ears. 

"Take  my  advice,"  cried  Tom—"  go  to  asT  first,  make 
hex  believe  that  you  have  nothing  and  expect  nothing. 
If  she  accepts  you,  then  she  is  worthy  of  you ;  if  she 
iMsitAt'^  you  wlli  know  what  to  do." 


"  I  am  not  afraid  to  put  her  to  the  test,"  said  the  liea- 
tenant,  "  aud  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  I  aiu  quite  confi- 
dent as  to  the  result." 

"There  was  a  time,"  replied  Tom,  "wliiJn  I  would  have 
said  the  same.  For  your  own  sak»,  1  Wast  you  will  not 
bo  deceived  a.s  I  was." 

"You  ha%'H  met  with  bitttw  <»'s*«i5S.mtffi.eut  in  early 
life»" 

"I  have,  and  in  more  respects  Gjifta  •a'^-  ^  fp^  ^'■^^"^ 
you  may  learn  a  lesson  from  my  experisoc*.  You  have 
taken  me  into  your  coufiJonce — in  return,  1  will  tell  yoa 
something  of  myself."  * 

Briefly,  then,  Tom  related  the  events  of  his  early  life- 
events  with  which  the  reader  has  been  already  made  ac- 
quainted, so  we  will  not  set  down  his  words. 

"  You  see,"  he  added,  "  that  my  faith  was  as  stro'ig  as 
yours,  yet  it  was  broken.  All  women  are  alike,  aud  it 
may  be  that  the  hesitation  she  has  displayed  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  fact  that  she  was  uncertain  which  would 
be  better  in  a  mercenary  point  of  view." 

The  story  Tom  told  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon 
the  heaj't  of  the  lieutenant. 

"  I  will  test  her  affection,"  he  said.  "  After  all  that  you 
have  told  me,  I  should  be  filled  with  doubts,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  them  set  at  rest,  either  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"  Much  the  best,"  said  Tom ;  "  the  pang  may  bo  sharp 
at  first,  but  bear  it." 

"  Still  I  have  coofideuce  in  the  result." 
"  I  trust  with  all  my  heart  that  you  will  not  be  deceived." 
" Now  that  I  know  all,"  murmured  the  lieutenant,  "I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  actions." 

"Look,"  said  Tom,    breaking  the  thread  of   conver- 
sation, "  the  day  is  breaking,  and  yonder  is  Epping.    I 
have  something  to  propose." 
"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  lu  your  visit  to  this  girl  I  can  be  of  no  service  what- 
ever— in  fact,  I  shall  be  only  in  the  way.  Go  there  alone." 
"  Willingly,  if  you  wish  it.  And  you  ?" 
"  My  three  comrades  are  in  a  safe  place  of  concealment. 
I  promised  them  faithfully  I  would  retm-u  by  daybreak  ;  if 
I  fail  to  do  so,  they  will  imagine  I  have  been  captured, 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  save  me,  they  may  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves ;  therefore,  while  you  aro  absent 
upon  this  errand  I  will  rejoin  them,  aud  snatch  a  few 
hours'  repose  ;  to-night  at  dusk  I  will  meet  you  under  that 
tiee." 

As  he  spoke,  Toiu  pointed  to  a  huge  oak  tree  evidently 
many  centuries  old,  that  stood  upon  the  borders  of  the 
north  side  of  Epping  Forest. 

They  were  close  to  Epping,  then  a  small  village,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  labourers'  cottages. 

"  I  am  content  to  form  any  arrangement  you  wish,"  said 
the  lieutenant.  "  It  is  kind  and  generous  of  you  in  the 
extreme  to  take  this  interest  in  ray  fortunes." 

"  Say  no  more  about  that.  You  may  fill  up  the  time 
between  now  and  nightfall  by  making  what  inquiries  you 
can  about  the  ueighbom-hood  ;  all  information  will  be 
useful.  I  would  meet  you  earlier,  but  the  danger  is  so 
much  greater  if  I  venture  out  by  dayhght." 
"  Of  course  it  i.=." 

"And  now  before  we  part,  one  question  more,''  siid 
Tom  Emg.  "  Whereabouts  is  youi-  homo  ? — is  it  far  from 
here  ?" 

"  No,  there  it  is,  yonder." 

The^ lieutenant  extended  his  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  hand- 
some though  antiquated-looking  building,  a  little  more 
thau  half  a  mile  distant. 

It  had  an  air  of  groat  grandeur  abou*,  :t,  lud  was  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  domains. 

"  That's  my  father's  residence  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"Enough,"  said  Tomi.      "I  asked    because   I  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  bo  necessary  to  brii;g'  my  horse  ; 
as  it  is  so  near  ho  would  only  be  an  lucumbraucB.     So  1 
will  meet  you  en  this  spot  at  nightfall." 

'•'Agreed.  Before  we  part,  however,  o-jco  more  accept 
my  thanks." 

"  All  that  I  have  done,"  said  Tom.  *•  nas  been  done 
freely,  and  believe  me,  I  even  yet  oon.sider  I  am  under  an 
obligation  to  you  ;  however,  that  f,oiut  will  not  signify  be- 
tween us.     Remember  this  is  tim  spot  to-night." 

"Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  nii^ifeike  it,"  said  the  Imcv 
tenant.  "  1  know  it  well ;  I  ca'j  rememt-er  it  from  mj  boy. 
h'JQd> 
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^  We  will  then  go  straight  to  your  father,  aad  no  doubt 
•  little  promptitude  of  action  will  set  all  right." 

Again  exchanging  farewells,  the  two  new  but  <lnD 
friends  parted. 

The  lieutenant  watched  Tom  disappear  among  the  trei.* 
and  muttered  : 

"  A  noble  fellow— a  noble  fellow  1  he  should  have  becD 
a  sailor,  not  a  highwayman  !" 
A  shade  of  great  anxiety  then  crossed  his  c.ountei:aiice. 
Urging  his  weary  horse  onward,  he  took  hia  way  siong 
the  road  in  a  westerly  direction. 

As  soon  as  ever  be  found  himself  beneath  the  trees,  a 

sense  of  great  security  came  over  Toio  King,  and  without 

the  slightest  hesitation  ho  made  his  way  towards  the  cave. 

He  knew  how  anxiously  his  comrades  would  be  waiting 

his  return. 

His  strange  adventure  with  the  lieutenant  furnished 
him  with  ample  food  for  reflection. 

At  length,  shortly  before  sunrise,  he  reached  the  ap- 
pointed spot. 

"Who's  there?"  said  a  voice,  as  he  approached  the  en- 
clo3ui-e — "who's  there?" 
"  Tom,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  a  crash  of  branches,  and  then  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  stood  before  him. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  returned,"  he  said,  "  and 
60  will  be  all  the  others ;  we  wore  getting  terribly  appre- 
hensive." 

"  All's  well.  I  Lave  succeeded  much  better  than  I  coiild 
possibly  have  hoped  for." 

In  another  moment,  Tom  was  surrounded  by  his  friends. 

They  insisted  at  once  upon  having  a  full  account  of  all 

that  had  happened  to  him  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 

relating  his  adventures,  Claude  and  Jack    prepared  the 

morning  meal. 

But  the  adventure  with  the  lieutenant  created  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  breasts. 

"  I  have  promised  to  meet  him  at  nightfall,"  he  said. 
"  So  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  get  as  much  rest  as  I  can, 
not  that  I  anticipate  any  particular  danger." 

"Let  us  accompany  you,"  cried  Claude  and  Jao.^ — "It  is 
very  possible  we  may  be  of  service." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  fancy,"  returned  Tom,  "  and 

I  should  not  like  to  displease  my  friend,   and  he  might 

look  upon  your  presence  as  an  intrusion." 

The  point  was  urged  no  further. 

Maud  was  much  better,  though  not  out  of  danger,  and 

■vfos  with  the  greatest   satisfaction  that   Dick   Turpin 

It^arned  the  money  had  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Tom 

Davis,  and  that  his  scheme  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 

consummated. 

He  was  growing  tired  already  of  a  forest  life,  for  there 
were  many  inconveniences  attached  to  it,  aad  he  felt  that 
nothing  but  stem  necessity  should  induce  him  to  adopt 
such  a  mode  of  life. 

As  for  Tom,  having  related  everything,  and  partaken 
of  a  good  breakfast,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  and  to  ponder 
over  the  nature  of  the  events  that  were  likely  to  take  place 
that  night. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  few  words  upon  a 
subject  which  we  believe  to  be  a  deeply-interesting  one 
to  our  readers — the  precise  situation  of  Dick  Tnrpiu's 
cave. 

The  engraving  on  page  1129  is  a  correct  aad  faithful 
representation  of  the  oak  tree  marking  th«  exact  spot. 

It  has  been  sketched  npon  the  spot~-4Jie  view  being 
taken  from  the  north-west;  and  looking  tflvpwds  Earl's 
Path, 

It  is  a  massive,  noble  tree,  and  can  eastlj  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dwarfs  around  it. 

About  its  root  can  still  be  traced  some  indi.'^tions  of  tlie 
existence  of  the  cave,  for  the  ground  is  broken  and  uneven. 
In  order  that  there  should  not  be  the  possibility  even 
of  anyone  being  disappointed  after  making  the  journey, 
by  failing  to  find  the  tree,  the  writer — while  the  artist 
was  engaged  in  making  his  sketch — occupied  hiuiself  in 
cutting  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  letter  T. 

He  did  this  as  well  as  the  only  tool  h»  possessed — a 
small  penknife — would  let  him.  Still,  however  "ude  may 
be  the  carving,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

The  tree  may  now  be  positively  identified,  and  no  one  can 
be  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  right,  as  might  hav»  b«en  the 
case  bat  for  this  precaution 
The  spot  where  tbo  tree  stands  13  now  comparatively 


bare,  the  trees  having  been  cut  down  and  the  thickets 
removed. 

hx  the  year  1737,  however,  the  period  of  our  story,  the 
^i8rs  wa*  literally  buried  in  vegetation. 
.  One  thing  more  remains  to  be  stated. 

The  broad  road  near  the  oak  tree  known  as  the  "  New 
Road,"  has  onlj  been  made  recently.  At  the  time  of 
wliich  we  write  the  road  to  Epping  lay  past  the  Kings 
Oak  Inn.  This  Is  mentioned  because  at  the  present  time 
the  cave  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  very  open, 
public  place.  This  is  only  in  appearance,  however — 
every  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  alterations  wrought 
by  time  in  the  space  of  nearly  a  centtuy  and  a  half. 

After  this  digression — if  anything  so  germane  to  the 
story  can  be  so  called-*  we  resume  the  regular  thread  of 
the  narrative 


CH-iTTER  DCLXVn. 

TOM  KING  KEEPS  HIS  APPOmTMENT,  AND  SETS  OUT  FOR 
THE  .^iDMIRAL'S  RiESIDENOE  IN  COMPANY  WITH  LIEU- 
TENANT  FLEMING. 

Toji's  impatience  was  very  great  indeed,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  sun  set  than  he  bade  adieu  to  his  comrades,  and 
set  out  on  foot  through  th©  forest  to  the  appointed  spot. 

When  he  arrived  there,  the  twilight  had  almost  gone, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepening  into  night. 

He  did  not  take  up  his  position  beneath  the  tree,  but 
paused  in  a  thicket  hard  by,  in  a  position  that  enabled  him 
to  command  a  view  all  round  him. 

Before  the  lieutenant  could  reach  the  tree  he  should  see 
him,  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance 
that  he  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  made  these  preparations,  and 
settled  himself  in  this  situation,  than  he  perceived  a  dusky 
form  wrapped  in  a  cloak  approaching. 

It  walked  straight  to  the  tree,  and  paused  there. 

Tom  hastened  forward  at  once. 

A  hand  was  extended  to  him,  which  he  grasped  cor- 
dially. 

"  I  hsYO  Been  hiding  myself  for  some  time,"  d'aid  the 
lieutenant.  "  I  did  not  like  to  linger  near  the  tree,  lest  it 
should  give  rise  to  suspicion." 

"  You  speak  firmly  and  happily,"  said  Tom  King.  "  She 
has  stood  the  test  ?" 

"She  has  indeed,"  said  the  lieutenant,  warmly — 
"bravely,  nobly  stood  it !  After  leaving  you,  I  put  up  at 
an  inn  not  far  from  where  she  lives,  and,  having  remained 
there  some  time,  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  her.  I  was  so 
fortunate  aa  to  encounter  her  alone.  She  started  when 
she  Baw  me,  and  a  flush  of  colour  came  to  her  cheeks. 

"  '  Bessie,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  have  returned.  You  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  under  which  I  left  yoti.  Judge  me, 
then,  by  my  actions,  and  answei  the  question  I  ask  oi 
you.' 

Gently  and  timidly,  she  placed  her  hand  within  mine. 
That  answer  was  suflicient. 

"  Don't  think,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  happi- 
ness I  then  felt  I  forgot  the  warnings  I  receired  from 
you. 

"  I  thought  to  myself :  '  Perhaps  she  has  learned  that 
my  father  has  made  a  will  in  my  favour,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  the  change  in  her  sentiments.' 

" '  Bessie,'  I  said,  '  before  I  ask  you  to  confirm  your 
answer,  I  have  a  confession  to  make.    My  father 

"  Then  she  interrupted  me. 

"'I  know  all,'  she  said— 'I  know  all!  Do  not  pain 
youi-self  by  relating  the  particulars !  Believe  me,  I  Imow 
aJir 

■  1  was  thunderstruck  when  she  spoko  these  words, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  could  scarcely  resist  asking  her 
what  it  was  she  did  know.  I  lound  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution. 

" '  Then,  if  you  are  in  full  possession  of  the  facts, 
answer  me — tell  me,  do  you  indeed  love  me?— are  you 
willing  to  share  my  lot  ? ' 

"'I  am,'  she  answered.  'No  sooner  did  the  inteUi- 
gence  reach  me,  than  my  mind  was  made  up.' 

"  I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  I  knew  her  naughty 
spirit,  and  if  she  once  guessed  my  object  was  to  test  her 
affection,  she  would  have  discarded  me  at  once,  no  matter 
at  how  great  a  cost  to  herself.  However,  I  ventured  to 
observe : 

" '  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  correctly  inform*'' 
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"  •  I  have — I  have,  indeed  1  The  villany  of  Edgar — 
the  baseness  of  your  stepmother  has  been  made  known  to 
me.  I  have  learned  that  they  invented  all  those  charges 
that  wore  whispered  against  you — I  have  found  ei«t  the 
extent  of  their  unnatural  hatred !' 

"  '  Indeed  !'  I  said,  breathing  more  freely.  '  I  rfnd  you 
aro  inght,  after  all.' 

"  '  I  knew,'  she  said — '  but,  so  far  as  your  own  in- 
terests and  positioQ  are  concerned,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
returned  too  late.' 

"  'Not  too  late,'  I  said,  'if  by  tarrying  I  have  come  in 
time  to  receive  the  assurance  of  your  love.' 

"  '  I  am  almost  certain,'  she  continued,  presently,  '  that 
your  stepmother  has  taken  the  utmost  advantage  of  youv 
absence.' 

" '  How  Tiieaa  you  ?' 

" '  Your  father  has  grown  jreaker,  and  got  more  nnHer 
her  control  than  ever.  I  have  heard  from  th*  very  best 
authority  that  he  has  made  a  will-' 

"'A  will?' 

"'Yea;  one  made  out  through  the  importunities  and 
under  the  supervision  of  j'oiir  stepmother.  You  may 
guess  it  contains  nothing  favourable  to  you.  The  whole 
of  the  landed  property  and  the  whole  of  your  father's 
wealth,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  your  younger  brother  and  your  stepmother. 
You  have  been  cut  off  through  your  unworthy  and  unna- 
tural conduct.' 

" '  It  seems,  then,'  I  exclaimed,  '  that  you  do  indeed 
know  all.  I  am  a  beggar !  That  was  the  confession  I 
wished  to  make.' 

"  •  And  I  wished  to  spare  you  the  pain  of  doing  so,' 
was  her  reply.  '  Had  it  been  otherwise,  you  might  have 
doubted  my  motives.  Rumour  has  been  busy  with  my 
name.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  I  have  been  trying  only 
for  the  position  which  a  marriage  with  your  father's  heir 
would  give  me,  aiid  that  was  the  imputation  which  kept 
me  silent.  As  for  Edgar,  I  have  never  loved  him,  though 
you  once  so  wi-onglj  and  bitterly  accused  me  of  doing  so. 
When  I  found  that  he  was  the  heir,  then  my  mina  was 
made  up.'  (.•> 

"  Can  you  guess — can  you  form  any  idea  oi  my  happi- 
ness?" concluded  the  lieutenant,  addressing  Tom  King. 
"  Even  though  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  lost  all,  I  am 
truly  happy.  It  proves  that  her  love  for  me  is  pure  and 
disinterested." 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Tom,  "and,  for  your  sake,  I  am 
licaftily  glad  of  it." 

"You  see,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "there  will  be 
no  need  to  carry  out  our  expedition  to-night.  Uome  is 
no  longer  a  place  i6t  me.  I  am  an  alien,  but  I  am  con- 
tent." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Tom  King,  in  surprise.  "Have 
you  decided  not  to  visit  your  home  ?" 

"  I  have.     What  good  purpose  could  it  serve  ?" 

"  I  know  not  precisely.  You  m?y  be  intoxicated  with 
joy  at  tinding  your  love  is  SQ,truly  nd  so  well  retunied  , 
but  do  not  on  that  account  suffer  l.ie  unjust  to  triumph. 
YoGir  love  should  be  I'ewarded." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  propose  ?" 

"Simijly  that  we  carry  out  oui'  original  intention. 
Obtain  an  interview  with  your  father — see  him — speak  to 
him.  Do  not  suffer  him  any  longer  to  be  the  dupe  of  a 
base,  designing  woman  and  her  villanous  soh.  It  would 
be  a  crime  on  your  part,  were  you  to  allow  him  to  expire 
with  such  a  film  before  his  eyes  as  there  evidoptly  is.  Do 
not  hesitate,  but  come  with  me." 

"You  aiv  right,"  said  the  lieutenant—'*!  feel  that  you 
are  right.  It  would  indeed  be  a  crime  upon  my  part  I  If 
my  father  proves  himself  deaf  to  the  voico  of  natia-e,  why, 
so  be  it;  if  he  is  really  and  tn\\y  content  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  are,  I  shall  bow  to  his  decision. ' 
"Certainly,"  said  Tom;  "but  make  the  effort  first  to 
right  yourself.  By  every  law  the  property  is  yours  and 
you  should  have  it.  You  would  turn  it  to  a  good  purpose 
— he  would  only  make  an  ignoble  use  of  it." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  I  am  ready.  Fol- 
low me." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  it  will  not  be  my 
fault  if  this  matter  is  not  set  rfght." 

With  rapid  steps,  the  pair  walked  in  the  directioa  of 
the  admiral's  mansion. 

"  How  shall  you  obtain  an  entrance  ?"  asked  Tom  King, 
in  a  whisper.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  fancy  it  would  scarcely 


bo  advisable  for  you  to  go  to  the  frorit  entrance.  Yob 
might  be  denied  admission,  or,  at  any  rate,  you  might  finU 
it  impossible  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with  your 
father,  which  is  essential." 

"True  ;  I  did  not  think  of  that  difScnlty." 

"  Is  there  no  means  by  which  you  could  enter  the  house 
secretly  ?  You  know,  of  course,  where  your  father's 
room,  is  situated.  If  he  is  alone  in  it,  enter,  and  I  will 
keep  guard  at  the  door  and  take  good  cai  e  that  no  one  in- 
terrupts your  conference."  0^ 

"I  remember  now,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  "that 
there  is  a  window  through  wfiich,  no  doubt,  we  can  pass 
easily;  and  then,  I  fancy,  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  my  lather's  chamber." 

"  That's  the  plan,  then,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Keej^ 
under  the  shadow  of  these  trees,  it  is  important  that  Wv" 
should  enter  uuporceived.  Show  mo  the  way  to  the  win, 
dow  you  speak  of." 

The  lieutenant  led  the  way,  and  Tom  King  faUowed 
closely  in  his  footsteps. 

They  reached  the  house  in  a  few  moments. 

Passing  rouud  one  end  of  the  building,  the  lieutenant 
paased  before  a  window  on  the  ground  floor,  that  ap- 
peared to  open  upon  a  kind  of  lawn. 

"  Hush !"  he  said.  "  Be  silent — bo  careful.  This  room, 
I  fear,  is  occupied — there  is  a  light  in  it." 

"  Creep  forward  cautiously,"  whispered  Tom  King, 
"and  let  us  listen;  it  may  be  we  shall  hear  something  to 
our  interest." 

They  approached  the  window  as  closely  as  they  dared, 
and  then  peeped  in  carefully  co  ascertain  whether  it  was 
occupied. 

It  was  well  for  the  success  of  their  plans  that  they  had 
taken  these  precautions. 

Looldug  through  the  glass,  Tom  saw,  upon  the  centre 
table,  a  large  lamp  burning,  the  wick  oi  which  had  been 
turned  down,  so  that  only  a  dim  light  was  diffused  over 
the  apax'tment. 

His  eyes  instantly  became  fixed  upon  the  two  persons 
who  were  ia  it. 

One  was  a  stoat,  florid-looking  woman,  with  light, 
flaxen  hair,  an  ordinaiy  countenance,  and  an  ungainly 
figure. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  in  her  features  and  in  her 
whole  deportrpciit  an  expression  of  haughty,  domineering 
authority. 

She  was  juijt  the  woman  who,  by  artful  cajolery  would 
first  attract  the  attention  of  a  man,  and  afterwards  convert 
him  into  a  slave. 

The  other  waa  a  young  man  who  bore  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  Ihe  female  just  described,  that  Tom  King  had  no 
difllculty  in  deciding  that  the  pair  were  no  other  than 
Edgar  and  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  standing  up,  gesticulating  fiercely, 
while  Edgar  seemed  irresolute  and  half  terrified. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  dejected  attitude  upon  a  chair. 

Tom  concluded  that  his  mother  was  endeavouring  ii» 
instil  into  him  some  portion  of  her  own  confidence. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  a  surmise,  but 
the  point  was  one  he  determined  to  ascertain ;  therefore, 
he  placed  his  ear  close  against  tl>e  window,  and  listened 
intently,  hoping  to  be  able  to  make  out  the  words  that 
were  said. 

Anyone  with  less  acute  powers  of  hearing  than  he  pos- 
sessed would  probably  have  failed. 

At  first  Tom  only  heard  indistinct  mumurings,  but  this 
soon  developed  itself  into  articulate  sound's. 


CHAPTER  DCLXVIII. 

EVENTS  OF  AS  UNUSUALLY   tNTERESTINQ   CHARACTER  TAKE 
PLACE  AT  AD:i<IRAL  FLEMING'S  RESIDENCE. 

'•  Foolish  boy  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fleming ;  ''  you  have  ruined 
all  by  your  precipitation  !  Not  only  have  you  involved 
mc,  but  yourself  as  well !" 

"I  can't  help  it  now,  mother!"  growled  Sugar  in 
response.  "  It's  de:io ;  I  judged  it  would  be  for  the 
best !" 

"But  you  are  not  competent  to  judge,  boy,' said  iiis 
mother,  imperiously,  and  addressing  him  as  though  he 
was  a  child.     "  You  should  always  consult  me !" 

"Well,  what's  the  good  of  bothering  about  it!  The 
plot  failed,  and  he  escaped !  But  where  Is  he  j' 
Why  has  he    not  returned?      What    can    his    «bs«ne(i 
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mean  ?  How  is  it  that  he  ha3  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Hall  P" 

"  It  is  that  which  troubles  me  !"  replied  his  mother, 
biting  her  lips.  "  I  feel  convinced  that  through  your 
folly  he  knows  all,  and  is  now  engaged,  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  devising  means  to  destroy  us !" 

"  Itia  your  fault — there's  some  consolation  in  that !" 

"What?" 

"Your  fault !  Ifyou  had  chosen  to  tell  me  that  the  old 
man  had  made  a  will  in  my  favour,  I  should  have  been 
oontent,  and  not  have  taken  such  extreme  measures." 

*'  You  are  an  idiot,  and  unworthy  to  be  my  son  !" 

"  Come,  come,  mother — don't  you  call  me  any  names, 
or  you  will  find  I  shall  give  yon  back  as  good  as  you 
send.  I  am  in  a  fix,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think 
you  are  in  it  as  well  as  myself." 

"  Is  it-,  indsed  ?    But  you  shall  repent  of  thU  in  the 
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long  run.  The  will  is  made,  and  you  will  find  I  shall 
have  considerable  authority  over  you." 

"  Till  I  am  twenty-one,  mother,  and  no  longer. 

"  We  shall  see.  As  for  this  unfortunate  affair,  per- 
haps we  may  hear  no  more  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no 
srood  grieving— we  must  make  the  best  of  it, 

"lam  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Edgar.__  I  thought 
von  were  going  to  cry  about  the  spilt  milk.' 

"  No,  fool— I  was  not.  One  thing,  however,  remains 
that  must  be  done." 

"  Pray,  what's  that  ?" 

"  Your  father  has  made  a  will." 

"You  told  me  that  before."  . 

"  Its  precise  terras  I  shall  not  make  you  aCQ"*' "t®"^ 
with,  though  I  will  say  that  jour  brother  will  find  he 
comeo  off  second  best." 

Ed^ar  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 
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But  yet " 

''•  There's  somothiug  else  wrong,"  interrupted  Edgar. 
"There  is." 

"What?"  '"  ( 

"  Your  father  has  made  the  will——" 
"  Don't  call  him  my  father — say  '  the  old  man,'  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort." 

Mrs.  Fleming  frowned,  and  went  on  as  though  she  had 
not  heard  her  son's  remark. 

"  But  he  insists  upon  l^eeping  it  himself,  and  obstinately 
refuses  to  give  it  up.  Thank  goodness !  it  is  signed,  and  if 
wo  kcip  good  guard,  I  don't  know  that  there  will  bo 
much  to  fear." 

"  Get  it  out  of  him,  mother — get  it  out  of  him.    You 
know  you  can  always  twist  and  turn  him  as  you  wish." 
"  I  have  tried  and  failed." 
"  Then  you  are  losing  your  power — ^^be  careful !" 
"Wo    shall  see,"   cried  this   bad  woman,    scornfully. 
"  Thank  goodness  !  the  instrument  is  properly  witnessed 
— there  can  be  no  cavilling  about  it  hereafter." 

"  Then  the  sooner  he  drops  off  the  hooks  the  better !" 
was  Eilgars  rejoinder. 

"  Gome,"  said  his  mother — "  let  us  go  to  him.  You 
have  almost  as  much  power  as  I  have — if  we  both  entreat 
him  at  the  same  time  we  may  get  it." 
"Does  it  matter  so  much  as  that  ?" 
"It  does.  I  can  never  rest  until  I  have  the  will  secure 
in  ray  own  possession.  Now  come  and  assist  me  to 
obtain  it." 

Sullenly  Edgar  rose  from  his  seat  and  prepared  to 
follow  his  mother.  . 

"  Confound  you !"  he  muttered.    "  Why  did  you  not  1 
tell  mo  about  this  will  before,  then  I  should  be  tree  from 
all  perplexity  ? — now  I  am  all  uneasiness." 

The  precious  pair  then  left  the  room,  and  as  soon  as 
Tom  King  saw  the  door  close  behind  them,  ha  turned 
round  to  his  new  friend. 

"Now,  lieutenant,"  he  said — "now  is  your  chance. 
Come  here!" 

The  young  man  looked  vei-y  sad. 
His    noble,   high-souled   nature   was  evidently  much 
pained  by  the  preceding  scene. 

"  To  think,"  he  murmured,  "that  I  should  have  such  a 
moilier  and  such  a  brother !" 

"Don't    ajiply   such  sacred  words  to   such  unworthy 
wretches.      But  come — cheer  up !     The   information  •  wo 
have  learned  is  most  important,  and  ha,s  amply  repaid  us 
for  our  delay.'" 
"How  so?" 

"  If  you  do  not  under.itand  me  I  will  explain  presently  , 
no^v  is  tho  moment  for  action.     Come  hero  !" 
"  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  You  are  more  familiar  with  these  premises  than  I  am, 
therefore  open  tho  window  noiselessly  and  enter — I  will 
follow — then  lead  the  way  to  your  father's  room." 

The  lieutenant  made  no  reply  further  ihan  going  to  the 
casement  and  opening  it. 

He  stepped  through  into  the  room,  and  Tom  King  fol- 
lowed. 

He  closed  the  window  behind  him. 
"  Quick — quick,"  he  said — "  or  wo  may  be  too  late  !     In 
a  moment  of  weakness  your  father  may  surrender  the  will 
to  them,  and  then  our  task  wUl  be  all  the  more  difficult. 
Quick — quick !" 

"  Follow  me  noiselessly." 

"I  will,"  replied  Tom  King;  "but  take  the  most  cir- 
cuitous and  least-used  way  to  your  father's  clianiber." 

"  I  can  do  that,"  he  said.  "  There  iy  a  little  door  open- 
ing from  the  library  where  he  always  sits  that  is  but 
little  used.    Thero  is  a  narrow  staircase  leading  to  it." 

"  That'  will  be  the  place,  then,"  said  Tom,  promptly. 
'  Let  us  go  there ;  we  shall  be  able  to  see  and  hear  all 
t\.at  goes  foi'ward." 

This  being  agreed  upon,  che  lieutenant  left  tbo  room 
and  crept  noiselessly  onward. 

It  was  very  dark ;  but  he  was  so  familiar  with  every 
turn  in  the  old  building  that  he  could  have  made  his  Wir 
to  any  part  of  it  blindfold. 

Tom  took  hold  of  his  cloak,  and  was  thus  eiinWed  to 
follow  him  easily. 

Otherwise  this  would  have  been  difficuh;,  for,  ir^placoa, 
the  darkness  was  extreme. 

"Steps,"  said  the  young  lieutenant,  suddenly — "bere 
are  steps." 


"  That  lead  to  the  door  you  spoke  of  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  All  right !    Ascend,  them, — I  am  ready." 
The  lieutenant  pushed  open  a  door,  and  commenced  cha 
ascent  of  a  narrow  spiral  staircase. 

Tho  top  was  quickly  reached,  and  then  the  murmur 
ol  voices  immediately  reached  their  ears. 

Beth  were  extremely  careful  not  to  make  the  least 
ncise. 

From  the  plainness  with  which  they  could  hear  thjse 
within,  they  believed  that  even  the  rustling  of  their  gar- 
ments would  betray  them. 

As  silent  and  motionless  as  statues,  they  stood  upon 
the  little  square  space  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  with  their 
ears  close  to  the  panels  of  the  dooi% 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  hearing  every  word  that 
was  said. 

Just  before  taking  up  this  position,  Tom  King  had 
whispered  to  his  friend  : 

'*Let  us  listen.  If  your  father  is  weak  enough  to 
surrender  the  wilL  we  must  interfere;  if  he  does  not, 
and  they  retire,  you  must  enter.  Rely  upon  it,  if  you  can 
only  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  hiiii,  all  will 
be  ■wcl; — ho  cannot  forget  the  feelings  of  a  parent." 

Tho  lieutenant  did  not  reply,  and  in  the  darkness  Tom 
King  did  not  perceive  that  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

It  was  with  considerable  interest  therefore  that  they 
strained  their  ears  to  catch  every  syllable. 

A  voice,  which  both  immediately  recognised  as  the 
adiHiral's  wife's,  exclaimed : 

"  But  why  persist  in  such  a  ridiculous  determination  ? 
Let  me  have  the  will.    Believe  me,  I  wiU  take  care  of  it !" 
"  Or    give    it    me,  father,"  said    the  voice  of  Edgar. 
"  What  is  your  motive  for  wishing  to  keep  it  yourself  ?" 

"  I  do  wish  it,  and  so  for  once  I  am  detenniued  to  have 
ray  own  way  !"  said  a  voice,  in  tremulous  accents,  which 
Tom  at  once  correctly  concluded  was  that  of  Admiral 
Fleming. 

"  But  I  can  see  no  reason  in  it, — it's  absurd !     Tell  me, 
now,  where  have  you  put  it  ?" 
"  It  is  safe." 

"  But  I  am  not  content  with  that  assertion,  nor  is  Edgar. 
It  is  of  tho  utmost  importance — as  you  ought  to  know 
full  well — that  we  have  possession  of  that  most  important 
document.  Your  unworthy  son,  in  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, may  attempt  I  know  not  what !" 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  man,  doggedly.  "I  tell 
you  tho  will  is  safe ;  and  if  you  don't  like  to  be  content 
with  that,  you  must  remain  discontent !" 

"But,  father,"  interrupted  Edgar,  "you  will  not  refuse 
to  give  it  me ;  or,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to 
propose." 

"  Listen  to  Edgar,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming — "listen  to  him. 
He  is  a  sensible  boy,  and  is  full  of  affection  for  you  !" 
"Well — well,"  mvittered  tho  old  man — "what  is  it?" 
"  You  have  drawn  the  deed  up  yourself,  haye  you  not  ?" 
"Yes,  I  have.    Yom*  mother  told  you  so,  I  suppose?" 
"  No,  she  did  not.    I  only  thought  it  because  you  have 
had  no  lawyer." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  It  may  not  be  quite  coiTect — you  may  unintent'ionally 
have  omittod  soraethifig  of  importance — something  that 
may  cause  trouble  and  confusion  in  the  future.  Submit 
the  will  to  a  solicitor,  and  let  him  keep  it  in  his  charge." 

"  Well,  well,   I  will   see  about   that,   my  boy.     I  will 
think  of  it  to-night,  but  not  now — not  now.     Come  to  me 
in  the  morning — then  I  shall  have  made  up  my  .mind." 
"  Why  not  decide  now?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  choose.  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  no 
will  of  my  own — that  you  and  your  mother  rule  me  com- 
pletely ;  so  noi7  I  am  going  to  prove  that  such  ig  not  the 
case.'' 

"  Who  told  you  that,  sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fleming,  angrily. 

"That  does   not  matter,"    said   the  old  man.    i'Now 

leave  me.     I  am  busy,  and  do  no»  Tfant  to  be  disturbed. 

Leave  me — leave  me,  I  say !    Go  at  fOice ;  if  you  refuso, 

T  will  put  tho  will  iiito  the  fire !" 

This  threat  appeared  to  sink  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
Mrs.  Fleming  and  her  son. 

Tlie  former  knew  what  extreme  difficulty  she  had  had 
in  obtaining  the  document  at  all,  and  once  destroyed,  she 
feared  she  could  never  succeed  again. 

"We  will  go,"  she  said.  "Now,  as  always,  your 
slightest  wish  is  law  to  both  of  us.     Foolish  man.  to 
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trouble  jronrseit  ^tb  what  envious  people  say  I  I  trust 
you  will  think  over  Edgar's  reasonable  proposaJ." 

With  these  words  the  pair  left  the  room. 

Tlie  listeners  hefisd  the  door  closed,  and  after  that  all 
was  silence. 

The  lieutinsnt  was  deeply  affected  "by  this  scene. 

Tom  pressed  bim  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Come  !'■  ho  said.  "  Now  bo  firm — bo  a  man !  Enter — 
ippcal  U)  your  father,  and  induce  him  to  treat  you  ^ith 
more  justice — tell  him  all !  Do  not,  from  false  cotiona  of  de- 
licacy, shrink  from  it:  it  is  your  duty  to teax aside  tho  veil 
that  obscures  his  vision  ! ' 

The  lieutenant  pressed  Tom's  hand,  and  then  softJy 
opened  the  door. 

Noiselessly  he  glided  into  the  apartmsnt,  leadng  the 
door  ajar  so  that  Tom,  as  he  stood  upcn  the  threshold, 
was  able  to  command  a  view  of  the  entire  toom. 

Seated  at  an  antique  writing-table  was  an  old  man,  who 
was  closely  muffled  up  as  though  the  cold  affected  him. 

At  the  moment  the  lieutenant  entered,  the  admiral's 
elbows  were  resting  on  tho  table,  and  his  hands  pressed 
tightly  against  both  sides  of  his  face  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cover  his  ears. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  vacantly  upon  the  book  before 
him.  • 

Owing  to  these  circumstances  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
the  lieutenant  enter. 

With  au  expression  of  profound  melancholy  on  his 
countenance  tho  elder-bora  approached  tho  table  and  then 
stood  still,  gazing  upon  tho  form  of  the  father  who  had 
treated  him  so  harshly  and  unjustly. 


CHAPTER  DCLXIX. 

MRS.  FLESDNG  IS  ENRAGED  BY  HEK  DEFEAT,  AIR>  SUM5I0NS 
THE   POLICE   OFFICERS  TO   HER   ASSISTANCE. 

A  SLIGHT  shudder  came  over  the  admiral's  form,  as  though 
he  was  made  aware  by  some  sympathetic  magnetic  inllu- 
ence  that  he  was  not  lUone. 

He  suddenly  raised  his  head. 

An  ejaculation  seemed  to  rise  to  his  lips  and  to  die  away 
there. 

He  sank  back  in  the  chair,  gasping  for  breath,  and  with 
his  face  pale  as  ashes. 

At  length  his  lips  moved,  and  In  a  low,  faint  voice  ho 
murmured : 

"Frank— Frank,  is  it  indeed  you  I  see,  or — or— — - 

"  It  is  no  spectre,"  said  the  lieutenant,  coldly ;  "  7  am, 
or  ought  to  bo,  your  eon." 

"  But— but " 

"Father,"  said  Frank,  " I  have  come  here  to  atk  you 
one  question,  and  only  one.  Give  me  your  reply  to  it. 
First  of  all,  however,  remember  that  I  am  your  eld(jr-boru ; 
remember  I  was  forced  away  to  sea ;  yet,  never'oheless,  I 
have  won  the  good  opinions  of  all.  You  see  I  have  been 
promoted.    I  am  now  lieutenant." 

Tom  King,  looking  narrowly  into  the  admiral's  coimte- 
nance,  saw  his  eyes  glitter. 

"  The  question  I  am  about  to  ask  is  this  •  I  have  Ueard 
that  you  have  made  a  will — a  most  unjust,  1  iquitous  will 
— one  that  will  do  me  a  lasting  injuiy.  You  have  cut  me 
off  from  your  possessions,  and  bestowed  all  upon  your 
second  wife  and  her  son.     Is  this  true  ?" 

The  admiral  did  not  speak. 

"  I  will  take  your  silence  as  consent.  And  now,  father, 
tell  me  whether  it  is  by  your  own  free  will  that  you  have 
made  this  disposition  of  your  property,  and,  if  fou  «iave 
disinherited  me,  what  have  1  douo  to  deserve  it  ?'' 

Still  the  old  man  was  silent. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  i  do  not  wonder  tliat 
you  are  unable  to  reply.  However,  I  do  net  intend  to 
level  reproaches  at  you,  it  is  not  a  filial  act,  and  I  do  not 
come  hero  for  that  purpose.  Ere  t  leave  yoa,  und  for 
ever,  I  will  tell  you  this — you  can  believe  it  if  ji^i  think 
proper.  Last  night,  your  son  Edgar,  my  half-byotrX'  ?,  hsv- 
ing  planned  and  decided  upon  my  assassination,  ea  ployed 
two  men — Dick  Roper  was  one  zA  tt>em— to  shoot :  ae  as  I 
rode  along  towards  this  house.  By  the  merest  ct>i^ce  in 
the  world,  the  project  failed;  I  escaped,  and  th^y  are 
now  full  of  alarm  on  that  account." 

"  Is  —is  this  true  ?"  said  the  admiral,  finding  bis  voica  at 
last. 

"  Bid  you  ever  know  me  to  tell  yoa  » lie,  fatae  ?"  was 
tbe  response. 


"But— but " 

"  It  seems  incredible,  you  would  say.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless. I  can  produce  a  witness,  or  you  can  send  foi 
Dick  Roper,  if  you  consider  my  testimony  insufficient" 

"And  does  your  mother  know  of  this  ?" 

*  My  mother  ?" 

■'  Yes,  boy,  your  mother." 

"  If  you  mean  Mrs.  Fleming,  I  say  she  did  know  of  it, 
though,  in  justice  to  her,  1  must  state  that  she  did  not 
obtain  tho  information  until  afterwards.  Edgar's  own 
heart  prompted  him  to  the  deed." 

^  And  you  are  a  lieutenant  you  say,  my  boy  ?" 

"  I  am.    Here  are  my  papers." 

"  Then  I  believe  you — I  believe  every  woi'a !"  exclaimed 
the  admiral,  as  he  glanced  at  a  packet  his  son  handed  him 
"  Your  character  has  been  unjustly  represented  to  me 
Had  you  been  what  they  have  made  me  believe  you  to  bo 
you  could  never  have  been  promoted  so  quickly." 

"  I  am  glad  to  obtain  that  acknowledgment  from  you, 
father.  And  you  know,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  through  no 
influence  o'  yours  that  I  have  been  advanced." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  can  see  now  I  have  been  made 
a  fool  and  a  dupe  of.  What  I  heard  to-day  was  no  more 
than  the  truth,  and  I  am  thanldul  that  I  had  the  strength 
to  make  a  stand  against  them." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  father,  for  I  feel  that  I  Km  once 
more  your  son." 

The  admiral's  emotion  was  very  great,  and  his  face  wa.9 
so  ghastly  white  that  the  lieutenant  grew  alarmed. 

"You  are  ill,  father,"  he  said;  "  this  excitement  is  too 
much  for  you.    Let  mo  ring,  and  summon  attendants." 

"No,  no — no,  no — do  nothing  of  the  kind.  J  am  all 
right.  A  little  shock — but  nothing.  I  can  stand  more 
than  that.  I  have  made  a  will,  my  boy.  I  had  intended 
to  do  you  a  never-ending  injmy.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not 
too  late !" 

Hastily  the  old  man  opened  a  drawer  and  took  from  it  a 
folded  paper. 

"Look,  here  is  the  will,  planned,  devised,  and  only 
written  by  mo  at  the  dictation  of — of — my  seco&d  wife," 
he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"You  shall  see.  i3ehold,  it  perishes  i  As  soon  as  tha 
last  scrap  is  consuiued,  all  tlaat  I  have  is  yours,  as  heir-at- 
law,  with  those  exceptions  that  you  know  of." 
1  ¥/hilo  geeafcing,  the  admiral  wi^'^  ^ervous,  trembling 
hands,  held  the  wi31  OT^  the  llame  of  the  lamp  on  tho 
table  before  him. 

The  paper  caught  light  in  an  instant,  and  burst  into  a 
blaze. 

"You  see,"  he  muttered,  with  a  smile,  "the  flame  is 
eager  to  devour  it " 

The  remaining  words  of  his  sentence  were  drowned  by 
a  shrill  shriek. 

Like  some  demented  creature,  Mrs.  Fleming  dashed  into 
the  room. 

"  Hold,  foolish  man !"  she  screamed,  almost  inarticu- 
lately.    "  What  would  you  do  ?" 

"It  is  done,"  said  the  admiral,  in  a  loud  voice — "it  is 
done  ?" 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips,  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair. 

Mrs.  Fleming  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

Then,  turning  angrily  towards  Frank,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  So,  sir,  you  have  improved !  You  steal  into  the 
house  like  some  midnight  robber!  You  have  impoacd 
upon  your  weak  and  foolish  father.  Don't  think,  how- 
9ver,  that  you  will  receive  any  benefit  from  this  act ! 
Look  up !"  she  added,  turning  to  her  husband.  "  Tell 
him  that  you  have  mado  a  will  in  favour  of  his  bco- 
ther." 

I^'ne  admiral  did  not  speak,  and  so  eho  shock  Lim 
violently. 

Then  sho  released  her  hold,  and,  with  a  dull,  heavy 
sound,  the  old  man's  head  fell  forward  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Fleming  screamed. 

"  He  is  dead,"  cried  Frank — "  he  is  dead !  Monster  in 
female  fonji,  you  have  killed  him  !" 

"Nay,  it  is  you,  unworthy  son!  But  ho  is  not  dead. 
H^^  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  dio  until  a  f«-^sh  will  is 
signed !" 

With  rude  violence  sne  lifted  up  tho  admhral's 
head. 

One  glance  into  his  eounte^nasce  sufiQced  to  show  last 
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fchat  life  Lad  indeed  fled  foe  evor,  and  eaiibly  matters 
wnald  trouble  him  no  more. 

"  Help !"  she  exclaimed — "  help,  help !  You  ehall  ruo 
rtiis  deed  !  Frank  Flemingr,  I  accuse  you  of  this !  You 
have  summed  up  your  mjqui'y  by  muraenug  your  fathm  ' 
I  accuse  you  of  tue  cnme  !" 

"  Woman,"  said  Frank,  angrily,  and  di-awing  nimpeif 
F.p  to  his  full  height,  "quit  this  house — and  quit  it  iu- 
Btantly!  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  \a3U>r 
here !" 

Mrs.  Fleraing  laughed  BcornfuUy. 

"  That  has  to  be  tried,"  she  eaid.  "  I  know  your 
father's  intentions— he  never  meant  that  you  ohoulfi  be 
his  heir.  I  shall  not  leave,  nor  gijall  you,  except  in  the 
custody  ^,  ttje  police." 

"  Do'^n't  try  me  too  far,  woman  !"  cried  Frank  "  Do 
not  drive  me  to  the  extremity  of  using  force !  But  I 
fiolemnly  declare,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  if  you  do  not  quit 
this  house  of  your  own  will,  I  will  eject  you  from  it !" 

"  I  will  go,  sir— I  will  go." 

"  Depart,  then,  at  once !" 

"  Yet  do  not  think  that  you  have  triumphed !"  cried 
Mrs.  Fleming,  maliciously,  as  she  moved  towards  the 
door.  "  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  am  not  the  woman 
to  stand  calmly  and  be  trampled  upon  by  you !  I  am 
going,  not  because  of  your  threats  and  because  I  am  van- 
quished, but  to  fetch  the  officers  of  pohce,  into  whoso  cus- 
tody I  repeat  I  shall  give  you  for  the  murder  of  your 
father!" 

"Begone,  woman!"  cried  Frank,  with  great  difficulty 
keeping  his  anger  within  moderation — "  begone,  I  say,  or 
I  may  be  tempted  to  do  that  which  I  should  after^vards 
regret  I" 

With  a  loud,  mocking,  derisive  laugh,  Mrs.  Fleming  left 
the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  had  departed,  Frank  turned  towards  his 
father's  corpse. 

He  called  upon  him  by  name,  and  raised  his  head,  as  if 
scarcely  convinced  that  life  had  indeed  fled. 

This  second  inspection,  however,  removed  all  lingering 
doubts,  and,  harshly  as  he  had  been  treated  by  his  parent, 
Frank  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  affected. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tom  King  pushed  open  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  little  further,  and  entered 
the  chamber. 

He  had  forborne  from  doing  so  earlier,  because  there 
had  been  no  necessity  for  his  intei'ference. 

He  judged,  indeed,  that  his  presence  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  his  new  friend  as  an  intrusion. 

After  the  words  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Fleming  utter,  he 
believed  his  best  plan  was  to  leave. 

Therefore,  he  touched  Frank  upon  the  shoulder,  and, 
■vvhen  the  lieutenant  looked  up,  he  clasped  him  by  the 
h&ud. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  said  Tom,  "on  the  success  that 
has  attended  your  visit!  Your  father  did  you  justice  at 
the  last  minute,  and  no  more.  As  all  is  plain  and  straight- 
forward, I  must  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  depart." 

"  Why  so  ?     State  your  reasons." 

"  You  remember  the  insane  threats  Mrs.  Fleming  made 
tsso  of  when  &he  left  the  room  ?" 

"  About  fetching  the  officers  ?" 

"  Yes.  Whether  she  will  execute  her  purpose  or  not,  I 
cannot  toll.  She  will  act  altogether  from  impulse,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  an  angry,  disappointed  woman 
may  not  do.  You  must  not  think  that  I  wish  to  leave 
you,  or  that  I  consider  you  are  in  any  danger  from  the 
ridiculous  cliarge  she  has  made  against  you.  but — — " 

"  I  understand  j'ou  quite  well,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  You  are  quite  right.  The  police  officers  and  you  would 
not  agree  in  the  same  house  togefther.  I  commend  you 
for  looliing  after  your  safety." 

"  Then,  if  it  pleases  you,"  said  Tom  King,  "  I  will 
leave  you  now,  and  repair  to  my  companions  in  the 
forest. 

"  You  are  at  perfect  Jiberty  to  do  as  yoo.  ;,hink  proper, 
and  yet-""" 

"  What  ?" 

"  It  may  sound  seMsh  and  v.^generous  to  say  so,  but  I 
wish  you  could  remaiu  and  see  the  end  of  this  affaii'," 

"  I  will  do  so  if  you  wish  it." 

"  No,  no-'-that  la  aekicg  you,  to  r.ua  tco  greet  &  tib& 
ncdi  mking  S'ou  a  pc-cir  nvis^  for  all  ?m  p&**5  ^am 


Accept  my  best  thanks,  and  I  can  say  no    Eio:e  IhuQ  that. 
When  you  stajid  in  need  of  a  friend,  apply  to  mo." 

"Thati"  quite  enough,"  eaid  Tom — "  nay,  too  macht 
Ai;d  i]0>,  farewell!" 

•'  "We  will  not  part  here — I  must  show  you  the  wa_  o** 
of  the  building.     Come,  follow  me  !" 

Lieutenant  Fleming  led  the  way  out  ot  the  library  b_ 
the  principal  door,  which  opened  upon  a  largo  landing  on 
the  grand  staircase. 

Tom  was  about  to  address  to  him  some  remark,  when 
suddenly  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door  below  reached 
their  ears. 

Both  started,  so  suddenly  did  the  sound  come  u}.>on 
them. 

Tom  stood  still,  and  as  soon  as  the  heavy  knocking 
ceased,  he  whispered : 

"She  has  carried  out  her  threat ;  depend  upon  it,  they 
are  officers  who  are  at  the  door  !     Hark — hark  1" 

"  Open,  in  the  King's  name  !"  cried  a  voice.  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Kmg,  I  call  upon  every  good  man  and  true 
to  allow  his  Majesty's  officers  to  enter  this  house !'" 

Then  followed  another  tremendous  knocking. 

•'  I  must  leave  the  premises  in  some  otljpr  manner," 
said  Tom,  "  and  at  once  !" 

"  Stay  an  instant "  said  the  lieutenant.  "  From  this 
portion  of  the  staircase  we  can  command  a  view  of  the 
front  door  without  fear  of  being  seen.  The  servants  will 
throw  open  the  portal,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  then  we  shall 
know  for  certain  whether  th*y  are  really  police  officers, 
or  whether  we  have  been  alarming  ourselves  unneces- 
sarily." 

To  this  Tom  assented,  and  they  took  up  their  positions 
accordingly 

They  were  only  just  in  time. 

The  front  door  was  imfastened  and  flung  open  by  a 
sleepy  servant. 

In  a  moment  a  throng  of  police  officers  poured  into  the 
hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  Tom  King  and  the  lieu- 
tenant perceived  the  form  of  Mrs.  Fleming. 


CHAPTEE  DOLXX. 

EVENTS  AT  THE  IIALL  GROW  MOPvB  AND  MORE  COMPU- 
CATED,  AND  A  POLICE  OFFICER  DETERMINES  TO  TAlvE 
A   PEEP   BEHIND  THE   SCREEN. 

Perceiving  this,  Frank  took  hold  of  Tom  King  by  the 
ann  and  led  him  back  into  the  library. 

But  before  they  could  cross  the  threshold  they  heard 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Fleming  below. 

"Upstairs,"  she  said — '"upstaii-s!  That  is  the  door — 
the  one  facing  you  when  you  reach  the  first  landing.  Do 
not  hesitate !" 

"All  right,  marm,"  said  a  voice,  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang.  "  You've  no  call  to  be  so  wiolent  and  to  excite 
yourself  so  much.  Just  allow  m'a  a  minute  to  make  my 
perpe  rations." 

The  officer  in  command  of  this  troop  of  police  vras 
quite  a  strategic  general  in  his  way ;  and  so,  before  he 
attempted  to  ascend  the  staircase,  he  le't  several  of  his 
men  posted  about  in  various  parts  of  the  hall  and  lo-\ver 
portion  of  the  mansion. 

"  It  was  ia  vain  that  Mrs.  Fleming  impatiently  stonncd, 
and  bade  him  follow  her  up  the  staircase  ;  he  would  not 
until  all  his  preparations  were  complete. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  occupied  only  a  moment,  ♦hough  it 
seemed  much  longer  to  the  angry  woman. 

The  young  lieutenant  closed  the  door  of  the  library 
quietly  behind  him,  and  then,  addressing  Tom,  said : 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  attempt,"  was  ihe  reply 
"  Have  you  no  means  by  which  I  could  leave  the  man- 
&ion  without  fear  of  being  seen  by  the  officers  ?" 

'I  fear  not." 

"  Then  I  will  take  the  risk  of  coucoaliug  myself  iu  this 
room ;  in  all  probability  the  presence  of  fhe  police  here 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  they  have  merely  come  in 
obedience  to  Mrs.  Fleming's  demands." 

"  You  may  depend  that  is  it." 
;    "  Well,  then,"  said  Tom,  "  add  still  fm-ther  tc  the  obli- 
gation I  am  under  to  you." 

''■  I  will  willingly  do  all  I  can  to  assist  yo9." 

''•  Thea  i  will  kids  behind  jr oiidei^  tcreea.  U  it  ii 
^■■■Vi  th??  asefc  tks^   ^-11!    aos    think    8!    8«»8aigi 
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You  must  do    the   best  you  can  to  remove  their  sus- 
picions." 

"  1  will.  I  don't  think  you  Lave  any  cause  to  fear,  lor 
no  one  in  the  house  has  seen  you  but  Myself." 

"  Very  true.'' 

Just  then  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  without,  and 
Tom  Kin<?;  had  only  just  time  to  step  behind  a  lar^e  fold- 
ing scr-een  that  was  placed  in  one  comer,  when  ttv^  door 
wTiB  violently  flung  open,  and  Mrs.  Fleming  asid  the 
officers  appeared.  ''  d 

"  There  he  is,"  she  shrieked—"  there  he  is !  Look  at 
him.  There  he  stands,  and  there  is  his  murdered  father ! 
Take  him  into  custody  this  instant !  I  chwge  hi oi  with 
murder !" 

It  is  a  false,  malicious  charge,"  said  Frank,  '  -md  one 
I  am  sure  no  men  with  common  sense  would  listen  to !  I 
have  just  returned  home,"  he  added,  addressing  the  officer, 
"  and  paid  a  visit  to  my  father.  He  looked  pale  a::d  worn, 
and,  either  from  decay  of  nature  or  else  from  the  shock  o* 
my  sudden  appearance,  he  has  j\i8t  expu'ed,  to  tb<tt 
woman's  intense  mortification." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Fleming,  "  while  I  state-  'ije 
case.  You  see  before  you  the  profligate,  outcast  son  oi 
the  admiral ;  he  disowned  him,  and  made  a  will  cutting 
him  off  entirely  from  all  his  possessions.  To-night  the 
villain  steals  into  the  house,  seizes  upon  the  will  by  main 
force,  destroys  it,  and  then  puts  an  end  to  his  father's 
Hfe." 

Frank  absolutely  staggered  back  as  he  heard  these 
words. 

"  It  is  false,"  he  repeated — "  utterly  false !" 

The  police  officer,  however,  seemed  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  charge. 

With  a  professional  air,  he  walked  up  to  the  table,  upon 
which  the  admiral's  head  stiU  lay. 

He  raised  it  somewhat  roughly. 

The  moment  he  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  corpse,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  Ah,  this  looks  like  proof,  indeed !  Come  forward, 
several  of  you  and  swear  to  what  you  see." 

The  men  advanced,  and  the  police  officer,  pointing  to 
the  forehead  of  the  dead  man,  said  : 

"  Look.  Do  you  see  that  large,  livid  bniise  ?  It  was 
there  when  I  raised  him  up." 

"But  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death,"  asserted 
Frank  ;  "  his  body  feU  forward  after  he  expired,  and  his 
head,  striking  upon  the  tsJAe,  received  that  bruise." 

"  Be  cautious,  young  sir,  in  what  you  say,"  cried  the 
officer ;  "I  am  bound  to  caution  you  that  all  you  say  will 
oe  taken  down  and  used  against  you  in  evidence." 

"  I  do  not  fear  my  words,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  speak 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  only." 

"Drag  him  away,"  cried  Mrs.  Fleming — "drag  him 
away  !  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain  beneath  this  roof 
a  moment  longer !" 

"Eemember,"  cried  Frank,  "that  I  am  still  my  father's 
heir.  This  house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to  leave  it. 
As  for  you,  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  the  police  officer, 
"  I  am  ready  to  surrender  myself  to  you  at  any  moment. 
For  my  own  sake,  I  must  insist  upon  having  this  affair 
thoroughly  cleared  up.  The  charge  is,  at  the  same  time, 
malicious  and  false.  I  had  no  hand  whatever  in  my 
father's  death,  unless,  indeed,  as  I  said  before,  the  phock 
of  my  appearance  has  killed  him." 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  rightly,"  said  the  chief  officer, 
with  some  respect,  "  you  are  heir-at-law  to  ali  the 
admiral's  possessions  ?" 

"  I  am.  And  now,"  he  added,  as  a  fresh  thouj^nt  st  -uck 
him,  "  I  will  turn  accuser.  I  command  you  to  tak»  that 
woman  into  custody,  and  also  her  son  Edgar ;  tb  >  first 
charged  with  using  undue  influence  with  my  father  to  in- 
duce him  to  write  a  will  disinheriting  me;  and  ihe  other, 
charged  with  attempting  my  assassination.  Now  look  f,o 
it," 

The  officer  Wi«.  rather  bewildered,  and  he  look&d  drat 
from  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

At  Fast  he  exclaimed : 

"  My  duty,  then,  in  this  case,  is  clear  and  plain  enough. 
Without  taking  you  into  custody  and  removing  you  from 
ihis  house,  I  will  remain  and  keep  guard  over  you.  ir 
the  morning,  the  magistratea  shall  be  asBembled,  and  ihs 
€a«8  loquirSi  into." 

■•■■  t  K2  fluits  ^yilag  tg  ssEssct  to  s'aes  *  tit-uifK?/'  r*A4. 
f  «j^kV.    '^1  !|?  g«*  fmS  ^k<i  ^sf.i't" 


His  manner  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fleming. 

She  tiiTEeil  ashy  pale,  and  trembled. 
i'     SJic  was  well  aware  that  the  charge  of  assassination  pre- 
'  ferred  against  her  darling  son  could  be  substantiated  in 
every  particular,  and  the  result  of   that  she  could  se« 
plainly  enough. 

In  those  days  the  attempt  at  murder  was  punished  by 
deam,  and  the  thought  of  her  favourite  boy  ascending  the 
scaffold  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear. 

"  Now,  marm,"  eaid  the  officer,  "  have  you  any  ob- 
jections ?* 

■'  Yes,  1  have,"  ehe  answered.  "  Frank— Mr.  Fleming, 
vill  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"Bpeak  on,  woman." 

''  If  you  will  withdraw  the  charge  you  have  just  made 
Rgainsi  me  and  my  son,  and  suffer  us  both  to  leave  this 
house  in  peace,  I  will  withdraw  that  which  I  made  against 
you.     Reflect." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  I  consent,  provided  you  sit  down  at  the  table 
and  write  a  document  to  that  effect." 

The  wretched  woman  was  only  too  glad  to  comply  with 
this  demand. 

Advancing  to  the  table,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily  to 
the  effect  mentioned. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Frank,  addressing  the  police  officer, 
"  take  up  that  paper  and  read  it." 

He  was  obeyed. 

The  officer  read  as  follows : 

"  I,  Matilda  Fleming,  most  solemnly  declare  that  the 
charge  of  murder  made  by  me  against  Mr.  Frank  Fleming 
is  altogether  gromndless  and  without  foundation,  the  said 
charge  being  prompted  only  by  malice  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

(Signed)  "Matilda  Flesung." 

"  Do  you  mean  this,  marm  ?"  said  the  officer. 

"  I  do." 

"  Then,"  he  added,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  take  you  into  cus- 
tody for  making  a  false  charge." 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Frank.  "Madam, 
leave  this  house  at  once,  take  yovir  son  with  you,  and 
never  let  me  see  or  hear  anything  of  you  again.  Now 
begone,  or  I  shall  change  my  determination." 

"  But  I  can't  let  them  go,"  the  officer  blurted  out. 

"You  must,"  said  Frank,  "for  I  positively  decline  to 
make  any  charge  whatever." 

"  But  you  have  made  it." 

"  Then  1  recall  it.  No  notice  must  be  taken  of  those 
hasty  words." 

Mrs.  Fleming  hurried  out  of  the  room,  went  up  to  her 
son,  and  poured  in  his  ears  such  a  narrative  of  Frank's 
intentions  as  frightened  him  almost  to  death. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  fly  with  her. 

The  officer  scratched  his  head,  much  puzzled. 

"  D — n  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  I  can  understand  all  this ! 
1  perceive  you're  left  in  possession.  There'll  have  to  be  n 
coroner's  inquest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  There's  no  good  to  be  done  by  me  in 
the  matter.  Now,  Mr.  Fleming,  I  have  a  communication 
to  make  to  you.'' 

"  Say  on,  sir.  But,  first  of  all,  just  listen  to  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  all  that  you  have  seen." 

In  a  few  words,  Fxank  made  the  officer  understand  the 
state  of  affairs ;  and  when  the  young  man  had  finished, 
he  professed  himself  extremely  satisfied. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  said — "all  i?ght;  there  will 
be  an  inquiry,  which  I  said  before — but  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  that." 

"  And  now  what  is  your  communication  to  me.  Ba 
brief,  and  then  you  and  your  men  are  free  to  share  the 
hospitality  ot  the  mansion." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir,  but  we  have  certain  information  that 
Tom  King  and  another  of  his  associates  have  been  lurk- 
ing t  jund  this  building.  Then  they  disappeared ;  so  we 
\sdet  they  have  entered  it,  of  course  for  the  purpose  of 
cooanitting  a  felony.  Well,  sir,  we  were  coming  here  to 
esarch  for  them  when  we  were  met  by  Mrs.  Fleming." 

"And  ^hM  do  you  rrish  to  do  In  the  matteir?''  «d4 
^rsa*'    ^  1  t*it  fs'is  Buapiuiens  are  grcundisEa" 

•'■  ^^  siH  w-4«9t  #«,    Me-^sipsn^h**!  «?'*  f*^  t«^ 
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mission,  I  shall  qtiickly  ascertain.  I  have  posted  my  men 
all  round  this  house,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
so  that  no  one  can  leave  without  bein^  seen;  my  men  are 
also  stationed  in  the  lower  parts  of  tne  building.  I  can 
now  begin  my  search  with  the  certainty  of  doing  «">me 
good  by  it." 

"You  are  heartily  welcome,'  siid  I'mnk,  bitiD"  hi? 
lips,  "  to  search  this  house  in  any  icay  you  think  proper. 
I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  but  that  point  had  bettw  be 
cleared  up.' 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  and  aftei  the  search,  whether  success- 
ful or  not,  I  trust  you  will  renew  the  offer  you  kindly 
made  respecting  the  hospitality." 

"Depend  upon  that,"  said  Frank;  " I  will  give  orders 
at  once  for  a  substantial  meal  to  be  prepared." 

The  officers  were  all  profuse  in  their  ackuowledgcseats, 

"  You  can  begin  your  search  now,"  saJd  Frank,  not 
without  a  little  uneasiness  in  his  breast,  "  Here  is  this 
room  where  my  father  was  sitting  when  I  entered.  He 
had  occupied  it  for  some  time.  I  have  never  quitted  it 
since  I  first  came  in,  so  it  is  pretty  clear  those  you  seek 
are  not  in  this  apartment." 

"  Quite  clear,"  said  the  officer,  glancing  keenly  all 
roimd  him.  "  But  they  are  remarkably  clever  cliajos,  I 
can  assure  you.  Many  have  tried  their  hands  upon  them 
without  result.  Well,  they  are  certainly  not  here,  with- 
out they  happen  to  be  behind  that  screen ;  and,  in  case 
they  mey  be,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  take  a  peep." 


CHAPTER  DCLXXI. 

TIIE  POLICE  OFFICERS  ARE  ALARMED  BY  A  MYSTERIOUS 
SOUND,  AXD  DISCOVER  THE  SECRET  PANEL  IN  TIIE 
WALL,   BEHIND   AVIIICII  TOM   KING  IS   CONCR.VLED. 

The  lieutenant's  heart  fairly  ceased  to  beat  when  ho  heard 
these  words  pronounced. 

He  looked  upon  the  destruction  of  his  frieiid,  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  as  certain. 

He  was  powerless  to  afford  the  least  assistance. 

If  he  placed  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  oHlcers,  or 
raised  any  objection  to  their  proceedings,  the  only  effect 
would  be  to  involve  himself  in  a  web  of  difficulties  with- 
out rendering  Tom  King  the  least  amount  of  assistance. 

As  for  the  highwayman  himself,  he  set  his  teeth  hard, 
and  determined  not  to  surrender  without  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. 

Beckoning  to  his  men  to  follow,  the  chief  police  officer 
walked  towards  the  screen. 

The  lieutenant  grew  desperate. 

How  should  he  hinder  him  ? 

At  the  very  last  moment  a  sudden  and  excellent  thought 
darted  into  his  mind. 

The  library  was  illuminated  by  a  large  lamp  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

When  the  officers  had  their  backs  turned  towards  him, 
the  lieutenant  suddenly  upset  it. 

There  was  a  ten-ilic  crash  of  broken  glass. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  apartment  was  plunged  in  the 
profoundest  darkness. 

"  Help — help !"  cried  the  lieutenant,  as  though  he  was 
injured.  "Help — ^help!  Oh,  what  is  this.'  Mercy — 
mercy !" 

The  crash — the  sudden  extinguishment  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  lieutenant's  cries,  were  all  sufficient  to  fill  the 
officers  with  alarm  and  confusion. 

The  darkness  was  profound,  and,  by  a  mutual  impulse, 
they  all  stood  perfectly  still. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  chief  officer  could  recover 
himself  suiSeiently  to  speak. 

At  last  he  managed  to  say,  in  trembling  accents : 

"  Wliat — what's  the  matter  ?     What  has  happened  ?" 

There  was  no  response. 

The  alarm  increased. 

All  remembered  that  a  dead  man  was  in  itn  chair  9i  tiie 
table. 

Had  he  aujrthing  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the  lani|i  ? 

That  was  the  question  they  asked  themselvea. 

Accustomed  as  they  all  wei-e  to  look  upon  death  in 
almost  every  shapp,  they  were  on  that  occasica,  in  the 
dai-kness,  paralysed  by  fear. 

Tom  King  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  CTsat,  -cut 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stand  perfectly  stilly  ios 
be  guessed  at  once  it  was  part  of  some  plan  of  hie  f  "iend 
to  rescue  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 


Immediately  afterwards  he  felt  himself  grasped  by 
some  one. 

It  was  the  lieutenant. 

Having  upset  tht  lamp,  and  having,  as  he  believed, 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  alai-ming  th«  police  officers,  he 
slipped  on  tiptoe  across  the  carpet  in  the  direotion  of  the 
screen.  / 

l^eing  familiar  with  that  room,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
tjiaking  his  way  across  it  noiselessly  in  the  darkness. 

He  Refe-e-5  Tom  by  the  hand,  and  gently  di-ew  him  oat 
frcra  behina  the  screen  before  the  police  Lad  in  the  least 
degree  recovered  from  their  panic. 

Knowing  the  necessity  there  was  for  silence,  Tom  fol- 
lowed bfs  conductor  on  tiptoe. 
He  had  not  many  steps  to  go. 
The  lieutenant  paused. 

Ho  felt  with  his  hand  against  a  panelled  wall. 
Suddenly  and  silently  a  tall,  narrow  door  opened. 
He  thrust  Tom  thi'ough  the  aperture,  and  whispered 
faintly : 

"  Remain  here  till  you  hear  further  from  mo.  Believe 
me,  you  are  safe." 

The  door  the  lieutenant  had  opened  was  a  secret  one, 
and  secured  by  a  spring. 

He  knew  that  whenever  it  was  closed  there  was  a  loud 
snap,  and  he  endeavoured  to  shut  it  as  gently  as  possible. 

StiU,  a  slight  sound  was  produced,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  by  ciying  ost : 

"What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Where  are  you  all  ?  A 
light — a  light,  I  say  !" 

This  reached  the  ears  of  those  without,  and  the  door  of 
the  library  was  thrown  open. 

'Those  who  came  brought  lights,  and,  when  they  entered 
the  apartment,  a  singular-looking  scene  was  presented  to 
their  view. 

The  lieutenant  was  standing  near  the  table. 
The  large  lamp  was  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 
The  policemen,  with  an  expression   half  of   alarm  and 
half    of    bewilderment    upon    their    countenances,    were 
huddled  together  in  a  throng  near  the  screen. 

"  Bring  the  lights  this  way !"  cried  the  lieutenant. 
"  What  is  it — what  is  it .'"  cried  all  the  police,  who  no 
longer  felt  apprehensive  now  that  the   dai'kness  was  re- 
moved. 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  said  Frank,  "further  than 
just  as  you  were  about  looking  behind  the  screen  the  lamp 
was  dashed  aside,  and  I  felt  myself  grasped  tightly  by 
some  one." 

"Who — who?"  they  all  cried. 

"  That  I  have  no  idea,"  he  said.  "  It  startled  me,  and, 
therefore,  I  cried  out." 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  I  can  under- 
stand it." 
"  Can  you  indeed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Tom  King  is  somewhei'e  about  these  premises — I 
am  convinced  of  that !  Now,  my  boys,  let  us  seai-ch — let 
us  look  behind  this  screen  !" 

Iho  oflicers  did  so,  but,  of  course,  were  unrewarded  for 
their  trouble. 

They  searched  eagerly  all  round  the  apartment,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  little  door,  through  which  the 
lieutenant  and  Tom  King  had  gained  admission,  they 
flung  it  open. 

"Aha!"  they  cried.  "  This  explains  the  mystery — he 
is  down  here !" 

It  was  a  very  natural  conclusion  for  them  to  arrive  at, 
and  so,  without  another  thought  upon  the  matter,  they 
dai-ted  pell-mell  after  their  leader. 

In  their  excitement,  they  forgot  all  about  the  lieutenant, 
who  took  care  to  maintain  his  position  near  the  table. 

When  he  was  satisfied  that  all  were  some  distance  down 
the  staircase,  he  crossed  over  to  one  portion  of  the  wall 
and  tapped  against  it.  j 

He  placed  his  lips  close  to  the  wood-vrork,  and  said  : 
"  AU  is  well  so  far  ;  but  th.o  danger  is  not  over  yet! 
Pon't  make  a  movement  until  I  come  to  you  !" 

Ho  did  not  wait  for  a  repjj,  but  returned  to  his  former 
position. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  decided  to   accompany 
ifc.3  officers  in  their  search 
Therefore,  he  sped  swiftly  down  tno  staircase. 
Ac  the-bottom,   he  found  them   standing  all   together, 
holding  a  consultation,  which,  by  the  expression  of  theJS 
ooouteaances,  seemed  to  be  a  senous  one. 
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"  I  tell  you  T  have  been  standing  here  all  the  while," 
said  a  voice,  "  and  nobody's  come  down  those  steps  ex- 
cepting you — that  I'll  swear  to !" 

"  Well,  he's  iu  the  house  somewhere,  rely  upon  it !  Keep 
a  good  watch  1  Still ,  we  will  continue  our  search  '  If  he 
is  anywhere  on  thf  M  premises  he  must  eventually  fall 
into  our  hands .'" 

AVith  great  vigour,  the  officers  continued  their  search. 
For    upwards    of    an    hour,   they  ransacked,  aa  they 
believed,  every  hole  and  corner  in  the  building. 
But  without  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  they  all  m»t  in  ihe 
pntrauce-hall,  and  looked  at  one  another  with  disappoint- 
ment on  their  countenances. 

"  lie  don't  seem  to  be  here,"  said  one,  ^  and,  besides, 
what  has  become  of  his  companion  ?" 

This  was  a  qccstiou  they  were  not  likely  to  answer 
satisfactorily. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  Frank  appeared,  and  he 
said  : 

"  The  refrcsnment  I  spoke  of  is  now  quite  ready.  You 
will  find  the  table  laid  and  everything  waiting  for  you — 
you  can  pavtake  of  the  meal  or  not,  just  ae'  you  please  ; 
you  may  either  have  a  snack  now  and  renew  your  search, 
or  finish,  and  have  something  to  eat  and  drink  after- 
wards." 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  chief  officer ;  "but 
we  are  quite  faint  and  tired,  and — that  is  if  you  will  let  us 
rest  for  a  little  while — we  should  with  your  permission 
be  very  glad  to  begin  the  search  afresh,  for  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  is  not  on  the  premises." 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  search  as  much  as  you 
think  proper  ;  in  fact,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  myself  until 
you  have  gone  carefully  over  every  part  of  the  house ;  they 
may  be  cunning  enough  to  conceal  themselves  while  you 
are  here,  but  as  soon  as  you  have  departed  they  will  show 
themselves." 

"  Depend  upon  that,  sir,"  said  the  officer — "  depend 
upon  that." 

The  prospect  of  a  good  meal  quite  revived  their  spirits. 
Frank  led  the  way  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where 
a  very  substantial  meal  had  been  sprcad»upon  the  table. 

They  were  pleased  to  see  that  there  were  several 
flagons  of  foaming  ale  as  well  as  bottles  of  spirits  on  a 
side  table. 

The  owner  of  the  house  evidently  intended  to  regale 
them  in  first-class  style. 

They  sat  down,  and  in  a  very  little  while  all  were  most 
busily  occupied  in  satisfying  their  appetites,  which,  to 
judge  by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  must  have  been 
voracious  indeed. 

The  more  they  eat,  and  the  more  they  drank,  the  more 
good-tempered  they  got  until  after  a  time  they  forgot 
almost  all  about  Tom  King — that  is  to  say.  those  did  who 
were  seated  at  the  table  doing  justice  to  the  good  things 
upon  it. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  coinmanding  officer  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  divide  his  men,  one  half  being  on 
the  watch  while  the  other  halt  sat  down. 

At  length  those  who  were  on  guard  were  relieved  frwn 
their  duty,  and  those  who  had  satis&dd  their  hunger  were 
nnt  in  their  ^.:,u*. 

It  was  now  growing  towards  morning,  and  a  sb'ght 
drizzling  rain  was  falling,  which  made  it  very  uncomfort- 
able for  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  outside. 

It  was  many  a  day  since  they  had  had  such  a  glorious 

feast,  and  they  felt  more  inclined  to  lie  down  and  sleep  off 

the  effects  of  it  than  they  did  to  act  the  part  of  sentinels. 

No  alai-m  was  given,    and   the  second  portion  of  the 

troop  was  regaled  in  safety. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  terrific  upn>ar  was  heard  up- 
stairs. 

It  sounded  as  though '  ten  thousand  hammci-a  Tvcre 
at  work  all  at  once. 

The  chief  officer  had  occupied  a  seat  at  the  table  during 
the  whole  of  the  time,  so  that  now  his  intellects  were  in 
rather  a  contused  state. 

Nevertheless  he  started  to  his  feet  upon  hearing  the 
knocking,  and  called  to  hia  men  to  follqw  him. 
They  did  so  with  unsteady  stepa 
"The  library,"  he  said — "the    library;    that's  where 
the  noise  comes  from  I    Hurrah ! — perhaps  w«  snail  have 
them  yet !"  , 

Tomultaoittl;  they  dashe(]  into  the  room.      ^ 


It  was  vacant,  for  the  corpse  of  the  admiral  had  hw 
Prank's  orders  been  removed  to  another  chamber. 

The  whole  place  was  filled  with  the  hammering  noise, 
^d  the  officers  looked  round  about  them  in  stupid  sur- 
prise, unable  tc  tell  from  what  particular  ispot  the  noise 
proceeded. 

The  blows  were  so  continuous  that  they  filled  the  whole 
apartmft  t. 

Sadde\iy  the  chief  officer,  who  had  been  ^stening 
intently,  6Aed : 

"Here  it  is — this  is  the  way  I  I  know  the  spot  whore 
the  knocking  is — this  is  it !" 

Uttering  these  words  somewhat  incoherently,  he  rushed 
across  the  room  towards  the  secret  door  behind  which 
Toiu   King  had  been  concealed  by  Lieutenant  Fleming. 
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tom  kino  endka yours  to  make  his  escape  fkom  the 

admiral's  mansion. 
Im  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  knocking, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  proceedings  of  Lieu- 
tenant Fleming. 

Having  seen  the  officers  all  seated  at  the  table,  and 
busily  at  work  devouring  the  comestibles  upon  it,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  withdraw. 

Summoning  the  servants,  he  ascended  the  staircase  and 
entered  the  library. 

By  hib  directions,  the  body  of  tne  admiral  was,  as  we 
have  ah'eady  hinted,  removed  to  another  chamber. 

This  being  done,  he  closed  the  door,  and,  satisfied  that 
he  should  be  free  from  interruption,  tapped  gently  against 
the  panel. 

Tom  taiocked  in  reply. 

Then,  pretisiug  upon  the  spring,  the  secret  door  flew 
open. 

"  I  think  I  may  congratulate  you,"  said  Frank  ;  "  the 
danger,  I  believe,  is  over." 

"  Is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  it  is.  I  have  induced 
the  officers  to  sit  down  and  regale  themselves  after  their 
long  search ;  they  are  now  busily  engaged  in  devouring 
the  good  things  before  them."  .. 

"But  they  are  still  suspicious  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  They  are ;  and  you  must  use  great  circumspection." 

"  And  what  about  those  who  were  spoken  of  being 
outside?  Do  you  remember  the  chief  said  that  he 
had  posted  his  men  all  around,  so  that  no  one  could  leave 
the  premises  unobserved  ?" 

"  I  recollect  that  perfectly  well." 

"  Then  how  have  they  arranged  matters?" 

"  Thus :  those  who  conducted  the  search  are  now  sit- 
ting down  to  the  meal.  As  soon  as  they  have  finished 
they  will  be  sent  outside,  and  those  who  have  been  guard- 
ing before  will  come  in  for  their  share  of  eatable*  " 

Tom  nodded. 

"  I  should  recammend  you  to  wait  where  yoi  Are  until 
the  gu»i-ds  change ;  believe  me,  I  have  taken  e^very  pains 
to  let  thetn  have  unlimited  quantities  of  ale,  and  wine,  and 
spirits — they  are  fond  of  them,  I  know,  and  theretore " 

"  Ybu  thii^  I  shall  staiid  a  better  chance  of  eluding 
them?"  said  Tcai,  ;iuterrupfik'»g  him.  "  Well,  so  do  L 
Let  mo  again  say  hew  heartily  ai  d  entkely  I  am  obliged 
to  you." 

"Don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it,  if  you  please; 
we'll  look  upon  it  as  a  mutual  obligation ;  I  do  all  this 
freely  and  spontaneously." 

"  1  believe  it,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  I  regret  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  part.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  found  so  agreeable  a  companion." 

"  Wo  had  better  not  begin  to  compliment  eaob  o'iher," 
said  Frank ;  "  we  should  rather  keep  more  ssrious  matters 
befoiL-  our  minds.  Now,  listen!  I  have  an  important 
communication  4c  make  to  you  !" 

■'  What  is  it  ?" 

"  At  the  back  of  th&  recess  in  vnich  you  havr  been 
standing  is  another  secret  door  moi-e  cunningly  conteivda 
than  the  first." 

"  Indeed  1    1  had  zo  suspicion  ot  such  a  thing."_ 

"  No  one  would ;  but  in  old  mansions  of  this  Irind,  yon 
know,  there  are  always  such  things  as  these.  The  con- 
struction of  this  strikes  me  as  being  most  admirable." 

"  Admirable  indeed !"  said  Tom. 

"Should  by  Miy  chance  the  firet  secret  door  bed» 
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eovered,  aud  tlie  recess  rerealed,  you,  1  fancy,  would 
think  of  looking  for  another  secret  door  leading  else- 
where." 

''  Exactly.'' 

•'  And,  in  your  case,  you  will  find  tlut  ^  ^cond  door 
leads  to  safety." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Believe  b»9,  I  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  in  what  manner  I  should  leave 
the  mansion." 

"  All  may  be  easy — at  least,  I  hope  so." 

"  What,  then,  is  this  communication  that  you  have  to 
make  ?" 

"  This :  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  second  secret  doc  r  is  a 
long  flight  of  steep  stone  steps ;  they  descend  quite  to  the 
fouudatloa  of  the  building.     You  must  descend  them." 

"  And,  I  presume,  at  the  bottom  I  shall  find  a  subter- 
ranean passage  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  could  iM  you,  if  I  had  time,  a  strange  tale 
about  that  very  subtorranean  passage.  It  was  used  by  an 
ancestor  of  mine  during  the  reign — if  I  may  so  call  it — of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  but  it  is  now  out  of  the  question." 

"I  understand  how  you  mean  to  serve  me,"  said  Tom. 
"  This  subterrauean  passage  has  an  opening  at  some  dis- 
tance from  this  spot  ?"  . 

"  It  has.  When  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sleps,  you 
will  find  a  low  door.  It  will  yield  to  a  touch.  You  will 
tlien  be  in  a  long,  narrow,  but  straight  passage.  Follow 
it  fearlessly  until  you  reach  its  extremity." 

"  I  understand  perfectly." 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  means  of  egress.  This  is  a  most 
important  point  indeed.  For  many  reasons  1  should  be  very 
sorry  if  the  existence  of  this  passage  was  suspected." 

"liely  upon  my  caution,"  said  Tom.  "I  will  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  all  your  directions." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  passage, 
then,  you  will  find  its  height  decrease  so  much  that  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  stand  upright.  Over  your  head  is 
an  iron  trap-door,  ami  now  tor  the  means  of  i^aisiue'  i*  " 

The  lieutenant  stepped  into  tne  littl**  „.jcrei  recess,  and, 
fcfcssiiig  ■».no'\er  spring,  caused  a  little  door  about  six 
iBfi  0f  wide  to  fly  open. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  intended  as  a  repository  for 
wealth.  Large  sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  con- 
scaled  in  it.     Now  it  is  used  only  to  keep  this." 

4.8  he  spoke,  the  lieutenant  held  a  siiigular-looking  iu- 
^tr-'ment.  shaped  somewhat  hke  the  key  of  a  lai'ge 
-lock 

"TaKC  this,"  ho  said,  "and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
passage,  in  the  wall  which  bars  your  further  progress,  you 
will  find,  a  little  way  from  the  ground,  a  small  liole.  Fix 
this  key  into  it,  and  then,  putting  forth  your  strength, 
turn  the  handle  round  aud  round  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  use  a  windlass." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Tom,  perceiving  tkat  the  lieutenant 
paused.     "  Believe  me,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  was  only  anxious  to  know 
whether  you  entirely  comprehended  my  meaning.  We 
nave  time  now  for  conversation,  because  the  guard  lias 
not  been  changed.  But  you  must  remember  when  once 
you  are  down  in  that  subterranean  passage  it  will  bo  too 
late  for  you  to  make  any  inquiries." 

''  AU  IS  simple  and  clear  enough  at  present.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  turning  the  key  round  in  the  manner  you 
bave  described  ?" 

"It  sets  in  motion  some  simple  yet  iaj,,aious  machi- 
nery which  raises  the  iron  trap-door  above.  At  each 
revolution  you  will  hear  a  clicking  sound.  You  may 
then  let  go  of  the  handle  with  safety,  and  the  door  above 
will  not  descend  into  its  place,  being  kept  there  by  a 
ratchet  attached  to  one  of  the  wheels."  , 

"  And  how  many  resolutions  must  it  perform  ?" 

"  That  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  yourself.  Aa 
you  turn  the  handle  rcnnd  you  will  see  the  trap-dooi 
above  rise  rapidly ;  whea  ^n»  find  there  is  space  enough 
to  crawl  out,  do  so."       f, 

"And,"  asked  Tom,  "is  the  trap-do<.r  level  with  the 
ground  ?  or  by  what  means  is  it  concealed  ?" 

"  It  is  level  with  the  ground,  and  on  the  top  of  tbo  iron 
door  ia  a  good  thickness  of  turf,  and  the  closest  scrutitiy 
would  s.^arcely  discover  its  existence.  The  turf  is  cut 
all  round  to  the  shape  of  the  door,  so  that  when  ycu  raise 
it  the  turf  rises  also,  and  when  the  door  falls  the  X  irf  falls 
also,  and  the  srouivd  rrasents  a  level,  undisturbe/l  a^jpear- 


"  A  luost  excellent  contrivance  " 

"  It  is  indeed,  and  you  must  understand  that  the  pieo« 
of  turf  that  I  have  mentioned  is  near  the  centre  of  a  kind 
of  thicket  or  shrubbery,  some  little  distance  from  the  maa- 
elom" 

"  I  understand  all  now,"  said  Tom.  "  A  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kindness !  My  safety  I  now  look  upon  as  assured 
— the  ofiiccrs  will  never  find  me  there." 

"  I  think  not ;  but  you  must  be  on  your  guard.  You 
are  mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  you  know  all — there 
is  one  thing  more  to  which  I  must  request  your  particular 
attention." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  When  you  emerge,  you  will  fii«d  thbs  the  trap-door 
has  been  raised,  and  is  held  in  its  position  by  a  notched 
bar  of  iron.  This  bar  you  must  give  a  sm»i1;  stroke  to 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  remove  one  of  the  notches 
from  tb<<  iron  point  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  door  will  cause  it  to  fall  into  its  place." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  I  will  carry  out  your  instructions  ia 
ev'ery  particular,"  said  Tom. 

"All  that  will  then  remain,"  added  the  lieutenant,  "will 
be  to  take  care  how  you  emerge  from  the  thicket ;  and 
wiieu  ycu  have  done  so,  and  have  no  fear  of  being  seen, 
make  your  way  back  tc  your  own  place  of  refuge." 

"  I  will,"  said  Tom.      '  But  hark  ! — what's  that?" 

Some  kind  of  commotion  was  f.oing  on  in  the  large 
hall,  and  the  lieutenant  hastily  stcjiped  on  to  the  landing 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 

"It's  all  right!"  he  said.  "Those  men  who  have 
finished  their  feast  are  about  to  leave  the  housx-  and  re- 
lieve their  comrades.  Those  who  are  outside  will  be 
anxious  enough  to  come  in,  I'll  warrant ;  so  that  you  may 
reckon  upoi,  lUo  guard  being  changed  in  a  very  few 
minuteo." 

"I  will  wait"  B^.'*'fi^n.  "  unt'l  the  other  men  conse 
in." 

•'  It  would  l*  biU.i^,'«»:loubf 

The  jolice  officers  tock  their  dep,arture,  and  a  pause  of 
several  minutes  en.sued. 

Then  those  who  had  been  on  duty  in  the  grounds  made 
their  appearance. 

The  lieutenant  infonned  Tom  of  their  aiTival,  and  told 
him  that  they  were  all  seated  at  the  table,  without  K 
thought  of  anything  except  of  making  a  hearty  meal. 

"  The  time,  then,  has  cumf,"  said  Tom,  "  for  me  to  say 
farewell.  Good-bye!  In  all  probability  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  Yet  I  shall  always  remember  the  great 
service  you  have  done  me.     Good-bye." 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  I  regret  the  parting 
quite  as  much  as  yoa  do,  but  it  is  inevitable." 

Again  uttering  the  word  "farewell,"  the  lieutenant 
opened  the  seciet  di^er,  and  allowed  Tom  to  pass 
through. 

He  ftirnished  him  with  a  small  wax  taper;  and  with 
this  in  one  hand  a-nd  the  singular-looking  implement  in 
the  other,  Tom  King  descended  the  spiral  staircase. 

The  door  above  was  closed  upon  him  with  a  sharp 
snap. 

He  experienced  much  regret  at  this  parting,  but  the 
feeling  soon  wore  off  as  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
dilierev't  objects  around  him. 

The  darkness  in  that  place  was  so  thick  aud  palpable, 
that  the  wax  taper  signally  failed  to  disperse  it. 

It  seemed  more  like  a  tiny  twinkling  star  shining 
through  a  huge  black  cloud  than  aught  else.  Feeling  hie 
■jvay  more  than  seeing  it,  Tom  King  cautiously  descended, 
for  the  steps  wero  slippery  with  moisture,  and  in  some 
places  overgrown  by  a  kind  of  moss,  which  was  very 
treacherous  to  tread  upon. 

Without  any  accident,  however,  Tom  King  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  secret  passage  until  ho  came  to  its  ex- 
tremity. 

"  I  would  give  much,"  he  muttered,  "  to  know  whether 
there  is  an    officer    aboTO ;    if    so,  au    alarm    will     be 
{  mada" 

I     There  was  no  help  for  it,  howOter— the  risk  must  be 
i^n. 

He  had  no  means  whatever  ol  ascertaining  what  wb 
going  on  above. 

Stooping  down,  he  quickly  found  the  hole  of  whicii  the 
lieutenant  had  spoken. 

The  handle  fitted  into  it  eaailv  and  he  commeaoo;! 
taniing  it. 
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He  found  it  required  a  considerable  exertion  of  strength, 
but  each  revolution  of  the  handle  caused  the  trap-door 
above  to  rise  about  an  inch,  so  that  he  very  soon  found 
tb9  freah  air  blowing  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXIII. 

EXPLAINS  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  VIOLENT  HAMMER. 
INQ  UPON  THE  SECRET  DOOR  IN  THE  LIBRART  OP 
THE   ADMIRAL'S  MANSION. 

A8  soon  as  this  happened,  Tom  suspended  hia  opera- 

**  A^the  young  lieutenant  told  him,  the  trap-door  re- 
mained  raised,  and  looking  up,  he  caught  sight  ot  tne 
faint,  dim  light  surrounding  it.       ,     .  ^         ,     , ,     „. 
Before  going  any  farther,  U9  Msolved  to  make  the  ftV 

Ko.  144. 


tempt  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  his  foes  mre  near  at 

^^With  this  view,  ho  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  trap- 
door with  his  fingers,  and  drew  himself  up  until  his  ey^s 
were  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  .       ,„„,.;„„  „,,,1 

All  around  was  very  dark  and  misty-looU.ng,  a  ml 
after  several  seconds'  observation,  he  concluded  that 
no  one  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  would  bo  perfectly  safe 

t'°ASn!°h3r;,  he  turned  the  handle,  and  in  a  few 
moment;  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  trap-door  raised 
to  a  height  sufficient  to  enable  hun  to  ci-aw}  out. 

i  He  extinguished  the  taper,  and  then,  with  httle  trouble 
drew  himself  up  and  scrambled  out. 

'      Before  he  could  rise  to  his  feet,  however,  some  one 

':  '^'SlZ^^^ir.  .o  by  surpri^e,  Tom  King  did  not 
1  lose  bis  preseace  of  miad  in  the  Ivasti 

PracE  O.N-E  Ualfpe>o?v. 
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lie  knew  tliat  his  hi-st  effort  must,  be  to  prevent  his  as- 
sailant from  giving  the  alann  to  his  comrades. 

With  great  suddenness,  then,  ho  seized  Lis  aggressor 
by  the  throat,  and  with  such  tightness  that  the  police 
officer  was  unable  to  articulate  a  sound. 

iiut  he  was  a  determined  man,  and  possessed  a  tolerable 
Rmount  of  courage. 

lie  was  resolved  his  prisoner  should  not  easily  eeca-pe 
Liin,  and,  had  the  officer  been  perfectly  sober,  Tom  King 
would  have  stood  rather  a  poor  chance. 

That  one  cirennistauce  made  a  very  great  Jiftereiiot*,  aa^ 
Tom  King's  superiority  soon  nianiffsti-d  itself. 

All  at  once,  a  new  thought  darted  into  the  highway- 
man'? mind. 

Thert>  was  one  effectual  means  of  disposing  of  life  an- 
tagonist. .    . 

Summoning  up  all  his  energies,  he  flung  the  officer  to 
Mie  ground,  and,  'oeforo  he  was  aware  of  wliat  ho  was 
about,  Tom  thrust  him  between  the  ground  and  the  edge 
cf  iiie  tnip-donr 

The  ofScer's  disappearance  seemed  almost  mngical,  it 
"'af  so  sud'ien. 

Tom  ^i^^rd  him  fall  with  a  dull,  heavy  thud  upon  the 
ground  beneath. 

Then  all  was  still. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  instntctions  he  had  received,  Tom 
King  kicked  the  piece  of  iron  that  supported  ike  trap- 
door. 

Down  it  went  with  a  rush,  and  then  the  ground  pre- 
eented  quite  an  ordinary  appearance  to  look  at,  especially 
by  the  dim  light  there  was^round. 

No  one  would  iniagine  tl*  existence  of  any  such  place. 

The  officer  had  been  almost  strangled,  and  the  fall 
through  the  trap-door  into  the  passage  beneath  deprived 
him  of  what  little  consciousness  he  had  remaining. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness. 

At  first  all  was  a  blank,  and  then,  with  the  fluddenness 
of  lightning,  bo  remembered  everything. 

Some  horrible  curses  broke  from  his  lips. 

"  I  am  down  in  this  rat-hole  a  prisoner,  I  suppose !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Of  course  it  wUl  be  no  good  for  me  to  try 
to  reach  the  open  air !  He  has  made  all  secure  in  that 
quarter,  I'll  be  bound !  But  he  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  that's  quite  evident." 

And  utteriag  these  words,  half  aloud  and  half  to  himself, 
the  offi<;er  groped  his  way  along  the  p;issage,  which  he 
was  easily  able  to  do,  for,  by  extending  his  arms,  he  was 
able  to  touc'd  the  earth  on  both  sides. 

On  he  wont,  meeting  with  no  accidents,  for  really  there 
were  no  obstructions  in  the  way. 

Had  not  his  intellects  been  quite  so  confused,  that  officer, 
courageous  as  he  was,  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
v/aik  so  boldly  and  rapidly  in  the  darkness  along  a  pas- 
sage that  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Besides  which,  his  excitement  was  so  great  that  he 
quite  forgot  he  carried  with  him  a  dark  lantern,  and  had 
the  means  of  procuring  a  lighrin  his  pocket. 

Suddenly  he  encountered  the  door  that  we  have  men- 
tioned as  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

Ho  was  rather  awkward  in  opening  this,  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  grop.^d  his  way  up  the  secret  staircase 
mitil  he  reached  the  top, 

He  was  convinced  that  the  other  extremity  of  the  pas- 
sage was  now  reached,  for  in  front  of  him  was  evidently 
a  panel  of  wood. 

He  was  well  aware  that  just  beyond  irast  be  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  mansion. 

He  passed  his  hands  rapidly  all  over  tie  pipce  of  wood- 
work in  front  of  Liio,  bm  failed  to  find  anything  resom- 
bling  a  fastening. 

Ail  was  pprfectly  smooth. 

A  deep  eile.^ce,  too,  prevailed  aT<^.7(l,  and  tt5  darkness 
seemed  to  gr"w  more  and  more  intense. 

Then  the  terrible  thought  occurred  to  this  officer  that, 
after  all,  his  position  might  be  far  more  dangsrous  than 
bo  at  first  imagined. 

"In  all  probability,"  he  told  himself,  "the  passage  ter- 
minated in  some  litlle-nsed  portion  of  the  maubiosL 

He  was  awai'e  from  experience  that  oil  such  places  were 
rery  strongly  constructed,  and  ho  might  have  great  dilfi- 
culty  in  forcing  his  way  out. 

The  more  he  thoaght  about  this,  the  more  oneasy  and 
troubled  he  became 


"  My  comrades  are  in  the  house  now,"  he  said.  "  I  wiB 
attract  their  attention  if  I  can.  When  they  leave,  the 
people  who  live  here  may  refuse  to  hear  me." 

Growing  more  and  more  alarmed  each  moment,  the 
police  officer  drew  a  large  pistol  from  his  belt. 

ItfTia-^  a  solid,  fomiidable  butt,  mounted  and  inlaid  with 
brass. 

bcizing  hold  of  the  barrel  of  this  weapon,  he  ham- 
mered away  with  gi-eat  force  and  rigour  upon  the  piece  of 
wood  in  front  of  him. 

But  so  strong  and  substantial  was  that  inner  secret  ai^cr, 
that  it  did  not  even  shake  beneath  his  blows. 

As  he  found  no  notice  appeared  to  be  taken  of  this 
summons,  a  cold  sweat  started  out  upon  his  brow,  and, 
feeling  perfectly  desperate,  he  drew  forth  another  pistol, 
and  renewed  his  hammering  with  both. 

He  shouted  aloud  for  help,  but  even  in  his  owT>  *ars  his 
voice  sounded  hushed  aud  muffled,  and  it  cert^iJT:^  was 
not  hi'ard  by  those  in  the  libraiy. 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  knock- 
ing thut  caused  so  much  consternation  to  the  police 
oinccn. 

W .  nave  stated  that  they  at  length  discovered  the  exact 
spot  from  which  the  blows  appeared  to  come,  and,  as  the 
reader  knows,  they  were  right. 

The  reason  they  were  so  puzzled  upon  this  point,  is  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  inner  door. 

Had  it  been  upon  the  panelling  of  the  room,  they  would 
have  understood  it  at  once. 

"Here  it  is!"  cried  the  commanding  officer.  "We 
have  found  him  at  last !" 

In  his  beei"y  condition,  he  did  not  reflect  upon  the  un- 
likelihood of  Tom  King  creating  such  a  disturbance  in 
order  that  his  hiding-place  should  be  discovered. 

"Down  with  this  panel!"  he  cried — "down  with  it— 
we'll  have  him !" 

"  Had  not  we  better  call  in  the  young  gentleman  and 
speak  to  him  about  it  ?"  said  one  of  the  officers,  who  was 
rather  more  sober  than  his  leader.  "  I  should  not  like  to 
do  anything  that  he  might  consider  uncivil." 

'  No,  nor  x — nor  I,"  said  the  chief  officer.  "  Send  for 
him." 

Frank  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  he 
professed  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  any  of  them,  and 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  Then,  what  had  we  better  do  ?"  asked  the  chief  officer, 
with  a  hiccough. 

"  Thi^  I  leave  entirely  to  you,"  replied  Frank.  "  I  am 
only  anxious  that  the  rascals  should  be  captured.  How 
they  can  be  there  I  cannot  imagine." 

"Njr  I — nor  I,"  said  the  chief  officer;  "but  they're 
wonderful  fellows." 

"  Aro  they,  indeed  ?" 

"Yes,  aud  there's  no  knowing  what  they  might 
do." 

"  Then,"  said  Frank,  "it  may  be  some  desperate  plan  of 
theirs — who  can  tell  ?" 

Tlio  liouteuant  hazarded  this  supposition,  nou  because 
he  thought  it  was  at  all  likely,  but  because  he  feared  some- 
thing had  happened  to  Tom  King,  and  that  he  had 
^adopted  this  means  of  entreating  assistance. 
!  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty,"  said  the  chief 
.officer,  with  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  a  drunken  man — "1 
am  going  to  do  my  duty,  and  let  those  who  prevent  rue  do 
so  at  their  peril!" 

"No  one  wants  to  prevent  you,"  said  Frank,  "or,  at 
least,  I  don't.  If  they  are  here  I  am  anxious  they  should  be 
taken  prisoners." 

"Very  good'.'  said  the  chief  ofScer.  "Don't  interfere 
with  me  !  I  know  they  are  there — 1  am  sure  of  it,'  and  I, 
will  pretty  soon  have  a  hole  in -this  wall  and  drag  them 
out" 

So  saying,  be  stoope<l  doT^fn  and  pic'ked  up  the  pokei 
from  the  hearth,  close  to  which  he  was  standing. 

It  was  no  flimsy,  modern  article,  but  a  heavy,  substantial 
bar  of  iron. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  officer  coutd  demolish  the  pand 
with  that. 

Before  Frank  could  say  a  word  or  interpose,  he  struck 
the  secret  door  such  a  terrific  blow  somewhere  near  thf 
spot  where  t'le  spring  was  situated,  that  it  tie W  open  at 
once,  disclosing  the  small  square  recess  beyond. 

"  Hurrah  1"  be  cried—"  here  we  ar»— got  them  at  Isat) 
,  Forward  I" 
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So  Baying,  ho  flourished  tho  poker  round  his  head  and 
rushed  in. 

To  his  disappointment  the  recess  was  empty. 

But  the  hammering  and  knocldng  coutiuued  with  un- 
abated vigour. 

"  There's  another  door  here  !"  cried  tho  officer.  "  I  will 
Boon  have  that  down  ;  and  mind  you,  as  goon  as  ever  1  do, 
rush  forward  and  seize  them — don't  give  them  timt-  to  malce 
»ny  rcsistauce !" 

This  second  door  was  not  d'^molished  qixito  so  readJly 
as  tho  former. 

Tho  officer  at  tho  top  of  the  staircase  found  his  eA*.nxi 
subsiding. 

■Evidently  his  fi.jnds  had  heard  his  summons  few  aesist- 
»nee.  and  were  makin"  vigorous  efforts  to  liberate  him. 

Tho  chi««f  offloer  was  not  abl'i  to  wield  the  poker  ip 
that  little  recess  with  so  much  effect  as  he  had  do»i*>  ii 
the  room  beyond. 

Determined,  however,  to  make  one  cEfort,  he  struck  the 
door  a  terrific  blow,  and  flung  himself  against  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Unluoldly,  ho  put  forth  about  ten  times  the  amount  of 
force  that  wa^  required. 

lie  dashed  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  against  the 
door,  which  opened  as  easily  and  quickly  as  though  some 
one  had  been  at  great  pains  to  oil  the  hinges. 

Some  rather  curious  effects  followed. 

The  first  was,  that  the  officer  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
received  such  a  sudden  blow  on  his  nose  by  the  yiolent 
opening  of  the  door,  that  lie  turned  head-over-heeis,  and 
in  that  fashion  revolved  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight. 

The  chief  officer,  having  given  himself  so  much  impetus, 
could  not  stop,  consequently,  he  shot  down  tho  stairs 
after  his  subordinate  head-first. 

The  otljer  oflScers  in  obedience  to  his  orders  rushed  for- 
ward also. 

The  idea  that  there  might  be  a  staircase  commencing  at 
the  very  throshold  of  that  inner  secret  door  never  once 
entered  their  minds,  and  it  was  not  until  some  half  dozen 
of  them  had  rolled  down  the  steps  after  their  leader  that 
the  discovery  was  made. 

The  remainder  then  stopped,  looking  in  each  other's 
faced  with  blank  dismay. 

Then  evidences  that  a  great  commotion  was  going  on 
apparently  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  reached  their  ears. 

"Lights — lights!"  said  the  officer,  who  had  suggested 
that  Frank  should  'oe  sent  for—  "  lights !  We  must  descend 
these  stairs,  and  ascertain  what  has  happened." 

Lights  were  rapidly  procured,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  force  descended  slowly  and  carefully. 

"With  much  difficulty  they  raised  their  comrades,  who 
lay  in  a  confused  and  struggling  mass  at  the  bottom. 

All  were  very  much  the  worse  for  their  tumble,  espe- 
cially tho  chief  officer,  who  was  quite  insensible. 

Tlie  other  officer  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
disturl^ance  was  just  returning  to  consciousness. 

After  some  delay  all  were  carried  up  into  the  library. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  officer  once  or  twice  mentioned 
as  having  hia  senses  more  about  him  than  the  rest,  hastily 
made  an  examination  of  the  passage,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover either  any  mode  of  exit  from  it,  or  any  traces  of 
the  highwayman 

When  he  returned  to  the  library  he  found  hLs  com- 
mander hari  opened  his  eyes  and  was  beginning  to  reahse 
what  had  taken  place. 

He  was  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  and  so  W8S  the 
officer  who  had  preceded  him  in  Lis  fall. 

"  Who  was  it  made  all  that  hammering?"  gasped  t'cs 
flhief      "What  did  it  mean?" 

"It  was  Wilcox,  sir,"  said  one  of  their — "  he  did  it  ■* 

"  Was  il  you,  Wilcox  ?"  asked  tLe  ciuei  officei,  angn.'y. 

'•  It  was.  sir,  but " 

"  Take  tnat,  you  idiot — take  that !"  interr apted  to*  .^ef, 
,'and  don't  you  play  such  a  fool's  game  as  thai  again,  or 
it  will  be  worse  for  yo  i !  Take  that,  and  that  ad  we^l,  and 
toU  me  how  you  hke  it  1'* 

CHAPTER  DCLXXIV. 

TOM  KINO  mXSAGeS  TO    REACH  TUB    CAVK  IN  SAFETY,    AND 
CLAL'UE    DUVAT.  13  CALLED    UPO»  TO   EELATK    TUB    PAE- 
'  TICinLAJlS  OJ"  UlS  EAKLY  UFE. 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  chief  ofDcer  broke  away  from 
who  held  him,  or  rather  who  had  placed  them- 


selves   so   as    to    support    him,     and    mshed    towards 
Wilcox.  .^ 

Every  time  he  cried  "  Take  that !"  he  atlmiuistered  a 
«harp  crack  with  his  clenched  fist. 

Evidently,  Wilcox  did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  that  waa 
•>f  no  consequence,  for  the  chief  officer  continued  just  the 
same  until  compe'.led  to  pause  throu£,'li   pjieer  exliaustion. 

"  Now,  you  villain,'*  he  cried,  "exphiin  yoarself — ex- 
plain yourseK,  I  say!     "What  is  the  mcani'ng  of  all  this?' 

Wilcox  at  this  juncture  pregeBtod  a  truly  deplorable 
spectacle. 

His  nose  had  been  severely  Injured  by  the  blow  it  r»  • 
ceivfe-- from  the  door,  and  w.is  swelled  up  to  soinetliing: 
like  three  times  its  natural  size  when  his  chief  com- 
mei,r,)d  the  attack  upon  him. 

Now  all  his  countenance  was  puffed  up  round  it,  while 
a  ruby  stream  trickled  down  his  chin  on  to  his  neck- 
cloth. 

He  made  an  odd  snuflling  sound  when  he  was  spoken 
to,  and  endeavoured  to  reply. 

Fearing  to  receive  fresh  violence  made  him  try  his  best 
to  give  an  account  of  what  had  happened. 

According! V  he  did  so,  though  his  narrative  wa.s  some 
what  confused. 

When  it  was  found  that  he  had  actually  had  one  of  the 

highwaymen  in  his  grasp,  all  the  other  officers' gave  vent 

to  a  perfect  howl,  and  seemed  more  than  half-inclined  to 

I  rush  forward  in  a  body  and  inflict  sunimary  punishmeut 

upon  him. 

They  were  restrained  more  by  the  voice  of  their  leader 
than  aught  else. 

"Come,"  he  said — "make  haste!  We  must  not  trouble 
ourselves  any  further  with  that  fool !     Follow  me  !" 

So  saying,  he  staggered  from  the  room,  for  he  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fall,  tho«igh  recent 
events  had  gone  far  towards  sobering  him. 

Ilis  men  of  course  followed  in  his  footsteps,  not  even 
excepting  Wilcox. 

Planting  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  the  chief  officei 
led  the  way  out  of  the  house,  and  hastened  towards  the 
thicket  that  liad  been  described  to  him. 

He  reached  it  in  a  few  moments,  and  trampling  down 
the  shrubs,  finaUy  stood  on  the  little  open  space  we  hav 
mentioned. 

Se  called  then  for  lanterns,  and  when  the  light  of 
about  half  a  dozen  of  them  was  directed  upon  the 
ground  they  were  able  to  make  out  not  only  the  posi- 
tion of  the  trap-door  but  also  evident  indications  of  a 
sharp  struggle  having  taken  place. 

Of  the  highwayman,  however,  not  a  single  trace  re- 
mained. 

He  summoned  those  he  had  posted  in  vaiious  positions, 
and  inquired  from  them  whether  they  had  seen  anything 
suspicious. 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

Til  ere  was  no  trace  left  of  the  highwayman  beyond  the 
thicket. 

They  could  see  where  he  had  forced  his  way  out,  but 
nothing  further. 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  Tom  King  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  the  admiral's  mansion  unseen. 

Such  l)L'iug  the  case,  there  can  be  little  interest  ia  de- 
scribing the  doings  of  the  police  officers. 

Wo  will  return,  then,  to  the  highwayman. 

As  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  Wilcox,  Tom  stood 
perfectly  still  and  listened. 

Then  he  cautiously  crept  away,  keeping  his  body  close 
to  the  ground,  and  passing  about  midway  between  two  of 
the  sentinels. 

V/'lftc  he  had  once  passed  them,  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  was  simple  enough. 

}lu  made  for  Eppiug  Forest,  '^a  enl^„sci  it  ci  the 
uetrrs*  point, 

Wljen  he  found  himself  beneath  fee  trees,  •<  feeling  of 
complete  safety  came  over  him. 

But  the  night  was  almost  over,  and  ho  was  well  aware 
his  comrades  would  be  looking  and  waiting  for  him. 

It  was  just  before  daybreak  when  he  rv.wtched  the  cava, 
where  he  found  his  friends  secui-e  and  sale  enough. 

Nothing  whatever  had  occuired  dfLring  his  absence  to 
disturb  their  trauquiiity. 

The  same  words  will  apply  to  aaveral  days  thai 
followed. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen,  however,  that  the  hlghwaymea 
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flTTo  chaiiDg  under  the  restraint  this  pl.iccd  upon  tbcfla—  I 
fcncy  were  all  desirous  to  be  up  and  doing.  i 

On  his  return,  TorruKing,  as  a  matter  of  cour«),  tclsted  j  c^tjdb 
a.11  that  liad  befallen  him- 

At  first  ho  was  apprehensive  that  th?  ^ilfioars  would  ' 
discover  their  whoreabonts.        ,     '■  ' 

ilo  imagined  that  after  they  became  aware  of  his  actual 
presence  at  the  admiral's  mansion  they  would  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  in  Eppiug  Forest  where  they  h  d 
taken  refuge ;  and,  iiideed,  such  might  have  been  the  case 
even  then,  although  they  had  remained  undisturbed,  for  at 
that  lime  the  forest  was  of  such  great  extant  that  it  wotild 
have  reijuired  a  long  time  to  search  over  every  part  e^  it 
provide!)  they  bad  no  clue  to  guide  tlicrn. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  diw6v~'', 
and  no  one  ventured  to  go  far  away  from  the  open 
ppncs  in  fiont  of  the  cave. 

Maud  was  progressing  slowly  but  favourably  tCr^s^Tds 
recovery — it  might  bo  said  indeed  that  ehe  was  out  of 
danger,  and  Dick  experienced  a  feeling  of  great  relief  on 
that  account. 

Yet,  the  time  hung  heavily  upon  their  hands,  ftnu  overy 
dny  it  bocamo  more  and  more  difiicult  to  find  some- 
thing with  wLicli  they  could  occupy  themselves. 

Ob  the  fourth  day  after  Tom's  ai venture,  the  frieads 
were  all  assembled  in  the  little  open  space. 

It  was  a  gio.'ious,  bright,  sunsiiiny  day,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  wana  and  genial,  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
tiie  season  of  th>f  year. 

"  Claude,"  said,  ack,  breaking  in  upon  the  silence  wbkh 
had  lasted  several  .ainutea,  "  do  you  recollect  our  oojonm 
fa  Enfield  Chase  ?" 

"  "J«8,  very  well.    What  of  It  ?" 

"  One  nigiit,  while  wo  were  there,  you  promised  to 
relate  your  history — you  even  began  it." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  and  we  were  interrupted  by  hearing 
that  strange  cry  that  came  froa  the  lips  of  the  wounded 
j»oaclwr." 

"  Exactly  ;  and  since  then  we  have  not  heard  aaothei 
word  of  it." 

"  It's  a  good  thought,"  said  Dick,  "  it  will  serve  to 
while  away  the  time,  and  make  the  day  pass  more  plea- 
santly if  you,  Claude,  will  finish  what  you  then  begun,  and 
rclrtte  your  adventures  up  to  the  time  of  your  mulcting 
with  Sixtien-String  Jack." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Claude,  who  was  seated  U}K>n  the 
brunkof  a  fallen  tree — "I  will  gladly  do  anything  to 
amu^e  yt/u,  though,  for  my  own  pai-t,  I  am  not  very  fond 
of  rakiiig  up  the  past." 

"Never  mind  that — let  us  hear  your  story — your  life 
from  the  commencement,  recollect,  up  to  the  time  of  yoar 
meeting  with  Jack." 

"  And  after  that,"  said  Tom  King,  "  we  will  call  tipon 
Sixtcen-String  Jack  for  his  story." 

This  proposal  waa  at  once  eagerly  assented  to  by  all 
parties. 

"Give me  five  minutes  to  think,"  said  Claude  Duval, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  so  as  toshut  out  external 
objects,  "and  then  I  shall  l)e  able  to  tell  you  my  tale 
plainly  and  straightforwardlv,  without  omitting  anything, 
or  having  to  go  back-" 

"  Agreed — agreed  !" 

"iVhile  Claude  was  thus  engaged  In  refreshing  his 
memoiy  and  calling  up  recollcckious  of  the  past,  his  com- 
panions ranged  themselves  around  in  convenient  positions, 
and  prepared  to  listen  to  every  word  he  was  about  to 
eay. 

All  fancied  that  some  kind  of  mystery  aung  p.'er -Puvars 
early  life,  and  tlvey  were  curious  to  know  whether  their 
Bpoci'.lations  wei-e  well  founded. 

About  his  a*tventures  previous  to  his  meeting  jritfa 
Tom  King,  the  highwaymen  knew  Bothiner,  or  »erv 
Uttle,  6,  J 

It  is  true,  from  time  to  time  hints  had  been  dropped  re- 
specting it,  but  even  Sistecn-String  Jack,  Claude  s  oldest 
associate,  knew  so  little  of  his  story  that  he  waii/xl  with 
quite  as  much  eagerness  for  the  first  words  iwdid  Oiijr  af  ihs 
others 

At  length  Claude  moved  his  hands  fr«3  Ws  h'y\  «Ed 
looked  around  him. 

IVrceiving  tUat  they  were  all  waiting  for  hira  to  «•  "^ 
menoe,  he  cleared  his  voice  and  spoke  At  follows : 


CHAPTEE  DCLXXV. 
cxjaoiences    his    history,    A>(D    EETjVnS     AS 

ANECDOTE  OF  OTS  UNCLE,  THE  GKE.\T  CLAUDE  DITVAI,  UfU 
Gr  HIS  JLUESTY  KINO  CHARl£a  THE  SECOND. 

"•  Ir  I  recollect  right,  when  you  wanted  me  to  relate  ray 
history  on  a  previous  occasion,  j^ou  requested  me  to  begin 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  I  suppose  that  is  just  what  you 
desire  at  the  present  time?" 

"Decidedly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  commence  with  aa,jiTi:g  thM  I  feel 
myself  rat'ier  in  doubt  as  to  whethar  I  am  a  FrencLmaa 
or  an  Englishman.  I  prefer  to  think  the  latter-,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  I  have  about  as  much  clairato  one  as  Ut  %hf 
other — I  suppose  1  can  please  myself, 

"  My  father  and  mother  were  both  bom  in  England.  %t 
were  their  p.^rents  before  them  ;  but  originally,  r.!,e  family 
was  a  French  one,  as  the  name  alone  will  show.  My 
parents,  nevertheless,  always  considered  themselves 
English,  but,  from  particular  reasons,  they  left  England 
and  cro.ssed  over  to  Normandy,  whore  I  was  born.  It  is 
an  iudifferoat,  unimportant  matter,  and  those  who  like 
may  dispute  about  it ;  however,  I  maintain  I  am  English, 
and  liave  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  this  land. 

"The  circurastances  I  mentioned  as  causing  my 
parent.s  to  go  over  to  Normandy  are  worth  more  than 
pasbjiig  mention. 

"  Of  course  you  have  every  one  heard  of  the  great 
Claude  Duval,  who  ran  such  a  remarkable  career  in  th» 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  was  the  reply — "  and  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  ever  bo  forgotten." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  through  this  great  Claude  Duval 
who  Waa.  I"''  incle,  that  my  parents  left  England.  He 
created  such'  a  corora©*'"'*  throughout  the  whole  lAcd  that 
everyone  bi.aring  his  name  waa  looKeu  _^*w»  if  not  wrtD 
suspicion  at  least  with  curiosity,  and  iu  order  to  ''Mri^c 
the  impertinent  questions  of  numerous  people,  my  (lareets 
crossed  the  channel. 

"  I  happened  to  l^  the  youngest  child  of  a  very  large 
family,  and  my  father  waa  also  a  younger  son,  so  that 
when  I  ;vas  boru  my  uncle  had  bctfti  dead  something  like 
thirty  years." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Dick,  "  I  have  no  donbt  you 
iAve  in  your  remembrance  some  anecdotes  relative  to  this 
uBcle  of  yours ;  if  so,  let  us  hear  them  first,  and  then  go  on 
with  your  own  history  afterwards." 

Tills  proposal  was  greeted  with  acclamation,  and 
Claude  replied : 

"  I  daresay  I  could  remember  three  adventures  of  his, 
and  if  you  like  I  will  tell  them  at  once." 

"  Then  do  so — pray  do  so  !" 

'•'  One  day,  then,  Claude  Daval  set  out  upon  a  highway 
expedition — I  say  one  day,  for  such  was  his  daring  and 
contempt  for  the  authorities  that  he  frequently  stopped 
people  by  daylight. 

"  He  was  also  very  fond  cf  high  TJfe,  and  adopted 
numerous  schemes  to  get  introduced  to  the  mansions  of 
tne  nobility. 

"  In  this  he  frequently  succeeded,  and  more  than  one* 
he  gained  admission  to  the  Court,  and  one  day  he  was 
seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  King. 

"  However,  that  is  not  the  adventure  I  spoke  of ;  but  it 
was  brought  into  my  mind  because  the  place  he  selected 
for  his  aaventure  was  at  Windsor,  where  the  King  waa 
then  staying. 

"  On  that  very  morning  there  was  lO  be  a  grand  hunt , 
bat  Claude  interfered  and  spoiled  much  of  the  sport. 

"  Passing  through  a  portion  o?  the  forest,  he  saw  » 
person  on  horseback  advancing  towards  him  whom  hs 
recognised  in  a  moment.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Roper, 
the  Master  of  the  King's  hounds,  and  the  individual  who. 
had  the  direction  of  the  whole  affair. 

"Although  within  a  very  short  distanOP  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  although  Sir  Thoraas  Roper's  men  might  be 
close  in  the  rear,  yet  Claude  Duval  rode  up  to  him,  anO, 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  called  upon  him  to  deliver. 

"  It  was  iu  vain  Sir  Thomas  cursed  a.nd  swojo,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  any  of  his  wealth.  Claude,  who  pos- 
sessed great  strength,  seized  him,  diaggod  him  from  nis 
horse,  and  tied  him  neck  and  heels  toge  ther,  and  took  fifty 

1  pounds  out  of  his  pocket.  He  then  se  mred  the  knight'f 
horse  to  •  neighbouring  tree,  and  w  uJe  doing  m,  «a» 
claimed: 
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"  '  N'  w,  8!r  Thomas,  yoii  see  what  yov  havs  ^■'"t  b^ 
four  ob&linacy  ;  if  yoa  had  given  ms  thio  Lag  of  gold  at 
Krst  I  should  have  let  yoi.  ride  ob  unmolested  ;  as  it  is, 
you  will  have  to  remain  where  you  ara  for  the  present, 
ind  it  strikes  mo,  that  instead  of  leading  the  hunt  foj'  his 
Majesty,  his  Majesty  will  have  to  hunt  for  you  !' 

"  With  these  words,  Claude  Duval  rode  off,  and,  ma'  ing 
some  change  in  his  apparel,  presently  had  the  audacity  to 
join  in  the  King's  ti^in  as  li  was  setting  out  from  the 
castle.  r 

"  Great  was  the  outcry  for  Sir  Thomas  ilcper,  but  n« 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  King  was  furious  with 
rttge,  and  declared  that  without  the  keeper  of  the  honuds 
was  discovered  the  hunt  could  not  take  place. 

■'  Claude  then  whispered  to  a  gentleman  near  him,  that 
he  believed  Sir  Thomas  was  in  a  certain  part  of  the  forest 
ai  some  distance  off,  and  offered  to  show  1  Kern  the  spot. 

'•  This  whisper  was  passed  from  one  to  another  uu'.il  it 
reached  the  eare  of  royalty  itself.  Then  the  King,  turn- 
ing round,  requested  this  stranger — for  so  Claude  wss 
looked  upon — to  load  the  way  to  the  place  he  had  sen- 
tioucJ." 

"  Ho  must  have  had  a  rare  audacity  to  have  ventured 
upon  that,"  said  Turpin.  "  I  question  whether  he  ooflld 
succeed  in  doing  such  a  thing  now." 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible,"  was  tho  reply ;  "  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  the  time  I  am  ^;v?aldng  of  was 
ust  after  the  Restoration.  Everyone  was  filled  with  joy, 
ind  numberless  people  flocked  around  the  King.  You 
know,  or  have  heard,  of  the  riotoms,  extravagant  manner 
in  which  he  treated  them,  and  a  great  dciil  of  Court  cere- 
mony was  at  that  time  set  aside.  More  especially 
were  the  French  people  welcome  to  the  King,  for  he  could 
not  forget  what  friends  they  had  been  to  him  in  his  long 
exile. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  that  Claude  whispered  to 
the  gentleman  near  him  in  Frencli,  for  he  understood  the 
langimge  perfectly  well,  and  could  speak  it  as  readily  as 
EngBsn. 

"  Well,  tijen,  he  led  the  King  and  his  courtiers  a  fine 
dance  through  Windsor  Fcrest.  He  picked  out  the  mud- 
die»-t,  dirtiest  parts  he  could  find.  He  was  careless  as  to 
the  consequences  to  himself,  and  as  he  led  the  way  &J1  the 
others  followed,  not  wishing  to  hold  back  when  another 
went  so  boldly  forward  lest  unworthy  imputations  should 
be  cast  upon  Uiem. 

''  For  several  hours  the  bunting  party  did  nothing  but 
force  their  way  through  tangled  thickets  and  thorny 
brushwood  until  there  was  not  one  whose  dress  was  not 
torn  to  shreds,  and  whose  skin  was  not  scored  all  over 
like  a  joint  of  pork. 

"  When  he  had  carried  on  this  diversion  long  enough, 
he  brought  them  round  to  the  identical  thicket  wliere  he 
had  left  the  unfortunate  master  of  the  hounds.  He  did 
this  because  the  King  was  growing  angry  and  tired.  He 
was  aware  if  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  playing 
a  practical  joke  upoo  his  Majesty  and  his  nobles  the  con- 
sequences would  be  serious. 

•'  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  parties  when  they 
saw  Sir  Th(>nm3  iying  down  close  to  his  horse's  5*^1  in 
such  a  ridiculous  position.  T^e  King  fairlj  laughed  aloud, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  reason  why  he  was  in  such  a 
predicament. 

" '  Unbind  me  first,  your  Majesty,  was  »ne  rwply. 
'  My  neck  and  heels  were  never  so  close  togetJier  before, 
and  1  am  afra^''  t  shall  never  be  able  to  straighten  my 
body  out  again !' 

"  The  King  ordered  the  rope  to  be  cut,  and  then  Sir 
Thomas  was  profuse  in  his  excuses  and  regrets,  tl*'  >x.n- 
eluded  by  saying : 

'' '  I  trust  your  Majesty,  although  deprived  ot  my  pi«- 
•ence,  has  nevertheless  had  some  sport.' 

"  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  as  his  Majesty  looked  at  hia 
own  tattere'l  garments  and  those  of  the  nobles  aruuad 
him,  '  we  have  had  rare  tport  to-day.     Have  you  ?' 


douhtica*  ytv-  vre  aware,  and  the  nicful  appeanince  oj  Si? 
Th  >«iaa  Bojitr  pal  him  quite  in  a  good  temper. 

~  'Coma,  uow,'  he  added,  si-li  laughing,  '  what  has  hap 
pcned  ?  " 

a  i  Why,  Tour  Majesty,  1  was  encountered  &y  a — par- 
don me  again  if  I  say  a  d— d  scoundrel,  for  I  dnu't  know 
what  else  to  <\all  him  !  Quite  against  ray  desire,  he  bound 
me  nBck  and  heels,  as  you  saw,  and  thou  had  the  impu- 
dence to  charge  me  fifty  pounds  for  doing  it,  although  T 
would  gladly  enough  have  spared  him  the  trouble.' 

"  The  King  laughed  immoderately,  and  so  did  all  thfl 
train,  Olaude  Duval  himself  included. 

"  With  many  grimaces  and  contortionfi,  Sir  Thomas 
'straightened  his  body,  and  then,  mounting  Ois  horse, 
joined  the  King's  train,  which  now  moved  off  towards  the 
castle. 

"  It  so  chanced  that  Claude  had  no  opportunit j^  to  with- 
draw, and  before  he  had  gone  many  yards,  he  found  Sir 
Thomas  looking  at  him  very  intently,  for  it  happened  that 
they  were  riding  close  together. 

"The  worthy  knight  believed  he  recognised  Claude 
and  yet  could  scarcely  believe  such  a  thing.  The  convic- 
tion settled  upon  him,  however,  before  he  had  gone  many 
yards,  and  so  he  cried  out : 

"  '  Your  Majesty — your  Majesty,  the  scoundrel  wlw 
robbed  me  is  now  riding  in  your  train  !' 

"  The  cavalcade  stopped  in  a  moment,  and  a  scene  of 
great  confusion  ensued.  The  King's  curiosity  was  roused, 
and  he  commanded  Sir  Thomas  to  point  out  bis  assail- 
ant. 

" '  There  he  is !'  he  said,  pointing  to  Claude  Duval — 
'  that's  him!     I  will  swear  to  him  out  of  a  thousand !' 

"  Public  attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  Claude,  every- 
one suddenly  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  tim« 
Claude  had  been  seen  in  their  company. 

"  '  Who  are  you,  sir  ?'  said  the  King,  addressing  him. 

"  Claude  knew  how  to  reply,  and  quit©  unabashed,  he 
aaswered : 

"   A  Frenchman,  your  Majesty.' 

"'I  know  that;  but  who  are  you?  State  3ro«r  ns»e 
and  condition !' 

"'Every  word  your  Majesty  utters  is  to  me  a  com- 
mand,' replied  Claude,  with  a  bow,  'and  the»-eforo  I 
throw  myself  upon  your  Majesty's  clemency,  and  say  tha* 
I  am  Claude  Duval !' 

"  The  commotion  increased  tenfold  at  this  annouuce- 
ment,  and  Claude  Duval  took  advantage  of  a  general 
movement  to  shrink  back.  He  touched  liis  horse  sharply 
with  the  spur,  and  placed  himself  quite  clear  of  the  throng. 

"  '  Your  Majesty,'  he  cried,  '  I  trust  will  forgive  me  !  It 
was  aothing  more  than  a  frolic,  after  all,  and  I  believe  it 
has  caused  every  one  some  amusement!' 

"  '  You  have  been  playing  what  you  think  a  devilish  good 
joke,  Claude  Duval !'  sai*!  t.he  King.  '  But  let  me  give  yos 
a  caution !' 

"  Claude  bowed. 

"'Don't  try  anything c/  t>:a  sort  ajrain.  As  you  say 
it  was  a  frolic,  I  forgive  you,  but  «pon  one  conditi(» 
only !' 

"  '  A  thousand  thanks,  your  Majesty  !'  he  replied  '  Let 
mo  know  tho  nature  of  your  commands  !' 

"  '  Why,  you  must  return  the  bag  of  gold  you  took  from 
Sir  Thomas,  and  make  him  that  reparation.  It's  not  fair 
vhat  he  shoald  lose  so  much  by  the  transaction,  and  that 
you  should  gain  all  the  profit.' 

"  '  Pardon  lue,  your  Majesty — would  you  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  ?  I  am  a  highwayman,  and  what  I  take  I  am 
bou&d  bv  the  laws  of  my  fratomitynever'to  return  ;  but 
I  /C^Vrt  s.sard  you  owe  Sir  Thoma.s  some  long  arrears  of 
sa^ai-y,  amounting  to  about  ten  times  the  snm  I  have 
taken  I  If  you  will  pay  liim  that  on  your  return  to  the 
castle  ho  will  not  begrudge  me  a  trifling  commission 
aooh  as  1  nave  taken  !"  ^ 

"  Whiln  he  was  speaking,  Claude  Duval  saw  the  King  a 
countenan^>e  change.    Ho  did  not  at  all  relisli  being  told 


"  '  Yes,  d — n  it,  I  have  !     Pray  oxase  me,  your  Mioosty '  I  of  his  debts  in  this  manner,  and  no  doubt,  if  Claude  had 


he  added,  immediately,  '  it  was  quite  a  sl!^*  of  the  totiuriie.' 

"  'Well,  wh.tt  sport  have  you  had  ?' 

"  Sir  Thomas  ren^embered  how  much  tbs  adventure 
had  cost  him,  so,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  help 
replying : 

" '  All  I  have  had  I  have  paid  d— d  de»T  for,  y«i«r 
Ifajesty.' 

"  The  King  wa3  not  averse  to  an  oath  now  and  tb«n,  as 


been  foolish  enough  to  linger,  the  advenjuure  woulAhave 
ended  di-agreeably  enough  for  him. 

"  No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  however,  than,  witWe.  ^^^ 
and  a  bow,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  before  the 
King  could  recover  his  composure  he  was  quite  lost  to 
eight  among  the  trees.  A  pursuit  was  commenced,  but  it 
had  no  effect.  The  adventure  got  wind,  and  I  can  assni* 
you  that  Claude  Duval  was  quitethetalkof  thokin«dom»' 
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CHAPTER  DCLXXVl. 

A  SECOND  AXECDOTE  OF  CLACDK  DUVAL,  SHOWIW'J  HOW 
ME  DiVNCED  A  COILiVNTO  WITH  A  LADY  ON  IIOUSSLOW 
HEATH. 

"While  relating  this  anecdote,  Claude  Duval  was  fre- 
quently iuteiTupted  by  bursts  of  laughter  from  his  com- 
panions,     u 

"  Capital — capital !"  they  cried,  with  tears  in  their  eyca 
"  That's  a  capital  joke  1  1  never  Le»rd  of  that  adveataa 
before  !" 

"  I  believe  it's  quite  correct,"  said  Claude.  "  I  bav© 
heard  it  told  many  and  many  a  time  ;  but,  however,  I  will 
make  haste  and  give  you  the  two  others,  and  then  go  on 
with  my  own  history." 

"  If  the  others  are  as  good  as  the  first,"  said  Dick, 
"  pray  don't  hurry  !  You  can  put  your  own  history  off 
till  to-morrow,  if  you  think  proper." 

"  Well  just  aa  you  like ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  my 
best  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  With  regard  to 
this  next  anecdote,  however,  I  fancy  you  must  have  heard 
of  it  before  ;  but  many  incorrect  versions  are  current ;  this, 
however,  is  the  right  one : 

"  A  certain  nobleman,  whose  name  I  don't  remember — 
in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  it — was  once  riding  over 
Houuslow  Heath  in  his  carriage.  Ho  had  his  wife  with 
him,  a  sprightly,  charming  young  girl,  and  quite  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter — in  fact,  he  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  and  she  was  but  little  more  than  a  child. 

"  This  nobleman  had  also  in  the  carriage  along  with 
him  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  of  this  Claude 
was  aware,  and  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"  This  nobleman's  wife,  young  a*  she  was,  knew  the 
value  of  money  very  well,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
it  Her  husband  either  could  not  or  would  not  support 
all  her  extravagancies,  and  frequently  refused  her  de- 
mands for  money. 

"  But  this  lady  possessed  the  strange  accomplishment 
of  playing  most  exquisitely  upon  a  kind  of  miniature 
flageolet  that  was  composed  of  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials, and  worth  a  very  large  sum.  The  sounds  that  came 
from  it  were  extremely  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  would 
have  enthralled  the  ear  of  anyone  who  was  at  all  sensible 
to  the  influence  of  music. 

"  The  nobleman  was  an  ardent  votary  of  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  art,  but  above  all  he  delighted  in  listening  to  the 
sweet  strains  of  his  wife's  flageolet.  She  soon  became 
aware  of  this,  and  turned  the  circumstance  to  her  own 
advantage. 

"  Whenever  she  wished  to  cajole  him  into  complying 
with  her  wishes  or  demands,  she  produced  this  instru- 
ment, and  played  upon  it  until  she  gained  his  consent  to 
what  she  required. 

"  On  the  present  occasion,  she  knew  that  he  had  thb 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  carriage,  and  begged  for  half 
of  it ;  but  her  husband  was  inexorable,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  her  appeal.  She  then  demanded  a  hundred 
pounds,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sum,  but  this  he  also  re- 
nised,  stating  the  whole  amount  was  due,  and  that  he 
must  p-iy  it  to  a  certain  creditor  in  London 

"  The  lady  used  every  artifice  she  was  mistress  of,  and, 
failing  in  all  of  them,  she  at  last  resorted  to  the  flageolet 
Never  had  she  played  so  sweetly  and  bountifully  as  on 
that  night  while  leaning  back  in  the  carriage.  The  in 
tenor  of  the  vehicle  was  quite  dark,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
music  was  of  that  character  which  sounds  best  "rhon 
heard  in  the  darkness. 

"  When  she  imagined  a  requisite  efiect  hid  been  peo- 
duced  upon  her  husband,  she  paused  in  her  playing,  'w'Jji 
the  intention  of  renewing  her  demands.  But  she  paa»«1, 
for,  to  her  intense  astonishment  she  heard  somewhere 
close  at  hand  strains  exactly  similar  to  those  which  bad 
Just  been  breathed  from  her  own  instrument  The  only 
(UBerenL^  indeed,  wa^  that  the  not«<*  were  loudf*  ana 
more  powerful  in  tone, 

"  I  should  have  told  you  that  Claude  Duval  was  load  of 
musie,  and  that  his  favourite  instrument  was  a  flageolet 
He  could  play  upon  it  with  great  grace  and  skill,  and,  so 
fond  of  it  was  he,  that  he  rarely  travelled  without  oury- 
ing  this  instrument  in  one  of  his  pockets. 

"  He  intended  to  stop  the  nobleman's  coacfa,  and  rode 
across  the  heath  close  to  the  door  of  the  vehicle  with  that 
intention,  when  all  at  once  he  heard  the  sweet  notes  I 
iMive  Hwntioned.    He  was  as  much  charmed  as  tbe  noble- 


man himself,  altliough  the  sound  was  very  faint.  But  he 
followed  the  carriage,  and,  as  s«on  as  the  lady  pauseo, 
began  to  play  himself 

"  The  lady  listened  for  some  lime  ie  BurpHse,  and  then 
pulled  the  checkstring.  The  coachman  svopped  in  a 
moment,  and  as  soou  as  he  did  so,  Claude  mde  up  to  the 
door  wit'/i  the  flageolet  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the 
other.  He  tx)  «red  profoundly  to  both  inmates  of  the  car- 
riage, 

"But  the  light  of  one  of  the  lamps  shone  into  his 
countenance,  and,  as  Claude  Duval  was  at  that  time  quite 
a  noted  character,  the  nobleman  and  his  wife  recognised 
him  inatantly. 

"  The  lady's  heart  fluttered  with  delight,  for  Claude 
had  H  reputation  for  gallantry  such  as  no  other  man  had 
ever  possessed-  But  the  nubleman  muttered  several  oaths 
between  his  teeth,  for  he  looked  upon  the  four  hundred 
pounds  as  no  longer  his  own. 

"  Claude  was  not  only  charmed  by  the  lady'a  music,  but 
by  her  extreme  loveliness,  and,  therefore,  making  another 
bow,  he  said : 

" '  I  trust  niy  lord,  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  a  trifling 
favour.  It  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  will  afford  me  very 
great  delight.' 

"  Claude  paused  for  the  nobleman  to  reply,  but,  as  he 
said  nothing,  he  continued : 

"  '  i  air  lady,  would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  alight  for  a 
moment  and  dance  a  coranto  with  me  on  the  heath  ?' 

"  'Now,  d '  began  the  nobleman,  in  an  angry  voice, 

but  the  second  word  died  away  in  a  whisper  on  hw 
lips. 

"  All  at  oncb  he  thought  of  the  four  hundred  pounds 
which  he  had  had  no  little  trouble  to  obtain,  and  he 
thought  to  himself  that  he  would  rather  allow  his  wife  to 
dance  on  the  heath  with  Claude  Duval  than  he  would  lose 
his  gold. 

"  The  lady  simpered,  and  held  out  her  hand  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  The  adventure  presented  itself 
to  her  in  a  charming  aspect. 

"  She  knew  it  would  get  talked  about,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  gratification  to  her  to  boast  of  it. 

"  Claude  wanted  no  other  reply,  but  handed  the  lady 
out  of  the  carriage  in  a  second.  The  nobleman  made  a 
movement  as  though  to  detain  her,  but  then  he  thought 
again  of  his  money,  and  changed  his  mind. 

"  Claude  led  his  partner  to  a  smooth  place  on  the  heath, 
and  then  bowed  to  her  profoundly,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times. 

"  It  was  a  strange,  stately  kind  of  dance,  very  different 
to  those  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  The  partners  stood 
opposite  to  each  other  at  some  distance,  and  the  closest 
contact  that  was  permitted  was  a»  occasional  touch  of  the 
very  tips  of  the  fingers,  when  the  arms  were  extended  at 
full  length. 

"Claude  accompanied  the  dance  by  playing  on  hia 
flageolet,  which  he  did  very  cleverly,  and  danced  so 
lightly  and  so  well  in  his  heavy  riding  boots,  that  it 
would  have  filled  a  London  dancing-master  with  envy  to 
have  seen  him. 

»♦  When  the  dance  was  over,  Claude  led  his  fair  partner 
back  to  the  carriage  with  all  possible  ceremony  and  re- 
spect 

"  During  its  continuance  the  nobleman  had  remained 
seated,  amusing  himself  by  biting  his  lips  fiercely,  and 
now  and  then  rapping  out  an  oath,  by  way  of  varying 
this  amusement  whenever  he  saw  his  wife  look  smilingly 
and  lovingly  at  the  highwayman.  More  than  once  he 
was  on  the  point  of  springing  out,  and  ii  was  nothing  but 
bis  gold  that  restrained  Mm. 

"The  lady  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  again,  and 
Claude  thanked  her  once  more  for  her  condescension. 
Then  he  hngered  by  the  carriage  door 

"  '  What  do  you  require  now,  sir  ?'  said  tne  nobleman, 
g^rofHy. 

My  lord,' returned  Claude,  'you  have  tour  hundred 
pounds  with  ycm  in  the  carriage,  done  up  in  four  leathei 
bags.' 

"  '  And  what  of  that,  sir — what  of  that.*' 

*' '  Nothing,'  said  Claude,  'oniy  with  so  large  a  sum  oj 
money  by  you,  it  seems  strange  that  your  lordship  should 
have  forgotten  to  pav  the  musician.' 

"  '  Well,  d — n ^  but  the  nobleman  paused. 

" '  I  had  not  forgotten,'  he  added,  and  while  he  piT> 
nounoed  the  words  he  stooped  down  and  produced  froo 
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■••flPVjMsftth  one  of  the  seats  a  bag  of  gold.    He  placed  it 
•  ■  \V*u<ie  Duval's  bands,  who  bowed  profoundly. 

"  Wfaii^^hanks,  my  lord,  for  your  liberality ;  it  shall  not 
be  v^ilhout  benefit  to  you.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  have 
three  hundred  pounds  more,  and  when  I  set  oai  to-night 
I  determined  to  possess  myself  of  the  whole  amaunt,  but 
1  will  be  content  with  what  your  lordship  fcaa  so  tr<i<c>y 
given  me.     You  may  retain  the  remainder ' 

'•  *  Thanks  for  year  generosity  !  I  know  full  well,  it  you 
chose,  you  could  take  it,  for  I  should  cot  think  of  risking 
my  life  iu  ac  encounter  wit*^  you.' 

**  Ulac^**  bowed  to  the  implied  compli'ueni,  *nd 
Eiiswcred  : 

■' '  I  will  even  go  still  further.  Between  this  and  Lon- 
don you  may  possibly  be  stopped  b7  others  of  my  pi  ofes- 
»ioa.  Should  this  be  the  case,  say  to  -hem :  '  Eawks  fly  by 
night!"  and  they  will  allow  you  to  pass  on  unmolested.' 

"  •  Thanks — thanks  again  !  You  are  indeed  a  generous 
fellow,  Olaude,  and  what  I  have  heard  of  you  is  fully 
proved  by  your  conduct  to-night.' 

"  '  Accept  my  best  thanks,'  said  Claude,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  breast  and  bowing  to  the  lady.  '  Believe  me, 
your  fair  image  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  heart,  and 
will  always  remain  there.  I  shall  never  forget  you.  I 
trust,  however,  we  may  meet  again  and  under  as  pleasing 
circumstanees.     Farewell !' 

"'Farewell,  sirl"  she  replied.     'You  have  been  more 
fortunate  with  his  lordship  than  I  have  !' 
1  do  not  understand  you,  my  l.idy!' 

"  '  Why,  ho  was  deaf  to  my  appeal  when  I  asked  him  for 
one  of  those  bogs  of  gold  you  are  about  to  carry  away !' 

"  '  Can  it  be  pos^«lble?' 

"  *  It  i«  true,  sir  V 

" '  I  am  astonished ! — I  should  havo  imagined  anyone 
would  be  delighted  to  be  your  slave .'' 

" '  Ah,  sir ! — you  speak  like  all  other  gay  deceivers !' 

" '  How  so  ?' 

" '  The  promises  are  fair  enough ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  performance  it  is  another  matter !' 

" '  My  lady !  I  trust  you  do  not  include  me  in  that  impu- 
tation !' 

"  The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"'Putme  to  the  test!' 

" '  You  know  my  necessRies !' 

" '  For  money  ?' 

"'Yes!' 

"  '  Then,  lady,  on  my  knees  I  make  you  an  offer  of  the 
whole.     Take  it^— pray  take  it !' 

" '  Ah,  sir !'  said  the  lady,  with  a  eigh,  '  you  are  indeed 
different  to ' 

"  '  No  comparisons,  lady.  Here,  take  this  gold — I  give 
it  freely,  and  this  is  all  I  will  take  by  way  of  return !' 

"  As  he  spoke,  Claude  Duval  sprang  up,  placed  the  gold 
in  the  lady's  lap,  bent  forward  and  imprinted  a  passionate 
kiss  upon  her  lips  I 

"  Then  leaping  down  before  either  the  nobleman  r-  his 
wife  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  he  gajtoped 
off  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the  pair  to  ride  home  to 
London — tha  husband  in  anything  but  an  amiable  frame 
of  miod!" 


CHAPTER  DCLXXVII. 

A  THIRD  ADVENTURE  OF   CLAUDE  DUVAL'S,  SIIOWINO  HOW 
HE  FLAYED  THE  DEVIL  AT  A  BOADSIDE  INN. 

"  And  that  was  the  end  of  that  adventure,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  Dick  Turpin,  perceiving  his  companion  pause. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  never  heard  any  more !" 

"Nor  whether  he  ever  saw  the  lady  agaia?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  it  was  as  cool  and  daring  as  the  othe*  '" 

"  Quite  so ;  but  I  presume  you  have  heard  this  before  ?" 

"  8oi   ething  like  it !" 

"  Well,  *his  is  the  correct  version  of  the  affair." 

"  Then  let  is  have  the  third  adventLtro.*^ 

♦'  With  all  my  heart!  After  that  I  think  we  will  let 
hinj  feat  in  peace !" 

"  ^  .*  y.u  will !" 

"  This  third  anecdote,  th  en,  b  little  known— though  I 
Iw'jfivft  it  IS  perfectly  trae !  In  fact,  I  laay  say  I  am  sure 
of  itv 

••  i^rocced,  then !" 

"  £arly  one  evemng,  soaw  ttmo  tfter  his  Advestivre^tb 


the  lady  on  the  heath,  Claude  Duval  found  himself  re*! 
the  village  of  Beacousfield. 

"Looking  along  the  high-road,  ho  perceived  in  the 
distance  the  sign  of  a  public-house,  or  roadside  inn. 

"  Biding  on  a  little  farther,  he  saw  the  sign  was  the 
Crown. 

"  At  length  arriving  opposite  the  building,  be  observed 
a  great  number  of  people,  while  inside  some  extraordinary 
festivity  was  going  on. 

"  Lights  werw  gleaming  from  all  the  windows,  and  the 
strains  of  music  could  be  plaiiily  heard. 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  the  shadows  swept  past 
the  windows  it  was  evident  that  dancing  was  going  on 
within. 

"  Believing  nimself  to  be  little  if  at  all  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  Claude  Duval  determined  to  go  inside 
and  ascertain  what  was  going  on, 

"  The  fact  was  he  ran  rather  short  of  cash,  and  wa& 
anxious  to  replenish  his  purse  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could. 

"  The  ostler  came  forward  end  Claudo  surrendered 
his  horse,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  ostler  strict  injunc- 
tions as  to  what  ho  was  to  do,  accompanying  them  with 
a  crown-piece,  to  prevent  any  of  the  details  fi'om  slipping 
his  memory. 

"  The  Ostler  was  unused  to  such  fees,  and  prepared  to 
treat  Duval  with  every  imaginable  respect,  for  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  ho  must  be  a  nobleman  at  the 
very  least. 

"  This  done,  Claude  entered  the  house,  and  sat  down  in 
the  public  room,  in  which  several  persons  were  seated. 

"  So  unpretending  was  Claude's  demeanour,  that  he  at- 
tracted but  little  attea*ion. 

"  He  soon  singled  out  a  person  who  seemed  likely  to 
answer  his  purpose. 

"  This  was  an  old  man  who  seemed  half-fanner,  half- 
grazier. 

"  He  was  talking  to  an  acquaintance,  and  Claude  heard 
him  say  that  he  had  agreed  to  stay  all  night  at  the  inn, 
because  he  was  afraid  to  travel  in  the  darkness,  as  ho  had 
over  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket. 

"His  acquaintance  applauded  his  prudent  determina- 
tion. 

"  Claude  nodded,  though  none  topk  notice  of  the  move- 
ment. 

"  He  had  resolved.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  that  might 
be  taken,  that  the  money  should  be  his. 

"  Not  long  afterwards,  the  dd  farmer — for  such  I  will 
call  him — asked  the  landlord  what  was  going  on  up- 
stairs. 

"  He  was  informed  that  it  was  a  rejoicing  held  annually 
in  the  village,  and  that  the  sports  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
ball  in  the  evening. 

";'  As  I  am  going  to  pass  the  night  here,'  said  the  farmer, 
'perhaps  yoH  would  not  mtnd  allowing  mo  and  my  ac- 
quaintance to  go  up  and  join  the  merrymakers  ?' 

"  '  Certainly  not !'  said  the  landlord.  '  1  can  assure  you 
tlie  company  will  bo  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  are 
heartily  welcome!' 

"  Having  gained  this  permission,  the  farner  and  his 
fiiearl  )t*ft  the  room,  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  I'.iit  it  was  necessary  that  Claude  should  follow  them, 
ana  tnis.  to  speak  the  trath,  he  was  nothing  loth  to  do. 

"  He  called  the  landlord  aside,  and  made  the  same  request 
to  him  that  the  others  had  done,  and  it  was  granted  with 
the  same  readiness. 

"  Mounting  a  flight  of  rude  stairs,  Claude  pushed  open  a 
door,  and  foand  himself  in  a  large  room,  which,  judging 
by  appearances,  had  to  a  great  extent  been  extemporised 
for  the  occasion. 

"  A  kind  of  wall  or  partition  had  been  knocked  down,  so 
that  the  maiu-room  waa  taken  ia  and  rendered  available  for 
dancing. 

"Claude  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  and  spoke  in  the 
manner  for  which  he  became  famous,  and  captivated  all  the 
female  hearts  in  the  room  at  once,  while  the  others  looked 
on  in  envy. 

"  He  was  assured  that  it  was  no  intinision,  and  that  he 
was  heartily  welcome  to  share  in  their  aniusements. 

"  Claude  returned  thanks  in  an  appropriate  speech,  but 
he  !*>oked  after  the  old  farmer  who  possessed  the  bag  of 
gold  more  than  he  did  after  anyone  else. 

"  He  soon  discovered  that  the  oJd  maja  was  well  known 
to  m4u.v  piesQuU 
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'  Not  one  would  speak  oirilly  to  him,  for  he  had  the  re- 
patation  of  being  a  covetous,  avaricious  old  rascal,  who 
<couId  stop  at  no  villany  to  obtain  gold,  which  he  kept 
hoarded  up  from  all  eyes  but  hia  own. 

"  When  Claude  heard  this,  what  little  oomponction  he 
migbt  have  felt  about  easing  the  old  nian  of  hui  roin  van- 
ished entirely.  % 

"  He  cast  about  him  for  some  moans  by  WJikti  lib  pur- 
pose could  be  accomplished,  but  without  fvooess,  ontil  ai 
length  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  chimney.  -\ 

"  That  furnished  him  with  an  idea. 

"It  was  a  vory  large  chimney — the  bottom  WM  of  oa- 
osual  width,  at  j  of  a  funnel-like  shape. 

"What  Claud©  bad  thought  of,  you  will  quickly  see. 

"  Watching  his  opportunity,  he  left  the  room. 

"  Descending  the  stairs,  he  made  his  way  to  the  stables, 
»3u  called  the  oetler. 

" '  Here  I  be,  sir,'  said  that  individual,  as  he  descended 
m  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft. 

"  He  made  a  number  oi  bow«  as  he  spoka,  anf*  touched 
fei*.  forelock  repeatedly. 

"  Claude  drew  him  aside. 

'"My  good  felkrjf,'  he  eaid,  ♦!  want  to  speak  to 
y«a.' 

•' '  Yes,  your  honourable  honouj.    I'm  a  listening.' 

"  '  Have  you  got  a  big  dog  ?' 

" '  A  big  dog  ?' 

"'Yes!' 

•'•  I  rather  believe  we  have,  your  hdioorable  bonoor! 
Haven't  you  seen  old  Towzer  ?' 

"'No.' 

'♦ '  He  is  a  big  'un  I' 

"'Where is  he  ?' 

•* '  Here !' 

"The  ostler  led  the  way  into  the  yard,  and  showed 
Claude  a  mastiff  of  unusual  size,  which  was  chained  to  a 
large  kennel. 

"  '  He  will  do  first-rate !'  said  Claude.  '  I  suppose  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  butcher  in  the  village  ?' 

" '  Of  course  there  is — old  Wheeler.' 

"  '  Well,  I  want  you  to  go  to  him  and  fetch  a  cow's 
bide.' 

•  '  A  what  ?• 

" '  A  cow's  hide !' 

"  The  ostler  looked  at  Claude  in  Amazement. 

" '  A  cow's !'  he  began,  and  then  stopped,  looking 

quite  puzzled  and  bewildered. 

"  '  Just  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  explain  1  Here, 
«ome  inside  the  stable  again!' 

"  The  ostler  hardly  knew  whether  he  waa  standing  on 
his  head  or  his  heels. 

"  But  he  followed  Claude  nevertheless. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  latter,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  top 
of  a  cornbin — '  look  here  I' 

"  He  took  a  couple  of  guineas  from  his  pocket  while  he 
spoke,  and  held  them  out  towards  the  ostler. 

" '  Do  you  know  what  these  are  ?'  he  asked. 

"  '  Guineas,  I  reckon.' 

"  '  Of  course  they  are.  Take  them — they  are  yoant. 
They  are  genuine.  Put  them  between  your  teetb  Mtd 
tryP 

"  T'l**  ostler  did  so. 

"  '  Oh,  they  are  good  1* 

"  '  I  told  you  so.  Wellj  they  are  yours.  Put  them  in 
your  pocket,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do 
tor  thorn.' 

"  *  Work  for  a  month,  I  reckon  1' 

"  '  Oh,  no — nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  about  halt  «a  hour 
—no  more !' 

"'How  long?'        '. 

" '  Half  an  hour.* 

"  '  What,  for  two  guineas  f ' 

" '  Yes.' 

" '  I  say,  master,'  said  the  ostler,  '  lookee  harel  I  dont 
know  who  you  are,  or  what  you  want,  so  just  take  your 
money  btfck  till  you  have  told  me  what  you  want  m©  to 
do !' 

" '  Very  good !  I  like  yon  all  the  better  for  that  J  I  am 
^ing  to  play  a  bit  of  a  joke  upon  an  old  man  wi>o  ie  up- 
stairs !' 

" '  Two  guineas  is  a  good  deal  for  a  joke  P 

"  '  I  know  that ;  but  I  should  not  begrudge  twioe  the  snm 
to  have  a  good  bit  of  fjin.' 

•* '  What  sort  of  a  joke  do  yoa  want  to  play  hrm  T      1 


"  '  I  want  to  give  him  a  good  fright    Yov  lOMlV    ^ 
covetous,  miserly  old  rascM  he  is  ? ' 

"'Who?' 

" '  Why,  the  old  man.  ^ 

•  •  Is  it  old  Hobbs  ?' 

"  Yes." 

' '  And  you  are  going  to  play  him  a  joke  V 

"  '  If  yoa  will  assist  me.' 

"  '  All  right,  then !  Why,  I  would  run  a  mile  to  hare 
my  revenge  upon  him  1  Curse  him  ! — he  once  served  lar 
poor  old  mother  a  scaly  trick,  though  she  is  dead  and 
gone  now — rest  her  soul !' 

" '  You  will  be  even  with  him  to-night  then,  for  if  • 
can  only  carry  iut  my  plan  he  will  be  frightened  out  r^l 
his  life,  which  will  be  a  rare  piece  of  diversion  for  me !' 

"  '  I  will  serve  you  in  everything  I' 

"  '  That's  right.'  ■^ 

" '  How  shall  yon  frighten  him  ?' 

" '  I  shall  try  to  persuade  him  that  the  devil  has  oovts 
to  fetch  him.' 

"  '  He  will  some  day,  never  fear.' 

" '  He  will  be  in  a  desperate  way.' 

"  'But  how  shall  you  play  the  devil  f 

"  ■  With  Towzer  and  the  cowhide.' 

"  •  How  ?' 

"  '  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  and  then  return  to  the  iao^ 
leaving  you  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the  affair.' 

•' '  I'll  pay  attention,  sir.' 

"  '  Put  the  two  guineas  in  your  pocket  then.' 

"  '  But  I  don't  want  to  be  paid  for  this  job.' 

" '  But  I  insist  upon  it !' 

" '  Very  well,  then,  since  yon  are  so  pressing,  I  don't 
mind.' 

" '  Now,  then,  in  the  first  place,  yon  mast  go  to  the 
butcher's  in  the  village  and  obtain  a  cow's  bide.' 

" '  All  right.' 

" '  And  when  you  have  got  it  you  will  put  it  on  old 
Towzer.' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Put  the  cow'e  hide  on 
old  Towzer  ?' 

"  '  Certainly — fasten  it  on  him  securely,  and  take  can) 
that  the  horns  are  exactly  over  his  ears.  Get  a  cowhida 
with  two  good  horns — mind  that !' 

"  '  Oil,  you  leave  that  to  me,  your  honourable  honour  V 

" '  I  will.  When  you  have  done  that,  tie  a  rope  rottid 
old  Towzer,  and  get  a  ladder  and  carry  him  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house.' 

"  The  ostler  nodded. 

" '  You  know  the  chimney  In  the  malt-room?' 

"'Oh  yes!' 

"  '  Then  climb  over  the  roofs  till  you  come  t<,»  the  top  of 
it,  and  let  Towzer  down.  I  will  be  in  the  room  and  sea 
to  the  rest !' 

"'Very  good,  sir!  Won't  I  be  level  with  the  miserly 
old  rftscal !' 

"'I  hope  you  will,'  said  Claude,  'for,  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  owing  to  its  great  widSi,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  very  well  all  that  is  going  on,  and  hear  too.' 

"  With  a  few  more  injunctions,  Claude  D;\val  left  the 
ostler  and  returned  to  the  inn. 


CHAPTER   DCLXXVIit 

OOMTAIS3   TUB   CONCLUSION   OF   CLuVUDE   DUVAL'S    AOVBN- 

TORK  AT  THE  CROWN  INN. 

"  Upon  returning  to  the  room,  Claude  Duval  found  the 
amusements  gt?ing  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  he 
left 

"  He  believe)  that  his  absence  had  not  been  noticed,  or 
if  it  had,  no  nclice  was  taken  of  it. 

"  He  appeared  to  be  enjoying  himself  along  with  the 
rest,  but  yet  he  kept  an  eye  upon  the  old  fsrmer,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  the  fun  to  begin.  '^ 

"At  length,  when  the  mirth  and  jollity  were  at  their 
height,  a  most  awful  and  hideous  yell  was  board,  which 
rose  high  above  all  other  sounds. 

"  Then  a  rumbling  noise  followed,  and  the  next  moment 
t  horrible  form  appeared  in  the  fire-place. 
j  "  Even  Claude  was  startled,  and  if  this  effect  was  pro- 
I  duced  upon  the  one  who  had  planned  the  who.'.e  affair,  you 
I  may  jhirhaps  be  able  to  undirstauA  what  Wft»  Ae 
■"■ettiagsof  the  guosts. 
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-» Tbe  dog  enveloped  in  the  cow's  hide  presented  a  most 
gingukr  &nJ  horrifying  spectacle. 

"  The  fire  was  hot,  and,  therefore,  the  animal  with  a 
howl  of  pain  made  a  frantic  da-sh  among  the  dancers. 

"  The  confusion  was  then  at  its  height. 

"  Snch  shrieks  and  cries,  and  trampling,  and,  in  a  word, 
such  a  Babel  had  never  been  known  in  the  Crown  Inn 
before. 

"  Evoryone  hastened  towards  the  door,  but  mich  was 
tho  general  alarm  that  not  one  was  able  to  finf"  it.  The 
task  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  Claude,  \rho,  having 
the  whole  of  his  plan  arranged  beforehand,  fcrvew  pre- 
cisely what  to  do. 

"  Like  a  flash  of  light  ho  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  a 
slashing  blow  at  the  rude  kind  of  chandelier  depending 
from  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  was  a  rough  affair,  oon- 
sisting  only  of  some  wooden  laths  slightly  nailed  to- 
gether, upon  which  were  stuck  a  great  many  tallow 
wtndlcs. 
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"  The  blow  Claude  gave  sufRced  to  demolish  it  entirely, 
and  down  it  came  with  a  crash,  materially  increasing  tha 
terror  that  all  felt. 

"  The  apartmeet  was  then  plunged  in  profound  dark- 
ness, if  we  may  except  the  dim  light  that  came  from  Ilia 
smouldering  fire. 

"  As  sijon  as  he  had  sheathed  his  sword.  Claude  hastened 
towards  the  miser,  who  had  crawled  into  a  diytaut 
corner.  He  pounced  upon  him,  and  held  him  with  a 
firm  grip. 

■' '  Mercy — mercy  ! — oh,  mercy  !'  gasped  the  trembling 
and  terrified  wretch — '  have  mercy  upon  me  !' 

" '  Prepare  to  meet  your  doom !'  said  Claude,  in  a  holl(jw 
voice. 

"  The  miser  trembled  as  though  in  the  midst  of  an  agTi« 
fit. 

"  '  I  have  come  for  you !'  continued  Claude,  in  the  !»im 
sepulchral  tones.  '  Your  life  is  over — your  course  is  rs» 
Come  with  me  V 

VjIXC.V.    OnK   TTAT.l'PKrNY. 
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"  '  Oh,  Mr.  Devil,  let  me  off  this  once — for  just  a  little 
while  longer !' 

"'No,'  Eaid  Claude — 'your  appeal  is  vain!  Y"*' must 
como  with  me !' 

"  He  shifted  his  grasp  upon  the  miser  as  he  spoTce,  and, 
putting  forth  his  strength,  lifted  him  off  the  ground. 

"  A  most  hideous  yell  burst,  from  the  old  man's  lips — so 
loud  and  horrible  as  to  startle  even  Claude  himself.  After 
ihe  utterance  of  that  shriek,  however,  the  miser  became 
perfectly  silent,  and  Claude  guessed  in  a  moment  thaj/  ho 
was  insensible. 

"  To  let  go  his  hold  waa  Claude's  next  act,  and  thcu, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  miser's  pocket,  he  drew  forth 
the  bag  of  gold,  and  rapidly  placed  it  in  his  own. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  the  dog  in  his  strange  disguise, 
after  scouring  round  and  round  the  room,  leaping  over 
the  bodies  of  the  prostrate  dancers,  and  after  frightening 
them  to  death,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  tht'ough 
the  doorway. 

"  The  creature  was  by  this  time  worked  up  to  almost  a 
state  of  madness,  so,  giving  a  sudden  leap,  he  alighted  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  crowded  the  threshold,  and, 
scrambling  over  the  heads  of  the  remainder,  finally  pitched 
head-foremost  down  the  staircase. 

"  Old  Towzer  lay  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  with  his  back  on  the  ground  and  his  feet  in  the 
ftir,  then,  recovering  his  equilibrium,  he  darted  out  from 
the  open  aoorway  into  the  yard. 

"  Here  he  was  received  by  the  ostler,  who  was  waiting 
for  him.  With  great  dexterity  he  pulled  off  the  cow's 
hide  and  secreted  it,  and  ended  by  chaining  old  Towzer 
np  as  before. 

'•  All  this  was  done  by  the  time  Claude  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  bag  of  gold. 

"The  alarm  began  to  subside,  and  those  who  had 
managed  to  reach  the  ground  floor  now  had  the  courage 
to  provide  themselves  with  candles  and  ascend  again. 

"  Claude  joined  the  throng  near  the  door,  and  behaved 
himself  exactly  like  them.  He  pretended  to  be  as  fright- 
ened as  any  of  thera; 

"Finally,  amid  much  confusion,  the  apartment  was 
Rgatn  lighted  up. 

"Everyone  began  to  wonder  then  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  disturbance  and  what  it  was  that  had 
caused  it. 

"  '  It  must  have  been  the  devil  I'  said  one 

"  '  That's  just  what  I  thought,'  said  Claude,  '  and  once 
he  almost  laid  hold  of  me.' 

"'Did  he,  though?' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  I  escaped  him,  and  he  rushed  on,  crying 
out :  "  Hobbs— Hobbs— Hobbs !"  ' 

"  '  Hobbs  ?'  echoed  everyone.  '  Why,  that's  the  old 
miser  !  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  if  the  devil  didn't  make 
a  purposed  journey  to  fetch  him.' 

"  '  Where  is  he  ?'  cried  another — '  who  has  seen  him  ?' 

"  The  guests  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  very 
quiclvly  ascertained  that  Hobbs  was  not  among  them. 

"  They  stared  blankly  at  each  other,  and  then  shook 
their  heads  mysteriously. 
■  "  '  Hobbs,'  cried  one,  in  a  loud  voice,  'where  are  you  ?' 

"  There  was  no  response.  At  that  moment  Hobbs  was 
lying  doubled  up  in  a  distant  comer  to  which  the  light 
did  not  penetrate. 

"  '  He's  gone,  for  certain,'  waa  the  conclusion  of  seve- 
ral. 

"  '  And  a  good  job  too !'  added  otliers.  '  He  was  a  ras- 
Ccally,  pilfering,  miserly  old  hunks — that's  what  ho  was!' 

"  '  Well,  1  suppose  it's  all  right  now,"  isaid  Claude.  '  I 
never  was  so  close  to  Old  Nick  ia  my  life  before,  and  don't 
w.aiit  to  be  again,  so,  if  he's  going  to  pay  the  room  a 
second  visit,  I'd  rather  leave.' 

"  '  No,  no — it's  .all  right  now,  d(?pend  npon  it !  He's 
got  old  Hobbs,  and  that  will  satisfy  him  for  awhile.' 

"  At  this  moment  a  silence  ensued — one  of  those  eud-cir^n 
pauses  in  conversatioia  which  frequently  take  place,  which 
was  broken  in  upon  by  a  faint,  smothcrfid  groan. 

"  'What's  that?'  said  Claude,  prctevxdiiig  to  bo  i5re.\tly 
alarmed. 

" '  Mercy — mercy  !'  cried  a  voice.  '  Oh,  goo<J  Mr. 
Devil,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  go  !' 

" '  Why,  that's  old  Hobbs  !'  said  some  one. 

"  '  Yes,  I'd  Bwear  to  his  squeaking  voice,'  added 
another. 

"  '  Forward  •'  ci'ied  Claude.     '  H«'s  up  in  this  cornep 


Perhaps  the  devil  has  not  flown  away  wifh  him  after  ai^ 

"Rather  reluctlantly  the  guests  followed  in  Claude ^ 
footsteps,  two  or  three  of  them  carrying  candles. 

"  '  Here  he  is,'  said  Claude,  '  sure  enough  and  thoM 
no  one  with  him  that  I  can  see.' 

"  Old  Hobbs,  whose  intellects  were  in  a  very  confused 
condition,  continued  his  supplications  for  mercy. 

"'Get  up!'  roared  half  a  dozen  with  one  voice— '  get 
up,  you  old  fool !     There's  nothing  the  matter !' 

"Hearing  himself  thus  addressed,  Hobbs  ventured  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  ground. 

"  He  glared  fearfully  around,  and  then  he  manuured  ; 

i.  t  Where  is  he  ?  —has  he  gone  ?' 

" '  Who— who  ?' 

"'The— the— -' 

"'What?' 

" '  Devil  I' 

"  The  guests  drew  back  several  steps. 

" '  Save  me,  my  good  friends !'  whined  the  miser—'  save 
me!' 

"  '  Save  you  from  what  ?' 

" '  The  devil !'  cried  Hobbs  again 

"  '  There's  no  one  there  that  I  can  see,  except  yoBtself,* 
cried  Claude. 

"  '  Is  there  not,  good  sir  ?  Thanks — thanks  for  that 
assurance  1    You  are  sure  there  is  no  one  else  ?' 

" '  Quite  sm-e !  Raise  you  head  a  little,  and  you  will 
see.' 

"After  many  efforts,  Hobbs  at  length  succeeded  in 
raising  his  courage  sufHciently  to  do  this. 

"  He  then  saw  that  he  was  indeed  alone.  He  gathered 
himself  up,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  a  very  undigni- 
fied manner. 

"  '  Oh  1'  he  said,  '  I  will  repent — I  will  reform !  I  have 
had  a  narrow  escape — a  narrow  escape !' 

"  '  Who  from  ?' 

"  '  The  devil ! *  cried  Hobbs  again. 

"  There  was  something  so  amusing  in  this  reiterated 
reply  that  none  of  the  guests  could  forbear  from  laugh- 
ing. 

"  '  What  did  he  eay  to  you,  then  ?'  asked  Claude. 

" '  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you — I  can't  tell  you  !  I  saw  his 
great  horns,  and  his  gleaming  eyes,  and  his  long  tail. 
He  laid  hold  of  me  with  his  cloven  hoofs,  and  declared  he 
would  carry  me  away,  but  he  must  have  dropped  me.' 

"  '  And  what  then?' 

*' '  I  don't  know  anything  more,'  added  the  miser, 
gradually  recovering  himself — 'I  don't  know  anything 
more.' 

"  He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  'Let  me  go,'  he  said — 'let  me  go!' 

'"We  are  all  willing,'  said  the  guests.  'We  don't 
want  to  have  the  devil's  own  among  us.' 

"  '  Oli,  but  this  is  a  warning  to  me !  I  %vill  alter — I 
will  repent  from  this  hour !  I  will  pay  back  all  the  money 
I  have  so  unjustly  gained.  Thei'e's  you,  friend  Styles — 
you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  friend,  will  you  not  ?' 

"'Oh,  bother!'  said  Styles,  who  was  the  man  Claude 
had  overheard  talking  to  the  miser. 

" '  Well,  then,  friend  Styles,  there's  you.  I  have  cheated 
you  out  of  ten  pounds  to-night.  Here,  here — come  to 
me.    You  shall  have  it  back — you  shall  ha  ve  it  back.' 

"  Anxious  to  receive  some  of  his  moi  ley  back  again, 
Styles  stepped  forward. 

"The  miser  put  his  hand  into  his  packet,  where  he 
knew  the  bag  of  gold  had  been,  and  thf  .n  uttered  a  yell 
of  dismay. 

"  Stylus  drew  back. 

" '  What's  the  matter  ?'  he  asked — '  has  the  devil  got 
you  again?' 

"  '  No,  no — ^my  money  1  Oh  1  my  money — my  money'a 
gone !  There's  thieves — I  have  been  robbed  !  I  am  a 
ruined  man — my  money  has  been  stolen !' 

« '  Stolen  ?' 

"'Yes — yes!'  said  the  miser,  crying  bitterly.  'My 
money  is  all  gone,  and  I  am  beggared !' 

" '  But  who  has  stolen  it  ?'  asked  Styles,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  '  Some  of  you  in  the  room !'  cried  the  miser.  '  1 
will  have  you  all  searched!  Call  the  police!  Oh,  my 
money — my  money !' 

"'Stop  a  minute!'  said  Claude  Duval;  'I  rather 
think  1  can  explain  all  this !' 

" '  My  money — my  money  ?'  screamed  the  miaer. 
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"'Tee  —  that'a  it!  Do  yx>M  mean  to  say,'  asked 
Claude  DuvjJ,  '  that  you  had  your  ill-gotten  gains  about 
you  when  the  devil  came  ?' 

" '  Yea — a  hundred  guiaeaa,  and  all  in  gold— mfl  In 
goldr 

" '  And  the  devil  picked  you  up,  you  said,  didnt 
you?' 

"'Yes— he  did!' 

" '  And  let  you  go  again  ?' 

•' '  Y— yes  !'^ 

•' '  Then,'  added  Claude,  solemnly,  •  yon  in«y  depend 
upon  it  that  the  reason  why  he  let  you  go  was  because 
ho  took  your  ill-gotten  money  instead.  Reform  and  re- 
pent, and  you  may  cheat  him  at  last  i' 

"  '  But  why  didn't  he  take  me  ?'  moaned  the  miser — 
'  why  didn't  he  take  me  ?  He  might  as  well  have  taken 
ate  as  my  money !' 

'• '  You  had  better  not  say  that  again,'  said  Claude, 
'for  fear  he  should  appear.  As  for  me,  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  place.  I  am  not  fond  of  a  house  that  the 
devil  pays  visits  to ;  so  good  night,  friends  all — I  will 
be  off!' 

"  With  these  words,  Claude  Duval  stalked  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  staircase. 

"A  warm  discussion  then  followed,  _which  in  a 
moment  or  two  afterwards  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
crash  of  breaking  glass. 

"Everyone  turned  round  and  saw  that  one  of  the 
front  windows  had  been  broken. 

"  They  hastened  towards  it,  and  clustered  round  it  in 
a  throng. 

"  Looking  down,  they  saw  in  the  open  space  iu  front 
of  the  inn,  which  was  fully  lighted  up  by  the  moon,  the 
figure  of  a  man  seated  on  a  magnificent  steed. 

"'Good  night,  friends!'  he  cried.  'And  if  anyone 
should  ask  you  who  played  the  devil  at  the  Crown  Inn 
at  Beaconsfield,  tell  them  it  was  Claude  Duval,  the 
dashing  highwayman !' " 


CHAPTER  DOLXXIX. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  BEOmS  TO  RELATE  HIS  OWN  inSTORY, 
AND  DESCRIBES  HOW  HE  PAID  A  VISIT  TO  MAZZA- 
ROTH,   THE  ASTROLOGER. 

"You  kept  the  best  adventure  till  the  last,  Claude," 
cried  Dick  Turpin.  "  That's  a  capital  joke — and,  what's 
more,  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before." 

"Nor  I — nor  I,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Tom 
King. 

"  But  it's  perfectly  true,  for  all  that,"  replied  Claude. 
"  I  know  for  certain  the  incidents  took  place  just  as  I 
have  described  them ;  and  to  this  day  you  will  find 
people  living  in  and  about  Beaconsfield  who  will  give 
you  just  the  same  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
eventful  night." 

"They  are  three  good  anecdotes,"  said  Dick,  "and 
display  his  character  in  its  true  light.  There's  no  mis- 
take about  them :  I  could  have  said  at  once  who  was 
the  hero  of  those  adventures." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Tom  King,  "suppose  you  leave 
your  uncle  in  peace  and  begin  your  own  history.  It 
really  seems  as  though  something  or  other  wa."  always 
going  to  interpose  to  prevent  us  from  hearing  it. 

"  Well,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  this  time,"  said  Claude, 
"  for  if  you  will  listen  I  will  begin  without  delay." 

"  Do  so,  then — do  so,  by  all  means !" 

"I  have  told  you  already,"  Claude  began,  "that  I  was 
the  yeungest  son  of  a  large  family.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  were  all  grown  up  and  mai-ried  before  I  was 
more  than  a  child.  They  left  home,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  my  father,  my  only  surviving  parent,  and 
who  was  of  very  great  age. 

"  I  continued  lo  live  with  him  in  tho  llttlfc  Wilage  /^ 
Normandy  until  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  ^e. 

"At  that  time  my  father  was  nearly  seventy,  and 
beginning  to  crow  quite  childish.  He  would  often  say 
tome: 

" '  Claude,  yOft  must  go  out  in  the  world  and  push 
your  way  forward ;  but  not  yet — not  yet !  You  must 
stay  with  me  till  I  die,  which  won't  be  long  first' 

"He  spoke  truly_  enough,  for  just  about  the  time  of 
which  I  am  epealsing  ho  took  to  his  bed,  and  nev«  rose 
Irom  it  again. 


"  It  was  one  dark,  sainy,  miserable  night,  and  I  waa 
all  alone  in  the  cottage,  when  my  father  called  to  me 
from  the  adjoining  room  and  said: 

"' Claude— Claude,  come  here!  Let  me  feel  your 
hand !     I  am  dying— dying  fast !' 

"  I  went  to  him,  and  found  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  him.  I  was  nervous  and  terrified,  for  I  had 
never  seen  death  before,  ana  I  wished  to  send  out  for 
assistance. 

" '  No,  no,  Claude,'  he  answered,  *  I  will  not  consent 
to  such  a  thing !  No  one  on  earth  can  do  me  the  least 
good.  I  am  past  the  doctor's  sidll — I  feel  sure  of 
that  1' 

"  I  suggested  a  priest. 

"  '  No — no !'  he  answered.  '  I  have  never  had  one  of 
those  meddlesome  rascals  in  my  hou.^e  yet,  and  I  will 
not  while  I  have  breath  and  etrenv:th  to  prevent  it. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Claude,  that  when  you  are  quitting 
this  life,  you  may  as  well  do  it  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility, for  there  is  no  fellow-creature  like  yourself  who 
can  do  the  least  good,  though  they  will  profess  it,  and 
endeavour  to  extort  money.' 

" '  Just  as  you  will,'  I  replied  j  '  only  1  thought  you 
might  wish  to  see  one  ' 

" '  No,  no — Claude,  I  will  die  after  my  own  fashion. 
I  can  feel  that  I  am  going.' 

"  His  face  continued  to  change  very  much,  and  by 
this  time  presented  quite  a  corpse-like  appearance,  so 
that  my  alarm  grew  greater  and  greater. 

" '  Claude,'  he  managed  to  say  to  me  at  length,  '  listen 
attentively  to  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  speak  to  you — 
treasure  them  up  in  your  mind,  and  be  sure  you  pay 
attention  to  them !' 

"  '  I  wiU,'  I  answered — '  I  vnll — you  may  depend  upon 
it!' 

" '  Very  good.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  to 
know  what  is  to  be  your  destiny  in  life.  You  would 
like  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you  in  the 
future,  and  then  shape  your  course  accordingly,  and 
reap  much  advantage  ;  whereas,  if  you  were  ignorant  of 
it,  you  might  go  blundering  on  in  the  wrong  path.' 

"  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
told  him  so. 

" '  I  wish  I  had  known  of  it  earlier  myself,'  he 
answered — '  I  should  have  been  much  better  off  ;  but  it 
is  no  good  grieving  about  that.  I  am  glad  to  think  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it.' 

"  '  By  what  ?'  I  asked. 

" '  By  a  knowledge  of  the  future.' 

"  '  And  how  can  I  obtain  that  knowledge?* 

"  '  That  is  what  1  am  about  to  tell  you.  As  soon  as  I 
am  dead  and  have  been  buried,  you  must  go  to  Paris,  and 
in  a  certain  street  you  will  find  a  house — I  cannot  re- 
member the  number,  but  in  my  pocket-book  you  will 
see  a  card  containing  the  full  directions.' 

"  '  And  what  am  I  to  do  there  ?' 

"  '  Go  in,  and  you  will  be  shown  into  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  can  reveal  to  you  your  future  destiny.  Comply 
with  all  his  injunctions,  or  the  consequences  will  be 
serious,  and.  In  return,  he  will  show  you  the  pi-incipal 
events  in  your  life.  You  wQl  know  then  what  you  are 
intended  to  become.' 

"  '  And  do  you  really  wish  this  ?' 

" '  Yes,  I  command  it !  Can  you  fail  to  see  the 
immense  benefit  you  will  derive  from  it  ?  Do  not  fail — 
it  is  my  last  dying  wish  !' 

"'I  will  regard  it,  never  tear"  I  answered,  and  no 
sooner  had  I  given  the  assurance  than  he  expii-ed, 

"  Of  course  you  think  it  strange,  now — and  so  do  I, 
though  I  did  not  then — that  my  father  should  be  of  such 
an  opposite  disposition.  You  see  he  would  not  believe 
in  the  benefit  of  a  priest,  but  yet  he  waa  credulous 
enough  to  think  there  was  a  man  who  nossessed  the  key 
io  the  future.  ® 

"  The  little  village  where  we  had  lived  was  always  a 
hateful  place  to  me,  and  I  had  longed  to  see  the  world  : 
so,  after  the  funeral,  I  sold  up  everything,  and  very  gladly 
set  out  towards  Paris,  to  fulfil  my  father's  dying  wish. 

" 'Yes,' I  thought,  as  I  trudged  along,  'I  will  never 
return  to  this  part  of  the  country  again — I  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  Paris  is  the  place  for  me  !' 

"  In  due  time  I  accomplished  my  journey,  and,  refer- 
ring to  the  pocket-book,  found  the  card  of  which  0.7 
father  had  speken. 
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"  The  veiy  first  thing  I  did  was  to  repair  to  the 
jiddjess  that  was  upon  it.  I  inquired  my  way  of  many 
people,  and  at  length  I  began  to  grow  somev/hat  uneasy, 
for  I  found  1  was  approaching  a  very  disagreeable  portion 
of  the  city.  Indeed,  the  houses  were  all  wretchedly  dirty, 
and  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  standing  at 
the  front  doors,  were  the  most  repulsive  creatures  I  had 
ihen  seen.  \ 

"  At  last  1  came  to  the  lious>. 

"  It  was  ill  a  narrow,  filthy  court,  and  was  perlt&ps  a 
trifle  more  dirty  and  dilapidated  than  the  tenemeat*  ad- 
joining it. 

"I  found  a  email  door,  upon  which  a  number  was 
painted,  and,  after  some  search,  discovered  the  handle  of 
a  bell ;  I  pulled  it,  and,  waiting  for  some  time,  the  door 
was  opened. 

"A  miserable-looking  old  hag  appoaud  upon  the 
threshold. 

"  '  I  want  to  see  MazzarothH'- 1  exclaimed. 

"  '  Enter,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  ascend  those  etaira  until 
you  can  mount  no  higher — then  knock.' 

"  She  pointed  to  a  dark  and  du-ty  flight  of  stairs  as  she 
spoke.  I  didn't  half  iclish  this  adventure,  but  I  det(;i- 
mined  to  carry  it  out,  for  I  'was  promi^ted,  not  only  by  a 
ivish  to  perfoi-m  my  promise,  but  also  by  a  great  degree 
of  curiosity,  which  1  may  be  excused  for  feeling. 

"Groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  I  mounted  the  stair- 
case ;  but  before  I  reached  the  top,  I  had  to  pause  seve- 
ral times  to  recover  my  breath. 

"  At  length,  according  to  the  old  woman's  words,  1 
came  to  a  place  where  I  was  prevented  from  going  any 
further.  1  knocked,  and  a  sepulchral  voice  bade  me 
enter. 

"  I  obeyed,  and  found  myself  in  profound  darkness. 

"  '  What  want  you  ?'  said  the  voice  again. 

" '  Mazzaroth.' 

"  '  I  am  here.     What  do  you  seek  ?' 

"  '  To  know  the  future.' 

" '  Are  you  a  believer  ?' 

"  '1  am.' 

"  '  Then  your  wish  shall  be  granted.' 

"  The  darkness  was  then  dispelled  as  if  by  magic.  I 
could  not  exactly  understand  how  it  was  dons, "but  I 
fancy  a  lai-ge  piece  of  black  cloth  [was  hung  across  near 
the  door,  and  that  this  was  suddenly  drawn  aside. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  found  myself  standing  in  a 
rather  spacious  apartment,  the  atmosjjhere  of  which  was 
insufferably  hot  and  stifling. 

N  "In  the  centre  ^stood  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  attired  in 
flowing  robes.  It  was  a  man  of  advanced  age.  His 
hair  was  white  and  scanty,  and  on  the  top  of  his  head 
ho  wore  a  tight-Utting  sliull-cap  of  black  velvet  His 
hands  were  bony,  like  those  of  a  skeleton.  One  of  his 
fleshless  fiugei-s  rested  on  the  edge  of  a  small  table.  On 
this  was  a  large  globe  of  glass  or  crystal,  which  after- 
wards seemed  to  be  composed  of  looking-glass,  for  it 
gave  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  different  objecta 
srouiid. 

*'In  ono  corner  was  a  furnace,  which  was  the  source 
of  heat,  and  tiom  which  ascended  a  thin  blue  vapour, 
i'rom  the  coiling  were  suspended  several  strange 
animals,  all  stuffed,  so  as  to  represent  life  itself. 

"  Hanged  all  round  the  walls  were  numerous  glass- 
cases  and  other  things,  which  displayed  to  view  the 
most  horrible  and  loathsome  objects  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. ^'■• 

"  In  one  would  be  sten  the  skeleton  of  a  .nan,  and  in 
the  next  an  object  presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  Then  in  another  Would  be  seen  (he 
body  of  some  hideous,  misshapen  monstrosity,  the  skin 
of  which  was  puckered  and  sluivelled  by  the  liquid-in 
which  it  was  immersed. 

"  All  those  and  many  more  t!i3ngs  were  arouud  that  I 
could  not  perceive  at  first,  but  which  i  had  atteiwa'-ds 
ample  opportunities  of  beholding. 

"  At  first,  1  was  principally  interested  in  ti^r  ugur©  of 
the  astrologer  himself,  for  so  he  was  styled. 

"'Young  man,'  he  said,  addressing  me,  as  soon  as  I 
cppeareol  before  him,  and  lixing  a  scrutinising  gaze  upon 
my  countenance,  '  you  wish  to  see  the  f utuio  i ' 

"  '  I  do,'  I  answered.  '  I  have  come  hero  expressly  by 
my  father's  wish,  in  order  to  kiiow  what  lino  of  life  I 
ihall  be  most  likely  to  adopt.' 

"'J  will  eadeij?our  to  show  yc»,'  was  the  reply. 


"  '  Endeavour  ?'  I  echoed.  '  I  thought  you  had  the 
power !' 

"  'I  have  great  power,'  he  saiil,  with  a  frown — 'groat 
power ;  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  without  invoking  a 
subtle  spirit !' 

" '  Invoke  him,  then !'  for  I  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed  either  by  his  words  or  manner. 

"  Evidently  he  did  not  like  my  mode  of  speaking  ;  but 
ha  went  on : 

"  '  I  must  go  through  an  incantation,  and  the  articles 
required  for  it  are  expensive  •,  if  jou  are  inclined  to  pay 
for  them,  then  I  will  do  my  bsat  to  bring  the  spirit 
into  this  globe.' 

"  He  touch.ed  tlie  crystal  ball  as  he  spoke. 

"  'Will  he  be  there?'  I  asked,  with  great  curiosity. 

"  '  He  will.' 

"  '  And  is  he  there  now  ?' 

"  '  No.' 

"  \  took  a  sfe[)  forward. 

"    You  doubt,'  said  the  astrologer.      '  Now  behold  !' 

"  lie  touched  the  crystal  globe  with  the  end  of  his 
wand,  and  immediately  its  character  changed.  From 
being  opaque,  like  looking-glass,  it  suddenly  grew 
transparent,  and  1  could  see  through  it  distinctly.  It 
was  evidently  empty,  or  if  the  subtle  spirit  was  there  he 
was  at  that  moment  as  invisible  as  the  au'  itself. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXX. 

CL.\UDE    DUVAL  CONTINUES    TO     REI.ATE     HIS    ADVENTURE 
WITH   THE  ASTROLOGER. 

"  I  MUST  say  that  this  produced  a  deeper  effect  upon  me 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

"  By  a  simple  touch,  a  groat  alteration  was  wrought, 
which  certainly  bore  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  ol 
magic. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  astrologer,  '  do  you  doubt  ?' 

"  '  I  do  not,'  I  said.  '  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  in- 
voke this  spirit.' 

"  '■  But  the  incantation  ? ' 

"  '  How  much  will  it  cost ."'  I  asked. 

"  '  You  do  not  seem  very  rich,'  said  the  astrologer,  '  and 
I  should  not  like  you  to  leave  this  room  disappointed ; 
you  might  spread  injurious  reports,  and  say  that  I  was  an 
impostor.' 

"  '  How  much  ?'  asked  I  again,  impatiently. 

"  '  I  will  charge  you  the  merest  price  for  the  variouc 
drugs  I  shall  have  to  use.' 

"  'But  how  much?' 

"  '  Do  not  be  impatient.     1  am  considering.' 

"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added: 

"  '  Two  hundred  francs.' 

"  '  Then  I  must  bid  you  good-day,  I  answered ;  '  I 
have  no  such  sum  about  me.' 

"'iiidesdi'' 

"'•5  er;^n  assure  you  I  have  not.  All  I  possess  is  one 
hundred  I'raucs.' 

"' I  can  assure  you,'  returned  the  astrologer,  'thattho 
incantation  will  cost  double  that  amount ;  but  still,  rather 
than  allow  you  the  opportunity  of  saying  I  cannot  per- 
form what  I  promise,  I  will  undertake  to  show  you  your 
futm-e  for  that  amount.' 

"  I  did  not  know  how  to  reluse,  but  yet  I  felt  disinclined 
to  part  with  all  my  wealth,  for  I  spoke  the  truth — one 
hundred  francs  was  then  all  that  I  possessed. 

"  I  put  down  the  money  on  the  fable,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  last  coin  was  deposited,  the  astrologer  touched  it  with 
his  wand,  and  the  whole  vanished. 

"  1  confess  this  startled  me  not  a  little ;  but  when  I 
s^w  my  money  gone,  I  deeply  regretted  my  foolishness, 
03- ^  wished  I  had  kept  the  money  in  my  ewn  pocket  and 
leli  the  future  to  itself. 

"  However,  there  was  no  uupe  lor  it,  and  I  resolved  to 
keep  au  eye  upon  all  his  proceedings,  and  watch  him 
narrowly. 

"  I  coidd  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  was  a  rank  im- 
postor, though  certainly  what  I  had  seen  wouli^  have  coa- 
vinced  many  of  his  supernatural  powers. 

"  '  Advance,'  he  said  to  me.  '  There — stand  quite  stili 
— that  will  do.' 

"  He  placed  me  just  in  front  of  the  crystal  giobo.  sad 
about  a  foot  away  from  the  table. 
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*' '  Don't  move,'  he  said,  '  or  speak — mind  that.  What- 
ever you  hear  or  see,  Jo  not  move  or  speak  j  K  jou  do, 
your  death  wiU  be  the  result !' 

"  He  then  took  hold  oi  his  wand  and  made  a  circle  on 
the  lloor  with  it  just  round  about  where  I  stood.  I 
watched  him  closely,  and  my  scepticism  i-eccived  another 
shock,  for  wherever  he  moved  the  point  of  tbt<  wand 
along  the  floor,  a  line  of  tiro  followed  it- 

"  There  I  stood,  then,  surrounded  by  -xbis  tiery  circle, 
and  not  daring  to  move  or  speak  ;  but  1  was  permitted  the 
use  of  my  eyes,  and  I  employed  them  to  good  advantage. 

"  I  saw  the  astrologer  go  up  to  the  furnace,  aud  wave 
his  wand  in  a  strange  manner,  and  go  through  se"?eral 
strange  motions,  all  of  which  were  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire awe  and  terror. 

"  Then  he  took  up  a  large  iron  pan  ana  piacea  it  over 
the  furnace.  Into  this,  after  again  going  through  his  pos- 
turings,  he  threw  a  small  object  about  the  size  of  a  bullet. 
No  sooner  did  it  touch  the  bottom  than  a  terrific  report 
followed. 

'"lias  Algethi!'  cried  the  astrologer — 'Ras  Algetki, 
come  hither !' 

"I  concluded  Has  Algethi  was  the  spirit  hn  was  about 
to  summon,  and  would  unfold  my  destiny. 

*' ' '  must  try  a  stronger  spell,'  ho  mutteied;  '1  had 
hoped  that  would  be  sufScient.     I  must  try  again.' 

"  This  time  he  threw  what  appeared  to  be  another 
bullet  into  the  pan.  Where  he  obtained  them  from  I 
Know  not — I  only  saw  them  suddenly  appear  in  his  hand 
just  when  he  was  about  to  throw  them  down. 

"This  time  there  was  no  report,  but  a  bright  green 
flame  shot  up ;  it  extended  itscilf  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  and  reached  up  into  the  air  about  eighteen 
inches. 

"  The  astrologer  continued  to  wave  his  wand  and  to 
make  many  gesticulations,  while  at  frequent  intervals  he 
would  pronounce  the  name  '  Ris  Algethi.' 

"  Then  slowly  the  green  flame  died  away,  atid,  afte  r  so 
vivid  a  light,  the  apartment  seemed  to  be  ia  darkness 

"  '  Is  he  there  ?'  asked  the  astrologer. 

■' '  I  can  see  nothing.' 

" '  Then  I  have  only  one  reso  ce.  If  he  refusas  to 
obey  my  call,  you  must  depart  ansSili.sfied.' 

"A^ain  the  astrologer  cast  a  bullet  into  the  pan,  and 
this  time_  with  a  di^erent  result.  A  dense  black  smoke 
ascended  in  incr<^ble  quantities  from  the  pan.  It  quickly 
spread  itsel/.  over  the  whole  of  the  apartment,  and  a 
raomer*,  afterwards  the  astrologer  was  completely  covered 
B  p  by  the  vapour  aud  lost  to  my  sight,  though  I  could 
still  hear  him  pronouncing  the  words  '  Ras  Algethi '  with 
great  energy. 

"But  still  the  smoke  continued  to  ascend  from  the  pan 
and  to  spread  itself  over  the  apartment,  until  presently 
after  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  anything — the  darkness 
was  indeed  most  profound. 

"  I  held  up  my  hand  before  my  eyes,  but  could  not  see 
it.     Then  followed  a  ten-ific,  crashing,  roaring  noise. 

"  '  Behold !'  cried  the  astrologer — '  behold,  he  is  here  at 
last!' 

"  I  strained  my  eyes,  and  then  the  smoke  slowly  rolled 
away.  Once  more  I  was  able  to  discern  the  crj-stal  globe, 
and  standing  by  it,  much  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  I 
entered,  was  the  astrologer-. 

"But  the  interior  of  the  globe  wns  no  longer  vacant. 
In  it  was  a  small,  strange-looking  figure,  whoso  appear- 
ance would  certainly  have  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  a 
bold  man.  I  shuddered  when  I  saw  him  first ,  but  be- 
lieving that  the  whole  was  susceptible  of  easy  explana- 
tion, I  recovered  my  courage. 

"  '  Now  then,'  said  the  astrologer,  '  speak,  and  hft  will 
answer  you — not  by  words,  but  by  means  of  tJioso 
letters. 

"  I  should  have  told  yon  that  Ras  Algetnr — for  such  I 
suppose  was  the  spirit's  name — held  in  his  hand  a  wand 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  astrologer. 

"  In  front  of  the  globe  were  the  letters  of  the  aiphabet, 
from  A  to  Z,  and  the  figure  held  tlio  wand  in  such  a  way 
tliat,  although  the  Jetters  were  on  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
it  could  point  to  theia  easily. 

"'Now  then,'  said  the  astrologer,  'what  is  your  first 
question  ?' 

"  '  I  want  to  know  my  future,  What  is  the  next  thing 
that  will  happen  to  me?' 

"  The  astrologer  raised  his  wand  and  waved  it  eevergj 


times.     I  bent   all  my  atte.ation  upon  the  figure,  being 
anxious  to  observe  its  movements.  * 

"'Look  closely,'  said  the  astrologer,  » and  observe  the 
letters  before  which  the  wand  stops.  You  will  find  words 
and  sentences  will  bo  formed.' 

"  I  did  watch,  and  the  first  sentence  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  me  aud  make  mo  feel  happy. 

"  Thefigjre  naoved  round,  pausing  every  now  and  then 
before  certain  letteis.  I  took  accurate  note  of  theni,  and 
found  Die  sentence  to  be  : 

"  'You  will  shortly  come  into  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.' 

"  I  was  about  to  express  myself  well  satisfied  with 
this  reply,  when  the  astrologer  cnecked  me  by  a  ges- 
ture. 

"'You  mut.  only  demand  the  questions,'  he  said  ;  'if 
you  utter  any  other  words,  the  spirit  will  disappear,  and  I 
shall  be  powerless  to  summon  him  again.' 

"  '  Well,  then,'  I  said,  '  I  wish  to  know  what  event  wiU 
follow  the  last?' 

"Again  the  same  manaiuvres  were  gone  through,  and  J 
made  the  next  sentence  out  to  be  : 

"  '  You  will  have  a  narrow  escape  of  your  life.' 

"This  was  almost  as  satisfactory  as' the  first;  it  wai 
certainly  mscti  oette»    to  have  a  narrow  escape  than 
perish. 

"  '  What  will  happea  B     tt' 

"  Again  I  watched  *'  e  letters  closely,  and  the  following 
sentence  was  prodr  ed ; 

You  will  i^  en  go  over  to  England,  in  which  country 
you  will  play  the  part  of  a  highwayman.' 

"  Now  X  should  tell  you  that  during  this  last  sentence 
I  noti<^  ^d  a  circumstance  which  had  escaped  my  observa- 
tion before  This  was,  that  the  astrologer  while  waving 
t\s  wand  about  constantly  contrived  to  do  so  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

"  Strangely  enough,  there  was  some  kind  of  connection 
or  sympathy  bet^veen  the  wand  in  the  hand  of  Ras 
Algethi  aud  the  one  in  the  hand  of  Mazzaroth,  the 
astrologer. 

"  I  noticed  that  whenever  the  latter  allowed  the  point 
of  his  wand  to  remain  opposite  to  a  letter  the  figure  swung 
round,  aud  the  point  of  the  wand  it  carried  stopped  exactly 
opposite  to  it. 

"  I  was  sure  I  was  right,  and  the  discovery  exasperated 
me  greatly.  It  was  the  astrologer  who  was  giving  me 
the  answers,  and  not  the  subtle  spirit  Ras  Algethi. 

"  Although  he  told  me  I  risked  my  life  by  any  attempt 
to  speak  or  move,  I  darted  forward  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat. 

"  He  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  by  the  movement,  and 
therefore  I  gained  an  advantage  over  him  which  he  never 
recovered  and  which  I  never  lost. 

"  '  You  rascally  old  cheat !'  I  exclaimed — '  I  see  through 
the  whole  of  your  scheme.  You  mist  have  taken  mo  for 
a  fool  if  you  thought  I  should  be  gulled  by  it !  I  will 
turn  prophet  for  once,  and,  mark  my  words,  you  wiU  have 
the  narrow  escape  of  your  life,  aud  not  me.' 

"  He  struggled  in  vain  to  speak.  Not  only  was  my 
grasp  upon  his  throat  a  tight  one,  but  he  was  also  con- 
founded at  the  discovery  of  his  trickery. 

"  '  Now,'  I  said,  '  confess — confess  all !  On  that  condi- 
tion only  can  I  spare  your  life.     Confess,  I  say  !' 

"'I  will,'  he  contrived  to  gurgle  out — 'I  will!  But 
you  must  release  my  throat  a  little,  or  1  cannot,' 

"  I  did  relax  my  grasp  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  for  I 
guessed  he  would  prove  a  slippery  customer,  aud  would  be 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance  of  getting  the 
upper  hand. 

"'Now,'  I  said,  'is  not  all  this  an  infamous  imposture? 
Answer  me  at  once,  or  I  strangle  you  upon  the  spot !' 

"  'It  is  !'  he  gasped. 

" '  And  that  Ras  Algethi,  as  you  call  him,  is  no  mora 
than  a  puppet  that  mowa  everywhere  you  may  direct  by 
your  wand  ?' 

"'It  is  so.' 

" '  And  you  confrived  to  put  him  in  the  glass  while  the 
chamber  was  filk^d  with  smoke?' 

" '  That  was  done  easily.  There  is  a  spring  in  th« 
table.' 

"  '  I  don't  want  to  know  any  more,'  I  exclaimed,  'I  cae 
see  through  it  all  easily  enough.  I  quite  understand  it, 
but  I  am  in  the  mind  to  make  one  of  your  propheciea  com« 
true.' 
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"  He  glared  at  me  in  dismay. 

"'Now,'  I  said,  'be  quiek  and  make  up  your  mind. 
Tell  mo  which  you  prefer.  Will  you  hand  ovei  to  me  the 
whole  of  your  wealth  ?  If  you  refuse,  you  die  upon  the 
spot!' 

" '  I  have  no  money,'  he  said — '  only  your  hundrod 
francs.' 

'• '  Ton  lie  I'  I  exclaimed.  '  And  as  I  suppose  I  shall 
never  get  the  truth  out  of  you,  I  will  adopt  a  more  sum- 
mary method  of  ascertainiug  how  much  money  you  have 
concealed  in  this  apartment.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  re- 
fuse or  resist — you  must  understand  that  I  ku  mastar 
hero !' 


CHAPTER  DOLXXXL 

C7;ArDE  DUVAL  PLATS    THE   PART  OP  AN  ASTeOLGGER  TO 
GREAT  PEKFEy^TION. 

"  Stkangelt  enough,  these  words  only  ma<le  him  more 
violent,  and  he  tried  more  desperately  to  escajw  from  my 
hold  :  but  it  was  quite  in  vain,  for  I  had  the  advantage  of 
youth  and  great  muscular  strength  on  my  side. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  old  astrologer  found 
himself  gagged,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  lying  in  one 
corner  of  his  apartment. 

"  I  had  divested  him  of  his  long  flowing  robo  and  his 
skull-cap.  To  the  edge  of  the  latter  I  found  that  a  small 
quantity  of  silver-white  hair  had  been  attached  like  a 
fringe,  so  that,  now  he  was  denuded  of  his  gai-b,  Mazza- 
roth — as  ke  called  himself — looked  very  much  younger 
than  he  did  before. 

"  I  bad  made  up  my  mind  to  two  things.  One  was,  to 
make  every  effort  to  elucidate  the  mystery  attaoked  to  all 
that  I  had  seen.  The  other  was,  to  obtain  my  hundred 
francs.  And,  as  he  had  not  scrupled  to  defraud  or  rob 
mo  of  those,  neither  did  I  scruple  to  determine  to  take  all 
the  other  cash  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

"  The  adventure  promised  to  be  a  profitable  one  to  me. 
But  you  shall  see  how  it  turned  out. 

"  I  fu-st  of  all  examined  the  wand,  and  found  that  one 
end  was  tipped  with  loadstone.  I  held  it  towards  tho 
glass  globe,  and  was  able  to  make  the  figu»o  within  re- 
volve with  perfect  ease. 

"The  other  end  of  tho  wand  was  hollow,  and  smelt 
strongly  of  sulphur,  so  I  concluded  that  thLs  had  con- 
tained some  liquid  that,  wh<jn  allowed  to  fall  on  the  floor, 
caught  light. 

"  The  myetory  of  the  magic  circle  was  now  cleared  up. 
I  could  not  understand,  however.  Low  it  waa  Raa 
Algethi  appeared  in  the  globe,  nor  how  it  was  my  hun- 
dred francs  had  disappeared  the  moment  I  placed  them  on 
the  table. 

"  Of  this  last-named  piece  of  furniture  I  commenced  a 
close  examination.  At  one  end  I  saw  a  knob  which  seemed 
to  have  been  pulled  out  of  its  proper  position,  for  part 
of  the  shank  was  visible.  I  tried  to  pull  it  out  completely, 
but,  failing  in  doing  this,  I  pushed  it  in.  It  fitted  into  its 
place  perfectly,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  that  Ras 
Algethi  had  vanished. 

"I  repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  though  it 
was  perfectly  plain  that  there  was  some  kind  of  machi- 
nery connected  with  tho  knob  which  caused  the  figuve  to 
appear  or  disappear. 

"Perceiving  a  knob  of  similar  construction  ciose  so  ii, 
but  presenting  an  ordinary  appearance,  I  puUed  that, 
when  lo !  a  small  place  in  the  table  opened  like  a  trap- 
door. I  hastened  towards  it,  and,  putting  in  my  hand, 
drew  out  my  hundred  francs,  and  perhaps  a  few  more. 

"  I  was  fast  beooming  initiated  into  the  my/  teries  of  an 
astrologer's  business.  In  seven  minutes  I  had  learned  as 
much  as  some  people  do  T^R  tbey  have  been  &ppre:jti<sd 
to  a  trade  seven  years. 

"  The  device  of  the  bullets  I  thought  nothing  oh  The 
first  was  a  detonating  bullet,  and  the  seooBd  some  c?^- 
mical  substance  which  omitted  a  green  fl&me.  Tbs  sakme 
might  be  said  of  the  last,  though  wh»>  ^baso  substances 
were  I  don't  know,  nor  did  I  cai-o. 

"  Just  when  I  had  reached  so  fas-  ifi  aiy  investigations, 
1  was  startled  by  a  sharp  kuockiag  on  the  door.  6omo 
one  was  without,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what  in  the 
world  I  should  do.        ^.- 

"My  course  of  action  was  decided  upon  la  a  second. 
I  had  no  tixa  to  i^eliberate  upon  its  results. 


"Seizing  hold  of  Mazzaroth,  I  rolled  him  up  into  a 
corner  where  he  was  completely  out  of  sight.  Then, 
with  all  the  speed  I  could,  I  put  on  the  large  robe,  which 
covered  all  my  dress  completely.  Then  I  donned  the  skull- 
cap, and,  as  the  light  in  (he  apartment  was  very  dim,  1 
Ik'1  loved  I  should  be  able  to  pass  muster  with  anyone  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  astro- 
loger. 

"  By  the  time  I  had  done  thii,  there  came  smother  knock 
at  the  door,  showing  that  the  person  outside  was  becom- 
ing impatient. 

"  Then  all  at  once  /  thought  oi  tne  black  curtains  that 
had  hung  before  the  door  on  my  entrance,  and  glancing 
towards  that  end  of  the  chamber,  I  perceived  them. 

"  I  stepped  forward  quickly,  and  saw  a  cord  bo 
combined  with  puReys  and  rings  as  to  cause  the 
curtains  to  fly  back  immediately  it  was  pulled.  This 
cord  passed  under  the  flooring,  leaving  no  trace  of  the 
direction  it  took ;  but  remembering  that  when  I  entered 
Mazzaroth  was  standing  near  the  table,  I  went  there  to 
look  for  it,  and  near  one  of  the  table  legs,  there,  sure 
enough,  I  saw  one  end  of  the  cord. 

"  It  was  furnished  with  a  loop,  and  this  loop  was 
secured  to  a  hook  screwed  into  the  under  part  of  the  table. 
I  released  this  loop.  lustantly  the  cord  rushed  through 
the  hole  in  the  flooring,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  the 
curtains  had  fallrn,  as  they  were  constructed  to  do,  by 
their  mere  weight  alone. 

"Just  then  the  knocking  was  repeated  for  the  third 
time.  Remembering  how  Mazzaroth  had  addressed  me,  I 
cried  out : 

"  'Enter!'  imitating  his  voice  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  While  I  pronounced  the  word,  the  door  opened,  and 
some  one  came  in. 

" '  What  seek  you  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  '  Private  business  of  Mazzaroth,'  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Enter !'  I  cried  again ;  and  whUe  I  spoke  I  pulled 
the  cord  suddenly,  and  with  great  dexterity,  considering 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  performed  the  feat.  I  placed 
the  loop  over  the  'nook. 

"  1  then  saw  standing  near  the  threshold  of  the  apart- 
ment a  little,  wrinkled  old  man,  who,  by  his  dress,  was 
evidently  well  off  in  the  world,  if  not  possessing  some 
rank  and  title.  His  age  was  perceptible  at  a  glance,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  he  tried  all  he  could  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time. 

" '  Advance !'  I  cried,  as  sepulchrally  as  I  could— 
'advance !' 

"  He  obeyed. 

" '  Now,'  I  exclaimed,  '  state  what  you  wish.' 

"  '  Two  things.' 

"  '  What  are  they  ?' 

"  '  The  first,  a  proof  of  your  art ;  the  second,  your  aid 
and  as.sistauce  in  a  secret  matter,  for  which  I  will  pay  you 
largely  and  liberally.' 

"At  this  moment  there  came  from  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  Mazzaroth  was  lying  a  dismal  sound,  half  a 
howl,  half  a  groan. 

"  The  new-comer  started  back  several  paces,  and  at 
length  ejaculated,  with  chattering  teeth : 

""'  VvHi— what's  that  ?' 

"  For  a  moment  1  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  but,  re- 
membering how  the  sound  was  produceil,  I  replied, 
calmly : 

"  '  One  of  my  familiar  spirits.' 

"  Tho  groaning  noise  was  repeated. 
"  '  Silence,  Itas  Algethi !'  I  cried,  turning  towards  the 
ojmer.     '  Be  silent,  I  command  you  I' 

"  I — is  there  a  spirit  here  ?'  asked  the  old  Eaan,  some- 
what fels-rmed. 

"  '  Theffl*  are  many  spirits,'  said  I,  boldly,  '  but  the  one 
you  heard  Is  the  most  subtle  and  rebellious  of  them  alL 
With  great  difliculty  I  succeeded  in  summoning  him  to 
th\?  apsrtjffiftst,  &ad  1  was  in  tho  act  of  giving  him  his  re 
id&sc  when  jyu  knocked  and  interrupted  me.  Hs  is  now 
chafing  undsr  the  restraint.' 

"  This  speech  was  followed  by  another  groan. 

" '  Pray  l«t  him  go — let  him  go !'  said  the  new- 
comer. 

"'I  canncrS  while  any  of  the  uninitiated  are  }irosent. 
Moreover,  if  you  require'  a  proof  of  my  art,  I  cannot  give 
it  you  wtthoiH-  his  assistance.' 

"  '  Let  me  have  it,  then,  and  then  suffer  him  to  depart.' 

" '  Tou  muat  pay  for  the    incantation,'    I   exclaimed, 
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mwing  my  wand  grotesquely.     '  Two  hundred  francs  is 
the  smallest  sum.' 

"  Without  a  murmur,  the  stranger  pulled  out  the  amotait 
1  mentioned  in  gold  pieces. 

"  '  Place  them  on  the  table,'  I  said. 

"  While  I  spoke,  I  took  good  care  to  stand  ts  sucU  a 
position  that  I  had  hold  of  the  little  knob. 

"  He  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  coin  wfts  dropped  I 
milled  the  knob  suddenly  and  the  whole  disappeared. 

"  I  was  startled  myself  at  the  rapidity  of  this  move- 
ment, and  could  not  help  admiring  the  ingenious  and 
ekilful  manner  in  which  the  machinery  had  been  con- 
structed. 

"  The  new-comer  was  evidently  startled. 

"  I  much  regretted  that  I  was  not  able  to  draw  around 
him  the  magic  circle  of  fire,  but  the  charge  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  wand  was  exhausted,  so  this  was  out  of  the 
question. 

"  I  nevertheless  made  an  imaginary  circle  by  drawing 
the  end  of  the  wand  along  the  floor,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
said : 

" '  Your  life  depends  upon  your  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  words  I  am  about  to  utter.  If,  until  I  give  you 
leave,  you  either  move  from  your  position  a  single  step,  or 
speak  one  word,  your  death  will  be  immediate  !' 

"  So  impressively  did  I  pronounce  these  words,  that  the 
stranger  turned  pale  and  his  knees  knocked  together.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  subduing  the  smile  that  curled  my 
lips. 

"'Now,'  I  said,  'tell  me  what  proof  of  my  art  you 
desire.' 

" '  A  little — a  mere  trifle  will  suffice.' 

" '  Name  it,  then.' 

" '  Tell  me,  then,  in  a  few  words,  the  state  of  my  mind 
or  feelings.' 

"  This  was  a  poser,  but  I  did  not  lose  my  confident 
air. 

" '  Enough,'  said  I — '  you  shall  be  obeyed.' 

"While  I  spoke,  I  looked  attentively  at  the  old  man,  in 
order  to  read  his  character  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  From  many  little  things  1  beheld,  all  trifling  and  un- 
important in  themselves,  yet  saying  much  when  taken 
collectively,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  salacity  was 
the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  disposition. 

"This  furnished  me  with  the  key  to  my  proceed- 
ings. 

"I  had  taken  particular  notice  of  aD  the  astrologer's 
movements,  of  which  my  perfect  recollection  of  them  now 
is  a  sufficient  proof,  and  so  I  imitated  him  as  closely  as  I 
was  able. 

"  I  was  in  a  little  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  bullets 
that  he  threw  into  the  pan.  Passing  my  hand  down  the 
side  of  his  robe,  I  found  there  were  three  little  pockets  or 
pouches,  each  of  which  contained  about  a  dozen  of  these 
little  bullets. 

"  Which  was  the  one  that  would  produce  the  explosion 
I  did  not  know,  nor  did  I  see  that  it  much  mattered  ho 
long  as  the  smoke  did  not  come  first. 

"  The  pockets  wore  placed  all  under  one  another,  so  it 
was  only  natural  that  I  should  put  my  hand  into  the  top 
one. 

"  I  took  out  one  of  the  bullets  between  my  finger  and 

thumb,  and  then  waved  my  wand  about  for  some  time, 

,and  finally  disclosed  what  I  had  in  ray  hand,  so  that  it 

appeared  as  though  I  had  obtained  possession  of  it  by 

magic. 

"I  cast  it  into  the  pan,  and  an  explosion  followed. 
This  sUirtled  and  confused  the  old  man  not  a  little,  and  of 
course  I  took  advantage  of  his  confusion  to  take  up  the 
second  bullet ;  and  so  I  went  on  to  the  last,  and  when  the 
room  was  well  obscured  by  the  smoke  I  cautiously  felt  my 
way  towards  the  table  and  pulled  the  knob.  Then,  when 
the  smoke  rolled  away,  there  stood  the  little  fij^are  7^4i 
the  wand  in  its  hand. 

"  Tlio  old  man  was  astonished  at  this,  tof  ne  Tiacf  satis- 
fied himself  previously  that  the  globe  was  quite  empty 
when  I  began  my  incantations.  , 

"'Now,'  I  said,  'watch  the  figure  closely;  the  wand 
will  pause  a  second  before  theso  letters.  You  will  find 
they  will  make  a  complete  sentence.    Now  observe.' 

"  I  waved  my  wand  so  skilfully  that  he  did  not  suspect 
anything.     His  own  attention  indeed,  as  %V!is  very  natural, 
was  concentrated  upon  the  little  figure. 
"  The  words  I  produced  were  these : 


" '  You  are  ai-dently  devoted  to  tia^  fair  sex,  because, 
although  old,  you  are  younger  than  many  men.' 

"  This  answer  pleased  him  very  well,  and  I  a^ed : 

"  '  Do  you  wish  to  know  more  ?' 

"  To  my  great  relief,  he  answered: 

'"No,  that  is  sufficient.' 

"This  was  hicicy,  as  I  might  not  have  been  so  fortunsto 
a  second  time.  But  I  saw  that  he  was  fuU  of  impa.Uence 
to  commuaicate  something  to  ms. 


OHAPTEK  DCLXXXII. 

DESCRmES  THE  SUCCESS  CLAUDE  DUVAL  MKT  WTTH  IN 
PERSON ATDJQ  MA2ZAKOTH,  AND  HOW  MAZZAROTH  GiiT 
HUM   WTO   A   VERY   SERIOUS   FIX. 

"  '  Mazj  aroth,'  he  said,  '  you  are  a  man  of  great  power.' 

"  I  bowed  profoundly,  but  started  suddenly  upright,  for 
my  ears  were  assailed  by  a  lumbering  sound,  and  then  a 
sharp  snap,  as  though  something  had  been  suddenly 
secured. 

"  However,  I  took  no  notice  of  this,  passing  it  off  as 
the  doings  of  one  of  my  familiar  spiiuts. 

"  'For  what  sum,  Mazzarotli,'  asked  the  old  man,  '  will 
you  consent  to  aid  me  in  ray  designs  ?' 

"  '  That  entirely  depends  upon  the  nature  of  them,'  waa 
my  reply. 

"  '  Then  I  wish  you  to  assist  me  by  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  at  present  treats 
me  with  the  utmost  indifference.' 

"  I  bowed  again,  and  wondered  whether  this  sort  of 
thing  was  at  all  in  Mazzaroth's  line  of  business.  If  it 
was,  it  would  seem  strange  for  me  to  refuse,  and  also  I 
should  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  wait  patiently  for  the  old  man  to  con- 
tinue. 

" 'Mazzaroth,'  he  said,  'if,  for  two  thousand  francs, 
you  will  consent  to  aid  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  scheme  by 
which  it  may  be  done.' 

"  This  large  sura  tiskled  my  fancy  immensely,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  the  chance  of  earning 
it  '-0  slip  by.     I  therefore  replied  : 

"  '  I  am  wiUing  to  Hsten  to  all  you  have  to  say.  Let 
me  know  the  nature  of  your  scheme,  and  then  I  will 
deliberate  upon  it.' 

" '  Well,  then,  this  young  girl,  who,  aa  I  have  told  you, 
is  very  beautiful,  is  also  poor  and  credulous.  The  fame  of 
your  great  skill  has  reached  her,  and  anything  you  said 
would  have  great  weight.' 

"  I  bowed  again. 

" '  Now,  Mazzaroth,  you  understand  what  you  have  to 
do?' 

"'Perfectly,'  I  answered,  boldly,  though  I  had  but  a 
dim  idea.  To  save  myself  from  getting  into  a  dilemma,  I 
added :  '  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  put  your 
proposal  in  an  exact  form,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  a  mistake  being  made.' 

"  '  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  do  so,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  will 
induce  this  girl  to  come  to  you  to  have  her  fortune  told, 
to  know  what  will  happen  to  her  in  the  future.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  that's  what  I  understood.'  , 

"  '  Well,  when  she  comes,  I  wish  you  for  once  to  sei 
aside  all  your  magic  art,  to  use  no  real  incantations,  and 
to  call  in  no  familiar  spirits,  but  simply  to  answer  her 
according  to  my  dii-ections,  and  that  answer  must  bo  this : 
Describe  me,  and  tell  her  how  she  is  loved  by  such  a  one ; 
tell  her,  too,  that  tho  stars  and  planetaiy  lx)dies  have 
ordained  that  she  shall  bo  mine;  that  it  will  bo  useless  for 
her  to  attempt  to  contend  against  the  decrees  of  Fate,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  her  life  will  bo  passed  in  the  utmost 
wretchedness  and  woe  if  she  continues  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  my  proposal.' 

" '  And  you  think  that  if  I  tell  her  Ibis  it  will  succeed 
— that  your  purpose  will  bo  answered  ?' 

" '  I  do,'  replied  the  old  man,  rubbing  his  hands  glee- 
fully and  mumbling  his  Jaws  together.  '  I  am  sure  of  it, 
so  great  is  the  veneration  in  which  you  are  held  by  her. 
iShe  knows  so  many  of  your  prophecies  that  have  come 
true,  that  she  will  not  doubt  you  speak  correctly  in  her 
case.' 

"  I  reflected  a  moment  before  I  answered,  and  I  wiU 
give  you  the  result  of  my  reflections  presently. 
"  Then  I  turned  to  the  old  man,  and  said : 
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"  '  And  this  is  the  sorvico  you  wish  me  to  perform  for 
two  thousand  francs?     Then  I  must  decline.' 

"'Decline?' 

" '  Yes.'  '■^• 

"'Why?' 

" '  The  sum  is  fyoo  little.' 

'•  •  Two  thousand  francs  too  little  ?* 

i-'-Yes — much  too  little!  I  must  have  at  Veast  five 
thousand  franca  to  recompeuse  me  for  thus  violating  the 
noble  science  of  astrology.' 

"  The  old  man  considered  for  a  few  moments,  and  men 
his  passion  for  the  young  girl  triiimphed  over  every  othei 
consideration. 

'• '  Enough,'  he  said — '  I  consent  Tl;«  five  thousand 
francs  shall  be  yoars.' 

'"That  is  quite  sufficient,'  I  answered.  'Vlacethem 
upon  the  table,  and  I  will  undertake  to  do  all  that  you  re- 
quire, though  you  must  not  blame  me  if  my  predictions 
do  not  have  upon  the  young  girl  the  effect  that  you  anti- 
cipate.' 

"  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  will 
fake  the  risk  of  it.' 

"  '  Very  good,  then.     Put  down  the  money.' 

"  '  Not  the  whole  of  it,'  he  answered.  '  I  will  pay  you 
half  now,  and  half  when  the  girl  has  paid  her  visit.' 

"  I  tried  hard  to  obtain  the  whole  amount,  but  could 
not  succeed,  so  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  francs,  which,  you  will  confess, 
was  not  at  all  bad,  cousideriug  this  was  my  first  attempt 
at  the  science. 

"Soon  after  this  the  old  man  took  his  leave,  asfliring 
me  as  he  departed  tliat  he  was  quite  certain  the  young 
girl  would  shortly  pay  me  a  visit.  She  was  more  than 
half  iuclined  to  do  so  already,  and  the  trifling  influence 
which  he  could  bring  to  bear  would  cause  her  to  quite 
make  up  her  mind. 

"  I  shook  my  fist  after  him  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed. 

" 'You  hoary-headed  old  mo" 'iter!'  I  thought.  '  But  I 
will  be  even  with  you  yet !  Some  gooa  will  come  of  niy 
turning  astrologer,  I  fauoy!  And  now  for  my  reflec- 
tions.' 

"  You  must  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  intended 
to  further  the  old  villain's  plans  iu  any  way — on  the  con- 
trary, I  had  resolved  to  thwart  them. 

"  The  easiest  manner  of  doing  this  was  to  pretend  to 
fall  in  Avith  his  views,  as  I  had  done.  When  the  girl  came, 
I  intended  to  inform  her  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  so 
put  her  on  her  guard  against  his  insidious  advances. 

"  This  was  a  very  praiseworthy  resolve,  and  I  waited 
impatiently  for  the  girl  to  make  her  appearance. 

"  But  all  was  perfectly  still  outside.  I  heard  no  indica- 
tions of  the  approach  of  anyone. 

"My  nest  proceeding  was  to  commence  a  search  all 
over  the  apartment,  in  order  to  load  myself  with  all  the 
wealth  I  could  find. 

"The  impression  was  strong  upon  ray  mind  that  I 
should  be  well  rewai'ded  for  my  trouble. 

"  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken. 

"  In  many  out-of-the-way  places,  where  no  one  would 
have  thought  scarcely  of  looking  for  money,  I  found 
small  bags  of  gold  and  silver,  and  little  packets  of  bank- 
notes. 

"  Mazzaroth,  as  he  called  himself,  had  svidently  been 
doing  a  roaring  trade. 

"He  had  taken  care  of  his  money,  too.  Pertiaps  he 
was  aware  that  he  was  playing  a  dangerous  game,  and 
that  it  might  end  all  at  once  some  day,  in  the  event  of 
which  he  would  be  tolerably  well  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  result. 

"  This  task  quite  absorbed  all  my  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion. 

"No  intemiption  came,  however;  and,  all  at  vacc,  oti 
reaching  that  comer  of  the  room  where  I  had  left  the  as- 
trologer, I  started  and  paused. 

"  I  remembered  that  some  time  had  elapsed  nioce  hs 
had  uttered  one  of  his  groans,  and  I  wondered  what  ex  uld 
be  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Had  the  gag  produced  suffocation  ?  or  had  he  v^  his 
struggles  to  get  free  broken  a  blood-vessel,  or  in  soiae 
ether  way  brought  about  his  death  ? 

"  Then  I  remembered  the  sharp,  snapping  sound  which 
had  startled  not  only  me  but  my  dupe,  and,  with  a  sensa- 
ttoB  I  cannot  describe,  I  drew  aside  the  piece  of  arras  or 


tapestry  that  concealed  the  corner  of  the  room  where  1 
had  rolled  the  body  of  the  astrologer. 

"  To  my  intense  astonishment,  he  had  gone — vanished — 
disappeared  as  completely  and  entirely  as  though  he  had 
been  transformed  into  air.  «* 

"  For  a  minute  or  two  I  stood  in  a  siate  of  perfect  be- 
wilderment, looking  at  the  spot  where  1  was  quite  certain 
I  had  left  him. 

•  He  had  gone — there  was  no  doubt  of  that;  and  I 
began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  there  was  not  some- 
thing mysterious  and  supernatural  connected  with  him 
and  with  his  doings. 

"'Perhaps,'  I  thought,  'he  has  managed  to  crawl  or 
roll  along  the  floor  to  some  distance.' 

"  Directly  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  i  commenced  a 
re-examination  of  the  apartment. 

"  It  was  large,  and  I  was  occupied  several  minutes. 
"  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  sank  down  upon  a  rude  seat 
quite  bewildered. 

"  JIazzaroth  was  gone — where,  I  could  not  for  the  Ufa 
of  me  imagine. 

"This  sudden  and  complete  disappearance  was  well 
calculated  to  strike  awe  into  my  mind,  notwithstanding 
I  had  penetrated  so  many  of  his  secrets,  and  found  them 
to  be  of  a  very  material  and  mechanical  charac- 
ter. 

"But  this  -how  was  I  to  account  for  it  ? 
"While  pmnged  into  deep  thought  upon  this  subject, 
and  inaulging  in  many  speculations,   I  suddenly  heard 
upon  the  staircase  the  heavy  trampling  of  many  feet,  and 
the  murmui-ing  of  voices. 

"I  began  to  wonder  whether  it  could  concern 
me. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds,  and  it  was  quita 
evident  that  a  large  throng  of  people  were,  for  some  pur- 
pose or  tlie  other,  ascending  the  stairs. 

"Would  they  pause  before  the  door  of  the  apartment  I 
was  iu .''  was  the  question ;  and  I  started  to  my  feot 
anxiously  as  I  asked  it. 

"  I  was  not  long  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
"  The  footsteps  ceased  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  but 
the  murmuring  of  voices  still  continued. 

"  Then  some  one,  in  a  loud,  hoarse  voice,  bawled  out  in 
French  the  word,  '  Silence  !' 

"  After  this  there  was  comparative  stillness,   and  then 
the  same  voice,  still  speaking  in  French,  said  : 
"  '  In  the  name  of  the  King,  open  !' 
"  I  made  nn  reply.    I  concluded  in  a  moment  that  T  was 
in  some  sort  of  danger,  and   my  feelings  were  anything 
but  pleasant,  I  can  asstire  you. 

" '  Confound  it  all !'  I  thoucrht.  '  That  rascally  Mazza- 
roth has  been  tip  to  something  or  other,  and  ha.s  got 
found  out.  Where  in  the  world  can  he  be?  They're 
officers  of  police  outside,  I'll  lay  any  amount.  They  will 
break  in,  take  me  to  be  Mazzan^tli,  Jind  I  shall  be  carried 
off  to  the  Bastile,  or  somewhere,  to  answer  for  his 
doings !' 

"  This,  you  may  depend,  was  anything  but  an  agree- 
able refli^ction  for  me  to  make. 

"  That  it  was  correct  there  could  be  little  doubt. 
"  Some  very   heavy   blows  now   resounded  upon  the 
door. 

"Finding  their  demands  for  admittance  disregarded, 
the  ofliccrs  of  police — for  such  they  proved  to  be — had 
resolved  to  batter  down  the  door. 

"  '  Stop  !'  I  thought.  '  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  diffi. 
culty?  Yes — to  be  sure  tjhere  is !  I  will  pull  off  these 
things  I  took  from  Mazzaroth.  and  hide  them  somewhera 
— they  surely  will  not  take  me  for  the  astrologer  thcc 
Hurrah  ! — thafs  a  good  thought !' 

"  I  now  made  quite  sure  of  getting  off  clear ;  and  witk 
more  speed  e^en  than  I  had  assumed  them,  I  threw  ofl 
the  apparel  belonging  to  Mazzaroth,  and  aopcared  in  my 
o«"n  proper  person. 

"  I  made  the  clothing  up  mio  a  bundle  and  threw  h 
into  a  corner, 

"  Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  than  the  door  fell  in  with  • 
crash,  and  a  number  oi  police  officers  appeared. 

"  But  I  staggered  back  in  constematicn  and  confusior. 
for  there,  standing  at  the  head  of  them,  making  man," 
gesticulations  and  pointing  to  mo,  was  no  other  thaw 
Mazzaroth,  the  astrologer,  himself. 
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over,  I  was  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  events  which' 
had  taken  place. 

"I  suffered  myself,  then,  to  be  led  into  the  presence  &i 
the  prefect,  aa  the  individual  is  called  who  performs  tae 
functions  of  a  police  magistrate. 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  what  Mazzarolh  hid  to 
say  against  me. 

"  Ho  made  a  thousand  apologies  to  the  prefect  cf  punco, 
and  bowed  so  very  often  and  so  profoundlj"  that  he  must 
have  had  the  backaclie  for  a  week  afterwards. 

"  The  substance  of  his  declaration  was,  however,  that 
I  had  gained  adnnttance  to  his  room,  had  brutally  ill-used 
hira,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  flung  him  into  a  corner, 
and  then  deliberately  set  to  work  to  rifle  the  apartmeat  of 
its  contents. 

"  The  prefect,  who  was  s  little  man  with  alittle  fac«  and 
huge  spectacles,  frowned  at  me  severely. 

" '  It  so  happened,'  said  Mazzaroth,  '  that  he  flung  me 
into  one  particular  corner  of  my  apartment  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  secret  door.' 

"  This  made  all  clear  to  mo.  However,  I  may  as  well  let 
you  have  Mazzaroth's  account  of  the  proceedings. 

" '  I  knew  the  secret  door  was  there,'  he  said — '  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  three  or  four  feet  from  the  spot  where  I  lay. 
Although  I  had  been  so  severely  handled,  and  although! 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  I  managed  to  writhe  along  the 
floor  till  I  reached  it.  I  knew  tlio  exact  position  of  the 
spring,  and  pressed  against  it  with  the  baclc  of  my  head ; 
the  door  flew  open ;  I  crawled  through  and  closed  it  after 
me.  In  doing  this,  I  unluckily  lost  my  balance  and  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  and  with  such 
violence  as  to  burst  open  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
I  was  then  seen  by  an  officer  of  police,  who  released  me 
from  my  bonds,  and  to  whom  I  gave  an  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place.' 

"I had  no  particular  defence  to  offer  to  what  Mazzaroth 
brought  against  me — in  fact,  I  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
novelty  of  my  situation. 

" '  This  is  coming  to  Paris  with  a  vengeance,'  I  thought, 
'  and  it's  all  through  my  father's  silly  v.diim.' 

"  There  was  no  use  in  regretting  what  was  past, 

"  The  prefect  of  police  dwelt  at  great  length  en  the 
enormity  of  my  offence,  committed  me  to  prison,  and  said 
that  when  brought  up  for  my  trial  I  should  surely  be 
eentenced  for  fourteen  years  to  work  as  a  galley  slave. 

"  Thi?  was  to  me  anything  but  a  pleasant  prospect. 

"  I  was  led  away,  however,  from  the  presence  of  the 
prefect,  taken  to  a  prison,  and  there  confined  in  a  room 
that  was  situated  in  a  kind  of  turret,  and  which  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ground. 

"Here  I  was  left  to  my  own  reflections,  and  I  must  say 
that  it  was  not  until  I  found  myself  hero  that  I  fully 
realized  my  position. 

"  I  began  to  see  that  the  consequences  would  be  rery 
serious  to  myself. 

".A  galleif  slave:  there  was  something  horrible  in  the 
very  idea  and  the  bare  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

"  '  1  will  escape,'  I  said.  '  Yes — yes,  I  will  escape  !  I 
will  not  submit  to  my  fate  without  a  struggle.  I  di  -ot 
believe  that  I  was  destined  for  a  galley  slave  !' 

"Ko  sooner  did  I  make  up  my  mind  to  attempt  to 
escape  than  I  began  to  look  carefully  all  round  me ;  tliere 
was  only  one  window  to  my  cell,  and  that  was  so  high  up 
in  the  wall  that  I  could  only  just  leaeh  its  lower  edge 
with  the  tips  of  my  fingers. 

"  Outside  it  v/as  furnished  wiih  a  sloping  shutter,  so 
constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  obtain 
a  view  of  suiTOunding  objects — nothing  could  be  seen  but 
a  small  patch  of  blue  sky  above. 

"I  should  not  l!a%'e  known  that  I  was  at  a  distance  from 
the  ground  but  for  the  fact  that  I  was  conducted  up 
several  flights  of  stairs  before  the  coll  was  reached 

"  I  was  not  fettered,  which  was  a  great  advantat"*  to 
me. 

"  The  flooring  of  the  cell  was  composed  of  red  tiles. 

"  There  was  a  small  iron  bed  in  one  corner,  and  in  the 
other  a  grato,  though  there  was  no  (ire  burning  in  it. 

"  That  was  everything  the  place  contained. 

'' '  I  will  wait  awhile,'  I  thought,  '  before  I  make  an 
attempt  to  get  free.' 

"I  was  hungry,  for  since  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  had 
jwarcely  tasted  anything.  I  knew  that  weakness  would 
ensue  from  warn  of  food,  and  that  in  my  undertaking  I 
Aould  requiro  all  my  strength.    So  oda  of  the  reasonu 


why  I  waited  waa  in  order  to  partako  of  some  food,  whlc!> 
I  felt  sure  would  be  brought  me. 

"  In  this  expectation  I  was  not  deceived. 
"A  jailer  presently   appeared,    bringing  with  him  a 
pitcher  and  a  loaf,  which  he  set  down  on  the  floor  in  • 
surly  way,  without  venturing  to  say  one  word. 

"  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  was  fas- 
tened, I  sprang  forward  and  took  hold  of  the  pitcher  first, 
for  my  throat  was  parched. 

"But  the  water  waseo  foul  and  brackish,* that  when  I 
had  sw%llowed  a  mouthful  1  was  glad  to  put  the  pitcher 
down  again. 

"  Then  I  looked  at  the  bread,  and  found  it  black  and 
mouldy. 

"  Starvation  was  preferable  to  eating  such  food,  so  i 
allowed  what  they  brought  mo  to  remain  untouched. 

"  Anxiously  I  waited  for  night  to  come,  and  I  waiched 
the  gradual  darkening  of  the  little  bit  of  sky  I  could  per- 
ceive with  the  utmost  impatience. 

"  I  soon  found,  however,  that  every  three  hours  \isita 
were  paid  to  the  cell,  in  order  to  ascertain  tiat  all  was 
right,  and  the  prisoners  secure. 

"  That  is  indeed  an  excellent  plan,  aad  is  safer  hj  far 
than  bolts,  and  bars,  and  locks. 

"  Only  three  hours !  And  so,  if  I  made  my  escape,  I 
should  have  to  commence  operations  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  guard,  and  get  clear  of  the  prison 
within  three  hours. 

"  I  fancied  this  was  to  be  done,  and  as  night  came  on  I 
grew  more  and  more  hopeful  and  daring. 

"  I  waited  until  the  hour  of  midnight  was  sounded  from 
some  church  or  cathedral  in  the  vicinity. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  guard,  carrying  torches,  entered. 

"  They  found  me  sitting  down  upon  the  edge  of  my 
bed  in  quite  a  disconsolate  attitude. 

"  They  looked  at  me,  looked  all  round,  and,  finding 
everything  as  usual,  departed. 

"  I  listened  to  their  retreating  footsteps  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sprang  to  my  feet. 

"'Now,'  I  muttered — 'now  is  the  time  to  make  my 
attempt ! 

"  I  had  only  been  able  to  think  of  one  means  by  which 
I  might  percliance  effect  my  escape. 

"  This  was  by  means  of  the  chimney.  Narrow  as  it 
looked,  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  «limb  up  it  and 
emerge  upon  the  roofs. 

"  I'o  descend,  something  like  a  rope  would  be  necea- 
sary,  and  where  was  I  to  look  for  that  ? 

"  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  dungeon.  Tha 
bed  was  simply  a  bag  of  straw,  and  I  was  furnished  with 
a  couple  of  nigs  or  blankets  to  draw  over  me. 

"  I  did  not  fancy  trusting  my  weight  to  a  rope  formed 
of  those  articles.  But  there  was  no  hope  for  it — there 
was  nothing  else. 

"With  great  dexterity,  then,  I  tore  up  ray  blankets  into 
long  strips,  and  tied  them  securely  together. 

"  Then  I  tore  open  the  canvas  covering  of  my  bed,  and 
tore  that  up  also. 

"  I  was  now  in  possession  of  a  rope  several  yards  in 
length. 

"  One  end  I  tied  tightly  round  one  of  my  feet,  and, 
going  to  the  fireplace,  began  to  ascend. 

"  I  had  taken  all  this  trouble  before  I  found  out  whether 
the  chimnev  was  wide  enough  to  allow  me  passage  up 
it. 

"It  was  scarcely  likely,  as  I  might  have  known  had  I 
given  the  subject  a  proper  amount  of  thought. 

"  The  opening  at  the  bottom,  however,  was  so  large  as 
tc  inispire  me  with  the  liveliest  hopes. 

"  Disregarding  the  soot,  which  fell  down  In  clouds,  I 
began  to  ascend,  and  was  just  felicitating  myself  upon 
the  certainty  of  niakiug  my  escape,  when  my  head  sud- 
denly came  into  violent  contact  with  some  hard  ob- 
ject. 

"  Putting  up  my  hand,  I  found  this  vras  an  iron  bar, 
cemctled  into  the  waL',  and  crossing  the  chimney  in  a 
transverse  direction. 

"  This  obstacle  it  was  impossible  to  pass. 
"With  furious  rage  I  seized  hold  of  the  bar  and  shook 
it,  while  I  gnashed  my  teeth  together  in  vexation. 
"Suddenly  my  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
"  The  bar  was  loose  I    I  shook  it  again  and  again,  «b< 
every  time  I  found  it  moved  more  freely  in  itd  estting. 
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"  Hope  again  revived  In  my  breast,  and  I  tagged  away 
:nanfully,  iu  the  hope  of  releasicg  it  altogether. 

"  After  iiicredibJa  exertions,  I  succeeded,  and  I  found 
aiyself  armed  with  a  truly  formidable  weapon. 

"  I  waa  now  quite  elate. 

"  The  chimney  was  narrow,  and  yet  wide  enongh  to 
illow  mo  to  ascend  easily. 

"  I  accelerated  my  speed,  when  again  I  was  stopped  by 
1  similar  obstacle. 

"  At  this  my  spirits  quite  sank. 

"  I  tugged  at  the  bar,  but  in  vain,  ij;  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock — there  was  no  hope  of  releasing  it. 

"  I  turned  my  face  upwards,  but  I  oould  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  above. 

•'  To  what  height  I  might  have  to  ascend  I  had  not  the 
least  idea. 

"  Perchance,  if  I  succeeded  in  removing  this  bar,  and 
ihould  a  few  yards  farther  on  find  another  and  another, 
»nd  then,  last  of  all,  there  might  be  something  fixed  ju 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  making  it  impossible  for  ma  to 
emerge. 


OnAPTEB  DCLXXXIT. 

CLAfft"    DUVAL     DELATES    THE    ATTEMPTS    ES    MADE    TO 
VVOLU   1U3   FATE. 

'  Tins  reflection,  probable  as  it  was,  (juUe  abated  my 
courage. 

"  '  I  will  try  some  other  means,'  I  said — •  the  chimney  is 
impracticable.' 

"  Aeccrdingly  I  lowered  myself  down,  and  in  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  time  it  took  mo  to  ascend  I  found  my- 
self on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  presenting  a  «aruly  deplorable 
appearance. 

"  My  clothing  was  torn  against  the  rough  «ionftwork,  I 
was  covered  with  soot  from  head  tc  foot  aad  i  was 
bleeding  in  various  places  from  seversl  abrfisioBS  of  the 
skin. 

"All  that  I  bad  gained  was  th  iron  bar.  This  was 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  D  inch  and  &  half  in 
thickness. 

"  1  glanced  up  at  the  window. 

"  It  was  strongly  barred  on  '  he  inner  side,  and  on  t!i9 
outer  was  the  wooden  affair  I  have  spoken  of. 

"  This,  no  doubt,  was  firmly  fixed,  and  yet  the  removal 
of  it  and  the  iron  bars  did  not  present  nearly  so  many 
difficulties  as  ascending  the  chimney. 

"  I  deeply  regretted  ha'nng  spent  so  much  of  my 
strength  so  fruitlessly — moreover,  what  was  more  precious 
still,  I  had  lost  much  tirae. 

"Raising  the  iron  jar  in  my  hands,  I  used  it  like  a 
lever. 

"  I  inserted  one  end  underneath  one  of  the  perpen- 
dicular bars,  and,  exerting  my  strength  as  well  as  my 
awkward  positioL  would  allow  me,  endeavoured  to  wrench 
it  from  its  place. 

"  Evidently,  when  those  bars  were  put  ttiere,  it  was 
never  imagined  that  a  prisoner  would  have  in  his  pos- 
session sue'   a  powerful  weapon  as  I  had. 

"Then.,  to  be  sure,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  by  any 
possibib  .y  be  smuggled  into  the  prison. 

"B-  I  the  circiHiistanccs  under  which  I  had  obtained  it 
W6^    exceptional. 

"  I  was  really  quite  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  iron  bar  broke  away  from  its  setting,  I  bent  it  up- 
wards as  well  as  I  could,  and  then,  with  the  blood  literally 
dancing  in  my  veins,  attacked  the  second  one. 

"  This  did  not  yield  so  easily  as  the  first,  out  eventually 
I  conquered  it,  for  1  had  now  more  room  to  use  the  iever, 
ind  could  work  belter. 

■•'  An  opening  was  now  made  almost  large  enough  for 
ir.e  to  creep  through.    The  remvval  of  one  bar  more  would 

iulTice. 

"  After  a  tew  minutes'  eiertion  I  succeeded  m  my 
design  :  but  the  obstacles  I  had  yet  to  encounter  and 
overcome  were  very  numerons,  and  yet  I  thought  nothing 
of  them — 1  felt  so  inspirited  by  the  success  1  had 
gained. 

"  1  felt  quite  an  affectii^n  for  the  iron  bar,  which  had 
aono  me  such  good  service,  and  I  reeolvca  that  we  woidd 
not  part  company. 

"  t  have  alr^Ady  told  yon  iha,t  the  sill  of  tbe  v.'indonr 


was  air  lost  out  of  my  reach,  bo  I  had  y«t  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  it. 

"  The  torn  blankets  wore  still  attached  to  my  ankle. 

"  Al»out  two  yards,  or  rather  more,  below  ni}'  foot,  f 
tied  tbe  iron  bar  securely  to  my  rope,  which  I  wrapped 
round  and  round  many  times  and  finally  tied  tightly 

"Then,  giving  myself  a  spring  upwards,  I  caught  hold 
of  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  easily  raised  my  bedy  until 
my  oreast  was  on  a  level  with  it. 

"  I  then  seized  hold  of  the  grating  and  pulled  myself  up 
cojnpletelj.  In  another  moment  I  was  seated  on  the 
w'ndow-sill. 

"  I  then,  by  means  of  the  rope,  drew  up  my  iron 
Ur. 

"  I  had  all  along  been  under  the  isipressien  that  the 
opening  left  at  the  top  of  the  shutter  was  wide  enoujih  to 
allow  me  to  squeeze  my  body  through  it.  It  is  diflicult, 
however,  to  estimate  distances  cori'ectly,  and,  to  my  great 
chagrin,  I  found  that  tliis-  was  impossible. 

"Yet  I  had  my  iron  bar,  and  though  awkwardly 
situated  for  using  it,  yet  I  might  be  able,  with  several 
smart  blows,  to  demolish  the  wood-work ;  but  then  I  re- 
flected Lf  I  did  this  it  would  fall,  an  alarm  would  then 
be  created,  and  my  escape  cut  off. 

"  I  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  an  obstruction,  how- 
ever ;  the  opening  only  required  a  little  enlargement,  and 
presently,  by  using  care  and  caution,  I  broke  off  a  ^rtion 
of  the  wood-work  large  enough  to  allow  me  to  creep 
forth. 

"  Rising  up,  I  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  sloping  board. 
It  was  lucky  that  I  could  not  fall,  for  just  then  I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  vertigo,  caused  by  finding  myself 
at  such  a  height  from  the  ground  as  I  was.  This  feeling 
soon  passed  away. 

"  From  my  elevated  position  I  commanded  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  roofs  of  the  highest  build- 
ings in  which  seemed  far  below  me. 

"  Looking  down  perpendicularly,  I  saw,  about  twenty 
feet  below  me,  a  kind  of  rampart  or  gallery,  surrounding 
the  turret  in  which  my  cell  was  situated. 

"  The  gallery  was  furnished  with  a  low  stone  parapet, 
and  along  it  an  officer  was  pacing  wth  monotonous  steps. 

"  The  sentinel  did  not  look  up,  or  he  might  have  seen 
me. 

"  Taking  the  precaution  to  expose  aa  little  of  my  head 
as  possible,  I  watched  his  movements. 

"I  saw  him  disappear,  and  after  a  length  of  time  coma 
in  sight  at  the  oppusite  portion  of  the  gallery. 

•'  It  was  by  this  means  that  I  became  aware  that  the 
gallery  encircled  the  turret,  and  the  sentinel's  duty  was  to 
keep  walking  round  and  round  it. 

"  Unluckily  for  my  enterprise,  the  night  was  what  I 
might  call  a  light  and  a  dark  one.  At  times  the  clouds 
would  be  so  dense  as  to  cause  a  deep  darkness;  at  other 
times  they  would  open,  and  through  the  rift  the  moon 
would  pour  down  her  silvery  radiance. 

"  My  first  step  must  be  to  descend  to  the  gallery  be- 
neath me- 

"  This,  I  doubted  not,  the  rope  would  easily  enable  me 
to  do  ;  but  I  must  watch  for  two  circumstances  ;  I  must 
choose  a  time  when  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and 
begin  my  descent  as  soon  as  the  sentinel  was  out  of  sight 
—I  must  also  reach  the  ground  and  conceal  myself  before 
he  came  in  sight  again. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  secured!  my  rope — if  I  may  so  call 
it— to  one  of  the  iron  bars  belonging  to  my  cell  window 
which  I  had  not  yet  distu'-bed. 

"  I  untied  the  end  from  loy  ankle,  and  secured  to  it  in- 
stead the  iron  bar.     I  held  this  in  my  han>3. 

"  At  length  the  clouds  agaia  covered  the  eky,  and  e'l 
was  dark. 

"  1  had  discovered  by  observation  that  I  was  able  to 
count  a  hundred  rapidly  be„ween  the  time  when  the 
officer    disappeared  from    jy  gaze   and   came   in   sight 

again. 

"  To  be  sale,  I  must  do  all  that  I  had  to  do  in  tlie 
shape  of  making  my  descent  in  something  less  than  tha^ 
brief  period  of  time. 

"  1  watched  him  disappear,  and  aimcsst  before  he  was 
lost  to  view  I  began  to  lower  the  iron  bK", 

"  The  rope  was  nearly  lon^  enough  to  '^a^h  the  floor 
of  the  gallery,  and  in  paying;  it  out  I  counted  twenty. 

"  This  ""i6  good  work,  and  it  could 'not  hai'e  been  S,«a« 
in  l««!i. 
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"  Without  pausing',  I  climbed  over  Die  od;je  of  tbo 
ohultor  aud  slipped  down  tlie  I'opo,  coutiuuitg  to  count 
ikU  tlu*  while. 

"When  uiy  hands  ancountcrad  the  irou  bar  I  had 
reached  up  to  sixty-five. 

"  I  glanced  down,  and  saw  that  m^  feet  wore  within  an 
Inch  or  two  of  the  stone  gallery. 

"  I  let  go  wilhout  hesitation ;  then  I  untied  the  irou 
bar  and  clutched  it  tightly. 

"  I  lookeCi  about  me  for  a  hiding-place,  but  could  only 
find  one,  and  that  of  a  very  inefficient  character. 

''  This  was  a  slight  indentation  in  the  wall  oi  the 
turret,  like  the  embrasure  of  a  loophole. 

"This  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  I  squeezed  myself  back 
*nto  it  as  far  as  ever  I  could,  hoping  by  this  motiss  to 
escape  the  attention  of  the  sentinel  wh«ii  h»  paased 
by. 

''  Scarcely  had  I  taken  up  this  position  thaa  I  lu  ird 
him  coming,  for,  while  standing  in  my  hiding-placik  I 
jould  not  see  him. 

"Tramp — tram f>— tramp  he  came,  and  I  ocunted  ever^ 
one  of  his  regular  steps. 

"I  clutched  the  bar  of  iron  convulsively.  I  had  escaped 
so  far,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  thwarted  or  turned  back 
for  a  trifle. 

"All  that  I  had  done  would,  I  knew,  add  to  my 
offence,  and  cause  a  sentence  of  greater  severity  to  be 
passed  upon  me  in  the  event  of  my  being  brought  up  for 
trial. 

"  I  had  just  one  chance,  and  only  one.  The  sentinel, 
in  walking  round  the  gallery — as  he  must  have  done  some 
hundreds  of  times  that  night — his  eyes  might  on  this  occa- 
sion be  turned  from  tlio  wall  of  the  turret  towards  the 
parapet.  In  that  case  he  would  pass  me  unseen,  and  1 
should  have  another  hundred  seconds  to  renew  my  efforts 
to  escape. 

"  There  was  my  rope  still  fluttering  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  little  way  above  his  head,  but  I  trusted  he  would 
not  raise  his  eyes  and  perceive  it. 

"  1  fancied,  too,  tliat  in  the  deep  darkness  it  would  be 
almost  invisible. 

"  But  circumstances  combined  in  my  disfavour.  ■ 

"  Almost  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning,  the  moon 
broke  out  from  behind  tlie  clouds.  As  if  by  magic,  every- 
thing was  revealed  with  a  distinctness  that  was  positively 
startling,  owing  to  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  deep 
darkness  that  had  previously  reigned. 

"Just  then  the  sentinel  arrived  opposite  to  my  hiding- 
plac«.  Ilis  face  was  tunied  upwards,  and  a  slight  ejacu- 
lation escaped  his  lips. 

"  1  guessed  he  had  seen  the  rope. 

"lie  stopped  iu  his  walk,  aud  then  suddenly  h-jS  eyes 
rested  upon  me. 

"  The  moon  slsono  with  full  force  into  my  hiding-  phu-e, 
60  that  I  was  revealed  to  him  with  greater  pi-inuess  than 
even  he  was  revealed  to  me. 

"  The  man  looked  as  astounded  as  he  would  ha-ve  done 
had  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  some  dreadful 
apparition. 

"  But  I  saw  him  raise  his  musket  in  the  air.  1  Knew 
he  was  going  to  fire.  I  was  aware  that  the  shot  would 
arouse  the  whole  fortress,  and  that  I  should  be  recap- 
tured. 

"Without  pausing  to  think  of  the  consequences,  and 
animated  only  1/y  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  raised 
the  heavy  iron  bar,  and  brought  it  down  with  lull  lorce 
upon  the  seutinel's  head. 

"There  was  an  alarming  crack,  and  then,  with  a  Jing- 
nng  sound  caused  by  his  accoutrements,  he  lay  prostrate 
on  the  stone  pavement. 

"  He  was  di.sposcd  of.  I  had  one  enemy  the  less  to 
contend  with.  I  sincerely  trusted,  however,  that  he  was 
not  dead.  I  hoped  my  blow  was  only  severe  enough  to 
Btuu  him.  This  was  quite  possible,  for  he  was  furnished 
with  a  strong  cap  purposely  constructed  to  break  the  force 
cf  a  blow. 

"Grouching  down,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  I  crept  to- 
wards the  parapet  I  have  mentioned. 

"  I  peeped  over  the  edge.  There  was  a  sheer  descent  of 
a  hundred  feet  at  least.  At  the  bottom  was  a  broad  kind 
of  uioat  or  ditch,  which,  however,  was  called  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  prison  a  fosse. 
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"  This  fosse  completciy  surrounded  the  prison,  and  was 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  upon  which  the  moon's  raya 
shone  with  great  brilliancy. 

"  But  how  was  the'  descent  to  be  made  ?  Even  if  I 
could  have  made  use  of  my  rope^which  was  impossibla 
-  -it  would  not  have  been  half  long  enough. 

"  I  was  deliberating  as  to  my  next  proceeding,  when  I 
was  suddenly  startled  by  an  alarming  sound. 

"  I  believed  that  so  little  noise  had  been  made  by  my 
attack  upon  the  sentinel,  that  no  alarm  had  been  given. 

"  Judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  I  heard  a  gun  dis- 
charged at  no  great  distance. 

"  I  crouched  down  lower  still,  believing  that  I  had  been 
seen. 

'•  The  report  of  the  gun  was  followed  by  the  roll  of  a 

drum,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  until 

"  »Ji  the  prison  resounded  with  the  noise. 

r      "  '  They  have  gone  into  my  cell  and   discovered   my 

aotjcnce,'  I  thought,  '  that's  the  secret;  and  yot  three  hours 

have  not  elapsed.' 

"  I  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do. 

"  I  was  roused  into  action  by  hearing  a  door  open. 
Then  followed  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps. 

"  The  door  was  the  one  opening  upon  the  gallery  on 
which  I  stood — a  door  communicating  with  the  intericy  of 
the  prison. 

"  A  party  of  soldiers  were  approaching. 

"  Otily  one  thing  remained  for  me  to  do.  It  offered  but 
a  slight  chance  of  escape,  but  yet  I  was  forced  to  adopt  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  perilled  my  Ufo. 

"  With  extreme  agility  1  climbed  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet,  and  hung  to  it  at  the  full  length  of  my  arms,  held 
only  by  the  grasp  of  my  fingers  upon  the  edge  of  the 
stonework. 

"  But  my  feet  encountered  something — at  first  I  could 
not  tell  what.  Directly  afterwards  I  discovered  it  was 
ivy.  This  parasitic  plant  flourished  here  in  great  luxu- 
riance. It  twined  itself  all  round  the  fortress,  and  had 
been  iu  existence  probably  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

"  Its  branches  were  of  uncommon  thickness,  and  clung 
tightly  to  the  wall. 

"  I  ventured  to  bear  a  little  weight  with  my  feet,  and 
found  that  the  ivy  supported  them  p<-'rfectly. 

"The  party  of  soldiers  passed  round  the  gallery  u ntil 
they  reached  the  spot  where  their  companion  was  lying. 

"  I  heard  them  distinctly — not  only  their  footsteps,  but 
tneir  voices. 

"  '  IIullo  !'  cried  one.  '  I  thought  something  was  amiss 
when  I  fouikd  the  sentinel  did  not  walk  round  and  round 
the  gallery  as  usual.' 

"'Behold!'  said  another,  'a  pri.soner  has  escaped' 
Look  !  'here's  the  rope  by  wliich  he  has  descended  !' 

"'Very  good!'  said  another.  'Make  your  mind  easy 
upon  that  point.     He  has  not  gone — he  cannot  escape  !' 

"  '  How  do  you  know  he  has  noi'  gone  far.'' 

"  '  Because  the  sentinel  is  quitf»%  *rm.  Beat  the  drums 
again.' 

"  This  command  was  obeyed. 

"'Now  search  narrowly  everywhere  around.  It's  my 
belief  he's  hiding  close  to  us.' 

••'rhat  the  soldiers  would  look  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet  wat  perfectly  certain,  and  if  they  did  so  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  me. 

"  I  was  in  a  desperate  position,  and  therefore  inclined 
to  do  desperate  things  in  order  to  hetter  myself. 

"  The  wild  resolve  entered  into  my  mind  to  commit  the 
whole  vf  my  weight  to  the  ivy,  and  to  descend  by  it 

"No  sooner  did  I  make  this  determination  than  I  pro- 
ceprli'd  to  carry  it  into  efi'ect. 

''Bit  1  closed  my  eyes  and  held  my  breath  the  while,  for 
I  did  not  know  but  what  I  might  be  precipitated  instantly 
into   the  fosse  beneath. 

"  J  released  luy  hold  upon  the  edge  of  the  stonework,  an(? 
seized  the  ivy. 

"  It  did  not  give  way,  and  then  I  ventured  to  open  my 
eyes  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  It  furnished  many  a  hand-hold,  and  I  descended  with 
%  speed  and  recklessness  which  certainly  was  wan-aatcd 
.  6y  the  circumstances. 
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**  1  vrtLS  careful,  however,  to  make  uo  noise,  and  wiien  I 
believed  I  was  low  euough  to  be  out  ©f  sight  of  'he 
ijoldiers  above,  I  {>a.used  in  my  desceuU 

"  Theu  the  weather  favoured  me. 

'•  Clouds  again  close.'  over  the  moon,  and  all  became 
profoundly  darlc. 

"  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  thankfulness. 

"  So  far,  all  wais  well.  I  clung  as  close  to  the  wall  as  I 
possibly  could,  so  that  the  largo  dark  leaves  of  the  ivy 
should  cover  and  conceal  my  form. 

"Then,  turning  my  face  upwards,  I  was  aula  to  see 
though  very  dimly,  the  edge  of  the  parapet  above. 

"  Continl:^ng  to  gaze,  I  then  sa.*'  several  of  the  soldiers 
bending  over. 

"  '  He  is  not  on  the  gallery,'  said  one,  '  and  so  he  must 
have  descended.' 

"'But  it  is  impossible,'  said  another  voice.  'Where 
has  he  gone  ?' 

"  'I  tell  you  again  he  has  descended.' 

" '  But  how  can  he  have  done  so  .'' 

"  '  That  I  don't  know.  If  you  fancy  still  that  he  is  lurk- 
ing about  here,  leave  some  of  the  men  on  guard,  let  the 
remainder  descend,  and  cause  a  close  watch  to  be  kept 
round  the  walls ;  he  may  bo  hidden  in  the  ivy,  and  if  so 
we  shall  discover  him,  even  if  we  have  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing.' 

"  These  words  literally  chilled  my  blood,  and  I  wished 
most  fervently  that  I  had  given  that  meddlesome  fellow  a 
i&p  on  the  head  instead  of  the -sentinel,  who  I  looked  upon 
now  as  quite  a  decent  kind  of  fellow. 

"  '  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,'  said  another  voice. 
'  Divide  the  men  ;  I  will  remain  here  with  half  and  keep 
the  closest  watch.  You  descend  with  the  remainder,  and 
get  some  more  to  your  assistance  with  torches.  We  shall 
discover  him,  never  fear.' 

"  I  began  to  be  of  this  way  of  thinking  myself,  but  kept 
my  courage  up  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  The  soldiers  above  separated,  and  the  other  half  con- 
tinued to  search  narrowly  round  and  round  the  gallery  ; 
but  I  thought  to  myself  : 

" '  If  I  am  to  escape,  now  is  the  time.  At  all  hazards,  I 
must  descend  the  ivy  and  cross  the  fosse  befora  those 
fellows  get  down  ;  if  I  do  not,  my  chance  is  over  I' 

"  Accordingly,  using  every  care  not  to  make  the  least 
disturbance,  I  recommenced  my  descent,  but,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  the  ivy  rustled,  and  I  feared  the  sound 
would  reach  the  ears  of  those  above,  who,  now  that  their 
suspicious  were  excited,  would  be  listening  eagerly  to 
6Yei-y  trilling  sound. 

•'  My  fears  caused  me  to  exaggerate  this  danger — the 
rustling  was  so  slight  as  to  be  inaudible  to  them. 

"  The  lower  I  got  the  less  chance  there  was  that  they 
would  hear  me. 

"  The  sky  still  continued  covered  with  clouds. 

"I  ventured  to  look  down.  About  fifteen  feet  below 
me,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  was  the  fosse. 

"  My  heart  beat  fast. 

" '  I  shall  be  in  time,'  I  thought.  '  I  shall  cross  it  b^ore 
they  can  ai-rive.' 

"But  just  then  a  sound  smote  upon  my  ears  which 
caused  me  to  stop,  and  made  me  once  more  cling  tightly 
to  the  wall. 

"  It  was  the  regular  tramp,  tramp  of  a  troop  of  men. 

"  '  Too  late,'  I  gasped — '  too  late  !' 

"  My  arms  now  ached  terribly,  owing  to  their  having 
supported  the  weight  of  my  body  so  long,  and  I  feai-ed 
their  strength  would  presently  depart. 

"  An  invincible  curiosity  made  mo  look  iu  the  directioa 
from  whicu  the  sounds  came. 

"  I  expected  to  see  the  glean;  of  many  torches,  bat  in 
this  I  was  deceived. 

"I  saw,  instead,  only  a  number  of  small  flashing  Ughtc, 
which  I  made  out  directly  afterwards  to  be  lanterns  car- 
ried by  the  soldiers. 

"  '  Curses  on  this  mischance  !'  I  murmured.  '  An  acci- 
dent has  cut  off  my  escape.  This  is  the  regular  guard 
making  a  round  of  the  prison.  Before  they  have  gone, 
the  others  will  be  upon  me.  But  for  them  I  should  have 
been  free !' 

"  This  was  a  vexatious  circumstance  ;  but  all  I  could  do 
was  to  coBtinue  to  press  myself  closely  against  the  wall, 
and  hope  that  the  ivy  leaves  would  cover  me  ov"?  ^M-d 
prevent  me  from  being  seen. 

"On  came  the  patrol,  aboat  «  dosen  in  Dumber     I  b»w 


theiE  with  their  helmets,  and  long  cloaks  wrapped 
around  thsm,  each  man  caiTying  on  his  shoulder  a  musket 
,  furnished  with  a  bayonet,  and  holding  in  Lis  other  hand 
a  lauteru. 

"  Tramp — tramp — tramp !  On  they  came,  and  hope  once 
more  revived,  for  I  fancied  they  would  pass  by,  and  I 
should  yet  have  time. 

"It  was  just  as  i  was  permitting  my  spirits  to  bo 
buoyed  up  with  this  idea  that  I  heai-d  a  voice  from  above 
bellow  out  in  French : 

"  'Haiio,  there  i — guard — guard!' 

"  '  Halt  1'  «aid  a  voice,  and  then,  with  a  clatter,  the  patrol 
stopped  3ii  ihe  outer  edge  of  the  fosse,  end  just  beneath 
me.     The  man  above  then  added : 

"  '  Have  :■">'::  seen  anything  of  the  prisoner  who  has  just 
escaped  ?' 

"'No.' 

"  Then  keep  a  sharp  look-out  all  round  the  walls,  for 
we  believe  he  is  hidden  somewhere  in  the  ivy.' 

"'All  right,'  was  the  reply,  and  then  the  same  voice 
immediately  added,  addressing  the  patrol :  '  Kaise  your 
lanterns — flash  them  well  about,  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
anything.' 

"  This  order  was  obeyed,  but  the  light  emitted  by  the 
lanterns  was  so  insufficient  that  it  only  cast  a  faint  gleam 
upon  the  waters  of  the  fosse. 

"  As  for  the  lanterns  revealing  anybody  fifteen  feet  in 
the  air,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  The  troop,  using  unusual  vigilance,  passed  on. 

"  As  soon  as  I  believed  they  had  gone  a  safe  distance,  I 
once  more  began  my  descent. 

"  Down — down  I  went,  my  heart  beating  high  with  ex- 
pectation, for  I  believed  that  after  all  I  should  yet  be  able 
to  swim  across  the  fosse  and  escape. 

"At  length  my  feet  touched  the  water,  and  just  then 
there  came  round  an  angle  of  the  building  a  ruddy  gleam 
of  light. 

"  I  heard,  too,  the  tramp  of  feet,  the  murmur  of 
voices,  and  the  jingling  of  weapons. 

"  This  was  the  patrol  expressly  sent  out  to  discover  ma, 
and  who  had  furnished  themselves  with  torches. 

"  They  were  almost  upon  me  before  I  was  aware  ot 
their  presence. 

"  What  to  do  now  I  scarcely  knew.  To  swim  across 
the  fosse  in  time  was  now  impossible — it  was  at  least  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  the  opposite  bank  rugged  and  precipitous. 

"  On  they  came,  and,  glancing  to  the  left,  I  saw  their 
torches  waving  in  the  air. 

"  Rendered  desperate,  and  resolving  not  to  give  in  with- 
out a  struggle,  I  lowered  myself  gradually  into  the 
water. 

"  Presently  the  whole  of  my  body  up  to  my  chin  was 
immersed.  I  kept  my  head  above  water  by  clinging  with 
one  hand  to  one  of  the  ivy  roots. 

"  The  patrol  was  now  almost  opposite  to  me. 

"  The  light  given  forth  by  the  torches  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  illumination  to  that  afforded  by  the  lanterns ; 
there  were  twenty  of  them  «t  least,  and  ftveryoue  was 
burning  brightly,  so  that,  despite  the  smoke,  they  revealed 
not  only  the  surf?.ce  of  the  water,  but  also  the  ivy  against 
the  wall. 

"  As  they  approached  I  sank  down  lower  and  lower. 

"  Then  1  heard  a  voice  from  above — the  same  voico 
which  had  so  startled  me  a  little  while  before  : 

"  '  Hallo,  there  ! — guard — guard  !' 

"  '  Halt !'  cried  the  one  in  command,  and  1  recognised 
the  voice  as  belonging  to  tLie  max?  who  had  first  suggested 
to  the  others  the  idea  that  I  mii^^'ut  be  hiding  in  the  ivy. 
'  What  is  it  above,  thsro  ?' 

" '  Search  narroTvly  rour.j  about  the  spot  where  you 
now  stand,'  crie:l  the  voice  above ;  '  we  can  see  marks 
••■^■^•>  t^^  na-iipet  wb'j:«»  I  now  am,  showing  that  iiO 
climbed  .'ver  it  at  t'.is  point.  He  must  be  in  the  ivy,  so 
searcn  cioseiy  '■' 

"  '  All  right !'  was  the  reply. 
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"  Those  were  the  last  words  I  heard. 
"  1  released  my  hold  upon  the  ivy-root,  anu 
body  to  sink  completely  into  the  water. 
"1  conceived  that  wes  the  only  chanoe 
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Diaioin};;  uiidetocted.  I  should  be  able,  1  knew,  to  remain 
utKkr  wHlcr  for  several  seconds,  and  then,  by  simply 
raidiug  i;iy  Lead  and  taking  a  breath,  for  several  seconds 
more. 

"In  my  desperate  eondifion  1  then  thought  that  it  was 
just  possible  I  might  manage  mj  remain  in  the  water  satil 
tlie  examination  was  over,  yet  the  least  stjlash  would  be- 
tray IIH- 

"  The  soldiers  formed  tliemselvoe  into  a  iirie  alon^  tne 
bank  of  llie  fosse,  and  raised  their  torches  high  into  the 
tir. 

"  The  ruddy  gleam  fell  upon  the  water  and  the  ivy,  hut 
although  they  strained  their  eyes  they  were  unable  to  see 
anything  alarming. 

''  I  should  have  told  you  (interrupted  Claude)  that  my 
chief  boyish  sport  and  the  one  in  which  I  moEt  delighted 
was  swimming  ;  I  had  practised  many  odd  feats,  and  one 
of  them — though  common  enough — stood  me  in  good 
stead  then ;  it  was  that  of  swimming  under  water  for  a 
cousidcralile  dist.iiice,  then  rising  for  breath  and  ewim- 
miug  farthrr. 

"  As  soon  as  1  was  f.iirly  below  the  surface  I  thought 
of  this,  and  placing  my  body  in  a  peculiar  position,  I 
t'truck  out  slowly  and  gently  with  both  bauds.  I  kept  as 
f'lose  to  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  as  I  could  while  executing 
this  feat,  because  there  was  less  danger  then  of  being 
seen. 

"  When  I  imagined  I  had  gone  a  sufficient  distance,  I 
suflcred  myself  to  rise  slowly  to  the  surface. 

"  I  found  instantly  that  I  was  just  beyond  the  circle  of 
light  that  was  thrown  by  the  torches,  consequently  I  was 
invisible  to  the  soldiers,  though  I  could  see  them  plainly 
enough,  and  even  hear  them,  for  1  had  not  gone  very 
many  feet. 

"  I  drew  in  several  long,  deep  breaths,  and  while  I  was 
doing  so  I  heard  the  officer  say  : 

"  '  111}  must  be  in  the  ivy  still,  and  if  he  is  I  will  fetch 
him  down,  I'll  warrant !' 

"  He  then  commanded  a  dozen  of  his  men  to  step  for- 
ward witli  their  muskets. 

"  '  Now,'  he  said,  '  fire  a  volley  at  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  is  just  opposite  to  you.  Do  not  scatter  your  shots 
much,  and  if  he  is  there  we  must  find  him.' 

"  This  order  was  obeyed;  but  of  course,  as  I  was  under 
the  water,  it  produced  no  result  further  than  cutting  off  a 
great  number  of  leaves. 

" '  Now  again,'  said  the  officer  ;  '  a  little  higher  up  this 
Ume,  and  s-j  on,  till  you  get  towards  the  top.' 

"  Had  I  been  in  the  ivy  when  this  was  tried  I  must 
have  perished,  or  else,  to  save  my  life,  have  surrendered 
myself. 

"It  was  an  excellent  scheme,  and  1  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  officer's  invention  for  thinking  of  it. 

"Of  course,  being,  as  1  was,  in  comparative  safety,  I 
could  look  upon  his  proceedings  and  those  of  his  men 
with  a  very  different  eye. 

"'Now,'  I  thought  to  myself — 'now  is  the  time  to 
escape  while  they  are  firing  away  in  that  fashion— a  slight 
noise  might  not  bo  heard — now  is  the  time.' 

"  Using  great  caution,  I  began  to  swim  again,  kcd  this 
time  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  because  I  was  able,  to  pro- 
ceed with  so  much  more  rapidity. 

"  While  getting  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  soldiers 
who  were  liriug,  I  also  directed  my  course  in  a  slanting 
direction  to  the  opposite  bank. 

"  This  at  length  I  reached  in  safety,  and  climbed 
up. 

"  The  plunge  into  the  cold  water  seemed  to  refresh  me 
wonderf  ally.  All  my  energies  were  completely  braced  up 
by  it,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  could  go  through  as  much 
exertion  again  as  I  had  already  undergone. 

"  I  was  aware  that  other  troops  were  patrolling  rouna 
the  prison — that,  if  I  was  not  speedy,  I  might  fall  foul  of 
one  of  them. 

"Had  they  formed  a  complete  line  round  the  losse  aa 
they  did  soon  afterwards,  my  escape  would  have  been  wnt 
of  the  question. 

"  Luckily,  i  was,  jost  in  time. 

"Crouching  down  upon  the  ground,  I  crept  f.>nvard  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  and,  considering  tue  mode  of  pro- 
gression, the  rate  of  speed  I  made  wap  surprising. 

•'  I  soon  got  over  a  large  piece  of  gix,aud,  and  then,  ho- 
"•'ving  myself  at  a  safe  distance,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  aud 
••n  for  my  ISe. 


"  Away  I  went,  at  a  furious  rate,  in  a  perfectly  isiraight 
line,  and  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle. 

"  The  last  1  saw  of  the  soldiers  and  of  tiie  prison  was 
that  tue  whole  of  them,  as  1  have  hinted,  had  formed  a 
circle  round  the  outer  bank  of  the  moat,  and  were  tiring 
at  the  ivy.  The  impression  upon  their  minds  was  that  I 
was  still  hiding  there ;  but  I  had  escaped — 1  was  free, 
and,  al^er  running  much  farther,  my  limbs  at  length  failed 
me,  and  I  sank  down,  utterly  exhausted,  to  the  eartit 

"  It  so  happened  tlial  chance  had  guided  my  footsteps 
to  a  large  wocd  or  for-jst  that  was  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  tue  [irison. 

"  I  had  penetrated  into  its  recesses  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  my  strength  failed  me,  and  therefore  ihere 
appealed  to  be  every  probability  of  my  being  in  safety. 

"  I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  this  prostrate  condition. 

"  At  iengtli,  nowever,  my  strength  returned  to  me,  and 
I  arose. 

"During  the  remainder  of  that  night,  1  continued  to 
make  my  way  through  the  forest  as  well  as  1  could  in  a 
straight  line,  though  whether  I  did  this  or  not  1  know 
not. 

"Of  my  enemies  1  heard  nothing.  . 

"As  morning  approached,  1  grow  very  cold  and  vei"y 
hungry,  yet  whore  to  obtain  food  or  shelter  1  knew 
not. 

"  As  for  money,  I  had  not  a  farthing  ;  for  when  I  was 
taken  prisoner,  the  officers  deprived  me  not  only  of  the 
wealth  belonging  to  the  astrologer,  but  of  my  own  as 
well. 

"  I  was,  too,  in  a  most  miserable  condition  as  regards 
apparel,  though  I  was  somewhat  cleansed  by  my  bath  in 
the  fosse. 

"  Towards  daybreak  I  sank  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
feeling  quite  spent. 

"  Before  I  had  remained  very  long  in  this  position, 
however,  I  heaid  a  slight — a  very  slight — sound.  It  was 
no  more  than  the  snapphig  of  a  twig,  and  might  have 
been  done  by  the  wind,  y«t  it  terrified  me  exceedingly. 
It  might  have  been  done  by  some  one  treading  upon  it — 
my  foes  might  be  at  hand. 

"  This  was  a  thought  that  served  to  rouse  up  what  little 
energy  I  had  left. 

"  I  must  conceal  jsyself.  I  ccuid  think  of  only  one 
mode  of  doing  this,  namely,  by  climbing  up  into  a  tree. 

"  The  one  bcueath  which  1  had  seated  myself  was 
large,  and  had  many  outspreading  branches,  among  which 
I  might  cerlainlj'  remain  undetected. 

"  I  had  great  difficulty,  though,  in  climbing  up,  for  I 
was  very  weak,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  too  large  for 
me  to  grasp,  but  at  length  I  got  hold  of  a  small  branch, 
and  drew  myself  up  by  its  aid. 

"  After  that,  farther  progress  was  easy. 

"  I  now  heard  a  footstep  approaching  distinctly  enough, 
and,  fearful  of  being  heard,  I  resolved  to  stop  where  I 
then  was,  although  1  would  fain  have  climbed  higher  into 
the  tree,  where  I  should  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  re- 
maining unseen. 

"  I  paused,  and  lucky  it  was  that  1  did  so,  for  the  rust-" 
ling  of  the  branches  might  have  betrayed  me. 

"It  was  now  gradually  growing  light,  and  my  eyes 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  darkness  that  1  was  able  to  see 
with  tolerable  ease  into  the  obscurity  around. 

"  Looking  down,  I  saw  a  man  emerge  from  a  kind  of 
thicket. 

"  He  was  all  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  I  saw  hi/n,  v.ij  a^ 
prehensions  vanished. 

"  He  was  not  one  of  my  enemies.  Ho  was  dressed  aa 
a  simple  citizen,  but  there  was  something  so  odd  in  all  his 
motions  that,  though  his  presence  did  not  concern  mo  in 
the  least  degree,  I  could  not  help  watching  everything  he 
did  with  the  keenest  interest  and  curiosity. 

"  He  seemed  to  shrink  every  now  aud  then  close  to  tlia 
eai"th,  as  though  he  feared  something,  aud  tried  to  cower 
oown  and  hide  himseli. 

"  With  trembling,  apprehensive  stops  he  would  i«»iiuie» 
a  titlle  way,  t'iien  pause  and  listeis. 

"I  was  convinced  by  his  manner  that  ho  would  do  me 
no  harm,  so  I  felt  quite  easy  and  content. 

"Directly  afterwards,  I  perceived  that  he  carried  under 
his  coat  some  bulky  and  heavy  object,  which  I  fauciW 
seemed  to  pull  him  down  towards  the  earth. 

" '  I  am  all  alone,'  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as 
though  the  sound  of  his  O'W*  voice  in  that  dreary  8oU- 
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Cede  would  hare  a  cheering  effect  and  inspire  liitn  witL 
courage — '  yes,  I  am  surely  all  alone !  I  have  reacheit 
this  spot  unseen !  No  eye  is  upon  me — no  one  will  g^ess 
my  secret !'  ^ 

"  He  stopped,  and  I  saw  him  wipe  the  perspiration  u-om 
'lis  face. 

"'It  "is  very  heavy,'  he  added,  'and  my  strength  is 
lore^y  tried  with  carrying  it  so  far.  Shall  1  go  father,  or 
stay  here?  Would  it  be  safe  about  this  spot?  Perhaps 
50 — perhaps  safer  than  in  many  other  places.  It's  getting 
iaylight,  too,  and  I  must  be  careful  to  depart  unseen.' 

"  You  may  imagine  that  these  words  stronely  roused 
Tiy  curiosity. 

"  Wliat  was  he  speaking  about  ? — what  did  he  intood 
io  do? 

"  I  felt  quite  excited  and  anxious,  for  I  fe.ared  that  ho 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  somewhere  else  in  the 
wood,  and  then  I  should  never  know  what  the  secret 
wai?. 

"  But^  continuing  to  observe  him,  I  saw  that  be  was 
coming  grftdu.iliy  lo  a  detennination. 

"'Yes,'  ho  said  a^aiu,  'this  spot  will  do  well — none 
3onld  be  better.  I  stall  know  it  again — I  shall  not  con- 
found it  with  any  other  place  in  the  forest.  That  is  a 
large  and  singular  old  tree.  I  could  tell  that  tree  from 
luy  other — I  could  not  mistake  it.  Yes,  that  tree  will 
answer  ray  purpose  Admirably.' 

"Hearing  these  words,  I  grew  rather  uneasy  again, 
and  the  more  so  as  I  foimd  that  the  tree  to  which  he 
alluded  was  certainly  the  one  in  which  I  was  concealed, 
for,  with  the  same  shrinking,  trembling  steps,  he  crept 
towards  it. 

"  Was  he  going  to  ascend  ? — was  he,  for  some  purpose 
or  other,  about  to  climb  into  the  tree  as  I  had  done  ? 

"  If  so,  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  me.  Not  that  I 
cared  particularly  for  the  man  himself,  for  I  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  but  he  could  have  spread  the 
alarm. 

"  It  was,  then,  with  something  that  deserves  a  stronger 
name  than  curiosity  that  I  riveted  my  ga^e  "^pon  him,  and 
watched  his  actions,  wondering  what  in  tie  world  it  was 
he  was  eboet  to  do,  and  what  effect  it  would  h&ve  upon 
my  fortunes. 


OIIAPTEE  rOLXXXVII. 

3LAtTDE  DirVAL  RELATES  HOW  HE  JIADE  A  MOST  FORTD- 
NATK  DISCOVERY  WHILE  CONCEALED  AMONG  THE 
BRANCHES   OF  THE   HUGE  TREE. 

"  It  kept  getting  lighter  and  lighter  every  moment,  and 
as  the  faint  grey  daylight  found  its  way  down  through 
the  tree-tops  on  the  ground,  I  was  able  to  see  the  singular 
being  with  much  greater  distinctness. 

"  As  he  came  closer,  the  conviction  crept  over  me  that 
I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before — that  his  form  was 
familiar  to  mo. 

"  As  yet,  I  had  not  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
face. 

"  When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  I  was 
hidden,  he  placed  the  heavy  object  he  was  carrying  in  his 
arms  upon  the  ground. 

"  Then  again  he  glanced  timidly  and  apprehensively 
around  him  and  listened. 

"  As  he  did  this,  he  happened  to  turn  his  countenance 
upwards.  The  view  1  obtained  of  it  was  transient  and 
fleeting,  yet  nevertheless  I  started  with  astonishment,  for 
I  recoguised  him.  He  was  my  old  friend,  Mazzai'oth^  tha 
astrologer. 

"  Two  things  puzzled  me  much — one  was  how  he  'vame 
to  be  there  ?  and  the  other,  how  on  earth  it  was  I  had  not 
recognised  him  earlier  ? 

"  1  was  not  so  soon  satisfied  upon  the  former  point,  oat, 
as  to  the  latter,  a  little  reflection  soon  served  to  set  me 
right 

'  The  astrologer  had  evidently  been  «  great  pains  to 
disguise  himself,  for  he  was  dressed  in  a  veiy  differeut 
manner  to  what  I  had  seen  him  before. 

"  Then  his  voice  was  rendered  so  trMnuIouo  and  shrill 
by  excitement  and  the  dread  of  being  seen  by  eome  or\h, 
that  the  tones  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  which  he  evA- 
ployed  when  I  first  entered  his  mystical  apartment. 

"  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  me  iu  a  heavy,  mono- 
(OBCQS,  sepiUchral  yoicd  which  I  knew  full  well  could 


be  easily  assumed,  and  which  I  felt  tolerably  c«rt»in  waa 
cot  his  genuine  one. 

"  The  start  I  gave  on  making  this  extraordinary  dis- 
covery caused  the  branches  of  the  tree  to  dash  together, 
and  the  sound,  trifling  as  it  was,  caucht  the  attentive  ears 
of  Mazzaroth.  '■■" 

'•  He  looked  up  scrutinizingly  into  the  tree  at  once,  and 
I  began  to  fear  I  should  be  found. 

"  Luckily,  the  foliage  was  very  dense,  and  concealed  me 
completely. 

"My  good  fortune  favoured  me  so  far  that  at  this  mo- 
ment a  rather  large-sized  bird  flew  with  a  screaming  crv 
oat  of  the  tree,  and  alighted  on  another. 

"  'It  was  only  a  bird,'  I  heard  the  astrologer  mutter  to 
feimself — '  only  d  bird!  And  yet  how  it  terrified  me!  1 
am  getting  foolish.  Iiet  me  make  haste  with  what  I  have 
to  do.' 

"  While  speaking,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  clasp- 
knife  with  a  huge  blade. 

*•  With  this  he  carefully  marked  out  and  cut  a  piece 
of  turf  rather  more  than  a  foot  square. 

"  Ho  used  the  utmost  caution  in  this  operation,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  raised  up  the  turf  whole  and  entire,  so 
that  when  he  replaced  it  no  one  could  tell  that  the  ground 
had  been  meddled  with. 

"  He  then  began,  by  the  aid  of  the  knife  and  his  hands, 
to  make  a  deep  hole. 

"While  he  was  tnus  engaged  he  kept  continually 
muttering  to  himself,  sometimes  so  indistinctly  that  I 
could  not  catch  a  syllable,  and  at  other  times  loud  enough 
for  me  to  overhear  him. 

"  I  strained  my  eyes  and  moved  about  as  much  as  I 
dared,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  catch  sight  of  the 
object  he  carried. 

"  He  had  placed  it  on  the  ground  in  such  a  position 
that  a  thick  branch  of  the  tree  intercepted  my  view 
of  it. 

"  Had  I  changed  my  position  ever  so  little  I  could  have 
seen  it ;  but  this  I  was  afraid  to  do,  so  I  remained  still. 

" '  Ten  thousand  curses !'  I  heard  him  say — '  ten 
thousand  curses  on  the  meddlesome  rascal  who  has  driven 
me  to  adopt  this  course,  and  who,  in  all  probaoility,  has 
ruined  my  business  in  the  future  !  Thank  goodness,  he 
is  a  prisoner,  and  if  my  utmost  efforts  «vill  go  for  any- 
thing, he  will  only  exchange  his  present  cell  for  a  place 
in  the  galleys !' 

"  I  felt  very  much  obliged  to  old  Mazzaroth,  of  coursej 
and  waited,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  httle  more  of  his 
delightful  conversation. 

"It  was  some  timy  before  I  heard  anything  again,  but 
at  last  he  said  : 

" '  Yes — yes,  depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  wisest  and 
best  course  I  could  pursue !  Now,  if  any  disturbance  is 
made  about  me  I  shall  be  able  to  fly  easily,  for  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  encumber  myself  with.  Here,  in  this 
leather  valise,  I  have  stowed  away  the  greater  part  of  my 
property.  No  one  will  find  it  here,  and  when  I  am  driven 
to  it,  what  so  easy  as  for  me  to  come  here  and  dig  it  up 
again  ?' 

"  He  now  rose  up,  having,  as  I  supposed,  made  the  hole 
deep  enough  to  answer  his  purpose. 

"  He  took  hold  of  the  object  I  was  so  anxious  to  behold, 
and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  indeed  a  strong  leather 
portmanteau,  such  as  people  frequently  oan-y  with 
lliom. 

"  The  hole  wa?.  /ist  large  enough,  and  so  he  dropped  it 
in,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the  bottom. 

"  Then  he  filled  in  the  earth  over  it,  taking  care  to 
flatten  it  do^v^l  as  tightly  as  he  could  with  his  hands. 

"  Then,  finally,  he  replaced  the  turf  he  had  so  carefully 
cut,  and  with  such  skill  did  he  perfonn  this  part  of  his 
task  that  it  would  indeed  have  required  a  keen  eye  to 
have  detected  any  difference  between  that  one  spot  and 
the  rest  of  the  grass  surrounding  it. 

"  When  ho  had  done  this  there  still  remained  a  quantity 
of  earth  upon  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  valise 
having  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity,  and  I 
watched  to  see  how  he  would  dispose  of  this. 

"  It  seemed  to  be  a  p<Mnt  requiring  deliberation,  for  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  finally  struck  his  breast,  as 
thoHgh  at  last  he  had  hit  upon  the  very  thing. 

-  He  took  up  two  handfuls  and  walked  away  to_  a  little 
diitauce,  then  flung  them  in  the  air,  scattering  tb» 
particles  as  much  as  possible. 
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"  In  this  way  ha  proceeded  until  be  had  picked  up 
evory  grain  of  eai  th. 

"Then  he  rubbed  his  handa  slowly  one  over  tne  other 
with  satisfaction,  and  no  doubt  he  firmly  believed  that  his 
treasure  was  quite  safe,  and  there  waa  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  anyone  would  discover  it;  and,  probably,  it 
would  have  bebn  perfectly  secure  but  for  the  singular 
accident  which  placed  me  in  my  present  position. 

"  Little  di  d  the  astrologer  think  that  there  w«s  one 
keeping  such  a  keen  watch  upon  all  his  movements  as  I 
was,  and  certainly  it  did  not  speak  well  as  a  proof  of  his 
skill  in  reading  the  stars. 

"  Of  that,  what  I  had  seen  had  been  enough  to  cotViBCe 
me  oefore  that  he  was  an  arrant  impostor  and  humbugi 

"  It  was  out  of  fear  of  being  some  day  discovered  in  fais 
mummeriftt  that  he  had  removed  all  his  wealth  and  buried 
it  in  the  earth. 

"  Although  his  task  was  over,  he  lingered  for  a  long 
while  around  the  spot,  as  though  loath  to  depart. 

"  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  pleasant  for  him  to  hffre 
remained  there  on  guard,  but  the  increasing  light  that 
was  shed  around  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  take  his 
departure. 

■• '  I  must  be  careful,'  he  said,  '  and  speedy,  or  I  shall  be 
obsei-ved  leaving  the  wood  !  One  more  glance  around — 
one  more  glance  to  fix  indelibly  upon  my  mind  the 
features  of  this  place,  and  I  will  be  gone!' 

"  For  at  least  a  moment  he  stood  perfectly  still,  gazing 
attentively  upon  the  tree,  and  noting  every  little  pecu- 
liarity there  was  about  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  it 
again. 

"Then,  with  slow,  shrinking  steps,  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"  He  soon  dis.ippeared  from  my  view  among  the  dense 
vegetation :  but  1  heard  him  forcing  his  way  through  the 
shrubs  for  some  time  after  he  was  lost  to  sight. 

"  I  remained  in  the  tree  for  a  long  time  sSter  this,  so  as 
to  give  llazzaroth  an  ample  opportunity  of  getting  away 
b<'*ore  I  showed  myself. 

"  At  length,  believing  I  had  "raited  long  enough,  I 
bcg.an  slowly  to  descend. 

"Just  as  I  was  about  to  drop  to  the  grcund,  however, 
I  heard  again  that  crashing  noise  among  th*>  trees  and 
underwood  which  betokened  the  approach  of  some 
one. 

"It  was  marvollous  to  behold  with  what  spaed  I 
drew  myself  up,  and  ensconced  myself  in  my  former 
«ituation. 

"  Then,  to  my  surprise — I  might  say  consternation — 
two  soldiers  made  their  appearance  in  the  little  space 
beneath. 

"  Here  they  stopped  and  glanced  around  them,  holding 
their  firelock?  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  discharge 
them  in  an  instant  if  they  saw  anything. 

"  They  spoke  in  French  ;  but,  as  I  was  as  familiar  with 
that  language  as  with  English,  I  could  easily  tell  every 
word  they  said. 

'' '  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  this  fellow  having  got 
into  the  wood.  How  could  he  do  so  when  we  were  keep- 
ing such  a  wat«h  all  along  the  edge  of  the  fo.sse  ?' 

"  '  How  indeed  ?'  rejoined  the  other.  '  But  I  have  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  comrade.' 

"  '  What  is  it .'' 

"  '  Why,  he  must  have  been  drowned.' 

"  '  I  shouldn't  wonder !' 

" '  You  Kiay  depend  that's  it,  comraku;.  He  m%ui 
manage  to  descend  by  the  ivy  into  the  vfift/r,  and  there 
he  would  be  drowned.' 

■' '  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Pierre,  Have  you  men- 
tioned that  idea  to  our  captain  ?' 

"  '  I  have ;  but  he  won't  listen  to  it — he  declares  he  must 
be  in  this  wood.* 

•' '  Well,  we  have  tramped  through  a  good  lot  of  it)  &nd 
we  have  seen  nothing  suspicious,  have  we  ?' 

"  '  Nothing  at  nil ;  and  1  don't  believe  *ny  ai  aoi  oom- 
panions  have,  or  we  should  have  heard  the  sign&L' 

"  '  Of  course  we  s'nould,  and——' 

"  'But  hark  ! — what's  that  ?' 

"  The  clear  mirsical  notes  of  a  bugle  rose  distinctly 
cpcn  the  morning  air. 

" '  They  have  caught  him — they  have  caught  him  i  __Aa ! 
Fo  you  see  yon  were  wrong,  I'ierrc,  and  the  captain's 
right  I  He  was  in  the  wood,  and  they  hare  caught 
hiaf 


"  '  So  much  the  better,  then  !'  cried  the  other.  '  Forward 
comrade!  You  know  that  when  we  hcaid  the  ougie 
sound  we  were  to  hasten  towards  the  spot  where  it  waa 
blo*rn !' 

"  '  All  right  I— come  on !' 

"  With  these  words,  the  two  soldiers  departed. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  descending  after  that. 

"' They  have  caught  Mazzaroth  I'  1  thought.  'They 
will  quickly  find  out  their  mistake  thougn,  and  renew  their 
search.' 

"  It  was  well  that  I  had  the  prudence  to  remain  where 
I  was,  for,  after  this,  several  soldiers  crossed  the  little  open 
space  hastily. 

"  They  were  evidently  making  full  speed  to  the  spot 
where  the  capture  had  taken  place. 

"  After  tliis  a  most  remarkable  silence  ensued. 

"  I  sat  perfectly  still,  making  myself  as  comfortable  as  1 
could. 

"  I  was  very  weak  and  faint  for  w.int  of  food,  for  a  lotig 
time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  partaken  of  any. 

"It  was  no  good  thinking  about  it,  however,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  had  wherewith  I  could  tsatisfy  my 
hunger. 

"Not  long  afterwards,  however,  I  discovered  that  the 
tree  which  had  found  me  such  an  excellent  hiding-piace 
was  chesnut. 

"  I  noticed  it  first  by  the  peculiar  shipe  of  the  leaves, 
then,  afterwards,  I  saw  several  nuts  hanging  to  the 
different  boughs. 

"  I  possessed  myself  of  a  great  many,  and  ate  them 
heartily. 

"  They  were  sweet  and  agreeable  to  taste,  and  although 
not  a  very  nutritious  meal,  still  it  .«erved  to  deaden  tiie 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  infused  fresh  strength  into  my 
exhausted  frame. 

"  And  so  the  day  passed  on  ;  but  I  met  with  no  fresh 
interruption  from  the  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXVIIi. 

CO-ACDB     DUVAL     HITS    UPON    AN      I.NGKNIOUS      PL.VS      FOJ^ 
GKTTINO  OUT  OF  FRANCE. 

"  I  WAITED  with  great  impatience  and  anxiety  for  night 
to  come,  !ind  as  soon  as  darkness  began  to  spread  it.seif 
uver  the  earth  I  again  commenced  to  descend  from  my 
place  of  refuge. 

"  I  did  so  with  tolerable  confidence,  for  many  hours 
had  elapsed  .'since  I  had  seen  anything  of  my  foos. 

"  Whether  they  had  made  such  an  egregious  mistake  a.<i 
to  imagine  Mazzaroth  was  the  prisnuer  who  had  e.-oapod 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  from  the  long  silence  that  had  pre- 
vailed, I  be^an  to  think  that  they  must  have  marched  him 
off  to  Paris. 

"  If  so,  then,  1  ought  to  have  rjuitted  the  wood  earlier. 

"It  was  no  good  speculating  upon  anything  oi  that 
kind,  however  ;  I  believed  I  should  be  much  safer,  and 
that  I  stood  a  much  bettor  chance  while  under  the  cover 
of  night. 

"  I  dixjpped  to  the  ground  easily,  and,  with  as  much  ease, 
fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  Mazzaroth  had  buried 
his  treasure. 

"  I  had  no  knife  or  instrument  of  that  kind  m  my 
possession,  for  the  officials  of  the  prison  had  taken  care 
to  empty  my  pockets  of  every  article  they  contained  ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  my  hands  alone  1  managed  to  raise  the  turf 
and  to  remove  the  soil  that  was  underneath  it. 

"  Then  I  seized  hold  of  the  portmanteau  by  the  handle 
and  drew  it  up. 

"It  was  small_  and  very  weighty,  and  this  made  m? 
conclude  that  Mazzaroth  must  havL'  exchanged  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  from  bank-notes  into  gold,  as  thf> 
latter  %7ould  be  less  likely  to  suffer  injury  by  remaining  in 
the  ground. 

"The  valise  was  an  ordinary-looking  one,  so  that  no 
suspicion  would  be  raised  in  the  breast  of  anyone  who 
saw  it,  without,  indeed,  tncy  oliservcil  its  weiglit. 

"  Not  without  some  trouble,  I  picked  up  a  large  number 
of  stones  and  other  objects,  with  which  I  'tilled  up  the 
space  that  had  been  occupied  with  the  port.mantpau. 

"  Then  I  covered  the  whole  with  the  soil,  patted  it 
down,  and  finally  placed  on  the  square  piece  of  turf. 

'"  There,' I  said.  'And  now,  when  Mazzaroth  conioai 
to  find  his  gold,  what  a  .surprise  will  be  in  store  for  him. 
He  aay  not  believe  in  th«  transmutation  of  stones  to  foM 
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^tmi  fae  sill  be  forced  to  beiieve  that  his  gold  has 
changed  into  stt-r-es !' 

"  With  this  reflecifcia,  I  carefully  removed  all  the  dirt 
from  the  outside  of  the  portmanteau,  and,  taking  it  up  by 
the  handle,  cautiously  etepi)ed  forward. 

"  I  was  very  muck  in  doubt  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  emerge  from  the  wood  unseen. 

"  From  what  I  had  overheard  the  soldiers  say,  it  was 
qvita  evident  their  leader  suspected  my  presence  some- 
wliere  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  placing  his  men  at  short  dis- 
tances all  round  the  borders. 

"  For  greater  safety's  sake,  I  resolved  to  aosume  that 
such  was  the  case — no  harm  could  come  of  a  little  extra 
precaation,  but  most  likely  a  great  deal  of  good. 

"At  every  few  steps  I  stopped  and  listened;  and 
although  I  did  not  on  any  occasion  hear  on*  alarming 
sound,  I  did  not  abat«  my  caution. 
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"  lu  a  very  little  while  I  perceived  the  trees  grow 
thinner  and  smaller,  which  told  me  that  I  was  approadi- 
ing  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"  Upon  the  events  of  the  next  few  momenta  everything 
depended.  u  li  j 

"I  crept  forward  for  some  distance,  and  then  naltea 
underneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree. 

"From  this  point  I  took  a  good  view  all  around  me,  aa 
well  as  the  darkness  would  permit. 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  my  foes,  however,  nor  did  I  hear  a 
sound  to  indicate  that  they  were  keeping  guard. 

"  I  advanced  to  another  tree  and  remained  bemeath  that, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  until  the  open  country  was 
gained.  ,  ^ 

«It  seemed  pretty  clear  that  my  fears  wer«  jproana- 

"After  going  for  some  distano©  farther,  aad  etili  m 
eatety^  I  otuna  to  the  high-road. 
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•'  I  did  not  venture  ta  travel  slong  this,  but  followed 
tts  coursp,  coiicealiug  myself  as  •well  as  I  cculd  by  ibe 
iroes  aud  fences. 

"  All  that  night  I  e/nntjaea  to  wafk. 

"1  hail,  as  I  iiiiagiubd,  many  narrow  escapes  ot  detec- 
tion— liut  r  was  lucky  enough  to  avoid  thom  all;  aud 
every  mile  I  weut  iucreast-d  lay  courage  £u  a  yery  ^Ltiatt 
Uegruo. 

"  Olio  fixed  purpose  Yiad  settled  Itself  in  my  mind — that 
was  to  get  out  of  Frauco  as  qiiifUly  as  possible. 

"  liiiw  this  was  to  be  achirved  1  had  really  th^n  k^ 
Idea,  but  trust*-'i  to  the  current  of  events,  h(>|iii!g  that  iii 
a  while  soinelhing  would  turn  up  to  tiiy  advantage. 

"I  knew  he'v  rigidly  all  the  reg'.ilations  with  lespcct  to 
passports  wure  cnforccil,  and  \ni\v  uitiiculi  it  was  to  p.os:- 
trun)  one  place  to  another,  or  leave  the  country  euber 
by  laud  or  water  without  thia  necessary  docuiueut,  aad 
where  was  I  to  obtain  one? 

"After  a  lengthened  aitenipt  to  come  to  sotno  conclu- 
sion upon  this  point,  1  was  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt 
in  sheer  despair. 

"  1  came  at  length  upon  a  small  inn,  or  auberge,  as  they 
are  called. 

"'Surely,'  thought  L  'after  the  bpae  of  such  a  little 
time  the  people  in  this  cut-of-the-way  place  cannot  have 
heard  anything  about  nie,  aor  is  there  the  least  fear  that  1 
shall  be  recognised.     At  any  rate.  Til  run  the  risk.' 

"  1  was  moved  to  <lo  this  in  consecjueuce  of  n:y  fatigue 
and  exhiiustion  for  want  of  proper  food. 

"  In  this  place  I  could  beyoud  a  doubt  procure  both 
rest  and  refre&bment. 

"Whether   I  should  be  safe  or  not  wa.s  a.i»/tl.er  matter. 

"1  w;i,H  surpriseiL  upon  a  nearer  aipprt)acli,  ti  see  the 
inn  open  so  early  ;  but  i  walked  boldly  up  to  the  front 
door,  and  entering,  asked  whether  1  could  have  a  private 
room  aiid  a  meal. 

"1  was  an^we^ed  in  the  affirmative;  and  not  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  tlu^se  details,  I  will  merely  tell  you  thai 
my  appearance  excited  no  snspiciou,  but  1  ate  heartily, 
Bud  defiayed  all  expenses  from  the  portmanteau. 

"  1  paid  so  liberally  that  the  landlord  was  obsequlotis- 
CeS3  itself. 

■  t  told  him  1  desired  to  rest,  and  was  forthwita  shown 
into  a  bwl-room. 

■ "  Here  I  slept  for  several  hour.'? — in  fact,  tuitil  just 
about  sunset. 

"  I  was  then  awoke  by  hearing  an  anusuol  kind  of  com- 
motion in  front  of  the  inn. 

"  Everything  that  occurred  of  this  kind  I  considered 
Important  to  myself,  therefore  I  hastened  to  the  window 
and  pei'ped  out,  taking  ..are  to  conceal  myself  as  m.>cb  as 


••1  then  saw  tliat  a  very  handsome  travelling  carriage 
had  stopped  iu  front  t)f  the  inn. 

"The  inmates  were  treated  in  the  most  di.stinp^iushed 
manner  by  the  landlord,  and  ushered  into  the  best  room 
he  ha<i  with  a  thousand  bows  and  servile  gesticulations. 

"  Looking  farther,  i  perceived  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
page. 

"  It  was  in  order  that  the  horses  attached  to  the  car- 
riage might  1)6  cl)ang«(L 

"  The  travellers  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  partake  of  some  refreshment. 

"While  1  was  gazing  upon  this  scene,  ai^t'.  wocderii.^ 
how  I  could  turn  it  to  my  advantage,  1  heai'd  Ihs  clatter- 
ing of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  roail 

"I  watched  to  see  who  t.iiis  new-comer  could  be,  and 
presently  saw  a  man — boote<l  and  spurreii,  and  carrjing  a 
kind  ol  large  wallet  by  a  belt  sU'apped  over  his  shoulder 
■—come  in  sight. 

"  lie  stop{j.'d  in  'ront  of  the  inn,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
called  for  somethiiig  to  drink. 

"  Ho  t'neu  took  from  the  wallet  I  havo  mentii«f»«.  a 
nrush  and  some  bills,  which  with  great  iiidu.-try  ai/d 
esp'ditiou  h«  procei-ded  to  paste  up  about  various  ^art> 
t'f  the  premises  wLiere  they  would  be  mo.-^t,  fjouspi- 
ctious. 

"  •  watched  ot'ery  one  of  hia  movementa  ■with  eager 
raterest ;  PliO  tliough  1  was  too  tar  off  too  make  out  a 
single  letter,  yet  1  felt  certain  that  those  bills .  refexTed  to 
my  escape. 

" '  I  must  make  haste  and  get  over  to  England,'  I 
thought,  'or  I  shall  bo  too  late.  What  stratagem  can  ! 
%dopt,  and  how  «"an  it  be  done  ?' 


"  1  wafl  divertecl  from  these  questions  by  a  reflec*ioi 
that  crossed  my  mind. 

"  '  Uo'!^  very  odd  !'  I  eaid,  'that  Jfazzaroth's  prophecies 
should  come  so  near  the  truth.  Whv,  here  am  1,  in 
po.-sessioii  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  he  said  I  should 
be ;  1  have  had  a  narrow  enough  escape  of  my  life,  good- 
ness knows  !  I  am  now  puzzling  luy  brains  aud  endea- 
vouring to  liud  a  means  by  which  1  can  reach  England. 
I  suppi^se  when  1  get  there,  the  only  thing  to  reinain  to 
be  ac<;uniplishcd  will  be  my  taking  to  the  highway  !' 

"  It  was  not  Wonderful  that  I  should  think  of  this,  for 
I  never  forgot  my  uncle  and  namo.ikc,  aud  the  many 
achievements  1  had  heard  ['elated  of  him. 

"  At  lii^l,  all  iu  a  momeat,  a  lucky  lii"'ght  occurred  to 
me. 

"  I  believe  that  is  how  the  best  things  »<e  thought  of— 
certainly  it  w;us  so  in  ir.y  ca.se. 

"1  brushed  my  clothes,  a.d  made  myself  look  as  decent 
as  I  could,  then  lelt  my  chamber  aud  tuade  my  way  to  the 
front  i.>f  the  inn. 

"  I  felt  impelled  by  a  resistless  curiosity  to  reafi  one  of 
the  bills.  1  fell  i  could  not  set  about  any  plan  until  1  had 
do;ie  so. 

"  There  were  several  about,  so  it  did  not  give  me  much 
trouble  to  select  one. 

'•  1  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  stables,  on  the  gate- 
post of  which  one  of  the  bills  had  been  stur'^. 

"As  1  esjiecied  it  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
live  hundred  francs  to  anyone  who  would  Ciiplure  me  and 
Laud  mo  over  to  the  authoiities. 

"  Thi.>  was  followed  by  a  very  good  description  cf  my 
personal  appearance. 

"  At  the  foot,  a  further  reward  of  one  thousand  francs 
was  otiered  to  anyone  who  would  give  such  infonnatiou 
to  the  otlicers  of  police  as  would  lead  to  my  apprehen- 
sion. 

'•  WTiile  I  was  engaged  in  reading  this  very  interesting 
document,  some  one  walked  towards  me. 

*'  1  turned  my  head  to  see  who  it  was,  and  to  my  very 
great  satisfaction  perceived  it  was  one  of  the  servants 
attached  to  the  carriage. 

"  He  was  the  footman.    He  sp-ike  to  me  in  French. 

"  'Can  you  read  that  ?'  he  asked. 

"  '  I  can,'  was  the  reply. 

"'Well,  I  wish  I  could,'  he  answered;  *but  I  nevei 
learned  reading,  more's  the  pity.  That  man  told  me  it 
was  sometliiug  about  a  fellow  that  had  escaped  from 
prison.' 

"'Yes,'  I  said,  'so  it  is,  and  the  Government  offere 
two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  for  his  capture.' 

"  Tbi<  footman  drew  a  long  breath. 

" '  What  a  heap  of  money  !'  he  said, 

"  '  Very  true,'  1  answered;  'it  would  be  WQCth  having 
if  it  only  had  to  be  divided  among  two.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

"  '  Should  you  Iik«  to  have  half  a  sliare  in  \XT 

» '  Me  r 

" '  Yea,  you.' 

"  •  Half  a  share  in  two  thousand  five  hundred  fnuioii  ?' 

" '  Exactly  so.' 

"  '  Don't  ask  me !     The  pity  is  it  can't  be  done.' 

"  '  But  I  believe  it  can,'  1  answered. 

'"Do  you?' 

"  '  Yes ;  for,  as  I  was  coming  along  towards  the  inn^  1 
saw  a  man  whose  appearance  exactly  corresponded  WJtb 
the  description  that  is  given  here.' 

"  '  Did  you  though  ?' 

'"Yes  1  did,  1  can  assure  yoc.  I  thought  he  looked 
raihei  strange  and  frightened,  and  beseemed  very  anxious 
to  get  o^X  ol  niy  way.  i  watched  where  he  went  to.  He 
walked  into  that  little  wood  yonder.' 

"  •  Why  t'idn't  you  follow  him  ?' 

"  '  I  ha<l  Lo  reason  to  do  so  then,'  I  replied  ;  'but  ae  ft  is 
only  A  .iliort  time  ago,  no  diiubt  he  is  tinve  r-till.  I  should 
not  like  f^  grrfjiple  with  him  single-handed,  for  he  seemed 
a  puwei'ful  fellow;  but  if  you  like  to  assist,  we  will  go 
into  the  Wood  together,  maJce  him  prisoner,  aud  share  tne 
reward  between  US.' 

"  '  1  have  half  a  mind  to  trv.' 

"  '  Have  a  whole  mind,'  said  I,  '  for  I  am  most  a::;xloiia 
for  your  assistance,  you  look  so  strong  and  so  well  able  to 
cope  v.'ilh  him.  How  long  is  the-  carriage  going  to  stay 
here?' 

"  '  Probably  an  hour  locgor. 
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"•That  wiU  be  plenty  of  time  foi  ns,  then,'  1  said; 
we  could  tramp  througn  evory  bit  ol  Jhat  lli"t!o  coppica 
in  the  time,  and  ii  he  is  there  we  cannot  fall  to  ^id  biia. 
Will  you  oonie  ?' 

" '  I  will,'  answered  the  tootman  ;  '  but  I'll  jvsl  Sijeab  to 
faquea,  the  ooactiUAa,  QrBt.' 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXIX. 

SOME  CONSTEnNATION    IS    EXCITED    BY    THE    DISAPPKAB- 
A>CE  OF  JOSEPH,  THE  DUC'S  FOOTM.V?. 

"'Stop  a  mompnt,'  said  I.     'Don't  you  breathe  a  sicj--^ 
word  to  liini  about  theeypedition  we  an;  goiug  upon.' 

"  'Oh,  trust  til*'  for  tliai !'  wad  til''-  reply.  '  I  dou't  waiit 
to  have  the  reward  divided  into  three  portions.* 

" '  Nor  !  eifiier.' 

" '  ill  jnsi  tell  him  I  sliall  be  absent  for  a  little  whUe, 
and  tliut  I  tilmll  soon  return.' 

••  'Oh,  do  that  by  all  means.' 

•'"i  hefiintnian  <nd  so,  and,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Iho  coachman,  off  we  both  started  towanls  (he  wood. 

" '  W  liat's  that  you're  carrying  in  your  baud  ?'  said  the 
footman,  when  we  had  gone  a  little  way. 

"'Only  a  travelling  valise,'  1  answered. 

'"Why  didn't  you  leave  it  at  the  inu  ?' 

"•Oh,  1  don't  know.  I  am  so  much  iii  tbo  luibit  of 
carrying  itabo«t  with  me,  that  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought; 
it's  not  very  heavy,  for  i  m  not  troubled  with  much  wai-d- 
robe.' 

"  Shortly  after  this  we  entered  the  little  wood. 

"'Now,  said  I,  'keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides,  and 
I  will  do  the  same.  The  moment  you  catch  sight  of  any- 
thing suspicious  let  me  know.  We  must  make  a  bold 
rush  upon  him,  and  overpower  him  at  once ;  that  will 
give  us  the  best  chance  of  effecting  his  capture.' 

'"All  right;  you  may  depend  upon  me.  I  will  back 
you  up  in  everything;  but  half  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  is  not  to  be  earned  every  day.' 

•'To  this  I  assented. 

"  I  led  the  wny  right  into  the  centre  of  the  wood. 

"No  doubt  you  can  guess  what  was  my  oojcct  in  thns 
decoying  the  footman  away. 

"  I  was  r.urprised  that  he  should  have  fallen  so  cr'^'ly 
Into  the  trap,  or  have  been  such  a  numbskull  to  think  that 
a  coujile  of  nnarnied  men  like  we  were  should  be  able  to 
captui'e  such  a  desperate  character  as  1  was  represented  to 
be. 

" '  I  don't  see  anything  of  him,'  he  said,  at  length,  in  a 
somewhat  disappointed  tone. 

'"Oh,  don't  despair  yet,'  I  replied.  ' I'll  give  you  my 
word  you  shall  see  hiiu  before  you  leave  the  wood.' 

"*  How  can  you  give  roe  such  an  assurance  as  that?' 

"'  Easily  enough,  for  I  am  Claude  Duval  myself,  and  I 
have  brought  you  here  into  this  wood  in  order  to  «!Qmpel 
you  to  assist  me  to  escape.' 

"  The  look  of  blank  astonishment  and  terror  that  came 
over  the  footrjan's  countenance  upon  hearing  this  an- 
nouncement was  really  quite  a  sight  to  see,  and  I  w»s  half 
inclined  to  laugh  aloud,  and  I  only  restrained  mytelf  be- 
cause I  thought  he  might  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  only  jesting. 

"'Now,'  1  said,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  'I  am  a 
desperate  man,  and  don't  care  a  straw  what  I  do  in  order 
to  escape,  so  vou  had  belter  not  resist,  but  give  in  quietly. 
You  can't  help  yourself.' 

"  'Spare  my  life !'  he  gasped  out,  at  bngth — 'spare  my 
dfe,  and  do  anything  else  witli  me  that  you  like!' 

"  'I  will  spare  your  life,'  1  said,  'never  fear  for  that;  I 
am  not  the  kind  of  man  to  murder  anyone  in  cold  Wood. 
Just  obey  me,  and  you  will  find  that  you  wV'.  oonia  to 
little  harm.' 

" 'What  must  1  do?' 

"'Strip  off  your  clothes  Quick— every  Oiioof  them 
—and  give  me  your  papers!' 

"  'Oh,  mercy —mercy  !    What  shall  I  do /' 

" '  Why,  do  as  I  teU  yon,'  I  responded,  'or  it  will  ha  Che 
worse  for  yon !' 

"  The  footman  could  not  make  out  what  my  Intenllons 
were,  but  he  stripped  off  his  apparel,  leaving  everything 
tn  the  pocketis  undisturbed.. 

There,'  I  said,  a3  I  also  stripped  ott  myclothesi,  'yoa 
*A5  snt  those  on  if  you  like.    I  gi?<»  yon  yo'or  ch<?ic«. 


" '  No,  I  would  rather  not,'  he  said ;  '  thoy  will  get  me 
Into  trouble.' 

"  '  Very  likely,'  I  replied,  as  I  hastily  assumed  his  attirel 
'And  now  I  must  make  sure  of  your  silence  and  non» 
interfereLce ' 

"  With  these  words,  I  tore  up  my  ceat  into  two  pieces, 
and  bound  Lis  arms  and  legs  with  them 

•' '  Now,'  I  said,  '  there  you  are,  and  j'ou  will  come  to  no 
further  harm  through  nie.  1  am  sorry  to  treat  you  so,  but 
necessity  drove  ma  to  it.  You  will  lose  a  good  phice,  I 
have  no  doubt;  but,  you  see;,  I  am  not  ungenerous  1  will 
m,^'-e  you  some  retuia  for  it.  You  see  that  laxgs  etoua,  do 
you  not. 

"He  nodded. 

"  '  Well,  then,  look  here.' 

"I  opened  tny  pormiauteaii,  ftnd,  putting  in  my  band, 
drew  out  a  great  many  gold  pioceri,  which  I  placed  upo2 
the  ground,  and  then  rolled  the  stone  over  tlieui. 

"  'There,'  I  said,  'that  will  \y?  some  recompense  for  the 
inconvenience  you  have  sutTered.  It  will  be  your  own 
fHiili  if  you  say  a  word  about  it  when  you  are  released 
from  your  present  position.  If  you  are  released,  you  can 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  roll  the  stone  away  and 
take  the  money.  You  are  heartily  welcome  to 
it.' 

"  With  these  words,  I  strode  away,  leaving  him  to  make 
the  best  ho  could  of  the  adventure. 

"  I  was  now  completely  transformed,  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  no  one  would  recognise  ma. 

"  My  disguise  I  considered,  nevertheless,  was  not  quite 
complete,  and,  as  I  had  yet  some  time  before  me,  I  resolved 
to  perfect,  it  as  much  as  possible. 

*  I'resently  1  came  to  a  little  pool  in  the  wood,  which  I 
had  previously  noticed. 

"Its  surfa<;e  was  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  reflecting  power. 

"  Using  this  as  a  looking-glass,  1  proceeded  to  make  still 
further  changes  in  my  dress,  endeavouring  to  put  on  is 
every  respect  the  a[)pearance  of  the  footman. 

"  ft  was  lucky  it  was  dark,  for,  on  my  return,  ths 
change  might  have  been  discovered. 

"  I  walked  to  the  inn  when  all  my  preparations  were 
complete,  au'l  saw  that  I  was  only  just  in  time. 

"The  people  were  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
footman.  The  travellers  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
carriage,  the  driver  was  seated  on  the  box,  and  they  were 
only  waiting  for    me. 

"1  ran  hastily  forward,  and  with  great  agility  sprang 
up  on  1.U  the  foL)lb(>ard. 

"  '  You'll  (5et  into  a  row,  Joseph,'  said  the  coachman 
♦o  mo,  as  he  whipped  his  horses  and  set  the  carriage  in 
motion.  'The  duo  has  been  waiting  quite  five 
minutes.' 

" '  All  right,  Jaques,'  I  rcsnonded,  imitating  the  voice 
of  the  real  footman  as  well  as  1  could — 'all  right.' 

"  He  saifl  no  more,  and  I  began  to  speculate  &s  to  the 
result  of  this  adventure. 

"  I  had  now  entered  on  qnite  a  new  line  of  life.  . 

"  I  noticed  that  to  the  back  of  the  carriage  a  quantity 
of  luggage  had  been  strapped,  so,  alon;»  with  this  1  placed 
my  portmanteau,  imagiuiug  it  would  therefore  escape 
notice. 

"  I  wondered  what  duo  it  could  be  iu  tho  carriage; 
and  regretted  very  much  that  I  had  left  Joseph  so  preci- 
pitately as  not  to  make  such  important  inquiries  cf 
him. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  this  now,  however,  and  I  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  ;ny  position,  ana 
rely  on  my  wits.  . 

"  We  continued  to  travel  on  at  great  speed  during  the 
remai.-ider  of  the  night. 

"  I  felt  in  the  various  pockets,  and  in  one  of  them  found 
a  foMed  paper  Qo 

'  This  i  opened,  and  tried  to  read,  but  could  not  in 
conspquet,"^  of  the  darkness. 

"  I  imagined  it  was  a  passport. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  I  set  myself  to  work  opaa 
this  task,  and  found  mv  conjectures   verifled. 

*-  It  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Lagard^re, 
servant  to  the  Due  de  Ledrolles. 

"This  was  important  knowledge  indeed. 

"  We  stopped  once  or  t  wicc  to  change  horses,  but  thi* 
was  doc?  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  tjavellers  did  not 
alight 
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''  Early  on  the  next  day  we  reached  Boulogne,  from 
which  port  they  intended  to  embark  for  England. 

"It  is  wonderful  how  the  nobility  manage  to  have 
everything  arranged  for  them,  and  so  spare  thpn.^.,  '*'j 
trouble.  < 

"  Had  tbey  Iteen  less  important  mdividuals  aboTti.  ;o 
make  the  journey,  there  would  have  been  no  end  of  trouble 
with  custom-house  oCBcials  and  the  like ;  but  the  intelli- 
conce  of  their  arrival  reached  there  beforehand,  and  flvory 
pains  had  been  taken  to  avoid  delay. 

"  I  wondered  greatly  at  the  rapid  riite  of  speed  that  nad 
been  made  use  of,  but  soon  discovered  that  they  must  have 
got  behind  time,  for  the  vessel  was  waiting  cC'\y  to  take 
them  on  board. 

"  A  scene  of  indescribable  cor*'ision  and  bustia  then 
ensued. 

"  I  seized  hold  of  my  portmaiiw^au  and  auother  huge 
box  of  luggage,  and  by  merely  shouting  out  the  due's 
name  I  was  allowed  to  hasten  on  board. 

"  Great  promptitude  of  action  could  now  alone  save 
jie. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  change  that  had  been  effected 
would  soon  be  made  by  the  due  and  duchess,  or  some  of 
the  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  me  to 
retain  my  disguise. 

"  I  saw  an  opening  in  the  deck  of  the  ship,  through  which 
many  people  were  hurrying,  carrying  various  kinds  of 
luggage,  so  I  followed  their  example  and  descended  a 
steep  flight  of  steps. 

"Not  without  a  slight  misgiving  I  placed  my  valise 
containing  my  fortune  along  with  the  luggage. 

"  I  thes  crept  to  a  dark  part  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
and  secreted  myself. 

"  I  was  wondering  in  what  way  I  could  change  my 
appearance. 

"  The  livery  I  wore  was  a  very  plain  one,  and  I  thought 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  that  I  might  be  able  to 
modify  its  appearance  considerably. 

"  In  one  of  the  pockets  I  found  a  knife,  and  with  this  I 
cut  off  several  ornaments  from  the  livery,  and  also  about 
four  inches  of  the  skii't  of  the  coat. 

"  I  then  discovered  that  it  looked  quite  another  gar- 
ment. 

"  The  movement  of  the  vessel  now  told  mo  that  sne 
was  fairly  underweigh. 

"  I  felt  very  uneasy,  and  not  a  little  alarmed  at  my 
position.  Very  reasonably,  I  dreaded  detection,  but  I  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  great  security,  for  I  was  on  board 
an  English  ship. 

"  I  walked  up  on  the  deck,  and  seated  myself  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner. 

"  I  found  a  great  bustle  going  on,  and  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  learned  the  cause  of  it. 

"  The  greatest  consternation  was  excited  by  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  Joseph,  the  footman,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

"I  saw  the  coachman  surrounded  k/savcral  others, 
declaring  that  he  had  seen  Joseph  coma  on  board,  and  yet 
he  could  not  be  seen  anywhere. 

" '  Eely  upon  it,'  said  several,  '  he  must  by  some  chance 
or  other  have  been  left  behind.' 

"  But  the  coachman  persisted  in  his  statement,  ind  de- 
clared he  could  not  have  been  mistaken. 

"  And  now  fortune  favoured  me  in  a  most  unexampled 
manner. 

"  It  so  happened  that  an  Englishman  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  by  this  vessel,  and  Lad  actually 
booked  and  paid  for  his  place.  Something  or  other,  how- 
ever, had  occurred  to  detain  him,  and  he  did  not  come  on 
board ;  therefore,  the  steward  found  the  number  ^  nas- 
eengers  quite  correct.    Coming  up  to  me,  he  said : 

" '  Mr.  Brice,  I  presume  ?' 

" '  Yes,'  I  returned,  boldly,  speaking  in  English,  '  that  is 
my  name.' 

"  '  I  thought  so,'  he  said,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  '  be- 
cause you  see  your  name  happens  to  be  the  very  last  on 
my  list.  I  have  been  round  to  all  the  other  passengers,  eo 
it  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  your  ntune 
must  be  Brice.' 

"'Just  so,' I  answered,  drawing  a  very  long  breath  at 
the  occurrence  of  this  most  providential  accident.  '  Take 
fiiat,'  I  added,  '  and  get  something  to  drink  my  health.' 


CHAPTER  DOXO. 

Cr^UDE  DUVAL   HAS  SOJEE   EXPERIENCE    IN    LONDON   LIFR 

"  I  GAVE  hira  some  money  as  I  spoke,  and  he  left  me. 

"  Not  to  linger  over  this  part  of  my  story,  however,  I 
will  just  say  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  address  I 
managed  to  pass  the  inspection  of  the  custom-house 
officials,  and  shortly  Afterwai'ds  found  myself  in  London. 

"  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  English  metropolis ; 
and  as  I  looked  upon  the  astrologer's  treasure  ae  inex- 
haustible, I  set  to  work  to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly. 

"  I  took  handsome  furnished  apartments  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  city,  and  engaged  a  valet  to  attend 
upon  me. 

"  I  then  commenced  to  lead  the  life  ot  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  repaired  to  the  most  freqiiented  places,  and  as  1 
seemed  to  possess  unlimited  supplies  of  money,  I  quickly 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  butterfly  friends. 

"  I  was  young,  and  excessivaly  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
amusement. 

"  I  plunged  into  every  species  of  dissipation,  and  soon 
became  quite  awioted  chai-acter  about  the  West  End 

"  But  my  expenses  were  prodigious,  and  day  by  day  my 
stock  of  money  diminished,  not  slowly,  but  with  alarming 
rapidity. 

"  The  end  of  it  must  soon  come  I  felt  quite  sure,  and 
what  to  do  when  it  was  gone  I  really  had  no  notion. 

"Sometimes  the  prophecies  that  old  Mazzaroth  had 
made  oscurred  to  me. 

"  Was  I  really  fated  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  my  uncle  ? 

"  There  were  many  things  more  unlikely,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  I  should  shortly  have  to  make  up  my  mind. 

"  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  young  men  like  my- 
self to  replenish  their  purses  in  such  a  fashion. 

"  At  many  a  convivial  meeting  I  have  heard  even  the 
sons  of  peers  boasting  of  their  successes  on  the  high- 
way. 

"  At  times,  however,  we  fonnd  ourselves  at  a  loss  for 
some  new  diversion — we  seemed  to  exhaust  every  source 
of  pleasure,  and  one  who  thought  of  anything  fresh  was 
looked  upon  as  a  benefactor. 

"  One  night,  as  my  stock  of  money  was  all  but  ex- 
hausted— when,  indeed,  another  day's  extravagance  and 
riot  would  quite  clear  my  purse — a  party  of  about  twenty 
of  us  were  seated  in  a  coSee-house  that  was  our  greai 
resort. 

" '  (Jome !'  said  one,  '  the  night  is  only  just  beginning— 
what  are  we  to  do  with  oui'selves  ?  Wno  can  devise  a 
fresh  pastime  ?' 

" '  I  have  a  thought !'  said  one,  somewhat  hesitatingly. 

" '  Then  speak  out,  my  Lord  Mouldon !  It  is  wonder- 
ful for  you  to  have  an  original  idea — let  us  know  what  it 
is.' 

"  '  Nothing  very  original,'  lisped  the  young  nobleman, 
'  but  a  very  good  notion  nevertheless.' 

"'Well,  what  is  it?' 

" '  Of  course  you  all  recollect  the  Mohocks  who  played 
such  pranks  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  making  the  whole 
city  ring  with  their  exploits?' 

" '  Yes,  yes — of  course  we  khow  all  about  them !  What 
capital  fun  they  had  with  Dean  Swift.' 

"  '  Well,  then,'  said  young  Lord  Mouldon,  '  let  us  to- 
night turn  Mohocks — let  us  scour  the  city  round,  and  by 
to-morrow  there  will  be  such  a  commotion  as  was  never 
known  before.' 

"  This  proposal  was  received  with  vociferous  acclama- 
tion— it  jumped  entirely  with  their  inclinations,  and  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  anxious  to  emulate  or  even 
exceed  the  acts  of  daring  and  barbarity  ascribed  to  that 
band  of  young  bloods,  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  made 
themselves  the  terror  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

" '  Come !'  they  cried — '  one  more  giass  or  wine,  and  then 
V76  will  begin  our  expedition !' 

"  I  was  willing  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme  for  a 
night's  diversion.  I  was  as  careless  and  as  reckless  as  the 
best  of  them,  so,  having  drained  our  glasses,  we  placed 
our  swords  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  and,  in  a  dense 
throng,  sallied  out  into  the  silent  streets. 

"By  common  consent,  Lord  Mouldon  was  allowed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  since  he  had  been  the  first  to 
suggest  it. 

" '  Come  on !'  he  eaid,  waving  his  rapier  in  the  air— 
'  come  on,  Mohocks  I — shout  1    Now  then,  all  together  1' 
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"We  obeyed,  and  such  a  wild,  discordant  yell  as  came 
from  our  united  lips  had  certainly  never  startled  the 
streets  of  London  since  the  time  of  the  vpritable 
Mohocks. 

" '  Come  on  !'  shouted  the  leader — '  come  od  .  l  eeo  * 
man  yonder — we'll  begin  our  sport  with  him !  Aha  !  we'll 
treat  him  in  true  Mohock  fashioc  " 

"  I  should  explain  to  you,  my  comrades,'  said  Claude 
Dural,  "  that  I  had  only  heard  of  the  Mohocks  incidentally, 
and  scarcely  knew  %vhat  deeds  they  performed,  I  imagined 
they  were  similar  to  those  we  had  of teii  played  b*fore — 
such  as  obliterating  signboards,  changing  them,  or  taking 
them  down  and  carrying  them  awa^  to  distant  p&rts  of  the 
city. 

"  All  these  feats  we  had  performaa  over  and  OTer  again, 
and  with  great  relish. 

"  I  imagined  though,  that  I  was  the  only  one  that  did 
not  perfectly  understand  Lord  Mouidon  when  he  spoke 
about  treating  the  stranger  in  Mohock  fashioa. 

"  With  a  wild  whoop,  thoy  all  rushed  forward,  and 
Defore  the  late- wayfarer  could  understand  what  was  amiss, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  dense  throng. 

"I  looked  on  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and,  to  some 
extent,  imitated  the  actions  of  my  companions. 

"They  drew  their  swords  then  with  marvellous 
rapidity  and  stood  round  the  man  in  a  perfect  circle,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  points  of  the  rapiers  formed  a  circle 
also,  and  that  circle  was  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
circumference  of  the  man's  body. 

'"Now,  then,'  cried  Lord  Mouidon,  with  a  boisterous 
laugh,  '  whoever  finds  his  back  against  the  point  of  his 
rapier,  prick  it !' 

"  The  points  of  some  half-dozen  rapiers  instantly  pene- 
trated the  man's  back. 

"  With  a  yell  of  pain  and  rage,  and  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, he  turned  himself  round  to  escape  the  points  of  the 
swords,  but  in  doing  this,  he  only  exposed  his  back  to 
others,  who  did  not  scruple  to  serve  him  in  the  «^me 
way. 

"  Bewildered  and  terrified,  and  endeavouring  to  protect 
his  back  from  the  numerous  incisions  that  were  made  in 
it,  the  man  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top,  vainly 
entreating  mercy  and  forbearance  of  his  tormentors. 

"  It  was  capital  fun,  however,  and  they  all  enjoyed  it 
mightily,  nor  did  they  cease  until  the  man  sank,  giddy 
and  fainting,  upon  the  ground. 

"But  not  content  with  what  they  had  done,  some  called 
out: 

" '  Truss  him — truss  him  I  We  can't  leave  him  in  the 
road  like  he  is!' 

" '  Hurrah !'  was  the  response,  and  then,  with  marvellous 
dexterity,  the  stranspr's  cloak  was  torn  into  long  strips, 
with  which  he  was  oandaged  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
or,  I  should  say,  trussed,  for  in  a  very  singular  way  the 
steel  scabbard  of  his  sword  was  passed  through  his  elbows 
and  under  one  knee  in  su&h  a  manner  that,  while  lying 
tied  up  in  an  inconceivably  small  space,  he  could  be  raised 
and  carried  by  means  of  the  scabbard,  just  as  a  fowl  might 
be  carried  by  a  skewer  passed  through  it  when  about  to  be 
put  down  to  roast. 

" '  Now,  then,  where  shall  we  put  him  ?'  asH.<id  several 
voices,  and  upon  this  a  pause  ensued,  which  was  followed 
by  a  debate. 

"  I  must  confess  I  did  not  much  relish  this  adventure, 
though  I  did  not  like  to  interfere.  My  dissent  would  have 
been  nothing  against  their  unanimity,  and  events  would 
have  proceeded  just  the  same. 

"  I  deeply  conmiiscrated  the  stranger,  although  I  was 
powerless  to  assist  him. 

" '  Let  us  hang  him  up  where  that  signboard  n«»w 
swings,'  was  the  proposal  of  some  one. 

"  1  he  words  were  followed  by  a  scream  of  clelight. 

"Just  opposite  to  where  we  stood  was  a  public-house 
from  which  an  arm  of  wood  was  extended  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  from  this  swung  a  ponderous  sign. 

"  There  was  a  little  diCBculiy  in  reaching  this  objed, 
but  the  most  nimble  of  the  party  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

"  He  unhooked  the  signboard,  and,  in  order  not  to  make 
too  much  noise  prematurely  and  so  spoil  the  effect  of  their 
plan,  it  was  lowered  gently,  and  taken  hold  of  by  those 
who  stood  below. 

"  Then  a  piece  oi  njpt»  was  produced.  Where  it  came 
from  I  know  not,  out  suddenly  I  saw  one  with  it. 

"  This  was  passed  through  one  of  the  staples  in  tb© 


bar  of  wood  that  supported  the  sign,  and  one  end  was 
then  tied  very  securely  round  the  scabbard  of  the  sword, 

"  With  a  cry  of  delight,  the  young  men  drew  the  miser- 
able wretch  up  until  he  could  go  no  higher. 

"  Then  the  rope  was  secured,  and  there  he  nuug,  bawl< 
ing  and  crying  out  for  mercy  and  assisUngo. 

"  The  Mohocks,  as  they  styled  themselves,  responded  to 
his  supplications  only  by  derisive  cries,  and,  when  they 
hao  amused  themselves  sufficiently  with  this,  they  turned 
off  to  seek  some  other  diversion. 

"  At  the  comer  of  the  next  street,  vney  came  upon  • 
watchman's  box. 

"  '  CoiHn  the  Charley !'  sfwd  one  of  them.  '  Don't  make 
a  noise !     I'll  bet  a  hundred  he's  fast  asleep  inside !' 

"  By  coffining  a  Charley,  I  found  they  meant  rushing 
suddenly  upon  tho  watchman's  box  and  overturning  it,  so 
that  it  shoiUd  fall  with  violence  on  its  face. 

"  They  were  usually  heavy,  cumbersome  affairs,  so  that 
when  the  watchman  was  thus  laid  prostrate,  he  had  very 
little  chance  of  recovering  himself  again  without  assist- 
ance. 

"  Atjont  half  a  dozen  dashed  with  full  force  against  th« 
back  of  the  watchman's  box,  and  down  it  went  on  its  face 
with  a  terrific  crash. 

"  A  dismal,  smothered  yell  came  from  within,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  it,  the  Mohocks  burst  into -a  fit  of  loud 
laughter,  which  awakened  many  an  echo  in  the  deserted 
streets. 

"  '  Now,  then,*  they  cried,  '  on  again — on !' 

" '  Yes — yes !'  said  Lord  Mouidon.  '  Forward,  Mohocks 
— forward !  Yonder  goes  a  girl.  She  is  flying  from  us 
in  alarm.  Be  speedy,  and  we  shall  overtake  her;  then 
we  shall  have  rare  fun  indeed !' 

"With  another  wild  whoop,  which  was  sufficient  to 
strike  terror  into  any  breast,  the  Mohocks  sped  forward. 

"  I  ran  as  eagerly  and  as  swiftly  as  any  of  them — not 
that  I  was  anxious  to  participate  in  this  last  exploit,  but 
because  I  was  resolved  to  prevent  it. 

"  1  was  growing  less  and  less  pleased  with  their  amuse- 
ment, an<l,  whatever  might  be  the  cost,  I  determined  tc 
interpose  myself,  and  show  my  dislike  for  them. 

"  That  they  meditated  some  scoundrelly  outrage  upon 
the  girl  I  could  see  flitting  along  in  the  darkness  I  made 
quite  sure,  but  I  resolved  that,  if  I  had  stood  by  and  seen 
a  man  ill-treated,  I  would  not  do  so  when  a  female  was  in 
the  case,  for  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  defend  the  fair 
sex. 

"  No  one  seemed  to  notice  that  I  ran  with  such  increased 
rapidity,  and  that  I  managed  to  keep  on  a  level  with  Lord 
Moulton  himself,  who  had  hitherto  led  the  throng,  the 
others  following  a  few  paces  in  the  rear. 

"  Screaming  and  shrieking  for  aid,  the  young  girl  flew 
with  the  speed  of  a  fawn  along  the  street,  until  suddenly, 
in  her  blind  baste,  her  foot  struck  against  some  obstmc- 
tion,  and  she  foJl  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"Once — twio« — thrice  she  essayed  to  rise,  but  each 
time  she  failed. 

"  After  her  las4  attempt,  witii  a  cry  of  despair,  she  sank 
quite  down  upon  the  ground,  and  at  that  veiry  moment 
the  troop  of  Mohocks  reached  her. 


CHAPTER  DCXOI. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  FINDS   IT    EXPEDIENT  AND  NECESSABT  TO 
RUN  TIIB  RISK   OF  RETURNING  T»   FRANCE. 

"  Now  was  the  time  for  me  to  interfere. 

"  I  must  either  make  a  bold  stand  at  once,  or  else  allow 
that  girl  to  be  the  victim  of  their  barbarity. 

"  With  a  tremendous  bound,  I  sprang  forward,  and 
alighted  just  in  front  of  the  girl,  but  with  my  face  turned 
towards  Lord  Mouidon. 

"  I  had  my  sword  drawn,  and  held  it  before  me  in  a 
threatening  manner,  in  readiness  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. 

"The  young  nobleman  looked  upon  my  aggr^ssiv® 
action  with  surprise,  and  so  did  the  others. 

"  All  stopped. 

"'What's  the  meaning  of  this?'  asked  the  leader  o* 
the  Mohocks.     '  Are  you  mad  ?' 

" '  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not ;  and  it  would  be  more  reason- 
able for  me  to  ask  you  that  question  than  for  yoa  to  do 

80.' 

"  '  Insolent  dog !' 

"  '  Mind  what  you  say,  my  lord  !'  I  cried,  angrily.    '  I 
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tm  no  respecter  of  persons!  You  have  feasted  at  my 
table  many  a  time,  and  I  have  shaken  hands  with  you  in 
token  of  friendship,  but  now  I  place  myself  in  opposition 
to  you.' 

" '  But  why— for  what  ?' 

" '  That  is  tho  cause,'  I  answered,  porting  to  tee  £.'\rl, 
who  was  oumnioning  up  courage  to  rise.  '  I  have  « i'- 
nessed  what  you  have  done  to-uight  iu  imitati  -n  of  tn» 
Moho'".k8  with  the  greatest  disapprobation.  Hitherto'  1 
have  shrunk  from  interfering;  now,  how? vei,  as  yot  iri- 
tend  to  ill-upe  this  girl,  I  place  niy.'^elf  before  her  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  thosb  who  staud  beliind  who  have  any  spiirk 
cf  niauly  feeling  yet  reniaiuing  in  their  breasts,  will  at 
oace  place  thenit^elves  on  my  aide  an<l  defer.il  the  right.' 

"  Tlii-y  listened  to  my  speech  so  far  ia  siluiice. 

"  The  fact  was,  they  wero  astounded  at  hearing  m^  give 
fitterauce  to  such  sentiments. 

"  But,  with  a  cry  of  rafje,  they  rushed  forward,  saying  : 

"  '  Down  with  him— down  with  him  !  lie  is  a  traitor 
ftnd  a  coward  !' 

'' '  Llold !'  said  Lord  Mouldon,  rairing  his  hand.  '  I  am 
vour  leader  by  general  consent,  and  you  must  oboy  m«* 
Be  e.fill  1* 

"  Thwy  paused  irresolutely. 

"  '  1  alone  will  finish  this  matter,'  he  said.  '  It  «jnoerns 
me,  and  me  alone.  1  will  teach  you  how  to  behave  should 
you  ever  find  yourselves  in  my  position.' 

"  Then,  turning  to  me,  the  leailer  of  the  Mohocks  aaid  : 

"'You  are  a  cowardly  traitor— a  fool-^a  dc-g,  an  1  not 
6t  to  be  the  associate  of  gentlemen  i' 

" '  You  shrill  either  retract  those  words,'  I  answered, 
'  or  pay  for  tiiem  with  your  life's  blood  I' 

"  lie  laughed. 

"'Come  on,'  ha  said — 'come  on  1  I  will  soon  dispose 
of  you  !  Form  a  ring  round  us.  my  companions,  and 
watch  the  fight !     We  will  soon  decide  this  matter!' 

"Anyihing  in  the  shape  of  a  duel  or  personal  conflict 
of  any  kind  was  very  grat^-ful  and  acceptable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  baud  of  dissolute  young  men. 

"  They  were  alsn  pleased  with  any  exhibition  of  bravsry, 
and  they  considered  that  Lord  Mouldon  displaye  uncom- 
mon courage. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  stood  upca  nty  guard, 
but  not  wiih(mt  serious  mi,sf,iving. 

"I  was  oonip:iratively  unused  to  the  swore,  having 
only  recently  taken  lessoiis  from  a  fenciug-mastsr ;  but  1 
practised  assiduously. 

"Lord  Mouldon  liad  the  reputation  of  being  tn -accom- 
plished Bwordstuan.  With  him.  perhaps,  1  should  s«and 
but  a  poor  chance  ;  nevertheless,  1  felt  bold  and  ooulident, 
for  I  knew  that  1  was  on  the  side  of  right. 

"  The  nest  moment  our  swords  crossed  and  r  ng  toge- 
ther with  a  clasliing  sound. 

"  Then  a  furious  combat  commenced  between  us. 

"  I  will  do  Lord  Mouldon  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
ccnducted  the  fight  in  a  fair  and  honourable  ma  ner. 

"  it  was  pretty  evident  that  wo  wore  tolerably  well 
matched  as  regarded  our  skill  in  the  use  of  our  weapons, 
atid  therefore,  with  eager  and  brcatLIess  iatorest,  the 
Mohocks  stainUng  round  vvatched  the  progress  f  the  con- 
fiict,  and  wondered  who  would  be  the  victir 

"Sometimes  I  was  forced  to  givo  groui  d  a  litlle,  and 
then,  when  they  saw  their  leadc^r  obtain  this  tempomry 
advantage,  they  would  clap  their  hands  and  shout  iu 
delight. 

"Then  I  would  make  a  stand,  and  also  force  tiim  to  re- 
treat. 

"A  dead  silence  would  then  ensue,  which  vas  only 
broken  by  our  hard  breathing,  t*'  j  clashing  of  out  swords, 
aiid  the  trampling  of  our  footf„<'ps. 

"  At  length,  when  my  arm  was  perfectly  woai  V,  I  saw 
an  opportunity  for  giving  a  thrust. 

"  For  a  brief  space  of  time,  Lord  Mouldon  left  fcJS 
breast  unguarded. 

"  1  lunged  at  it  instantly,  and  with  groat  force. 

"1  did  not  pause  to  reflect,  I  only  thought  that  1  WuS 
putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  so  1  was,  though  I  did 
not  aiiticipatt)  that  its  result  would  bo  Br-  fatal. 

"  Such  was  the  vioienee  of  my  thrL^i  that  the  sword 
passed  completely  tlirough  his  body,  and  the  hilt  struck 
With  a  dull  thud  against  his  :hest. 

"  I  drew  back  my  sword,  and  then,  after  swaying  to  »nd 
fro  upon  his  feet,  Lord  Mouldon  fell  down  to  a  huddled  up 


"He  was  dead.  The  sword  had  passed  completely; 
through  his  heart,  so  that  death  must  have  been  in?taii- 
taEflous. 

"  This  event  sobered  the  roysterers  not  a  little. 

"  Their  demeanour  changed  at  once,  and  several  sprang 
forward  with  anxious  countenances  to  the  assistance  of 
his  './^rdship. 

"  7/heu  they  raised  bTm,  However,  o»e  glance  into  hi? 
countenance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  ha  was  quite 
dead. 

"  Bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of 
these  events,  I  looked  on  like  one  stupitiod. 

"Then,  as  in  a  struggle,  j^ere  will  always  be  two  op- 
posing parties.  I  now  found  that  I  had  some  who  were 
friendly  to  me.  or,  at  any  rat«.  professed  to  have  an  interest 
in  mv  welfare — perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  manner  in 
whicli  I  had  l*haved  myself  during  the  fight. 

"  'There  will  be  a  desperate  row  about  this,'  said  one. 
'  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair  indeed !' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  I  answered. 

" '  No  doubt  you  are,  but  the  miscliiet  js  done  now,  and 
sorrow  will  not  undo  it.' 

"'That  is  true.' 

"  '  Take  my  advice,' said  another.  »  Sheath  your  sword 
and  fly— hasten  away — if  possible  get  out  of  England.  I 
give  y<ju  friendly  and  good  advice.  This  young  noble- 
man is  thought  much  of.  lie  is  an  oidy  eon  of  aged 
parents,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  the  family  becomes  ex- 
tinct. It  is  a  most  powerful  one,  and  can  accomplish 
much.' 

" '  Yes,'  chimed  in  another,  '  and  depend  upon  it,  if  you 
are  in  London  you  will  be  arrested,  and  condemned  for 
his  murder.' 

"'Gentlemen,'  I  said,  'you  are  all  witnesses  that  he  feD 
iu  a  fair  and  honourable  fight?' 

" '  We  are — we  are,  but  that  fact  you  will  find  will  go 
for  very  little.  Fly — depart  at  once:  if  you  linger  you 
will  lose  the  opportunity.  Those  to  bo  are  now  so  offi- 
ciously bonding  over  his  lordship  are  his  bosom  friends, 
and  they  may  perhaps  make  an  effort  to  detain  you.' 

"  I  shook  my  sword  significantly,  for,  contrary  to  their 
advice,  I  had  not  sheathed  it. 

'"  Braro  as  you  are,'  said  tlie  first  speaker,  'what  could 
you  do  against  a  large  number?  you  would  be  over- 
powered, and  then  you  might  choose  between  being  cap- 
tured or  slain.' 

"  I  began  to  see  that  I  had  got  myself  into  a  fix,  and 
that  the  sooner  I  got  out  of  London  and  England  too,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  my  safety. 

"  'Many  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen  all,'  I  said.  '  I  wili 
bid  you  all  fareweU.  1  had  hoped  that  we  should  pass 
many  another  jovial  night  together,  and  doubtless  we 
should  have  done  but  for  this  unfortunate  occun-ence;  be- 
lieve me,  no  one  regrets  it  so  much  as  I  do ;  but  1  stood 
here  upon  the  side  of  right.'  ... 

"  With  these  words,  1  turned  round  and  hastily  de- 
parted, but  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

"  The  friends  of  Lord  Mouldon,  perceiving  my  depar- 
ture, set  up  a  cry  of  rage,  and  commenced  a  pursuit  after 
me. 

"  Bat  I  ran  along  Bwif tly,  taking  every  turning  1  came 
to. 

"  Where  I  was  going  to,  I  was  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  city  to  know,  but  I  was  sati,--fiod  when,  after  a  time,  I 
found  that  I  had  outdistanced  all  my  pursuers. 

"  1  paused  then  for  bi-eath,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted 

"  I  wondered  what  ha<l  become  of  the  girl  who  had 
caused  this  rupture.  I  left  her  still  lying  upon  the  stones, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  any- 
tliuig  of  her,  so  th*t  1  can't  e\'eu  guess  what  was  her 
'•'timato  fate. 

"1  was  just  about  to  set  forward  on  my  wild  flight, 
when  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels. 
*     "  St  me  ponderous  vehicle  was  aiiproaAhing,  aikd  I  drew 
rasiuf-  io  observe  what  it  was 

"So'-.n  afterwards  I  perceived  itxvasa  stage-coach. 

"I  culled  aloud  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  aiid  he  drew 
up  with  a  da.sh.  for  there  was  one  place  left  vacant  for  ft 
travel l>T  outside. 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  to  ?'  I  asked  of  the  guard. 

"  Hrt  stared  at  me  iu  aatonishmeat  fwr  a  moment,  «ud 
then  replied : 

" '  Why,  to  Dover,  of  course.' 

'"All  right,  then,'  I  said;  'I  was  nottjiuite  «<u*     J 
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want  to  go  to   Dover.     Here    take   my  far©   in   ad- 
vance.' 

'*I  pressed  Bomo  rfioney  into  his  hand,  mouDted  oq  the 
top  of  tlio  vehicle,  which  was  directly  afterwards  put  in 
motion  again,  and  away  we  rolled  at  aa  rapid  >>  irate  <ts 
four  capital  horses  could  draw  us, 


"  *  I  am  out  of  luck,'  1  answered,  '  I  have  reached  tb* 
end  of  my  purse,  and  don't  know  how  to  till  it.' 

"  '  Wt^ll,  then,'  said  Leon,  '  1  will  act  the  parted  »  tn» 
friend,  for  I  will  tell  you.' 

'' '  Indeed !'  I  es-claiuied.     '  How  ?' 

' '  Why,  enter  the  anny,  oecome  a  cuirassier,  like  my- 


"Soiueliow  or  other,  I  felt  glad  enough  to  leave  i;-5nuv_  *  self.    Men  of  your  build  are  much  vanted.     You  will  re- 


behind,  for  1  could  jiot  see  how  I  was  to  maintain  the 
nharacttT  I  had  hitlierlo  borne,  but  I  nvds  so  carried  away 
by  iha  tide  of  events  as  to  have  but  littJe  time  for  reflec- 
tion. 

"  On  roaching  Dover  I  found  mere  was  a  vessel  waiting 
at  tlie  piiT  to  take  passengers  over  to  France. 

"  I  found  it  WHS  the  only  chance  I  had  ol  quitting  Eng- 
Usb  shores  speedily,  and  so  I  went  on  board. 

"  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  i  recollect  the  circum- 
Btances  under  which  1  Lad  quitted  Paris. "| 

"In  my  life  of  wild  excitement  and  dissipation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  1  should  have  forgotten  my  erfcape  from  the 
prison. 

"  The  officials  at  the  police  oflBce  would  not,  h'  wever, 
be  likely  to  be  so  forgetful. 

"When  I  landed,  I  might  be  at  once  carried  off  to 
prison  once  more^  effectual  means  taken  to  prevent  ray 
escape,  and  then,  what  I  dreaded  most  of  aM,  sent  off  to 
the  g.illeys. 

"My  agitation  increased  as  the  vessel  reached  the 
shores  of  France. 

"  There  was  no  means  of  retreating  from  my  position. 
I  was  obliged  to  look  danger  >n  the  face,  and  abide  by  the 
current  of  events. 

"  It  was  no  Ii>tiger  in  my  power  to  control  or  direot 
them  in  any  degree. 

"At  length  1  landed. 

"Then  I  found  my  terrors  groundless.  I  waa  not  re- 
cognised by  the  authorities,  and  was  allowed  to  go,  like 
the  other  passen>:er8,  unmolested. 

"  Some  kind  of  fascination  drew  me  to  Paris.  I  oovld 
not  resist  liie  desire  to  go  there. 

"A  considerable  time  had  el-ipsed  since  I  left  it,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  I  had  changed  so  much  in  appearance, 
and  I  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  police  for  so  short  a 
time,  that  I  should  escape  detection. 

"  What  little  stock  of  money  1  had  was,  however,  very 
soon  expended,  and  when  I  parted  with  the  last  coin  1 
asked  niyaelf  seriously,  '  What  am  1  to  do  ?' 

"  It  Was  a  question  to  which  I  could  frame  no  suitable 
reply,  and  so,  in  rather  a  melancholy  manner,  I  sat  one 
afternoon  in  a  cabaret. 

''  Sudiieuly  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  a  voice  say : 

*  -Why,  Ciaudo,  is  that  you  ?  How  vou  have  altered, 
to  be  sure  I     Diable  I  xvliy  do  you  look  su  melancholy  ?' 

"  Hearing  these  words,  1  glanced  up,  and  saw,  seated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  a  tall,  well-built  yotag  man, 
attired  in  the  uuifonn  of  a  cuirassier. 

'•1  looked  scrutinisiugly  into  his  couutenance,  but 
failed  to  recognise  him. 


CHAPTER  DCXCIL 
OLAtmE  ntrvAL  continues  the  stouy  of  his  life,  and 

KEL.VTES  HOW  HE  JOINED  THE  FRENCH  AUMY,  AM> 
HOW  HE  WAS  LEFT  WOUNDED  OS  THE  FIELD  OF 
BATTLE. 

"  'I  CAN  see  you  do  not  remember  me,  Claude,"  said  the 
soldier.  'Well,  I  don't  woniier  at  it,  it's  a  loug  times'nce 
^e  saw  each  other,  and  this  dress  alters  me  greatly,  u«> 
iljubt.     Pmt  do  you  remember  Ilerault?' 

"  1  staned,  for  tliis  was  the  name  of  C:3  little  viUage 
where  my  father  had  died 

"'I  see  you  remember  that,'  added  the  strange'-;  and 
now,  if  I  nieuiiwD  my  own  name,  perhajja  yoM  ♦fill  cs- 
memlx-r  that  also.' 

"' Wba»  is  it?' 

'"Leon  Malines.* 

"'AVhat!'  I  exclaimed — 'Is  it  possible?  Sr^memb;r 
you  now,  though  I  could  not  call  your  (eaturos  to  mind  at 
first.' 

"I  shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  for  Leon  was  my 
boyhood's  companion  and  friend.  We  were  alsvays 
logetl'.er,  and  much  attached  to  each  other. 

■  'Now,  Claude,'  he  exclaimed,  after  our  greetings  were 
over,  '  tell  mo  w)is.t  it  is  that  makes  you  look  so  con- 
vooadedly  duil?' 


ceive  a  round  sutu  for  bounty,  and  a  splendid  uniform  wiU 
be  found  you.  lu  times  of  peace  you  lead  the  life  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  in  war  you  have  the  opportunity  of  lighting 
for  the  glory  of  la  belle  France  and  of  obtaining  the  rank 
of  a  peueral.' 

"The  idea  of  entering  the  army  had  never  before 
occtjrred  to  me,  but  now  that  it  was  proposed  by  my  friend 
Leon  I  grasped  at  it  eagerly. 

"'I   have  half  a  mind  to  sayyes^to  your  proposal  at 
once,'  I  answered ;  '  but  give  me  a"  little  tune,    i  will 
reflect. 
" '  All  right.' 

"  The  result  of  my  reflection  was  that  on  the  following 
da/  I  joined  the  regiment  to  which  my  friend  be- 
longed. 

While  attired  as  a  soldier,  I  had  little  fear  of  being 
discovered  by  the  police  authorities. 

"  I  found  the  life  was  one  that  suited  me  very  welL  I 
bent  all  my  energies  to  accomjilish  my  duties,  and  sue-- 
ce«ded  in  winning  the  admiration  of  the  commanding 
oiiicers,  and  the  respect  of  them. 

"  This  was  a  feeling,  however,  that  wore  off  by  degrees. 
I  found  that  tiiere  were  many  utipleasaut  things  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  ;  but  the  deed  waa 
done,  there  was  no  di-awiug  bacli,  so  1  made  the  Ijest  I 
cuiild  of  my  situation. 

"  I  led  a  jolly  enough  life  in  Paris  for  some  months,  and 
then,  as  France  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  w«r  with 
Spain,  my  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  s-'-eue  of 
battle. 

"  I  was  glad  enough  to  find  that  we  were  at  dst  going 
into  action.  1  resolved  to  signalise  myself  by  some  daring 
deed,  and  so  obtain  promotion. 

"  Once  an  officav,  1  should  be  content,  and  the  diaigree- 
ables  connected  with  my  position  removed. 
"In  due  time  the  seat  of  war  was  reached. 
"  A  strongly-fortified  town  had  resisted  every  effort  that 
had  been  made  to  capture  it. 

"  The  si^tje  had  been  long  and  tedious,  and  every  now 
and  then  tlie  besiegers  were  harassed  by  the  besieger! 
making  sudden  and  unexpected  sorties. 

"This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  arrived. 
"  On   the  next  day  the  signal   for  an  attacK  was  gfiven, 
for  the  oihcer  in  command  was  anxious  to  biing  his  rein- 
forcements into  speedy  use. 

"  1  formed  one  in  an  advance  storming  party. 
"  As  Wo  advanced  we  were  atiaok^-d  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  to  the  tield,  but  had  graiiually  retreated  before 
us  until  they  reached  the  wallsi  of  their  town  ;  then,  pass- 
ing through  them,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  they  were 
in  safety. 

"Quite  heedless  of  the  many  death-dealing  missiles 
that  were  flying  through  the  air  in  every  direction,  I 
pressed  onwards. 

"  1  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls.  I  was  repulsed,  bat 
again  and  again  1  renewed  the  attack,  and  at  last  planted 
my  foot  on  one  of  the  bastions. 

"  I  stood  there  for  a  moment,  with  my  sword  di'awn  in 
my  hand,  waving  it  aUmt  me. 

"I  was  confronted  by  many  Spaniarca,  and  then  sud- 
denly I  became  unconscious  of  everything. 

'•  I  found  out  afterwards  that  a  Oall  had  struck  me  in 
the  chest,  inflicting  an  almost  fatai  vrouud. 

'•1    fell    backwai-ds  od  the    Wal'   of  the  bastion  to  Ul» 


ground  beneath,  and  there  lay  liKe  one  dead. 

"  The  battle  continued  to  rage  until  dark  witncut  eiihet 
side  training  the  ailvuntage. 

"With  common  conseu*,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and 
then  each  *rmy  was  occupied  in  picking  up  tUe  bodies  oi 
the  wrunded  from  the  rield  of  battle. 

"  At  length  1  recovered  my  consciousness,  and  the  first 
thing  of  which  1  was  sensible  was  that  I  was  cold — icy 
cold  ;  and  for  a  long  time  I  lay  wondering  why  tiiis  should 
he  the  case. 

"  Then  my  ears  were  assailed  by  surely  the  most  dieaak? 
sound  that  ever  yot  was  heard. 

"  It  was  the  groaning  of  thousands  of  wounded  s^cs. 
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"I  f6SB4  I  oonld  not  rise,  bat  I  was  able  to  saove  mv 
•^  '■ad  from  one  side  to  the  other.  ; 

"  Then,  all  oyer  the  extensive  plain,  I  perceived  nothing 
bnt  bodies  lying  in  every  conceivable  position. 

"Most  were  dead,  bu*  many,  like  myself,  were  only 
weunded. 

"  I  was  not  lensible  of  any  particular  pain,  nor  ofd  I 
know  how  I  ht^^  been  wounded,  but  I  was  so  icy  cold 
that  my  heart  scarcely  beat,  and  in  a  faint  voice  I  cried 
for  help,  but  no  help  came. 

"  There  were  many  who  had  stronger  lungs  than  my- 
Belf,  and  whose  voices  quite  drowned  mine,  so  that  there 
was  little  chance  that  I  should  be  heard. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  warmed  myself  a  little  I  Bhonld 
not  have  cared  so  much ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  numbness 
seized  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  feared  I  should 
die. 

"  After  awhile,  however,  this  dread  wore  off,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  wound  was  not  so  serious  as  I 
imagined. 

"  This  conviction  growing  every  scment  stronger  and 
stronger,  warmed  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  felt  wonderfully  better — so  much  so,  that  I  was  able 
to  raise  myself  on  one  arm  and  look  about  me. 

"  But  I  saw  nothing  whatever  to  raise  any  hopes  in  my 
breast. 

"  In  the  distance  I  could  see  several  people  flitting  about 
the  field  of  battle — some  solitary,  s ^me  in  pair*,  and  some- 
times three  together. 

"  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  I  wondered  who  they  were, 
and  in  what  they  were  engaged. 

"  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  was  in  part  coifecfc,  bat 
not  wholly,  as  1  found  afterwards. 

"  '  They  are  people  searching  for  friends  and  relatives 
umoEg  the  slain  and  wounded,'  I  thought,  and  this  con- 
leoture  was  verified  when  I  saw  sometimes  a  wounded  man 
lifted  up  and  carried  away, 

"But  tbe  horrors  of  the  battle-field,  terrible  as  they 
were,  had  not  yet  reached  their  climax. 

"Suddenly  there  arose  a  wild,  awful,  unearthly  cry, 
such  a  ouo  as  I  had  never  heard  before — such  a  one  as  I 
trast  I  may  never  hear  again. 

"  Were  I  to  try  for  a  mouth,  I  could  not  by  wirds  coa- 
pey  to  you  any  idea  of  what  that  sound  was  liko 

"  It  certainly  came  from  no  human  throat. 

"  I  started  up  to  a  half-sitting  posture,  and  a  cold  per- 
spiration broke  out  upon  my  face. 

"  Then  the  sound  came  again— evidently  it  was  nearer 
than  before. 

"One  character  in  the  cry  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Pain— or,  rather,  intense  agony — must  have  produced 
It. 

" '  What's  that  ?'  I  asked,  little  dreaming  that  I  should 
receive  any  reply  to  my  question,  and,  indeed,  being  un- 
conscious that  1  had  spoken  aloud. 

"  '  Don't  you  know  what  that  is  ?'  growled  a  voice. 

"  I  turned  round  suddenly,  and  saw  that  I  had  been 
addressed  by  one  of  the  men  of  my  own  regiment,  who 
was  lying,  fearfully  wounded,  close  to  me. 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  '  I  don't  know.  What  is  it  ?  But  it  fills 
me  with  fear.' 

"  '  And  well  it  might— well  it  might!  Say  your  prayers 
now— that  is,  if  you  know  any — and  mak«  your  peace  with 
the  world !' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  I  asked,  and  as  the  question 
issued  from  my  lips  the  terrible  sound  came  again. 

"  *  I  thought  you  would  have  guessed  what  the  sound 
wac 

" '  I  cannot ;  nor  do  I  understand  the  meaning  oi  what 
you  say. 

"  '  Well,  then,  that  cry  comes  from  a  horsa  I' 

"  'A  horse?'  I  repeated,  incredulously, 

"'Yes,  one  that  has  been  wounded  in  aoaie  «>Bsiti?e 
part,  the  pain  of  which  has  driven  the  creature  in*  a 
state  of  raging  madness — I  teU  you  it  is  a  mad  horse !' 

'• '  A  ma  1  horse  ?'  1  repeated  after  him.  '  Who  erK  beard 
of  such  a  thin;?  ? — a  mad  horse  !' 

"  '  You  willfind  it  is  true,  comrade,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  worse  for  you  too  !' 

•• '  How  so  ?' 

" '  Until  that  creature  is  oHher  shot  or  falls  down 
exiiau-sted,  it  will  continue  to  gallop  wildly  and  furiously 
over  the  battle-field,  trampling  the  dead  and  tbe  dying 
liike  beneath  its  hoofs,  and  caring  for  neither.' 


"  '  Have  you  evei  known  this  before?'  I  asked 

"  '  Oh  yes ;  I  have  been  a  soldier  many  years,  and  Lava 
seen  much  service.  The  first  time,  when  I  lay  helpless 
on  the  ground,  I  was  as  nmch  alarmed  by  the  cry  as  ye« 
are — perhaps  more  so.  Like  you,  I  was  told  of  the  cause, 
niiu  could  scarce  believe  it;  then,  suddenly,  there  came 
in  sight  a  huge  black  horse — I  saw  it,  although  the  dark- 
ness was  intense.  Its  eyes  were  gleaming  liito  balls  d 
fire,  its  mane  stood  erect,  and  its  sid^s  were  decked  with 
foam.  On  it  came  with  frenzied  bounds,  every  now  arc' 
then  uttering  that  snortiuK  cry.  Hark ! — do  you  heaj 
it?' 

"  Again  the  dreadful  sound  .«^*»oed  far  ana  wide  ove* 
the  battle-field. 

"  Chilled  with  horror  at  the  •nrords  the  dying  soldier 
had  spoken,  I  turn*!  my  eyes,  and  then  beheld  the  same 
object  that  he  had  seen. 

"It  presented  fust  the  appearance  he  had  described, 
and  had  I  been  superstitious,  I  might  have  fancied  it  was 
some  demon  who  in  tljis  guise  tore  wildly  over  the 
battle-field,  and  trampled  the  life  out  of  those  who  yet 
existed. 

"But  it  was  a  horse,  and  nothing  more — a  splendid 
war  charger,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers, 

"  I  saw  the  glaring  eyes,  the  erected  mane,  and  the 
foam-covered  flanks. 

"  On  it  came,  making  towards  the  spot  where  I  lay  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line. 

"  To  be  beaten  to  death  beneath  the  iron-bound  hoofa 
of  this  creature  was  certainly  a  fate  I  had  never  antici- 
pated. 

"  Now  that  it  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  was  paralysed 
with  alarm. 

^  Any  death  would  be  preferable  to  such  a  one. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  In  what  manner  could  I  act  so  a 
to  avert  the  frightful  destiny  that  was  impending  over 
meP 

"  I  knew  not,  for  my  wound  was  too  painful  to  allow 
me  to  move  much. 

"  As  a  last  hope,  I  addi-essed  myself  to  the  soldier  who 
had  spoken. 

"  '  Comrade,'  I  said — '  comrade.' 

"  All  was  still. 

" '  He  is  dead,'  I  thought,  but,  urged  to  desperation,  1 
cried  in  a  louder  voice : 

" '  Comrade,  tell  me — tell  me,  what  was  it  you  did  when 
that  mad  horse  came  galloping  to  you  ?' 

"  There  was  a  gurgling  noise,  for  the  dying  man  was 
endeavouring  to  speak. 

"  'Quick — quick,'  I  said,  ' or  it  will  be  too  late.' 

"  '  Shot  him,'  he  gasped — 'shot  him — my  hand  grasped 
a  pistol,  and  I  shot  him !' 

"  That  was  all,  the  voice  ceased,  but  the  advice  came 
too  late. 

"  I  sank  down. 

"With  a  rush  like  that  of  some  whirlwind,  the  horsa 
L-ame  tearing  on. 

"  I  closed  my  eyes  and  held  my  breath,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  the  fate  which  I  saw  was  inevitable. 


CHAPTER  DCXCIIl. 

CLACDE  DITVAL  CONTINUES  TO  KElJiTE  III3  EXPERIEyCS 
OF  T^B  HOKRORS  OF  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  FIELD  O? 
BATTLE. 

"My  ears  were  filled  with  that  dreadful  cry  once  more. 

"  Apparently  it  was  ten  times  louder  than  it  had  been. 

"Then  I  was  conscious  that  something  passed  over  me, 
and  immediately  I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  1  was  saved.  The  horse  had  proceeded  by  a  series  ot 
tremendous  bounds,  and  luckily  1  happened  to  be  lying  so 
as  to  come  between  them. 

"  His  feet  struck  the  ground  a  few  paces  on  my  left 
hand,  and  again  on  my  right. 

'■  '"hen  1  heard  a  crashing  sound. 

"  1  he  frantic  creature,  paying  no  heod  to  the  obstacles 
in  ite  course,  bad  reached  the  edge  of  the  dry  moai  €«• 
ditch  that  suiTOUsded  the  fortress,  and,  missing  its  fooi- 
iuo-,  had  rolled  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

"But  this  dry  ditch  was  literally  choked  with  the  dead 
and  dying  belonging  to  both  armies,  and  therefore  great 
was  tbe  havoc  wrought  by  the  mad  horse. 

"  1  have  said  that  I  was  lying  on  the  very  edga  of  t>!J# 
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tuoat,  and  turning  over  on  one  side,  I  looked  down,  bnt, 
after  one  glanoe,  was  glad  enough  to  turn  my  eyes  away. 

"  Wild  «oream8  and  cries  for  help  reached  my  ears — 
oriea  that  maddened  me,  for  I  could  afford  no  aasistanoe. 

''  The  horae  was  not  killed,  but  only  injured  by  the 
fall ;  the  additional  pain  he  thus  suffered  increased,  and 
he  made  perpetual  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  gain  hia 
feet,  and  once  more  atart  off  upon  his  headlong  course. 

"  Bach  time,  however,  when  by  dint  of  hard  strug' 
giing,  he  had  partly  raised  himself,  his  legs  would  give 
way,  and  down  he  would  fall  with  a  crash,  upon  the 
bodies  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  who  happened  to 
lie  around,  A  spectacle  so  terrible  as  this  was  one  that 
no  one  could  remain  a  mate  spectator  of,  and  therefore 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
and  looked  across  the  plain  in  another  direction,  indulge 
ing  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  mtght  perohanoe  see  some 
oa«  coming  to  my  aisistanoe. 

"Ib  this,  however,   I  was  disappointed,  but  noon  J 
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afterwards  I  saw  at  no  great  distance  one  of  those 
small  parties  I  have  already  mentioned, 

"  It  consU  ^*d  of  three  persons,  two  men  and  one 
woman,  . 

"They  were  approaching;  I  could  perceive  their 
motions  easily,  for  they  carried  a  lantern. 

"  Suddenly  they  paused,  and  while  thd  woman  held 
the  light,  I  saw  the  two  men  stoop  down  for  a  moment. 

•♦  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  their  purpose,  bnt  soop  guessed 
it ;  they  were  robbing  the  slain, 

"  I  had  often  heard  that  miscreants,  such  as  I  then 
beheld,  prowled  over  the  battle- f eld.  depriving  the 
dead  of  whatever  articles  of  value  they  might  have 
about  them.  Presently  afterwards  they  moved  still 
nearer  to  me,  and  again  the  plundering  process  was 
commenced.  The  man  they  attacked,  however,  was 
not  quite  dead,  and,  rising  up,  he  called  for  help,  ana 
seiaed  upon  one  of  the  robbers.  ..,,,     * 

"  ♦  Settle  him  1 '  I  heard  a  voioe  say—'  down  with Wm  f 
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"  A  neavy  blow  foUovet?,  and  the  soldier  who  had  es- 
caped death  at  the  handi  >!  hia  foes  was  stricken  down  bj 
tb^se  miscreants  in  humiku  >hape. 

'"He  ought  to  know  batter  than  iai«rfere!'  said  the 
woman,  in  a  croaking  voice,  and  accompanying  her  words 
with  a  horrible  laugh. 

"  1  now  began  to  grow  seriotigly  uneasy. 

"  The  three  wretches  were  dose  to  me,  ana  I  -wad 
ceveral  articles  of  value  in  my  pocket  -with  which  I 
would  not  willingly  have  parted. 

"  1%  was  not  in  my  nature  to  lie  tamely  down  and  suffer 
myHelf  to  be  robbea  without  resistance ;  yet,  if  I  struggled, 
the  conseqaences  would  be  the  saiiio  &«  I  had  just  wit- 
n*»ss3d. 

"  My  hand  Vegan  *o  wander  about  in  search  of  some 
weapon  with  which  1  could  protect  myself,  and  finally  I 
Was  successful  in  drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  from  my  belt, 
though  whether  they  were  loaded  or  whether  tfeo  prim- 
ings were  in  proper  order  was  more  than  I  could  tell. 

"  By  the  time  I  had  done  this,  the  robbers  of  the  slain 
were  close  to  me. 

"  'Here,'  said  one — 'here's  a  prize,  I'll  warrant  1' 

'' '  Yes,'  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  flashed  the  light  of 
the  lantern  around,  '  he  looks  a  strong  one,  and  I  don't 
think  he's  quite  dead.  Mind  you're  ready  with  the  iron 
bar!' 

" '  All  right,'  responded  one  of  the  m«%  and  aa  he  epoka 
he  raised  his  arm. 

"  I  saw  then  that  he  carried  a  kind  of  crowbar ;  this 
was  the  weapor  with  which  the  wounded  soldier  had  b&en 
despatched. 

"  They  advanced. 

" '  Villains !'  I  cried,  as  they  stoopsd  over  rae,  '  begone, 
and  leave  rae  in  peace !     Touch  mo  at  your  porii !' 

"  The  old  woman  laughed. 

" '  Down  with  him !'  she  cried — '  down  with  him !' 

"The  man  with  the  iron  bar  scarcely  needed  telliniy. 

"  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  saw  he  was  about 
to  strike. 

"  Raising  my  arm  with  great  suddenness,  I  took  aim  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

"  A  loud  report  followed,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  I  saw  that  only  two  of  my  assailants  were 
left  standing. 

"  They  seemed  half  inclined  to  fly. 

"  '  Begone !'  I  cried,  '  or  you  shall  share  the  fate  of  your 
rascally  companion !    Begone,  I  say !' 

"  I  raised  my  other  pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

"But  the  lock  only  snapped — the  weapon  was  useless. 

"With  an  angry  cry  1  hurled  it  with  full  force  at  the 
old  woman. 

"What  followed  I  scarcely  know 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  the  one  man  left  rushed  upon  rao, 
and  trampled  me  violently  to  the  earth  with  his  heavy 
boots. 

"  About  this  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  these 
Bcars  on  my  face  seem  as  thotigh  produced  by  some  scch 
means." 

Claude  pointed  to  some  ugly  scars  as  he  spoke. 

"  After  this,  I  should  tell  you  that  a  complete  blank 
followed. 

"  Whiit  happened,  or  wliat  went  on  I  have  not  the  least 
idea,  until,  suddenly  returning  to  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  the  inmate  of  a  dark  and  noisome  cell. 

"  It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  recover  mf  scattered 

"My  .ti'si  iiJipressiun  was  that  all  rcsssiV  i>r'-"i3  had 
been  no  ino re  than  a  dream,  and  that  I  ^vaa  still  lying  a 
prisoner  in  my  dungeon  waiting  to  bo  brought  up  for  trial 
on  the  charge  of  robbing  Mazzaroth. 

"  It  must  have  been  early  moi-aino;  when  I  awoke,  for 
fcy  degrees  I  found  the  Ught  increasing,  OBtil  at  lengib  I 
was  able  to  see  tolerably  well  about  me. 

"Then  I  discovered  that  the  dungeon  I  was  in  by  no 
means  resembled  that  which  I  had  previously  occupied. 

"  That,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  at  a  considerable  altitude ; 
this  was  evidently  deep  in  the  eaiili,  and  judging  by  the 
thickness  of  the  pillars  that  supportt-d  the  roof  at  the 
foundation  of  some  huge  building. 

''Ifcttokeep  jou  in  uncertainty  and  suspense,  1  may 
M  well  tell  you  in  this  place  what  happened  to  me  while 
I  was  nnoonscious.  Y  did  not  know  it  then,  but  the 
Jj.5fca  after  «yarda  came  to  my  knowledge. 

*  ^  had  boon  picked  up  rhile  ias  aa  inBensiWo  «4(k*«  l^ 


some  ef  the  troops  d«faiid!ng  t%«  town.  In  oommoa  vn*% 
many  others,  I  had  boea  made  prisoner  for  a  particma* 
purpose  they  had  in  view. 

"  When  I  regained  possession  cf  nsy  factilties,  I  w«r  'a 
a  very  l»d  wa}'  indeed. 

"  My  wound  had  not  been  dressed,  aird  mj  body  was  in 
a  terrioly  brdsed  and  injured  state. 

■'  Some  time  afterwards  a  little  wicket  in  the  dangeon 
door  was  opened  and  some  foal  thrust  in- 

"  I  appealed  for  help,  and  asked  them  wiiother  they  in- 
tended to  leave  me  to  tlio  from  the  effects  of  my  wounds. 

"To  this  no  response  was  given,  and  for  a  long  tirue  I 
was  left  in  solitude. 

"  The  surgeon  and  his  assistant  entered  and  carefully 
feound  up  my  wound,  and  attended  to  my  other  hurts. 

"  In  this  manner  a  long  and  weary  time  passed — how 
long,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but  I  Know  it  must  have 
been  for  a  considerable  period,  fc*  I  quite  recovered  from 
all  my  hurts, 

"  At  length,  one  night,  I  was  startled  by  a  very  singular 
©vent. 

"  I  was  lying  sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  upon  a 
miserable  stons  bench  in  my  coll  which  iid  duty  for  a  bed ; 
something,  I  know  not  what,  aroused  me.  and! opened  my 
eyes. 

"What  I  then  beheld  was  so  strange  that  I  could 
scarcely  tcUere  it  waa  not  a  rision ;  therefore  I  closed  my 
eyes  again  and  opened  them  quickly. 

"  This  ccnvincod  me  that  it  was  roality  and  not  a 
dream. 

"  Standing  close  to  the  bench  was  the  surly  jailer  who 
guarded  my  cell. 

"  In  liis  hand  ho  held  a  lantern  in  such  a  position  ^nit 
the  nriacipal  rays  fell  upon  and  illuminated  my  person. 

"Standing  beside  liim  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl. 

"  When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  first  time,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  countenance,  and  this  more  than  anything 
else  made  me  fancy  I  was  dreaming,  for  it  was  one  of  those 
sweet  countenances  that  we  rarely  see  except  in  our 
dreams ;  but  the  second  time  when  I  looked  she  had  drawn 
her  veil  closely  over  her  features,  and  I  could  only  dis- 
tinguish two  black  eyes  sparkhng  through  the  gauze 
covering. 

"  '  Quick !'  she  smd,  addressing  the  jailer,  '  he  awakes 
— quick — away !' 

"  She  spoko  in  Spanish,  and  this,  together  with  her  er- 
catf  n»ent,  told  me  that  she  was  a  Spaniard. 

'  tVith  this  language  I  was  only  imperfectly  acquainted, 
yet  I  could  understand  quite  well  any  simple  sentonos 
suci.i  as  she  had  just  uttered. 

"  Then,  before  I  could  recover  from  my  astonishment 
sufGciently  to  do  anything  to  prevent  their  departure,  the 
strange  i>a!r  left  the  cell,  closing  and  securing  the  door. 


OHAPTEB  DOXCIV. 

CULVt-S   VWKl.  RELATES  THE  STUANQE   BDSASS  BY  WHICH 
UK  MANACtED  TO  RECOVEB  UI3  FKaEnOM. 

"'FOxJ  may  easily  imagine  that  such  a  circumstance  as 
this  breaking  in  upon  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  dungeon 
was  well  calculatea  to  make  a  most  profound  impivssioa 
on  my  iniad- 

"  Vj  rest  was  effectually  disturbed,  and  duritigjhe  /■&'  . 
oamder  of  that  night  I  strove  in  vain  to  sleep?!  Iky  tor-  ' 
taring  and  perplexiug  my  brain  in  a  vain  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

"  I  waited  with  extreme  impatience  for  morning  to 
come,  wlien,  as  1  knew  full  well,  the  jailer  would,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  usual  cristom,  make  his  appearance. 

"  At  length  he  came,  but  I  derived  no  satisfaction  fro:u 
his  visit. 

"  Mustei-ing  up  what  little  Spanish  I  ootud  recollect,  1 
addressed  him  in  that  language,  and  besought  hinx  to  give 
mo  some  explanation  of  what  had  occurred,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head,  &9  I  fancied,  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  re- 
solutely refused  to  answer  one  word. 

"  At  length  night  came  again,  and  I  felt  feverish  and 
excited. 

"  As  an  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  I  again  made  o^ 
plication  to  my  jailer. 

"As  beforej^  he  refused  to  answer,  but  he  asked  ia«t 
question  instead.    It  was  a  startlin/j  on«. 
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"  *  Do  yoo  want  to  escspe  ?' 

"  I  glared  at  bim  in  astcoishment. 

•''Ofcourae  I  do!'  I  said.  'Did  yt>v  aver  ksow  a 
prisoner  who  preferred  his  dungeon  to  libe»  jy  ?' 

" '  I  have  known  some  prefer  to  remain,'  etvid  the  jailer, 
'  but  that's  alV  and,  uttering  these  last  worda,  ks  backed 
hastily  out  of  the  cell,  and  closed  the  door. 

"Here  was  fresh  food  for  reflection,  loa  sQTUS  aot 
think,  however,  that  the  idea  of  making  my  eaoap©  had 
cot  occurred  to  me — it  had  done  so  very  m&uj  iimaa 
isdeed ;  bn*  I  was  so  weak  and  exhausted  in  conseqaence 
of  my  wound,  thai  I  knew  it  wv3  nothing  short-  of  Ciswi- 
ness  to  make  the  attempt. 

"What  on  earth  could  the  jailer  meaa,  however,  oy 
adkiug  such  a  question  ? 

"  Fatigued  as  I  was,  I  resolved  to  keep  awake  during 
the  whole  of  that  night,  so  as  to  be  aware  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  visit  of  the  young  and  beautiful  girl , 

"  I  remained  for  a  long  time  watching ;  but  at  length, 
completely  exhausted,  sank  off  into  a  slumber,  nor  did  I 
awake  until  my  jailer  paid  his  accustomed  visit  in  the 
morning, 

"  \Vhether  1  had  had  any  visitation  I  could  not  tel!. 

"  I  inquiied,  but  only  received  a  shake  of  the  head  for 
a  reply,  and  so,  tormented  by  a  thousand  wild  and  vagae 
surmises,  the  day  passed  by. 

"  About  midnight,  however,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calcu- 
late, I  heard  a  slight  noise  outside  the  door  of  my 
dungeon.  Then  the  fastenings  were  cautiously  removedf, 
evidently  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  making  any  un- 
necessary noise. 

"  Then  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  same  young 
girl  entered. 

"  She  approached  me  with  a  strange  air  of  diffidence  nad 
timidity. 

"' Stranger,' she  said,  in  low,  sweet,  gentle  tones,  ♦! 
have  come  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  escape  ?' 

"  '  Escape  ?'  I  ejaculated. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  continued  ;  '  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  the  way 
lied  open  before  you ;  but  you  n^ast  take  me  along  "^Ih 
you.' 

"  I  stared  in  great  surprise  and  astonishment. 

"  She  was  quite  young,  and  in  years  a  mere  child, 
though  in  person  she  seemed  a  woman. 

"  '  I  wish  to  fly !'  she  said,  observing  my  look  of  amaze- 
ment. '  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  quit  this  gloomy 
place  at  once — it  is  hateful  to  me !  Will  you  take  me  with 
you?' 

"  It  was  not  likely  that  I  could  refuse,  and  yet  it  seemed 
strange  to  give  my  consent. 

"  You  are  surprised,'  she  added,  'no  doubt,  and  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  escape 
as  well  as  myself.  This,  then,  is  the  reason :  My 
father  is  the  governor  of  this  prison,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
my  tears  and  entreaties,  has  insisted  that  I  should  become 
the  bride  of  a  hateful  old  man — one  indeed,  older  than 
himself,  while  I  am  but  just  foui-teen  I' 

"  '  And  you  wish  to  avoid  such  a  fate?'  1  said. 

" '  I  do.  It  is  worse  than  deathj  and  anything  would 
be  preferable  to  it !  I  cannot  go  alone— there  is  no  one  in 
the  prison  who  will  accompany  me  !  That  jailer  is  my 
friend,  and  I  owe  him  much,  but  yet  he  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  accompany  me  in  my  flight !' 

" '  BeUeve  me,'  I  said,  '  I  am  now  and  ever  at  your 
service,  lair  lady,  and  whatever  yun  ask  of  me  I  will 
perform.  You  cannot  demand  too  much,  for  what  could 
lepay  such  an  obligation  as  I  shall  bo  under  to  you — 
namely,  my  restoration  to  liberty  ?' 

"  '  1  want  a  stout  defender,'  she  said,  'for  thero  may  bo 
many  diflaoulties  to  overcome.  We  miist  fly,  and  to- 
night !' 

" '  To-night  ?'  I  ejaculated. 

" '  Yes,  or  it  will  be  too  late !  I  have  waited  until  the 
last  moment,  hoping  that  my  parents  would  relent ;  but 
to-morrow  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  if  I  am  here,  so  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise,  I  shall  be 
forced  into  this  horrible  alliance !' 

" '  You  shall  not  be  if  I  can  save  you,'  was  my  answar. 
'  You  need  not  occupy  precious  time  by  giving  mo  auy 
further  explanations ;  only  say  by  what  means  you  hope 
to  effect  your  escape  ?' 

" '  He  can  tell  you  mora  than  I  can,'  she  ancwsred, 
pointing  to  the  jailer. 

"  '  FoKow  me,'  said  mat  individua],  '  and  I   will  ebotf 


yoa!  Ba  firm,  bold,  and  reeolnte,  and  vou  will  be 
free!' 

" '  Do  not  have  any  fears  on  that  account— I  wiU  be 
bold  and  brave.    But  you  must  furnish  me  with  weapons. ' 

'*' I  will  Bee  to  that,*  said  the  young  girl.  'You  will 
have  an  opportonity  of  arming  yosirseii  bofcre  you  quit 
the  prison  1' 

"  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  fair  lady,  take  my  h&»d:  From  this 
moment  you  are  under  my  protection,  and  no  hai-m  shaU 
come  to  you  «xoept  over  my  dead  body.' 

"  She  pressed  my  hand  tightly  within  her  own,  and, 
leaking  down  into  her  countenance,  I  saw,  by  the  light  d 
the  lantern,  that  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  tumuituously, 
and  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"It  was  hard  and  painful  no  doubt  to  be  Vav.j  compelled 
to  fly  from  those  who  ought  to  cherish  and  defend  her, 
and  be  constrained  to  rely  upon  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger. 

"  But  there  was  something  in  her  trusting  confidence 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  disarm  treachery,  and,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  determined  that  I  would  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  her  forlorn  and  unprotected  situation. 

" '  Lead  on,'  I  said,  addressing  the  jailer,  '  I  will 
foUow  !' 

" '  This  way,  then,  senor,'  he  said — '  this  way !' 

"  The  fair  Spaniard  stili  clasped  my  hand,  and  so,  aide  by 
side,  we  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

"  A  long,  gloomy  subterraneous  passage  was  traversed, 
a  flight  of  steps  ascended,  a  door  passed  through,  and  then 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 

"  StUl  pressing  onwards,  however,  we  came  at  length 
to  a  gallery,  or  corridor,  that  was  fitted  up  as  an 
armoury. 

"  Here  were  hundreds  of  weapons  of  every  description, 
and  I  was  told  to  select  what  I  chose. 

"  I  did  so,  arming  myself  with  a  splendid  sword  and  a 
brace  of  richly-moimted  pistols. 

"  Then  the  jailer  advanced  to  a  kind  of  window  or 
loophole  in  the  wall. 

"  '  Outside  of  that,'  he  said,  '  is  a  rope-ladder  of  a  eufiS- 
cient  length  to  reach  the  ground.  Near  it,  you  will  find 
a  horse  secured  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  wall — mount  him 
and  ride  onward.  You  wQl  have  some  palisades  to  over- 
leap, the  moat  to  swim  across,  then  you  will  be  in 
safety.' 

"  Although  every  means  Had  been  taken  to  make  the 
escape  as  easy  aa  possable,  it  nevertheless  presented 
numerous  difficulties. 

"  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  I  should  shrink  back 
or  hesitate,  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  the  jailur,  and 
assured  him  I  had  fully  comprehended  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Then  the  young  girl  bade  the  rough  soldier  a  tender 
and  tearful  farewell,  and  I  thought  once  that,  rather  than 
part,  the  jailer  would  accompany  us ;  but  in  this  expecta- 
tion I  was  deceived. 

"  The  young  girl,  coming  to  me,  said : 

"  'Now,  stranger,  from  this  moment  I  place  in  you  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  forget  that 
while  you  are  befriending  me  I  have  nevertheless 
rendered  you  a  great  service.' 

"  '  I  si  all  ever  remember  it,'  I  answered,  'and  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain.' 

"'Alas!'  she  sighed,  again  bursting  into  tears — 'alas! 
that  my  parents  should  be  so  stern  and  harsh  and  force  nit 
into  such  a  step  as  this ;  but  I  know  they  will  cot  relent 
— nothing  will  move  their  hearts !  But  1  cannot  make 
such  a  sacrifice — I  cannot — I  cannot !' 

"  And  probably,  as  at  that  moment  she  thought  of  tha 
bridegroom  intended  for  her,  a  shudder  sv.'ept  over  her 
w'lole  frame,  and  once  more  pressing  my  hand,  she 
said: 

"  '  Come — come,  lot  us  depart  cow,  or  it  may  bo  too 
late  I* 


CHAPTER  DGXCV. 

CLAUDK  DUVAL'S  HI3TOBT  APPROACHES  EBB  ©CMrLKXTOH. 

"  To  this  proposal  1  was  glad  enough  to  consent. 

"  The  night  was  alreadv  far  advanced,  and  I  was 
anxious  that  no  more  time  should  be  spent  in  thes«  leavo- 
takings  and  explanations. 

"  Had  I  been  strong,  the  escape  would  have  been  ftccom* 
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plished  much  moro  easily  than  it  wsa  ;  however,  we 
managed  to  dosceud  tho  rope-la-Jder  in  eatety,  and  aa  sooo 
as  our  feet  touched  the  grouiid  il  was  diawn  up  by  thf> 
jailer  above,  so  that  there  should  bo  no  tirofi  left  behind 
of  the  route  by  ■which  we  Lad  gone. 

"  Ae  he  had  told  me,  I  found  a  horse  a  iiift  jiaoes  off, 
who  was  chafing  iiupatieii'Jj,  and  tugging  at  the  rein  by 
which  he  was  secured,  as  thongQ  anxious  to  be  off. 

"  He  was  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  certdiily  the  Tioet 
magniScent  creature  I  had  ever  beheld. 

"  His  size  was  immense,  and  in  his  Umbo  cauld  be  traced 
indications  of  great  strength. 

"  That  he  would  carry  his  double  burden  easily  I  did 
not  doubt. 

"  With  all  convenient  speed  we  mounted,  then,  turning 
his  head  towards  the  paii.^atl6S,  I  pressed  my  heels  ftgaitist 
hJB  sides  to  urge  him  forwa.'-d. 

"  That  was  quite  enough ;  had  he  felt  ft  spur  he  could  uot 
have  riven  a  more  sudden  bound  forward. 

"Ik.^pt  his  hend  well  Hp,  and  on  coming  to  the 
palisades,  he  cleareu  them  with  perfect  ease ;  but  in  fall- 
ing into  the  water  of  the  moat,  he  made  a  loud  splash, 
which,  to  me,  sounded  alarming  in  the  extreme. 

"Whether  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  prison  I  could  not  tell,  nor  indeed  had  I 
any  opportunity  to  speculate  upon  this  poiut. 

"With  perfect  ease,  the  horse  swam  across  the  moat, 
»nd  ascended  the  opposite  bank. 

"  A  large,  level  piece  of  ground  was  now  before  u& 

"I  paused  a  second,  and  mqulred  whether  my  fair  com- 
panion was  safe  and  unhurt. 

"She  answered  in  the  afiirmative;  then,  giving  the 
horse  the  rein,  he  again  dashed  forward. 

"  Just  at  that  moment,  however,  1  heard  a  bugle  blown 
with  great  cleai-ness  and  distinctness ;  then  a  drum  was 
beat,  and  a  gun  fired. 

"  Tho  shot  passed  close  by  us— so  close  that  my  ?air 
companion  uttered  a  soream. 

"  The  horse,  too,  seemed  aware  of  it,  for  he  uttered  a 
snorting  cry,  and  galloped  onwards  with  redoubled 
speed. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  to  you  earlier  that  not  long 
9f  ter  my  capture,  the  French  abandoned  the  siege  of  the 
fortified  town. 

"  The  prison  ic  which  I  was  confined  was  ahio  used  as  a 
fortress,  and  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  command 
over  a  large  piece  of  open  country. 

"  From  the  summit  of  this  building  we  could  be  seen 
easily  enough,  and  our  course  traced  for  miles  for.  to  my 


"  They  had  pressed  their  horses  very  much  moie  than 
1  had,  and  therefore  I  quite  expected  to  find  that  their 
strength  would  give  out  soonest. 

"  In  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  during 
the  ensuing  day,  on  looking  back  from  time  to  time,  1  saw 
that  their  numbers  greatly  decroased- 

"  One  by  one  the  soldiers  fell  ott,  as  their  tired  and  ex- 
hausted horses  refused  to  proceed  farther. 

"  The  next  night  was  as  moonlight  as  the  one  that  had 
preceded  it. 

*  "  I  was  growing  very  anxious  as  to  tfee  result  of  this 
long  chase,  for  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  had  barely 
had  an  opportunity  of  pulling  my  horse  up  to  allow  him 
to  recover  his  wiud. 

"  Few  Oiiimals,  I  knew,  could  maintain  eucb  a  rate  oi 
speed  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

"  About  midnight  I  looked  back,  and  then  saw  that  only 
one  of  my  pursuers  remained. 

"  For  this  1  felt  thankful. 

"My  horse,  worn  out  by  his  tremsadous  exertioni 
flagged  every  now  and  then,  and  his  speed  abated,  as  was 
proved  by  the  one  pursuer  in  tho  rear  gaining  rapidly 
upon  us. 

"For  one  man  I  did  not  care,  so  by  degrees  I  drew  rein, 
resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

"  I  did  not  drf^ad  an  encounter  in  the  least,  and  i  should 
probably  gain  much  by  it 

"  The  nder  behind  me  had  by  some  means  or  other  pro- 
cured a  fiesh  steed,  which  was  one  reason  why  he  had 
gained  upon  me  so  rapidly. 

"  I  determined  not  only  to  vanquish  him  but  to  seize 
his  horse. 

"  At  length  I  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  wheeled  my  horse 
round,  so  that  I  faced  my  adversarr. 

"  He  came  on  with  undiminishecf  speed,  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  as  eager  for  the  encounter  as  myself. 

" '  Rascal !'  he  cried  in  Spanish,  halting  a  few  paces 
from  me,  '  deliver  up  the  girl  you  have  carried  off,  or  youi 
life  shall  be  the  forfeit !' 

"  While  he  spoke  I  noticed  that  my  companion  clung  to 
me  convulsively. 

"  '  What  is  it'?'  I  asked  in  a  whisper — '  what  is  it.?' 

"  '  Save  me — save  me  I  do  not  desert  me  now !' 

" '  Iwill  not ;  but  wherefore  this  fresh  alarm  ?' 

"  '  That  man  who  has  pursued  us  so  far  is  tna  one  to 
whom  my  parents  promised  me  in  marriage.' 

"  This  announcement  increased  my  animosity,  and  I  do- 
tenniud  at  all  risks  to  have  my  fuU  revenge  upon  him. 

"  J  ic'it  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  within  me.    Al- 


vexation,   the  moon  was  shining  in  the  heavens  with    tho'-gh  I  had  known  the 'fair  Sijaniard  so  short  a  time, 
a    brightness    of    which    you    could    form    no  idea    '  '  ....  .... 
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"  I  was  well  aware  that  this  was  the  time  to  make  the 
utmost  exertions,  and  therefore  I  urged  the  horse  to  put 
forth  h't  swiiiest  rale  of  spued. 

"The  gloomy  fortress  soon  became  indistinct  in  the 
distance,  and  1  was  congratulating  myself  upon  the 
success  which  had  attended  my  escape,  when  I  perceived 
the  drawbridge  lowered,  and  a  troop  of  armed  men  ride 
forth. 

"  Very  prompt  measures  bad  been  taken  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  my  escape,  and  beyond  doubt  a  very  hot  pursuit 
would  be  made  after  us. 

*•  I  wondertd  very  much,  and  have  often  wiindered  sinoQ, 
h^w  the  jailer  got  on,  and  how  he  contrived  to  explain 
his  share  in  the  transaction. 

"  Whether  he  escaped  scotfi  ?e,  or  whether  he  paid  for 
ifirhat  he  had  done  with  his  Ufa,  I  have  never  found 
out. 

''When  my  fair  companion  perceived  *heoe  armed  men 
hi  the  rear  she  clung  to  me  closelyj  and  showed  every 
symptom  of  extreme  terror. 

"  I  tried  my  best  to  re-assure  her,  and  the  coufiiieni 
«rav  in  which  I  spoke  produced  its  full  effect. 

"  My  great  object  was  to  got  out  of  the  nouutrv  aa 
,^uickly  as  I  could,  and  cross  the  frontiers. 

"  When  nnce  on  French  ground Ilelt  sure  the  Spaniards 
woiiid  not  dare  t«  pursue  me. 

"The  dist.ance,  however,  was  great,  and  the  ohanees 
were  very  much  against  me. 

"  During  the  whole  of  thai  night  the  chase  continnei 

"  M^  steed  behaved  himself  most  gallantlv ;  but,  by  dint 
d  whip  and  spur,  my  pursuer?  managed  to  keep  about  the 
saeae  distance  in  the  rew. 


in     rot  tl'O  romantic  manner  in  which  our  meeting  had  been 
Dro-  ght  about,  and  the  trusting  confidence  she  had  placed 


is>  me,  all  won  my  heart,  and  1  felt  that  I  loved  her. 

"  All  this  of  course  took  place  in  a  moment,  and,  without 
scarcely  allowing  a  pause  between  his  speech  and  my  own 
reply,  I  exclaimed : 

" '  1  refuse  to  accede  to  your  demand.  We  are  man  to 
man,  and  both  are  armed.  Meet  me  face  to  face,  and  let 
the  question  be  decided  by  our  swords.' 

"  These  words  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  tremendous  rage, 
and  he  levelled  a  great  many  opprobrious  epithets  at 
me. 

"  Neverlnelees,  he  could  not  refuse  such  a  challenge,  so, 
with  the  alacrity  of  passion,  he  dismounted  from  his  steed 
and  drew  his  sword. 

"  1  did  the  same,  trying  my  best  to  calm  my  companion, 
and  induce  her  to  believe  that  all  would  be  well— that  vic- 
tory would  be  on  my  side. 

"  '  Should  I  fall,'  1  said,  in  a  whisper,  'and  shoiild  he 
come  towauds  you  for  the  pmTwso  of  seizing  you,  urge 
your  horse  forward,  and  trust  to  his  daetivres  to  make  youi 
escape.' 

"I  disengaged  myself  from  her  detaining  grasp,  and, 
irawing  my  sw  »rd,  advanced  to  meet  my  adversary. 

"Our  weapons  rang  together  with  a  clashing  sound. 

*  I  could  see  that  my  opponent  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  excitement,  and  1  at  tirst  stood  calmly  on  the  de- 
fensive, so  as  to  ward  off  any  of  his  fierce  and  random 
biov/s,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  tiring  hiSl* 
self. 

"  In  the  agitated  state  of  iiis  mind,  he  did  sot  dlviu^ 
my  purpose. 

"  Encouraged  by  tht  manner  in  which  I  met  ni£  attaol^ 
and  by  the  way  in  which  I  retreated  step  by  6t*p  bviem 
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his  furious  onslaught,  he  redoubled  tho  vigour  of  his 
blows,  hoping  thereby  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  tho 
ooDteat. 


CHAPTER  DCXCVI. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  RELATES  HOWHE  BETUENED  TOFAEIS, 
AND  HOW  HE  WAS  COMPELLED  TO  BSAT  A  PBEOIPI- 
TATE  EETK.EAT. 
"  I  WAITED  until  his  energy  showed  signs  of  being  al- 
most expended,  and  then,  putting  forth  all  my  strength, 
I  made  au  attack  upon  him. 

"  All  this  time  the  young  girl  remained  seated  on  tho 
horse  ready  to  swoon  with  terror,  and  watching  aJl  my 
movements  with  affi-ight. 

"  My  mode  of  fighting  astonished  the  old  Spaniard, 
and  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  I  dealt  my  blows 
that  I  quite  bawildered  him  and  beat  down  his  guard, 

"  But  he  was  very  skilful  in  the  nsa  of  his  weapon, 
and  recovered  before  I  could  inflict  a  wound  upon  him. 
"The  next  time,  however,  I  entangled  my  blade  in 
his,  and  whirled  his  sword  out  of  his  grasp. 

"  He  was  now  oomplet'=ly  at  my  mercy,  and  I  lunged 
forward  with  all  my  mi^ht. 

"  But  he  dropped  down  suddenly  on  one  knee,  and 
bowed  his  head,  so  that  the  blow  intended  to  be  dealt  at 
his  heart  merely  ripped  up  theclotliing  on  his  shoulder. 
"  At  the  same  time,  while  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
rage  at  his  defeat,  the  Spaniard  drew  a  long-burrelled 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  raising  it  with  extreme 
rapidity,  aimed  hastily  and  fired. 

"  There  was  a  loud  report ;  I  heard  it,  and  so  I  knew 
that  I  was  safe  and  unhurt. 

"  But  mingled  with  the  sound  was  a  loud  shriek. 
"  It  oamefrom  the  lips  of  the  young  girl,  and  whether 
aha  had  been  wounded  or  only  terrified  I  could  not  tell, 
nor  could  I  then  pause  to  ascertain. 

"  Exasperated  beyond  measure  at  this  exhibition  of 
treachery  on  my  antagonist's  part,  I  raised  my  sword  in 
the  air  and  dealt  him  one  heavy  crashing  blow  as  he 
still  knelt  on  one  knee. 

"  I  mentioned  about  what  sort  of  a  sword  it  was — 
uot  a  rapier,  you  understand,  but  a  keen  Damascus  sabre. 
"  It  olove  his  skull  in  two  in  an  instant,  and  with  a 
gasping  ory  he  fell  forwards  on  the  sod  dead. 

"  Sheathing  my  sword,  I  hastened  towards  my  fair 
companion,  and  was  alarmed  when  I  saw  how  pale  she 
had  become. 
"  '  Speak — speak  !'  I  cried,  hastily  ; '  are  you  injured  ?' 
"She  tried  to  answer  me,  but  in  vain, 
"  I  noticed  then  that  she  was  pressing  one  hand  upon 
her  bieast,  and  that  the  blood  was  slowly  trickling  be^ 
tween  her  fingers. 

"  When  I  saw  this  I  wished  my  antagonist  lived 
again  in  order  that  I  might  wreak  revenge  upon  him 
for  what  he  had  done. 

"  How  to  act  now  I  scarcely  knew, 
"  I  was  aroused  from  a  kind  of  stupor  by  hearing  the 
girl  say  in  a  voice  little  above  a  whisper : 

"  '  iiy— fly — be  quick — oh,  be  quick  I  Perhaps  you 
may  reach  some  inn  or  place  where  we  can  stay,  and 
where  my  wound  can  be  attended  to  I' 

"  I  seiued  upon  this  as  the  only  practical  thing  to  do, 
and  as  my  only  hope. 

"According  to  my  intention,  however,  I  exchanged 
horses. 

"  Speed  now  was  more  than  ever  necessary,  and  the 
animal  ridden  by  the  Spaniard  was  quite  fresh.  Once 
more,  then,  was  my  headlong  flight  continued,  nor  did 
I  pause  until  at  length  I  halted  at  the  door  of  a  Posada. 
"  By  this  time  my  alarm  for  my  fair  companion's 
safety  was  much  increased.  % 

"  For  more  than  two  hours  she  had  remained  perfectly 
insensible,  not  speaking  a  word  nor  moving  a  muscle. 
"She  was,  too,  growina  cold— Icy  cold. 
•'  To  some  extent  I  suooeeded  in  stanching  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  her  wound  by  pressing  a  handkerahief 
tightly  over  the  orifice, 

"  Like  all  other  inns  in  Spain,  this  Posada  was  indeed 
a  wretched  place,  and  doatitute  of  every  kind  of  acoom- 
mcdation. 

"  I  at6noe  «ngag«d  the  best  rooms,  ordered  a  surgeon 
to  be  sent  for,  and,  in  a  word,  did  all  that  I  oonld  to 


bring  about  the  recovery  of  this  young  girl,  whom  I  found 
1  had  learned  to  love  with  a  deep  and  intense  a:Ktiction. 
"  The  man  who  in  that  remote  region  styled  himself 
a  surgeon  was  almost  destitute  of  ohiiurgioal  suili— ^he 
was  able  to  bind  the  wound  up,  but  nothing  more. 
*'  When  he  had  dona  this  he  called  me  aside. 
"  '  Young  man,'  he  said  *  do  not  buoy  your-elt'  up  with 
any  false  hopes  ',    the    wound  is  mortal — she    cannot 
possibly  recover.' 

"  My  grief  at  this  announcement  was  great  indeed, 
and  I  madeextravajjant  offers  to  him  provided  he  would 
only  restore  her  to  life ;  but  he  again  assured  uie  it  was 
impossible,  that,  in  fact,  she  had  not  an  hour  to  live, 

"  Saddened  and  broken-hearted,  I  placed  myself  by 
the'side  of  the  bed  on  which  she  had  been  laid. 

"  On  my  approach  she  opened  her  eyes  and  greeted 
me  with  a  mourntul  smile, 

"  She  must  have  gathered  something  from  the  mourn- 
ful expression  of  my  countenance,  for  slie  said  > 

"  '  My  wound  is  mortal — I  am  sure  of  it !  I  am  dying  ; 
I  can  feel  that  I  am  dying  I  Alas !  it  is  hard  to  quit 
this  world  so  soon  ;  yet,  should  you  ever  see  my  parents, 
tell  them  I  would  rather  perish  thus — yes,  ten  thousand 
times  rather— than  be  the  bride  of  that  old  man  1' 

"  I  could  not  deceive  lier  wiih  respect  to  lier  oondi^ 
tion,  and  informed  her  that  the  surgeon  had  declared 
there  was  no  hope  for  her  recovery. 

"  She  was  neither  alarmed  nor  shocked  by  this  intelli- 
gence, because  she  had  fully  anticipated  it, 

"  She  earnestly  requested  that  a  priest  mighb  be  sent 
for,  in  order  to  witnefS  her  dissolution, 

"  Then  she  placed  in  my  hand  a  small  packet,  but  one 
of  great  weight, 

" '  Take  this  !'  she  said.  '  I  bequeath  it  to  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  of  service,  1  am  sorry  1  am  not 
able  to  reward  you  better  for  all  that  you  liav^doue  in 
my  behalf,  yet  take  it — take  it,  and  remember  me  i' 

'■ '  1  want  no  reward,'  I  said ; '  I  would  gladly  part  with 
everything  I  had  if  I  could  but  insure  your  recovery.' 

"  '  But  that,  alas  !  is  impossible,'  she  said,  *  so  think 
of  it  no  more.     Accept  my  parting  gift !' 

"  It  was  a  long,  ead  interview,  and  exhausted  her 
much. 

•'  1  feared  she  would  expire  before  the  priest  arrived. 

"  At  length  he  came,  however,  and  the  only  survived 
long  enough  to  allow  the  last  riies  of  religion  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

"  At  her  death  I  was  icoonsolable,  and  wished  ovar 
and  over  again  that  I  had  received  the  bullet, 

"  On  the  following  day,  however,  I  opened  the  pa«cket 
she  handed  to  me. 

"  On  removing  tho  outer  covering  I  found  a  richly-in- 
laid casket.  It  opened  with  a  spring,  the  secret  of 
which  I  easily  discovered.  The  lid  flew  open,  and  I 
found  that  the  little  box  was  literally  crammed  with 
gold,  and  jewels,  and  valuables  of  every  description.  _ 

"  "The  treasure  was  great,  and  1  should  think  in 
actual  value  quite  equal  to  that  which  I  had  obtained 
from  Mazzaroth. 

"  With  a  portion  of  this  money  I  defrayed  the 
expenses  incurred  by  our  stay  at  the  Posada,  and  saw 
her  interred  in  the  nearest  graveyard, 

"  Then,  melancholy  and  alone,  I  mounted  my  horse 
and  rode  away,  neither  knowing  nor  caritg  where  I  was 
going. 

"One  thing,  however,  I  speedily  determined  upon, 
and  that  was  to  get  out  of  Spain  as  quickly  as  I  could 
— the  country  was  hateful  to  me. 

"After  a  number  of  adventures,  all  of  them  to  a 
certain  degree  interesting,  and  yet  not  partic'hlarly  so, 
I  crossed  tho  fiontiers  and  entered  Fiaijce. 

"After  a  little  deliberation  I  resolved  to  po  to  Paris. 

"It;  was  very  Wrange.  but  I  never  once  thought  of 
the  singular  manner  in  which  I  liad  quitted  the  Fr^noh 
army  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  mind  was  so  occupied 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  Spanish  girl,  whose  name 
even  I  did  not  know,  that  for  awhile  1  quite  forgot  that 
I  had  ever  been  a  soldier. 

"From  this  oircumstanoa  alone  I  incurred  no  little 
danger  in  returning  to  Paris,  where  I  might  be  appre- 
hended as  a  deserter. 

"As  for  the  oharge  against  me  on  acoonnt  of  Ma  zaaro  th, 
that  did  not  trouble  me  in  the  least,  for  I  imagined  such  a 
long  timehad  elapsed  that  the  oiroumetanoe  had  been  for* 
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gotten  and  I  had  so  greatly  altered  in  appearance 
there  was  no  danger  of  being  recognised. 

"  But  I  was  mistaken,  for,  upon  entering  Paris,  almost 
the  first  person  I  saw  was  Mazzaroth,  the  astrologer. 

"  He  appeared  to  be  carrying  on  his  old  trade,  if  I 
might  judge  from  his  appearance. 

"  I  recognised  him  ^t  the  first  glance,  and  so  did  he 
recognise  me. 

"  It  was  not  wonderful  that  I  should  live  in  his  brains. 

"  He  immediately  set  up  a  loud  cry  for  the  police, 
and  no  sooner  did  I  hear  it  than,  without  pausing  to 
reflect,  I  turned  my  horse's  head  round,  clapped  spurs 
to  his  sides  and  galloped  away. 

"Whore  was  I  to  go  ?  was  my  next  question. 

"  Certainly  somewhere  out  of  France,  which  was 
much  too  hot  to  hold  me. 

"  Belgium  I  thought  would  be  the  easiest  to  reach, 
and  therefore  I  proceeded  thither. 

"  I  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  police  oflBcers ;  but, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  my  steed,  was  able  to  elude 
them  ;  and  without  tiring  you  by  dwelling  so  much  upon 
details,  I  will  just  say  that  I  was  successful  in  reachiug 
Belgium,  though  I  can  assure  you  the  journey  made 
very  great  inroads  upon  my  wealth." 


CHAPTEE  DCXCVII. 

SIXTEEN-STBING  JACK   SETS  OUT  TO  PAY   A   VISIT   TO 
TOM    DAVIS. 

"  Fob  some  time  I  did  nothing  but  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  though  I  met  with  many  adventures, 
yet  none  of  them  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve 
being  repeated  now. 

"  But  i  grew  tired  of  this  dull  life,  and  longed  for 
the  excitement  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Paris. 

"  The  latter  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and,  in- 
deed,  so  might  the  former  be  said  to  be,  but  I  resolved 
to  run  the  risk  of  paying  it  a  visit. 

*'  I  did  po,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
my  affair  with  the  dissolute  young  nobleman  had  died 
away. 

"  Once  again,  then,  I  entered  upon  that  extravagant 
career  that  I  have  already  described  to  you. 

"  As  before,  I  reached  the  end  of  my  purse,  and  when 
I  had  only  about  a  couple  of  guineas  left  I  began  to 
wonder  what  I  should  do. 

'•  Again  the  idea  of  turning  highwayman  obtruded 
itself  upon  me. 

"  I  thoup'htof  my  uncle,  and  I  thought  of  the  prophecy 
made  by  Mazzaroth. 

"  Although  I  knew  it  was  such  a  rank  imposture,  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  influenced  by  it,  fancying  that 
many  a  true  word  might  be  spoken  in  jest. 

"  At  auyrate,  one  dark  night  I  resolved  to  try  my 
fortunes  on  the  King's  highway. 

*'  It  should  be,  I  resolved,  no  common  exploit,  but 
something  worthy  of  the  name  I  bore. 

"  Without  having  any  fixed  purpose  iu  my  mind,  I  rode 
out  of  London,  taking  my  way  along  the  Oxford  Road. 

•'  Several  people  passed  me,  but  I  did  not  molest 
them  ;  I  meant  to  fly  at  liigher  game. 

"  Then,  presently,  the  Oxford  mail-coach  came  rolling 
by. 

"  I  suffered  it  to  pass  me,  and  then  I  thought  to  stop 
that  coach  singled-handed  would  be  a  feat  indeed. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  the  danger  there  was  of  making 
the  attempt ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  idea  occurred  to 
uie  I  galloped  with  tremendous  speed  after  the  retreat- 
ing vehicle. 

"  I  soon  came  up  with  it,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  com- 
manded the  driver  to  pull  up,  and  theati  st  ran?e  accident 
happened,  but  one  that  turned  out  in  my  favour. 

"  One  of  the  leaders  stumbled  over  some  obstruction 
on  the  roadway,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover 
his  feet,  fell  heavily  on  to  the  ground. 

"  The  other  leader  fi.ll  also. 

"  The  animals  plunged  and  fought  desperately  to  re- 
gain their  feet.  ^ 

"  Of  course  the  coach  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  Before  the  driver  knew  what  I  was  about,  I  cut  the 
traces,  then,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  two  leading  horses 
regained  their  feet,  and  started  off  at  full  speed. 


"  Although  I  cut  the  traces,  you  must  understand  I 
did  not  cut  the  reins,  to  which  the  coachman  contiiraed 
to  hold  tightly. 

"  He  was  not  aware  that  the  traces  had  been  severed, 
so  the  moment  the  horses  started,  they  dragged  him 
head  foremost  off  his  seat. 

"  The  coach  was  now  completely  at  my  mercy,  if  I 
may  except  the  guard  who  was,  as  usual,  armed  with  a 
blunderbuss  ;  but  you  know  very  weU,  comrades,  what 
sort  of  a  weapon  it  is. 

"  He  levelled  it  at  me,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it 
only  flashed  in  the  pan. 

"  I  snatched  the  cumbrous  weapon  from  him,  and 
flung  it  over  the  hedge. 

"  I  then  levied  my  contributions  upon  the  passengers  • 
in  turn,  showing  favour  to  none  except  the  ladies. 

"  When  I  had  finished,  I  made  a  deep  bow,  as  I  said  ; 

" '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Claude  Duval  has  the  plea- 
sure of  wishing  you  a  good-night  and  a  speedy  journey  i' 

"  I  saw  the  name  produced  no  slight  astonishment, 
and  the  passengers  looked"  from  one  to  the  other  in 
surprise. 

"  My  uncle  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  by  many  his 
very  features  were  remembered,  and  as  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeness  between  us,  they  fancied  the  dead  had 
come  to  life. 

"  After  that  I  had  many  and  many  an  adventure  on 
the  highway,  until  at  length  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
with  my  old  friend  and  companion,  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  As  I  have  now  occoupied  your  attention  for  a  long 
time,  and  as  night  is  already  at  hand,  I  will  bring  my 
narrative  to  a  conclusion  at  this  point.  I  shall  leave  it 
for  Sixteen-String  Jack  to  relate  under  what  circum- 
stances our  meeting  took  place,  and  then  he  will  con- 
tinue our  j  lint  adventures  up  to  the  time  of  our  meeting 
with  Tom  King.  You  will  then  have  the  story  quite 
complete,  but  it  will  take  much  too  long  to  teJl  now." 

With  these  words,  Claude  Duval  ceased. 

There  was  not  one  of  his  auditors,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Sixteen-String  Jack,  who  did  not  long  ear- 
nestly for  the  continuation. 

But  nearly  an  entire  day  had  been  occupied  by  the 
relation,  and  there  were  many  things  pressing  upon  them 
that  required  their  immediate  attention. 

First  of  all,  a  rude  meal  was  prepared,  and,  after  they 
had  despatched  it,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  their 
future  proceedings. 

"  Tou  all  agree  with  me  iu  thinking,"  said  Tom  King, 
"  that  our  old  friend  Tom  Davis  has  had  plenty  of  time 
to  mature  all  his  plans." 

"Yes,  certainly  !" 

'■'  But  when  1  paid  him  my  last  visit,"  continued  Tom, 
*'  I  quite  forgot  one  very  important  thing  !" 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"  I  have  only  just  recollected  it.  I  never  made  any 
appointmerkt  with  him  as  to  our  next  meeting.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  at  home  where  he  has  been  living  lately, 
we  shall  find  him  easily  enough.  Bat  if  he  has  removed 
to  the  inn,  how  then  ?" 

"Why,  it  will  be  very  awkward,"  said  Dick  Turpin. 
"  I  never  thought  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
should  think  that  if  Tom  Davis  is  not  there  himself  he 
will  have  left  some  one  who  will  give  you  the  informa- 
tion we  need." 

"  It's  very  certain,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  that  he  has 
had  time  to  complete  his  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  inn,  and  equally  certain  that  one  of  us  ought  to  go 
and  have  an  interview  with  him.  Now,  then,  who  is 
that  one  to  be  ?" 

All  agreed  with  the  first  part  of  Clau  Ic's  speech,  but 
as  to  the  latter,  they  were  in  doubt,  and  all  were  silent. 

Maud  placed  her  hand  upon  Turpin's  arm. 

"  Grant  me  this  favour,"  she  whispered,  imploringly 
— "do  not  refuse  it !" 

"  I  can  guess  what  you  are  about  to  ask." 

"  No  doubt.  It  is  that  you  will  let  one  of  your  com- 
i^anions  go  upon  this  errand,  and  not  yourself.  I  wish 
you  to  remain  here  with  me — I  shall  feel  safer  then." 

Then  Tom  King  spoke  aloud,  saying  : 

"  I  can  see  we  are  all  anxious  to  undertake  this  duty. 
We  can't  all  go,  that's  quito  clear." 

"And  you  ought  not  to  think  of  it,"  said  Clauda 
Duval,  addressing  him,  "  for  you  went  last  time." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  the  best  \yay;  and  the  easiest,  of 
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settling  the  'affair  is  to  draw  lots  ;  chance  alone  can 
decide  the  point  then,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute." 

This  proposition  was  at  once  assented  to. 

In  spite  of  Maud's  request,  Turpin  determined  to 
join  in  the  lottery  with  his  companions. 

Four  little  pieces  of  wood  were  selected — three  of 
one  length,  and  one  much  shorter. 

They  were  drawn  one  at  a  time,  and  whoever 
possessed  the  shortest  would  set  out. 

The  lot  fell  upon  Sixteen-String  Jack,  and  when  he 
discovered  it  he  uttered  a  cry  of  satisfaction. 

"  This  is  just  what  I  hoped  for,"  he  said.  "  I  am  de- 
lir^hteil.  I  have  been  so  long  in  this  old  forest,  doing 
nothing  but  shooting  birds,  that  my  blood  has  grown 
quite  cold  and  stagnant.    I  will  be  off  at  once." 

"  Tliere  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  If 
you  set  out  now,  you  will  have  the  whole  of  the  night 
before  you." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Jack  ;  "and  neifclier  I  nor  any- 
one else  could  say  what  interruptions  and  hindrances  I 
may  meet  with  on  the  way." 

"  Be  careful  of  your  own  safety." 

"  Never  fear  for  that.  I  will  return  here  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  hastily  prepared  his  weapons, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  of  the  forest, 

"  I  wonder,  now,"  he  said,  when  he  gained  the  open 
country,  "  whether  those  dragoons  are  still  patrolling 
the  high-roads.  I  fancy  not.  They  must  have  had 
their  patience  tired  out  long  before  this." 

It  was  a  very  important  point  to  settle. 

If  the  dragoons  were  no  longer  patrolling  the  road. 
Jack's  course  would  be  easy  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  not  ceased  that  un- 
pleasant duty,  he  would  have  to  make  use  of  the 
greatest  circumspection. 

The  only  means  by  which  he  could  find  this  out  was 
to  ride  on  until  he  heard  something  of  them. 

The  position  of  the  house  in  which  Tom  Davis  lived 
was  tolerably  well  known  to  him,  and  after  a  while  he 
paused  before  a  hedge  that  was  of  rather  unusual  height. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  hedge  was  a  broad  high- 
road, and  this  was  the  one  which,  if  followed,  would 
take  him  right  past  Tom  Davis's  door. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  paused  here,  and  hesitated 
whether  he  should  run  the  risk  of  continuing  his  course 
along  it. 

Wiulo  deliberating  this  point  in  his  mind,  he  was 
startled  from  hia  reflections  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
familiar  sound. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  grating  of  carriage- wheels 
on  the  roadway. 

He  listened,  and  soon  ascertained  that  some  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  was  approaching  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
coming  from  the  direction  of  London. 

The  temptation  to  stop  this  vehicle  and  levy  a  con- 
tribution upon  its  occupants  came  very  strongly  over 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

I5ut  reflection  assured  him  that  such  a  course  would 
be  injudicious  in  the  extreme. 

Should  the  road  still  be  patrolled,  the  intelligenae 
would  be  quickly  communicated  to  the  dragoons. 

The  troops  were  all  in  connection  with  each  other, 
and  then  such  a  pursuit  would  be  commenced  after  him 
as  he  felt  certain  he  could  not  escape. 

While  he  was  thus  thinking,  and  standing  secure 
from  observation  behind  the  tall  hedgerow,  the  vehicle 
came  on  at  the  same  rapid  rate. 


OHAPTER.  DCXOVIII. 

SIXTEEN -SL'EING  JACK  IS  THE  SPECTATOR  OF  A 
SINGULAR  SCENE,  AND  PREVENTS  THE  COMMISSION 
OP  A  DIABOLICAL   CRIME. 

"  IXo,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack  at  length,  shaking  his 
head,  "  I  won't  stop  the  carriage — at  least,  that  is,  I 
think  I  won't.     I  will  see  what  it  is  as  it  goes  by." 

So  saying,  he  dismounted  from  his  steed,  and  stand- 
ing close  to  the  hedge,  drew  aside  the  twigs,  and  peeped 
tlirough.  He  found  that  he  commanded  a  view  of  a 
very  lonely  and  very  dark  part  of  the  highway. 

Not  only,  as  we  have  stated,  was  the  hedgerow  un- 
usually  high,  but  it  was  planted  on  the  top  of  an  em* 


bankment,  so  that  the  level  of  the  roadway  was  several 
feet  below  that  of  the  meadow  in  which  Jack  stood. 

This  was  enough  to  give  the  place  a  desolate  app3ar- 
ance,  but  in  addition,  large  trees  of  great  height  and 
luxuriant  foliage  grew  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  cast- 
ing a  deep  black  shadow.  , 

We  said  that  Jack  commanded  a  view  of  this  bit  of 
roadway,  but  this  is  scarcely  correct. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  strained  his  eyes  for  several 
moments  that  ho  was  able  to  make  out  different  objects 
with  anything  like  distinctness. 

By  the  time  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  approaching 
vehicle  was  very  close  at  hand  indeed. 

Jack  was  yet  undecided  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

His  inclination  prompted  him  to  run  the  risk  of  stop- 
ping the  carriage,  but  prudence  restrained  him  from 
doing  so. 

Then  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  vehicle  approached  this  dark  and  desolate  bit  of 
roadway,  its  speed  was  much  diminished. 

To  his  further  astonishment,  the  horses  were  drawn 
up  with  a  dash  almost  in  front  of  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing, 

A  dim  halo  of  light  now  illuminated  the  roadway, 
and  Jack  saw  it  proceeded  from  two  large  lamps. 

They  were  fixed  on  either  side  of  a  large  old-fashioned 
travelling  carriage,  such  as  in  those  days  was  used 
when  families  of  distinction  were  travelling  from  one 
distant  place  to  another. 

On  the  coachman's  seat  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
another  to  ride  beside  himself,  and  at  the  back  was  a 
large  clumsy  seat,  called  a  rumble,  in  which  the  other 
servants  sat  while  the  family  was  travelling. 

This  rumble,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  was 
unoccupied. 

Two  horses  were  harnessed  to  the ',  vehicle,  and 
beautiful  creatures  they  were. 

They  had  been  driven  hard,  however,  and  now  that 
they  had  stopped,  clouds  of  steam  began  to  rise  from 
their  panting  sides. 

Looking  still  closer.  Jack  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the 
lamps  we  have  mentioned  that  the  coachman's  box  was 
occupied  by  two  persons,  one  a  man  and  the  other  a 
woman. 

Both,  from  their  attire,  were  evidently  servants,  and 
the  man  wore  a  coachman's  wig  and  a  large  livery  cloak. 

All  this  that  has  necessarily  taken  us  some  time  to 
describe,  Sixteen-String  Jack  saw  at  a  glance,  and  he 
was  content  to  bestow  only  a  glance  upon  them,  for 
the  two  persons  we  have  described  were  talking  to  each 
other. 

As  they  were  so  very  close  at  hand,  and  moreover,  the 
place  was  so  very  silent,  Sixteen-String  Jack  was  able 
to  hear  every  syllable  that  fell  from  their  lips. 

The  first  voice  was  the  female  one, 

"  Why,  Robert,"  she  cried — "  why  have  you  stopped 
all  at  once  in  this  dark  and  lonely  place  ?" 

"  Hold  your  row  !"  said  the  coachman,  gruffly — "  hold 
your  row,  I  say,  and  don't  be  bothering  me  with  ques- 
tions !" 

Something  in  the  gruff  tones  alarmed  his  fellow-ser- 
vant, and  she  said  : 

"  Drive  on — drive  on  at  once  !  I  will  shriek  and  call 
out  if  you  stay  here  V 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  the  coachman,  in  even  a  gruffer 
voice  than  before  ;  "  we'll  see  about  that.  Now  squall 
if  you  can,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  !" 

The  light  was  dim  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  life  of 
him,  Sixteen-String  Jack  could  not  make  out  what  the 
coachman  was  about. 

He  was  standing  up  in  the  seat,  and  held  something 
in  his  hand  which  Jack  fancied  was  the  whip._ 

There  was  something  very  suspicious  in  his  having 
stopped  the  carriage  in  this  deserted  spot. 

Evidently,  he  was  alone  with  the  girl,  for  had  anj 
persons  been  inside  the  vehicle  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  bring  it  to  so  abrupt  a  standstill, 

A  half-smothered  shriek   came  from  the  girl's  lips, 
and  then  she  struggled  desperately. 
The  coachman's  hands  seemed  busy  about  her  neck. 
"  Help — help  !"  she  gasped.     "  Murder— murder  !" 
Then  the  voice  ceased. 

While  these  words  were  being  pronounced,  Sixteea- 
String  Jack  made  out  what  th«  coachman  was  aboat. 
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He  had  taken  hold  of  his  long  whip  and  tied  tho  t&sh 
into  a  circular  knot. 

This  ho  had  elippad  o7er  th«  ^rl'a  head  before  she 
was  aware  of  it,  and  was  tagging  with  all  his  might  at 
the  two  ends,  using  it  after  the  fashion  that  a  Tark 
uses  the  bowtsti'ing. 

A  mora  effeotire  mode  of  strangling  anyone  ooald  not 
be  Hfivised, 

'■'  Ttfa  IS  fortml  t©  for  the  girl !"  said  Jack,  as  he  dashed 
through  the  hedge. 

He  uo  longer  l-esitated  about  what  he  should  do. 

It  was  imposeiblc  he  could  remain  there  a  spectator 
\«  h  1e  a  cruel  aud  baroarous  murder  was  perpetrated. 

The  crashiny  noise  he  made  by  forcing  his  way  through 
the  twigs  reached  the  ears  of  the  coachman,  and  be  pau?-ed 
in  his  murderous  work. 

"  Hold !"  said  Sixteen-Btring  Jack—"  hold,  or  you  are 
a  dead  man  1" 

He  sprang  on  to  the  step  of  tho  carriage  aa  he  spoke, 
with  a  pistol  in  oue  hand. 

The  girl  was  half-lying  half-sitting  on  the  seat. 

All  murderers  are  cowards,  and  the  coachman  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

When  he  found  he  was  discovered,  such  an  abject 
terror  took  possession  of  him  that  he  was  nnable  to  move 
hand  or  iuoU 

Trenililiiig  and  shaking  like  an  aspen-leaf,  h»  sat  in 
his  ai'i'ustouiod  seat. 

With  grt^at  speed,  Jack  released  the  thong  of  tk«  whip, 
and  fiiuixl  that  liH  hiid  only  interfered  just  in  tim> 

The  bard,  strong,  leather  thong  wus  literally  embedded 
in  the  le.sh,  and  if  ihe  pressure  had  continued  oul;^'  a 
monieiii  cr  twc  longer,  death  must  inevitably  Lave  been 
the  1  esutt. 

P?ut  he  found,  when  the  knot  was  slackened,  that  the 
girl  iM'iran  to  breathe,  at  first  with  difficulty,  but  after- 
wards uiib  greater  ease. 

She  had  never  lost  her  consciousness,  and  now  mads 
vigorous  eff.")i"ts  to  speak. 

"Save  me — save  lue,"  she  cried  "from  that  man!  He 
tried  to  murder  me  1" 

"J  ksD-^  ^  gjjj^  jRcft;  "Uit  I  waa  jBSt  ia  tlir.F ! 
Don  t  be  arraid— he  shall  not  harm  you  again  1" 

This  assurance  did  not  satisfy  the  girl. 

■'  Ll-i  me  got  down."  she  said—"  let  me  feel  that  1  am 
far  away  from  him'     I  could  not  bear  to  be  near  hjm 

Sixteen-String  Jack  made  no  opposition  to  ber  descend- 
ing from  the  vehicle. 

The  coachman  crouched  down  lower  and  lower  in  bis 
seat,  Iwing  exceedingly  anxious  to  escape  observation  if 
ne  could. 

"  Thanks— thanks,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Jack, 
"  you  have  saved  my  life ;  but  I  must  fly  now— fly  with 
1^  possible  speed,  or  he  will  ovflKako  me,  and  murder  me 
when  y"'i  are  gone !" 

'  But  his  motive  for  the  crime — what  is  it  ? 

"  1  can  hardly  tell  you,  sir,  except  that  I  know  he  has 
been  dishonest."  ,  j      ,„ 

"  A  ud  do<-.s  anyone  else  possess  tha.  knowledge  f 

•'  No  ;  when  i  discovered  what  he  had  done  he  entreated 
me  never  to  speak,  aud  I  have  not ;  but  he  has  always  per- 
secuted me  with  Lis  hateful  love,  but  1  have  never  listened 

to  it."  ,  ,„ 

"  And  so  to-night  he  tried  to  murder  yon  ? 

"  He  did.  He  had  repeated  hi»  cflers  over  and  ver 
again  while  riding  along." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  back  to?" 

"My  master  and  mistress  to  tell  them  al5  tht^  «as 
happened      1  must  and  will  get  out  of  his  reacU  " 

'•Have  you  far  to  go?" 

"  Not  many  niile^  sir ;  *"ut  I  shall  be  on  rt>0*,  and  e  will 
nave  the  horses." 

"Never  mind  about  that  I  can't  go  with  you  to  pn>- 
tect  you,  but  1  will  take  care  that  your  would-be  lurdi  ror 
does  not  foi'ow.'' 

1'ho  gcirl  pressed  Jack's  baud  in  thaakfulnesa,  snci  then, 
quivering  with  fright,  ran  nastily  away,  disappearing 
almo.-<t  immediately  in  the  darkness. 

She  couM  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  SO  uear  to  the 
man  wtjo  had  attempted  ber  life. 

"  Kuw,  you  ra-ical,"  said  Jack,  turning  tc  the  cpacbmac 
**  I  will  square  accounts  with  yon !" 

•*  Mercy— mercy !" 


"Oh  yes,  plenty  of  mercy.  I  would  pat  a  ^u>.<vl 
through  your  rascally  carcass  at  once  only  that  would  t« 
doing  you  too  great  a  kindness.  No — no,  you  shall  b*  rc> 
served  for  the  hangman's  rope — that's  Uie  death  y^a 
deserve  to  die  I" 


CHAPTER   DCXCfX. 

SIXTEKN-STRISa  JACK.  FAllS  TO  FIND  TOM  O.iViS,  KTSD 
4AKES  UP  niS  SUND  TO  PAY  A  VI.SIT  TO  OLD  MAITHK'.V 
IXSTEAO. 

Upon  hearing  Sixteen-Btring  Jack  speak  these  threaten- 
ing words,  the  coachman  sank  completely  down,  and  tried 
to  get  out  of  sight  behind  the  dash-board  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Remain  where  you  are,"  cried  Jnck,  in  a  loud  voice— 
"  move  at  your  peril !  If  you  attempt  it,  you  are  a  dead 
man — for,  rather  than  you  should  escape,  I  would  cheat 
the  hangman  !" 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  tho  words  than  Jack  turned 
round  aud  dashed  through  the  hedge,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  horse. 

The  gap  through  which  he  had  made  his  way,  though 
large  GLough  to  admit  his  body,  yet  was  much  too  small 
to  allow  liis  horse  to  pass  through  it. 

The  hedge  was  too  high  to  overleap,  so,  after  springing 
upon  the  creature's  back,  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
ride  for  some  little  distance  and  then  take  the  leap  at  some 
more  convenient  place. 

lie  did  this. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  coachman,  having  wnneased 
the  departure  of  his  assailant,  recovered  his  courage  and 
his  seat  at  the  same  time. 

He  grasped  the  reins  and  lashed  the  horses  turioutly 
with  the  wbip ;  turning  them  round,  however,  bu  that 
their  heads  were  in  the  direction  of  London. 

He  did  this  in  order  to  avoid  Sixteen-String  Jack,  who, 
hcariiig  the  vehicle  rclliug  away  at  such  a  rapid  rate, 
ciapj>ea  spurs  to  liis  horse's  sides,  and  speedily  overtooS 

"rail  Bfs"  be  shouted,  i^eepmg  nimselt  eat^lj  afr.-east 
of  the  Coachman—  "  pull  up,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  V 

There  was  something  in  the  highwayman's  tones  that 
made  the  coachman  quite  aware  that  he  would  be  as  good 
as  his  word  if  disobeyed,  and  therefore  he  lightened  the 
reins  and  reduced  the  speed  of  the  horses  to  a  gontle 
trot.  •    ,  ,, 

"Now  then,"  thought  Jack  to  himself,  as  an  iofi* 
entered  his  mind,  "  I  will  find  out  for  certain  whether  the 
dracroons  are  still  patrolling  the  road." 

""Look  you,"  he  said,  addressing  himsslf  to  the  co^.h  • 
man,  "  I  will  compel  you  to  go  to  London  with  me.  Yot 
shall  answer  for  your  crime— I  am  resolved  open  that 
point.    Resist  if  you  dare !" 

The  coachman  made  a  whining  appeal  to  be  let  on,  bul 
Jack  entirely  disregarded  it. 

In  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  to  1  oni 
I  avis's  was  accomplished  without  having  seen  or  heard 
anvthing  of  the  dragoons,  so  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
rightlv  enough  concluded  that  the  authorities  had  witb- 
drawn  them  in  consequence  of  the  non-success  attending 
the  movement.  , 

But  in  a  short  time  the  sound  of  horses'  fept  upoe  tbe 
road  before  him  reached  his  ears. 

A  large  body  of  horsemen  were  approaching  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and,  by  the  heaviness  with  which  the  horses'  hot.fs 
came  to  the  ground,  the  highwapnan  concluded  thoy 
must  be  pobco  officers.  u     u 

This  made  him  rather  undecided  fts  to  whet  lie  snouta 

If  he  gave  the  man  into  their  custr. ".;%  he  would  rue 
great  risk  of  being  recognised  ;  and  even  if  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  avoid  them,  the  man,  on  being  brought  ajj 
before   tne   magistrate,   would  be    let  oft    tor    want    ol 

Upon  one  point,  however.  Jack  congratulated  blmself, 
for  his  purpo's©  w»9  achieved  so  far  as  getting  this  man 
out  of  the  way  of  the  girl  was  concerned. 

She  was  certainly  by  this  time  safe  from  all  pursuit 
that  he  might  undertake  after  her. 

"Faster-faster!"  he  said  to  the  coachman— " dm« 
fssteri  We  snail  be  aU  night  getting  to  Loodon  a*  wt 
!r*te!" 
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Told  matthew  and  the  police  officers  in  the  cELLARg  of  the  Wj^ite  hoese  inn".] 


Much  surprised  at  this  order,  the  ooaohmaQ  whipped 
his  horses,  and  again  the  carriage  rolled  along  the  road 
at  a  farions  rate. 

Then,  watching  his  opportnnity,  Sisteen-String  Jack 
stopped  his  horse  somewhat  abruptly. 

The  coachraan  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  or,  if  so,  be- 
iiered  that  thg  stoppage  was  caused  by  an  accident,  in 
which  case  his  best  plan  was  to  drive  on  with  all  his 
mieht. 

Before  Sixteen-Strlng  Jack  had  time  to  turn  his 
horse's  head  round,  the  carriage  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

But  he  was  more  oonyinced  than  ever  that  the  troop 
of  horsemen  he  heard  approaqhing  consisted  of  police 
officers. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  meeting,  he  determined  to  once 
more  take  to  the  fields,  and  accordingly  jumped  his 
horse  over  a  hedge  into  a  meadow. 

Over  the  smooth,  soft  turf  hfe?  horse  made  wonderful 
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speed,  and  presently,  reaching  an  elevated  spot,  Jack 
again  drew  rein,  .  ,  .    ■.  „_j  „„ 

Looking  back,  and  shading  hia  eyes  with  his  hand  as 
he  did  so,  he  could  jast  make  out  in  the  ^'^^ance  the 
dusky  and  indistinct  figures  of  the  police  officers  swecp^ 
ine  alonff  the  road,  ,    ,  jl^    _j 

-I  wonder  what  they  are  after?"  he  muttOTed. 
"Pertaps  on  the  look,  out  for  some  of  us.  /»f"? 
kckily,  I  have  escaped  them,  and  every  moment  ttiar 
now  elapses  will  serve  to  put  a  greater  distance  between 

°  Vhis  was  quite  true,  but  Jack  little  thought  how  near 
he  was  to  the  truth  in  part  of  his  conjecture.  ^  , 

The  police  officers  he  had  seen  were  indeed  m  searcn 
of  the  highwaymen,  ,  .  „  -v„;-, 

It  did  not  ooour  to  Jack  that  thoy  were  making  theu 
way  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Bpping  Forest- 

And  yet  such  was  the  case. 

Price  Oke  Hat.fpk:-tkt. 
»>..iL»«_r.^^  ^cv-i-  Thursday-, 
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He  watched  then    however,  until  he  could  see  them  no 

longer 

Then,  ^ain  setting  his  steed  in  motion,  made  his  way 
towards  the  house  where  Tom  Davis  dwelt. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  a  eiv^le  accident,  he  arrived 
there. 

He  rode  boldly  up  to  the  front  door,  and,  dismounting 
at  the  gate  of  the  little  garden  we  have  mentioned,  walked 
up  to  the  cottage  door. 

All  was  darkness,  however,  and  he  knocked  several 
times,  but  without  meeting  with  any  response. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Tom  Davis  had  gone  away, 
forgetting  that  the  highwaymen  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  inn  ? 

It  seemed  hardlj*  llkejy,  and  yet  the  more  he  looked  at 
the  exterior  of  the  house  the  more  Sixteen-String  Jack 
felt  assured  that  it  was  uninhabited. 

'  He  must  be  gone,"  he  said.  "  This  is  most  vexatious 
end  extraordinary.    What's  to  be  done  ?" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  stood  for  some  moments  in  an  atti- 
tude of  deep  reflection. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  could  account  for  Tom's  de- 
parture was  by  s^posing  that  his  residence  had  by  some 
nteane  or  other  become  known  to  or  suspected  bir  tne 
poilce. 

Still,  If  any  events  had  arisen  to  necessitate  a  hasty 
departure,  it  seemed  probable  that  Tom  would  leave 
behind  him  some  message  or  sign  by  which  he  could  be 
followed. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  something  of  this  kind, 
Sixteen-String  Jack  searched  about  for  a  long  time. 

But  without  result. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  house  showed  him  that  It  was 
qvdte  deserted. 

To  have  aroused  any  of  the  neighbours,  or  to  have  put 
questions  to  them,  would  have  been  injudicloas  in  the 
extreme. 

The  situation  of  the  inn  was  to  be  preserved  a  pro- 
Jound  secret,  and  that  was  what  Sixteen-String  Jack 
wanted  to  know,  and  no  more. 

'  This  is  all  Tom  King's  fault,"  he  muttered.  "  When 
he  was  here  last  he  ought  to  have  arranged  about  the 
future  meeting.  I  can't  imagine  bow  it  was  that  such  a 
thing  was  overlooked.  It  is  extraordinarv — inexplicable  I 
I  must  think  of  it  a  little  while." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  highwaywan  paced  up  and  down 
in  firont  of  the  house. 

"  It  won't  be  wise  to  wait  here,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I 
must  not  be  coimected  with  this  house  in  any  way,  or 
Buspicion  may  be  directed  to  us.  What  on  earth  shall  I 
do?" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  was  strongly  inclined  to  turn  back 
at  onoe  to  Epping  Forest  and  acquaint  his  (SJmrades  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs. 

Would  that  he  had  done  8o. 

Better  by  far  would  it  have  been  fOT  him  and  aU  his 
companions. 

Much  trouble,  and  danger,  and  sorrow  would  have 
been  spared  by  such  a  course. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  urgent  necessity  mere  was  for 
his  presence  at  the  cave,  Sixteen-String  Jack  at  length 
arrived  at  a  very  dangeKous  conclusion. 

"  1  wiR  ride  over  to  Drury  Lane,"  he  said,  "  and  see 
old  Matthew.  There  is  a  risk  in  it,  I  know,  but  then  it 
jnust  be  run,  for  he  of  course  will  be  able  to  tell  me  just 
what  I  want  to  know.  A  long  time  has  elapsed  sioce  any 
of  us  were  there,  and  surely  the  ofiBcers  must  by  this  time 
have  relaxed  their  vigilance.  Yes,  my  mind  is  made  up 
— I'll  go  to  old  Matthew.  I  long  to  look  upon  his  jovisul 
countenance  once  more.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may  obtain  im- 
portant information.  At  any  rate,  I  will  go — thovyrh  I 
will  be  cautious." 

So  saying,  Bixteen-String  Jaek  passed  out  of  the  garuen 
and  remounted  his  steed. 

After  casting  one  look  upon  the  dwelling  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  Tom  Davis,  he  turned  his  horse's  haad  in 
the  direction  of  London,  and  set  forward  at  a  rapid  late. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  his  breast, 
f»r,  as  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  drsgoons  since  he 
sUurttid,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  no 
ksgor  oiDpkjyed  in  patrolling  the  ro?.ds. 
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SECTEEN-arrRINO  JACK  FINDS  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  MFFI- 
CCLTY  m  DECIDING  UPON  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  HB 
SHOULD  GAIN  ADBniTANCB  TO  THE  WHITE  DORSK 
INN. 

Whether  Sixtoen-String  Jack  was  right  or  wrong  in 
this  conelusion  subsequent  events  alone  can  prove. 

Keeping  a  careful  look-out  on  both  sides  of  him,  so  nt 
to  bo  prepared  for  any  danger,  he  took  his  way  in  almost 
a  straight  line  for  his  destination. 

The  closer  he  got  to  the  metropolis,  however,  the  more 
careful  did  he  become. 

On  the  way  he  met  and  overtook  several  pedestrians 
and  vehicles,  and  at  length  he  gained  Bloomsbury  Fields. 

At  this  lonely  spot  he  reined-ia  his  steed  and  sat  for 
several  moments  in  deep  thought. 

Ho  was  deliberating  the  question  in  his  mind  whether 
he  should  proceed  to  old  Matthew's  on  horseback  or  on 
foot. 

The  distance  was  little  more  than  half  a  mile. 

But  then,  if  he  walked,  what  was  he  to  do  i&  the  mean- 
while with  his  horse  ? 

There  was  at  no  great  distance,  going  towards  St. 
Giles's,  a  public-house  O*  rather  bad  repute. 

Jack  had  never  paid  a  via.'*  to  it,  though  he  had  often 
heard  the  place  spi^en  of,  and  he  fancied  he  should  be 
able  to  leave  his  steed  there  in  perfeci,  security 

Being  unable  to  think  of  anything  better,  be  ibial^ 
determined  to  run  the  risk. 

The  public-house  was  only  about  a  handiwd  yards  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  paused,  so  he  hastened  towards 
it. 

He  found  it  was  a  small,  low,  straggling  building,  of 
quite  &  forbidding  appearance. 

At  the  side  were  the  usuaJ  folding  gates  leading  to  the 
stables,  for  in  those  days  when  horses  were  used  for 
travelling  purposes  so  much  more  than  they  are  now  it 
was  quite  a  rarity  t»  find  an  inn  that  was  not  provided 
with  stable  accommodation  for  many  horses. 

As  soon  as  the  ostler  appeared,  Jack  took  a  five- 
shilling  piece  out  ot  his  pocket  and  pressed  it  into  hic 
hand. 

" There,"  he  said — "there  is  a  crown  for  you;  drink 
my  health  with  it !  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  my  horso 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so ;  I  am  going  a  short  distance 
off,  if  you  win  be  at  hand  when  I  call." 

"  Oh  yea,  9ir,  never  fear  for  that!"  was  the  ostler's 
rei^y,  as  ha  consigned  the  coin  to  his  pocket  with  an  air 
ot  great  satisfaction — "  I  will  be  here,  you  may  lepend 
upon  it !" 

Upon  receipt  of  this  assurance,  Sixteen-String  Ja<<).  sur- 
rendered his  steed  to  the  ostler's  care,  and,  after  g'ving 
particular  injunctions  as  to  how  he  should  treat  it,  and 
promising  him  an  excellent  reward  for  his  services,  ha 
wrapped  his  cloak  closely  round  him  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  Drury  Lane. 

He  pulled  his  hat  low  down  over  his  brow,  and  turned 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  so  that  very  littlo  oi  his  face  was 
visible. 

"  Surely,"  he  thought,  "  I  shall  be  safe  among  so  many 
people !  Why  shctild  I  be  singed  out  and  noticed  ?  if 
I  can  once  enter  old  Matthew's  house  unperceived  I  shajl 
not  care !" 

Assuming  an  air  of  carlessness,  Sixteen-String  Jack 
walked  rapidly  through  the  dark,  deserted  streets. 

Nevertheless,  his  eyes  were  continually  on  the  watch 
for  every  unusual  circumstance. 

Ho  saw  nothing  of  a  more  alaiming  character,  however 
than  a  few  watolimen,  who  were  comfortably  ensconceiJ 
ill  their  boxes,  and  snoring  away  as  if  for  a  wager. 

But  as  he  drew  n*arer  to  old  Matthew's  house  he  began 
to  reflect  as  to  what  would  ke  the  best  means  of  euteriag 
iu  , 

Some  police  officers  might  be  lurking  about  the  spot, 
and  if  hn  was  onco  sten  he  considered  his  capture  would 
bo  certain. 

There  was  the  lh»ie  secret  door  in  thi*  passage  called 
White  Horse  Yard ;  but  then,  as  he  knew  full  well, 
the  police  officers  had  had  their  suspicioBS  much  excited 
by  that  mysterious  thoroughfare. 

A  particularly  close  watch  might  bo  kept  *t  both  cd  3s  el 

"No,''  lie  said,  sftei-     much  (^.o'iberatieB,    "I  woat 
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venture  into  the  passage — it  is  too  much  like  a  trap.  I 
should  find  it  awkward  if  the  police  officers  should  fill  it 
up  at  both  ends." 

Jack  shook  his  head  again. 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  in  at  the  front  door 
either,"  he  said.  "  I  might  be  seen  doing  tliat,  or,  what's 
more  likely,  some  police  officers  might  be  at  the  bar. 
What  on  earth  shall  I  do  ?" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  paused  in  perplexity. 

He  was  more  than  usually  careful  on  that  night,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his  companions'. 

He  knew  they  were  depending  upon  him,  and  if  he 
failed  to  bring  to  them  the  necessary  intelligence,  very 
disastrous  consequences  might  result  to  all  of  them. 

To  stand  motionless  in  the  streets,  however,  was  only 
to  court  danger  in  another  form. 

He  looked  around  him. 

But  he  could  see  nothing  to  suggest  any  particular 
plan  of  operations,  and  his  own  invention  was  at  fault. 

Moreover,  his  attention  was  distracted  by  the  move- 
ments of  a  man. 

He  observed  him  at  no  great  distance  come  staggering 
along  Drury  Lane,  as  if  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Although  his  course  was  devious  and  erratic  in  the 
extreme,  yet  he  evidently  made  his  way  towards  the  spot 
where  Sixteen-String  Jack  was  standing. 

As  the  man  came  closer,  the  highwayman  could  hear 
that  he  was  singing,  or  endeavouring  to  sing  some  bac- 
chanalian ditty,  which  was  every  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  hiccup. 

Jack  looked  at  this  man,  as  well  he  might,  with  an 
air  of  suspicion. 

To  assume  inebriation  was  an  easy  enough  task,  and 
this  man,  who  might  be  a  police  officer  in  disguise,  might 
have  had  the  cunning  to  adopt  this  means  of  approaeh- 
ing  Sixteen-String  Jack  unsuspected. 

What  the  words  were  he  was  attempting  to  sing 
would  have  puzzled  anyone  to  have  found  out. 

At  last  it  seemed  as  though  the  man  could  no  longer 
trust  to  his  own  feet,  they  carried  him  about  in  such  an 
uncertain  way,  therefore  he  seized  hold  of  the  shutters 
and  doors  with  his  hands,  in  order  to  assist  his  progress. 

"  I  don't  like  his  looks  at  all  1"  Jack  thought.  "  I'll 
watch  his  motions." 

Swiftly,  then,  the  highwayman  sped  across  the  nar- 
row street. 

On  the  opposite  side  was  the  arched  entrance  to  a 
court,  and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  this  he  knew  he  could 
stand  concealed. 

The  intoxicated  man  apparently  took  no  notice  of 
Sixteen-String  Jack's  movements,  but  continued  to 
struggle  on  by  the  means  we  have  mentioned,  until  at 
length  he  paused  at  the  door  of  a  house  that  adjoined 
the  White  Horse  Inn. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  Sixteen-String  Jack  to 
see  him  so  plainly  as  he  had  done  before,  but  his  curio- 
sity as  to  what  he  intended  to  do  very  much  increased. 

He  fancied  by  his  movements  that  the  man  was  fumb- 
ling in  his  pocket  for  a  key,  and  this  supposition  was 
soon  after  verified. 

There  was  a  rattling,  shaking  noise,  as  the  intoxicated 
man  endeavoured  to  fit  the  key  into  the  keyhole. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  succeeded. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  disappeared  from  Jack's  view. 

Then  the  highwayman  ventured  to  quit  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  again  crossed  the  road. 

"  What  can  bo  the  meaning  of  it  ?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  Is  there  anything  suspicious  in  it  ?  Is  there  anything 
that  bodes  evil  to  me  ?" 

With  the  view  of  settling  this  point  if  he  possibly 
could,  Sixteen-String  Jack  went  to  the  door  where  the 
man  had  entered. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  the  key  was  still  sticking 
in  the  lock. 

Here  was  fresh  food  for  thought. 

What  had  been  his  object  for  such  a  proceeding  ? 

"  I  have  been  alarming  myself  needlessly,"  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  at  length  concluded  ;  "  he  is  evidently  so 
drunk  that  he  hardly  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  has 
found  his  way  home  and  entered,  but  has  forgotten  to 
shut  the  door  after  him.  But  what  is  it  all  to  me  ?  I 
only  wish  it  would  suggest  some  means  by  which  I  could 
get  into  old  Matthew's  parlour.    Ah !  of  course  I — Vi  good 


plan  !     I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before— a  very  good 
plan  !     Exactly — that  will  do  first-rate  !" 

Uttering  these  disjointed  expressions,  Sixteen-String 
Jack  glided  into  the  house  silently,  removed  the  key 
from  the  door,  and  with  equal  caution  looked  it  on  the 
inner  side. 


CHAPTER  DCCI. 

SIXTEEN-STKING  JACK  CREATES  A  COMMOTION  IN  THE 
LODGING-HOUSE,  BUT  GAINS  THE  HOOF  OF  THE 
WHITE   HORSE. 

He  now  found  himself  standing  in  profound  darkness, 
and  merely  as  a  matter  of  instinct  he  paused  before  ven- 
turing to  take  another  step. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  thought,  "  what  has  become  of  my  in- 
toxicated friend  ?    I  must  mind  I  do  not  run  over  him." 

Jack  listened,  and  then  heard  the  same  voice  still  chant- 
ing the  same  burden  of  a  song. 

It  was  followed  by  a  lumbering,  crashing  sound. 

"  That  will  awake  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  at  once, 
I'll  wager  !"  was  Jack's  thou<^lit. 

It  .was  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  staircase  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  the  drunken  man  in  ascending 
had  lost  his  footing  and  fell. 

Jack  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  was  a  regu- 
lar inmate  of  tlie  Irouse,  and  that  the  other  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  his  coming  home  so  late  at  night 
and  making  so  much  clatter,  what  little  extra  noise 
he  himself  would  make  would  count  for  nothing. 

Groping  his  way  forward,  then,  as  well  as  he  could, 
he,  after  taking  about  a  dozen  steps  found  himself  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

He  began  to  ascend,  making  scarcely  a  sound. 

He  mounted  quickly,  but  whan  he  gained  the  first 
landing,  paused. 

His  guide,  for  such  he  could  call  him,  was  groping 
about.  Then  a  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed  : 

"  What  the  devil's  that  ?" 

"Itsh  not  the  devil  at  all,"  said  the  drunken  lodger, 
for  such  he  was,  "  it's  me." 

"Mr.  Brown?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I've  heard  that  name  somewhere 
before." 

"I  know  it's  you,  you  drunken,  idle  vagabond  !"  said 
the  voice  that  issued  from  the  half  open  door,  "  but  I 
give  you  notice,  mind  that — I  give  you  notice,  you  quit 
my  house  this  day  week  !" 

"  Night  week,"  corrected  the  lodger,  with  a  hiccup. 

"Yes,  this  night  week!"  was  the  angry  reiteration. 
"  I  won't  be  disturbed,  and  have  my  lodgers  disturbed  by 
such  a  one  as  you  !  Do  you  think  my  respectable  first 
and  second  floors  are  to  be  annoyed  by  an  attic  like 
you  ?" 

Mr.  Brown  made  no  response. 

"Do  you  hear?"  cried  the  landlord  of  the  house.  "I 
give  you  notice — a  week's  notice — to  quit !" 

"  Well — well,  don't  put  yourself  out  about  it.  What 
does  the  song  say  ?" 

"  Oh  !  d — n  the  song  !     Go  up  to  bed  !" 

With  these  words,  the  landlord  slammed  the  door 
in  a  great  passion,  and  Mr.  Brown  contrived  to  grope 
and  stumble  upstairs. 

"  The  attic,"  thought  Jack — "that's  the  place  I  want 
to  reach,  but  it's  rather  awkward  for  him  to  be  the 
occupant  of  it,  and  yet  no— not  so ;  I  can  manage  to 
deal  with  him,  whereas  I  niightopen  a  door  incautiously, 
not  knowing  who  was  in  the  chamber  beyond,  and  cause 
an  immediate  alarm  !" 

After  this,  Jack  followed  closer  than  ever  in  the  steps 
of  Mr.  Brown,  though  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  risk 
he  ran  of  being  hurled  to  the  bottom  should  th«  worthy 
above  him  slip. 

"  I  will  go  first,"  thought  Jack.     "  I  will  pass  him." 

Noiselessly  as  he  could,  he  crept  up  the  stairs  at  about 
double  the  speed  he  had  been  going  before. 

By  this  time  his  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  and  he  could  see  before  him  the  black,  sha- 
dowy figure  of  Mr.  Biown. 

To  pass  him  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  for,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  ascent,  the  lodger  clung  very 
tightly  to  the  balustrades. 

Jack  pressed  himself  as  close  against  the  wall  as  be 
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eauid,  and  wiUioaS  me&ting  wfth  any  accident  at  bng-ili 
arrived  at  tfa'j  top  of  the  tall  h#use. 

N'ow  if  Jack  bad  only  possessed  the  kaowlddge  which 
fttftc  was  occupied  fey  Mr.  Brown,  kis  fnture  proceedings 
■would  have  been  easv  enough. 

Bnt  that  knowtledge  he  did  not  possess,  ana  so.  £i.aring 
gained  the  landing,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ledger 
to  aiake  his  appearance.      f 

His  patience  was  pat  to  rather  a  severe  test;  but  at 
length  Mr.  Brown  ai-rived. 

"I  wonder  which  is  my  door  ?"  he  mi*tter6iL  "Ho'a- 
dayk  it  i<s !     That  must  be  my  door — I'ra  suro  it  xuust  i" 

So  saying,  the  drunken  man  btaggered  across  the  hud 
kig  and"  raised  a  V^tch. 

The  aclioii  was  atwompanied  l)y  a  ecreani, 

"Vv''ho  is  that?"  said  a  female  voice,  Tbieres!-- 
rsarder  I* 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing,  my  dear,"  hiec^'jped  Mr.  Browa— 
=*  nothing  at  all !     I  made  a  mistake  !     This  is  the.  wrong    anxious  to  gain  admittance,  yet  how  he  was  to'  manage  it 


came  to  a  ridge  of  bridcwork,  whioh  divia^d  tl"<f>  lodgiagi. 
house  from  the  White  Horse  Inn. 

Over  this  ho  climbed,  and  when  he  foimd  that  the  tile* 
of  old  Matthew's  house  were  beneath  him,  a  feoliug  of 
great  security  and  satisfaction  c^me  over  him. 

"  All  is  well  now,"  he  said — "  quite  well,  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  make  my  way  quietly  dowiiitaips. 
How  surjj««ed  old  Matthew  will  b^,  to  be  i'-ire  '."' 

OHAPTEE  DCCIL 

kmA.  MtJCn  TROUBLE  aiXTICE.V-STUIXG  JACS    SUCCEEDS  IS 
ATTE-5.CTIXG  TIIE  ATTENTIOiJ  OF  OLX*  MATTIlEW. 

About  this  there  could  be  not  t.he  shadow  of  a  doubt,  for 
certainly  nothing  could  be  further  from  old  Matthew's 
thoughts  than  to  expect  to  see  Siiteen-String  Jack  in  his 
house. 
For   more  reasons   than   one  the    highwayman    was 


3oor !    Good  night 

The  person  addressed  appeared  to  recognise  Mr.  Brown's 
voJoe,  for  no  more  was  said  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Only  one  other  door  opened  from  the  Landing,  and 
while  this  little  conversation  was  gohig  on,  Sixteen- 
Stiing  Jack  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  open  tt 
and  slip  inside. 

He  fancied  he  should  hav.-;  time  enough  to  open  the 
window  and  scramble  out  on  the  roof  before  Mr.  Brown 
ectered. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 

Before  he  could  step  on  to  the  rude  table  under  the 
window,  the  door  opened. 

Jack  crouched  down,  so  that  his  dark  figure  should  not 
be  seen  against  the  light  window. 

"  It's  dark  to-night,  and  no  mistake,"  muttered  Mr. 
Brown.    "  I  must  get  a  candle." 

"  No,  you  must  not,"  thought  Jack — -'■  that  is,  if  I  can 
p-event  you." 

Ever  fertile  in  expedients,  the  highwayman  immediately 
thought  of  a  means  by  which  he  could  biing  about  the 
diseomfituro  of  the  lodger. 

When  he  crouched  down  he  found  he  was  close  to  a 
bed. 

Rising  i*p  gently,  he  took  hold  of  all  the  clothes  atA 
drew  them  off  gently,  holding  them  by  the  upper  ed^e,  in 
both  hands. 

Mr.  Brown  was  groping  ai>out,  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Cuding  the  means  of  obtaining  a  light. 

Jack  got  bohmd  him,  and  approached  him  on  tiptoe, 
unparceived. 

He  held  up  the  bedclot'nes  as  high  as  he  could,  and  then 
flung  them  right  over  the  lodger's  head-. 

"  Oh,  murder  !"  cried  Mr.  Brown,  sa  s  muiSed  voice. 
-What's  that?" 

He  was  greatly  startled  by  finding  someihiua;  clinging 
dosely  round  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  cc!t«ld  not  make 
out  what  in  the  world  it  was. 

He  struggled  and  fought  most  desperately  to  get  free 
from  the  bedclothes,  and  Jack,  to  complete  his  discom- 
fiture, held  out  his  foot  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Brown 
tumbled  over  it,  and  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

He  then  rolled  over  and  over,  striving  in  vain  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  objects  with  which  he  was 
covered,  and  all  the  while  saying  something  in  a  m'  flied 
voice. 

"  Good  gracious !"  said  some  one  outside.  "  Mr.  Brc^m. 
wbafsthe  matter?" 

The  voice  was  that  of  the  girl  who  had  been  startled  by 
Mr.  Brown  opening  the  wrong  door. 

Her  only  reply  was  some  muffled  sounds,  which  were 
reallv  quite  alarming  and  terrif jing. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  said  Jack.  "  I  will  be  off, 
Mid  I  fancy  there  will  be  some  little  diftictilky  in  arri"iEg 
ii  a  correct  explanation  of  all  these  occurrences.'" 

&o  sayiag,  he  mounted  lightly  cm  to  tiis  taii  dps^od 
t^  window,  and  passed  out. 

Like  n»»st  atfio  windows,  U  opejiod  outwajdi-v  like  a 
doov,  and  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  tiioa  Jax:]!  oiosed  it 
siter  him. 

He  could  not  fasten  it ;  but  U  happened  t>  "t  very 
tightly  into  its  fraiaSi  so  that  it  remaiuod  oloss  shuj  scd 
apparently  fast. 

In  order  to  avoid  baing  seen,  Sixteaa-String  ^tnoZ  iow, 
•£  rajadly  as  he  eculdi  «awl&d  along  the  roof  until   he 


cautiously  until  he  c<;ine  to  a  trap- 


he  scarcely  knew. 

He  crawled  along 
door  in  the  roof. 

This  he  tried  to  raise. 

But  tried  in  vain. 

It  was  finnly  secured  on  the  inner  side. 

Old  Matthew  was  not  the  individual  to  leave  opea  such 
a  means  of  entering  his  house. 

He  would  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  polio* 
ofiBcers,  who  would  have  been  continually  popping  in 
upon  him  at  unawares. 

Something  like  this  crossed  Jack's  mind,  and  be  desisted 
from  any  further  attempts  upon  the  trap-door. 

"  No,"  be  said,  "  it  will  be  quite  in  vain  for  me  to  tog 
away  at  t^o  door — it  A^-ovUd  require  thrice  my  strength 
even  it  I  had     suitable  instrument." 

Just  at  this  moment  Sixteen-Strin?  Jack  remembered 
something  that  had  been  told  him  by  Dick  Turpin. 

It  was  the  adventure  that  was  described  in  an  eauly 
chapter  of  this  hi8*ory,  and  as  soon  as  he  remembered  i* 
quite  a  change  took  place  in  Jack's  manner. 

He  no  longer  doubi.od  being  able  to  effect  aa  entrance 

Scrambling  to  one  part  of  the  roof,  he  came  to  th<? 
square  well-like  place  already  desoribed,  which  was  in 
r    lity  the  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 

Dow  tlie  side  of  the  bailding.  as  the  reader  vrfE  re- 
member, a  number  of  iron  bars  had  boon  fixed  in  a  ho»r 
zontal  position  '"fo  the  brickwork  so  as  to  form  a  nid€ 
semblance  of  a  ludder. 

Down  this  it  was  a  very  easy    latter  to  descend. 

The  only  difficulty  was  in  slipp>ig  over  the  parapet. 

This  Sixteen-Sti  'ng  Jack  contri'«d  to  do. 

The  pieces  of  iro  ^  were  firm  and  we'l  adapted  to  afford 
support  to  both  ban  Is  and  feet. 

in  a  few  moments  he  had  reached  the  lit  'e  yard. 

He  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  he  found  himself  onco 
more  standing  on  firm  earth,  and  then  glanced  -ound  hht 
to  decide  upon  the  means  by  which  he  should  _  ntw  tfeo 
house,  for  as  yet  he  was  only  on  the  exterior  of  it 

But  he  congratulated  himseff  exceedingly  upoa  tho 
ariiress  he  had  displayed  in  having  gained  the  preoHs-=« 
unperceived. 

He  felt  sure  that  not  one  of  the  iX)lioG  ofSoec«  eauA'i 
hava  tfce  remotest  suspicion  of  his  presenoo  thare. 

So  far  then,  all  was  well. 

But  yet  it  behoved  him  to  bo  cautious  in  bis  futew 
movements. 

It  would  he  a  thousand  pities  to  allow  any  inoautioB  or 
indiscretion  to  mar  that  which  had  b<»en  so  well  b^uu. 

There  was  only  one  window  that  k>oked  into  this  littAo 
yard— that  is,  he  only  saw  one  on  the  ground-floor,  aad 
towards  this  Jack  cr^t  stealthily. 

He  endeavoured  to  peep  through  and  asoerfaia  whai 
was  beyond. 

But  the  glass  was  so  thickl/  bogrimed  witk  (2rt  aud 
due*  that  he  found  it  impossible 

Then  he  uied  to  forc^  th5  window  open. 

But  in  vain. 

It  waa  quite  secure. 

Old  Matthew— especially  of  late— had  beea  moat  par- 
ticular about  hia  fastenings. 

There  was  a  little  secret  door  communioatinj  with  thi« 
yard,  and  also  one  leading  to  some  stables,  bet  ^ey  wem 
so  olev^ly  coneeaied,  that  Jack  waa  unabk  to  i'm<ii 
Qsaotly  wh&re  thay  ww«. 
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As  a  last  resource,  he  took  a  coin  from  his  pockp*  and 

rapped  sharply  with  it  against  one  of  the  panes. 

Then  he  waited  in  sileuce. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  summons,  and  therefcro  he 
rcpeatod  it,  but  with  no  better  result; 

Jack  was  growing  desperate. 

It  was  then  that  he  recollected  Diok  had  told  him  about 
1  little  bell  that  could  be  rung  by  means  of  a  haadb  on 
the  doorpost  in  White  Horse  Yard- 

A  wire  must  communicate  with  the  han/lle  and  th*  bell, 
ind  if  he  could  only  manage  to  find  this  thg  familial  si^al 
would  oertainlv  reach  the  landlord's  ear. 

Some  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal  this  wire 

But  at  length,  by  perseverance,  J*ck  found  it 

Ha  pulled  it,  and  though  no  sound  of  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell  reached  his  ears,  yet  he  waited  with  great  coudience 
for  the  result. 

His  patience  was  not  put  to  a  severe  trial,  for  scarcely 
a  moment  elapsed  before  a  door  opened,  and  old  Matthew 
appeared. 

In  his  hand  he  caj-ried  a  lantern. 

The  rays  from  this  fell  immediately  upon  tha  form  of 
Sixteen-Strlng  Jack,  and  old  Matthew  directed  the  light 
eo  that  it  fell  upon  his  visitor's  countenance. 

Then  he  staggered  back  several  paces  in  astonishment. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  Matthew !"  said  Jack 

•'Is  it  really  you  ?" 

"lean  assure  voTi  it's  no  other." 

"I  am  astonished  !" 

"  No  doubt  you  are." 

"But  come  in — come  in;  it's dangeroo*  to  stay  here! 
Who  can  tejl  what  ears  are  listening  even  now  ?  Come  in 
—come  iu !" 

Jack  followed  the  landlord  through  the  concealed  door, 
which  was  immediately  closed. 

Then  old  Matthew,  rubbing  his  head  with  an  air  of 
great  perplexity,  inquired : 

"  But  how  on  earth  did  you  manage  to  make  your  way 
into  the  yai-d .'  I  fancied  no  one  could  do  it  without  my 
knowledge." 

''  WeD,  you  sea  I  have,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  with 
a  laugh,  for  now  that  old  Matthew  was  with  him  he  felt 
quite  secure.  "  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  your 
cleverness  in  unravelling  any  mystery  or  dif8culty ;  now 
66t  your  brains  to  work  and  try  if  yoo  can  find  out  how  I 
have  managed  to  get  here." 

"  I  am  airaid    ■ »" 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  That  you  have  been  seen.* 

■'No — no !" 

"  You.  are  sure  you  have  not  ?" 

"Quite  sure!" 

"  If  you  have  it's  all  over  with  you — I  tell  you  that  I 
ean't  save  you." 

■'Well,  I  am  content  to  run  therisk,"said  Jack.  "  Show 
me  into  that  little  parlour  of  yours ;  I  want  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  talk  with  you ;  it's  a  long  time  since  we    jet." 

"It is,  indeed,"  said  old  Matthew,  as  he  led  the  way 
along  a  dark  passage.  "  And  the  captain  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  are  they  well  ?" 

"  Quito  well,  and  out  of  all  dauger,  I  loft  thorn 
perfectly  content." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  what  on  earth  brought  yea 
here?" 

"  I  came  to  see  Tom  Davis  to  know  the  position  of  the 
inn  he  has  taken ;  but  v^en  I  got  to  his  house  I  found  n© 
one  there,  so  I  thought  Uie  best  plan  would  be  to  com©  to 
yon  at  or.ce." 

Old  Matthew  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Jack,  you  have  no  idea  what  I  have  gone  thiouo-h 
since  I  last  saw  you !"  ° 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  Oh  I  it's  not  that  I  mind  it  much,  or  that  it"' ,  to  rery 
serious,  but  I  allude  to  the  cfBcers." 

"  The  old  complaint,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  just  the  old  style  of  thing.  I  havs  been  ratter 
amused  ttan  otherwise,  for  when  none  of  you  are  here  I 
don't  care  how  much  ttiey  poke  and  pry  about  I  let  them 
seai-ch  until  they  aro  tired,  and  then  laugh  at  tham  fbr 
their  pains." 

"  And  what  efiect  does  this  defeat  after  defeat  bave 
opon  them  ?" 

"  No  efiect  at  all  that  I  can  see,  they  are  as  troublesome 
u  ev«r— nay,  scarcely  a  couple  of  hours  pass  but   what  I 


am  visited  by  one  of  those  gentry  in  soaae  shape  of  oit'i* 
■=^ithor  a  disguised  police  offic^>-  or  else  a  spy." 

"  It  must  be  vei-y  uncomfortable  for  you,  Matthew." 

"  Very ;  but  yet,  as  I  told  you,  I  don't  much  mind  it, 
and  it  furnishes  me  with  a  little  amusement.  I  only  hopo 
and  tnist  that  while  yoa  stay  here  I  ehaU  be  free  from  a 
visi  t." 

"So  do  I."  '^ 

Tliis  little  conversation  took  plao?  while  old  Matthew 
and  the  highwayman  were  proceeding  along  the  passage, 
and  just  at  this  moment  they  emerged  into  the  regular 
yard  belonging  to  the  inn,  for  the  one  of  which  we  nave 
been  speaking  was  a  kind  of  supplementary  or  secret 
one. 

'•  Now,  then,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  to  reconnoitre.  Just 
keep  qmQi,  will  you,  and  I  will  tako  a  peep." 

While  he  spoke,  he  stepped  across.the  yui-d,  and,  leaving 
the  lantern  in  Jack's  hands,  he  made  his  way  to  the  little 
bar  window  that  must  be  so  well  known  to  the  reader. 

He  looked  attentively  through  the  panes. 

"  I  fancy  it's  all  right,"  he  said,  rejoining  the  highway- 
man. "  I  don't  see  anyone  about,  except  the  girl  I  leave 
to  mind  the  bar,  and  who  I  know  can  be  fully  trusted  " 

"  And  how  shall  we  gain  that  snug  pai-lour  of  yours, 
Matihew  ?" 

"Oh,  by  the  old  means!" 

"  But  the  officers  discovered  the  secret  «Joor,  did  thev 
not?" 

"  Yes,  they  did ;  but  I  have  made  a  few  alterations,  and 
restored  the  place  somewhat  to  its  original  appearance, 
I  make  no  secret  about  the  door  now,  and  use  it  as  an 
ordinary  m^ins  of  communicating  with  this  yard.  You 
will  find."  added  the  landlord,  with  a  peculiar  chuckle, 
"  that  I  have  made  some  other  alterations  and  improve- 
m?iits  ' 


OEAPTEB  DCCHL 

THE  CLOCK  snows  THE  HOUE  OF  HALF-PAST  SIX,  ANO 
BKE.^IvS  UP  TIIE  CONFEKEXCE  IiET\Vi;EK  SIXTEEX-5TKr>:G: 
JACK   AND  OLD  MATTHEW. 

Old  Matthew  led  Jack  into  the  private  parlour,  taking 
the  preciution,  howevex',  to  enter  first  himself  and  ascer^ 
tain  that  ths  coast  was  clear. 

Finding  that  all  was  right,  he  beckoned  to  Jack  to  oomc 
forth. 

The  highwayman  obeyed,  and  closed  ths  door  behicJ 
him. 

He  then  observed  that  where  the  secret  door  had  been. 
and  which  hai  been  demolished  by  Mr.  Wriggles,  an  ordi- 
nary oak  door  had  been  fixed,  so  that  there  was  no  sort  oi 
secret  about  it. 

Then  the  door  communicating  with  the  bar  which  for- 
merly had  the  upper  half  fitted  with  glass  panes  had  been 
removed,  and  an  ordinary  door  substituted. 

He  pointed  out  this  change  to  Sixte^'^-Sfciing  Jack,  say- 
ing: •' 

''  You  see,  I  did  that  after  that  rascally  epy  peeped  in  aiid 
interrupted  my  conversation  with  the  captain.  TheyVJ 
have  sharp  eyes  now  to  see  through  that  bit  of  wood.'' 

"  Very  true,"  said  Jack ;  "but  it  stirike-s  me  th«=9'e  oc-9 
disadvantage  connected  with  it." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  foriuerly,  you  were  able  to  oommand  a  view  d 
the  bar,  and  oould  tell  when  danger  was  approaehing." 

"  So  I  could,"  replied  the  landlord ;  "  but  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  that  The  girl  who  attends  to  the 
customers  at  the  bar  counter  is  a  distant  ralaiioa  of  Quca 
and,  as  I  said  before,  can  be  fully  trusted-* 

Jack  nodded. 

"  Now,  do  you  see  that  olock  up  tliere  f** 

"I  do." 

Old  Matthew  pointed  to  &  smaU  dial  f^ed  agaiost  toe 
wall  at  a  considerable  height  from  tho  floor— in  fact,  clo^a 
to  the  ceiling. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  look  at  that  dock,  aiwi  I  oaa  tell 
by  it  whether  there  is  danger  or  cot" 

"Then  it's  a  capital  one,"  said  Jack,  "and  I  ghould 
like  to  have  a  watoh  of  tbe  e^ane  descriptioa  to  cwry 
about  with  me."  a 

"  I  daresay  you  would,"  said  the  landlord.  «  Bat  ths 
clock  is  only  a  sham.     The  works  inside  are  of  %  peoaUox 
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nature,  and  devised  by  myself.    Now,  you  see,  the  hands 
show  the  time  to  be  six  o'clock." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "they  are  straight  up  and  down 
exactly ;  but  that  is  not  the  right  time." 

"  Now,  there  is  a  little  piece  of  mechanism  that  con- 
iieots  the  clock  with  a  handle  in  the  bar,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  my  niece,  and  she  perfectly  understands 
how  to  work  the  signals." 

"  You  have  a  rare  invention,  Matthew,  ana  no  mis- 
take." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  tlnnking  so  myself,"  said  old 
Matthew,  in  a  satisfied  tone,  and  stroking  his  chin  as  he 
spoke.  "  But  as  you  seem  interested,  I  will,  if  you  like, 
explain  the  siguals." 

"  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  Very  well,  then.  When  the  long  hand  falls  to  the 
quarter  past  six,  that  shows  that  there  is  some  one 
standing  at  the  bar.  Not  very  important,  you  may 
think  ;  but,  then,  the  police-officers  and  men  in  their 
OQiploy  are  very  fond  of  dropping  in  for  a  drain,  and, 
whenever  they  do,  lam  made  aware  of  it.  There — look! 
there's  one  just  come  iu.  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  was 
standing  there  to  see  him  !" 

While  old  Matthew  spoke,  the  minute  hand  described 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  showed  the  time  to  be  a  quar- 
ter past  six. 

"  Now,  if  he  goes,"  continued  tlie  landlord,  "  that  hand 
will  go  back  to  its  original  position.  If  there's  anything 
suspicious  about  him,  it  will  drop  to  the  half  past;  if  there 
is  immediate  danger,  it  will  rise  to  a  quarter  to  seven." 

Sixteen-String  Jack,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  arrangement,  and  complimented 
old  Matthew  again  upon  the  ingenuity  he  had  displayed. 

"You  see!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  always  have  warning, 
my  calculation  being  that,  if  any  of  you  were  in  here, 
I  could  conceal  you  before  the  officers  could  enter." 

"  It's  all  right  now,  I  perceive,"  said  Jack,  whose  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  the  dial. 

"  Yes,  the  man  has  drunk  up  hia  glass  and  departed." 

The  clock  again  showed  the  hour  of  six. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Jack,  "  before  we  proceed  to  busi- 
iiess,  just  try  if  you  can  solve  the  mystery  of  my  appear- 
ance." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Matthew,  "and  while  doing  so  I 
won't  be  idle.  Aha  !  what  a  deal  of  ti-ouble  and  expense 
Mr.  Wriggles  has  put  me  to.  He  thought  he  had  made  a 
wonderful  discovery  when,  with  that  spiky  hammer  of 
his,  he  found  out  this  cupboard  that  I  had  papered  over. 
Now,  you  see,  I  have  fitted  in  an  ordinary  door,  and 
make  use  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  keep  here — every- 
thing that  may  be  wanted  in  the  shape  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  so  that  they  can  be  had  without  the  trouble 
of  going  into  the  bar  to  fetch  them." 

"  You're  a  capital  schemer,  Matthew — I  must  say  it, 
again  and  again." 

For  several  minutes  the  landlord  was  silent. 

He  was  occupying  himself  in  placing  upon  the  table  a 
very  substantial  aud  tempting  repast,  with  other  good 
things  to  wash  it  down. 

'*  Now,"  he  said, "  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  few  minutes' 
peace." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack;  "  there  goes  the  finger 
again." 

"  Only  to  the  quarter  past,"  said  Matthew,  coolly. 
"  It's  all  right — plenty  of  time.  Take  no  notice  until  it 
falls  to  the  half  hour,  and  then  I  will  soon  place  you  in 
safety." 

Whether  old  Matthew  had  had  his  supper  or  not  is 
more  than  we  can  tell,  but  certain  it  is  he  sat  down  aud 
did  full  justice  to  the  meal. 

Conversation  was  now  somewhat  restricted,  for  Jack 
had  lived  long  enough  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  in 
Epping  Forest  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  one  way,"  exclaimed  old  Mat- 
thew, suddenly.  "  You  must  have  got  in  one  of  the 
other  houses,  climbed  over  the  rcofs,  and  got  down  by 
the  iron  bars  into  the  yard." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  Jack,  slapping  the  table  ; 
"you  are  cleverer  than  I  took  you  to  be." 

He  then  related  in  full  the  whole  of  his  proceedings. 

"Ah!  I  feel  more  satisfied  and  content !"  said  Mat- 
thew, leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air  of  one  who 
haa  had  a  good  meal.    I  should  scarcely  think  your  pre- 


sence here  can  be  known  to  anyone,  though  that  there  ia 
a  grand  commotion  next  door  you  may  safely  calculate." 

"  Yes,  I  have  left  no  trace  behind  me,"  said  Jack. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it,  so  perhaps  they  will  put  it  all  down 
as  a  drunken  freak  of  Mr.  Brown's." 

"  Very  likely.  Aud  now,  before  you  go  any  further, 
I  must  insist  upon  hearing  a  full  account  of  what  the 
captain  and  the  rest  of  you  have  been  doing  lately." 

Sixteen-String  Jack  knew  that  the  best  thing  be  could 
do  was  to  comply  with  this  request ;  moreover,  old  Mat- 
thew had  a  perfect  risj^ht  to  make  it. 

Therefore,  while  his  narrative  was  very  brief,  yet  it 
did  not  lack  completeness. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  summary  of  all  those  events  of  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

"  Well,"  said  old  Matthew,  when  he  had  concluded, 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  things  have  gone  on  so  well.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  little  further  to  tell  you  than  you  already 
know.  I  have  made  the  improvements  I  have  told  you 
of,  aud  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  putting  down  a 
hearth-rug  in  front  of  the  fire.  Perhaps  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of  it." 

This  was  rather  mysterious. 

Old  Matthew  evidently  meant  something  by  the  re- 
mark, but  before  Sixteen-String  Jack  could  ask  any 
questions  on  the  subject,  ho  went  on  : 

"  Mr.  Wriggles  has  not  given  up  the  hope  of  getting 
me  into  trouble.  I  must  say,  that  if  any  of  you  hap- 
pened to  be  captured  here  it  would  be  almost  as  bad  for 
me  as  for  you,  so  I  shall  take  care  to  prevent  it — that's 
why  I  am  always  scheming  these  little  contrivances. 
Old  Wriggles  has  sworn  to  have  his  revenge  upon  me, 
and  I  have  sworn  to  disappoint  him  if  I  can." 

"And  quite  right  too,"  said  Jack.  "I  hope  you  may  do 
it.  But  now,  for  fear  the  opportunity  should  be  lost,  de- 
scribe to  me  the  position  of  the  inn,  and  tell  me  why  Tom 
Davis  left  his  house  without  giving  us  the  imformation." 

"  I  can  promise  the  first,  but  not  the  second.'" 

"  Well,  then,  whereabouts  is  the  inn  situated  ?" 

"  In  a  capital  place,  I  assure  you.  Of  course  you 
know " 

Old  Matthew  stopped  suddenly  iu  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  low  whistle. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  glanced  up  at  the  clock,  and  then 
started  to  his  feet. 

"Danger!"  he  said. 

"  The  dial  shows  tbe  hour  of  half-past  six." 

"Yes,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
the  hearth-rug  up  after  all." 


CHAPTER   DCCIV. 

EXPLAINS  WHAT  OLD  MATTHEW  MEANT  BY  SATING 
HE   SHOULD   HAVE   TO    TAKE   UP   THE   HEAKTH-BUG. 

What  old  Matthew  could  mean  by  this  singular  expres- 
sion Sixteen-Strinsr  Jack  could  not  think. 

But  he  was  all  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  peril. 

It  might  be,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  had  been 
tracked  to  where  he  now  was. 

But  while  watching  the  clock,  and  expecting  every 
second  to  see  the  hand  rise  to  a  quarter  to  seven,  he 
nevertheless  felt  a  calm  and  easy  confidence  in  the 
power  of  old  Matthew  to  assist  him. 

The  landlord  hastened  across  the  room  and  quickly 
slipped  a  couple  of  bolts  into  their  sockets. 

"  Get  the  lantern,"  he  said  to  Jack,  "  and  light  it. 
Be  quick — everything  depends  upon  speed." 

Jack  obeyed,  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  old  Matthew 
rolled  up  the  hearth-rug. 

Then  taking  a  kind  of  key  from  hia  pocket,  he  inserted 
it  in  a  crevice  iu  the  flooring. 

A  circular  piece  was  then  raised  large  enough  to  allow 
his  body  to  pass  easily  through. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  he  said — "  quick,  follow  me  !" 

"  While  speaking,  old  Matthew  rapidly  lowered  him- 
self through  the  aperture  until  he  hung  the  full  length 
of  his  arms. 

Then  he  let  go,  for  his  feet  touched  the  floor  of  the 
cellar. 

Jack  handed  down  the  lantern  and  followed  with  all 


"  Are  you  going  to  hide  mo  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  In  the  oeUar  ?" 


SHE  KNTGHT  OP   THE  ROAB. 
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"  Yon  don't  seem  to  Hke  the  idea  at  present,"  eaid 
old  Matthew,  "  I  can  tell  it  by  your  way.  But  wait  a 
little.    Follow  me." 

"  I  don't  like  being  underground,"  said  Jack — "aud 
ihat's  the  truth.  If  you  are  f«nnd  out,  there  is  such  iii 
poor  chance  of  getting  off."     | 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Matthew — "don't  b<»  afraid. 
Ton  will  pot  be  found  out." 

With  this  assuraiKS*  Jack  was  cbliged  to  rest  content. 

The  cellars  underneath  the  Whit*  Horse  Inn  were  of  a 
very  extensive  description. 

They  were  rather  puzzling  and  confusing,  t^o,  to  a  yone 
unacquainted  with  them. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  perpetual  series  o*  raults, 
lined  and  piled  up  with  bari'els  o(  eveiy  size  and  decTcrip- 
tion. 

Old  Matthew  led  the  way  to  a  kind  of  sill  or  raised 
pla—'CSTn  of  brickwork,  upon  which  stood  a  row  of  very 
large  casks. 

'':^  each  of  these,  near  the  bottom,  a  tap  was  fixed,  show- 
ing that  they  were  in  regular  use. 

Tn  thosi3  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  continual  jour- 
Lays  nad  to  be  made  down  in  the  cellar,  for  there  was  no 
coni'">anc9  by  which  various  liquors  could  bo  drawa  up 
by  a  aachine  into  the  bar. 

"Now,  Jack,"  said  old  Matthew,  "pray  make  haste. 
Don't  ask  me  any  questions  or  make  any  objections. 
Leave  it  all  to  me." 

He  placed  the  lantern  on  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and  tnen, 
with  an  agility  no  one  would  have  given  him  credit  for 
possessing,  he  stepped  upon  the  sill,  for  there  was  space 
enough  between  the  casks  to  allow  him  to  place  his  feet. 

Then,  raising  his  arm,  he,  to  Jack's  surprise,  lifted  off 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  "up  with  you,  and  get  into  the 
cask.     In  doing  so,  mind  you  do  not  ovei'turn  it." 

"But  is  there  no  ale  in  it?" 

^'No — no,  never  mind;  get  in,  I  tell  you.  Be  quick,  or 
all  will  be  lost !    Leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Thus  adjured.  Jack  obeyed. 

It  is  true  he  had  great  confidence  fh  old  Matthew,  but 
this  was  putting  his  confidence  to  a  veiy  severe  test. 

Nevertheless  he  scrambled  up,  and  with  some  difficulty 
got  into  the  cask. 

He  then  found  that  the  bottom  was  dry,  and  that  thore 
was  almost  room  for  him  to  stand  upright. 

"Now,"  said  Matthew  "hero's  th«  head  of  the  cask — it 
fits  in  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  can  bo  removed  easily  by 
anyone  who  is  in  the  secret,  but  by  no  one  else.  There 
now.  I  must  leave  you !  Keep  your  courage  up !  Let  the 
dangtjr  be  ever  so  great,  and  the  search  ever  so  strict,  you 
are  safe!    Mind  that!" 

As  he  spoke,  old  Matthew  fitted  the  head  into  the  caslc, 
ani  Jack  was  left  in  darkness,  and  in  anything  but  a  com- 
fortable position. 

We  have  no  time  now,  however,  to  describe  his  feelings 
and  sensations  upon  being  in  such  a  hiding-place. 

We  must  leave  them  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  agility  old  Matthew  displayed  wai  really  wonder- 
ful considering  his  age  and  obesity. 

He  ran  through  the  cellars  to  the  spot  where  the  open- 
ing was  above  him,  and,  throwing  the  lantern  up  tirst, 
climbed  up  afterwards  himself. 

Then,  with  all  speed,  he  replaced  the  trap-door,  and  put 
the  hearth-rug  straight  and  tidy. 

He  extinguished  the  lamp,  placed  it  in  the  cupboard, 
and  then,  hearing  a  faint  cliclc,  he  looked  up  acd  saw  Uie 
clock  pointed  to  the  quarter  to  seven. 

"Just  in  time  !"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  T  :lcu  i 
care  now  not  a  straw.  I  must  unbolt  the  door.  thoTJS«i, 
then  there  will  be  no  suspicion  !" 

The  bolts  were  well  oiled,  and  they  were  oapubie  of 
being  drawn  back  with  i"»s  much  case  as  noiselecsnoss. 

Then,  although  rather  out  of  breath  by  hia  er^rUons, 
old  Matthew  plumped  down  in  »  chair  and  comtnencea 
Bmoking  a  pipe  most  vigorously. 

Then  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  tarohjg  his 
head  he  caught  sight  of  his  niece. 

She  was  pushed  aside,  however,  by  a  poSes  o&Lof  "vho 
itrode  into  the  parlour. 

ft«  was  followed  by  fiva  of  his  companions. 
"hey  all  glanced  keenly  and  suspiciously  fuvund  them- 


Old  Matthew  noticed  with  extreme  satisfaction  the  Jook 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  that  afte'-wards  settled 
upon  their  features.  «    i  .• 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  an  alTectation 
of  good  liumour.  "  I  hope  I  see  you  quite  well,  and  aU 
that  sort  of  thing."  „      , 

"  Oh,  d— n  your  pal.iver !''  was  the  chief  omocr  s  polite 
rejoinder. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lickf  old,"  said  Matthew,  pretending  _  to  be 
very  respectful,  "perhaps  you'd  have  no  objections  t» 
say  wliat's  your  errand  here  to-nigiit  ?" 

It  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Wriggles's  deputy,  Jim  Licb- 
f old,  who,  at  the  head  of  these  five  other  police  officers, 
had  entered  the  parlour. 

Ho  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  his  temper  had 
not  improved  in  consequence. 

He  swore  most  hombly  to  be  revenged  upon  tha  high- 
waymen one  and  all. 

Now  that  he  had  been  injured  it  was  quite  a  personal 
feeling  that  he  had  against  our  friends,  and  ho  no  longer 
cared  for  obtaining  his  share  of  the  reward. 

He  had  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Wriggles  to  keep  a 
sliarp  eye  on  old  Matthew  and  the  White  Horse  Inn. 

Ho  bad  done  so,  and  had  been  a  source  of  infinite  annoy- 
ance to  old  Matthew. 

Mr.  Wriggles — about  whom  we  shall  presently  have 
something  to  say — was  otherwise  engaged. 

At  present,  however,  in  spite  of  all  his  clevemesis — audit 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  man  was  very  clear-headed 
and  cunning  in  his  way — he  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
any  discovery. 

Ho  had  poked  and  pryed  into  many  a  comer,  and  spent 
hours  in  fruitlessly  searching  about  the  White  Horse,  but 
always  with  the  same  result. 

Old  Matthew  was  more  than  a  match  for  him — he  was 
too  wide-awako  to  be  caught  nappiug  even  by  Jim  Lick- 
fold. 

A  very  cordial  antipathy  had  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  was,  however,  more  malignant  in  Jim  Lickfold's 
breast  than  in  old  Matthew's. 

The  one  was  content  in  defeating  his  adversary,  in  fact, 
by  over-matching  him. 

But  as  for  the  other,  he  longed  for  the  time  when- ha 
sh«uld  be  able  to  take  the  landlord  into  custody  on  the 
charge  of  having  aided,  abetted,  and  concealed  a  felon,  th^ 
punishment  for  doing  which  was  very  severe. 


CHAPTER  DCCV. 

jm    UCKYOTJD     IS     CLEVER     ENOUGU    TO     DISCOVEU  THAT 
OLD    SIATTIIKW    ]IAX>     UECENTLY   PAID     A   VISIT  TO  THB 

CELL^VKS. 

With  these  few  words  of  explanation,  we  wiU  resume. 

"  You  can  ask  what  the  devil  you  like,  and  be  d — d 
to  you  !"  was  Jim  Licldfold's  reply  to  old  Matthew's  ques- 
tion ;  and  then,  l?lowing  out  his  cheeks,  he  again  scruti- 
nised everything  there  was  in  the  room. 

"  Been  having  your  supper,  have  you,  Matthew  ?"  he 
said,  at  length.  "  And  a  d— d  good  supper  too,  I  should 
think !" 

■'Yes,"  replied  Matthew — "  I  feel  rath«r  comfortable." 

"  So  I  should  think.  What  a  glutton  you  must  be  to 
eat  off  two  plates  at  once,  and  with  two  knives  and  forks." 

"  Eh  ?','  said  old  Matthew,  pretending  not  to  understand. 

'You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Lickfold.  "I  waa 
certain  there  was  some  one  in  this  room  along  with  you, 
though  where  that  some  one  can  be  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  There's  proof  of  it,  for  you  have  not  been  taking 
vour  supper  alone." 

"I  don't  remember  saying  that  I  had,"  Paid  old 
Matthew. 

"  No,  of  course  not — you  left  that  for  me  to  find  out." 

"Ah  !  and  some  people  are  so  clever!" 

"  They  arc,"  returned  Jim,  "  and  it  strikes  me  that  some 
one  will  tind  lie  has  been  a  d — d  sight  too  ''lever  one  of 
tftesfldays!" 
■      "I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Old    Matthew.      "But  I 
confoesr  I  have  not  been  taking  my  supper  alone." 

"  I  don't  eee  how  you  can  deny  it." 

"  I  nc%-er  thought  of  such  a  Uimg.  But,  then,  you  must 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  am  not  the  only  jvdi^on  in 
this  liouse ;  I  have  my  niece,  who  minds  the  l«i~," 

"  Yes-  y-js,"  spid  Jim  Lickfold,  shaking  ^la  head  In  • 
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very  knowing  way ; "  but  it  won't  do,  Matthew— it  won't 
do !  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  get  acquainted  with 
your  domestic  arrangements,  and  I  know  you  and  your 
niece  never  sit  down  to  a  meal  together." 

"  Not  ina general  way,"  said  old  Matthew  ;  "  but  with 
all  deference  to  your  knowledge,  we  make  an  esoeption 
in  favour  of  supper." 

"  Bah  !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !" 

"  I  never  thought  you  would.  But  I  don't  mind  talk- 
ing, espeoially after  supper— it's  agreeable  then  to  have 
a  little  chat." 

"  We  know  you,  old  Matthew,  and  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  your  canning  ways — oh  !  dear  no,  not  at  all,  I 
am  going  to  have  a  thorough  search," 

"I  thought  so." 

"  Oh,  did  you  !" 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  did,  I  can  always  tell  by  the  look 
of  your  face  when  you  intend  wasting  your  time  by 
poking  your  nose  into  all  sorts  of  holes  and  corners,  ' 

"  You  be  d~d  !" 

"  The  same  to  you  ilr.  Lickfold  ;  but  I  have  only  one 
favour  to  ask." 

"  I  sha'n't  grant  it,  then  !  ' 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would,  so  that's  why  I  am  going 
to  t  )ll  you  what  it  is.  When  you  search,  I  wish  you'd 
con''-:a9  yourself  to  this  room,  then  I  ooald  sit  here  in 
my  ■jld  arm-chair  and  watnh  your  proceedings.  It  would 
be  quite  a  cheerful  amuseraeut— it  wouli,  1   can  assure 

JOViil" 

Jim  Lickfold  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  as  he  said  i 

"Now,  my  lads,  just  look  round  this  place!  Don't 
think  yoii  will  have  your  labour  for  nothing — you  will 
be  rewarded  this  time  !" 

"So  you  shall!'  interrupted  old  Mitthew— "  you  shall 
every  one  of  you  have  a  quart  of  ale  apiece  when  you  have 
done!    Tiiere  now  '' 

"Mr.  Gale!" 

"That's  my  name,'''  said  old  Matthew,  "  though  I  am 
not  often  called  by  it.  I  have  no  objection,  if  it's  the 
same  to  you." 

"  Understand,  then,"  continued  Jim  Lickfold,  wrotbly, 
"that  you  will  not  presume  to  interfere  with  my  men  !" 

"iVIe  interfere?"  as':ied  old  Matthew,  in  a  tone  of 
amazement. 

"Yes!" 

"  I'd  scorn  to  do  such  a  thina;  !" 

Jioi  Lickfold  made  no  distinct  reply. 

The  men  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  command  of  their 
leader,  rapidly  opened  and  shut  the  various  doors,  peeped 
into  all  the  corners,  and  otherwise  searched  the  parlour. 

"  Are  you  going  to  join  in  the  search  yourself,  Mr, 
Lickfold?"  asked  Matthew, 

"  What's  that  to  you  r" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  look  on, 
as  I  do,  you're  welcome  to  accommodate  yourself  with 
an  arm-ohair.  Will  you  take  a  drop  of  October,  Mr. 
Lickfold?" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jim,  *"'  you're  a  clever  fellow,  Mat- 
theW;  and  I  own  it." 

"I  am  muoh  obliged  to  you,"  said  Matthew  ;  "  don't 
think  it  flattery  if  I  return  the  compliment." 

"Bah!  Not  so  many  words  !  But,  clever  as  you  are, 
I  can  tell  that  you  are  acting  a  part." 

"  Can  you,  though  r"  said  M  itthew,  as  though  he  had 
heard  something  very  wonderful  indeed, 

"  Yes,"  continued  Jim  Lickfold,  raising  his  voice, 
"  you  are  acting  a  part.  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  always 
beware  of  a  dog  when  he  growls,  and  of  a  horse  when 
he  pats  back  his  ears  and  looks  ugly,  and  I  always  be- 
ware of  yoU;  Matthew,  when  you're  so  d — bly  polite  and 
hospitible  as  you  are  to-night.'' 

"  Mr.  Lickfold  ?" 

"What?" 

"  Will  you  excuse  ma  ?" 

"  For  what?" 

"  Will  you  believe  it  when  I  say  it?" 

"  Believe  what  ?" 

"  Will  you  believe  that  I  am  in  earnest  r'. 

"Oh,  d— n  it,  how  many  questions  do  you  intend  to 
put?" 

"  Well,  will  you  believe  that  I  am  in  earnest  when  I 
say  it  P     Oome,  yes  or  no  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Lickfold,  you  are  a  olevcr  fellow.    I 


say  it,  and  I  believe  it,  and  I  give  you  full  credit  for 
it,  I  will  defy  anybody  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  all 
I  can  say  is  this — that  though  whoever  got  over  mo 
would  have  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  indeed, 
yet  whoever  got  over  you  would  have  to  sit  up  the 
whole  of  the  previous  night  to  do  it !' 

Another  string  of  curses  came  from  Jim  Lickfold's 
lips,  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  old  Matthew  spoke, 
he  had  expected  something  quite  different. 

At  this  moment,  however,  one  of  the  men  approached 
him,  and  touched  his  hat  respectfully.       •* 

"  We  have  searched  this  room  thoroughly,"  he  said, 
"  and  can  find  nothing  at  all  suspicious. ' 

"  And  so,"  cried  old  Matthew,  without  giving  Jim 
Lickfold  time  to  reply,  "  you  have  come  to  say  that  you 
feel  entitled  to  the  quart  of  ale  I  have  promised  you  ?" 

"  Mind  your  own  business  !"  said  Jim,  turidng  round 
angrily,  and  looking  old  Matthew  full'  in  the  face. 

The  landlord  did  not  quail  in  the  least. 

But  Jim  Lickfold  suddenly  saw  something  that  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

His  gaze  became  fixed,  and  Matthew  wondered  much 
what  he  was  looking  at. 

That  he  was  gazing  at  some  part  of  his  (Matthew's  r 
person  was  evident. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  Jim  at  length,  pretending  to  cough, 

"  What  now  ?" 

"  Excuse  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  I  must  beware." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  you,  for  it  appears  you  are  putting  dovTn  your 
ears  and  looking  ugly" 

Matthew  laughed  boisterously  at  his  own  wit,  and 
the  other  police  officers  could  not  forbear  from  smiling, 
at  wliicli  Jim's  anger  was  muoh  increased, 

"  There,"  he  said,  touching  Matthew  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat — "  perhaps  you'd  be  kind  enough  to  teil  mo 
what  lliat  is  ?'' 

He  pointed  to  a  large  stain  of  reddish-brown  colour, 

"  Don't  know,"  said  old  Matthew — "  never  saw  it  be- 
fore." 

"►Strange — very!"  exclaimed  Jim,  rubbing  it  with  his 
finger.     "Now,  if  I  might  presume  to  give  a  guess. " 

"Oh!  you  may,"  interrupted  Matthew — ''just  as 
much  as  you  like — you're  very  good  at  that," 

"  Then  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,"  said  Lickfold,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  Matthew's  last  observation,  "that 
this  is  rust,  and  rust  of  a  particular  kind — a  fgry  particu- 
lar Innd.      I  should  say  it  was  rust  off  a  beer  barrel." 

■'  \  ery  likely,"  said  old  Matthew,  qiiie'.ir. 

Jim  Lickfola  looked  down  nt  old  Matthew's  feet. 

"  Ah  .'"  lie  said — "  just  as  I  thought~-that  confirms  it- 
You  have  been  down  in  the  cellar  lately — I  know  it, 
because  the  sawdust  is  clinging  round  your  boots." 

"Now,  if  you  were  not  such  a  clever  man,"  said 
Matthew,  "  1  shonid  think  there  was  nothing  wonderful 
in  that,  because  I  make  about  a  hundred  journeys  into 
the  cellar  every  day.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  for  I  don't 
like  to  trust  anyone  else  among  the  barrelsj  but  of  conrse, 
i\Ir.  Lickfold,  you  know  best.  I  humbly  give  into  you 
entirely  in  that  respect ;  and  therefore,  although  it  did 
rot  occur  tome  mjself,  1  nm  quite  prepared  to  look  upon 
my  having  lately  gone  down  into  the  cellar  as  quite  a 
wonderful  circumstance,  provided  you  say  or  think  it  is,'' 


CHAPTER   DCCVI. 
OLD   MATTHEW  PROVES   HIMSELF   A   SIATCII  TOE   JIM 

lickfold,  tthose    suspicions  grow   stko^aek 
and  stronger. 

"  Matthew  Gale." 

"  Sir  to  you,  Mr.  Liokfold,  being  a  gentleman.' 

"  None  of  your  nonsence  !  'CJnderstand  me,  it  wont 
do  with  me  at  all  !  I  won't  put  up  with  it— that's  flat  i 
You  have  humbugged  some  others  I  could  name  pretty 
well,  but  don't  attempt  to  humbug  mo,  for  if  yon  do 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  wrong  box  !" 

"  Me  do  wiiat  ?  "  asked  old  Matthew,  putting  on  an 
air  of  ludicrous  astonishment- 

"  Try  to  humbug  me  !" 

"  The  very  idea,  Mr.  Lickfold  I  Surely  yon  don't 
think  that  I  should  be  guilty^ of  anything  of  the  kind  ?" 

"  None  of  your  gammon  !  I  tell  you  it  won't  do  I  Toa 
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had  better  be  partioularly  careful  I  I  caution  ;oa  as  a 
friend!" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Matthew,  drily, 

"  If  I  find  anything  snfiBciently  suspicious  in  my  search 
through  these  premises  to  warrant  me  in  takin  g  you  a  pri- 
soner, rest  assured  that  I  shall  do  it.  It  would  be  a 
most  excellent  thing  if  this  den  of  yours  was  shut  up  I" 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there,"  said  old  Mat- 
thew ;  "  and  if  yon  are  willing,  we  will  argue  the  point." 

"  No,  no— nothing  of  the  kind.  Ton  would  doubtless 
like  to  divert  my  attention  ;  but  it  won't  do,  Matthew. 
Ob,  dear  no— -not  at  all !" 

And  Jim  Lickfold  put  his  finger  by  the  aide  of  his  nose, 
and  shook  his  head  to  and  fro  very  slowly,  as  though  to 
imply  how  difiBcult  the  task  would  be  to  impose  upon 
him. 

"Oh,  Just  as  you  please,  Mr,  Lickfold,  I  will  do 
■whatever  you  require." 
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"  Then  don't  be  so  d— d  civil !  I  always  distrust  you 
when  you  are  so  damnably  polite,  I  know  you  mean 
something  by  it  T'  , .    „  .  -, ,    t. 

•'  It's  very  hard  to  be  suspected  in  this  way,  ana  to  nave 
everything  turned  against  one— very  hard  indeed.  I  am 
a  much-injured  man  !"  -,     -,  , 

"You  look  like  it,"  said  Jim, "  I'm  blest  if  you  don  1 1 
Yon  don't  grieve  much,  or  you  would  not  carry  so  much 
fat  as  you  do,"  „ 

"  Don't  be  personal,  Mr.  Lickfold— don't  be  personal. 

"  Fiddle.de-dee !  I  am  going  to  search  your  house,  and 
I  call  upon  you,  as  a  good  mo»  and  true,  to  give  me  every 
facility  you  can."  " 

•'  Search  away,"  said  Matthew ;  *'  you  have  my  consent 
Yoti  never  can  say  that  I  once  withheld  it !  Search  away, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  rewarded  for  your  trouble  V 

•'  Well,  we  shall  see.  Come  along  with  me— I  want 
you  to  lead  the  way  down  into  the  cellars," 
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Are  you  going  to  search  there  ?"  asked  Mstlhew.  hastening  towards  it ;  "  if  thAt  will  be  of  any  assistance  to 


"Tes,  I  am!"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  in  a  triumphant  tone 
erf  voice.     "What  do  yea  think  of  it?" 
"  Oh  !  nothing — nothing.     I  cnl.v  ifiquired." 
■  Wow  t'len,  lead  the  way ! " 
"  All  right,  ge  '^lemen.    Prf  follow  me." 
**  Here — stop  !" 
•*  "What's  the  matter  ::.„«  f 

'^  Do  you  go  dowa  into  the  cellar  without  a  light  ?" 
"Oh,no!"TOplied   Matthew.     "Dear  rao,  I   quita  for- 

rot!"^        --^^  ^ 

.-If  ^^TTipt-ri  -..ijrops  the  rcoHi  to  the  cupboard,  into  which 
I'--  !:ad  ."o  h  astily  thrust  the  iantera. 

Jim  Lickfold  kept  close  at  his  heels,  determined  tc 
watsch  his  every  movement. 

"  IIullo !"  he  said,  as  soon  aa  Matthew  oj/Cned  the  ottp- 
board  door.  "  D-^n  mo  if  you  ain't  a  rum  'aa  !  The 
idea  of  pitching  the  lantern  into  the  cupboard  in  that 
fashion,  and  all  over  those  good  things  too!  Why, 
Matthew,  you  must  have  been  in  a  damnable  hurry  when 
you  did  it !" 

"  Well,  it  does  look  like  it,  I  confess,"  replied  old 
Matthew,  quietly,  ss  he  took  up  the  lantern.  "  I  can't 
make  it  out,  the  lantern  must  have  fallen  oil  the  other 
6h^ !" 

"  Oh,  gammon — gammon,  Matthew — that  sort  of  thing 
won't  do  with  me,  I  tell  you — you  won't  take  me  in  !  I 
am  pretty  near  certain  you  have  one  of  those  highwaymen 
hi  your  house,  and  if  you  have  I  don't  care  a  pin  what  you 
s&y  9T  do,  I  will  search  till  I  find  him  I" 

"Very  good,"  said  old  Matthew.  "  You  will  get  these 
Totchets  into  your  head  and  I  can't  help  it !  I  say  again, 
ecarch  away  as  much  as  ever  you  like  !" 

Old  Matthew  opened  the  door  of  the  lantern,  and,  as 
only  a  few  minutes  had  elap.sjid  sin^e  he  blev/  out  the 
light  of  the  piece  of  candle  inside  it,  the  interior  was 
lilled  with  smoke  that  had  come  from  the  smoBldering  wick. 

On  the  door  being  opened  the  smoke  poured  forth. 

Jim  Lickfold  looked  at  it  criticaHy. 

"Aha!  Mattbew,"  he  said,  "you  must  have  been  down 
In  the  cellar  lately — much  more  recently  than  I  imagined  ! 
Why,  the  candle  looks  as  if  it  hod  only  josi  been  put  out !" 

"So  it  does  !"  said  old  Matthew,  pretending  to  be  quite 
surprised.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  the  wick  is  quite 
*rarm,  as  though  it  had  been  burning  only  a  niiuute 
ago !" 

As  he  spoke,  Matthew,  in  the  most  off-handed  manner 
?n  the  world,  lighted  thiB  candle  again,  and  closed  the  door 
of  the  lantern. 

"AVhichis  the  way  to  the  cellars,  Matthew  ?" 

"Follow  me  and  1  will  shov/  you,"  replied  the  landlord, 
8!i  he  went  towards  the  door  leading  into  the  bar. 

But  that  is  not  the  way,  is  iH"  asked  Jim. 

"  Of  course  it  is!" 

"  And  is  there  no  other  way  down  into  the  cellar  out 
of  this  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Aha!  I  thought  bo— 1  was  pretty  near  sure  of  it! 
¥fow,  be  good  enough  to  show  me  that  way,  will  you  ?" 

Jim  Lickfold's  face  was  at  that  moment  quite  a  picture. 

His  eyes  sparkled,  and  ho  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

He  thought  ho  had  caught  old  Mattlunv  very  nicely. 

But  that  individual  did  not  seem  in  the  least   perturbed. 

"1  was  going  to  show  you,"  he  replied.  "  Tliis  is  the 
way  !"  and  again  he  moved  towards  the  door,  and  this 
time  he  opened  it. 

"  Stop — stop  I"  cried  Jim_.  "  f'ou  told  me  there  was  a 
way  down  into  the  cellar  out  of  this  room." 

"So  there  is,"  said  Matthew — "through  tl.if  door, 
across  the  passage,  and  down  the  steps." 

"  You  are  very  clover,  Matthew — very  clever !  But  I 
tell  you  I  am  convinced  there  is  some  rca.dy  means  of 
getting  into  the  cellar  out  of  this  tooiil,  and  without  going 
through  the  bar,  too  !     Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  it^'  returned  old 
Matthew,  after  a  pause,  during  which  hs  appeared  to  be 
considering.  "  You  see,  you  get  such  a  many  od«J  notions 
into  your  head,  and  there's  no  accounting  for  half  of 
them."  - .:: 

•'•  Matthew,  you'd  bettei  not  try  m«  too  far !  Youll 
get  me  Into  a  rage,  and  then  you'll  repent  it  1  1  shall  do 
wmething  rash — I.    know  I  shall ;  but  I  wanr  to  keep 

** I  hav«  «ome  magaesia  in  tb«  capbo&id '  aud  Matthew. 


you,  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.' 

"  Once  for  all— will  you  cease  this  foolery  ?  _  My  lads, 
just  look  round  this  place  once  more,  and  see  if  you  can 
Hud  any  means  of  getting  down  into  the  cellar." 

The  men  who  bad  enjoyed  this  scene  mightily,  hastily 
<5ispei-sed  themselves  about  the  room,  and  began  to 
search. 

Old  Matthew  sat  down  iu  his  arm-chair  to  wait  fbs 
result. 

To  tel!  the  truth,  he  had  evei*y  confidence  i«  the  little 
trap-door  under  the  hearth-rug  escaping  the  oiiioers'  atten- 
tion. 

It  had  been  especially  constructed  by  himself,  and  fitted 
so  closely  into  its  place  that,  when  down,  it  would  defy  the 
keenest  eyes  to  detect  it. 

But  he  remembered  that  he  had  very  hastily  shut  dowa 
this  trap-door  when  he  emerged  from  the  cellar,  and  he 
was  wondering  whether  it  was  so  closely  fitted  into  its 
plac»  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  officers  first  of  all  examined  the  walL  and  then, 
finding  nothing  suspicious  in  that  quarter,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  llooring. 

They  did  not  believe  there  was  much  likelihood  of  find* 
ing  a  trap-door  in  the  flooring. 

They  believed  old  Matthew  was  too  cunning  a  fox  Id 
have  anything  of  the  kind. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  boards  were 
covered  all  over  wi\h  sand,  which  served  very  well  as  a 
substitute  for  carpet  in  such  a  place. 

They  swept  this  sand  aside  with  their  hands  in  many 
places. 

But  the  flooring  presented  quite  an  oi'diaary  appear- 
ance. 

They  tapped  upon  it  with  the  butts  of  their  pistols. 

But  the  boards  returned  in  every  part  a  uniformly  hol- 
low sound,  showing  that  the  cellar  was  under  everv  part 
of  it. 

Then  Jim  Lickfold  went  to  the  fireplace,  and,  atoopiug 
down,  pulled  up  the  hearth-nig. 
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JIM  LICKFOIJ)  DISCOVERS  THE  TKAP-DOOR  IN  THE  FX.O<»= 
INO,  Vlilty  llUClt  TO  THE  CONSTERNATION  OF  OLD  MAT- 
THEW. 

Jim  Lickiou)  took  hold  of  the  hearth-rug  at  one  end  and 
drew  it  away,  rather  than  lifted  it  up. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  scraped  the  sand  equally 
over  all  parts  of  the  flooring ;  and  old  Matthew,  as  he 
I  observed  him,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  round  trap-door  was  fitting  closely  in  its  place,  and 
not  the  lea^  signs  of  anything  unusual  could  be  seen. 
Jim  Lickfold  brushed  the  sand  aside  as  well  as  he  could, 
bnt  in  doing  tliis  he  only  filled  up  the  crack  in  the  floor, 
making  it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  observe  the  little 
circle  which  marked  tlie  spot  where  the  trap-door  wa8 
situated. 

But  he  took  out  a  pistol  and  began  Knocking  away  witli 
it. 

As  belr-i.^,  he  found  tliat  evei-y where  j-ust  the  same 
sound  WHS  produced,  the  sound  r/hich  can  always  be 
heai'd  by  striking  a  wooden  flooring  sharjilj  with  a  heavy 
object  when  there  happens  to  be  a  cellai-  undemeath. 

But  old  Matthew  viewed  this  proceeding  with  alarm, 
and  not  needlessly. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  tfee  many  blows  Jim  Wcb- 
fold  dealt  happ^^ned  to  fall  just  on  the  edge  of  the  trap- 
door. 

So  well  was  the  blow  delivered,  that  it  caused  that  por- 
tion of  the  trap-door  ntarest  to  him  to  si  k  a  little  way 
and  the  opposite  side  to  rise. 

He  uttered  a  loud  yell  of  exulf^ition.- 

Another  asd  another  blow  followed,  and  each  time  tke 
little  trap-door  rose  higher  and  higher. 

At  length  he  wa,?  enabled  to  insert  his  fingers  sna«aF- 
neatb  It. 

Then,  putting  fofth  ^U  ^s  strength,  he  a^lempted  te 
raise  it 

But  he  found  his  strength  unequal  to  the  iask. 

The  circular  trap-dooT  fitted  into  its  place  ei?  tpb*- 
secured  by  a  epiiag. 
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The  first  blow  he  had  dealt  bad  Id  jured  the  mechanism, 
but  the  spring  still  held. 

"  Now  we  have  it,"  he  cried,  eiultingly —  "  no  w  we  have 
it !     Ah,  Matthew,  you  feel  bad  now,  I  should  think !" 

"Upon  my  word,  I  am  quite  astonished !"  said  Mat- 
thew, who  had  risen  to  his  feet.  "  What  in  the  world 
are  you  doin?  there?" 

"  It's  very  fine  for  you  to  pretend  ignorance,  old  fellow, 
but  it  won't  do.  There — there !  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  Jim  Lickfold  took  up  the  poker  that  was 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  this  poker. 

It  was  a  ponderous  instrument  indeed,  and  required 
no  ordinary  amount  of  strength  to  use  it. 

But  to  Jim  Lickfold,  in  hia  state  of  excitement,  it 
seemed  no  heavier  than  a  feather. 

While  he  spoke,  he  struck  the  trap-door  several  heavy 
blows  with  the  end  of  the  poker,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  piece  of  wood  split  into  two  parts  and  fell 
into  the  cellar,  leaving  a  round  aperture  in  the  floor, 

"There,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  triumph- 
antly, "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  You  made  a  mis- 
take if  you  thought  you  had  a  fool  to  deal  with !  I  ask 
you  again — What  do  yon  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  you  should  come 
into  a  man's  house  and  knock  it  about  just  as  you 
please.  You  shall  make  the  damage  good.  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Lickfold  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  makes  you  look  very  foolish,  Mr. 
Gale." 

"  Why  so  ?  Here,  you  get  down  on  the  floor  and  bang 
away  with  your  pistol  till  you  split  one  of  the  boards. 
Then,  not  content  with  that,  you  must  pick  up  my 
poker,  and  bang  away  again  until  you  have  knocked  a 
way  clean  through  the  cellar." 

"  Now,  Matthew,  do  you  really  think  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  imposed  upon  in  that  way  ?  No,  you  can't  think 
it.  I'm  sure  the  idea  is  absurd.  Don't  try  to  bam- 
boozle me  any  longer.  That  place  in  the  flooring  has 
been  made  by  you,  and  carefully  fitted  with  the  round 
trap-door.  Luckily,  I  discovered  it.  That's  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it's  no  good  for  me  to  say  different  to 
you  ?"  replied  old  Matthew.  "  It  seems,  though,  that 
you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  my  house  than  I  do 
myself." 

"  No,  Matthew.  Just  look  at  the  little  circumstances. 
I  will  put  them  into  a  chain  if  you  like." 

"  I  wish  you  could  put  them  into  a  rope." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing —  nothing.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I  trace  a  highwayman — either  Tom  King 
or  Sixteen-String  Jack — to  your  house.  I  find  you  look- 
ing flustered.  I  see  signs  of  your  having  been  down  in 
the  cellar.  I  find  a  lantern  only  just  extinguished,  and 
here  is  a  convenient  little  trap-door  through  which  you 
could  descend." 

"  You're  a  clever  man,  Mr.  Lickfold — you  are,  indeed, 
but  you  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  It's  a  shame  you  should  waste  your  talents 
as  you  do," 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?"  and  Jim  pointed 
to  the  hole  in  the  fioor  as  he  spoke. 

"Say  to  it?  What's  the  good  of  my  saying  any. 
thing  to  it?    It's  there." 

"  Yes,  it's  there — and  what  is  there  doivn  below  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  very  meaning  tone. 

But  old  Matthew  only  replied  s 

"Why,  the  cellar,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  and  the  highwayman  I  want.  Come,  confess 
I  have  found  him.  Save  me  the  trouble  of  poking  about 
among  your  barrels,  and  give  him  up  to  me  at  once. 
Youmight  just  as  well  do  so,  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  liim." 

"  That's  another  crotchet  of  yours,"  said  old  Matthew. 
"  I  can't  deliver  any  highwayman  up,  and  that's  a  fact. 
I  would  if  I  could — but  I  can't." 

"Oh,  gammon  1" 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't.  Vou  have  come  into  my  house  and 
disturbed  me,  and  you  have  broken  a  hole  through  the 
flooring  into  the  cellar.  Now,  if  you're  fool  enough  to 
go  down  through  it,  and  poke  about  all  night  in  ray 
cellar,  why  do  so.  I  give  you  my  consent — freely  give 
you  my  consent," 


"  Oh,  thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  Jim.  "I  should 
search,  whether  I  had  your  consent  or  not." 

"  Well,  you  have  my  consent ;  but  jou  asked  me  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  poking  about  among  my  barrels. 
Now,  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  to  refuse  any  request 
you  may  make ;  in  fact,  I  could  hardly  do  it,  s»  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  save  yourself  the  trouble." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Why,  just  call  your  men  together." 

"  Yos — yes." 

"  And  I  will  give  them  a  quart  of  ale  apiece ;  then 
you  can  all  walk  out  into  Drury  Lane,  and  take  my  word 
for  it,  your  suspicions  are  all  wrong,  and  that  you 
wouldn't  find  the  highwayman  if  you  tried." 

"  Oh,  damnation  !  Do  you  think  I  should  be  such  an 
ass  as  to  act  in  that  fashion.  Here,  come  on,  we  have 
stopped  jabbering  long  enough  !  Now,  then,  to  busi- 
ness. Come  on,  my  lads!  Oneof  you  stay  in  here,  with 
a  loaded  pistol  in  your  hand.  You,  Smithson,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  cellar  stairs,  and  if  anyone  attempts  to  escape 
fire  on  him  !  I  should  not  have  stood  so  long  as  I  have, 
only  I  knew  my  prey  was  quite  safe.  He  is  down  in 
the  cellar,  and  can't  get  out.  He  will  have  to  wait  there 
until  I  quietly  nab  him." 

"  Well  don't  forget  my  offer,"  said  old  Matthew,  "that 
is  all.  Remember  I  undertook  to  save  you  all  this  trou- 
ble, but  you  would  not  agree." 

"  Certainly  not.    Now  then — lead  the  way." 

"  Which  way  ?" 

"  Why,  down  into  the  cellar,  to  be  sure." 

"  But  you  don't  expect  me  to  go  down  through  that 
little  round  hole,  do  you  ?" 

•'  Of  course  I  do.  Don't  pretend  you  can't  do  it ;  I 
know  you  have  been  down  many  a  time." 

"That's  a  very  rash  assertion,  Mr,  Lickfold.  Just 
have  the  kindness  to  take  the  diameter  of  that  little  hole, 
and  then— well,  you  can't  take  my  diameter,  but  you  can 
measure  my  circumference,  and  I  have  got  a  sum-book  iu 
the  cupboard,  so  that  when  you  have  done  it  you  can 
work  it  out  and  find  what  my  diameter  is,  and  then  you 
will  see  well  enough  that  I  could  no  more  go  through 
that  little  hole  than  I  could  walk  on  the  ceiling." 

"  Oh,  you  be  d— d  !"  said  Jim  Lickfold.  "  You  are 
like  some  blessed  old  woman  ;  when  your  tongue  begins 
to  go,  there's  no  knowing  when  it  will  stop !" 


CHAPTER  DCCVIII. 

JIM  LICKFOLD  COMMENCES  A  VERT  RIGID  AND  SYSTE- 
MATIC   SEARCH   IN   THE   CELLARS. 

"  Well,  I  positively  declare  that  I  could  not  squeeze 
myself  through  that  hole,  so  let  these  words  put  an  end 
to  the  matter." 

And  as  he  spoke  old  Matthew  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  expanded  his  lungs,  so  as  to  make  him- 
self look  as  big  as  possible. 

"  Well,  you  shall  try,"  said  Jim  Lickfold. 

"  Well,  excuse  me — I'd  rather  not." 

"  But  I  say  you  shall.  If  you  refuse,  I  will  take  you 
into  custody  at  once  !" 

.  Matthew  knew  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  but  he 
did  not  alter  his  demeanour. 

"  But  suppose,"  ho  said,  "  I  was  to  got  stuck  half- 
way, how  then  ?     What  should  you  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  we'd  get  you  down,  sure  enough." 

Old  Matthew  made  many  remonstrances,  but  all  to 
no  effect. 

Jim  Lickfold  was  inexorable,  and  determined  he  should 
go  down  into  tlie  cellar  by  that  means  and  no  other. 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  old  Matthew  prepared  to  comply. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  and  deliberately  placed 
his  legs,  one  after  the  other,  down  the  hole. 

"  Make  haste  !"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  put  the  poker  into  the  fire. 

But  old  Matthew  would  not  hurry. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  enjoyed  himself 
80  thoroughly,  or  had  so  much  fun,  as  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  determined  to  prolong  the  scene  as  much  as 
possible. 

Very  gently,  then,  and  very  carefully,  he  lowered 
himself  down  until  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  hia 
body  remained  above. 
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He  thea  expanded  hi3  lungs  to  the  atmost,  and  beld  I:  lis 
orimth- 

It  was  manifest  then  that  the  hole  was  too  esaJJ,  *  o(j 
that  be  could  not  by  any  possibility  pass  through  it. 

fie  straggled  about  ia  •  most  furious  ^Xsu  ridicxtioiiE 

The  otbcers  laugned  ti  the  joke,  and  they  all  beliov^d 
that  the  laadlord  had  stuck  half-way,  and  oouM  neither 
get  up  nor  go  down- 


•  Now  then,"  said  Jim  Lid^fold,  turning  roun^  t&  tu. 
'■'■  are  you  going  down  or  not  ?" 

"  I  can't !"  gasped  the  landlord. 

"Well,  I  shall  ask  yo'u  twice  more,  and  if  you  dent  go 
then  I  shall  make  ^ou.    Are  yon  going  down  ?" 

Old  Mattb.t^w  puSfed  himseli  out  more  than  aver 

Jim  Lickfold  took  the  poker  out  of  the  fira. 

1!ne  top  of  it  was  just  red-hot,  and  he  raised  it  In  i- 
threatening  manner. 

"  Now  then,"  he  cried.  "  for  the  second  and  last  time — 
are  you  going  ?" 

Old  Matthew  saw  the  red-hot  poker  approaching. 

He  knew  nothing  would  delight  Jim  Lickfold  so  much 
as  to  inflict  soma  pain  upon  him,  therefore  he  reduced  his 
size  in  an  instant,  and  slipped  through  the  hole  with  a 
rapidity  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  harlequin. 

"  Gone !"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  as  he  flung  the  poker  under 
the  grate  and  ju:r;ped  down  after  him. 

"  Murder  ?"  said  old  Matthew.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  acting  like  that  ?  Oh  my  toe— my  toe  !  Murda: — 
murder !" 

"What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

''  Matter  ?"  said  Matthew,  limping  about  "  I  have  got 
one  paiticular  soft  corn,  and  you  dropped  on  it  with  those 
d — d  heavy  riding-hoots  of  yours !" 

Jim  Lickfold  was  quite  d«lighted- 

•'  You  should  not  have  played  the  fo^  then,  tn  the  way 
that  you  did,  and  then  you  would  not  have  got  it.  I 
knew  well  enough  you  could  slip  through  that  hole  if  yo« 
only  liked." 

Old  Matthew  continued  to  groan  out  about  hie  toe,  but 
it  was  all  pretence,  though  it  answered  his  purpose. 

Jim  Lickfold  believed  he  had  done  him  an  injury,  and 
thM^fore  felt  content. 

"  Now  then,"  he  cried.  "  we  can't  wait  while  you  go 
hobbMng  about  in  that  fashion,  there  had  bean  time 
enough  lost  already.    Now  let  us  search  the  cellars." 

Aoooro^be  *"  'im's  inatructions,  one  of  the  police 
ofnoers  remained  in  the  parioui. 

He  seated  himself  in  old  Matthew's  easy-oliair,  and  held 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  cocked  and  loaded,  and  ready  for 
KQQ  mediate  use. 

There  was  a  flagon  of  ale  on  tlie  table,  which  had  been 
placed  there  for  old  Matthew  and  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

The  ofBcer  looked  at  it  longingly  for  awhile,  and  then, 
ufi  all  remained  still,  he  proceeded  to  taste  its  contents. 

The  other  ofBcer,  who  had  been  called  Snuthson,  was 
not  in  suoh  comfortable  quarters. 

He  was  etanding  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps,  also  with 
»  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fasling  quite  determined  to  shoot 
anyone  he  saw  attempting  to  escape. 

JisQ  Lickfold  believed  that  by  adopting  these  measures 
be  had  made  Bure  that  no  one  could  leave  the  cellars  un- 
seen. 

He  waited  just  underneath  the  trap-door  until  he  was 
rejoined  by  the  other  police  officers,  one  of  whom  '-ar- 
dffcd  the  lantern. 

"  Give  me  the  light,    said  Jim. 

The  lantem  was  handed  to  him  at  once. 

He  held  it  above  his  head,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  li»ht,  and 
ihan  he  looked  carefully  all  rouad  him. 

The  first  thing  that  etrSf*  him  W8«  that  the  collais 
were  of  very  great  extent. 

This  would  ii2SJ*^  the  tasJ:  of  searching  all  toe  more 
difficult-  ^ ,. 

On  the  other  nand,  however,  be  could  only  see  two 
places  in  which  the  highwayman  eould  be  coocealed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Jim  start  ad  with  the  con- 
viotjon  ia  his  mind  that  either  Sixteen-String  Jack  or 
I'om  King  waa  hidden  somewhere  in  the  cellar. 

"  He  is  either  larking  behind  some  of  those  barrels,"  ha 
mattered,  "  or  else  he  is  in  one  of  them ;  in  either  case  we 
ih^ll  ind  him  sooner  or  later." 

Hs  took  up  his  posilioa  in  the  middle  of  this  cellar. 

*  I  waj  bfigin  to  search  here,"  he  iuSL     «  Nov,  my  lads, 


look  all  about  you.  Pr"  ^'^■^  every  conasr ;  look  b*htB^ 
all  the  barrels;  and,  if  yo'^  ^J^*^  any  that  are  «mpty,puB 
them  down  and  shako  tkem  »>»**  ^'^"  ^  ««^<^  '^''^  ^  ^ 
not  in  cue  of  them." 

The  men  responded  willingly  enou^h- 

ThGy  had  a  great  opinion  of  Jim  Lickfold,  tana  shared 
in  his  belief  that  the  highwayman  was  in  the  c^lar,  and 
that  he  would  be  found  if  well  looked  for. 

They  commenced  their  work,  thaa,  with  graai^piiit  aitd 
energy. 

Old  Matthew  appeared  to  "be  intent  upon  one  thing  only, 
and  thax  was  rubbing  his  corn,  which  he  pr«tendod  was 
very  bad  indeed.  ^ 

The  pohca  officers  drew  their  cutlasses,  and  poked 
about  behind  the  barrels  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  highly  dangerous  to  anyone  who  might  have  been 
concealed  there. 

But  no  cry  of  pain  rewaided  them  for  their  trouble. 

''Theve's  no  one  behind  the  casks  in  this  cellar,  sir," 
they  said  at  length,  addr'^sing  Jim  Lickfold. 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  that  worthy,  "  try  the  barrels 
of  the  next.  Tap  against  them  with  your  pistols.  You 
will  soon  find  by  the  sound  whether  they  are  empty  or 
full.  If  the  latter,  you  can  let  them  be ;  but  if  they 
are  empty,  pull  them  down,  and  ro'd  them  about  well.  Ii 
he  is  in  one  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  him." 

The  men  set  about  this  with  greater  alacrity  than  ever. 

Of  the  two  they  thought  it  far  more  likely  that  the 
highwayman  would  be  concealed  in  a  caisk  than  behind 
oae. 

They  were  all  avrare  that  such  would  be  an  excellent 
hiding-place,  and  Jim  Lickfold  was  raised  in  their  estim» 
tioD  for  having  been  clever  enough  to  think  of  it. 

They  pulled  down  the  casks  that  were  empty  in  sucla 
a  rough  manner  as  to  bring  forth  a  torrent  of  remon- 
strances from  old  Matthew. 

The  officers  finding  baiTel  after  barrel  perfectly  empty 
l^gan  to  grow  ecu-aged,  and  consequently  they  threw 
them  down  with  great  violence. 

"Stop — stop!"  cried  the  landlord.  "I  protest  against 
this — 1  protest  against  it !  I  twon't  stand  it,  and  that's  flat ! 
You  will  knock  all  these  casks  to  pieces.  They  dont 
belong  to  me.  but  to  the  brewer,  though  I  shall  have  to 
make  good  the  damag«,  and  it  will  cost  'me  no  end  o! 
money  to  have  men  in  to  put  the  barrela  in  their  proper 
places!" 


OHAl^JL'Eli   DOCK 

JDI  UCKFOU)  AJTD  HIS  OFFICERS  PAUSB  VSSf<!iS£.  TOE 
BAKIIEL  D!  WHICH  6IXTEEK-STKLNG  JACK  IS  QUS- 
CEAI.ED. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  we  made  e«me  mention  of  Six- 
teen-String Jack. 

That  he  was  not  at  all  oomfortabls  in  the  hiding-placa 
old  Matthew  had  found  for  him  the  reader  need  scarcely 
be  told. 

JOverything  had  happened  with  such  suddenness,  thai 
until  he  found  himself  fairly  left  alone  in  the  cellar  with 
the  head  of  the  cask  fastened  down  upon  him,  he  bad  had 
no  time  to  deliberate. 

If  he  had,  he  would  certainly  &«■»*  remonstrated  tvith 
Matthew,  and  probably  refused  to  get  into  the  oa^ 
altogether. 

He  remained  in  the  darknesd  iuui  silence  for  some  tin* 
T?a2tei.g  6-  "  "  ly  to  be  released 

Although  the  ^ead  of  the  cwk  was  fastened  de«Ti,  be 
found  that  he  was  ac^e  to  br^the  with  perfect  ease  and 
freedoca. 

In  such  a  condition  as  this,  a  little  thing  will  distract 
the  attention,  bo  Jack  could  not  rest  ^ntil  he  discovered 
how  this  was. 

He  at  length  found  there  was  a  small  hole  near  the 
top  of  the  cask,  throuijh  which  he  was  just  able  to  thrust 
his  Uttle  fi  Igor 

The  mystery  was  now  expiained. 

There  was  no  fear  that  he  should  be  suffocated  if  ho  !K>> 
mained  in  that  cask  ever  so  long  a  time. 

"  I  don't  half  like  it,"  he  said  to  himseli  tor  about  the 
hundredth  time — "  that's  a  fact !  I  wish  I  had  said  so  to 
old  Matthew  at  first,  if  the  offioers  ooBoe  down  into  the 
cellaar  I  shall  give  myself  op  for  lost  I    The  first  t^lng 
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*cy  think  of  will te to  l©ok  in  tha eiroSy  casks,  and  then 
fauni  I  shall  ba!" 

Just  as  Sistaen-String  Jack  came  to  this  conclusion  he 
heard  tha  loud  knocking  on  tLo  pai-loar  floor  which  was 
ci.used  by  the  officers  while  searching  for  the  trap- 
dpoc 

He  wondered  greatly  what  it  could  be. 

Then,  afterwards,  he  heard  the  trap-d«or  derncl'iSLed- 

Then  the  murmur  of  voices,  and  finally  the  eutraii<.v  gi 
2ie  police  officers  into  the  cellar. 
,   Then  how  he  chafed  in  his  place  «.f  concealmeot. 

He  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  been  in  the 
open  air  and  at  liberty  to  go  Lb  what  direction  h» 
chose. 

Without  okl  Matthew's  assistance,  he  knew  very  well 
ho  could  not  get  out  of  the  caslc,  and  to  have  mads  any 
noise  would  have  been  to  procure  his  own  discovery. 

80,  very  wisely,  he  kept  stilL 

He  heard  the  barro'ls  as  they  were  rolled  about  by  tUo 
police  officex's,  and  ho  thought : 

"  It  will  come  to  iny  turn  6oon,  and  then  they  vrill  bi3 
Bare  to  find  me." 

We  will  now  describe  tha  proceedings  of  the  officers, 
leaving  the  reader  to  understand  that  Sixteen-String 
Jack  could  hear  perfectly  every  word  that  was  spoken. 

That  his  ftlai-m  increased  instead  of  abated  may  be 
l^essed. 

The  officers  rapidly  searched  every  cask  in  the  first 
cellar. 

They  could  find  nothing,  and  they  announced  the  fact 
to  their  leader. 

''All  right,"  he  said.  "Don't  despair  because  you 
haven't  found  him  here.  I  scarcely  thought  you  would, 
but  judged  it  best  that  this  cellar  should  be  searched  before 
the  rest.  Now  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  we  may  be  more 
fortunate  there." 

The  officers  obeyed. 

But  it  was  no  longer  with  tha  same  amount  of  alacrity 
that  they  had  formerly  displayed. 

Still  they  did  their  duty  well,  &nd  made  a  thorough 
search. 

9;he  result  was  still  more  discoursging. 

Nothing  whatever  was  found. 

In  the  first  ceUar  all  the  casks  had  been  empty. 

In  the  next  several  were  full,  not  having  yet  been 
tapped. 

Only  one  more  cellar  now  remained  to  be  examined. 

This  was  the  one  where  Jack  was  hid. 

Jim  Liokfold  lost  part  of  his  confidence,  and  old 
Matthew  kept  up  a  perpetual  sti-ing  of  remonstrances  and 
grambling. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  my  lads  !"  cried  Jim  Lickfold. 
"  The  third  time  is  always  lucky,  you  know  that.  Se 
must  be  here  somewhere ;  I  am  convinced  of  that,  and  as 
we  have  searched  two  cellars,  and  without  result,  and  this 
is  the  only  one  that  remains,  why  he  must  be  here,  of 
course." 

The  officers  could  not  seo  the  force  of  this  reasoning 
quite  so  clearly. 

They  went  to  work,  however,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
before. 

They  poked  about  behind  the  barrels  with  their 
cutlasses,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack  heard  the  sharp  steel 
weapons  scraping  against  the  edge  of  the  cask  in  which  ho 
was  concealed,  and  only  separated  from  him  by  tho  wood- 
work- 

"The  next,"  he  said,  -'wiL  i^  to  pull  dowo  the 
Barrels." 

This  was  true  enouph 

Uut  it  so  happened  that  in  this  celiai  there  were  only 
vei-y  few  empty  casks.  The  others  were  in  use— that 
is  to  say,  they  had  a  tap  fixed  in  the  lower  part 

We  live  before  mentionad  that  in  those  days  thei*  was 
no  contrivance  by  which  the  vai-ious  liquors  coold  be 
drawn  up  into  the  bar,  and  the  journey  had  to  be  made 
down  to  the  cask  in  each  case. 

■'Now  you've  seen  the  whole  of  my  stock-in-trade," 
s^.id  old  Matthew,  "  quite  as  well  as  if  ycu  were  excise 
officers.  These  casks  are  in  use,  but  you 'are  welcome  to 
ecarcb  them  all,  empty  or  full ;  though,  mind  you,  if  you 
don't  find  him,  I  shall  ma^e  you  responsible  for  all  the 
damage." 

Bizt«eD-Strisg  Jack  thought  this  a  very  dariog  speech. 


The  officers  went  first  to  those  £l£s  whioa  ^wem  uss- 
provided  with  taps. 

There  were  tour  of  them. 

They  knoi^ked  against  them  with  their  pists^s,  sad  fch« 
hollow  sound  returned  proclaimed  that  they  were  empty. 

One  after  another  they  were  pulled  down  off  tlia  sill  oc 
which  they  stood,  and  shaken  to  and  fro. 

But  they  were  empty — it  waa  perfeetly  oertaia  so  oiio 
was  concealed  in  any  of  them. 

Jim  looked  puzzled. 

Q'here  were  only  those  oasks  that  had  taps  ia  thora  leit, 
and  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Sixteea-Sti-ing  Jack 
could  bo  hidden  in  one  cf  those. 

But,  unwilling  to  coufess  himself  beaten,  Jim  stepped 
forward  himself,  with  a  pistol,  and  knocked  against  the 
first  of  the  barrels. 

U  returned  a  dull,  sullen  sound. 

'Ah!"  said  Matthew,  "you  may  knock  away  at  that. 
I  only  tcpped  that  barrel  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  dou'l 
suppoeo  there  has  been  three  gallons  drawn  out  of  it 
That  8  my  very  best  mild." 

Jim  took  no  notice,  but  knocked  at  the  rest. 

"That's  not  quite  so  full,"  said  Matthew.  'Let  me 
see,"  he  added,  knocking  against  tho  barrel  with  hie 
knuckles,  "  this  is  about  where  the  ale  is,  ycu  see.  This 
one  is  rather  more  than  three-pans  full." 

Jim  Lickfold  passed  on  to  the  next. 

This  was  tha  one  in  which  Sixteen-String  Jaokwua 
hidden. 

The  highwayman's  feelings  may  perhaps  be  imagined, 
but  certainly  caunot  be  described. 

"  Ah,  now !"  continued  old  Matthew,  heaving  a  heavy 
sigh,  "  knock  against  that.  Mr.  Liokfold.  It's  as  hollow 
as  a  drum.  Ah !  there,  I  told  you  so !  You'd  think  it  was 
empty,  wouldn't  you  ?  It  is  very  nearly,  I  am  sorry  to 
say." 

Jim  Lickfold  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  Now,  I  could  teU  a  little  history  about  that  very  cask 
Ton  must  know  that  it  has  been  in  these  cellars  ever 
since  I  have  been  landlord  of  the  White  Horse,  and  that's 
more  years  than  you  can  remember,  I  know.  That  ale 
was  brewed  on  the  day  when  George  the  First  was 
crowned.  I  was  a  young  man  then,  and  there  was  great 
rejoicings  everywhere,  I  can  assure  you.  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  I'll  keep  this  cask  of  ale  on  purpose  for  old  ale,'  and 
so  1  did,  and  I  didn't  tap  it  till  his  present  Majesty  as- 
cended the  throne." 

The  police  officers,  who  were  very  tired  and  glad  of  a 
rest,  and  whose  mouths,  moreover,  were  very  dry,  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  old  Matthew's  narrative. 

Jim  Lickfold  regarded  the  landlord  out  of  the  comers 
of  his  eyes  in  a  suspicious  manner,  but  said  nothing. 

Old  Matthew  tapped  the  cask  again,  and  gave  another 
sigh. 


CHAPTER  DCCX. 

THE  rKOCEEDlNGS  OF  THE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  CELLARS  OK 
THE  WHITE  HORSE  GROW  MOKE  AND  MOBE  DJTERESX- 
ENQ. 

"Such  ale  this  was,"  he  continued,  "the  like  has  never 
been  brewed.  Yet  I  have  not  tasted  it  many  times  my- 
self, for  I  have  been  nursing  it  up ;  but,  although  it's  get- 
ting down  so  low,  it  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  It  draws 
out  as  clear  as  a  belL  and  the  froth  on  th»  top  is  really  a 
sight  to  look  at.  It's  a  little  bit  hard  through  being  kept 
so  long.  I  will  tell  you  how  hard  it  is.  If  I  was  to  give 
you  some  in  a  jug,  you  would  not  bo  able  to  bite  it  off , 
you  would  have  to  empty  the  jug  at  a  di-aught  before  yos 
could  take  it  from  your  lips." 

"  You're  making  agre.11  deal  of  fuss  about  it,  Matthew  I" 

"  Well,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Lickfold,  I  am  ;  this  is  quite  a 
pet  of  mine,  'his  barrel  is.  I've  got  a  v/eaknessfor  ii 
It's  only  a  favoured  few  I  h&vo  allowed  to  taste  of  its  con- 
tents. Let  me  see,  about  how  much  might  1  eay  was  left? 
Certainly,  not  half  of  it— the  cask  isn't  half-full,  I'm  sure." 

Old  M'atthew  stopped,  and  rapped  hia  knuckles  very 
sharply  against  the  cask. 

It  returned  a  clear  hollow  sound  uiiUl  ta  got  aboul 
three-parta  down  from  the  top. 

Then  the  chaxa«t6r  of  tho  soun>a  cfaaeged 

It  was  dalL 

"Ah!  vou  see,  Mr.  Lickfold,  it's  &nlv  a  quarter  taii— 
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only  a  quarter  of  a  barrel  left  of  that  fine  old  ale.  I 
knew  it  must  come  to  an  end  some  day  ;  but  when  you 
get  it  down  you,  you'll  fiud  it  search  through  every  vein 
you've  got,  and  warm  you  from  top  to  toe  !" 

"  Tlien  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  Matthew,  ia 
to  give  Tis  a  drop,"  said  Lickfold  ;  "  for  I'll  be  d — d  if 
your  cellars  are  not  as  cold  as  a  church-yard  vault !" 

All  the  police-officers  shivered  immediately,  and  were 
surprised  to  find  how  exceedingly  cold  they  had  grown. 

Old  Matthew  hesitated. 

"It's  rather  a  cool  request,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I 
must  say  that  about  it !  Here  have  you  put  me  to  all 
manner  of  inconveniences  and  trouble — done  me  a  deli- 
berate injury — destroyed  my  night's  rest,  and  now,  be- 
cause youfiiid  your  suspicions  groundless,  you  have  the 
conscience  to  ask  me  for  a  drop  of  my  very  beat  ale  that 
I  wouldn't  sell  for  a  Bhilling  a  pint !" 

"  Weil,  Matthew,  you  know  how  it  is,"  said  Jim  Lick- 
fold— "jooty  is  jooty  !"  ' 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  assented  Matthow. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  his  cleverness,  but  it 
was  a  fact,  notwithstanding — like  most  clever  people, 
Jim  Lickfold  had  a  failing,  and  that  failing  was  an  in- 
tense love  for  a  drop  of  strong  old  ale. 

When  he  heard  old  Slatthew  begin  to  talk,  his  mouth 
began  to  water,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  resist  the  impulse  of  turning  the  tap  ou  and  hav- 
ing a  draught  there  and  then. 

Moreover,  he  had  talked  a  great  deal,  and  his  throat 
was  dry. 

The  remainder  of  the  officers  were  fond  of  ale  of  any 
sort,  provided  they  could  get  it  on  the  cheap ;  so  they 
added  their  request  to  their  leader's,  reminding  old  Mat- 
thew  that  he  had  promised  them  a  quart  apiece. 

"  But  not  of  this  old  stingo,"  he  said — "  not  of  this 
old  stingo.  I  promised  you  a  quart  of  ale  I  know,  and 
I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  !" 

"  Well,  Matthew,"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  whose  desire  to 
taste  the  wonderful  ale  had  reached  its  highest  pitcli, "  I 
can't  help  having  my  suspicious  about  you,  and  I  would 
have  laid  a  wager  that  the  man  I  wanted  was  concealed 
in  this  cellar  !  But  you  area  cunning  old  fox,  and  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  get  the  better  of  you  !" 

"  Now,  if  you  begin  to  pay  compliments,"  said  old 
Matthew,  "  I  really  sha'n't  be  able  to  refuse  you  1" 

"  Well,  I  think  you  had  better  not !" 

"  Think  I  had  better  not  ?" 

"  Yes. 

"  Why  not  F" 

"  Because  I  should  pull  the  cask  down  and  roll  it 
about,  and  that'll  spoil  your  old  ale!" 

"That  it  would  ;  and  it  would  almost  break  my  heart 
as  well  1"  said  Matthew.  "  It  must  have  settled  con- 
siderably all  these  years ;  and  if  it  was  once  stirred  up, 
the  ale  would  be  good  for  nothing !" 

"Very  well,  let  us  have  some." 

"  Not  on  compulsion,"  said  Matthew — "  not  on  com- 
pulsion ;  but  I  can't  help  being  good-natured — it's  a  fail- 
ing of  mine — been  a  great  loss  and  hindrance  to  me  on 
my  way  through  the  world  ;  it's  quite  a  bad  thing,  that 
good-nafure,  and  I  have  been  quite  a  victim  to  it !  " 

While  thus  speaking,  old  Matthew  produced  a  tanlcard. 

Where  he  got  it  from  not  one  of  the  officers  knew,  nor 
did  they  trouble  themselves  to  inquire. 

Bat  old  Matthew  provided  himself  for  this  contingency . 

Stooping  down,  he  drew  out  a  quantity  of  the  ale  ;  and 
certainly  by  the  fragrance  which  it  diffused  over  the 
cellar,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  frothed  up,  his  enco- 
miums upon  it  seemed  quite  justified. 

"There,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  Jim  Lickfold  j  "  this'll 
make  sad  inroads  upon  it,  this  will.  But  you  shall  taste 
it — you  shall  taste  it,  and  I'll  warrant  you'll  say  you 
never  tasted  such  stuff  in  your  life  !" 

Jim  Lickfold  eagerly  snatched  the  tankard  out  of  the 
landlord's  hand,  and  placing  it  to  his  lips,  took  a  long 
pull  at  the  contents — so  long  that  it  seemed  aa  though 
it  would  never  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  how  it  would  be. 
I'll  defy  anybody  to  bite  that  ale  off— they  can't  do  it ; 
you  must  go  on  drinking  to  the  last  drop." 

Jim  Lickfold  returned  the  empty  tankard. 

"  Now,  don't  think  I  begrude  it,"  said  old  Matthew,  as 
he  prepared  to  fill  the  tankard  again,  "  for  I  don't ;  but  I 
must  give  you  one  caution— don't  you  drink  too  mueh  of 


this.    It  isn't  ordinary  ale,  bear  in  mind,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  gets  up  into  your  head  is  quite  surprising," 

Jim  Lickfold  smacked  his  lips. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  he  said,  "  I  never  did  lasts  anything 
like  it — it's  grand!"  : 

By  this  time  another  tankard- was  full,  which  old 
Matthew  handed  to  the  officer  nearest  to  him. 

Jim  Lickfold  looked  at  it  with  longing  eyes. 

But  the  man  seized  it  with  avidity,  nor  did  ho  return 
the  vessel  to  old  Matthew  until  the  last  drop  was 
drained. 

"  Isn't  it  good  ?"  asked  the  landlord. 

*'  Splendid !    It's  just  like  brandy." 

"  Yes,  only  ten  times  better  !"  said  Jim  Lickfold. 

This  made  the  other  officers  more  impatient  that  ever. 

Old  Matthew  drew  another  tankard  full. 

The  ale  ran  out  in  a  very  fine,  clear  stream. 

Whatever  suspicions  Jim  Lickfold  might  have  had 
concerning  the  cask  when  old  Matthew  first  began  to 
talk  about  it,  they  were  now  completely  dispelled. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  for  any  one  to  be  hiding  iu 
a  barrel  of  such  ale. 

Old  Matthew's  caution,  however,  was  not  an  un- 
grounded one. 

The  manner  iu  which  the  famous  ale  mounted  to  Jim 
Lickfold's  brain  was  really  astonishing. 

All  his  cunning  and  subtlety  were  completely  gone— 
in  fact,  he  almost  forgot  the  object  that  had  brought 
him  there. 

The  two  other  police-officers  who  had  been  left  on 
guard  were  summoned  to  have  their  share. 

They  very  gladly  responded. 

They  were  all  so  anxious  about  drinking  the  ale  them- 
selves that  they  failed  to  observe  that  old  Matthew 
never  tasted  a  drop  of  it. 

Jim  Lickfold  was  so  elated  that  he  endeavoured  to 
sing  :— 

"  It's  a  very  goo  J  world  that  we  live  in — 
To  give,  or  to  spend,  or  to  lend  in : 
But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  to  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis  the  d — dest  old  world  that  ever  was  known," 

Old  Matthew  put  on  an  expression  of  affright. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  Don't  make  that  noise — pray  don't  I  You  alarm 
me — it  was  quite  awful !" 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Jim  Lickfold  ;  "  I  am  not 
in  voice  to-night,  and  that's  a  fact.  But  I  say,  Mat- 
thew, old  fellow,  d — n  you,  give  ub  another  tankard ! 
Don't  be  stingy  with  that  old  stingo  of  yours !  I  say 
another  tankard,  d— n  you,  and  here's  good  luck  to 
everybody  I" 

"  Now,  you'd  better  not,"  said  old  Matthew,  who  had 
a  tankard  in  his  hand — "  1  tell  you  you  had  better  not  I" 

"You  be  d-d!" 

The  other  officers  looked  on. 

"  Now,  I  warn  you,"  said  Matthew,  "  this  is  very 
strong  ale,  and  nobody  can  drink  more  than  a  tankard 
of  it  without  it  getting  the  better  of  them.  I  shouldn't 
like  it  to  get  the  better  of  yon,  Mr,  Lickfold — it  would 
grieve  me  to  the  heart — it  would  indeed." 

"  Oh,  d — n  you,  don't  preach  me  a  sermon,  but  give 
me  the  ale  !  There,  that'll  do.  Now,  once  more,  here's 
good  luck  to  everybody !" 


CHAPTER  DCCXr. 

JIM   LICKFOLD  AND   THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  FIND  THR 
OLD   STINGO   RATHER  TOO   STRONG   FOR  THEM. 

These  last  words  sounded  hollow,  guttural,  and  indis- 
tinct, for,  before  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  Jim  Lick- 
fold had  dipped  his  nose  into  the  tankard. 

He  sucked  away  at  it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his 
men,  until  not  a  drop  remained. 

Then  he  flung  the  tankard  in  the  air. 

"  Hurrah  !"  he  said,  making  an  attempt  to  catch  the 
tankard  as  it  fell,  and  failing.  "  Here's  three  cheers, 
old  Matthew  !    You're  a  brick  !" 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  ?"  said  old  Matthew.  "  Bather 
queer  about  the  brain-box,  and  not  very  steady  on  your 
legs  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?' ' 
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»  "  Why,  you  may  be  able  to  carry  two  tankards  of 
that  ale,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  fancy  the  load  will  get  too 
heavy  for  you  before  you  get  far." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Jim,  who  was  now  hopelessly 
intoxicated — "  never  mind.  Come  nloiig,  my  boys- 
come  along." 

"  Whore  are  you  going  P"  asked  old  Matthew. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good  stopping  here,  is  it  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so,  if  you  like." 

"  I  know  that,  Matthew— I  know  that !"  said  Jim 
Lickfold,  seeming  as  though  he  was  about  to  burst  into 
tears,  he  was  so  deeply  affected  by  old  Matthew's  hos- 
pitality. "  You're  a  rare  good  fellow,  you  are ;  and 
we'll  drink  your  health  with  musical  honours — that's 
what  we'll  do,  and  will  go  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  good,"  said  Matthew — "  much  too 
good." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  I  tell  you  we'll  do  it !  Won't  we, 
my  lads?" 

"  We  will !"  replied  the  officers,  who  had  drank  just 
enough  to  make  them  only  partially  conscious  of  what 
they  were  about. 

"Now,  Matthew,  it's  no  good  for  you  to  refuse, 
We'll  drink  your  health  with  musical  honours." 

"  But  not  down  in  the  cellar  ?" 

"  Yes,  down  in  the  cellar — here,  on  this  d — d  iden- 
tical spot  we'll  drink  your  health  with  musical  honours  ! 
It's  no  good,  you  can't  turn  me,  we'll  do  it !" 

There  was  a  slight  twinkle  in  old  Matthew's  eye 
which  none  of  the  officera  observed. 

"  We  want  some  more  tankards,"  said  Jim  Lickfold — 
"  we  must  have  some  more — we'll  have  a  tankard  apieee 
all  round, and  drink  your  health  with  musical  honours  !" 

"Mr.  Lickfold." 

«  What  now  P" 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  a  caution  ?  I  toll  you  this 
old  ale  is  very,  very  strong,  and  if  you  drink  much 
more  of  it,  it  will  make  you  all  insensible.  Now,  I 
don't  want  this  to  happen  !" 

"  Oh,  you  be  d — d,  Matthew,  you're  a  clever  old  fox  ; 
but  I  can  see  through  all  your  schemes  ;  why,  they  are 
as  clear  as  daylight  to  me.  You  don't  want  us  to  have 
any  more  of  that  jolly  old  ale ;  but  I  am  determined  !  I 
have  made  my  mind  up.    Here,  Smithaon." 

"  Yes',  sir." 

"  Go  up  into  the  bar,  and  make  haste  and  bring  half 
a  dozen  tankards  with  you  ;  we'll  have  one  all  round, 
and  drink  old  Matthew's  health  with  musical  honours." 

"  Hurrah !"  cried  the  men,  excessively  delighted 
with  this  proposition. 

Smithson  disappeared. 

But  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  what  an  effect 
that  one  tankard  of  ale  had  had  upon  him. 

He  was  a  regular  old  soaker  was  Smithson,  and 
could  stand  as  much  as  here  and  there  one. 

But  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
steps  he  found  his  brains  quite  in  confusion,  and  he 
wondered  what  in  the  world  he  had  been  sent  for. 

He  ascended  the  steps  slowly. 

His  legs  almost  failed  him  once  or  twice. 

"  That  is  strong  ale,"  he  said — ''  regular  knock-me- 
down !    I  must  not  have  any  more  of  it." 

He  reached  the  bar  window, 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  girl. 

Smithson  was  puzzled,  and  only  looked  at  her  vacantly. 

"  Mr.  Lickfold,"  he  gasped  out  at  length, 

"  Well,  what.P" 

"He  sent  me  np  here  for — for " 

"  For  what?" 

"  Six— six " 

"  Six  what  ?" 

"  Six  musical  honours,  of  «ourse  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

'*  Smithson !"  howled  a  voice — "  what  the  devil  are  yon 
doing  ?  Why  don't  you  make  haste — we  are  all  waiting  !' 

It  was  another  of  the  officers,  who  had  walked  p-s  far 
as  the  hole  in  the  flooring  of  the  parlour. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  girl  again. 
"  Six  tankards,  and  make  haste  !" 
"Oh  yes  —  six  tankards,"  said  Smithson,  thickly. 
"  Why  don't  you  make  haste,  young  woman  ?" 
"  Here  they  are,  and  mind  how  you  carry  them," 
"  All  right." 
With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  Smithson  managed  to 


pick  up   the  six  tankards,    carrying    three    in  each 
hand. 

He  found  going  down  the  cellar  steps  was  much  more 
difficult  than  going  up  had  been. 

-411  at  once  his  knees  gave  way  beneath  him,  and 
down  he  went  to  the  bottom,  tankards  and  all,  with  a 
grand  crash. 
Old  Matthew  came  to  see  what  ^vas  the  matter. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  others  capable  of  going,  for 
every  moment  that  elapsed  only  served  to  increase  their 
stupefaction. 

The  effects  of  the  ale  did  not  make  themselves  felt  all 
at  once,  but  the  feeling  increased  by  degrees. 

Smithson  gathered  himself  up  by  Matthew's  assist- 
ance, and  not  without  much  trouble. 

The  pewter  tankards  were  in  a  very  bruised  and  bat- 
tered condition,  but  still  they  would  answer  the  purpose. 
Leaning  heavily  upon  Matthew's  arm,  Smithaon  re- 
turned to  the  cellar. 

Then  old  Matthew,  finding  the  officers  were  head- 
strong, and  would  have  their   own  way,  filled  the  six 
tankards  one  after  another,  and  gave  them  to  the  men. 
They  stood   there   waiting  for  Lickfold  to  give  the 
signal. 
It  was  astonishing  what  oblivion  that  old  ale  produced. 
In  the   short  time  that  had  elapsed,  Jim  Licivfold 
had  almost  forgotten  what  he  had  said  about  drinking 
Matthew's  health  with  musical  honours. 

He  was  reminded,  and  then,  like  one  starting  np 
when  just  falling  into  a  sleep,  he  said  : 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Here's  to  his  jolly  good  health  !  Now, 
then,  my  lads,  pipe  up  well,  and  do  him  honour  !" 

The  usual  drinking  chorus  was  then  sang  with  great 

gusto,  and  was  followed  by  the  usual  three  times  three. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  officers'  lungs  were  quite 

exhausted,  so  they  put  the  tankards  to  their  lips,  and 

drank  away  as  if  for  their  lives. 

They  did  not  stop  until  they  had  each  seen  the 
bottom  of  the  tankard. 

Some  additional  effect  was  already  produced,  even 
during  the  short  time  that  had  been  occupied  by  imbi- 
bition. 
Jim  Lickfold  was  quite  elate. 

"Now  then,"  he  cried,  "join  hands,  and  round  we 
go  !     Hurrah— hurrah  !     Keep  the  pot  boiling  !" 

Any  ridiculous  proposition  was  certain  to  be  assented 
to  by  the  officers  while  in  their  present  condition. 

At  Jim  Lickfold's  command,  therefore,  they  all 
joined  hands,  and  commenced  going  round  in  a  circle, 
leaving  old  Matthew  in  the  centre. 

"Bravo  for  old  Matthew!"  cried  Jim  Lickfold. 
"Now,  my  lads,  shout  it  out!  Bravo— bravo— bravo 
for  old  Matthew  !" 

Such  a  din  and  racket  had  surely  never  been  heard 
in  those  cellars  before. 

All  at  once,  however,  Smithson's  unfortunate  legs 
gave  way  again, 

Down  be  went  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  in  his  fall  he  dragged  two  of  his  companions  with 
him,  who,  when  down,  found  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  getting  up. 

The  others,  continuing  their  mad  gyration,  fell  over 
them,  and  in  another  moment  the  whole  party  of  police 
officers  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  in  one  indis- 
tinguishable and  almost  insensible  heap. 


CHAPTER  DCCXII. 

SIXTEEN-STRING     JACK    DISCOVERS     THAT     HE   IS  ET 
NO    MEANS   OUT   OF   PERIL. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  a  nice  state  of  things  !" 
said  old  Matthew  at  length — "a  very  nice  state  of 
things  indeed  !  So  that  is  your  way  of  doing  business, 
is  it,  Mr.  Lickfold  ?  I  wonder  what  you'll  think  of 
yourself  when  you  wake  up  !" 

"  Matthew  !"  said  a  voice. 

"  Well  now,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  out !" 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  ia  it  ?" 

""Xes,  itis!" 

"  All  right.  Jack  !  One  moment— only  one  moment  I 
It  was  rather  injudicious  for  you  to  speak  just  then  as 
you  did." 

Old  Matthew  picked  up  the  lantern  off  the  floor,  where 
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it  had  fallen,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  light  examined  the 
oountenancGs  of  the  prostrate  police-officers. 

Tho  scrutiny  satisfied  him, 

"Oh,  yon  are  all  done  for,  sore  enough  !  Well,  this 
is  a  nice  night's  work,  and  won't  there  be  a  Jolly  row 
about  it,  too  I" 

"  Matthew '," 

"Yes!" 

"  Will  you  let  me  out  ?" 

"Of  course  I  will  t  Just  have  patiencj©  fora  moment, 
can't  you  !" 

"I  am." 

Old  Matthew  got  upon  tho  sill,  listened  a  moment, 
and  then  by  a  peculiar  knack  he  knew  of,  lifted  the  lid 
of  the  cask. 

Jack  popped  his  head  up  immediately. 

"You've  been  playing  a  nice  little  game,  Matthew  '." 

"Hush!" 

"What's  amiss?" 

"Be  cautious  !" 

"All  right." 

"  Step  out  now.  at  once.  Don't  make  a  noise  on  any 
account!" 

There  was  really  no  need  for  this  caution  to  be 
given. 

Scarcely  anything  less  than  an  earthquake  wonld  have 
c'vsi^urbed  the  officers  just  then. 

Sixteen^String  Jack  got  carefully  out  of  tho  cask. 

Ho  was  osceedin'_'ly  glad  to  do  so. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Matthew  f" 

"You  have  heard  ail,  haven't  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,  then." 

"But  I  don't  understand." 

"  What  ?" 

"  ^Vhy,  the  magiciil  means  by  which  you  were  enabled 
to  draw  ale  out  of  the  cask  in  which  I  was  hidden.  How 
did  you  manage  that?" 

"And  how  was  it  the  ale  took  effect  so  quickly  ?" 

*'  Yes  I  clear  those  points  up  at  once," 

"1  will.    But  don't  make  a  noise." 

"I'm  quiet." 

"Just  hold  the  lantern,  then.  I  have  two  or  three 
things  to  do— slight  preparations  to  make  in  readiness 
for  the  officers  when  they  awake,  and  while  I  am  so 
engaa;od  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Do." 

"  Hold  the  light  up,  then." 

Jaok  obeyed, 

Matthew  was  very  busy  leaning  over  the  top  of  tho 
cask. 

"Now,"  lie  said,  "  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  barrel  in  which  you  have  been  hiding  has  a  falso 
bottom — about  a  couple  of  feet  off  the  real  one." 

"I  understand," 

"And  here  the  false  bottom  is,' '  the  landlord  con  tinned, 
producing  a  round  piece  of  wood  while  he  spoko, 

"And  there  is  ale  underneath." 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  quite  underataod." 

"And  the  ale  is  just  drugged  with  the  strongest  stuff 
I  could  get  at  the  chemist's.  No  one  could  stand  against 
it — it's  quite  impossible  !  In  fact,  I  am  rather  alarmed 
about  the  quantity  Jim  Lickfold  has  drunk  !" 

"  Is  it  ao  very  powerful  ?" 

"It  is  indeed.  And  look — there  he  lies  just  like  a 
log." 

"  But  won't  there  be  a  row  about  this,  Matthew  ?" 

"No  doubt  there  will." 
f    "  And  sha'n't  you  get  in  for  it  ?" 

"  No.  I  shall  say  they  would  drink  the  ala,  v7hother 
I  would  let  them  or  not.  But  come,  I  havo  made  the 
cask  all  right,  so  that  it  by-and-by  they  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  examine  it  they  will  find  nothing 
suspicions." 

"  You  are  a  Trondorful  fellow,  Matthew  !" 

"  I  have  been  told  so  several  times  to-aighk  But 
oomo  on  "' 

"  What's  that?"  said  a  voioa. 

Old  Matthew  started, 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  the  voice  again. 

It  was  one  of  the  police-officers  who  had  S3oken. 

Ho  was  sitting  up,  rubbing  his  head,  withalugubriiftu» 
aspect.  ^ 


The  drugged  ale  had  not  taken  eo  muck  effect  npon 
him  as  his  comrades, 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  said  again. 

"Nothing,"  replied  old  Matthew. 

As  he  spoke,  he  gave  the  officer  a  rap  on  the  head 
with  the  lantern,  w^Jch  bad  tho  effect  of  rendering  him 
insensible  at  once. 

"  Now,"  said  old  jjiatWiew,  seizing  Jack  by  the  skfrt 
of  his  coat — "  now  !" 

He  leaned  forward,  Jack  following. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  parlour. 

"  Wait  here  a  little  while,"  said  Matthew.  "  i  will 
shut  up  the  shop  for  to-night,  and  then  we  shall  at  least 
be  secure  from  further  interruption. 

He  was  gone  before  Jack  could  speak. 

He  soon  returned, 

"  There  are  other  officers  lurking  about  in  the  lane,  I 
fancy,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  they  said  nothing  to  me,  I 
said  nothing  to  them." 

"  I  must  be  going." 

"  You  must  indeed,  for  it  will  soon  be  daylight." 

"  This  has  lost  us  a  great  deal  of  time." 

"  Trne,  but  don't  grumble.  Things  might  have  been 
worse." 

"1  believe  you!  I  almost  gave  myself  up  for  lost 
once," 

"  But  really,  you  see,  you  were  in  no  danger.  So,  yoa 
see,  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  always  to  put  trust  in 
me  for  the  future." 

"Well,  noW;  Matthew,  tell  me  what  1  came  here  pur- 
posely to  know — the  situation  of  the  public-house." 

"  You  will  be  pleased  with  that,  I  can  promise  you, 
and  you  may  look  forward  to  a  little  quiet." 

"  We  shall  be  glad  of  it." 

"  I  can't  make  out  why  Tom  Davis  should  have  left 
in  tho  way  you  mention.  You  must  get  the  explanation 
of  that  from  his  own  lips." 

"  But  the  inn— where  is  that  ?" 

"  I  will  toll  you-    You  know  Ealing  Common  ?" 

"  Yes,  well." 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  common  you  will  see  3  lit- 
tle narrow  lane,  with  a  Angular-looking  sign-post  at 
the  top  of  it." 

"  Yos,  i.  tliink  I  know  the  very  lane  yen  mention." 

"  Very  well.  Go  down  that  for  about  a  mile,  and 
then  you  will  come  to  another  narrow  turning.  Go 
down  that,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  you 
will  come  to  the  inn." 

"  What  an  out-of-the>way  place  '" 

"  Yery." 

"  What  on  earth  could  have  induced  anyone  to  build 
an  inn  in  such  a  spot  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  vei-y  ancient  building,  and  I 
find  that  a  great  many  years  ago  tho  main  road  to  Eal- 
ing ran  past  its  very  door.  But  some  great  changes 
have  been  made.  The  old  road  was  stopped  up,  and  a 
new  one  made.  It  was  a  wonder  the  inn  was  not  pulled 
down.  It  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
owner  lived  in  it.  He  was  a  perverse,  obstinate  man, 
and  would  not  budge  an  inch.  He  had  been  born  in  the 
inn,  he  said,  and  he  declared  he  would  die  in  it.  And  so 
he  did.  Of  course  the  trade  dropped  off ;  but  he  did  not 
mind  that,  for  he  had  made  hi^  fortune  and  had  got 
enough  to  live  npon.  But  after  his  death  no  one  could 
be  found  who  would  take  the  house,  so  it  was  shut  up, 
and  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  being  haunted." 

"  It  is  quite  a  little  romance." 

"  Yes,  Tom  Davis  will  tell  you  about  it— he  knows 
eul  the  particulars." 

"  And  what  is  the  sign  of  tho  ''~,T!.  ?*' 

"  A  very  strange  one." 
•"  What  is  it?" 

"  The  Three  Spiders." 

"  How  odd !" 

"Very,    Do  jon  think  you  could  find  it  ?'' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  npon  tho  subject." 

"  That's  a  good  thing." 

"'  And  will  Tom  Davis  be  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  going  to  move  at  once ;  but  as  I  said  before,,  you 
will  get  all  the  particulars  from  him," 

''•Yos;  and  now  I  will  be  off.  Good-bye,  Matthew! 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  Tvh»t  you  have  dono  to- 
night." 
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"Pbo!— don't  mention  it !"  ,      ,  „,   t 

••  Bnt  I  shall.    I  want  to  be  oft  now,  though  ;  but  1 

hope  I  shall  soon  see  you  again.      Its  really  quite  a 

treat !     I  hope  and  trust,  however,  that  you  won  t  get 

into  any  trouble  over  those  officers. 

"Oh,  don't  be  afraid!     1  will  take  care  o£  myself, 
never  fear !" 

"  I  hope  you  will.*"  _ 

"  And  now,  where  nre  you  going  ? 
•'  Back  to  the  forest." 
"  Take  care  of  yourself."  ^ 

•'I  shall,  depend  upon  it."  „ 

"  Remember  me  to  the  captain  and  all  of  them. 
»  I  will- 1  shall  have  a  rare  budget  to  tell  them  ;  ana 
now.  as  time  ia  precious,  and  as  I  have  to  go  as  tar  as 
St.  Giles's  for  my  horse,  just  tell  me  how  I  am  to  leave 
your  house  safely."  ,, 

"  You  can't  go  back  by  the  way  you  came. 
No.  151.— Black  Bbss. 


^^rthetuancy'you  can't  do  better  than  slip 
quietly  out  of  the  front  door,  and  make  the  best  of 

^°"  I  win  '^  At'  fhe  worst  I  have  only  a  short  distance 
to  go  To  get  my  horse.  Good-bye,  and  once  more,  many 
thanks  !" 

l?hetpnke."oW  Matthew  opened  th 3  front  door  of 
the  White  Horse  quietly,  and  Jack  glided  out. 

MafHifiw  closed  the  door  aijaui  instantly. 

fackloolS   right    and    left,    but   Beeing   no  one, 

'trcel^Tad  t  gone  ten  steps,  however,  before  be 
heard   the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  behind    him.  ana 
then  a  voice  cried  : 
"  That's  him — that's  him  ! 


No.  161. 


tk.1^     Id 
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CHAPTER  DCCXIll. 


OtVES  SOME  ACCOUNT   OF  THE  PBOCESEi»G«     OF 
WRIGGLES  AND   HI3  OFFICERS. 

In  order  that  what  follows  may  be  properly  understood.  It 
will  bo  necessary  to  leave  Sixtecn-StriDg  Jack  for  awluie 
and  return  to  the  proceedings  of  an  individaal  of  whom 
we  have  for  a  long  time  lost  sight. 

We  allude  to  that  enterprising  and  energetic  poHce  offloer 
Mr.  Wriggles. 


:  manner  in  which  the  highwaymffa  kept  themselves  coo- 
I  cealed. 

To  follow  the  chief  police  officer  in  all  hJs  manifold 
attempts  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  highwaymen's  hiding- 
place  would  be  tedious. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  at  length  learned  they  most 
bo  in  a  portion  o*  <he  forest  not  far  f'om  the  King's  Oak 
public-house. 

Accordingly,  on  the  very  night  when  Sisteen-String 
•Tack  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Tom  Davis's  house,  Mr, 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  nnderl  "Wriggles,   accompanied   by  an  unusually  larjje   troop  ol 


what  circumstances  it  was  that  we  saw  him  last 

It  was  on  that  eventful  night  when  Maud  was  rescued 
from  Newgate  by  the  four  highwaymen. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Wriggles  was  never  more  certain 
of  anything  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  than  th»t  Dick 
Turpin  had  come  to  his  end. 

He  would  have  wagered  any  amount,  however  great, 
that  the  notorious  highwayman  had  perished  after  taking 
that  frightful  leap  off  the  wooden  bridge. 

What  Davis  told  Tom  King  about  his  after  proceedings 
was  to  a  certain  extent  correct. 

He  waited,  searching  up  and  down  the  stream  in  the 
hope  of  ftnding  Dick  Turpin's  body,  until  it  was  nearly 
daylight. 

Thus  it  happened  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  at  the 
very  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  near  Newgate. 

At  last,  finding  all  attempts  to  recover  the  tody  un- 
availing, he  reluctantly  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
London,  being  nevertheless  brimful  of  the  intelligence  tnat 
Dick  Turpin  was  no  more. 

His  horror  and  astonishment  may  perhaps  be  guessed 
when  he  learned  that  all  four  of  the  highwaymen  had  been 
busy  at  work  in  Newgate,  and  that  they  had  escaped, 
taking  Maud  with  them. 

At  first  he  firmly  refused  to  believe  s  word  of  it. 

But  by  degrees  he  found  that  the  facts  were  just  as  they 
had  been  represented,  and  that  they  could  not  possibly  bo 
gainsaid. 

The  first  feeling  that  crept  over  him  wis  oae  of  des- 
pair. 

"I  will  give  up,"  he  said — "I  will  give  up!  ITl 
try  this  no  more.  They  are  too  clever  for  ma!  I 
made  sure  this  time,  and  yet  I  have  failed.  Ill  give 
up!" 

This  state  of  despair  did  not  last  very  long. 

Probably  what  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  rouse  him  out  of  it  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  jeered  by  everybody  for  having  failed  so  lament- 
ably. 

"  I  will  make  one  more  attempt,''  he  said,  at  length, 
"  and  if  I  fail  this  time  I  will  really  resign,  and  some 
one  else  shall  take  my  post.     I  will  begin  at  once." 

Accordingly  he  did  begin,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was 
engaged  in  galloping  about  the  country  without,  however, 
ftchieving  any  result. 

About  this  time  he  was  much  chagrined  in  consequence 
of  an  order  that  was  given  to  withdraw  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  set  to  patrol  the  roads. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  shown  pretty 
well  what  was  the  feeling  among  the  militj«y  upon  this 
Bubject. 

Both  officers  and  men  alike  hated  the  duty  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  them,  and,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit 
5f  disaffection  that  was  rapidly  growing,  the  order  we 
save  mentioned  was  given  out. 

Mr.  Wriggles,  then,  had  the  place  all  to  himself. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  however,  that  h»  heard  of 
he  occurrences  that  had  taKen  place  at  the  admiral's 
mansion. 

The  police  officers  who  caused  Tom  King  so  miii«h 
trouble  on  that  occasion  were  not  headed  by  Mr.  U  riggles, 
jut  nevertheless  they  made  a  full  report  of  the'""  pioceed- 
tngs. 

That  Tom  had  escaped  was  quite  certain,  but  aw  a  matter 
of  course  Mr.  Wriggles  immediately  surmised  that  ihose 
be  sought  were  hiding  themselves  somewhere  bcntath  U'e 
trtcs  in  Eppinc  Forest- 

If  he  had  t)een  sure  of  this  it  would  have  been  only  a 
vague  diraction  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
tt. 

Yet  he  hovered  pretty  closely  all  ro^-^d  aboi't  Zpping 
Forest. 

Bat  be  wa««  ba^ed    vi  conseqaenoe  of   the  oar^I 


police  ofiicers,  started  from  London, 

His  destination  was  Epping  Forest,  and  he  determined 
to  commence  making  an  examination  of  one  portion  of  it 
without  delay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sixteen-String  Jack,  when 
riding  along  by  the  side  of  the  coachman,  had  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  road 
before  him. 

Believing  them  to  be  police  officers,  he  had  taken  to 
the  meadows,  and  at  length  pausing  on  an  elevated  spot, 
he  saw  the  tops  of  their  hats  as  they  rode  swiftly  along 
the  highway. 

This  was  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  party. 

Without  meeting  with  any  accident  or  interruption,  they 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Epping  Forest,  reaching  it,  indeed, 
at  about  the  same  h\)ur  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  paused 
before  Tom  Davis's  bouse. 

He  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  that  point  in  the 
road  at  which  Eari's  Path  diverges  at  almost  a  right 
angle. 

The  masses  of  trees  were  everywhere  around  them, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  any  direction  that 
would  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  there  was  any  of  the 
inhabitants  near. 

But  with  great  vigour  and  resolution,  considering 
the  numerous  defeats  he  had  had,  Mr.  Wriggles  anl 
his  men  commenced  a  rigid  search  among  the  under 
wood 

After  the  depari.ure  of  Sixteen-String  Jack,  it  had 
fallen  to  Tom  King's  turn  to  keep  watch  round  about  the 
cave. 

They  had  agreed  from  the  first,  for  their  own  safety's 
sake,  to  adopt  this  precaution,  taking  the  duty  upon  them- 
selves by  turns. 

While  80  occupied,  Tom  King  did  not  confine  himself 
to  any  pai"ticular  spot,  nor  did  he  keep  all  the  time  in  the 
vicinity  o:  the  cavern. 

On  the  contrary,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  bushes, 
peeping  and  prying  about  so  as  to  be  certain  in  his 
own  mind  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate 
danger. 

Ever  since  his  adventure  at  the  admiral's  mansion  ha 
had  been  most  particular  in  doing  this,  for  he  feared  that 
the  result  of  his  doings  there  would  be  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  police  officers  to  the  forest. 

On  this  night  he  had  strayed  in  the  direction  of  Earl's 
Path,  and  therefore  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  very  soon  after  thei» 
arrival. 

He  waited  for  dome  time  watching  their  move- 
ments, aad  yet  taking  good  caie  to  keep  out  of  theit 
way. 

He  stooct,  tU  fact,  until  he  judged  it  unsafe  to  remaiu 
any  longer. 
g     bo,  turning  round,  he  made  his  way  back  with  all  speed 
to  the  cave. 

The  very  manner  in  which  he  broke  through  the 
bushes  and  presented  himself  to  his  companions  showed 
them  that  something  unusual  had  taken  place. 

"  What  is  it,  Tom  ?"  they  inquired,  anxiously — "  what 
have  you  discovered  ?" 

"  The  worst  I  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers  are  now 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  spot." 

Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duval  started  up  in  alarm,  and 
a  faint  shriek  came  from  Maud's  lips. 

"  Hash  !"  said  Tom — "  hush !  Pray  be  silent !  I  don't 
think  my  warning  has  come  too  late,  although  our  foes 
are  so  close  upon  us.  But  do  not  utter  a  cry  or  speak  Id 
a  loud  tone  of  voice,  for,  in  the  silence  that  there  always 
is  here,  who  can  say  how  far  such  sounds  will  travel  ?" 

''Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?"  asked  Dick  Turpin, 
scarcely  able  to  credit  what  he  had  just  heard. 

"  I  am  perfeotlf  aure  of  it,  and,  if  I  ndfrht  «1t»  jac  nv 
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opinion,  I  should  say,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
offioers  are  making  their  way  towards  this  spot,  they 
have,  in  some  manner  that  passes  my  comprehension, 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  our  precise  whereabouts." 

"  Are  they  coming  direct  to  the  cave,  think  you  ?" 

"  In  my  opinion  they  are,  not  hurriedly  but  carefully. 
They  are  searching  every  bush  as  they  come  along,  so 
that  they  make  sure  of  driving  us  before  them," 

"  This  is  most  alarming  and  vexatious,"  said  Dick 
Turpin,     "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"     ^,     , 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Claude,  "there  is  but  one  thing 
we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  get  our  horses  and  move  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  they  have  begun  to  search  in 
this  quarter,  they  must  of  necessity  discover  the  cave." 

"  Claude  is  right,"  said  Turpin,  "  Wait  here  a  mo- 
ment, Maud — we  will  soon  depart." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tom,  "  that  Sixteen-String  Jack 
is  not  with  us,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  position 
of  the  iun." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Dick ;  "  but  there's  no  time  to  talk 
about  that  now." 

As  he  spoke  he  uttered  that  faint  whistling  sound 
which  we  have  more  than  once^  described,  and  which 
Black  Bess  understood  so  well. 

In  a  moment  afterwards  there  was  a  crashing  of 
branches,  and  then  Black  Bess,  full  of  fire  and  spirit 
and  altogether  refreshed  by  her  long  rest,  made  her 
appearance  upon  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  DCCXIV, 

DIOK  TURPIN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  MAKE  A  PRECIPI- 
TATE  RETREAT    PROM   EPPINO-  FOREST, 

J)iCK  Turpin's  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  his  breast 
Bwelled,  when  his  boany  black  mare — uttering  a  low 
cry  which  could  not  be  interpreted  as  signifying  any- 
thing else  but  pleasure  and  recognition — came  towards 
him  and  rubbed  her  head  against  his  breast. 

"  Bravo,  Bess  !"  he  exclaimed,  patting  her  fondly  on 
the  neck  as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  once  more  about  to 
have  some  adventures  on  the  road,  and  you  are  once 
more  about  to  carry  a  double  burden !" 

Black  Bess  pranced  and  pawed  the  earth  impatiently, 
as  though  anxious  to  start  off  at  once. 

She  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  she  had 
received,  in  better  condition  for  the  road  thaa  she  had 
been  for  many  a  month, 

"Make  haste,  Dick,"  said  Tom — "  make  haste!  We 
have  several  things  to  do,  and  who  can  tell  how  soon  the 
officers  may  make  their  appearance  among  the  trees  ?" 

This  caution  was  not  needed,  for  Dick  was  by  no 
means  unconscious  of  their  extreme  peril. 

With  a  speed  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  ex- 
perienced ostler  he  placed  the  various  trappings  upon 
his  steed,  and  Black  Bess  was  saddled  and  bridled  in 
complete  readiness  before  either  of  the  other  two  horses. 

This  being  the  case,  Dick  Turpin  moved  rapidly  about, 
endeavouring  to  destroy  all  traces  of  that  place  having 
lately  been  occupied. 

In  an  extremity  of  fear,  Maud  had  seated  herself  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  was  weeping  silently. 

Well  might  she  dread  another  pursuit  by  the  police 
offioers,  for  on  the  former  occasion  had  she  not  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  indeed  of  her  life  ? 

The  wound  she  had  then  received  was  far  from  well, 
though  much  better  than  it  had  been. 

Yet  it  was  with  an  unusual  amount  of  depression  that 
she  looked  forward  to  the  events  that  would  probably 
take  place  during  the  next  few  hours. 

At  last  Claude  Duval  and  Tom  King  were  ready. 

Although  some  time  had  elapsed  since  Tom  King  had 
warned  them  of  their  danger,  yet  in  reality  only  a  few 
moments  had  expired, 

"Now,  Dick,"  they  cried,  "  quick— we  must  leave 
this  place  at  once  !" 

"  Which  direction  will  be  best  to  take  ?" 

"  Towards  High  Beech,"  replied  Tom  King,  readily  ; 
"  that  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  we  can  emerge  from 
the  forest."  y 

"  Then  you  think  of  trying  to  escape  by  a  rapid 
flight  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  our  best,  if  not  our  only  chance. 
Our  horses  have  had  a  very  long  rest.,  and  are  now  in  ex< 


cellent  condition  ;  those  of  the  officers,  however,  are 
already  somewhat  tired  by  their  journey  from  London, 
so  that  I  consider  we  have  every  advantage  on  our 
side," 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Tom,"  replied  Dick  Turpin. 
"  You  lead  the  way,  and  I  will  follow,  and  Claude  will 
bring  up  the  rear." 

This  arrangement  was  fallen  into  instantly. 

They  were  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot  for  some  dis- 
tance, leading  their  horses  by  their  bridles  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  density  of  the  forest. 

But  Tom  King  had  by  this  time  become  exceedingly 
familiar  with  the  locality,  and  so,  without  loss  of  time, 
he  led  them  towards  an  open  part  where  they  would  be 
able  to  mount. 

It  was  a  long,  beautiful  glade,  looking  scarcely  as 
though  it  had  been  the  work  of  nature  alone. 

It  was  many  feet  in  width,  presenting  all  the  appear- 
ance af  an  avenue  in  a  park. 

The  trees  grew  with  extreme  regularity  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  the  beautiful,  smooth,  green  turf  was  beneath 
their  feet  stretching  as  far  as  they  could  see  before  and 
behind  them, 

"Mount,"  said  Tom — "  mount,  and  then  follow  me. 
I'll  warrant  I  shall  show  you  the  quickest  and  the  best 
way  out  of  the  forest." 

"Make  all  speed,  Tom!"  was  Dick  Turpin's  reply. 
"Eest  assured  that  Black  Bess  will  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  you !" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  shout  from  the  rear,  and 
a  pistol  was  fired. 

One  of  the  police  officers,  who  had  become  somewhat 
separated  from  his  companions,  had  either  heard  or 
seen  the  highwaymen. 

According  to  the  instructions  that  had  been  given 
him,  he  raised  an  immediate  alarm. 

The  sharp,  ringing  report  of  the  pistol  sounded  with 
alarming  distinctness  in  that  silent  wood. 

It  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  party  in- 
stantly, and  they  rushed  pell-mell  in  that  direction. 

But  our  friends  had  nothing  left  now  but  to  mount. 

This  was  very  quickly  done. 

Dick  placed  Mau'l  easily  upon  the  saddle  before  him, 
so  that,  as  he  was  flying  from  his  foes,  his  body  would 
at  least  form  a  shield  for  her. 

Before  they  could  fnirly  get  their  steeds  in  motion, 
however,  the  police  officers  came  bursting  through  the 
trees  like  so  many  Indians. 

"  Fire — fire  I"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles,  instantly — "  fire  I" 

His  men  all  had  their  pistols  in  readiness,  and  a  strag- 
gling, irregular  volley  was  immediately  discliarged. 

Several  bullets  whistled  around  the  highwaymen. 

But  the  pistols  liad  been  fired  without  any  accurate 
aim  having  being  taken. 

The  consequence  was  that  no  harm  was  done,  and 
Tom  King,  again  crying  to  his  companions  to  follow 
him,  urged  his  horse  forward  at  the  top  of  its  speed. 

Away  they  went  down  the  glade  at  a  furious  pace, 
the  trees  seeming  to  fly  past  them. 

Upon  reaching  the  termination  of  this  glade  they 
found  that  it  connected  with  another,  and  that  with 
another  still,  so  that,  although  it  was  not  by  any  means 
the  nearest  or  most  direct  route  out  of  the  forest,  yet  it 
was  the  quickest,  because  the  horses  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  rapid  rate  of  speed. 

Having  once  started  the  game,  as  Mr.  Wriggles  ex- 
pressed it,  the  officers  did  not  trouble  themselves  to 
continue  their  search. 

They  all  eagerly  scrambled  into  their  saddles,  and,  as 
fast  as  they  mounted,  rode  off  in  pursuit. 

So  that  at  first  it  was  quite  a  straggling  throng  that 
followed  the  highwaymen. 

Foremost  among  them,  however,  was  Mr.  Wriggles, 
for  he  believed  if  he  once  got  the  highwaymen  out  of 
the  forest  into  the  open  country  he  should  be  able  to 
keep  in  their  rear  until  he  had  run  them  down. 

He  had  very  good  reasons  for  indulging  in  this  belief, 
and  what  those  reasons  were  will  presen  tly  become  ap- 
parent. ^ 

At  last,  with  a  glad  shout,  Tom  King  announced  that 
the  boundary  of  the  forest  had  been  reached. 

Had  the  dragoons  still  continued  to  patrol  the  roads 
as  they  had  done  up  to  so  short  a  time  before,  the  high<> 
waymen  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  capture. 
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They  were  all  that  time  filled  with  thie  dread,  for  thoy 
were  not  aware  that  the  pairoi  naa  Deen  witQdrawn. 

As  they  galloped  on,  however,  without  meeting  with 
•uy  interniption,  their  courage  began  to  rise,  though  at 
first  they  were  almost  afraid  to  believe  that  fortuss  had 
favoured  them  to  such  aa  est«nt. 

By  degroes  the  thron;!  of  officers  In  the  rear  grwir  more 
and  more  compa.. 

Those  stragglers  who  had  before  been  in  tho  rear  gia- 
dually  recovered  their  lost  ground. 

But  the  highwaymen  never  lost  the  advantage  which 
the  first  start  had  given  them,  and  when  they  wore 
entirely  clear  of  the  forest  there  was  a  distance  of  con- 
siderably over  half  a  mile  between  them. 

And  what  cheered  tham  and  made  them  still  more 
exultant  was  the  fact  that  this  space  by  almost  rapid  degrees 
grew  greater  and  greater,  although  the  officers  made 
every  effort  to  keep  up. 

"  I  told  you  this  would  be  the  best  plan,"  shouted  Tom. 
"Forward,  my  friends — forward'. — we  shall  outdistance 
them  easily !" 

Had  Dick  Turpin  been  alone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho 
could  have  accomplished  this  with  scarcely  any  trouble  at 
all. 

So  far  from  having  to  urge  Black  Bess  onwards  in  the 
furious  gallop,  he  had  to  keep  the  rein  somewhat  tight,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  shooting  before  Tom  King. 

Claude  Duval  kept  steadily  in  the  rear,  though  ho  was 
not  many  paces  behind  his  captain. 

"Yonder  is  the  high-road!"  cried  Tom  King,  as  he 
pointed  across  a  meadow.  "  Rely  upon  it,  now  the  dra- 
goons are  removed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  to  it — it 
will  be  fimn  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  and  we  shall  make 
woHderful  speed  !  We  shall  be  more  likely  to  outdistance 
the  officers  then  than  if  we  continue  a  flight  across  the 
country." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  cried  Dick  Turpin.  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  you  are  right,  though,  if  we  should  happen  to  fall 
foul  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  our  situation  will  be  awkward 
Indeed !" 

"Don't  think  of  that,"  said  Tom  King.  "On— on! 
Look  behind  you  and  you  will  see  how  we  have  distanced 
the  officers  during  the  last  ten  minutes !" 


CHAPTER  DCCXV. 

THE     CH40B     AFTER     THE     HIGHWAYMBN     BECOMBS    MORE 
AND   MORE  EXCITING   AND  INTERESTING. 

Dick  Turpin  turned  his  head,  and  so  did  Claude  Duval. 

Both  felt  reassured  as  they  did  so,  and  were  encouraged 
to  make  still  more  strenuous  efforts  to  get  out  of  sight 
altogether. 

The  police  ofiicers  were  now  at  least  a  mile  in  the 
rear. 

Many  things  conspired  to  cause  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  horses  were  all  to  some  extent 
fatigued  by  their  first  journey,  and  Mr.  Wriggles  was 
anxious  that  all  his  men  should  keep  up  with  him. 

They  could  in  consequence  only  proceed  at  an  averaqre 
rate. 

Among  the  horses  that  the  police  of5cers  rode,  tD'jre 
were  doubtless  one  or  two  that  could  easily  have  main- 
tained the  lead. 

But  these  were  checked  so  that  the  troop  could  keep 
together. 

Mr.  Wriggles  continued  to  speak  to  his  men,  and  wliat. 
he  said  inspired  them  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
confidence. 

They  did  not  seem  in  the  least  troubled  about  the 
manner  in  whi'^h  the  highwaymen  gradually  increased 
the  distance,  and  they  gave  several  loud  cheers,  as  though 
they  were  quite  sure  of  victory  in  the  end,  or  as  though 
they  firmly  believed  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  thfl  race 
would  not  bo  to  the  swift 

Directly  after  exchanging  thene  few  words,  and  looking 
back  at  their  foes,  the  highwaymen  jumped  over  tfa*  low 
hedge  that  divided  them  from  the  high-road. 

Maud  clung  in  the  greatest  terror  to  Dick  Turpin,  and 
wneu  he  pulled  up  BI*ok  Bess  after  her  leap,  h«  found 
Ihat  Maud  was  sobbing  violently. 

As  well  as  he  could,  he  soothed  her  agitation. 

Yet  the  feeling  of  depression  of  which  we  have  alreadv 


spoken  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  as  though  she  anflci' 
pated  some  great  misfortune  in  the  futnr^j. 

The  high-road  was  smooth  and  level,  and  just  moist 
enough  to  be  agreeable  to  the  horses'  feet. 

The  gallop  at  which  they  went  was  truly  alarm,ug. 

Suddenly  they  came  upon  a  little  village  or  tc:^n,  tht 
houses  fn  which  for  the  most  part  fronted  the  high- 
road. 

But  the  village  was  left  behind  before  they  could  take 
note  of  the  buildings  contained  in  it. 

"Hurrah!"  snouted  Tom  King,  as,  looking  back,  he 
discovered  that  the  officers  were  out  of  sight  altogether. 

"  Come,  M.iud,"  said  Dick,  "  you  see  that  so  far  all  ia 
well — our  steeds  have  enabled  us  to  give  them  the  slip 
already.  They  are  out  of  sight,  and,  after  galloping 
a  little  further  at  this  pace — which  to  you  doubtless  is  an 
alarming  one — all  will  be  well." 

"  Come  on  !'"  cried  Tom — "  don't  flag !  Every  moment 
now  is  of  immense  importauoe,  since  it  takes  us  so  much 
further  from  our  foes.  Our  horses  will  stand  a  much 
longer  gallop  than  this.     On — on  !" 

Then,  some  time  afterwards,  Tom  King  once  more 
turned  his  head. 

As  he  did  so,  an  exclamation  escaped  his  lips. 

But  this  time  not  one  of  satisfaction. 

He  was  so  astonished  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  his  own  eyes  had  served  him  faithfully. 

"  Look — look  I"  he  cried.  "  What  can  you  see  behind 
you?" 

Guessing  by  his  manner  something  was  wrong,  Dick 
and  Claude  looked  hurriedly  back. 

What  was  their  astonishment  to  perceive  that  the 
police  officers  they  had  imagined  they  were  outdistancing 
were  in  reality  actually  gaining  upon  them  ? 

From  the  distance,  they  could  see  that  the  officers  were 
sparing  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  urge  the  animals  on- 
ward at  their  utmost  speed. 

But  how  or  in  what  manner  they  had  managed  to  catch 
up  with  them  they  could  not  possibly  conceive. 

"  There  is  something  strange  about  that,"  said  Tom 
King.  "But  no  matter — we  shall  surely  outrun  them  yet. 
Forward — forward !" 

With  unrelaxiug  speed,  the  highwaymen's  horses  gal- 
loped on. 

For  a  considei'able  length  of  time,  however,  the  officers, 
even  if  they  did  not  gain  upon  them,  contrived  to  keep 
quite  as  close  behind  them. 

They  could  not  be  shaken  off. 

At  last,  however,  some  diminution  in  their  speed  was 
appreciable. 

Gradually  they  dropped  back  into  their  former  posi- 
tion. 

The  distance  gradually  and  gradually  increased,  until 
they  were  lost  to  sight  altogether. 

Several  towns  and  villages  had  been  passed  through  by 
the  highwaymen  in  their  headlong  flight. 

But  now  a  large  tract  of  open  country  lay  before 
them. 

The  road  lay  almost  level,  so  that  there  was  no  time 
lost  in  ascending  hills,  nor  were  their  horses  so  severely 
taxed  as  they  would  hav3  been  if  the  route  they  had 
taken  had  been  of  an  undulating  character. 

But  again,  and  just  when  a  belief  that  they  had  got 
out  of  the  officers'  sight  entirely  had  taken  possession  of 
ti  em,  another  ejaculation  of  surprise  broke  from  Tom 
Kiog. 

('ould  it  be  really  possible  that  it  was  the  same  troop  that 
had  pursued  them  from  the  first  ? 

Yes,  there  was  no  dou'/.'t  about  it. 

By  somt  means  or  other,  they  had  recovered  their  lost 
ground,  and  had  now  got  so  clo«e  to  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit  that  Tom  King  could  distinguish  the  form  of  Mr. 
Wriggles  from  the  rest. 

"  J  have  it !"  cried  Tom,  with  something  like  a  tinge 
of  despair  in  his  voice — "I  understand  how  :t  ii 
no'w  !" 

"  What— what  ?" 

"  Look  behind  you,  and  see  how  close  the  officers  are 
to  us  now,  and  yet  we  have  not  relaxed  our  speed.  1  will 
tell  you  how  it  is  :  Wriggles  has  n-ade  arrangements  all 
along  the  high-road  to  have  relays  of  fresh  horses  ready 
To  what  extent  he  may  have  carried  this  plan,  we  r&a 
not  tell ;  but  I  am  afraid — nay,  certain — that  h»  will  nig. 
us  down  I" 
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A  gloomy  silence  followed  these  words,  during  which 
Hand's  sobs  again  broke  forth. 

The  highwaymen  could  do  nothing  but  urge  thcnr 
horses  onward,  and  they  began  with  alarm  to  perceive 
that  they  already  showed  some  signs  of  exhaustion  in 
consequence  of  such  a  long,  hard  gallop. 

Those  belonging  to  the  police  officers,  howflver,  seemed 
quite  fresh,  as  ibey  really  were. 

Tom  had  hit  upon  the  right,  solution  of  the  mystery 
that  had  puzzled  them  so  much  at  first. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  pislice  officers  fc-It  so  much 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  effoi"t8. 

Jlr.  Wriggles  had  been  carefully  laying  his  plans  for 
many  days  past,  and  ho  had  arranged  at  various  inns  that 
horses  should  be  waiting,  upon  which  they  could  mount 
instantly  and  ride  off. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  calculated  upon  driv- 
ing the  highwaymen  from  their  hiding-place. 

He  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  they  would  s*.ay, 
and  endeavour  to  fight  it  out. 

Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less 
than  madness  on  their  pai't. 

A  better  scheme  than  this  could  never  have  been  de- 
vised. 

It  seemed  in  every  way  calculated  to  answer  the  end  in 
view. 

However  good  the  horses  belonging  to  the  highwaymen 
might  be,  they  must  of  necessity  be  exhausted  by  the 
continual  and  never-resting  gallop. 

It  was  soon  after  the  highwaymen  lost  sight  of  the 
police  officers  for  the  first  time  that  the  latter  stopped  in 
the  village  through  which  the  highwaymen  had  passed  a 
short  time  before  at  such  a  furious  rate,  at  the  pr'ncipal 
inn. 

Horses  were  waiting,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  party  all  diamouutod  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  steeds  that  were  waiting  for 
them. 

Then,  without  allowing  a  moment's  pause,  they  con- 
tinued their  pursuit. 

The  horses  had  every  one  been  carefully  chosen. 

They  were  all  above  the  average  qv.ahty,  and  had  had 
several  days'  rest,  so  that  this  will  at  once  account  for 
the  officers  being  able  to  regain  the  ground  they  had 
lost. 

"  Keep  on,  my  men !"  cried  Wriggles.  "  We  must  not 
flag  for  a  single  instant !  The  result  I  may  say  is  certain. 
I  have  made  all  my  arrangements  for  miles  and  miles  to 
come,  so  that  in  the  end  their  horses  must  fall  beneath 
them  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  then  we  shall  ba  able  to 
effect  an  easy  capture." 

This  seemed  probable  in  the  extreme,  and  thfl  officers 
were  aiach  elated  by  the  prospect  before  them. 

Again  they  found  the  highwaymen  receding  from  their 
view,  untn  at  length  they  disappeared  in  the  dlsftance  alto- 
gether. 

"Whip  and  spur  hai-d!"  cried  Wriggler-  "Their 
horses  are  indeed  of  first-rate  quality,  or  they  w&uid  not 
make  such  speed  as  this.  Don't  spare  the  horseflesh,  for 
1  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  several  miles  to  go  yet  before 
we  can  reach  the  public-house  at  which  the  next  relay  of 
horses  is  waiting." 

These  words  rather  damped  the  courage  of  the  officers 
at  first. 

Expecting  every  moment,  however,  to  reach  the  village 
where  the  fresh  horses  were,  they  slashed  their  horses 
with  their  whips  uuUl  their  arms  ached,  and  gored  tbem 
-ivith  the  spurs  in  a  manner  that  was  terrible  to  witnrss, 
so  that  the  poor,  panting  beasts  flew  along  simoly  because 
they  were  maddened  by  intense  pain. 


CHAPTER  DCCXVL  '* 

DICK  Tt'BPLS  DKCIDES  CFON  TRTKG  A  VKKV  HAZAUDO-tm 
8CHE.ME,  IN  THE  HOPE  OK  BSUQ  ABLE  TO  BAFFTii  MK. 
WUIGGLE5. 

The  highwaymen,  finning  again  that  the  polios  offiiTers 
were  out  of  sight,  and  that  they  continued  so  for  rather  a 
longer  time  than  before,  agreed  to  run  the  risk  of  parsing 
for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  allow  their  horsee  to  r*- 
»over  their  wind  a  little. 
They  svailsd   themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hoW  a 


rapid  and  anxious  consultation  as  to  the  best  thing  they 
could  do 

"It  will  be  folly  to  keep  along  the  t*  ,r.-road  in  this 
fivshion,"  said  Tom  King.  "It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that 
every  few  milea  Wriggles  will  be  able  to  wbiaia  fresh 
horses,  so  that  we  must  of  necessity  be  run  down." 

'■'  But  how  are  we  to  avoid  it  ?"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  If 
we  were  to  turn  off  now  and  gallop  acrriBS  the  country, 
the  brightness  with  which  the  moon  13  shining  wouif' 
render  us  visible  for  many  a  mile.  Looc  across  en  both 
sides,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  right." 

A  glance  satisfied  the  highwaymen  that  Dick  was  cor- 
rect. 

The  part  of  the  country  they  were  in  was  exceedingly 
flat,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  what  a  distauoe  was  com- 
manded from  the  road,  which  was  raised  somewhat  above 
tbe  level  of  the  mea^l.^x"'. 

"Moreover,"  said  Diclc,  "I  know  ful'.  well  that  there 
are  large  extents  of  marshy  lands  on  b  th  sides  of  us — 
ground  that  to  all  appearance  looks  smooth  and  firm  to 
tbe  horses'  feet,  but  which  in  reality  is  so  treacherous  and 
soft  that  after  awhile  it  would  entirely  carry  us  down." 

"That  is  a  danger  not  to  be  despised,"  said  Claude; 
"  and  besides,  you  appear  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
l'«r.  Wriggles  would  become  aware  directly  that  wo  had 
quitted  the  high-road.  At  the  very  next  halting-place 
he  would  inquire  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  wo 
had  passed  by  ;  and  if  he  was  told  that  we  had  not  been 
seen,  he  would  know  immediately  that  wo  had  quitted  the 
high-road." 

"  It's  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  take  it  how  you  will," 
said  Tom  King.  "  But  come — forward,  my  friends — for- 
ward !  Our  horses  have  rested  quite  long  enough.  How 
iu  the  world  is  it  that  the  officers  have  not  appeared ,-'" 

This  was  a  question  they  could  not  answer. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  inspired  them  with  a  great  deal 
of  confidence. 

Tbeu'  horses  might  be  fleet  and  enduring  (inough  to 
carry  them  past  the  furthest  station  at  which  Mr.  Wriggles 
had  provided  change  of  horses. 

If  this  should  happen,  they  might  then  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  clear  altogether. 

But  Dick  remained  very  silent  and  thoughtful. 

He  was  more  uneasy  in  his  mind  than  be  would  have 
liked  to  confess  to  anyone. 

He  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  peril  with  which 
they  werejnenaced. 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  see  a  clear  and  practic- 
able way  out  of  this  danger. 

He  racked  his  brain,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

His  usual  fruitful  invention  failed  him  in  this  his  hont 
of  need. 

But  while  galloping  along  with  almost  unabated  speed, 
he  continued  to  ponder  over  the  difficulties  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

At  length  an  idea  darted  into  his  mind. 

But  it  was  so  wild  and  so  daring  that  at  first  he  con- 
temptuously dismissed  it.  — 

But  it  kept  recurring  to  him  again  and  again — each 
time  it  was  with  greater  force,  and  each  time  the  improb- 
ability of  its  success  seemed  to  grow  less  and  less. 

He  knew  that  in  many  cases  during  his  career  h#  had 
owed  his  safety  to  some  very  daring  act,  and  why  should 
he  not  make  liimself  secure  by  the  same  means  on  tho 
present  occasion  ? 

It  was,  however,  risking  all. 

And  this  was  what  made  him  chiefly  pause. 

If  tho  enterprise  failed,  the  consequences  of  tho  failure 
were  so  ten-iblo  that   he  could  not   bear  to   think  upon 
them. 
^     The  death  or  capture  of  himself  and  all  who  were  with 
Ihim  must  inevitably  follow. 

'  On  tho  other  hand,  however,  should  the  plan  prove 
successful,  such  a  degree  of  safety  and  immunity  from 
danger  would  be  gained  as  would  amply  compousalo  them 
for  any  amount  of  risk,  no  matter  how  greai. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  there  ^-as  in  maintAining 
a  conversation  while  the  horses  were  at  full  gallop,  he  was 
about  to  speak  upon  the  subject  to  his  companions,  when 
all  at  once  they  perceived  something  on  the  road  before 
tbem. 

What  it  was  they  soon  made  out,  for  as  thoy  were 
hastening  towards  it,  so  it  was  hastening  towards  them. 

It  was  a  post-chaise — a  large,  etombrous,  yellow  vehicle^ 
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fuch  as  in  those  days  were  made  use  of  by  th?  affluent,  as  j 
being  the  very  quickest  mode  of  passJfcg  from  one  place 
to  another. 

It  was  drawn  by  four  powerful  horses.  , 

Oil  one  of  the  leaders  rode  a  postilion,  and  on  the  troat 
Beat  the  coacbma<i  was  sitting,  and  beside  him  wai3  acctbsr 
servant  in  the  garb  of  a  footman. 

This  vehicle  evidently  did  not  interfere  with  Twjplii'a 
f.lsin. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  strengthen  it,  for  ft  iook 
ef  increased  confidence  and  determination  appeared  in  his 
countenance,  and  he  muttered  to  himself : 

"Fortune  is  favouring  me  to  the  utmost !  I  should  kj 
inad  indeed  lot  to  take  advantage  of  so  fortunate  an 
event !     It  must  be  so — it  must  be  so !" 

Tom  King,  seeing  this  post-chaise  approach,  took  care 
to  get  his  horse  close  to  one  side  of  the  road,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  of  a  collision  while  passing. 

But  what  was  his  astonishment  to  hear  Dick  Turpin 

•'Stop  that  chaise,  Tom— on  your  life,  stop  it!  You, 
Claude,  assist  him.  Bring  it  to  a  standstill,  and  then  1 
will  tell  you  how  we  shall  escape.  Do  not  ask  ma  a  single 
question  now,  or  wonder  at  my  words ;  if  you  do,  the 
chance  will  be  lost.  Have  confidence  in  me,  and  obey 
mo." 

When  they  first  heard  Dick  Turpin  thus  speak,  Tom 
King  and  Claude  both  believed  him  mad,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason. 

But  what  he  said  afterwards,  and,  more  t\i*.j  that,  the 
great  confidence  they  both  had  in  his  ability  tb  free  them 
from  a  position  of  danger,  made  them  obey  almost  with- 
out reflecting. 

They  both,  however,  glanced  apprehensively  in  the 
rear. 

Not  a  single  sign  of  the  police  ofHcers  could  they  see, 
however. 

And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  highwaymen 
were  now  only  about  a  mile  from  the  village  at  which 
Mr.  Wriggles  would  obtain  a  change  of  horses. 

A  longer  interval  had  elapsed  between  these  two 
itations  than  between  the  others. 

But  it  was  unavoidable,  that  part  of  the  country  being 
BO  very  thinly  populated. 

Some  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the  tired 
horses  could  arrive  at  that  spot,  and  had  the  highwayu)<5n 
only  have  been  sure  of  this,  they  would  have  felt  a  much 
greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the  plan  they  were  about 
to  attempt  to  carry  out. 

"Hold!"  cried  Tom  King,  as  soon  as  he  was  near 
enough  for  his  voice  to  be  heard.  "  I  say,  pull  up,  posti- 
lion, or  I  fire !" 

The  postilion  was  evidently  a  great  coward,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  risked  riding  on. 

As  it  was,  he  obeyed  the  highwayman's  itjeaction 
immediately,  and  tightened  the  rein. 

The  horses  gradually  reduced  their  speed. 

Claude  Duval  galloped  on  to  the  coachman  and  foo^*^ 
man. 

He  first  of  all  fired  a  pistol,  and  the  bullet  passed  so 
close  to  their  heads  that  they  were  in  a  mortal  state  of 
fright  immediately. 

Up  to  that  moment,  the  coachman  had  felt  inclined  to 
whip  the  horses  and  chance  it,  but  now  quite  a  change 
came  over  his  feelings,  and  he  made  every  effort  to  stop 
the  vehicle.  j 

"After  all,"  he  said,  to  his  fellow-servant,  "it  cannot 
matter  a  straw  to  us,  can  it  ?  They'll  find  they  have  had 
all  their  trouble  for  nothing,  and  of  course  they'll  let  us 
ride  on  again.  I  know  these  highwaymen.  I  have  been 
stopped  before  to-day,  and  I  rather  like  'em,  because  they 
never  interfere  with  servants." 

In  less  time  than  anyone  could  have  believed  posfiible, 
the  post-chaise  was  bi-ought  to  a  standstill,  and  xvnen  this 
much  had  been  accomplished,  Tom  King  and  Cliude 
Duval  paused,  {or  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
next. 

They  waited  for  Dick  Turpin  to  give  them  thftir 
instmctioBs. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  asked  Mauc» — "  v.'hal  is  it  you 
Intend  ?     I  am  tenified  almost  to  death !" 

"  Be  of  good  heart !"  replied  Turpin,  "  Leave  iXi  to 
rce  I  Choer  up !  Believe  rne  that  all  this  will  end  well 
lor  \is — tl>»re  is  safety  in  what  I  an*,  about  to  do !" 


At  this  moment  Dick  stopped  Black  B»«^  olose  to  frhM* 
Tom  King  was  standing. 

"Now,  captain,"  the  latter  said,  "we  hav«  sMppert  ^4 
post-chfcise,  what  in  the  world  are  w©  to  do  nett  ?" 


OHAPTEK  DCOXVII. 

DESCRIBES  THE  DETAILS  OF  DICK    TURPIN'S  PERIIiOUa  VUkK 
FOB  DECEIVING  THE   POLICE  OFFICERS. 

"I  wirtsnow  you  in  a  moment,"  replied  Dick.  Then, 
turning  to  Maud^  he  ad.led  :  "  I  want  you  to  alight  here ; 
you  will  know  why  presently.  I  can't  stay  to  answer 
any  questions.    Watch  what  we  are  about." 

WhHe  speaking,  he  assisted  her  to  dismount. 

Then,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  he  uttered  several 
sentences  only  just  loud  enough  for  Tom  King  to  catch 
their  purport. 

He  stared  with  astonishment,  as  well  he  might. 

"Surely,  captain,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  not  in 
earnest  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed !  Quick  I  Don't  lose  time  by  discussing 
the  matter ;  we  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  result !" 

"  It  is  bold,"  mused  Tom,  "  and  may  succeed  on  that 
very  account.  But  the  oificers !  We  shall  not  have  time 
to  complete  our  preparations." 

"  Yes  we  shall,  if  we  are  speedy,"  was  Dick's  resolut* 
reply. 

"  I  will  let  Claude  know  what  you  intend,"  said  Tom 
King. 

"  Do  so,  and  I  will  assist." 

So  siying,  Dick  Turpin  rode  towards  the  postilion. 

He  p'resented  a  pistol  at  that  individual's  head,  and 
cried: 

"  Now,  then,  dismount  this  instant,  or  I  will  save  you 
the  trouble  by  putting  a  bullet  through  your  skull,  when 
you  will  fall  off  of  your  own  accord !" 

"  Certainly,  good  Mr.  Highwayman — certainly !  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  do  anything  to  obli!,e  you  !" 

"WeU,  then,  make  haste,"  continued  Dick,  "and  take 
off  your  coat,  that  cap,  and  waistcoat — I  want  them!" 

The  postilion  began  to  expostulate,  but  Dick  pointed 
the  pistol  at  him  in  such  a  menacing  manner  that  he  quite 
forgot  all  he  was  about  to  say,  and  slipped  off  in  a  twink- 
ling all  the  articles  of  apparel  that  had  been  mentioned. 

The  postilion  expected  nothing  short  of  death,  and  he 
trembled  excessively. 

Without  offering  the  leest  resistance,  he  suffered  Dick 
to  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  to  thrust  a  rude  gag  into 
his  mouth. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  now  lie  still,  and  think  yourself 
lucky  you  have  got  oS  so  well !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Claude  and  Tom  had  not  been  idle. 

The  fcrrmer  grasped  at  Dick's  idea  at  once,  and  spoke 
with  the  \;tmost  confidence  as  to  his  belief  in  its  success. 

By  thresiis  alone  they  compelled  the  coachman  and 
footman  to  dismount. 

They  had  rather  more  trouble  with  them  than  Dick 
had  with  the  postillion. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  they  succeeded  in  stripping  ofl 
their  outside  clothing  and  binding  them  securely. 

Dtck  was  done  first,  and  so  he  rode  to  the  door  of  the 
post-chaise. 

As  yet,  no  sound  had  come  from  the  iuterior  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  it  was  empty. 

If  so,  all  the  better,  for  he  would  be  saved  much  torouble, 
and  time  was  precious. 

In  order  to  settle  this  point  in  his  mind,  however,  he 
opened  the  door,  and  peeped  in. 

The  interior  was  quite  dark  and  empty,  save  and 
excepting  a  cloak,  a  rug,  and  some  other  articles  of  tr.avel. 

Tiio  reader  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  this  was 
done  with  great  rapidity. 

The  three  highwaymen  were  each  biisuv  employed, 

"  Now,  Dick,"  asked  Claude,  "where  will  yea  place 
SSCS3  fellows  ? — what  ehaU  we  do  with  them  ?" 

"Let  us  put  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,"  was 
tbs  reply.  "  Suppose  you  two  set  about  that  work — I  have 
plenty  more  to  do.     Above  all  things,  L>e  quicli !" 

Dick's  comrade- knew  as  well  as  himself  how  great* 
uec  ssity  there  was  for  ex})ertJl!ou,  ;uid  by  the  uuinner  in 
which  they  handled  the  servants  it  would  soem  that  t.fees 
were  in  a  very  great  hurry  indeed. 
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They  lifted  them  up  by  the  liead  and  feet,  and  carried 
them  into  a  meadow  on  one  side  of  the  road. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  highway  iu  this  part 
waa  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country, 
presenting  in  some  respects  the  appearance  of  a  rail- 
way embankment. 

Upon  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  Tom  and 
Claude  laid  the  servants  down,  and  ^ave  them  a  gentle 
push,  yet  sufficient  to  make  them  roll  over. 

The  ground  was  sloping,  and  they  could  neither  make 
use  of  their  hands  nor  leet  to  stop  themselves;  and  so 
away  they  rolled  until  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
declivity. 

They  were  tDen  rather  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  in 
a  ditch,  that  was,  however,  only  a  shallow  one,  so  that 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  drowning. 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  raise  an  alarm,"  said  Claude, 
coolly,  as  the  last  one  went  with  a  splash  into  the  water  ; 
'■  and  if  we  have  only  time,  the  officers,  I  am  sure,  will 
bo  deceived." 

"  But  if  they  should  not,"  said  Tom  King,  "  what  an 
awkward  position  we  should  be  in  then  !" 

"  True  !  I  would  rather  not  think  about  it — it  would 
be  best  not." 

Returning  to  the  post-chaise,  they  found  that  Dick 
had  been  busy  indeed. 

During  their  late  operations,  he  had  unharnessed 
three  of  the  horses  in  the  post-chaise — namely,  two  of 
the  leaders  and  one  of  tlio  wheelers,  as  they  were  called 
by  the  coachmen  in  tliose  days. 

The  tliree  horses  were  standing  together. 

"Take  them.,"  said  Dick;  "lead  them  through  the 
hedge,  and  start  them  off  at  a  gallop — they  will  soon 
make  themselves  contented  along  with  that  grass,  and 
will  not  appear  upon  the  high-road  again  until  they 
are  forced  to  it,   F II  warrant." 

With  equal  dexterity  and  speed,  Dick  then  took  off 
the  saddles  and  bridles  from  the  other  horses,  and 
placed  these  articles  inside  the  post-chaise,  stuffing 
them  with  great  difficulty  under  the  seat. 

He  then  placed  their  own  horses  in  the  traces. 

Claude's  next  to  the  one  wheeler  that  was  left,  Tom 
King's  for  one  leader,  and  Black  Bess  for  the  other. 

Maud,  trembling  with  fright,  had  taken  her  seat  in- 
side the  vehicle. 

Over  and  over  again,  Turpin  assured  her  that  all 
would  be  well,  and  that  nothing  would  occur  to  bring 
them  into  danger,  save  some  act  of  her  own,  which  might 
give  rise  to  the  officers'  suspicions. 

She  determined  to  keep  very  silent  indeed,  and  leave 
the  arrangement  of  events  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her 
husband  and  Ida  two  comrades. 

The  latter  soon  returned  after  starting  the  horses, 
and  as  they  did  so  Dick  completed  his  harnessing  opera- 
tions. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  you  have  only  to  dress  your- 
selves up  in  this  clothing,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
new our  journey," 

"  What  characters  shall  we  take  ?" 

"  I  will  be  the  postilion,"  said  Dick,  "  and  will  ride 
Black  Bess.  You,  Tom,  had  better  be  the  footman, 
and  Claude  the  coachman." 

This  settled  the  matter  at  once,  and,  as  may  be  ima- 
ginefl,  it  took  a  very  short  time  indeed  for  them  to  as- 
sume the  long,  liveried  coats,  and  wigs,  and  hats. 

When  they  had  thuB  attired  themselves,  Claude  and 
Tom  King  were  completely  metamorphosed. 

Dick  Turpin,  however,  had  changed  in  appearance  the 
most. 

He  looked  exactly  like  a  postilion. 

He  had  on  a  bright  blue  coat,  and  a  small  scarlet  cap 
made  of  cloth. 

In  his  hand  he  also  held  a  postilion's  whip. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ?"  he  asked  of  his  comrades— "is 
every  preparation  made  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  is  well." 

"  Tlien  we  will  start.  The  officers,  it  Beems,  are  not 
yet  in  sight.  Rely  upon  it,  their  suspicions  will  not  now 
be  aroused— they  will  think  we  are  far  enough  off  by 
this  time." 

"Bo  careful  how  you  reply  if  yea  are  spoken  to," 
cried  Tom. 

"All  right!"  replied  Dick.  "And  bear  the  caution 
in  mind  yourselves.    Now,  forward  '.'' 


He  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  horses  set  themselves 
in  motion. 

They  went  at  a  tolerably  smart  rate.     "> 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  offlcera, 
Dick  began  to  see  in  stronger  colours  the  fearful 
amount  of  risk  they  were  running. 

If  they  should  unluckily  happen  to  be  detected,  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  save  them. 

But  ho  calculated  that  Mr.  Wriggles  and  his  officers 
would  have  their  attention  quite  fixed  upon  the  object? 
of  their  pursuit,  and  if  they  saw  the  post-chaise  coming 
towards  them  they  would  not  dream  for  a  moment  of 
connecting  it  with  their  prey. 

It  seemed  indeed  beyond  belief  that  the  highwaymen, 
BO  far  from  attempting  to  get  away  from  their  enemies, 
should  actually  be  driving  at  a  rapid  rate  along  the  road, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  a  meeting  must  inevitably  take 
place. 

Dick  fully  relied  upon  passing  the  officers  unques- 
tioned, though  what  would  be  their  future  proceedings 
should  they  succeed  in  passing  them,  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  decide. 

He  wondered  greatly  how  it  was  that  they  continued 
for  such  a  long  time  in  the  rear,  and  began  to  indulge 
in  the  supposition  that  they  had  abandoned  the  chase. 

This  idea  was  soon  proved  to  be  erroneous,  for 
shortly  afterwards,  on  looking  along  the  road,  he  per- 
ceived the  police  officers  coming  towards  him  at  a  pretty 
good  rate  of  speed. 


CHAPTER  DCCX\^Iir. 

MR.   WRIGGLES   MAKES   DICK   TURPIN   A   PRESENT   OF 
A     FIVE-SHILLING    PIECE. 

Speedy  as  the  highwaymen  had  been,  yet  some  consider- 
able time  had  elapsed  since  they  first  stopped  the  post- 
chaise  up  to  the  moment  when  they  beheld  the  police 
officers. 

It  was  astonishing  how  the  latter  could  have  got  bo 
far  into  the  rear. 

Nothing  but  an  accident  could  have  occasioned  it. 
Had  Dick  Turpin  been  aware  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  case,  he  might  have  been  saved  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at. 

The  reader  must  be  informed  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
chase  Mr,  Wriggles's  horse  trod  upon  something  in  the 
road — a  loose  stone  probably — then  stumbled  and  fell. 
Mr.  Wriggles  was  a  good  horseman,  but  yet  on  the 
present  occasion  he  was  not  quite  quick  enough  in  his 
movements  to  save  himself. 

When  the  horse  fell  down,  he  fell  also,  and  it  is  a 
thousand  wonders  he  was  not  ridden  ever  by  his  fol- 
lowers. 

But  for  the  fact  that  he  kept  about  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  them,  he  must  have  been. 

But  they  saw  the  accident  in  time  to  pull  up. 
At  the  occurrence  of  this  accident,  of  course,  a  general 
stoppage  took  place. 
Mr.  Wriggles  was  found  to  be  insensible. 
But  upon  being  raised  up  he  quickly  recovered  his 
consciousness. 

His  first  thought  was  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  he  remembered  immediately  the 
accident  that  had  taken  place. 

"  Put  me  on  another  horse,"  he  said.  *'  We  must 
not  wait.  Let  one  of  the  others  ride  mine  ;  and  if  he 
will  not  keep  up,  why,  ho  must  stay  behind.  Now, 
then,  be  quick,  or  the  reward^  will  slip  through  onr 
fingers  again,  after  all '"  .  . 

The  men  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  idea  of  having 
all  their  trouble  for  nothing,  so  one  of  them  dismounted, 
and  Mr.  Wriggles  took  his  horse. 

The  chief  police  officer's  own  steed  had  been  some- 
what severely  injured,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  he  might 
be  made  to  travel  at  a  tolerably  good  speed  for  a  short 
distance. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Wriggles  cried.  "  We  have  only  a 
few  miles  further  to  go,  and  then  we  can  get  a  change 
of  horses  again." 

Mr.  Wriggles  was  very  much  bruised  and  hurt,  and 
he  felt  altogether  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

But  he  was  still  determined  to  proceed  with  his  enter* 
prise,  and  after  having  imbibed  some  brandy  from  a 
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bofciie  he  carried  in  bis  pocket,  he  shouted  to  his  men  to 
.^oiiow  liim,  and  plunged  the  spurs  deeply  into  iiia 
"■'='  flnnks. 

_iW«y,  thets,  they  gaUoped,  but  not  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  for  tbe  horses  were  one  and  all  knocked  up. 

This  accident  li<vj  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  ec? 
friends. 

Had  it  not  oocurred,  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
would  have  eucceedod  in  completing  all  their  arrange- 
ments in  time. 

"  It  is  strange,"  Mr.  Wriggles  muttered,  **  that  we  have 
ronie  all  this  long  w^ay  without  meeting  with  a  single 
vehicle.  The  next  one  I  see,  however,  I  will  stop  and 
make  some  inqniries  of.  I  shall  probably  learn  something 
of  importance." 

At  this  moment  the  post-chaise  came  in  sight 

"  Take  care,"  cried  Dick  to  his  companions—"  3vei^- 
tliing  now  depends  upon  our  coolness  Yonder  i  re  tne 
officers." 

"  Yes,  I  see  them,"  was  Tom's  reply,  "  and  there's  'old 
Wriegles  riding  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest." 

''Yes,  I  see  him,"  returned  Dick.  "And  bow  leave 
mo  to  reply  to  him,  in  case  he  should  ask  any  ques- 
tions." 

"  But  you  do  not  apprehend  a  stoppage,  do  you  ?" 

"No,  not  by  any  means;  but  still  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  contingency." 

"Oh,  deci'dedly  the  best  I" 

"Well,  then,  let  it  be  underesood  that  I  alone  wiD  be 
the  spokesman !" 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  recognise  your  voice  ?" 

"  No,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  disguise  it  well  enough  to 
deceive  even  him.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  either," 
ho  added,  with  a  smile. 

"And  do  you  think  your  disguise  is  tolerably  perfect?" 

"  Yes — 1  am  quite  assured  as  to  the  result.  Tom,"  he 
added,  "if  you  can  manage  it,  say  ft  few  words  to  Maud. 
Tell  her  thiit  all  will  be  well — that  she  has  nothing  to  fear. 
After  that  we  had  better  not  speak  again." 

Tom  obeyed. 

Maud  guessed,  of  course,  what  it  was  that  Dick 
intended  to  do,  and  she  was  almost  paralysed  with 
ten-or. 

After  awhile,  however,  she  became  calm  enough  to  bo 
»ware  that  she  herself  could  do  something  towards 
furthering  the  deception  that  was  about  to  be  practised. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  various  articles  of  travel 
that  were  in  the  chaise. 

One  of  these  was  a  large  grey  cloak,  in  which  she  en- 
tirely enveloped  herself. 

It  was  furuished  with  a  hood,  and  this  she  drew  up 
over  her  head. 

She  wrapped  the  rug  closely  round  her,  and  then  sank 
back  upon  the  t^eat  as  though  half  asleep,  cuc-osing  the  vei'y 
darkest  place  she  could  find. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  on  this  occasion  Dick 
Turpin's  heart  beat  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  was 
usual. 

He  tried  hard  to  control  all  manifestations  of  excite- 
ment. 

But  above  everything  he  was  anxious  that  no  tremor  in 
his  voice  should  betray  him. 

Perceiving  the  post-chaise,  Mr.  Wriggles  increased  his 

Eace,  until  at  length  coming  within  speaking  distance^  he 
awled  out  • 

"  Stop — stop — in  the  name  of  the  King  I  call  upon  you 
to  stop !" 

"  Murder,"  said  Dick,  in  a  voice  so  unlike  his  usual 
tones  that  his  two  comrades  were  surprised — "ntnrder 
— neip !  Here's  a  highwayman,  and  more  of  'em  down  the 
road !" 

These  words  wore  uttered  entirely  for  the  edification  of 
Mr.  Wriggles,  and  they  were  spulien  just  loud  enough  for 
Uim  to  hear. 

"No  nonsense  I"  he  cried.  "  There  s  no  danger  from 
high  way nien.  I  am  an  officer  of  police,  and  these  *ro  my 
followers.     Stop — stop,  I  tell  you  !" 

Dick  Turpin  know  that  it  would  be  no  good  to  re- 
fuse, and  60,  after  a  good  deal  of  flourisl:  and  fuss,  he 
brought  the  ste^^^in;^,  panting  horses  to  a  stsp'i- 
Btili. 

He  wished  d«voutly  that  the  night  had  been  a  dark  one, 
or  that  the  mee^g  had  not  taken  place  in  ao  exposed  a 
«art  of  the  roadway. 


Mr.  Wriggles    pulled  np    suddenly    close   to    Blfcci 
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I     "Whose  carriage  ia  this?"  he  asked,  in  a  loud  aad 

I  authoritative  voice. 

[      "  Master's,  sir,"  was  Dick's  instantaneous  reply. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !"  cried  Mr.  Wriggles,  angrily.  "  Take 
care  how  you  answer  an  office^  of  police,  or  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  w>  ofiend 
you,  sir,"  said  Dick,  in  a  humble,  apologetic  voice ;  "  but 
her  ladyship's  inside  il  you  would  like  to  speak  to 
her." 

"No — no— T  don't  want  to  trouble  her  ladyship,  nor 
to  interrupt  you  either.  All  I  want  to  know  is — have  you 
observed  anyone  pass  yoa  on  the  road  lately  ?" 

Dick  pretended  to  think. 

"  Do  yon  mean,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  three  men  mounted 
on  three  horses  that  looked  sis  though  they  had  travelled 
many  a  mile,  and  as  though  they  woula  drop  before  they 
went  many  yards  further?" 

"  Yes — yes  1"  said  Wriggles,  scarcely  able  to  speak  from 
excitement. 

"  And  had  one  of  'em  got  a  giri  on  the  saddle  with  him, 
.or,  at  least,  something  that  looked  like  one  ?" 

"  Yes — yes,  it  was  a  girl,  and  the  pair  were  riding  on  a 
black  horse." 

"So  they  werei,  sir,"  reolied  Dick.  "  flow  did  you  know 
that  ?" 

"  I  did  know  it.    And  you  saw  them  pass  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"  Not  more  than  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  aa  to^r  I 
should  say  at  tbe  outside,  sir." 

"  And  the  horses  looked  tired,  yon  say  ?" 

"Yea,  they  did,  poor  brutes — they  were  quite  knocked 
up.  It  was  downright  cruelty  to  ride  them ;  but  they 
were  spurring  away,  and  lashing  them  with  their  whips ; 
but  for  all  that,  the  poor  creatures  hardly  moved,  and,  as  1 
said  at  first,  they  seemed  each  moment  as  though  they 
were  about  to  fall  down  on  the  road." 

Mr.  Wriggles's  followers  came  up  in  time  to  hear  these 
last  words. 

The  chief  police  officer  himself  uttered  a  cry  of  exalta- 
tation. 

"  Hurrah !"  he  said,  "  it's  not  so  bad  after  all.  I  thought 
it  was  odd  if  their  horses  could  keep  up  that  breakneck 
speed  much  longer.  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  seeming  postilion,  "  but  here's  a  crown  to 
drink  to  the  capture  of  Dick  Turpin  and  his  associates ! 
Tell  her  ladyship  I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  interrupt 
her  in  her  journey." 

"Many  thanks  to  you,  sir!"  said  Dick,  touching 
his  forehead  and  pocketing  the  five-shilling  piece.  "  Keep 
straight  on  along  the  road,  and  you  can't  help  but  over- 
take them." 


CHAPTER  DCOXIX. 

DKSCIUBak.    JHB    BIANNER    m   WHICH    THB    HIOHWATICB!! 

DISPOSE  OF  THE  CHAISE. 

With  a  sudden  bound,  Mr.  Wriggles  and  hia  party 
started  off  upon  what  may  be  truly  termed  their  "  wild- 
goose  chase." 

Dick  smacked  his  whip  after  the  manner  of  posti- 
lions, and  away  rolled  the  post-chaise. 

There  was  now  every  encouragement  for  the  highway- 
men to  proceed,  for  they  were  increasing  their  distance 
from  their  foes  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

"  You  did  that  well,  Dick,  I  am  bound  to  confess,"  cried 
Tom  King,  as  soon  as  he  beUeved  it  was  safe  for  him  to 
speak — "  it  was  capital !" 

"  I  can't  help  laughing  myself,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  should  think  not.  Have  you  really  got  the  crown- 
piece?" 

"  Yes — here  it  Is." 

'  WeJI.  if  old  Wriggles  should  renlly  find  out  that 
he  Las  been  sc.  deceived — that  he  has  actually  put  a  com 
into  your  hand — he  ^vill  be  almost  mad ;  depend  upon  it  ho 
will  never  forgive  you." 

"I  suppose  not,  though  that  does  not  troablo  me. 
He  would  not  have  forgiven  me  as  it  was,  ao  a  little 
more  cause  for  enmity  cannot  make  much  diffav* 
enoo." 


THK  KKiaS?  OS*  THB  KOAD. 
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•'»  suppose  3 ou  ore  tigitt." 

'•  Ves.  Tell  Maud  that  all's  weH— that  the  danger  i8 
entirely  past."  ,     ^    , 

Tom  leant  back  in  the  aoat,  and  fepoko  to  her. 
But  Maud  heard  him  net. 

When  the  danger  vt»-^  over,  her  strength  completely 
gave  wav,  and  she  faintcvA. 

Of  this,  however,  Tom  was  not  aware. 
He  turned  towards  his  leader,  and  said ; 
"Now  Dick,  how  are  we  to  act  ?" 

"lean  only  think  of  one  thing,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
that  is  to  di-ive  ou  with  this  carriage  witn  all  our 
might." 

"  But  where  to  ?"  .1.1 

♦'  Anywhere  away  from  Wriggles— we  can  I  make  too 
much  speed  just  at  present." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  M  disooven 
the  trick  that  has  t*en  played  him  ?" 
!!«.  152.— BukCk  ^fta&. 


"  That  is  hard  to  say  ;  he  will  find  out  that  we  havs  coJ 
passed   tho   next   village   where   he   will   cail    lor  .resu 

"  But  he  may  suspect  we  have  turned  off  across  the 
meadows."  ,  -j     .    „, 

"  Or,"  ad(^d  Claude,  "  he  may  by  some  accident  or 
other  learn  wt5iit  has  taken  place."' 

"  Yes,  but  that  can  only  nappen  U  ne  finds  one  ?.   tbf 

"  True,  and  from  where  I  left  them  I  thii.R  that  is 
hardly  likely."  .^     -n      . 

"Any  way,"  said  Dick,  "ws  miist  drive  on— it  'Jnli  not 
do  to  pause." 

"  It  will  soon  be  daylight,"  said  Tom,— "morning  is  com- 
in--  fast,  and  do  not  forget  Sixteen-String  Jack  wall  retujrn 
to°he  forest,  and,  if  he  finds  us  absent,  will  wonder  wh»t 
has  happened."  _  .   .    .v. 

"80  hewiU,  and  now  you  speak  of  it,  I  really  ^hmls.  »9 
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Best  aud  safest  place  that  wo  could  go  to  would  l^  tLe 
cavo  in  the  forest." 

"  Surely  you  are  jesting  ?" 

"  No  I  am  uot,  I  am  iu  sober  earnest.  The  ofUcers  have 
driven  us  away,  and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  if 
they  think  we  should  have  the  hardihood  to  go  hack  again 
to  the  very  same  quarters.'' 

"I  like  the  idea,"  said  Claude.  " Boldness  has  dene  a 
great  deal  for  us  to-night,  aud  may  do  more." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Dick,  "some  ono  would  havw  to 
go  to  the  forest  iu  order  to  meet  with  Jack.  If  ho  knows 
where  the  public-house  is  situated,  and  all  preparations 
are  made  for  our  arrival  there,  we  may  perhaps  be  induced 
to  start  without  delay." 

"  A  bother  wdl  certainly  bo  made  about  this  post- 
chaise,"  said  Tom  King.  "  The  more  I  think,  the  more 
certain  I  feel  of  it.  I  feel  inclined  to  return  to  the  forest 
again ;  but  I  should  recommend  that  we  drive  this  chaise 
iu  quite  an  opposite  direction,  then  get  out  aud  ride 
away,  leaving  it  there  for  anyono  to  fmd." 

"  That  would  certainly  bo  destroying  the  clue,"  said 
Dick  Turpin,  "and  if  we  left  the  chaise  anywhere  near 
the  forest,  it  would  of  course  direct  old  Wriggles'ssatten- 
tion  to  it." 

After  some  more  discussion  this  plan  was  decided 
apon. 

Coming  at  length  to  a  road  that  branched  ofl  to  the 
right,  they  turned  down  it  and  rattled  awa?  across  the 
country  at  a  pretty  good  pace. 

The  horses  still  kept  up  uravely,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  they  had  already  i  un. 

While,  however,  driving  in  a  westerly  direction,  Dick 
kept  going  further  and  further  south,  so  that  they  should 
not  have  a  very  long  gallop  across  the  country  to  the 
forest. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  or  rather  more  before  day- 
break, they  stopped  at  a  spot  where  two  roads  intersected 
each  other. 

They  paused  in  the  very  centre  of  the  square  space  thus 
formed. 

It  was  a  lonely,  out-of-the-way  piaco,  and  they  took 
good  care  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no  one  was  at  hand 
to  observe  their  proceedings. 

Dick  sprang  hastily  from  the  saddle,  and  went  to  the 
■  chaise  door. 

Oi>'tiing  it,  he  found  Maud  just  recovering  from  her 
fainting  fit. 

"  Safe  !"  she  exclaimed — "  you  are  safe !" 

"  Yes,  and  unhurt,"  was  the  reply ;  "'  so  are  the  rest. 
We  have  thrown  the  ofBcers  ofi  tiio  scent  entirely,  and 
now  we  shall  be  safe  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Must  I  alight  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  descend  at  once.  We  will  soon  be  la  readiness 
to  start  again." 

"  And  your  destination  ?" 

"  The  cave  in  Epping  F*.-est." 

Dick  hastily  assisted  Maud  to  descend  from  the  post- 
chaise. 

Then  he  pulled  o2  the  clothing  which  had  served  so 
well  to  disguise  him  from  his  foes. 

His  two  comrades  did  the  same. 

Their  own  coats  and  hats  they  had  placed  inside  the 
post-chaise,  and  they  assumed  them  without  further  loss 
of  time. 

Black  Bess  and  the  other  two  horses  were  released 
from  the  harness,  and  saddled  in  readiness  for  the 
road. 

One  horse  then  remained,  and  for  a  minute  or  so 
they  were  undecided  as  to  what  they  should  do  with 
it. 

Eventually,  uuwover,  they  determined  to  take  this  steed 
with  theui 

In  time  to  come  it  might  prove  useful. 

"  Well,  now,  Dick,"  exclaimed  Claude  Davii,  "  what 
are  wo  to  do  with  this  clothing  ?" 

He  alluded  to  the  garments  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  coachman  and  footmau. 

"  I  don't  know — roll  them  up  into  a  bundle  and  put  them 
inside  the  chaise." 

"  But,  before  a  couple  of  hours  elapse,  this  chaise  will  be 
■ound,  and  the  discovery  of  this  apparel  will  give  them  the 
Key  to  the  mystery  of  the  whole  affair." 

"What  do  you  propose,  then,  Claude  ?" 

"  Why,  simply  this :    Let  us  put  them  altogether  int« 


the  chaise,  lying  them  lightly  one  upon  the  other,  fknd  the* 
set  lire  to  the  lot." 

"  But  the  chaise  would  be  burned.  • 

"  Wei),  very  likely ;  and  if  so,  what  matters  it  ?" 

"  It  seems  odd  to  burn  a  vehicle." 

"And  you  will  find,"  said  Claude,  "that  it  will  attract 
no  slight  amount  of  attention,  and  will  very  likely  throw 
people  off  the  scent  altogether." 

"  Then  let  it  be  so.     I  am  indifferent  about  it." 

All  these  articles  were  thrown  lightly  into  the 
post-chaise,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  quantity  of 
straw. 

Claude  set  fire  to  the  mass  in  several  places. 

It  blazed  up  quickly. 

He  closed  the  doors  of  the  post-chaise,  but  lowered  the 
windows,  so  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  draught  to  fan 
the  flame. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  cried,  springing  into  his  saJdle,  "  the 
sooner  v/o  are  away  the  better.  That  post-chaise  seems 
to  me  liko  so  much  tinder— it  will  be  all  in  a  blaze  in  less 
than  ten  minutes." 

llis  companions  were  all  seated,  and  in  readiness  to 
start. 

Tom  King  was  leading  the  fresh  horse  by  the 
bridle. 

All  the  animals  were  greatly  exhausted,  yet  some  kind 
of  initinct  seemed  to  tell  them  what  was  theu'  destiniv 
tion,  for,  as  if  by  a  sudden  effort,  they  summoned  up  all 
their  remaining  strength  and  set  forward  at  a  rattling 
pace. 

"  Look  back,"  said  Claude,  presently — "  look  back 
That  will  be  a  bewildering  discovery  for  anyone  to  mak' 
I  rather  think." 

His  comrades  did  look  back,  and  then  they  saw  a  gre< 
blaze  ascending  into  the  air. 

Claude's  words  were  verified,  and  there  was  every  pro- 
bability that  before  anyone  could  hasten  to  the  spot  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  the  vehicle  would 
bo  entirely  consumed; 

Anxious  to  arrive  at  the  cave  not  only  before  daybreak 
but  bolore  Sixteen-String  Jack,  our  friends  continued 
to  push  onwards,  meeting  with  no  interruption  by 
the  way,  and  seeing  nothing  whatever  of  the  police 
officers. 

How  far  Mr.  Wriggles  went  that  night  along  the  high- 
road before  he  discovered  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
him,  or  whether  he  did  discover  it,  was  more  than  thej 
could  tell. 

At  last  the  old  trees  of  the  forest  met  their  welcome 
gaze. 

"  We  shall  be  ail  right  now,"  said  Dick,  "  one  thing  only 
provided." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  a  likely  event,  but  yet  some  police 
officers  may  be  lingering  in  the  vicinity." 

"  We  must  take  the  risk  of  that,"  replied  Tom  King 
"Anyhow,  we  must  find  Sixteen-String  Jack — withoui 
him  wo  can  do  nothing.  I  trust  he  has  not  falleu  unex- 
pectedly into  any  danger." 

This  was  a  serious  afi'air,  and  unconsciously  all  quickened 
their  pace. 

The  little  open  space  in  front  of  the  cavern  was  at  length 
reached. 

There  'vere  no  signs  that  the  officers  had  penetrated  to 
this  spot  at  all. 

By  this  time  the  dawn  had  fairly  come,  and  even  in  the 
forest,  objects  could  be  distinguished  easily. 

But  although  they  looked  carefully  around  them,  and 
although  they  uttered  a  signal-sound  which  Sixteen-String 
Jack  well  imdefstood,  they  failed  to  perceive  anything  of 
their  missit^'  comi'ade. 

CHAPTER  DCCXX. 

RELATES     WHAT     HAPPENED      TO     SIXTEEN-STRING      JACK 
Al-TEU   lUS   PEPARTUKE  FRoM  THE  WHITIS   HORSE   INN. 

We  intend  now,  for  a  time,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Six- 
teen-String Jack,  who  we  last  left  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable peril. 

He  believed,  and  so  did  Matthew,  that  If  he  slipped  out 
quietly  into  Drury  Lane,  that  he  shoidd  be  able  to  make 
his  way  quietly  and  uususpectedly  to  the  stable  whers 
he  had  left  his  horse 
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But  that  anticipation  was  not  realised. 
Several  police  officers,  who,  by  Jira  Lickfold's  iaslnic- 
tions,  had  been  placed  on  the  watch  outside  the  White 
ilorso  Inn,  perceived  the  dark  figure  of  tko  highwayman 
as  he  glided  swiftly  along  the  street. 
Then  one  of  them  had  cried  out  in  O  ioud  voice : 
"  That's  him — that's  him !" 

The  cry  reached  to  his  nearest  companion,  sad  he  eoju- 
municated  it  to  the  next.  , 

Whistles  were  blown  and  rattles  sprung,  so  th»t  in 
the  space  of  a  few  seconds  only  after  the  first  alarm  had 
been  given,  there  was  a  perfect  cproar  in  the  rear. 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack,  when  he  heard  the  officer  cry  out, 
knew  in  a  moment  that  he  was  recognised. 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  further  proceedings  to  b-^ 
taJven.  but  set  off  at  a  rapid  run. 

tie  knew  that  flight  alone  could  save  him,  ftnd  *3iat 
every  second  now  was  of  immense  importance. 

He  drew  in  his  breath  hard,  and  set  off  at  a  paco  ibtit 
promised  soon  to  leave  the  oflicers  in  the  rear. 

It  waa  now,  however,  growing  towards  morning,  and 

those  people  whose   occupation   compelled  them  to  rise 

early  were  already  abroad  in  the  streets.  ^ 

Thev  heai'd  the  poHce  officers  crying  out : 

''  A  highwayman — a  highwayman  !    A  hundred  pounds 

reward !     Stop  him — stop  him !     A  highwayman  !" 

This  was  enough  to  make  them  forget  the  ordinary 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Actuated  by  one  impulse,  they  all  took  up  the  cry  and 
joined  in  the  chase. 

Altogether  the  police  officers  numbered  about  half  a 
dozen. 

They  led  the  way,  and  behind  them  came  a  jelling 
shouting  troop  of  disorderly  folks.  ' 

Sixteen-String  Jack  kne%v  that  the  distance  he  had  to  ran 
was  not  great. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
every  coui-t  and  alley  in  the  neighbourhood,  lent  him  a 
kind  of  confidence. 

Despite  of  bis  exertions,  the  officers  kept  much  closer 
behind.him  than  he  could  have  wished. 

When  near  the  t»p  of  Drury  Lane,  however,  he  found 
he  had  gained  a  tolerablo  advantage — an  advantage, 
nevertheless,  that  he  was  destined  to  lose. 

A  watchman,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  tumult, 
suddenly  stepped  forward  with  outstretched  arms. 

"  Aiay  does  it,  me  darlint !     he   cried.     "  Eedad   now, 
there  you  are!" 
Jack  saw  this  man  appear. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  a  collision. 
He  knew  as  well,  that  even  at  the  best,  precious  moments 
must  be  lost  in  struggling  with  him. 

Luckily  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  tc  do  the 
very  best  thing  he  could. 

lie  accelerated  his  speed,  and  came  with  such  force 
against  the  watchman  th<at  he  could  not  withstand  the 
shock. 

Down  he  went  backwards,  as  thougli  he  had  been 
struck  with  a  battering-ram. 

But  he  strove  hard  to  clasp  Jack  in  his  arms,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  a  firm  hold. 

He  might  have  held  tne  Highwayman  there  until  the 
others  came  up  but  for  one  circumstance. 

That  was,  in  falling  backwards  with  such  force,  his 
head  had  come  into  violent  contact  with  the  edge  of  the 
kerbstone,  and,  hard  as  his  skull  might  be,  it  proved 
softer  than  th««  stone. 

There  was  an  ominous  crash,  a  gasping  sound,  and  then 
tlio  watchman  relsixed  his  hold,  and  his  hands  fell  p-Jwer- 
less  by  his  side. 

With  the  -juicKness  of  tliought  Jack  was  on  h-s  logs 
again,  and  rushing  off  at  full  speed. 

But  the  officers  had  gained  upon  him  considerably.  And 
now  they  shouted  one  to  the  other  in  tones  of  triumph. 
Jack  n-erved  himself  to  greater  and  greater  effort*. 
He  knew   the   stable   was   almost  wUhin   sight,    and 
doubted  not  that  the  ostler  would  have  his  horse  ali  ready 
for  him. 

If  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  he  could  once  ga.ia 
the  saddle,  he  felt  ho  should  not  care. 
He  could  laugh  then  at  his  foes. 
Their  chase  would  be  an  impotent  one. 
On— oa    he    bounded,   his  legs  eyorj  ncvr  fcjd  then 
kf^mbling  beneath  him. 


His  heart  beat  so  violently  with  the  exertion  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  would  burst. 

But  his  destination  was  in  sight,  and  the  efforts  he 
made  to  reach  it  before  his  pursuers  were  incredible. 

Panting  and  exhausted,  he  at  length  paused  bsioro  the 
jjateway. 

It  opened  to  a  touch. 

His  breath  was  gone,  but  yet  he  mai-iaed  to  gasp 
out: 

"  Ostler — ostler,  quick — quick  !" 
Tlio  mail  \cas  there  on  the  watch  for  his  arrival. 
■'Hero  you  are,  sir,"  he  cried,   and   never  did  tones 
sonnd  raoto  welcome  in  Jack's  ears. 

The  ostler  c^ame  across  the  yard  leading  the  horse  by 
the  bridle. 

It  was  already  saddled  and  in  perfect  readiness  for  the 
road. 

"  Here,"  said  Jack,  aa  he  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back, 
"  take  this — here's  a  guinea  for  you." 
He  tossed  it  So  the  ostler  while  ho  spoke. 
By  this  time,  however,   the  officers  had  reached  the 
gate. 

They  imagined,   no  doubt,    that  they  would   find  it 
secured  against  them. 
But  they  were  in  error. 

With  full  force  they  dashed  themselves  against  it,  and 
with  great  difficulty  prevented  themselves  from  falling  to 
the  ground. 

Jack  drew  a  couple  of  pistols  from  his  holsters,  and  held 
them  ready  for  immediate  uss. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  gate  open  he  touched  his  horse 
with  the  spur. 
The  gallant  creature  obeyea  it  well. 
With  one  bound  he  dashed  across  the  yard. 
The  officers  wei'e  only  just  in  time  to  draw  aside  and 
prevent    themselves    from    being    struck   down  by   its 
hoofs 

"  Stop  niip*',"  they  yelled — "  shut  the  gate — stop  him !' 
But  it  was  too  late  to  give  this  order. 
The  gates  were  akeady  wide  open,    and  too  many 
people  were  crowding  at  the  entrance  for  them  to  be  closed 
again. 

But  several  shots  were  fu"ed,  one  of  which  passed  com- 
pletely through  Jack's  hat. 

He  discharged  both  his  pistols  in  return,  and  again 
urged  his  horse  forward. 

Some  of  the  people  made  a  vain  and  indecisive  effort  to 
stop  the  horse's  furious  career. 

Most  drew  aside  to  escape  fi-om  danger,  and  those  who 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  try  to  carry  out  their  intention 
were  struck  down  to  the  earth  and  trampled  underfoot. 

"Safe!"  said  Sixtcen-String  Jack,  patting  his  horse  on 
the  neck  as  he  spoke.  "  On — on — quick — a  few  moment  ^ 
now  will  place  me  out  of  danger !" 

The  police  officers  were  maddened  at  the  defeat  the^ 
had  Ru.stained. 

But  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  of  tnem  immediately 
went  into  the  stables  and  seized  upon  the  horses  that  hap- 
pened to  be  there. 

Some  little  time  was  lost  in  saddling  them,  foj"  they  did 
not  know  where  to  find  the  necessary  articles,  and  the 
ostler  had  disappeared. 

When  they  rode  out  into  Bloomsbury  Fields  they  lookec* 
around  them  on  all  sides. 
But  not  a  vestige  of  the  highwayman  could  be  seen. 
Sixteen-String  Jack  pushed  his  horse  forward  at  tha 
very  top  of  its  speed. 

He  knew  that  if  for  a  few  momeais  lie  continue i  at  a 
rapid  rate  he  should  get  quite  out  of  the  tjach  of  his 
enemies. 

At  length  he  tightened  the  rein  and  allcwoj  hia  horga 
to  moderate  his  pace. 

There  was  a  hill  before  him,  up  which  h«  allowed  the 
animal  to  walk,  and  on  gaining  the  top  he  pa  ased. 

Before   him   i)i  the  cast  he   could   detect   those  sigiij 
which  indicated  that  the  new  day  was  close  at  hand. 
Behind  him  there  was  a  most  extensive  pr  ospect. 
Ho  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,   «nj    looked  Ion'» 
and    scrutinisingly   in  tho    direction   in        hich   he  had 
come. 

But  of  his  enemies  he  saw  nothing,  and  t  herefore  with 
a  lu-sliuy  of  satisfaction  he  set  his  horse  once  moi'o  in 
motion.' taking  his  way  in  a  direct  line  aero  gs  the  countrv 
for  Epping  Forest. 
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"I  shall  reach  it  before  daybreak,"  he  muttered  'I 
am  sure  I  shall.  It  will  not  do  to  enter  it  afterwards 
Forward— forward !" 


CHAPTER  DOOXXI. 

THM   POLICE  OFFICERS    WILL   NOT   ALLOW    SIXTEEN-STRINO 
JACK  TO   REJLVIN   IN    Eri'INO    FOKEST. 

The  road  to  Eppiiig  was  eraooth,  and  so  Jack's  horse  ro- 
tjponded  willingly  to  the  impulse  forward  that  he  gave 
it. 

Down  the  hill  at  a  long,  stretciiing  gallop  it  went,  and 
then  away,  with  unabated  speed,  over  thf  lrvj.1  country. 

It  was  the  hour,  too,  when  people  are  Um-i  lilc.'ly  to  be 
abroad  ;  and  so  it  is  not  wonderful  ti^at  dining  the  whole 
of  his  gallop  the  gallant  highwayman  did  not  meet  with  a 
singlo  person. 

A',  length,  somewhat  suddenly,  he  paused  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Wriggles  had  ordered  his  men  to  come 
to  a  halt. 

Just  then  it  was  beginning  to  get  light. 

Although  darkness  still  prevailed,  yet  it  was  possible 
to  see  objects  close  at  hand  with  a  certain  degi-ee  of  dis- 
tinctness. 

Jack  paused,  for  he  had  the  road  to  cross  before  he 
could  enter  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which  the  cave  was 
situated,  and  he  never  ventm-ed  to  cross  it  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  one  in  view. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  looked  searchingly  around 
him. 

But  all  was  still. 

At  a  walking  pace,  he  emerged  from  the  trees  on  to  the 
roadway. 

And  then,  happening  by  chance  to  look  down  upon  the 
ground,  ne  saw  something  which  caused  him  to  check  his 
steed  abruptly. 

A  lic:ht  rain  had  fallen  several  hours  before,  rendering 
the  saudy  ground  just  soft  enough  to  receive  and  retain 
the  impression  of  footprints. 

All  round  about  Jack  could  see  the  marks  made  by  the 
iron-bound  hoofs  of  many  horses. 

It  aliuobt  seemed  as  though  a  troop  had  halted  there, 
and  that  the  horses  had  pranced  about  for  some  time 
before  they  could  be  brought  to  a  complete  standstill. 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack  sat  in  the  saddle  watching  ^vjiso 
marks  for  several  seconds. 

He  was  wondering  to  himself  what  they  could  mett 

8ome  kind  of  presentiment  came  over  his  mind  that 
during  his  absence  from  the  forest  the  police  officers  had 
made  an  attack,  and  perhaps  discovered  his  friends'  liiding- 
place. 

Then,  all  at  once,  there  darted  into  his  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  when  on  his  way  to  London. 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before,"  he  said. 
"  Th»se  ofiBcers  I  saw  were  certainly  proceeding  in  this 
direction,  though  then  I  never  imagined  their  destination 
was  the  forest." 

Jack  now  felt  some  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  what  he 
should  do. 

Certainly,  the  most  reasonable  thing  appeared  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  cave. 

But  the  officers  might  be  in  ambush  among  the  trees — 
might  follow  in  his  footsteps,  or  perhaps  the  cave  was 
already  discovered,  and  his  companions  slain  or  captured 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  felt  he  could  not  possibly 
remain,  and  so,  dismounting,  he  took  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  made  his  way  on  foot,  in  as  dii'ect  a  line  as  he  could, 
for  Turpin's  Cave. 

He  reached  it  without  seeing  anything  of  his  foea. 

A  deep,  unbroken  silence  reigned  all  around  him. 

He  paused  in  the  centre  of  the  little  open  space_  *nd 
then  the  aspect  of  the  spot  showed  him  that  something 
was  amiss. 

Not  without  some  deliberation,  he  uttered  the  signal 
which  was  so  well  understood  by  his  comi-ades,  and 
waited  for  a  response. 

But  none  came. 

"  They  have  gone,"  he  said — "fled  !  I  hope  no  worse 
b&a  happened  to  them  than  to  be  compelled  to  flee  from 
the  police  officers." 

Encouraged  by  the  silence,  he  uttered  tiie  signal 
cgain. 

B9\  as  before,  be  failed  to  meet  with  a  response. 


Then,  looking  down  upon  the  ground,  he  saw  upon  the 
turf  the  marks  that  had  been  left  by  the  horses'  feet. 

He  traced  them  i:^  a  certain  direO:tion,  and  was  irresist- 
ibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  comrades  liad  been 
compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.      "9 

Hi!  could  see,  however,  no  signs  of  strife  or  of  slaughter. 

He  would  not  have  been  surprised  had  he  seen  upon 
the  turf  several  dark-red  spots  of  blood. 

While  pursuing  these  investigations  a  loud  whistle 
suddenly  assailed  his  ears. 

He  starteii,  and,  as  if  governed  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
sprang  immediately  into  the  saddle. 

It  was  well  that  he  changed  his  position  so  quickly  as 
he  did,  for  the  whistle  was  almost  instantly  succeeded  by 
the  sharp  explosion  of  a  pistol. 

A  bullet  whistled  past  him,  but  Sixteen-String  Jack 
was  unhurt. 

He  gave  one  glance  behind  him,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
forms  of  several  officers  among  the  trees. 

More  than  this  he  did  not  wait  to  see,  but,  clapping 
spurs  to  his  horse,  tode  off  at  a  headlong  rate. 

The  cries  in  the  rear  grew  faiuter  aud  fainter,  until  at 
lengtlr,  when  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  emerged  from  the 
forest^  they  had  ceased  altogether. 

To  pause  now  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing 
to  do. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  officers  in  the  forest,  he  could 
form  no  idea. 

There  seemed  only  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that 
was  flight. 

But  where  ? 

Already  in  the  east  could  be  seen  that  faint,  leaden- 
coloiu^  gleam  of  light,  showing  that  the  day  had 
begun. 

To  be  pursued  over  the  country  during  daylight  would 
be  perilous  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  yet  there  seemed  no 
help  for  it. 

Jack  slackened  his  speed  a  little  after  he  emerged  irom 
the  forest,  and  while  these  reflections  were  passing 
through  his  mind  he  was  looking  around  him  as  carefully 
as  he  could. 

Nothing  of  an  alarming  character  met  his  view,  how- 
ever. 

But  again  he  heard  those  sounds  that  indicated  th» 
approach  of  his  foes. 

Once  more  he  galloped  on,  and  then,  when  he  lookea 
back,  once  more  he  saw  that  three  police  officers  had 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  were  making  every  effort  to 
overtake  him. 

But  Jack  had  gained  a  considerable  advantage,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  it  would  be  lost  through  any  want  0/ 
effort  on  his  part. 

Slowly  and  slowly  the  day  broke. 

The  clouds  rolled  away  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
leaving  the  clear  blue  sky  visible. 

All  around  over  the  landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  peacefulness  and  quiet. 

All  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  asleep,  with 
the  exception  of  the  highwayman,  who  was  riding  for  his 
life,  and  the  police  officers  who  were  in  search  of 
him. 

The  leaden  hue  in  the  east  gave  place  to  a  ruddy  tinge, 
showiag  that  the  sun  would  ere  long  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  If  [  had  only  arrived  at  the  forest  a  little  earlier,"  Jaoi 
thougUt.  "  I  might  then,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
have  eacAped ;  but  this  covmtry  is  so  flat  and  open  that 
the  officers  will  be  able  to  see  me  for  miles,  and  to  hang 
on  in  the  rear,  getting  reinforcements  from  time  to 
,'time." 

Up  to  the  present  moment  Jack  had  galloped  on  at 
random,  having  no  particular  destination  in  view,  and 
being  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  get  out  of  the  -eacb 
of  his  pursuers. 

But  now,  all  at  once,  he  remembered  the  directions  that 
had  been  given  by  old  Matthew  concerning  the  public- 
house  that  Tom  Davis  had  taken. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  go  there  with  the  officers  at  my 
heels,"  he  muttered;  "l^ut,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  a 
place  of  refuge  for  me.  I  can't  gallop  about  all_  tho 
day.  I  must  shake  those  fellows  off,  and  then,  aiong 
with  Tom  Davis,  I  shall  be  able  to  find  shelter  until  night- 
fall." 

There  was  p-)methiit«r  assvuiPK  in  *hi<  Qro"peot,  aii4 


THB  KKIOBT  OV  TSB  BOAD. 
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B]xteen-Str«ng  Jack  looked  around  him  for  some  means  of 
getting  out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers. 

Could  he  only  do  that,  and  then  change  bifl  OOWK,  ids 
safety  would  be  almost  insured. 

The  distance  to  Ealing  was  not  so  very  great,  and,  tired 
as  Lis  horse  was,  he  was  quite  confident,  if  fortune 
favoured  him,  that  he  should  be  able  to  reach  it  Jong  before 
the  business  ot  the  day  had  begun. 

Looking  across  the  country  towards  Highg%'«  and 
Homsey,  Jack  perceived  a  plantation  belonging  to  «ome 
gentleman's  estate. 

He  knew  the  spot  well,  and  was  well  aware  that  the 
trees  were  planted  thickly  enough  together  to  screen 
him  from  observation  could  he  succeed  in  plunging 
among  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  growth 
was  not  so  dense  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  way 
rapidly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Towards  this  he  directed  his  horse's  head. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  back. 

But  although  the  oflScers  were  a  long  way  in  the  "ear, 
yet,  nevertheless,  they  were  in  sight. 

Jack  knew  these  men  would  have  the  perseverance  to 
keep  at  his  heels  as  long  as  they  saw  him,  in  the  hope 
of  presently  coming  to  a  more  thickly-populated  part 
of  the  country  where  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  assist- 
ance. 

It  would  be  then  that  the  chase  would  be  in  leality, 
and  when  the  danger  to  Sixteen-String  Jack  would  be 
greatest 

CHAPTER  DCOXXII. 

SIXTEEN-STRINO  JACK  ARRIVES    AT  THB  THREB    SHDUtS. 

At  length  Sixteen-String  Jack  reached  the  plantation, 
and  plunged  immediately  among  the  trees. 

During  his  gallop  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  all 
his  actions,  and  therefore,  without  delay,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  round  and  rode  through  the  trees 
in  the  very  direction  in  which  the  officers  were  com- 
ing. 

He  knew  that  they  had  seen  him  enter,  and  calcu- 
lated they  would  mark  the  precise  spot  and  enter  there 
themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  would  double  upon  his  course, 
and  emerge  from  that  end  of  it  that  was  nearest  ^  the 
forest. 

This  manoeuvre  he  carried  into  execution. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  that  he  pulled  up  his  horse  at  the  extremity 
of  the  plantation,  and  waited  for  the  officerr  to  come 
up. 

Should  they  by  any  means  guess  his  intentions,  or 
should  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the 
plantation  at  that  point,  his  predicament  would  be 
dangerous,  and  all  the  long  start  he  had  gained  would 
be  lost,  even  if  his  capture  was  not  the  immediate  re- 
sult. 

Taking  care  to  keep  out  of  sight,  yet,  nevertheless, 
choosing  a  position  that  enabled  him  to  command  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  Sixteen-String  Jack  waited 
in  suspense. 

At  no  great  distance  he  perceived  the  officers  riding 
with  redoubled  speed  towards  the  plantation. 

Now  that  the  highwayman  was  out  of  their  sight 
they  were  beginning  to  apprehend  they  should  lose  him 
altogether. 

Just  as  Jack  had  expected,  the  officers  rode  on  untU 
they  reached  that  part  of  the  plantation  where  he  had 
made  his  entrance. 

He  waited  a  minute  or  two  so  as  to  allow  them  to  get 
fairly  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  then  he  rode 
boldly  out. 

"A  sharp  push  will  do  it  now,"  he  said.  "Some  ti  lO 
must  elapse  oefore  the  officera  can  force  a  way  through 
the  plantation  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  befora 
that  time  elapses,  I  trust  I  shall  be  out  nf  sight.' 

Again  he  spurred  his  horse,  this  tin;e  without  any  ***••• 
guise,  making  his  way  direct  for  bis  destination. 

When  the  sun  had  gained  a  considerable  altitude,  he 
stopped  and  looked  back. 

The  plantation  was  just  visible  in  the  distance,  bot  Miat 
was  all. 

Of  his  enemlM  he  ooold  bm  nothing  whatever. 


"  Safe  at  last !"  he  said.  "  Now,  !  trust,  all  wiU  be 
well.  Yet  the  sooner  I  reach  the  inn  the  better.  I  must 
get  there  before  many  people  are  abroad." 

Few  people  were  met  by  Jack  during  the  remainder  of 
his  journey,  and  these  consisted  only  of  peasants  who 
were  setting  out  to  their  daily  toil. 
Many  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 
But  no  further  notice  was  taken. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  thlf,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  i  n  the  morning,  when  SixteeP-  string  Jack  fairly 
found  himself  upon  Ealing  Common. 

This  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  vmy  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  not  the  small,  continually-ilecreasing  piece  of 
ground  that  it  is  now. 

In  many  places  there  were  deep  pits,  and  other  ragged, 
dangerous  excavations  in  the  soil. 

Dense  furze  bushes,  too,  covered  it  in  many  parts,  while 
hero  and  there  would  be  a  clump  of  trees. 

Then  would  come  a  smooth  piece  of  green  turf,  which 
looked  all  the  more  pleasant  and  delightful  from  the  con- 
trast with  the  other  portions  and  with  the  broad,  dusty 
high-road  that  completely  intersected  tho  common. 

This  was  the  road  from  London  to  Oxford,  perhaps  the 
one  most  travelled  of  any  around  the  metropolis. 

A  dark,  unfavourable,  dismal,  terrifying  place  was 
Ealing  Common  to  all  travellers. 

It  had  been  for  upwards  of  a  generation,  for  it  was 
there,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  that  Claude  Duval 
was  fondest  of  taking  up  his  position. 

On  the  morning  when  Jack  reached  it,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  how  pleasant,  and  peaceful,  and  beautiful  it 
looked. 

But  at  that  time  his  mind  was  oppressed  with  too  many 
subjects  for  anxious  thought  for  him  to  bestow  more  than 
a  passing  glance  upon  any  of  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
were  around  him. 

For  his  own  part,  he  considered  he  was  comparatively 
safe. 

But  about  his  companions  he  felt  anxious  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  more  he  thought  of  their  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  the  more  alarmed  he  grew,  and,  by  the  time 
he  had  crossed  the  common,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  worst  had  happened. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  directions  old  Matthew  had  given 
him,  Sixteen-String  Jack  at  length  found  the  narrow  Ian© 
that  had  been  described. 

He  proceeded  along  it  for  some  distance,  looking  out  on 
all  sides  for  some  indications  of  a  dwelling. 

But  as  he  advanced,  the  place  looked  more  and  more 
lonely. 

The  trees  grew  more  closely  together,  and  the  whole 
scene  rapidly  assumed  a  deserted  aspect. 

Then  he  paused,  for  on  his  right  hand  there  was  a 
narrow  turning  that  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  bo 
called  a  road. 

Years  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since  any  pedestrians  or 
vehicles  had  travelled  over  it. 

It  was  thickly  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the  deep 
ruts  that  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  some  heavy  cart 
were  now  filled  up  by  moss  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour. 

At  t^e  comer  of  this  lane  or  by-road  there  was  some- 
thing that  looked  like  the  ruins  of  a  finger-post. 

The  uj)right  part  remained  in  tolerable  preservation, 
though  it  seemed  gradually  nodding  to  the  ground. 

By  some  means  or  other  it  had  lost  its  perpendicu- 
larity. 

One  of  the  projecting  arms  had  been  broken  off,  and 
the  other  was  so  weatherbeaten  and  so  overgrown  with 
that  strange  kind  of  vegetation  which  spreads  itself  over 
wood  that  remains  in  damp  places,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  words  might  have  been  on  it. 

"  This  must  be  the  place,"  said  Jack,  after  gazing  at  it 
for  a  moment.  "  Well,  I'm  suro  it's  retired  enough — 
rather  too  much  so  if  anything ;  it  might  cause  suspicion 
if  anyone  was  found  dwelling  in  such  a  place." 

At  present,  however,  no  signs  ot  the  inn  could  be 
seen 

Sixteen-String  Jack  rode  past  the  finger-post,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  ^rass-grown  road. 

Then  suddenly  coming  to  a  bend  in  it,  be  all  at  ono* 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  inn. 
A  quaint,  curioua-Iooking,  old-fashioned  piaoe  it 
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one  that  would  haro  aade  a  rare  study  for  an  artist's 
pencil.  .        ,  ,         ,, 

From  a  stout  beam  of  wood  that  projectea  from  tao 
building  was  suspended  a  signboard  of  eccentric  shape. 

it  was  now  black  and  moss-grown  with  age,  and  only  a 
few  marks  could  bo  seen  here  and  there  upon  it,  but  not 
sufficient  for  anyone  to  ascertain  whether  originally  there 
had  been  a  representation  of  three  spiders. 
For  the  most  part  the  building  was  composed  of  wood. 
The  pointed  roofs  were  covered  with  red  tiles,  which 
showed  out  in  excellent  contrast  with  the  mass  of  dark- 
coloured  trees  in  which  the  building  itself  was  literally 
embosomed. 

All  this,  Sixteen-String  Jack  took  in  at  a  glance ;  ne 
had  no  opportunity  then/ or  further  examination,  for,  with 
a  cry  of  welcome  on  his'  lips,  Tom  Davie  sprang  forward 
and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  bridle. 

"  So  you  have  found  mo  out,  Jack  ?"  ho  said,  in  a  hearty 
voice,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips.     "  Well,  I  pm  glad 
and  pleased  to  see  you !    Where  are  the  rest?" 
Jack  shook  his  head. 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  Tom  Davis  noted  the  lock 
of  deep  gloom  that  had  settled  itself  upon  it. 

"You  have  no  bad  news  to  tell  me,  surely?"  no 
said. 

"  I  have,"  was  the  reply — ''  nothing  but  bad  news,  artd 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  most  to  blame  in  tlie 
affair." 

"  1  hope  not  1"  said  Davis,  anxiously.  "  But  come,  J ack, 
pray  don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  but  tell  me  what  has 
happened  ?" 

"Why,  as  you  are  aware,  when  Tom  King  paid  you 
that  visit  he  forgot  to  make  any  arrangement  witbi  you 
for  a  second  meeting,  and  you  did  not  tell  him  where- 
abouts this  inn  was  situated." 

"  I  know  I  did  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  forgot  it  at  the 
time,  and  so  did  he." 

"  Very  likely,  and  nothing  could  be  said  about_  that ; 
but  how  came  you  to  leave  your  house  without  lotting  us 
know  where  we  were  to  find  you  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  My  neighbours 
began  to  grow  exceedingly  curious  and  suspicious  about 
me  ;  they  found  I  was  prospering,  and  could  not  exactly 
make  out  how  it  was.  Then  I  believe  some  of  them  per- 
ceived Tom  King  when  he  paid  his  visit,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, simple  as  it  was,  attracted  the  whole  o*  '.heir 
curiosity." 

"No  doubt  it  would,  but  still  you  ought  to  hare 
adopted  some  means  of  letting  us  know." 

"  What  means  could  I  adopt  ?  I  knew  you  were  in 
Epping  Forest,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  which  part ;  and  by 
going  in  the  direction  of  it  I  might  compromise  myself 
and  you  ;  therefore  I  left  my  home  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  gave  out  that  I  should  not  return.  This  was  only  to 
remove  suspicion,  and  every  night  since  thtn  I  have  made 
It  my  business  to  journey  there  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out close  by,  so  as  to  seo  if  any  of  you  came  to  my 
houwe." 


CDAPTER  DCOXXIII. 

iOM   DAVIS  KESOLVES  TO  PAY  A  VISIT  TO  OLD  MATTHEW. 

"  And  did  you  go  there  last  night  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  I  did.    I  have  not  long  returned." 

"Then  how  happens  it  that  I  did  not  see  you,  or, 
rather,  that  you  did  not  see  me?"  _ 

"  That  is  a  mystery.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing you  arrived  there  first  and  hastened  oil :  haH  y  ou 
waited,  you  would  certainly  have  seen  me."  _  _ 

"  But  I  knew  nothing  of  that,"  said  Jack— "ar.a  \  "■/as 
6f  raid  to  stay,  lest  suspioioa  should  be  excited.  «.  iM  tss 
only  thing  that  lay  in  my  power,  and  that  was  t';  ride 
over  to  Drury  Lane." 

"  And  did  you  really  venture  there  ? 

"I  did."     i  ,  -    - 

"  Then  I  am  astonished  beyond  measure  vo  toVJ  you 
have  returned  safely."  .   ^ 

"  I  have  had  some  fearfully  narrow  escapoa,  renliea 
Jack—"  such  as  I  would  not  willingly  run  ^he  nsk  ot 
ftgain.  However,  I  saw  Matthew,  and  he  told  me  where 
the  inn  was  situated." 


after  you  had  taken  your  departure.    Yes,  that's  the  only 
oxplanatiOB  I  can  give  of  the  affair." 

"  Well,"  continued  Jack,  "  %vith  good  luck  I  escaped, 
and  made  my  way  bock  to  Epping  Forest  to  communi- 
cate the  news  to  my  comrades.  On  getting  there,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  during  my  absence  the  officers  had,  by 
some  means  or  other,  discovered  their  retreat,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  them." 

"  And  the  result  ?"  asked  Tom  Davis,  anxiously—"  the 
result  ?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

*'  Do  you  not  know  ?" 

"  I  do  not — but  I  fear  the  worst !" 

"  Did  you  go  right  into  the  forest  ?" 

"  I  did — to  the  cave  where  we  had  been  staying.  I 
found  evident  traces  of  their  having  left,  and  soon  after- 
wards TB'as  chased  away  by  four  polieo  officers." 

"  And  where  are  they  ?" 

"  With  much  trouble  I  shook  them  off,  and,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  succeeded  in  getting  here  without  being  noticed 
by  anyone." 

'■'  Well,  Jaclc,  I  am  glad  you  are  safe  and  unhurt.  You 
Have  had  some  naiTow  escapes.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
others  have  been  equally  fortunate  with  yourself." 

'  I  am  afraid  of  it,"  returned  Jack.  "  Something  seems 
to-  tell  me  that  things  have  gone  altogether  wrong." 

•-  And  the  blame,  it  seems,  chiefly  rests  with  me,"  said 
Tom  Davis. 

'  Well,  no — I  can't  say  that  it  does.  You  acted  for  the 
best  according  to  your  belief,  and  for  that  you  cannot  be 
blamed." 

"  Well,  Jack,  what's  your,  next  proceeding  ?" 

"That's  what  we  must  talk  about  during  the  remainder 
0*  the  day." 

'  Bvt  not  here,  though,"  said  Tom  Davis.  •  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  stables — after 
that  we  can  go  indoors  and  sit  down.  If  we  talk  the 
matter  over,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  come  to  some 
conclusion." 

"  I  hope  so.     Lead  the  way." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the  little  open 
space  in  front  of  the  inn  door. 

Tom  Davis  now  walked  towards  the  corner  of  the 
building. 

Jack  followed. 

Passing  through  some  gates,  they  entered  a  lai-ge  yard, 
round  which  were  built  many  sheds,  but  all  of  them  in  a 
decaying,  dilapidated  condition. 

Of  these,  some  were  used  for  stables,  and  others  for 
placing  veMcles,  or  anything  else  that  required  to  be 
stowed  away. 

Tom  Davis  pushed  open  a  door,  and  they  entered  cm 
of  tlio  sheds. 

Sixteen-String  Jaok  was  pleased  d  how  attentive 

and  careful  Davis  had  been  du  nng  the  few  days  that  he 
had  occupied  tk*  inn. 

'^^    «»ables  had  been  got  Into  pei'fect  readiness,  and 

suo  one  ioto  which  he  led  Jack's  horse  was  as  comfortable 

as  anyone  could  wish. 

'•  You  are  not  in  the  mood  to  examine  this  old  place, 

and  to  hear  an  account  of  it  now,"  said  TomDavis*  "nor 

do  I  feel  inclined  to  give  it  to  you.     I  am  anxious  tliat  we 

should  talk  over  Dick's  probable  position." 
"  So  am  L" 
Jack's  horse  was  placed  in  the  stable,  and  had  all  ita 

wants  attended  to. 
"I   shall  keep  no  ostler,"  said  Davis,  "but  perfcrm 

these  duties  myself ;  we  shall  then  be  better  provided 

against  detection." 
"  Of  course  wo  shall." 
•'  It  wUl  much  diminish  the  risk ;  and  I  know  something 

about  it,  you  will  find." 

"  I  will  help,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  that  wi^l  save  time."_ 
The  ^iorse  was  well  groomed,  and  bad  every  atteatioa 

paid  to 

Siiieen-String  Jack  being  woll  awaro  of  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  care  of  his  stei;d,  he  could  not  tell  what 

service  ha  might  require  from  it  at  night. 
When  all  was  done,  they  crossed  the  yard  and  enti)red 

the  public-house  by  a  back  door. 
They  found  Ellen  busily  engaged  in  preimrmg  the 

breakfast. 


"  It's  strange  news,  Jack.   I  thought  I  could  not  Ife-ve        "We  mu 
ilod  to  SCO  you.    I  must  have  arrived  a  DJomeixS  or  ty? o  I  i  om  Uavis 


We  must  sit  down  and  get  something  to  ^lat,"  eaid 
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"  I  have  been  out  all  night  and  have  not  tasted  any- 
thing, and  am  sick  and  faint  for  want  of  food,"  replied 
J»ok,  "  though  I  feel  little  inclination  to  touch  any."_ 

"  Sit  aown — sit  down  and  eat,"  said  Tom  Davis ;  "  it 
strikes  me  that  you  will  require  all  your  energies ;  and  it 
is  a  ^^y  that  you  owe  your  friends  to  preserve  them." 

Though  breakfast  was,  under  these  circumstances,  not 
done  very  good  justice  to,  still,  after  the  meal,  Jack  felt 
disposed  to  look  upon  things  from  a  less  gloomy  point 
of  view.  '7) 

"  Where  to  look  for  them,"  he  said,  "  I  know  not,  nor 
in  what  direction  to  go ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  all  been 
captured." 

"  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  I  admit,"  said 
Davis ;  "  and  yet  I  scarcely  think  it." 

"  Tetit  seems  to  me  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  actually  the  case  or  not." 

"  If  so,  then,  I  will  put  you  at  your  ease  as  regards 
that." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

"  Why,  I  will  immediately  set  out  for  London ;  the 
fact  of  my  paying  a  visit  to  London  will  cans®  neither 
suspicion  nor  danger,  while  at  the  same  tmiO  1  shall 
easily  be  able  to  find  out  whether  the  capfrissa  has  taken 
place." 

"  Yet  you  might  be  suspected." 

"  I  thmk  not.  I  believe  the  danger  of  such  a  thing  to 
be  trifling.  Bear  in  mind,  if  the  capture  has  really  taken 
place,  the  news  of  it  will  be  spread  all  over  London  in 
less  than  no  time,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be  best  if  you  did  go — we  should  then  know  the 
worst." 

"  We  should,  and  if  I  find  that  your  alarm  was  without 
ground,  we  could  decide  afterwards  what  would  be 
the  best  step  to  take  in  order  to  rejoin  your  com- 
rades." 

"  Yes — stay.  When  going  to  London,  had  you  thought 
of  paying  a  visit  to  Drury  Lane  ?" 

"  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  had  not  made  up  my  mind. 
I  was  wondei-ing  whether  I  slioidd  bo  suspected." 

"  I  think  it  worth  while  to  run  the  risk,"  said  Jack. 
"  If  you  would  only  put  the  case  to  old  Matthew,  and 
explain  to  him  all  that  has  occurred,  rely  upon  it,  he 
would  show  us  some  way  out  of  our  difficulty.  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  following  his  advice." 

"  That  is  a  good  thought,  Jack — by  far  the  best  that 
we  have  had  yet.  Now  you  are  exhausted  and  weary — 
you  must  be  after  the  night  you  have  passed  through. 
While  I  am  gone  let  me  beg  of  you  to  lie  doTm  and  get 
aii  the  rest  and  sleep  you  can." 

.Tack  shook  his  head. 

"  Yon  must,"  he  said,  "  for  probably  to-night  you 
will  require  aU  your  strength  and  energies.  Who  can 
tell  what  difficulties  you  may  have  to  cope  with  ?" 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,  Davis,  and  you  will  malte  what 
speed  you  can  to  Drury  Lane ;  and  if  you  find  that  they 
have  not  been  captured,  then  ask  old  Matthew  what  I 
had  better  do." 

"I  wlU.  And  now,  in  order  that  no  time  may  bo  lost, 
I  will  say  good-bye." 

"  How  shall  you  reach  London  ?" 

'•  By  the  coach.  It  is  not  far  from  here  to  the  London 
Road.  In  former  days,  before  the  new  road  was  made, 
the  coaches  used  to  pass  this  very  door.  I  shall  be  in 
time,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  bo  in  London." 

"Good!"  said  Jack.  "May  you  be  succe-fsf ol ! 
Farewell!" 


CHAPTER  DCCXXIV. 

ilM  LICKFQLD,   WITH   HIS   COMPANIONS,   IS   DliJ- 
COVERED   IN   THE    CELLAR   3T   THE   POLICE. 

Leav  ing  Tom  Davis  to  make  his  journey  by  means  of  th  a 
stage-coach,  we  mil  precede  him  to  the  White  Hors®, 
and  relate  some  rather  smgular  and  amusing  events  that 
took  place  there. 

Of  the  search  that  was  made  after  Sixtecn-String  Jack, 
EO  soon  after  he  emerged  from  the  door,  old  Matthew 
remained  in  happy  ignorai^ce. 

He  tuimed  back  to  the  bar,  and,  as  all  the  customera  liad 


left  and  the  house  was  shut  ap,  he  sat  down  by  himself 
in  the  little  back  parlour,  in  order  to  have  a  little  delibera- 
l  tion  upon  the  events  of  the  last  three  or  four  hours. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations,  he  browed 
himself  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

On  the  whole,  Matthew  felt  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  himself. 

Sistoen-String  Jack,  ho  believed,  was  in  safety,  and  he 
had  had  a  nice  little  ggime  at  the  expense  of  the  poUce 
officers, 

"  Dear  me,"  he  said,  "  how  mad  Jim  Lickfold  will  be 
when  he  wakes  up  and  finds  ho  has  made  such  a  fool  of 
himself  !  Poor  fellow,  I  really  feel  quite  sorry  for  him — 
I  pity  him  now  !" 

Old  Matthew  laughed  at  this  idea  ;  but  at  the  time  his 
mouth  happened  to  bo  full  of  smoke,  so  a  quantity  got 
into  his  throat,  and  he  was  very  nearly  choked  instead. 

"  Alia  !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  with  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  his  eyes,  "  how  they  listened  to  all  that  tale  about 
the  ale  being  so  old — it  was  capital !  But,  upon  my  word, 
I  do  think  I  managed  matters  pretty  well ;  yet  let  me 
stop !    Ah  !  it's  well  that  thought  occurred  to  me !" 

Old  Matthew  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  took  a  final  sip 
at  his  grog. 

"It  is  not  too  lato  to  remedy  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that's  one  comfort !     So  here  goes  to  do  it !" 

He  hastily  descended  into  the  cellar  as  he  spoke, 
availing  himself  of  the  hole  in  the  flooring. 

A  most  extraordinary  noise  assailed  his  ears  as  ho 
advanced  to  the  cellar  in  which  the  officers  were  lying. 

It  was  a  concert  of  snores,  proceeding  from  the  noses 
of  Jim  Lickford  and  his  companions. 

"Ah!  they're  sound  enough  asleep,  that's  certain!" 
was  Matthew's  remark  as  he  held  up  the  lantern  and  took 
a  view  of  the  prostrate  forms.  "  It  will  be  some  time 
before  they  wake  up ;  and  when  they  do,  how  particu- 
larly good-tempered  Jim  Lickford  wiU  be  !  Aha !  it's 
a  good  joke !" 

Old  Matthew  had  descended  into  the  cellar  with  a 
particular  purpose  in  view. 

While  smoking  his  pipe  he  had  all  at  once  remembered 
that  the  ale  they  had  drunk  was  drugged. 

Now,  in  the  morning,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  some 
inquiry  would  bo  made — perhaps  there  would  be  some 
suspicion  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  getting  into 
any  trouble  on  this  account  that  old  Matthew  des- 
cended into  the  collar. 

Going  to  the  cask  about  which  he  had  preached  such 
an  eloquent  harangue,  he  turned  on  the  tap,  allowing 
the  "  splended  old  coronation  stingo  "  to  run  wastefully 
on  to  the  floor. 

It  was  soaked  up  direetly  by  the  sawdust,  which  lay 
there  rather  thickly. 

" That's  the  ticket,"  said  Matthew.  "In  an  hour  a1; 
the  most  all  the  ale  will  run  out,  and  wlien  there  is  no 
more  left  in  the  barrel  they  will  bo  rather  puzzled,  I 
fancy,  to  tell  whether  it  was  drugged  or  not. 

"  I  didn't  feel  at  all  easy  about  Jim  Lickfold,"  was 
Matthew's  next  remaik — "he  drank  about  twice  as 
much  ale  as  I  intended.  Well,  I  only  hope  he  wUl  wake 
up  all  right.  He's  got  a  strong  constitution,  so  per- 
haps he  will  got  over  it.  Now  the  only  tiling  I  can  do 
is  to  leave  him  alone,  and  let  him  sleep  it  out. 

With  these  words,  Matthew  made  his  way  back  ko 
the  bar  again,  and  afterwards  concluded  he  would  re- 
tire for  a  few  hours'  rest  before  opening  the  house  in 
the  morning. 

Ho  slept  rather  later  than  usual,  but  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking  at  liis  front 
door. 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  descended,  and  found 
that  a  party  of  officers  had  assemoled  outside. 

They  were  those  who  had  so.unsuccessfully  pursued 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

They  were  part  of  Jim  LicRf old's  detachment,  and 
had  been  lc«ft  by  that  individnal  to  keep  guard  outside 
the  White  Horse  while  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  interior. 

They  marvelled  greatly  that  their  leader  and  liis  moa 
ohould  hnvs  reraained  there  for  so  many  houne,  espe- 
cially aftei  the  house  was  shut  up  for  the  night. 

They  thought  Jim  Lickfold  must  have  left  during 
their  absence,  so  they  vrtnt  to  the  poUce  office  t>j  lauxa 
inquiriee. 
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But  there,  of  course,  nothing  had  been  heard,  so  iney 
iroro  instructed  to  call  at  the  White  Horse  and  make  in* 
quiries  without  delay. 

"And,"  said  the  inspector,  "here  !■  a  copy  of  a  war- 
rant that  has  been  issued  against  old  Matthew  for  some 
time  past.  If  you  see  any  just  cause,  you  may  act  upon 
it — it  seems  a  very  suspicious  affair  altogether  !" 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  old  Matthew  to  thf 
police  officers,  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  sight  of  theiii, 
and  making  a  smile  and  a  bow  while  he  spoke,  "For  wh*i 
am  I  to  attribute  the  pleasure  of  this  early  and  unlpoktfd- 
for  visit  ?  " 

"  Oh,  none  of  your  gammon !  We  have  come  htm  to 
know  what  you  have  done  with  Jim  Lickfold  and  the 
officers  who  were  with  him." 

Old  Matthew  shook  h)3  head  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  officers,  "  stand  aside  and  allow 
U8  to  enter !    Wc  have  authority  to  search  for  them !" 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  old  MattJiew,  coolly,  "I 
will  save  you  tho  trouble  of  searching  e».tii"ely.  2  will 
take  you  direct  to  where  they  are." 

"  Where  they  are  ?" 

"  Yes — I  spoke  plainly,  did  I  not  ?" 

"You  did.  But  we  cannot,  for  the  'ife  of  us,  conceive 
what  could  induce  Jim  Lickfold  to  remain  here  for  so 
long." 

"  It  was  a  very  powerful  inducement  indeed,"  said 
old  Matthew.  "  But  come,  I  will  show  you  where  he 
is." 

With  these  words  old  Matthew  walked  to  tho  bar,  and 
there  lighted  a  cau  ]\e, 

"Now,  then,"  he  saul,  "follow  me.  They're  down  in 
the  cellar." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder. 

Old  Matthew  led  the  way  to  the  regrtiar  flight  of  cellar 
steps,  and  descended. 

The  whole  troop  of  police  officers  kept  close  at  his 
heels. 

He  led  them  on  until  he  came  to  the  furthermost 
cellar. 

Tlien,  holding  the  light  above  his  head,  he  allowed  them 
to  t.ike  a  view  of  the  scene. 

"  What  tho  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  officers.  "  They  are  not  asleep,  surely — they  mu6t  be 
dead.'" 

"No — they  are  asleep,"  said  old  Matthew — "just  hark 
how  they  snore." 

"  But  you  must  explain  this !  I  insist  upon  your  giving 
us  an  esp'anation  immediately'  !" 

Old  Aiatiiiew  dhrugj^ed  his  sboulJors. 

"  I  have  no  explanation  to  give,"  he  said.  "  If  you  want 
to  know  what  has  hnppened,  it  strikes  me  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  wait  until  they  all  wake  up  or  else  to  put  an 
end  to  their  slumber." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Gale,"  said  the  officer,  "  you're  treading  on 
very  dangerous  ground." 

"  Am  1  ?"  said  old  Matthew,  with  a  start,  and  looking 
down  on  to  the  sawdust. 

"Yes,  you  are.     So  mind  what  you're  about !" 

"Well,'  really,  you  are  most  unreasonable  men,  you 
officers.  You  ask  me  a  question,  and  I  answer  it  in  the 
t)est  way  I  can.  You  want  to  know  something  else,  and 
1  tell  you  how  to  obtain  your  information.  What  more 
would  you  have  ?" 

"It's  suspicious— it  is  decidedly  suspicious  —  and  ni 
take  care  that  it  is  fally  investigated." 

The  officer  stooped  down,  and,  seizing  hold  of  one  of  the 
officers,  endeavoured  to  wake  him. 

But  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 

He  shook  him,  and  pinched  him,  and  tried  mor»  Yiolenl 
measures  still. 

But  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  effects  of  tho  drug  were  not  overeome  so 
ifcadily. 

"They've  got  their  skins  full,"  said  Matthew.  "It 
strikes  me  you  won't  awake  them  up  like  that.  If  I  might 
presume  to  advise,  I  should  recommend  a  little  pump 
water." 

The  officer  would  not  reply,  but  ho  directed  two  ftf  his 
mea  to  go  up  into  tha  yard,  and  to  return  with  som»  puis 
ot  wkier. 


CHAPTER  DCOXXV. 

JIM  LICKFOLD  HAS  SOME  DIFFICULTY  DT   RECOVBRt99 
HIS  SCATTERED   SENSES. 

Two  men  started  off  at  once  to  obey  this  order,  and  witt 

absent  a  few  minutes  only. 

They  returned  with  four  pails  of  water  that  had  hen 
drawn  from  the  pump  in  old  Matthew's  yard. 

The  well  from  which  the  water  came  was  a  deep  ote, 
90  that  by  consequence  it  was  only  a  few  degrees  abovd 
freezing  point. 

The  men  put  down  tho  pails,  and  looked  inquiringly  to 
the  one  who,  by  common  consent,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  affair. 

Now  this  man  was  one  who  all  his  life  had  been  very 
jealons  of  Jim  Lickfold. 

The  latter  had  been  several  times  promoted,  the  former 
only  once. 

lie  was  consequently  highly  gratified  at  finding  his 
rival  in  such  a  condition  as  ho  was,  though  he  was  clever 
enough  to  conceal  his  f-sclings. 

"  Give  me  one  of  the  pails,"  ho  said. 

One  was  handed  to  him. 

Ho  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Jim  Lickfold,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished his  form  from  the  rest. 

Raising  the  pail  in  both  hands,  he  discharged  all  the 
water  it  contained  full  upon  that  individual's  head. 

It  also  splashed  over  the  others. 

The  treatment  was  rough,  but  effectual. 

With  a  kind  of  yell  or  scream,  Jim  Lickfold  started  up 
to  a  sitting  posture. 

"Murder !"  he  cried,  with  his  eyes  half  shut.  "D — n 
it  all!  what's  that.'" 

"Wake  up!"  said  the  officer;  "and,  if  you  can,  give 
us  some  explanation  of  your  conduct !" 

"  You  be  d — d  !"  said  Jim,  half  articulately. 

Anu  as  the  last  words  escaped  his  lips,  his  eyes  closed 
entirely,  auu  ''e  fell  back  sound  asleep. 

"Well,  d — n  Ne  if  that  isn't  cool!'  said  the  officjc. 
"  Here,  Jenkins,  hanu  me  another  pail !" 

Jenkins  obeyed,  rathei  enjoying  tho  joke  than  other- 
wise. 

Splash  wont  the  water  all  over  Jim  ^    \fold  again. 
And  (Lis  time  it  woke  him  up  entirely. 

"Fuff!  Murder!"  he  said,  as  he  Jaahed  the  water  oil 
bis  face.  "AVhat  the  devil  are  you  at?  Is  it  the  flood 
or  what.'     Murder!" 

"  Lickfold,"  said  the  senior  officer,  "  I  am  surprised  at 
y ju  I     Is  this  the  way  you  execute  your  duly .'" 

''  Ask  my  elbow  !"  replied  Lickfold.  "  Who  are  you,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  a  report  of  tbeM 
p-oceedings." 

Jim  Lickfold  rubbed  his  head. 

His  intellects  were  in  a  very  confused  condition  indoed, 
and  it  was  not  until  this  moment  that  he  began  to  try  to 
tb'nk  what  liad  last  occurred. 

"D — n  it!"  he  said,  "my  nead  is  working  away  like  a 
Wivtch  with  tho  mainspring  broken  !  What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  That  is  iKst  known  to  yourself,"  said  the  officer.  "  1 
am  waiting  for  an  explanation  to  come  from  you." 

"  Oh,  you  be  d— d !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Jim  Lickfold  tried  to  recorer  hia 
scattered  senses — they  entirely  eluded  him. 

But  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  drenched  with 
water  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  Smithers — so  the  officer 
was  named — had  done  it. 

"  You  d — d  ugly  sou  of  a  gun !"  he  roared  cut,  with 
electrical  suddenness.  "What  have  you  been  at ? — what 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?  I  am  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  dipped 
in  a  brook  !     Take  that,  d — n  you — take  that !" 

Jim  Lickfold  accompanied  the  words  W''ii  a  couple  ct 
smart  blows,  one  of  which  alighted  witli  great  force  oa 
his  nose,  and  the  other  in  his  left  eye. 

"  Murder !"  cried  Smithers.  "  Call  him  off — seize  him, 
somebody,  or  he'll  murder  me  !" 

Jim  Licklold  danced  round  his  adversary,  flourishing 
his  fists. 

"Time — time!"  he  cried.  "Time,  Smithars!  Why 
don't  you  come  up  to  the  scratch.  Oh !  you're  smiliag 
there,  are  you  r — then  take  that,  asd  down  you  go  I" 

&.nother  blow  was    ^dmioiaiered  that  Wd  Smithr 
l»oatrate. 
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Bat,  someliow,  just  then  Jim's  brain  cooled  a  "ttlf  • 
He  had  been  almost  maddened  bjr  the  drug,  of  which  he 
Had  nartaken  in  such  large  quantities.  . 

Now,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  effect  was  wearing 

°\a  old  Matthew  had  truly  said,  be  had  a  strong  consti- 
tution, ana  coum  stana  wnai  would  have  killed  many  a 

°'*"i)— n  It  all !"  he  cried,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  sjTwdust. 
"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  my  headpiece? 

^  Whfle^Vo'^was  endf-avouring  to  do  this,  some  of  the 
officers  occupied  themselves  in  assisting  Smithers.  while 
?he  others  Lhed  i^aihul  after  pailful  of  watar  upon  ail 
their  companions  who  yet  slumbered,  ^ 

Old  Matthew  pretended  to  be  ma  very  bad  way  in- 
deed, and  sympathised  deeply  with  Mr.  Smithers. 

That  individual  at  last  managed  to  check  the  flow  of 

Mo.  163.— Black  Bess. 


blood  from  his  nose,  and  then  he  stood  up,  though  hia  fftC* 
had  a  decidedly  damaged  appearance. 

One  by  one  the  officers  were  awakened,  and  they  shook 
the  water  from  their  clothes  like  so  many  half-drowned 

Not  one  could  understand  the  meaning  of  the  proceed- 
ings,  nor  recollect   what   had    happened  the   night   be- 
But  Dy  the  time  the  waking  process  uaU  been  com- 
pleted, Jim  Lickfold  had  managed  to  '-riug  his  thoughts 
to  something  like  cleaniess.  . 

Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  so  thoroughly  miserable 

as  he  did  just  then.  ,.      •     .         v     „„„ 

His  head  was  aching  ready  to  split— in  taei,  ^le  was 

obliged  to  clasp  it  tightly  with  both  hands,  for  he  verUy 

believed  it  would  fall  into  two  pieces. 

He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  while  his  mouth  was  M 
parched  that  he  could  scarcely  ep<^  a  word. 
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"  Vvater  I"  ii3  cried  at  last — "  water !" 

"  I  should  have  thought  you'd  had  ecough,"  said  Mat- 
thew. 

Jim  Lickfold  heard  the  words,  and  understood  them. 

He  scowled  fearfully  at  the  landlord. 

Perceiving  a  pail  of  water  standing  at  no  great  distance, 
he  crept  towards  it,  and  plunged  his  head  completelv  int,o 
it.  » 

The  cold  water  bubbled  most  pleasantry  arouna  ms 
Beck,  and  he  drank  iu  huge  draughts  of  it. 

As  if  by  magic,  the  pain  inside  completely  ceased,  and 
ii  v.'asmnst  r;]u';tantly  Ojat  ho  drew  out  his  Lciad,  being 
cew^elled  t5*i-o   ,  ^  /  '^'<r^'-:  ot  breath. 

He  looked  abotil  hfm  moro  calmly  tnan  (."sr. 

Mr.  Smithers  perceived  it,  so  he  said  : 

"  Well,  perhaps,  Mr,  Licldold,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  some  explanation  for  your  extraordinary  conduct, 
and  tell  me  what's  the  reason  of  my  finding  you  here  Iftst 
asleep  in  the  cell**  with  all  your  men  around  you  ?" 

"1  don't  know,  said  Jim — "I  can't  recollect!  Yes, 
now  I  remember !  We  came  down  into  the  ceDar  to  look 
for  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  could  not  find  him,  and  when 
we  had  searched  everywhere,  we  had  some  ale — we  must 
have  drunk  too  much  of  it !" 

"  I  cautioned  you  about  it,"  chimed  in  old  Matthew — 
"  there's  none  oi  you  can  deny  that!  I  cautioned  you 
about  it  and  told  you  how  uncommonly  strong  that  ale 
was,  but  you  paid  no  attention  !  The  very  smell  of  it 
must  have  affected  me,  or  else  one  of  you  must  have 
woke  up  thirsty,  for  I  find  the  tap  is  turned  on,  and  that 
all  the  ale  has  run  out !" 

"Matthew,"  said  Jim  Lickfold,  a  sudden  light  breaking 
in  upon  him,  "  this  is  your  work — I  know  it — I  feel  sure 
of  it." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?    Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No — I  have  been,  but  I  am  all  right  now.  Matthew,  I 
tell  you  this  is  your  work — you  must  have  drugged  that 
ale  and  given  it  to  us  on  purpose." 

"Now,  hark  at  that,"  said  Matthew — "just  hark  at  that. 
Now,  I  appeal  to  every  one  of  you  to  say  whether  it  was 
my  fault  or  not.  Didn't  I  tell  you  how  valuable  the  ale 
was,  and  that  I  wouldn't  sell  it  for  a  shilling  a  pint  ? 
Didn't  you  insist  upon  drinking  it,  although  I  kept  telling 
you  how  strong  it  was,  and  wishing  you  wouldn't  taste 
another  di'op  ?  Now,  isn't  it  true,  1  ask  you — isn't  it 
true  ?" 

"I  must  confess  it  is  rignt,"  said  one  of  the  officers 
who  had  not  drunk  so  deeply  as  the  rest,  and  who  was  not 
suspicious  of  old  Matthew — "I  must  confess  it;  you 
warned  us  all  against  drinking  it,  but  we  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  you  said." 

"  What  the  devil  business  have  you  to  speak .?"  in- 
quired Jim  Lickfold,  angrily. 

"When  you  are  a  little  cooler,"  returned  the  officer, 
"  you  will  be  glad  I  have  so  spoken.  If  you  will  take 
my  advice  you  will  hush  up  the  affair  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  for  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  and  the  more 
we  poke  into  the  affair  the  worse  it  will  seem.  We  had 
better  keep  this  little  secret  among  ourselves." 


CHAPTER  DCOXXVI. 

JIM  LICKFOLD  GIVES  OLD  MATTHEW  INTO  COSruDf,  AND 
II.VS  HUI  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  JL\03STKA1E  AT  BOW 
STREET. 

"On!  we  had,  had  we?"  asked  Jim  Lickfold,  ironically. 
"  Perhaps  you'd  be  so  good,  so  kind,  so  damnably  conde- 
scending as  to  teH  me  what  business  you  kavo  to  think  at 
all  in  the  matter  ? — there  now  !" 

Thus  abashed,  the  officer  was  silent. 

Jim's  faculties  were  still  in  a  confused  state,  e6  he 
immediately  returned  to  the  charge  against  old  Mat- 
thew. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  '  it's  your  worK — your  wora 
every  bit  of  it !  You've  done  it  on  purpose  to  min  me, 
but  you  sha'n't  succeed.  No,  d — n  me,  yon  sha'n't !  I'll 
bring  it  all  home  to  you .'  I'll  shut  up  this  blessed  old 
den  of  yours — I'U  put  a  stopper  az.  «i)  you,  never 
fear !" 

"  You  are  making  yourself  very  ridiculous,  I  thina," 
said  old  Matthew.  "  If  you'd  take  my  advice  you'd  go 
quietly  home  and  have  a  nap,  and  when  you  wake  up  you 
will  look  at  Ibicgs  with  quite  a  different  eye  to  what  you 
ia  noTT." 


"  Oh,  shall  I  ?  I  am  in  command  here,  I  believe,  and  1 
will  be  obeyed  !  I  say  the  ale  was  drugged,  and  tliat  ii 
was  given  us  on  purpose !  Take  that  fat  old  villain  info 
custody !  I  will  have  him  up  before  the  magistrate  this 
morning,  and  that'll  make  him  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
his  mouth !" 

"Surely  you're  not  in  earnest?"  said  Matthew. 

"  Aia't  I  ?  Well,  you'll  see  about  that !  Do  you 
hear?"  ho  added,  addressing  his  men.  "Seize  him— 
I  handcuff  him — drag  him  off  at  once !" 

"But  I  protest  against  anything  of  the  sort!"'£aid 
Mattliew.     "  Wliero's  your  warrant*'" 

"i&"»  lit.;.':-."  «^''' omithers, -vho  did  not  like  old  Mat- 
thaw  aiiy  betje-r  tfean  Jim  Lickfold — "  it's  here,  already  pro- 
pared  lor  yonr  sjrest,  so  you  will  harve  to  answer  for  your 
little  g£.'r'-»!''' 

"I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  Matthew.  "You  need  not 
claw  hold  of  me  or  put  handcuffs  on  my  wrists.  I  am 
not  going  to  resist.  I  am  an  innocent  man — a  much-in- 
jured man  !     I  don't  care  what  you  do  !" 

"Put  the  handcuffs  on  him!"  roared  Jim  Lickfold. 
"  D — n  it  all,  am  I  to  be  obeyed  or  not  ?  Put  the  hand- 
cuffs on  him,  I  say!  Now,  where's  a  tankard?  I  will 
take  a  drop  of  this  beautiful  ale  with  me  to  the  court, 
and  we'll  have  it  examined !     Aha !" 

"You're  mad,"  said  Matthew — "quite  mad!  I  told 
j'ou  you  had  left  the  tap  running,  and  by  this  time  every 
drop  has  been  drained  out  of  the  barrel." 

Jim  could  hardly  believe  this. 

But  when  he  found  old  Matthew's  words  were  indeed 
true,  he  uttered  a  howl  of  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  you're  a  clever  man,  and  I  give  you  credit  for  it. 
But  I'll  be  even  with  you — I'll  be  even  with  you !  Bring 
him  along  now  directly.  I  will  have  all  this  matter  cleared 
up." 

Accordingly,  all  turned  to  leave  the  cellar. 

They  ascended  to  ih",  ground  floor,  and  passed  out  into 
Drury  Lane. 

Their  appearance  attracted  much  attention,  and  they 
found  themselves  immediately  surrouaded  by  a  huge 
crowd. 

The  officers  certainly  presented  a  most  rueful  appear- 
ance. 

Not  only  were  they  dripping  wet  with  water,  but  their 
clothes  were  all  sticky  and  soaked  with  the  ale  that  had 
run  out  of  the  barrel,  and  largo  patches  of  sawdust  were 
clinging  to  their  persons  iu  various  places. 

"Hallo!"  said  somebody.  "My  eye,  here's*  precious 
lark  !     Just  look  at  those  redbreasts  now  !     Boohoo !" 

A  disorderly,  yelling  laugh  followed  these  words,  and 
as  the  oflicers,  ono  by  one,  emerged  from  the  White  Horse, 
they  looked  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

At  last  old  Matthew  appeared,  with  the  handcuffs  on 
nis  wrists,  and  with  a  police  officer  at  each  side  of  him. 

Close  behind  him  came  Jim  Lickfold,  who  was  deter- 
mined the  landlord  should  not  escape. 

His  appearance  was  infinitely  more  grotesque  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  he  kept  roaring  and  spluttering  with 
rage. 

Nest  came  Mr.  Smithera,  with  one  eye  closed  up 
entirely,  and  his  nose  and  lips  so  swelled  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  thoso  features  for  the  flesh  sur- 
rounding them. 

"  They  are  dragging  me  off  for  just  nothing,"  said  old 
Matthew.  "Here's  a  pretty  pass  the  British  hxml  Las 
come  to  for  a  respcctab'ie  tradesman  to  bo  hauled  off  ju:>t 
because  the  officers  choose  to  like  it !  But  they  shiUl 
smart  for  it — they  shall  smart  for  it !" 

"Hold  your  row!"  roared  Jim  Lickfold — "hold  your 
row,  I  say !" 

"Sha'n't!"  said  old  Matthew.  "Look  at  him!"  ha 
added,  addressing  tlio  people.  "  There's  a  niee-looldng 
object  to  have  tue  oaro  of  your  pjopertg-  i  Is  not  ho  a 
otiauty,  ^pwi" 

There  'v:i3  anotner  roar  of  laughter  at  Jim  LicldTold^ 
expense,  and  he  fairly  turned  black  in  the  face  with 
passion. 

B-it  he  contented  himself  with  thinking  that  all  would 
be  right  when  he  got  bis  prisoner  before  the  p»<igis- 
trate. 

The  distance  to  Bow  Street  was  trifling. 
f  he  charge  was  made  and  entered  in  the  usual  form, 
and  then  the  whole  party  taken  into  court. 
It  was  a  tangled  affair  altogether  to  unravel,  and  'J» 
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more  they  attempted  to  unravel  it  the  more  complicated 
it  got  ,        , 

Jim  Lickfold  stalked  into  the  witness-box,  leaviup;  » 
trail  of  moisture  behind  him  on  the  floor  all  the  was  he 
went  ,         ...      ,, 

The  cierk  then  read  over  the  charge,  by  which  cm 
Matthew  was  accused  of  having  adimnistered  sotae 
noxious  drug  to  his  Majesty's  officer  of  police,  m  ower 
thereby  to  render  them  insensible,  so  as  to  enable  a 
notorious  criminal  to  escape. 

"Now,  pi-isoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  clerk,  "doytii 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"Why,  not  guilty,  your  worship,  of  cotji^e  —  not 
guilty !  Is  it  likely  that  a  respectable  tradesman  like  mo 
would        " 

"  There,  there,— stop— that  ■jfill  do  I    Yon  word  only 
asked  to  reply  to  the  question." 
Thus  abashed,  old  Matthew  became  Bilent. 
Jim  Lickfold  was  then  requested  to  state  the  charge. 
"Your  worship,"   he  said,  making  a  strong  effort  to 
keep  calm,  "  from  information  I  received,  I  went  to  the 
WMte  Horse  Inn  last  night,  believing  that  a  notorious 
highwayman  named  Sixteen-String  Jack  was  being  har- 
boured there." 
"  Well,  go  on." 

"I  found  many  very  suspicious  cii-cumstances,"  said 
Jim.  "  But  I  ought  to  say  that  when  I  entered  I  took 
half  my  men,  and  left  the  other  half  on  the  watch  out- 
side. 

"  At  last  I  went  down  in  the  cellar,  for  I  suspected  the 
man  I  wanted  was  concealed  among  the  barrels,  and  then 
Matthew  Gale,  yonder,  pressed  us  all  to  have  some  ale.  I 
am  veiy  sony  to  confess  it,  your  worship,  but  we  were 
fools  enough  just  to  taste  it.  I  did  put  the  stuff  to  my 
lips,  but  that  was  about  all.  It  knocked  me  down  as  if  i-t 
had  been  a  hammer,  and  all  my  men  were  served  in  the 
same  way. 

"  And  so  we  were  found  this  morning  by  Smithers  and 
the  remainder  ef  my  men,  who  wondered  how  it  was  that 
I  didn't  come  out." 

"  That's  a  very  serious  charge,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"  What  have  you  to  say  to  it  ?  "  he  asked,  addressing  old 
Matthew. 

"  Your  worship,  I  am  quite  astounded  at  what  the  wit- 
ness has  just  said  and  sworn  to.  It's  quite  false.  I  can 
bring  no  witnesses  on  my  own  behalf,  except  such  of  the 
police  officers  as  happened  to  be  there,  and  I  don't  expect 
they  will  speak  a  word  in  my  favour." 

"  But  have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the  witness  ?" 
"  I  have,"  said  old  Matthew,  "  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  put  them.     If  your  worship  would  kindly  listen  to  my 
rorsion  of  the  affair,  I  should  feel  much  obhged." 
"  Well,  speak  out." 

"  Well,  sir,  without  any  cause  at  all,  the  officers  have 
got  a  great  spite  for  me,  and  are  always  breaking  into  my 
house,  so  that  I  can  do  no  soil;  of  trade  at  all.  They  have 
regularly  ruined  my  business. 

"  WeU,  last  night  the  witness  and  some  more  burst  in 
all  at  once,  and  declared  they  knew  Sixteen-String  Jack 
or  somebody  else  was  in  the  house,  and  that  they  meant 
to  have  him. 

"  I  told  them,  your  worship,  that  there  was  nobody  of 
the  kind  on  the  premises ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me, 
but  began  to  search.  They  knocked  my  things  about  in 
the  most  reckless  and  dreadful  manner  j'ou  could  think 
of,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  expostulation  from 
me. 

"  They  did  me  no  end  of  mischief  down  in  the  cellars 
by  tcesiug  the  barrels  about,  for  they  got  the  idea  into 
their  heads  that  the  highwayman  must  be  hiding  in  one 
of  the  baiTels.  A  most  ridiculous  idea,  was  it  not,  your 
worshij?  ?" 

CHAPTER  DCOXXVII. 

OLD    ^LA.TT^E^V    13    TRIIBIPHANTLY    ACQUITTED,    AND    JIM 
LICKFOLD  MEETS   WITH  A   C03IPLETE  DEFEAT. 

"Go  on   with  what  you  have  to  say,"    exclaimed  tae 
magistrate,  "and  make  haste  and  get  to  the  end  of  it.** 

"  I  will,  your  worship.  When  they  had  searched  eTery- 
whero  they  could  think  of  and  could  find  nothing,  they 
stopped  before  one  of  the  casks  in  my  cellar  that  con- 
lained  a  dro^  of  very  strong  old  ale,  some  that  I  had  bad 


in  my  cellar  ever  since  George  I.  was  crowned,  and  it 
wasn't  tapped  until  his  present  gracious  Majesty  ascended 
the  throne.  I  wouldn't  have  taken  a  shilling  a  pint  for 
what  little  drop  of  that  ale  there  was  left." 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  it?  ^eep  to  youi 
point."  . 

"  Your  worship  will  fin-J  that  it  hss  everything  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  Matthew,  "  for,  very  much  against  my 
will,  they  insisted  upon  tasting  some  of  this  ale. 

♦'  Well,  I  thought  at  last  that  if  I  refused  it  would  only 
make  them  more  bitter  against  me  than  ever,  so  I  gave 
my  consent  t'  draw  a  drop. 

"  I  particularly  requested  them  only  just  to  taste  it,  it 
was  BO  very  strong,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and 
thought  it  was  because  I  begrudged  it,  and  so  they  drank 
all  the  more  on  tliat  very  account. 

"  I  was  foolish  encuigh  to  have  a  little  myself,  but  it 
did  not  take  such  an  effect  upon  t;-^©  as  it  did  upon 
them. 

"  They  drank  away  at  the  ale  till  they  fell  down  insen- 
sible, and  I  managed  to  creep  out  of  the  cellar  ;  but  I  was 
'  over  the  score,'  as  the  saying  is,  for  I  forgot  to  turn  the 
tap  off,  and  when  I  went  down  this  morning,  all  the  beau- 
tiful old  ale  was  gone,  every  drop  of  it— it  had  all  been 
soaked  up  in  the  sawdust." 

Some  police  were  placed  in  rotation  in  the  witness-box, 
and  questioned  by  the  magistrate. 

They  contradicted  themselves  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

But  still,  from  all  that  had  been  said,  it  could  be 
gathered  that  old  Matthew's  account  of  the  affair  was 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  given  by  Jim  Lick- 
fold. 

"  I  must  dismiss  the  case,"  said  the  magistrate—"  there 
is  not  evidence  enough  here  for  me  to  convict  upon.  I 
can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  in  my  own  mind  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  Lickfold,  I  am  surprised  at  you.  An  old 
officer,  well  tried  like  yourself,  and  so  many  years  in  the 
jjervice,  to  get  into  this  condition  seems  almost  pa.<?t 
belief.  Is  there  any  other  charge  against  the  pri- 
soner ?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship,"  said  Smithers — "  1  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

Smithers  was  accordingly  put  into  the  witness-box  and 
sworn. 

"  How  is  it  your  face  is  in  that  condilion  ?"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

"  Jim  Lickfold  did  it,  your  worship." 
"  Why  ?" 

"  He  was  mad,  I  think.  I  went  down,  your  worship, 
into  the  cellars  of  the  White  Horse  this  morning,  and 
there  I  found  Lickfold,  and  all  the  other  officers,  snoring 
away  dead  drunk.  I  woke  them  up  with  cold  water,  and 
Jim  Lickfold  was  in  a  rngo  because  a  few  spots  wero 
sprinkled  on  to  him;  so,  before  I  knew  what  ho  was 
about,  he  jumped  up  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  knock-down 
blows." 

The  magistrate  looked  with  additional  severity  al 
Lickfold,  who  b^an  to  think  that  he  let  his  pain  get  the 
better  of  him.  i,    ^  .,         „ 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  your  worship,  that  they  all 
got  di-unk  on  this  old  ale ;  whether  it  was  drugged  or  not 
I  fancy  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  out,  because  there 
is  none  of  the  ale  left.  But  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  was 
concealed  in  the  house  I  feel  pretty  certain." 
"  Indeed  ?  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 
"  I  was  watching  outside  the  White  Horse,  by  Jim 
Lickfold's  insti-uctions,  and,  presently,  I  saw  some  one 
slip  out  of  the  front  door  and  run  up  the  lane.  I  gave 
chase,  but  he  escaped:" 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  Sixteen-String  Jack  ? 
"  Oh,  I  could  swear  to  him,  your  worship !" 
"  And  you  saw  him  come  out  of  the  front  door  of  the 
White  Horse  ?"  .    ,.  .  t 

"  Well,  no— I  can't  say  that  I  saw  him  come  out— but  1 
saw  him  the  very  second  afterwards." 
"  And  he  has  got  clear  away,  you  say  ?" 
"  Yes,  your  worship." 

The  magistrate  reflected  for  some  moments. 
*  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  commit  you  to  take  your 
trial,"  he  said,  at  length,  addressing  old  Matthew—"  but 
Tou  may  think  yourself  lucky  that  there  is  just  a  flaw  or 
t-wo  in  the  evidence  that  makes  it  impossible  for  me  todo 
so.    I  must  dismiss  you  this  once,  and  let  it  bo  a  caution 
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to  you-  1  tell  yoa  If  you  are  ever  brought  before  me 
again  upon  a  similar  cbarj^e,  I  shall  most  certainly  com- 
mit you  for  trial,  even  11  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear,  as  it 
is  now." 

"  i  am  rtiirry  to  hear  you  say  that,  your  worship,"  said 
old  Matlhi-w.'as  he  prt-parHcl  to  leave  t.lif  dock — "  I  am  a 
poor,  h^iiifst  irailfsiiiau,  much  persecuted  by  the  police. 
It  is  my  great  misfortune,  tliat  is.  They  allow  mt  oo 
rest  tiiglil  and  day,  aud  the  worst  of  it  id,  your  worship, 
it  is  quite  undeserved." 

"  Well,  get  out  of  the  court,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  I 
want  to  hear  no  more  about  this  business — be  off !  As 
for  you,  Lickfold,  I  shall  set  to  work  and  have  you  dis- 
misses! from  the  force !" 

Uudor  his  breath,  Jim  Lickfold  uttered  the  most  \vth\\ 
curses  that  can  be  conceived. 

He  was  enraged  beyond  measure  that  ha  had  bMn  do- 
feated  in  every  respect  and  on  all  hands. 

Old  Matthew,  with  an  iujured  look  upon  his  t^atite- 
nance,  walkecl  nut  of  the  court. 

He  found  |)Iinty  of  his  ueighbou»  rtandi  Qg  round,  all 
ready  to  sympathise  with  him. 

He  took  <;are  to  pour  out  a  tale  about  the  manner  in 
wliirb  he  had  been  persecuted,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  who  heard  liim  sympathised  with  him. 

"  It  is  a  burning  shame,  Matthew,  that  you  should  be 
60  treated — it  is — it  is  indeed  !" 

"You  ai-e  riglit,"  replied  the  landlord.  "But  I  consi- 
der I  have  had  a  lucky  escape,  for  those  officers  have 
Bworn  black  was  white  all  the  way  through ;  so  those  of 
you  that  feel  that  1  am  in  the  riglit  shall  have  a  tankani 
of  my  best  ale  free  of  charge,  if  they  wiU  drop  into  my 
house  this  eveuing." 

That  was  a  clever  stroke  of  old  Matthew's,  and  it  com- 
pletely enlisted  the  syiniiathies  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Tlieu,  feeling  tolerably  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
about  tlie  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  had  ended. 
Matthew  returned  to  his  house. 

During  his  compulsory  absence,  Tom  Davis  had 
arri  ved. 

He  had  inquired  of  the  girl  at  the  bar  when  old  Mat- 
thew would  return. 

She  could  only  repeat  the  message  that  the  landlord 
bad  left  with  her,  wtiich  was  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
return  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most,  for  they  could  not 
prove  the  charge  they  had  brought  against  him. 

This  girl  knew  Tom  Davis  perfectly  well,  and  was 
aware  how  necessary  it  was  he  should  not  be  seen  by  any 
ol  the  police,  80  she  told  him  to  go  apstai..'S,  and  wait 
there  until  Matthew  returned. 

He  obeyed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  confident  manner 
in  which  the  girl  had  spoken  about  his  return,  Tom  Davis 
felt  uot  a  little  anxiety  concerning  his  friend. 

He  was  also  impatient  in  the  extieme  to  learn  whether 
Dlek  Turpin  had  b«eu  captured. 

He  fancied  not,  for  if  an  event  of  such  importance  had 
taken  place,  be  would  suicly  have  heard  of  it  long  ere 
this. 

In  anxiousness  and  suspense,  therefore,  he  waited  for 
Matthew  to  make  his  appearance. 

At  length  he  heard  him  down  below,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  him  to  ascend. 

ScH)n  afterwards  he  heard  a  firm,  deliberate  step  upon 
the  staircase,  and  the  next  moment  old  Matthew,  with  his 
face  beaming  with  smiles,  strode  into  the  room. 
^  '•  Done  again !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  "They  are  done  again,  aud  this  time 
browner  than  ever !  I  rather  think,  Tom,  that  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  they  trouble  ma  agaiu.  But  how  is  it 
■vou  look  so  serious  ?  What  in  the  world  has  happened  to 
bring  you  here  at  this  time  ia  the  day — ia  broad  day- 
light  ?-"^ 

In  as  few  words  as  he  could,  Tom  Caris  csitkiasd  the 
reason  d  his  errand. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXVm. 

BIXTEEH-BTRIKO    JACK   SKTS  OUT   IS   ORDEB  tO   MEET     HIS 
COSiPANIONS. 

"1  HAVE  not  heard  a  word  about  Dick  Turpin  this 
tnoroing,'  said  the  landlord,  "  and  I  have  been  to  the 
r'gU  fV      k'  ieformatioD.    No;  r^'^  vf^",   •*  he  haa 


managed  to  escape !    I  wotild  wager  any  amount  he  il 

not  captured !" 

^  Well,  that  is  a  great  relief." 

♦•And  Jack?" added  old  Matthew — "you  aavhe  is  quit* 
safe  r 

••  Yes — he  arrived  ail  right  this  morning,  and  un- 
harmed." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  him  the  issue  of  this  affair  and  say  I 
am  glad  he  baflBed  his  foes  so  well." 

"  1  will  not  fail  to  do  so,"  said  Davis.  "And  now  that 
I  have  given  you  an  acoount  of  all  these  proceedings.  I 
want  to  Hfk  your  advice." 

"Vly  advice?"  ^ 

"  Tea.  Jack  said  that  if  Dick  Turpin  was  not  cap- 
tured you  would  most  likely  be  able  to  tell  me  the  best 
means  to  adopt  by  which  he  could  rejoin  them,  and  let 
them  know  where  the  inn  was  situated." 

Old  Matthew  put  on  a  look  of  deep  thought 

"It  is  very  hard,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "to  think  that  at 
the  present  time  Dick  Turpin  aud  those  who  are  with 
him  should  be  wandering  about  from  plaee  to  place  ha- 
rassed by  the  pulice  olHcers,  when  there  is  so  snug  a 
n  fu:^'e  for  them  if  they  did  but  know  where  it  was 
situated." 

"  It  is,"  said  old  Matthew;  "and  you  must  allow  me  to 
be  quiet  a  few  moments  before  I  can  give  you  any 
answer." 

"  Oil,  certainly  I" 

"My  brain  is  a  little  off  its  balance  this  morning — I 
have  had  quite  enough  to  excite  me." 

"  You.have  indeed." 

"  But  I  shall  calm  myself  down,  never  fear,  and  then 
I  hope  to  hit  upon  soice  way  of  getting  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty— though,  mind  yos,  ftt  present  1  don't  see  how  it  is 
to  bt!  done." 

"  Nor  do  I." 

'  I  have  had  no  breakfast  yet,"  said  Matthew,  "sol 
will  just  take  a  snack;  after  that  1  shall  be  better,  I 
know." 

A  substantial  meal  was  brought  upstairs,  to  which  old 
Matthew  paid  his  respects,  and  then,  while  he  sat  smoking 
a  pipe  and  dipping  his  nose  every  now  and  then  into  a 
tankard  of  ale,  began  to  think  over  the  highwaymen's 
condition. 

"  1  can't  arrive  at  anything  very  satisfactory,"  he  said, 
at  length,  "and  what's  more,  I  don't  belieTe  that  any- 
body else  could,  it  is  such  a  peculiar  thing." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  But  they  all  know  where  you  lived,  Davia,  io  they 
not  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  Turpin  and  Tom 
King  do." 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  think  that,  having  been  driven 
from  the  forest,  they  will  be  wondering  whether  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  has  been  captured,  and  will  suffer  no  little 
anxiety  upon  that  account.  Then,  finding  he  does  not  re- 
turn, they  will  in  all  probability  make  their  way  iu  the 
direction  of  the  house  where  you  used  to  live,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  ascertain  whereabouts  the  inn  is 
situated." 

"  It  seems  quite  plausible,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "I  only 
hope  they  will  have  the  sense  to  think  of  such  a  proceed- 
iug;  if  they  do,  why,  all  will  be  well  and  straightforward 
enough." 

"  Yes;  for  i  «y  own  part,  the  more  1  think  it  over  the 
more  1  feel  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  just  exactly 
what  they  will  do.  However,  we  must  leave  that  for  time 
to  prove. 

"Then  what  should  you  recommend  ?" 

"Why,  the  best  thing  Sixteen-String  Jack  can  do  to- 
night is  to  go  quietly  in  the  direction  of  Kentish  Town 
Let  him  keep  there,  watching  about ;  I  am  iucliued  to 
think  ttiat  he  will  see  something  of  his  frieuds  before  day- 
break " 

"  And  if  he  does,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "it  will  be  easy 
enough  for  them  to  come  to  the  inn,  it  is  so  very  retiree^ 
more  so  even  tiian  I  expected,  aud  you  may  pass  a  long 
time  about  that  spot  without  catching  sight  of  a  aingi» 
pers*.  u." 

"  So  much  the  better,  then — so  much  the  better." 

"And  now,  Matthew,  I  will  say  tarewell.  The  sooner  I 
am  off  the  better,  for  i  know  JacK  will  be  full  of  anxiety 
till  I  return.  When  he  learns  that  his  worst  fear»  are  not 
reali£«d,  b«  will  be  mor«  inclined  to  rest  and  prepare  huB 
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■elf  for  the  fatigues  he  must  endure  to-night  So  good-bye, 
Alattbew — good-bye !" 

"Good-bye,  Tom!  Mind  how  you  go  out,  and  take 
care  that  uone  of  tho6<»  inquisitive  police  officers  dog  yoor 
footsteps." 

"  Leave  me  alone  to  aoal  with  them,"  returned  Tom 
Davis  *  I  have  had  business  with  them  before  ^o- 
day" 

"That's  true  enough,  and  yon  have  been  tolerably 
successful,  so  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  confidence.  Ouce 
more,  good-bye !" 

The  two  old  friends  shook  hands,  and  Tom  Davis 
walked  quietly  out  of  the  inn  into  Drury  Lane. 

He  walked  on  quietly,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
look  into  various  shop  windows,  as  though  he  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  aa  though  he  had  no  particular  destination  in 
view. 

In  this  way  he  c<»itinued  to  walk  on  <intil  ha  reached 
the  coach -office. 

He  took  au  outsi<le  seat  for  Ealing. 

Ue  did  not  take  his  place  until  just  as  the  coach  was 
Starting. 

Then  he  looked  anxiously  all  round  him. 

But  he  saw  nothing  to  occasion  any  apprehension. 

Away  rolled  the  coacli,  and  in  duo  time  stopped  to  allow 
him  to  alight  on  Ealing  Common. 

He  walked  over  the  large  open  tract,  and  just  before  he 
entered  the  lane  at  the  north  end  of  it,  he  stopped  and 
looked  back. 

He  could  see  behind  him  for  a  long,  long  distance,  but 
not  a  single  human  being  was  in  view. 

"It's  aJJ  right,"  he  said,  pleasantly — ''  there's  no  danger 
as  yet." 

Soon  afterwards  he  gained  his  new  home. 

He  saw  Sixteen-String  Jack  standing  near  the  door, 
watching  and  waiting  for  him. 

Sleep  and  rest  had  been  equally  impossible  while  in  his 
present  uneasy  state  of  mind. 

Tom's  absence  had  been  longer  than  he  anticipated,  and 
more  than  once  he  felt  inclined  to  saddle  his  horse  and 
ride  off,  in  order  to  put  his  doubts  at  rest. 

The  first  words  Davis  spoke  had  the  effect  of  reassur- 
ing him,  and  he  asked  eagerly  for  Matthew's  plan. 

He  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  for  he  felt,  from  what  he 
knew  of  his  companions,  that  it  would  be  the  most  likely 
course  for  them  to  adopt. 

"1  wish  night  had  al.-uady  come,"  he  said— "I  am  so 
full  of  impatience  to  be  ofif." 

"  Have  you  rested  ?" 

"No." 

"Slept?" 

"  Not  a  moment,  nor  shall  I  b«  able  until  my  mind  is 
more  at  ease." 

"  Then,  if  you  like,"  said  Yom  Davis,  "  I  will  while  away 
the  time  by  telling  you  what  happened  at  old  Matthew's 
after  your  departure." 

"  Yes,  do  so — do  so ;  I  am  full  of  anxiety  to  hear 
It." 

Tom  then  entered  into  a  very  minute  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  he  said,  for  the  reader  knows 
all  already. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  by  until  night  came,  and 
then  Sixteen-Siriug  Jack  hastened  to  the  stable  in  order 
to  prepare  his  horse  for  his  journey. 

"  Don't  be  so  hasty,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  there  is  time  yet 
—plenty  of  time !" 

"  But  I  can't  stop — I  am  all  impaiience  to  be  off.  I  must 
leave  you !" 

The  horse  was  saddled  and  caiefully  got  ready  for  the 
road. 

Jack  mounted  and  rode  round  to  the  front  of  the 
inn. 

Tom  Davis  had  walked  straight  through  the  house, 
giving  as  he  did  so  some  instructions  to  Ellen. 

"  VVait  a  moment,  Jack,"  he  added,  as  he  met  thi»  hi/h- 
wayraau  outside  the  inn — "wait  a  inonient." 

He  patted  Jack'<i  horse  on  the  neck  while  he  spoke 

"  What  must  1  wait  for  ?" 

There  was  no  need  for  Tom  to  reply  to  this  que** 
tion. 

Looking  up,  Jack  saw  Ellen  standing  nndemeatb  th» 
rustic  porch. 

Uo  ft  little  tray  she  carried  two  glasses  of  ale 


One  she  handed  to  the  higi  *ayman — the  other  waa 
taken  by  Tom  Davis. 

•'Here's  to  your  good  luck.  Jack,"  said  the  latfor;  "may 
yen  be  successful  in  what  you  are  about  to  do  !" 

"And  here's  to  re-echo  your  wish.  Tom.  I  hope  before 
the  sun  rises  to-morrow  that  wo  shall  all  bo  here  in  safety 
and  wcuriiy ' 

"So  dot.  Now.  before  yon  leave,  take  ore  word  of 
cau'ion  from  me — be  very  careful  of  yoursell,  Jack  ;  the 
offii-ers  will  be  out  watching  for  you,  I  will  wager  an'" 
mo!iey — they  are  so  very  angry  at  the  clever  manner  in 
which  you  slipped  turough  their  fingers  last  night ;  so.  for 
your  own  sake,  beware  !" 

"  1  will  be  careful,  never  fear ;  and  now  let  me  siarL 
Good-bye,  Ellen— good-bye,  Tom!  You  will  see  me 
again  before  daybreak !" 

As  he  spoke,  Sixteen-String  Jack  touched  his  liorso 
with  the  spur  and  trotted  down  the  long-deserted  by- 
road. 

Soon  afterwards  he  emerged  upon  Ealing  Common. 

In  the  darkness,  the  large  piece  of  open  ground  looked 
to  be  double  its  real  dimensions. 

The  night  was  one  extremely  favourable  for  Jack's 
puri)ose. 

It  was  light  and  dark  by  turns. 

Sometimes  the  clouas  would  be  so  heavy  and  so  dense 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  see  a  dozen  yards  in 
advance. 

Then  they  would  roll  away,  the  blue  sky  would  be 
made  visible,  and  the  stars  peeping  forth  would  faintly 
illuminate  tha  different  features  in  the  landscape. 

CHAPTER   DCCXXIX. 

EEVERTS  TO  TIIE  PROCEEDINGS  OF    DICK    TURPIN    AND    1113 
COMPANIONS  IN  EPPINQ    FOREST. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  Dick  Turpin  and  his 
comrades  entered  Epping  Forest  on  one  side  of  it  just  a  few 
minutes  after  Sixteen-String  Jack  left  it  by  the  other. 

His  visit  there  was  then  certainly  productive  of  great 
good. 

Those  police  officers  who  had  been  loft  about  the  spot 
were  di-awu  away  by  him  in  a  fruitless  pursuit,  and  Dick 
and  his  friends  had  the  place  entirely  to  themselves. 

It  was  as  well  that  things  happened  thus,  for  in  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  horses  there  is  little  question 
that  the  police  officers  would  have  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing them. 

But  as  the  time  passed  by  the  little  party  grew  extremely 
anxious  concerning  their  missing  comrade. 

The  possibility  of  his  having  entered  the  forest  before 
them,  and  having  been  compelled  to  lea  v* it  again,  scarcely 
occurred  to  them,  for  they  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  pursued  by  the  whole  troop  of  officers,  and 
that  uone  had  boon  left  behind. 

They  inclined  rather  to  the  belief  that  by  some  mis- 
fortune or  other  Jack  had  been  captured  or  slain  by  hia 
foes. 

Yet  it  might  be  that  he  was  unable  to  return  before  day- 
light, and  that  in  consequence  he  was  hiding  himself 
soniewlicre  and  waiting  for  night  to  come. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  day  for  thenj  all  at  the  forest. 

They  WL're  all  much  exhausted  by  what  they  had  gone 
through  ©u  the  preceding  night,  and  glad  enough  to 
rest. 

But  they  could  not  sleep  as  they  should  have  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  anxiety  at  theii  hearts. 

When  evening  came,  their  hopes  began  to  revive,  for 
they  fancied  that  under  cover  of  the  darkness  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  would  probably  return. 

A  fire  was  lighted  and  a  rude  meal  partaken  of. 

But  time  passed  by,  the  evening  deepened  into  night, 
and  still  there  were  no  signs  of  Jack's  approach. 

"lie  is  in  some  danger,  rely  upon  it!"  said  Claude 
Duval. 

"  And  yet  he  may  not  be,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  It  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  heard  of  the  attack  the 
officers  have  made  u[>on  the  forest,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  dreads  to  euter  it  lest  he  should  fall  into  their 
hands." 

"  1  hope  that  is  the  true  version,"  said  Claude  Duval ; 
"but  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  1  have  gloomier 
thoughts.' 

"Itia  mo^t  vexatious,"  said  Tom    ESug,  "thftt  we  d» 
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not  know  whether  Tom  Davis  is  settled  at  the  ina,   and 
whereabouts  the  building  is  situated." 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  don"t  at  all  lancy  remaining  here  iii 
the  forest  ;  something  seems  to  tell  me  that  my  best 
course  wiU  be  to  make  an  immediavs  iligl;t !" 

''  I  have  the  same  feeling  too  "  said  Claude  Do7id 
"  And  I,"  added  Tom  King. 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  unanimous.     But  if  we  decide   to 
quit    the    forest,    to    what    place    can    we    bend    our 
eteps  ?" 
That  question  was  followed  by  a  silence. 
Not  one   of  them  was   able    to    give    a    satisfscvirp 
reply. 
Dick  Turpin  was  the  first  to  spoalc. 
''  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  we  must  try  te  meet 
Sixteen-String  Jack.     Where  he  may  bo   I  have  not  ihe 
remotest  notioc  ;  but  if  he  is  under  the  belief  that  the 
police  officers  are  hanging  about  the  forest,  and   that  they 
have  driven  us  out  of  it,  he  will  not  think  of  coming  here. 
The  thing  to  be  considered,  then,  is,  which   is  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  him?" 

''It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  consideratioi^  I  fancy, 
captain,"  replied  Claude  Duval,  "before  that  questirm  can 
l>e  answered.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  see  one  way  of 
aiTiving  at  the  knowledge  we  require." 
'•  And  how  is  that  ?" 

"By  riding  over  to  the  house  where  Tom  Davis 
lives." 

"But  if  Jack  saw  him  last  night  ha  mav  have 
left." 

"  Well,  we  can  but  go  and  see.  I  fancy  the  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight — certainly  no  more  perilous  than  for  us  to 
remain  where  wo  are  at  present." 

"  What  do  you  say,  captain  ? — shall  we  ride  off  in  that 
direction  ?" 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  better,"  replied  Dick  Turpin. 
But  if  we  should  fail  to  learn  any  intelligence  in  that 
quarter,  what  then  ?" 

"  Let  us  go  there  first,"  said  Tom  King,  "  before  we 
consider  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  Claude's 
notion." 

"  At  any  rate,  if  we  do  not  hear  intelligence  of  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  we  may  safely  calculate  upon  learning  where 
the  inn  is  situated,  and  consequently  of  obtaining  a 
place  of  refuge  where  we  shall  be  secure  from  the 
police." 

"  Let  us  wait  till  midnight,"  said  Dick  Torpio,  "  and 
if  Jack  does  not  make  his  appearance  then,  and  if  in  the 
meantime  we  can  think  of  nothing  better,  we  will  carry 
out  this  proposal." 

The  much-wished-for  hour  came  at  length. 
Sixteen-String  Jack  did  not  appear. 
No  better  plan  could  be  thought  of,  so  the  horses  were 
led  out  and  our  friends  mounted. 

There  was  no  need  now  for  Black  Boss  to  carry  a 
double  burden';  the  horse  they  had  obtained  possession  of 
60  strangely  the  night  before  would  servo  admirably  for 
Maud. 

To  be  sure,  they  looked  rather  a  large  party  to  be 
travelling  by  nigbt,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them 
to  avoid  attracting  notice. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  had  to  bear  in  mind 
that  with  them  union  was  strength,  and  that  they  were  able 
to  cope  better  with  any  danger  that  might  arise. 

The  principal  anxiety  was  felt  in  quitting  Eppiag 
Forest,  so  Dick  Tmpin  was  careful  to  leave  it  at  a  point 
Rl  some  distance  from  the  cave. 

"From  what  we  saw  Is^t  night,"  he  said,  " I  think  we 
may  calculate  that  the  patrols  have  been  removed ;  that 
will  much  diminish  our  danger,  and  the  house  where 
Davis  lives  is  ia  so  lonely  and  retired  a  situation  that  I 
have  strong  hopes  we  shall  be  able  to  anive  there  un- 
perceived." 

"Forward,  then — forward  !"  said  Tom  King.  ''Lft$  iio 
more  time  be  lost !  Kemember  that  at  the  most  thors-  a?9 
but  a  few  hours  between  now  and  daybreak,  and  d^lajif 
these  few  hours  we  must  find  some  place  of  refuge  for  tho 
ensuing  day." 

"  You  are  right,  Tom — you  are  quite  right !" 
At  a  comparatively  easy  pace — for  tliey  did  not  Cant 
to  distress  their  hones  unnecessarily — the  party   taade 
ti^eir  way  towards  Kentish  Town. 


By  making  a  detour  they  avoided  Highgate  Hill,  end 
entered  upon  the  broad  high-road  at  a  short  di8taucs3 
from  the  foot  of  it 

Very  lonely,  and  dark,  and  deserted  did  tha  broad 
high-road  appear  at  that  hour. 

1  To  to  Lhe  preserit  moment  they  had  seen  scarcely  any 
one  during  their  long  ride. 

The  distance  to  the  house  where  Tom  Davis  lived  was 
trifling,  and  so  U  was  with  increased  confidence  that 
they  prejjired  tiKtnselves  for  the  remainder  of  the 
jonrney. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  faint  sound  struck  at  the  same 
instant  upon  the  ears  of  all  of  them,  and,  actuated  at  the 
same  instant  by  the  same  impulse,  they  all  pulled  up  and 
listened. 

"  OiBcers !"  said  Tom  King,  breaking  the  silence.  "  I 
am  sure  I  can  hear  ofiBcers  on  the  road !  Hark !  again — 
there's  some  one  else — they  are  in  pursuit  of  some 
one !" 

'  Should  it  be  Sixteen-String  Jack  !" 

"  What  shall  we  do,  captain,  to  avoid  them  ?"  said  Tom 
ICiug,  glancing  around.  "  We  must  be  speedy  iu  our 
uv>vements,  or,  before  we  can  gain  any  place  of  conceal- 
2ient,  they  will  be  upon  us." 

Dick  Turpin  looked  about  him. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  very  tall  brick 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  trees  were  growing,  ana 
the  branches  of  which  projected  over  into  the  road- 
way. 

This  wall  was  of  great  length,  and  evidently  formed 
the  boundary  of  some  gentleman's  estate. 

It  was  so  high  that  it  was  preposterous  to  think  there 
was"a  possibility  of  climbing  over  it. 

But  Dick  Turpin,  with  a  keen  eye,  detected  just  oppo- 
site to  where  he  stood  a  small  wooden  door  in  the  wall 
that  evidently  communicated  with  the  enclosure. 

He  pointed  it  out  to  his  comrades. 

"There,"  he  said — "if  we  are  quick,  we  way  pass 
through  there,  and  close  the  door  after  us.  The  officers 
will  surely  never  suspect  we  have  taken  refuge 
there." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  did  not  see  the 
door  until  you  spoke,  or  I  should  have  made  the  same 
proposition  myself.  Dismount,  all  of  you.  Be  quick — 
the  door  is  not  high  enough  to  allow  you  to  pass  under 
while  sitting  on  your  steeds." 

Tom  flung  himself  from  his  horse  while  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  the  others  speedily  alighted. 

Hastening  to  the  door,  Tom  found,  by  pressing  against 
it  with  his  shoulder,  that  it  was  secured  on  the  inner 
side. 

He  found,  however,  that  he  could  shake  it  in  its  frame, 
thus  showing  that  the  fastening  was  not  a  very  strong 
one. 

Ho  increased  the  pressure  of  his  shoulder  against 
it. 

There  was  a  sharp,  cracking,  splitting  sound,  and  then 
the  little  door  flew  back  suddenly  upon  its  hingaa. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXX. 

THE    HIC'IWAYJIEN     SUDDENLY   AND    UNEXPECTEDLY   FIN! 
T1U•;!>ISEL^'ES   IXVOLVED   IX  A   FRESH   AD\T;XTURE. 

"Fobward!"  said  Tom  King.  "Make  haste — follow 
mo !     We  shall  yet  be  in  time  !" 

His  companions  quickly  passed  through  the  littl* 
wooden  door  in  the  wall — first  Maud,  then  Turpin  with 
her  steed  and  Black  Bess,  and  Claude  Duval  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  other  two  horses. 

So  soon  as  ever  they  had  all  passed  through,  Tom  King 
closed  the  door  again. 

"Hist!"  he  said.  "Don't  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  or 
make  any  more  noise  than  you  can  help.  We  are  some- 
where close  to  a  mansion.  Look — there  are  the  lights 
shining  through  the  trees !" 

•' I  see  them,"  replied  Dick  Turpin.  "We  will  keep 
close  under  the  shadow  of  the  wa''  We  only  require 
this  for  a  temporary  refuge." 

The  clatter  of  horses'  feet  now  came  witn  very  great 
distinctness  upon  the  still  night  air. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what's  going  on,"  said  Tom  , 
''  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  find  out  a&d  let,  ;oa 
kuow  tbe  result." 
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Taking  it  for  granted  that  his  comrades  would  haye 

00  objection,  Tom  King  seized  hoL.'  r!  a  low-growing 
branch  that  projected  horizontally  froiii  one  of  the  trees 
we  have  mentioned  as  growing  cloae  to  the  wall,  a,nd  by 
the  aid  of  it  drew  himself  up. 

Then  seizing  another  branch,  he  raised  himself  higher 
Btill,  until  finally  he  paused,  being  just  able  to  leok  over 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

That  anyone  would  be  likely  to  see  him  he  did  not 
for  a  raomerit  think. 

It  was  dark,  and,  moreover,  the  tree  was  covered  with 
dark  foliage,  which  served  admirably  to  conceal  his 
form. 

A  close  scrutiny  alone  could  have  discovered  him. 

Therefore,  with  great  confidence,  he  looked  dowa  tke 
road,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  caught  sight  of  a  simgls 
horseman. 

He  was  flying  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  was  scarcely  m 
sight  before  ho  was  out  of  it  again. 

But  fleeting  as  this  apparition  was,  Tom  King  recog- 
nised it. 

The  flying  horseman  he  felt  certain  was  no  ciher  than 
his  companion,  Sixteen-Striug  Jack. 

The  impulse  came  strongly  over  hitA  to  !?tter  a 
shout. 

But  he  paused  to  consider  whether  it-  would  be 
advisable,  and  while  doing  so  tho  opportunity  was 
lost. 

Very  close  indeed  at  Jack's  heels  came  a  large  troop  of 
well-mounted  police  officers. 

Tom  saw  them  very  plainly. 

He  could  detect^  even  in  the  obscurity,  the  bright  scab- 
bards of  their  cutlasses  daugliug  by  their  sides,  find  the 
red  waistcoats  which  they  invariably  wore. 

They  were  out  of  sight  almost  as  soon  as  Sixteen— String 
Jack  himself. 

Until  they  had  disappeared,  Tom  neither  moved  hand 
nor  foot. 

Then  all  at  once  he  let  go  his  hold  and  dropped  into 
the  garde-.'. 

He  alighted  softly  upon  tho  mould,  making  no  sound. 

"  What  was  it,  Tom  ?"  his  companions  asked,  breath- 
lessly— "what  was  it  ?" 

"  Sixteen-String  Jack !" 

"  Sixteen-String  Jack  ?"  they  reiterated  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes.  I  thought  I  would  shout  out  to  him  and  let 
him  know  we  were  here,    but    I    hesitated,  and  before 

1  could  make  up  my  mind  he  was  clear  out  of 
sight !" 

•'  And  a  body  of  police  ofHcers  were  after  him,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  Claude  Duval. 

"Yes;  and  a  strong,  well-mounted  body,  too,  they 
appeared  to  be.     They  went  along  at  a  slashing  rate !" 

"Let  us  be  thankful,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "that  we  have 
escaped  them ;  and  as  for  Sixteen-String  Jack,  I  doubt 
aot  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  I  hope  so.  And  now,  captain,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  better  than  to  carry  out  our 
original  intention.  If  we  can  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  tho  inn  and  repair  to  it,  we  can  afterwards  set  out  in 
search  of  Jack." 

"I  suppose  it  is  the  best  plan,"  said  Claude  Duval, 
''  though  I  feel  inclined  to  gallop  after  him  now." 

"  No  doubt  you  do ;  but  I  think  that  you  would  accom- 
Dlish  little  good." 

"  Then  shall  we  leave  this  place  now,  captain  ?"  asked 
Tom  King. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  think  the  officers  are 
far  enough  off  to  make  it  safe  for  us  to  do  so." 

"  So  should  I,  so  I  will  open  the  doorJ 

•-'  lie  careful !" 

"  Never  fear '" 

Uttering  these  laet  words,  Tom  King  opened  fcie  door 
cautiously  and  looked  out. 

The  high-road  was  clear,  and  he  was  just  about  to  give 
tl'e  signal  to  his  friends  to  follow  him,  when  h;9  attestJve 
ears  caught  a  faint,  far-off  sound. 

He  listened  more  attentively,  aod  then  closed  iii^  ^txis 
9  gain. 

"What's  the  matter?"  all  asked,  eagerly. 

-'Sothixig  particular,  only  I  can  hear  a  c*migf,  or 
«>ir.e  Buob  vehicle,  on  the  read.    Il'a  »  good  wijf  off  at 


present — but  then,  as  we  are  safe  in  hiding,  we  cisy  !> 
well  wait  a  moment,  and  allow  it  to  pass  by." 

"Yes,  decidedly,"  said  the  captain — "decidedly!" 

All  now  listened,  and  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  detect  the 
rumbling,  grating  noise  produced  by  the  wheels  revolving 
rapidly  over  the  road. 

Plainer  and  plainer  grew  the  sounds  as  the  vehicle 
drew-  nearer. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  get  up  and  have  a  look  at  it !" 
said  Tom  King. 

"  No — no,"  said  Turpin.  "  It  is  Tiot  worth  while — 
besides,  there  is  no  time.     Hark  !     What's  that  ?" 

A  faini  muffled  shriek  at  this  moment  reached  their 
ears. 

Two  things  were  certain. 

The  first,  that  it  proceeded  from  female  lips ;  and 
secoadly,  from  some  place  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Then  -with  extreme  suddenness  the  vehicle  was  brought 
to  a  standstill — so  far  as  our  friends  could  tell,  just  opposite 
the  very  door  through  which  they  had  passed  such  a 
short  time  before. 

"Bach, —  back!"  said  Turpin.  "We  must  conceal 
ourselves.  Some  one,  doubtless,  is  about  to  appi'oach. 
Those  trees  will  aSord  us  shelter.     Back — back !" 

The  little  party  hastily  di-ew  close  to  the  wall,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  concealed  by  its  shadow. 

They  were  only  just  in  time. 

"Now,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "above  all  things  be  still. 
Let  nothing  betray  you  into  eitlier  making  a  movement 
or  uttering  an  exclamation.  Silence !  There  niust  not 
be  another  whisper  heari  !" 

A  deep  silence  followed  these  words,  for  all  knew  that 
it  was  important  to  obey  a  command  given  at  such  a 
moment. 

Their  curiosity  was  very  strongly  roused,  and  with 
eager  eyes  they  looked  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen 
next. 

Beyond  all  doubt  tho  vehicle  had  stopped  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall. 

They  could  hear  the  trampling-of  horses'  feet  as  if  they 
were  restless  and  impatient  to  start  off  again  upon  their 
journey. 

They  heard  the  murmur  of  voices,  and  then  another 
shriek,  fainter  and  more  muffled  than  the  first. 

While  hearing  such  sounds  as  these,  it  was  hard  indeed 
for  the  highwaymen  to  keep  still. 

But  they  remembered  their  leader's  words,  and  never 
once  thought  of  disobeying  them. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  door's  fastened  ?"  growled  a 
voice. 

Tho  words  came  distinctly  upon  the  ears  of  the  unex- 
pected listeners. 

"  Give  it  a  good  kick  and  ti-y,"  was  the  response. 

This  advice  was  immediately  followed. 

A  good  kick  was  given,  and  the  door  flew  open  at 
once. 

Situated  as  our  friends  were,  they  could  not  see  through 
the  little  door,  and  consequently  were  unable  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  kind  of  vehicle  that  was  waiting  out- 
side. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  voice  that  had  first  spoken,  "  it's 
all  right— the  coast  is  quite  clear — be  quick)" 

"  Is  she  quiet  now  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — she's  quiet ! " 

"  Then  pick  her  up  in  your  arms  and  iHnng  her 
along." 

"  But  I  must  have  a  light,  or  I  shall  go  blundering  up 
again.st  the  trees  or  something." 

"All  right;  you  shall  have  alight.  Look!  this  car- 
riage lamp  will  suit  our  purpose  admirably.  I  will  take  it 
and  lead  the  way." 

A  rattling  noise  followed,  which  was  caused  by  the 
man  who  spoke  removing  the  carriage  lamp  from  tho 
sojj^et  in  which  it  was  placed. 

"Now,  then,"  he  cried,  "are  ycu  ready  to  follow 
snc?" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  am  all  ready." 

"  Then,  Jarnes,"  he  added,  evidently  addressing  an- 
other person,  "we  sha'u't  want  your  services  again  to- 
night; so  drive  on — be  quick  out  of  the  way"' 

Borne  response  was  given,  and  the  vehicle  drove  off- 
By  the  aid  of  the  light  that  issued   from  the  carriage 
lamp,  our  friends  first  of  all  pfir-xived  the  tall  figure  of  d 
man  wrapped  in  Bome  kiud  of  lOUgh  outer  gaifueat. 
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n?  carried  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  raised  it  above  hia 
head. 

Just  as  he  passed  througrh  the  door  he  paused,  and  it  so 
happened  that  ho  titood  with  his  back  to  our  iriendr,  who, 
but  for  this  accidental  ciicumstaiA'«,  must  cattaiiiJ>  have 
been  discovered. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  man  with  the  lamp.  "  A«  soon 
as  you  are  througli  t!ie  door  I  will  close  it,  aad  theu  1 
will  lead  the  way  to  the  house." 


CHAPTER   DCCXXXL 

DICK  TURPDJ   AND     HIS    COXtRADES  COJIH    TO   A   RIGHT 
DKCl.MON. 

Is  response  to  these  words,  the  highwaymci  first  heard  a 
slow  aud  heavy  footstep. 

Then  another  dark  figure  made  its  ai>pearanco  upon 
the  scene. 

For  about  a  second  the  light  of  the  lamp  shone  upon 
this  figure  with  great  distinctness. 

Our  friends  saw  another  man  wrapped  in  a  riding 
doak,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  felt  tat,  which  was 
pulled  down  as  low  as  possible  over  his  browit 

In  his  arms  he  eanied  somelbiiig  which  Icoked  inofe 
Uke  a  mass  of  clothing  than  aught  else. 

A  closer  view,  however,  showed  a  small  v- >iit*:  Iiand. 
that  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  any  but  a  child,  and 
some  long,  waving  tresses  of  golden  hair. 

Only  for  a  moment  could  this  be  seen. 

The  man  with  the  lamp  moved  suddenly,  and  then  all 
was  darkness. 

He  went  towards  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  fasten- 
ing it. 

And  now  came  the  time  for  the  highwaymen  to  be 
alarmed  lest  their  presence  should  be  discoveivd, 

"  Why,  curse  me,"  he  said,  "  if  .his  door  has  not  been 
forced  open  1     Who's  done  that,  I  wonder?" 

He  looked  about  him  suspiciously. 

"  Oil,  come  on — come  on !    Never  mind  about  that  I" 

"  But  it's  curious  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !    Didn't  you  kick  the  door  ?" 

"Of  course  I  did  I" 

"  V/ell,  then,  you  must  have  broken  the  fastening  by 
kicking  it." 

"  Well,  I  might,  but  it  was  either  a  very  good  kick  or 
a  very  bad  fa^iteniiig.  However,  here's  a  bolt,  I  see,  up 
at  the  top.  1  will  shoot  that  into  the  socket,  aud  then  we 
shall  be  all  right." 

"  1  wish  you'd  make  haste  !" 

'•I  am  making  haste,   only  we  cannot  be  too  care- 

So  saying,  the  man  worked  away  vigorously  at  the 
bolt  that  was  situatesl  nefir  the  top  of  the  liltln  door, 

Evideiiily  a  lo'.g  time  had  elapsed  since  that  bolt  had 
been  made  nse  of,  for  it  stuck  so  tightly  in  iti  setting 
that  he  could  scarcely  move  it. 

In  his  efforts  he  made  a  dismal,  squeaking  sound  ;  but 
each  time  the  bolt  moved  a  little  way,  until  at  length  he 
worked  it  about  half-way  into  its  socket. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  all  night  ?"  said  the  other,  im- 
patiently. 

"No,  I  have  just  done.  But  what  a  hurry  you  are  in  ! 
Now,  then,  follow  me.  I  will  show  you  the  road.  Bless 
you,  I  know  every  inch  of  this  ground  as  weU  as  vou 
Know  every  inch  of  the  Old  Chequers !     Aha !" 

"  Hold  your  row,  you  idiot !  What  do  you  mean  by 
making  a  row  like  that,  and  running  the  r^sk  of  attracting 
notice?" 

•'  1  forgot— I  forgot !" 

The  man  with  the  lamp  hastened  forward. 

He  held  it  above  his  head,  so  that  the  beftms  might 
■tream  through  ihe  gla.s8  beliind  him. 

It  gave  out  a  very  tolerable  amount  of  illumination, 
•nd  enabled  tUe  one  who  carried  the  girl  to  wullt  with 
confidence. 

In  the  darimess  he  would  probably  have  coice  into 
violent  contact  with  some  obstacle. 

Several  minutes  t'lapsed.  during  whi-'h  the  SGund  of 
their  footsteps  and  of  their  voices,  and  lh»  glinunering 
ol  the  lamp,  grew  fainter  auci  fainter. 

At  length  they  all  cea^ied,  and,  after  a  brief  p*C9e, 
Torpin  said: 

"WeU,  mj  wmrades,  what  think  you  oi  that?'' 


Tiicro  was  no  response. 

But  presently  Tom  King  exclaimed  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  captain  ?" 

"  It's  quite  clear  that  there's  villany  of  some  kind  at 
other  in  progress — villany  of  the  worst  kind,  for  it  ia 
directed  against  the  helpless  and  the  innocent!" 

"  Beyond  doubt  you  are  right !" 

"  Well,  then,  my  comrades,  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  pass  on  and  take  nc 
further  notice  of  this  affair  ?  We  are  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  have  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  our  own 
affairs  without  mixing  ourselves  up  with  those  of  ether 
people ;  but  in  this  particular  case " 

"1  aui  of  opinion,"  interrupted  Tom  King,  "that  we 
ought  to  interfere  at  once  and  save  the  poor  girl  from  the 
danger  with  which  she  is  threatened." 

"Yes,"  said  Claude  Duval,  heartily;  "and  if  we  do  not 
do  it,  we  should  deserve  to  be  deserted  by  everybody  at 
the  moment  when  we  most  required  help!" 

"Such  are  my  feelings,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  "only  I 
wished  to  know  what  were  your  thoughts  upon  the 
matter." 

"  You  have  not  asked  for  my  opinion,"  added  Maud. 
"  I  suppose  you  thought  it  was  unnecessary  ;  my  opinion 
of  you  would  indeed  cliange  if  you  h.ad  sellishly  sought 
to  secure  your  own  safety  and  have  left  that  poor  girl  in 
the  power  of  those  two  ruffians." 

"  1  knew  that  would  bo  the  view  you  would  take  of  the 
case,"  returned  Turpin,  warmly,  "and  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  speak." 

"  Besides,"  said  Tom  King,  "the  danger  after  all  is  not 
worth  thinlving  about.  Here  we  are  in  this  enclosure 
snug  enough,  and  certainlv  out  of  the  way  of  all  tlie 
police  ofRcers.  Then,  as  for  Sisteen-String  Jack,  whom  we 
are  most  anxious  to  meet,  he  is  galloping  along  the  road 
at  such  a  speed  that  no  steed  save  Black  Bess  could  over- 
take him." 

"  Then,  while  we  are  thus  engaged,"  said  Turpin,  "  we 
will  hope  he  will  soon  return." 

"  Then  all  this  being  settled."  said  Tom  King,  "let  us 
decide  upon  our  operations ;  it  may  be  that  even  now  we 
are  losing  precious  time." 

"That  is  more  than  possible,"  returned  Claude  Duval. 
"  I  should  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  creep  cautiously 
towards  the  house." 

"  And  our  horses — what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  It  is 
important  that  we  should  havo  them  close  at  hand  in  a 
moment  of  emergency." 

"  I  know  it  is,  but  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
secure  them  to  some  of  the  trees  hereabouts  ;  we  can  easily 
hasten  to  this  sjKit,  and  we  shall  know  that  wo  are  close 
to  the  door  that  will  lead  us  out  on  to  the  high- 
road." 

"  Let  it  be  done,"  said  Turpin,  "  and  done  quickly. 
Now,  then,  follow  me  !" 

The  horses  were  v/cU  secured  to  various  strong  branches 
of  the  trees. 

They  seemed  quite  content  with  the  arrangement,  ani 
commeneed  to  nibble  the  short  sweet  grass  that  was  grow- 
ing everywhere  around. 

With  slow,  stealthy  steps,  the  little  party  made  its  way 
towards  the  house. 

The  highwaymen  had  all  been  in  the  darkness  long 
enough  for  thefr  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity,  and  although  the  enclosure  was  very  dark,  they 
were  able  to  avoid  running  against  anybody. 

In  a  short  time  they  found  themselves  upon  the  borders 
of  a  spacious  lawn. 

Before  they  ventured  to  emerge  upon  this  they  paused 
to  make  some  observations,  and  to  reconnoitre. 

Their  attention  was  first  of  all  directed  to  a  largo  and 
handsome  m.uss  of  building  that  could  be  seen  at  no  great 
distance. 

The  lower  portion  only  was  indistinctly  visible  ;  but  the 
unpiT  part,  having  no  other  background  than  the  skjf,  was 
torowu  into  strong  relief. 

It  was  a  quaint  and  handsome  edifice,  snob  aft  would 
probably  be  the  residence  of  some  wealthy  or  title  i 
man. 

What  bad  struck  them  with  surprise  was,  that  the  wnoi- 
from  of  the  house  was  completely  pluug':^  la  lars- 
ness. 

Many  windows  could  be  dimly  seen,  but  not  fr  n  on« 
of  them  came  forth  a  single  ray  of  li^b<^ 
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A  Jeep  sileace— Vike  the  silence  of  the  grave-yard  at 
miduight— reigned  all  around. 

"Come  1"  said  Dick  Turpin,  in  a  wliisper ;  "  all  is  well. 
We  will  not  venture  to  cross  the  lawn,  lest  our  dirk  sba- 
dows  should  be  seen.  This  way  we  can  skirt  it  easily, 
and  that  will  bring  us  to  one  of  the  sides  o(  the 
house."  , .    ,  .   ,    ^  , 

His  companions  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

After  a  short  time  they  managed  to  make  a  ctmplete 
circuit  of  the  lawn.  .,    .    ,  «  i.i,,  „„^=  ^« 

They  paused,  as  Turpin  said,  before  one  of  the  ends  ot 
the  hou^  though  in  reality  it  was  what  is  called  a  sMo 

trout.  .  ..        , 

And  now  it  became  necessary  to  act  witb  caution,  lor, 
onlike  the  front  of  the  building,  two  windows  that  were 
here  were  illuminated.  ,  ,       .,      . 

One  wafl  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  other  in  an  upper 

Mhi  IM.— ButaS  Bbh. 


Fi-om  that  one  on  the  ground  floor  there  came  a  loleraW* 
amount  of  light,  and,  after  regarding  it  for  a  tow  moments, 

Turpin  said:  T^         ^  i  *  tv^ 

"  All  follow  me  as  quietly  as  you  can.    Do  not  let  trve 

sound  of  a  footfall  be  heard.     ^Vhen  we  reach  the  window, 

we  wiU  peep  in  ;  but  while  doing  so,  you  must  ba  careful 

not  to  allow  your  faces  to  be  seen." 
"  All  right,  captain — lead  the  way !" 
Turpin  took   hold  of  Maud's  hand  in  order  to  assist 

As  he  did  so,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was 

tTemoling  violently.  . 

Not  from  fear,  however,  but  from  exoJtemont  only 

It  was  the  very  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  found 

l>?rself  engaged  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  and  th'M»». 

fore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  produce  a  considSB^ 

able  effect  upon  her. 
1     She  was  all  eagerness  and  agitAticHfc 
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"Calm  yourself,  dear  Maud,"  said  Tnrpin,  in  a  low 
coiro.  ''  There  is  iio  damper  either  to  vou  or  to  me  ;  but 
yoa  led  strange,  no  douU." 

"  T  do — I  do  indeed  !" 

"Well,  cahu  yourself  as  well  us  you  are  able.  Hush  ! 
— not  another  word.  Kow  we  are  close  to  the  window  ; 
a  raoinent  more,  and  >."«  sliall  be  able  to  command  a  view 
of  the  interior." 

Then  the  window  having  been  gained,  Turpin  stopped. 

For  several  moments  the  little  party  stood  perfectly 
Btill,  gazing  with  extreme  curiosity  and  intorest  upon  CUp 
Ecene  which  ttiey  beheld. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXil. 

THE    IIIGHWAY31i;>-    BECOME   ACQUAniTICD    WITH    SOJIK    OF 
THE  DETAII^    OF  A  MOST  VILLANOUS  PLOT. 

Beatei>  at  a  table,  with  a  bottle  and  glasses  before  them, 
were  two  men,  in  all  probability  the  two  men  they  had 
seen  in  the  garden,  but  whether  they  were  or  not  was 
impossible  to  tell,  for  owing  to  the  darkness  they  had  not 
>)Lon  able  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  their  countonauccs. 

Now,  however,  their  countenances  wer.-  plainly  re- 
vealed by  ft  lamp  that  was  burning  on  tho  table  between 
them. 

Two  more  vLllanous-lookiiig  men  could  scarcely  have 
been  seen. 

One  was  younger  and  much  better  di-essed  than  his 
companion. 

By  his  attire,  indeed,  one  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
a  person  of  considerable  rank  and  importance. 

But  his  face  had  upon  it  no  traces  of  high  or  gentle 
bii'th. 

It  was  bloated  and  repulsive-looking  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree, as  if  he  had  indulged  in  every  species  of  vico  and 
debauchery. 

There  was  a  deep  frown  upon  his  face,  and  a  degree  of 
agitation  strongly  visible,  and  he  looked  threateningly  at 
his  associate. 

'J'liis  was  a  man  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  humanity. 

His  dress,  composed  of  rich  materials,  fitted  him  badly, 
or  as  though  he  had  not  the  grace  to  wear  it  properly, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  stained  as  though  strong  drink 
had  been  spilled  upon  it. 

The  two  men  were  speaking. 

At  first  the  listeners  were  unable  to  detect  a  single 
word. 

But  in  a  moment  afterwards  they  raised  their  voices  to 
a  higher  pitch,  and  then  they  heard  distinctly. 

The  younger  man  appeared  to  have  control  over  the 
other,  for  he  spoke  in  a  haughty  and  commanding  tone  of 
voice. 

"  I  tell  you  it  shall  be  done,  and  what's  more,  you  shall 
do  the  deed.  I  am  determined  upon  it,  and  will  aV  jxd  no 
fuiTher  trMliug !" 

He  brought  his  hand  down  with  considerable  violence 
lipon  the  table  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  "don't  make  eo  »»)uch 
fuss  about  it !     I  haven't  refused,  have  I  ?  ' 

"  No,  you  have  not  refused,  because  you  know  full  well 
you  dare  not,  but  you  have  shown  hesitation.  I  tell  you 
again  you  shall  do  it  at  once  !" 

The  other  looked  round  the  ap.a):/.ment  anxiously,  and 
then  answered : 

"  Hush,  hush — don't  speak  so  loud  1  Who  can  (£11  what 
cars  may  be  listening  to  us?" 

"Do  nc't  be  a  fool — there's  no  one  here  out  ourselves, 
at  least,  no  one  who  will  take  any  notice  of  a  disturb- 
ance." 

"But  it's  always  best  to  be  careful." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  don't  talk  to  me,  but  listen.  You 
know  my  motives  in  the  affair  quite  as  well  as  I  know 
them  myseh,  so  that  there  is  eo  need  for  any  reference  to 
be  made  to  them,  I  will  have  no  further  delay.  Will 
yoy  go  at  once  ?" 

"  1  will — I  am  ready  ;  but  how  shall  it  be  done  ?" 

"In  this  way;  pay  attention,  and  carry  out  all  my  in- 
Biructions  faithfully.  I  must  have  no  clumsy  work— all 
must  be  done  nea^  and  cleanly." 

While  spea'iviug,  the  man  fumbled  for  a  moment  iu  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  then  produced  a  small,  delicate,  and 
cagal&r  juetrument,  upon  wliicb  no!  only  the  highway- 


men outside,  but  his  csompanion,  looked  with  an  sstra- 
ordinary  amount  of  interest. 

In  shape,  then,  this  instrument  resembled  a  dagger,  but 
it  was  only  about  one-fourth  o^  the  size  that  such  weaponi 
were  usually  made. 

The  blade — if  such  it  may  be  termed — was  very 
slender — not  ilaf,  as  blades  usually  are,  but  round. 

Near  tho  hilt  it  was  almost  as  large  as  the  tip  of  a  man's 
little  finger,  and  from  that  it  iapereU  until  the  point  was 
as  fir  >  as  tho  point  of  a  needle. 

'i'his  blade  appeared  to  bo  highly  polished — so  highly 
89  to  look  as  though  it  was  transparent. 

The  hilt  »lso  was  formed  of  tho  same  material  as  the 
blade. 

All  this  our  friends  saw  while  the  stranger  held  it  in 
his  hand,  balancing  it  upon  his  fingers. 

"  Is  that  the  weapon  ?"  said  his  accomplice,  at  length. 
"  It  is.     You  never  saw  the  like,  I  am  convinced  of  that 
— take  it,  and  look  at  it ;   handle  it  gently,  for  it  is  vei-y 
fragile." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  looked  at  the  singular  dagger 
attentively. 

"  Why,  4's  glass  I"  ho  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is ;  blade,  hilt,  and  all  are  formed  of  the 
same  material." 

"  11  ow  strange — a  glass  dagger  !  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  before !" 

"  They  are  by  no  means  usual,  but  yet  they  have  been 
known  for  many  a  century  past.  That,  however,  is 
nothing  to  do  with  us.     Attend  to  me,  I  say  !" 

"  But  where  did  you  get  this  from  ?"  asked  the  man,  who 
looked  upon  the  weapon  with  a  great  amount  of  admira- 
tion. 

So,  too,  did  the  unseen  listeners  outside,  not  one  of 
whom  had  ever  heard  of  or  seen  a  ^^eapon  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

They  thouglit,  at  first  sight,  it  was  made  of  glass,  but 
dismissed  tho  idea  as  unlikely  in  the  extreme. 

"'>Vlien  you  are  ready,"  said  the  one  who  had  produced 
the  dagger,  "  I  will  show  you  how  to  use  that  little  instru- 
ment." 

He  was  replied  to  by  a  stare  of  inquiry. 
"  You  will  go  upstairs  ;  you  will  find  her  in  the  room 
above.  Tal;e  this  dagger ;  by  one  blow,  drive  it  deep  into 
her  heart,  then  give  the  handle  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the 
blade  will  break  off,  remaining  deoplj'  buried  in  her  body  ; 
there  will  be  a  spot  or  two  of  blood,  but  no  more." 

The  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  sat 
perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  slight 
shudder,  said : 

"  It's  a  frightful  instrument — take  it  back ;  I  would  rather 
make  use  of  something  else  !" 

"  No,  you  shall  not !  I  will  be  obeyed !  Eefuse  at  your 
peril  !" 

"  But — but-e— "  said  the  man,  and  be  moved  the  glass 
dagger  uneasily  in  his  hands. 

"  No  hesitation !  I  tell  you  I  have  made  ray  mind  up 
as  to  the  exact  course  to  be  pursued ;  there  will  be  no 
hitch  or  botch  in  the  affair ;  no  traces  of  violence  will  re- 
main. You  will  strike  the  one  blow,  and  then  I  in  a  few 
years  shall  succeed  to  tho  vast  properties  of  which  that 
child  is  the  heii'ess,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  off  all 
the  heavy  mortgages  I  have  upon  this  estate." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  man — "  I  know  all  that.  I  first 
prompted  you  to  the  idea — one  stroke,  and  all  is  v.'on." 

"Truly;  but  the  stroke  must  be  delivered  by  youi- 
self!" 

"  And  my  reward  ?" 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  your  reward  shall  be  most  ample 
— far,  far  indeed  beyond  your  utmost  and  most  sanguine 
e  J  p,^cf'&iion£." 

'i'vxma.  was  watching  the  speaker  narrowly,  and  ho 
fanclnJ  that  at  these  last  words  his  countenance  assumed 
9,  rurious  expression — one  that  boded  his  accomplice  no 
good. 

"  Are  you  ready  now  ?"  he  asked,  "  or  are  you  deter- 
mined to  lose  the  ojjportunity  ?  Tho  state  of  insensibility 
in  which  tue  girl  now  is  will  not  for  long  continue  ;  if  .she 
awakes  we  shall  have  no  end  of  trouble  and  distui'bance. 
If  you  strike  the  blew  now,  all  will  bo  done  with  scarcely 
any  trouble !" 

The  man  with  the  dagger  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 
There  waa    aa    air  of  resolution   percept  tbl:i  ia   hi* 
manner. 
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lie  was  lilce  cne  who  had  nerved  himself  to  do  soirso 
torrible  deed — a  deed  from  which  his  better  nature  re- 
volted, but  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  detemuaed  to 
perpetrate. 

"  lioware,"  said  the  other,  rising  also — "  Dewnre  how 
you  attempt  to  play  me  false!  When  you  have  sti-ack 
the  blow,  and  broken  c3  the  hilt  of  the  dagger,  let  me 
know." 

"And — and——"  said  the  man,  with  chattering  teeth, 

"  And  what?" 

"The  body!" 

"What  of  it?" 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"Do  with  it  ?     Why.  bury  it,  of  course." 

"  Here  ?' 

"Yes,  hero ;  that  is,  somewhere  in  the  grounds.  1  ha'/o 
fixed  my  eye  upon  a  spot  that  will  answer  our  purpose 
admirably.  The  soil  is  soft,  and  it  will  be  easy  enough 
to  dig  a  deep  grave ;  we  will  place  her  in  it,  till  ij\  the 
mould,  and  then  we  shall  be  rid  of  all  this  auxiety  and 
trouble." 

"  It  sounds  feasible,"  said  the  other — "  it  sounds  fea- 
sible, and  you  are  already  too  deeply  in  my  debt  for  me  to 
hesitate — it  must  be  doue !  This  and  this  alone,  is  the 
only  chance  I  have  of  recovering  the  large  amount  of 
money  I  have  lent  you  !" 

"It  is,"  was  the  reply.  "You  have  almost  as  de^sp  an 
interest  as  I  have,  tlicrefore  do  not  delay ;  and  when  you 
strike  home,  let  no  nervous  terror  make  your  arm  treiuble 
-*the  deed  must  be  done  by  oeo  blow,  and  one  blow 
■)nly !" 


CHAPTER  DCOXXXIII. 

DICK  TURPI>'  ENDEAVOURS  TO  SAVE  THE  TOUHC"  THIO,  FROM 
HER  TERRIBLE  FATE. 

Wrrii  these  words,  the  man  with  the  dagger  sidvanced  re- 
luctantly towards  the  door. 

No  sooner  did  Turpin  observe  him  make  this  move- 
ment than  he  drew  his  companions  aside,  and  said, 
hastily : 

"  At  all  risks,  this  horrible  crime  muat  be  pre- 
vented I" 

"But  how,"  said  Tom  King — "but  how?" 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Turpin.  "  Do  not  on  any 
account,  without  you  hear  my  signal,  presume  to  make 
any  dcmonstraticu  of  your  presence.  I  have  a  plan  of 
operations  already  arranged  in  my  brain ;  if  there  was 
the  time  I  would  explain  the  details  to  you,  but  there  is 
not ;  while  I  was  doing  so  the  chance  would  bo  lost,  so 
you  must  trust  to  me  entirely." 

"  Wo  are  content,  captain — we  are  quite  content !" 

"Then  be  still — pray  be  still !" 

Dick  grasped  Maud's  hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

He  did  not  say  another  word^  but  crept  stealthily 
forward. 

They  then  observed  what  they  had  not  previously 
noticed. 

This  was  a  large  tree  growing  by  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  sending  out  branches  in  all  directions. 

Some  boughs  were  only  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  Turpin  seized  one  easily,  and  with  *«treme 
agility  and  rapidity  mounted  the  tree. 

His  companions  stood  below  watching  all  his  move- 
men  ta  eagerly. 

One  large  branch  shot  out  almost  horizontally  from  the 
trunk,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  vei-andah,  or 
balcony,  that  ran  in  fi-out  of  the  windows  oa  tho  first 
floor. 

Along  this  branch  Turpin  crawled  hastily. 

It  bent  and  creaked  beneath  his  weight;  lut  .t  was 
strong  enough  to  sustain  him  without  making  any  sound 
of  an  alarming  character. 

He  dropped  upon  the  balcony  of  which  we  ftave 
spoken. 

Then,  crouching  down,  he  Jiastened  along  ii  to  the 
window  from  which  the  light  proceeded. 

It  was  immediately  over  the  one  in  which  the  two 
plotters  had  been  sitting,  and  that  fact,  coupled  witl  the 
fight  that  sti-eamed  forth  from  its  panes,  made  Dick  n?arly 
certain  that  it  was  the  one  in  which  the  girl  had  fe«6c 
placed. 

If  it  wM,  all  would  be  freU.  ^ 


Tho  plan  he  had  thought  of  would  enable  him  to  save 
her,  but  if  he  had  made  any  mist'  ke  in  this  pa.rticalar  it 
would  be  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  ha  alia  to  do 
so. 

By  this  time  he  fully  calculate,d  ta«  man  would 
have  l.een  able  to  ascend  the  stairs  ant]  enter  the 
room. 

Such  deeds  he  know  were  always  done  quickly. 

When  they  had  v/orked  themselves  up  to  »  ooriain 
point,  the  blow  was  struck  with  exi.reiae  suddjC' 
uess. 

Pajiting  and  ar.-xlous,  then,  he  pa-.:,sed  Lcf;;ie  the 
windrw,  and  before  lie  ventured  to  enter,  looked 
ill. 

Tho  light  which  ho  had  seen  came  only  from  a  firo  that 
was  burning  on  tbiS  hearth. 

When  ho  first  saw  it  the  blaze  was  leaping  up  towards 
tho  chimney. 

Now  there  was  little  more  than  a  dull  red  glow  of  burn- 
ing embers. 

He  pressed  his  face  close  against  the  glass,  and  placed 
his  hands  at  both  sides  of  his  temple?,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  belter  view  of  the  interior. 

He  saw  then  a  spacious,  old-fa.shi'^ned  apartment. 

It  was  well,  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time 
luxuriously,  furnished. 

Tho  most  noticeable  .article  of  furniture  was  a  bedstead, 
a  huge  affair  with  heavy  curtains  drawn  closely  all  round 
it,  and  with  huge  nodding  plumes  of  feathers  at  the  top, 
giving  to  the  whole  a  hearse-like  ac-pect. 

Of  the  girl  he  could  see  nothing. 

But  a  kind  of  instinct  seemed  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
lying  on  the  bed. 

lie  had  heard  that  she  was  insensible,  and  therefore 
tliat  would  bo  the  most  likely  place  for  her  to  bo 
put. 

Hastily,  then,  he  opened  tho  window,  and  stepped  into 
tho  chamber. 

He  listened. 

But  all  was  still. 

On  tiptoe,  he  strode  towards  tho  bed,  and  drew  aside 
the  curtains. 

A  slight  exclamation  of  satisfaction  aj-oao  to  his 
lips. 

Lying  there,  as  though  sho  had  simply  been  thrown 
down,  was  the  same  young  girl  he  had  seen  carried 
through  the  garden. 

He  could  tell  she  was  the  .same  by  her  small  white 
hands,  and  by  her  long  waving  tresses  of  golden  hair. 

Sho  was  either  in  a  deep  slumber  or  else  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

Dick  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  man  had  not  made 
his  appearance  before  then. 

Tho  reason,  however,  was  simple  enough,  as  he  after- 
wards learned. 

His  friends  had  looked  through  the  window  again,  r!i>1 
saw  that  the  mm'derer  in  inteutio'.i  had  turned  back  fro;ii 
tho  door,  and  demanded  another  draught  of  brandy. 

He  was  as  yet  scarcely  qualilied  for  tho  deed  ho  had  to 
do,  and  so  brutalised  hiiuself  by  additional  draughts  of  tho 
ficiy  stimulant. 

In  spite  of  the  impatience  of  tho  other,  ho  continued  to 
driulc  glass  after  glass,  but  no  perceptible  effect  was  pro- 
duced. 

Then  ho  found  himself  in  possos?ion  of  sufiisient 
courage,  and  again  turned  towards  tho  cioor. 

Dick  Turpin  heard  his  footsteps  ou  the  staii-s,  and,  con- 
fident that  now  no  time  must  bo  lost,  he  took  held  of  tho 
girl,  and  lifted  her  off  the  bed. 

It  was  his  original  intention  to  have  rushed  with  her 
on  to  the  balcony. 

But  now  it  was  too  late — in  another  moment  the  room 
would  be  entered. 

He  deposited  her  on  the  floor  by  the  sido  of  the  bed  in- 
stead, and  then,  with  great  rapidity,  anangod  the  bed- 
clothes in  such  a  fashion  that  by  tho  dim,  uncertain  light 
it  would  appear  as  though  some  one  was  really  lying 
there 

He  had  only  just  time  to  do  this  and  conceal  himself 
behind  the  curtains  wnen  ttie  door  opened. 

The  man  just  put  his  head  inside,  and  then  withdrew 
it 

in  a  low  voice,  Turpin  heard  him  calling  to  bia  cocs. 
panion. 
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"A  lights -a  light!"  he  said.  "I  must  have  a  light! 
It's  dark — quite  dark !" 

"  So  much  the  bettor,"  was  the  reply — "  you  v,-ill  uct 
see  her  face.  If  you  did,  it  might  tui'n  you  from  your 
purpose.  She  is  Ij'ing  on  the  bed.  You  cannot  iaii  to 
find  her.  Strike  one  heavy  blow,  and  aL'  will  bo  done. 
Remember  your  reward  !"  ' 

Apparently  convinced  by  what  his  companion  \:-\  '  just 
said,  the  man,  with  trembling  steps,  walked  a,,  r^>>5  the 
room  towards  the  bed. 

On  the  side  towai'ds  which  ho  walked  the  f;vri-.ira  ^rore 
closely  dra'ivu. 

So  intent  was  he  on  his  task — 8(>  duji.'--;--  ?■•  get  it 
quickly  over — that  he  did  not  notice  the  jijrk  i.'zjulow .(j( 
some  one  following  in  his  footsteps. 

But  Turpin  saw  him,  and  recognised  him  fee  the  man's 
accomplice. 

Silently  and  swiftly  he  stepped  across  the  rotm. 

What  might  be  his  purpose  could  only  be  guessed. 

Pf  rLaps  it  was  to  see  that  his  accomplice  performed 
the  deed  effectually,  and  that  no  nervousness  overtook 
him  at  the  last  moment. 

The  man  with  the  dagger  averted  his  he.**^  when  he 
drew  aside  the  curtains. 

He  put  out  his  left  hand. 

He  could  feel  a  mass  of  somethiDg  that  felt  like  doth- 
ing. 

^Vithout  stopping  to  make  any  further  exaniination,  he 
raised  his  arm,  and  brought  it  down  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

As  he  had  been  bidden,  he  jerked  his  wriit,  md  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger  came  away  in  his  hand. 

"  Done !"  he  gasped — "it  is  done !     All  is  over  i" 

Then  a  muffled  shriek  escaped  his  own  lips. 

He  started  upright,  and  turned  round,  with  his  counte- 
nance frightfully  distorted. 

lie  caught  sight  of  his  accomplice  standing  a  pace  or 
two  off,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with  a  mocking  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

He  tried  hard  to  shriek,  bat  he  could  not. 

He  looked  at  his  companion,  and  saw  that  he  was 
holding  the  hilt  of  another  glass  dagger  in  his  liand. 

He  knew  by  that  that  the  blade  had  found  a  sheath  in 
his  own  back. 

He  was  dying — surely  dying. 

"You  have  received  your  reward!"  said  the  other, 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  As  you  said,  truly  enough,  all 
is  over !  I  am  rid  in  the  same  moment  of  the  two  greatest 
obstacles  of  my  prosperity." 


CHAPTER  DCOXXXIV. 

TLIK     IWtSO     GIRL    IS     SAVED     FROM    HER   STOEH    H\    "iCX 
TURPIN. 

Gasping  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  the  man  remained 
glaring  upon  his  accomplice. 

Dick  Turpin  had  seen  this  man  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  other,  but  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  him  iK«,i  it 
was  his  intention  tio  commit  an  assassination. 

So  suddenly  was  it  done  that  ho  was  not  in  time  to  p-.v- 
vent  it — indeed,  considerisg  the  man's  character,  it  would 
have  been  almost  a  pity  if  he  had  done  so. 

After  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak,  the  mur- 
dered wretch  turned  half  round,  and  then  fell  with  a  crash 
upon  the  floor. 

"  It  is  done !"  said  the  other,  wlt,a  a  mocking  laugh. 
"Now,  then,  to  see  whether  the  blow  was  nnii?  a:i 
effectual  one.  If  she  has  perished,  all  will  be  vr^'i.  ;  r^n 
easily  dispose  of  the  two  bodies." 

Ue  dashed  asi.le  the  curtains  of  the  bed  as  he  spoka. 

At  the  same  moment  a  flash  of  light  came  froD»  *,he 
smouldering  fire,  and  this  showed  him  every'.,hing  v/ith 
great  distinctness. 

The  girl  was  not  there,  but  omy  a  "o^sp  <>5  clothing. 

A  terrible  ci-y  of  rage  and  fear  burst  from  Lis  lips. 

"  Villain !"  said  Dick,  as  he  stepped  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  revealed  himself  to  the  guQty  wretch. 
'  Your  plan  has  failed  I     The  girl  is  saved  !" 

"  And  you  have  done  it,  I  suppcwe  ?"  was  the  reply, 
and,  while  the  wus-ds  were  uttered.  Ihe  young  man  drew 
his  swoi-d  rapidly,  and  aimed  a  despei-alo  blow  at  the 
highwayuiau. 


But  Dick  Turpin's  blade  was  ready,  and  the  weapon* 
rang  together  with  a  clashing  sound. 

Whatever  might  have  been  that  oiWi'e  failing  and  defi- 
ciencies in  other  respects,  certainL?  Ci.'wstrdico  was  not 
one  of  ihem. 

He  attacked  Dick  Turpin  with  great fary  and  consider- 
a'.ilo  skill,  so  that  the  high'/^yman  had  much  ado  to  de- 
fend  himself. 

The  trampling  of  their  feet,  the  clashing  of  their  wea- 
pons,  and  tLe  cries  of  rage  and  vexation  to  which  Tur- 
pin's antagonist  gave  vent,  aroused  the  young  girl  from 
h'T  state  of  insensibility. 

:She  sprang  up  with  a  scream,  for  the  recollection  of 
w^iat  had  happened  to  her  was  strongly  before  her  mind, 
and  when  slie  saw  these  two  men  engaged  in  mortal 
strife,  her  terror  became  greater,  and  she  uttered  shriek 
upon  shriek. 

;     Seeing  the  girl  roused  the  man  into  a  state  of  perfect 
fury. 

Ho  redoubled  the  violence  of  his  attack,  for  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  his  antagonist,  and  to  slay  the 
girl  as  well. 

But  in  this  anticipation  he  was  disappointed. 

Seeing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  between 
tbem,  Dick  Turpin  did  not  hesitate  to  strike  a  blow  that 
should  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

Ho  saw  that  his  adversary  left  his  head  for  a  moment 
unguarded. 

Down  came  his  sword  upon  it  with  terrific  force. 

There  was  a  faint,  gurgling  cry,  a  few  staggering  steps, 
and  then  the  villain  fell  half  on  the  floor  and  half  on  the 
body  of  his  scarcely  less  villanous  companion. 

Hastily  sheathing  his  sword,  Dick  Turpin  hastened  to 
place  himself  by  the  girl's  side. 

"  Fear  nothing  now,"  he  said,  "  for  all  is  well.  The 
danger  that  has  menaced  you  ia  over.  You  know  mo 
not.  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  you,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
am  a  friend — my  actions  will  prove  such  to  j-ou.  Look 
— there  are  the  two  men  who  would  have  murdered 
you !" 

The  ^irl  shuddered,  and  her  face  turned  even  a  shade 
paler  than  it  had  been  before. 

"  And— and — you  have  killed  them  both  ?"  she  asked, 
tremblingly. 

"No,  not  both.  One  of  .,hem  kindly  saved  me  the 
trouble.  But  these  details  are  nothing  to  you — they  are 
unfit  for  your  ears." 

The  girl  looked  all  around  her,  and,  by  her  manner, 
Dick  concluded  that  she  recognised  the  apartment  she  was 
in. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  he  said,  "  you  know  where 
you  are?" 

"  I  do ;  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  believe  it." 

"But  it  is  true?" 

"Yes,  it  must  be  true,  because— ^=«"  and  her  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  wretch  who  lad  fsHsn  beneath  Turpin's 
sword. 

"  \Vhorc  are  you,  then.'" 

"  This  is  a  room  in  mj  ancle's  house,  and — and — that 
is  my  uncle." 

Slie  i;ointed  to  the  prostrate  form  while  she  spoke. 

"  Theii,"  said  Turpin,  with  a  smile,  "  you  have  to  thank 
me  for  ridding  you  of  a  very  disagreeable  and  disreput- 
able relation.  Do  you  know  what  his  intentions  wore 
with  rcgar<l  to  yourself  ?" 

"  I  do ;  I  can  guess  them.  I  have  always  feared 
him." 

"  And  how  came  you  in  his  power  ?" 

"  I  recei'>'ed  a  letter  that  1  believed  to  be  from — from — 
some  one  that  I  know." 

"  And  love  dearly,"  interrupted  Turpin,  ft9  he  noticed 
her  hesitation  anci  the  blushes  that  euffused  her 
cheeks. 

"As  the  Ibtter  requested,  I  slipped  out  without  anyone 
at  home  being  aware  of  my  absence.  Upon  reaching  the 
appointed  spot,  I  was  seized,  hurried  into  a  carriage,  and 
then  I  became  insensible." 

"  And  you  next  remember  finding  yourself  hero  f " 

"  Yes,  that  is  almost  the  next.  I  have  some  recollection 
of  feeling  myself  whirled  along  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
and  shrieking  out  aloud  for  aid ;  bat  whether  I  did  that 
or  not  is  almost  more  than  I  can  now  **ke  upon  my- 
self to  say." 

"Beyond  doubt  you  did,"  said  Turpin,  "fori  h««rd 
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foo.    But  hush  I    I  will  explain  all  presently.      There 
ire  my  friends." 

At  this  moment  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  made 
(heir  appeai'ance  on  Oie  balcony  catside  tUe  window. 
"  Are  you  safe,  C4pi/Aii»  •'""  they  cried.     "  L-  all  well  ?'* 
"  Yes,  all's  well  !" 

•♦We  stayed  away  as  long  as  we  could,  bee&uae  we  aid 
Qot  hear  your  signal ,-  at  last  we  grew  alarmed." 

''Both  wretches  I  believe  are  dead,"  returned  Turpin, 
"  or  if  they  are  not  it  matters  little.  1  am  quite  certain 
It  is  out  of  their  povt  ei  'to  do  much  more  mischief." 

"You  foiled  them  in  their  plot,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  do  not  linger  here,  we  will  hasten  away.* 

"Bight,  captain.  Docs  the  household  seem  alarmed  !a 
any  way?" 

"No;  it  seems  as  though  the  place  "i^as  quite  ae- 
fltrted." 

"  Good,  then  we  need  not  huiTy  ourselvea." 

"Which  way  will  you  descend?" 

"  By  the  balcony  again,  I  think ;  the  distance  to  the 
ground  is  but  trifling,  and  it  would  be  better  than  running 
the  risk  of  descending  the  staircase." 

While  jpeakir.g,  Dick  Turpin  advanced  towards  the 
window. 

He  supported  the  young  girl's  stops  with  his  ana. 

She  was  weak,  and  trembled  excessively. 

But  Dick  had  shown  himself  such  a  true  friend  and 
protector,  that  she  clung  to  him  with  every  confidence. 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  lowering  her  from  the 
balcony,  but  not  much. 

Turpin  raised  her  in  his  arms,  lifted  her  over  the  iron 
railing,  and  then  bending  over,  held  her  down  at  the  full 
length  of  his  arms,  so  that  she  was  able  to  drop  to  ths 
ground. 

In  another  moment  he  and  his  companions  were  stand- 
ing by  her  side. 

Maud  was  there  anxiously  expecting  them. 

She  welcomed  the  young  girl  affectionately. 

"Come,"  said  Turpin,  "follow  me  to  the  Utile  door  in 
the  garden  wall ;  we  shall  then  be  close  to  our  horses  in 
case  there  should  be  auy  necessity  for  instant  flight ;  it 
would  be  much  better  to  hold  a  consulLition  there  than 
here." 

Claude  and  Tom  King  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
accordingly  the  whole  party  hastened  to  the  spot  that  had 
been  mentioned  by  their  leader. 

In  a  few  words  Dick  then  related  to  his  comrades  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  room  above.  , 

But  what  they  heard  only  served  to  increase  their 
cariosity  and  interest,  for  a  thousand  questions  suggested 
themselves  to  their  minds. 

These  questions  no  doubt  could  all  bo  answered  by  the 
young  girl  whom  they  had  befriended. 

But  they  shrank  from  putting  them. 

She  was  growing  calmer  now,  and  was  much  rojciced 
to  meet  with  one  of  her  own  sex  under  such  trying  oir- 
camstances,  and  after  waiting  a  moment  or  two,  Dick 
Turpin  ventured  to  address  hex-. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXV. 

DICK  TUKPIN  RESOLVES  NOT  TO  DO  HIS  OOOO  WORK  BT 

HALVES. 

'•  Who  you  arc,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  idea.  Chance  alone 
■lade  me  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you  were  in  great 
personal  danger,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
step  forward  and  do  what  I  could  on  your  bshalf." 

'•  My  best  thanks  are  your  duo,"  replied  the  young  girl. 
"I  do  thank  you  vei-y,  very  much  1  v/is'a  I  could  ex- 
press the  amount  of  gratitude  that  1  feel !" 

"  I  am  not,  however,  disjiosod  to  do  my  work  Tjy 
halves,"  continued  Turpin,  .vitliout  taking  auy  notice  of 
this  last  speech ;  "  if,  then,  you  will  tell  me  where  you 
want  to  go  to  be  in  safer?,  I  will  take  you,  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  you  should  remain  here." 

"  I  wish  to  go  home,"  v/as  the  reply.  "  This  will  be 
a  bitter  lesson  for  me.  Never  again  will  I  quit  my  father's 
house  in  a  clandestine  manner  I" 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?" 

"In  London." 

"  In  what  portion  of  it  ?" 

*  la  Piccadilly,  Mj  father,  Colonel  Walton,  Uvea  there —  ^ , 


that  is,  when  he  is  in  town,  as  he  happens  to  be  at  the  pre- 
sent time." 

"  He  is  no  doubt  suffering  grea^^  anxiety  and  suspense 
on  account  of  your  absence." 

"Ob,  sir,  he  is,  no  doubt— no  doaU  be  is,  I  know  h« 
will  be  frantic  with  grief  when  he  discovers  my  absence 
Let  ine  go  to  him — let  me  go !" 

"  But  you  must  understand,  miss,  that  it  is  not  possibl* 
for  you  to  go  alone." 

"Do  not  call  me  miss,  it  does  not  seem  as  tnough  w»» 
were  friends;  call  me  Florence— my  father  calls  me  Floy." 

"  Then.  Florence,  I  will  see  that  you  reach  home  safely 
and  unhurt;  but,  first  of  all,  I  must  hold  some  brief  con- 
sultation with  my  companions  hero,  and  arrange  our 
future  proceedings." 

Florence  shrank  back,  for  she  could  tell  by  Turpin's 
manner  that  he  did  not  wish  that  she  should  overhear  th^ 
conference. 

Maud  placed  herself  by  her  side. 

"  My  comrades,"  said  Dick,  "  I  consider  I  have  a  pla)** 
and  simple  duty  before  me,  and  I  shall  perform  it." 

"  What  is  it,  captain  ?" 

''  To  take  that  young  girl  home — to  place  her  safely 
in  her  parent's  arras.  It  will  be  a  good  deed  done,  and  it 
will  be  one  that  I  pball  always  be  able  to  reflect  upon 
with  pleasure." 

"But the  danger,  captain — the  danger!" 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  great,  no  greater  than  I  run 
every  hour  of  my  lilr,  that  is,  if  you  will  only  pay  atten- 
tion to  my  directions." 

"  You  may  depend  we  sh&ll  do  that  What  is  it  yon 
propose  ?" 

'I  Simply  this  :  I  will  leava  you  here  in  charge  of  Maud ; 
wait  about  here  somewhere  as  near  this  spot  as  you  can. 
I  ask  this  because  I  wish  Si'«teen-Striug  Jack  to  rejoin  us, 
and  he  is  more  likely  to  appear  here  than  anywhere 
else." 

"Very  good,  captain;  but  suppose  he  should  not 
come  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  when  you  find  it  growing  towards  morn- 
ing, you  must  seek  out  th©  best  place  of  refuge  you  can 
find." 

"  We  will  do  that,  captain ;  there  is  no  particular  diffi- 
culty about  if 

"  I  think  not." 

"  But  if  you  should  not  return  yourself  ?" 

"  I  thyik  it  hardly  worth  while  to  take  that  inio  your 
calculations.  Depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  back  here  at  this 
spot  many  hours  before  daybreak." 

"  But  still,  captain,  should  you  not,  how  shall  we  find 
you  then  ?" 

Turpin  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  best  to  make  this  arrangement  in  case  of  acci- 
dents," he  said.  "  If  I  am  not  here  in  an  hour  before  day- 
break, do  not  wait  for  me  ;  I  will  come  here  to-morrow 
night,  and  you  must  be  here  too." 

"  Very  well,  that  understanding  is  quite  sufficient." 

"  And  you  are  quite  willing  that  I  should  go  ?" 

"Yes,  quite;  the  young  girl  cannot  possibly  go  alone, 
and  as  you  have  had  the  adventure  all  through,  you  may 
as  well  complete  it." 

Dick  Turpin  turned  away,  pleased  enough  to  think  thai 
his  companions  approved  of  his  intention. 

But  there  was  Maud — would  she  bo  content  with  this 
arrangement  ? 

He  drew  her  on  one  side,  and  spoke  to  her  for  a  few 
moments  earnestly  and  energetically. 

If  she  did  not  accede  to  his  request  she  did  not  refuse 

"Now,  Florence,"  said  Dick,  "in  a  very  short  time  from 
the  pi'esent  moment  you  shall  be  safe  beneath  your  father's 
roof." 

"  Oh,  sir,  thank  you  for  those  words—i  shall  indeed  be 
under  deep  obligation  to  you !" 

"No,  no — a'l  that  I  do  is  performed  willingly  and 
gladly.     Come  I" 

llo  uufasteD«sd  Black  Bess  from  the  tree  to  which  sho 
had  been  secu/ed,  pml  mounting,  placed  the  young  girl 
ou  the  saddle  before  him. 

"  Can  you  .dde  ?"  he  said. 

"Ob  y?s! 

"Th»^u  y  .u  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever :  dirg 
tighily  to  D.e,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Dick  wa-ed  his  hat  in  token  of  farewail!  to  his  comk 
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panione,  and  then  started  oil  at  a  rapid  rate  alon 
road. 

"  That  mau  with  whom  I  fought,"  said  Turpin,  pre- 
Bently ;  "  w.os  he  j  jnr  uncle  ?" 


"  Yea,  my  uncle,  Ueorgs  Walton,  my  father's  youngost    wo  come  to  the  right  house,  tell  nie  and  I  wiu  stop." 


Then  she  answered : 

"  Oh !  you  are  a  long  way  from  it — it  lies  muuh  neare? 
to  Leicester  Fields." 

'Good,"  said  Turpin.     "I  will  go  gettl;',  and  when 


brother," 

"I  see;  that's  how  it  is  ttiat  he  appeared  only  snnH  a 
few  years  older  than  yourself." 

"  My  father  has  always  told  me  that  fee  was  a  very  bad 
young  man.  He  indulged  in  every  vice,  choso  his  com- 
panions among  the  worst  and  lowest  in  the  Jsiv3,  ajid 
passed  his  days  in  riotous  extravagance." 

"Ho  had  that  appearance,"  said  Bick  Turpiii,  who  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  all  the  young  girl  said,  for  he 
fully  expected  that  lie  would  be  made  acquainted  with  r 
little  family  history  that  would  clear  up  many  points 
about  which  he  was  in  doubt,  and  which  to  him  appeared 
mysterious. 

'•I  have  heard  also  that  he  squandered  the  whole  of  the 
large  fortune  that  had  beeu  left  him,  and  not  only  tiiat, 
butgotdeeply  in  debt,  so  thatevery|article  that  he  possessed 
was  mortgaged  to  its  utmost  value ;  he  was  consequently 
the  poorest  of  the  poor :  he  had  nothing,  and  was  so  doeply 
in  debt  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  extricate 
himself." 

"And  your  father,"  said  Dick — "is  he  wealthy  ?" 
"  I  believe  so — very.     Wo  have  a   large  mansion   here 
^  London,  and  several  i-esidences  in  the  couutry." 

"And  I  suppose  in  the  event  of  your  father's  death  the 
whole  of  that  property  would  be  yours  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  girl,  surprised  and  half  alarmed 
at  the  question.  "  1  have  heard  him  say  that  everything  ho 
possessed  belonged  to  me." 

"  Exactly  ;  but  if  you  were  not  in  eiis'  ;!■■=■  ^-h^  t-v,v1^ 
be  his  heir  then  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you."  ■ 
"Have  you  a  brother  ?" 
"  No." 

"  N"or  a  sister,  nor  anv  close  relation  .*"' 
"  No,  not  one ;  my  Undo  George  is  cj-  7  Eearc?t   rr-iLi- 
tive." 

"  Then  to  him  would  the  property  have  belonged  I 
can  understand  his  cohduct  now.  You  have  indeed  had 
a  n.orrow  escape  of  your  life  to-night,  for  your  uncle  had 
everything  to  gain  by  your  destruction !" 

"  I  always  feared  him — always  dreaded  him  I"  ^»g  the 
shuddering  response.  "  It  always  seemed  to  me  as  though 
there  was  murder  in  his  eyes  when  ho  looked  upon  me ;  I 
have  said  so  to  my  father  more  than  once,  but  he  h;i3 
always  sternly  reproved  mo  for  so  doing." 

"  You  will  not  be  aliiimed  now,"  said  Dick,  "  because 
you  are  in  safety  ;  but  I  ought  to  toll  you  that  yom-  uncle 
had  you  carried  off  and  taken  to  that  house  in  order  that 
he  might  murder  you  :  he  had  arranged  everything,  and 
but  for  my  accidental  presence  you  would  have"  been 
thi-ov.'u  into  a  hole  iu  his  garden  !  Your  disappearance 
would  have  been  a  total  mystery.  The  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  against  it  being  discovered  that  your 
uncle  was  the  murderer,  for  he  took  the  precaution  to  plev 
the  only  accomplice  he  appeared  to  have  in  the  KS:'z.'' 

"  Hoi-rible,"  said  the  girl,  trembling — "honillcl  Bo 
not  talk  to  me  again  about  it— *he  thought  is  too  dreadful 
for  me  to  bear !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Dick.  "  But^  now  you 
knov  the  worst  I  will  increase  my  speed,  for  1  am  sure 
you  must  be  all  impatience.  Now,  Bess — forward,  lass  ! 
Quick — quick !" 

Hearing  these  words.  Black  Bess  changed  her  pace  ^rom 
a  trot  10  a  rapid  gallop. 

She  bounded  over  the  road  at  a  surprising  Speed,  and 
when  Dick  Tm-pin  again  drew  rein  it  was  in  the  vv'ost.ern 
portion  of  Piccadilly — not  then,  as  now,  a  busy,  populous 
etrect,  but  a  country  road  far  out  of  the  city,  and  only 
dotted  here  and  there  with  genllcmon's  residences. 


CHAPTER  DCGXXXVI. 

t>lCli  TUKriN  ACCEPTS  THE  HOSPrriLlTr  OF  COIXNEi, 
WALTON. 

"  Now,  Florence,"  said  Dick,  in  s  kind  voico,  "  this  id 
Piccadilly ;  can  you  tell  m©  wtich  is  you?  father's 
house?" 

She  looked  around  her  for  %  moment  or  two,  as  though 
Stable  to  rec-ognise  the  diScront  buildings. 


Dick  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  i^o  farther  to 
the  westward — that  is,  into  the  open  country. 

But  he  could  not  give  up  after  going  so  far  with  his 
enterprise,  aad  so,  although  it  was  reluctantly,  ho  turned 
B»ack  Bess  round,  and  proceeded  iu  the  direction  of  tiic 
city. 

Florence  looked  upon  both  sides  r>s  they  wont,  u:iiil 
presently  she  exclaimed : 

"  There,  that  is  the  house — the  w'alte  one  with  the 
verandah  in  front." 

"  I  see  it,"  was  Dick's  reply. 

•-'Yea  must  etop  at  tho  lodge  gato  j  l.Nompson  is  there, 
ana  ne  will  admit  us." 

Dick  paused  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  tULTi  he  said : 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  1  nava  brought  you  in  safety  to 
your  father's  door  ;  you  have  on>y  to  ring  the  bell  and  you 
will  be  admitted,  therefore  you  can  bo  uo  longer  in  danger. 
1  will  say  farewell  to  you  on  this  spot,  and  you  can  enter 
alone." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  young  girl,  seizuig  his  hand  tiglitly — 
"I  cuLiot  indeed  permit  you  to  leave  thus!  You  must 
come  in,  you  must  see  my  father,  and  receive  his  thanks 
for  the  service  you  have  done  me  this  night !" 

"No,  uo,"  said  Turpin — "I  cannot!" 

"  But  what  is  your  reason  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  for  it ;  let  it  be  sufficient  if  I  plead 
buisness — urgent  business — as  my  excuse.  There,  there- 
say  no  more.     Bing  the  bell  and  I  will  depart." 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  you  should  leave  mo  thu6, 
and  I  am  sure  my  father  will  be  angry  with  me  for  not 
detaining  you ;  but  if  you  raxist  go,  you  must — I  can't  pre- 
vent you." 

"What's  all  this — what's  all  this[?"  said  a  voice. 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Bless  my  life,  is  that  you, 
Floy  ?    And  you,  sir — who  are  you?" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  an  elderly  man,  with 
white  hair,  who  suddenly  opened  the  lodgo  gates  and 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 

With  a  shriek  of  delight,  Florence  exclaimed: 

"  Yes — yes,  dear  father,  I  am  here — your  own  daughter 
Floy !  I  have  beeu  in  such  peril  and  such  danger,  and 
this  gentleman  has  saved  me  from  all,  and  brougiit  mo 
here,  and  yet  he  refuses  to  enter  to  receive  your 
thanks !" 

"Danger — danger?  Bless  my  hoart,  what  can  have 
happened?  Here  have  I,  a  soldier,  been  terrified  almost 
to  death  by  your  absence !  But  como  in — come  in  at 
once!  And  you,  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  Turpin,  "if 
j'ou  refuse  my  daughter's  appeal  you  must  not  refuse 
mine." 

"  Sir,"  said  Dic'.r,  "  I  have  saved  your  daughter,  as  slie 
says  truly,  from  much  peril — what  that  peril  was  she  can 
tell  you  as  well  as  I  can;  but  I  don't  wish  to  remain,  and 
you  would  confer  an  obligation  upon  me  if  you  would  say 
lai-ewcl!,  and  allow  me  to  depart." 

But  Florence  maintained  her  hold  upon  his  hand,  and 
now  she  cried : 

"Don't  take  his  refusal,  father — don't  take  his  refusal ! 
I  can't  tell  you  what  has  happened — uo,  not  half  so  well 
as  he  can !" 

Dick  Turpin  was  most  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  yet  he 
could  not  exactly  tell  how  he  could  taice  his  departure 
without  appearing  rude  and  chmlish  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

But  at  this  moment  the  beat  of  Lorsc-s'  feet  upon  tt? 
road  some  distance  off,  reached  his  attentive  ears. 

It  induced  him  to  change  his  determination. 

They  might  be  police  officers  who  were  approaching, 
and  the  old  colonel  might  keep  him  there,  pressing  him 
to  (inter,  until  they  rode  up. 

Then  his  position  would  be  far  from  pleasant. 

He  appeared,  therefore,  to  yield  t(?  *heh'  solicitations, 
and  he  said : 

"  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  rsi'ssa  samlk  urgent  re- 
quests.    I  will  enter,  but  I  cannot  stay  long." 

"That's  i-ight!"  said  Floreacs.  "Oh,  father,  I  am  so 
glad!" 

Turpin  dismounted,  and  led  Black  Bess  through  tlu 
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'A'hompaoD,  the  lodge-keoper,   wa*  tfeer®,  *nd  close-J 

"  Leave  your  Lorso,  sir,"  said  the  colonel.  Thompson 
will  take  charge  of  it.  It  will  ba  qtute  safe  in  bis 
bauds." 

Dick  hesitete'5  et  first,  and  thoL\,  Cdi-ning  round,  ho 
said: 

"Just  walk  her  up  and  down  for  a  few  miullt^.  Dor/t 
place  her  iu  the  stable.  I  shall  soon  return,  aud  shall 
want  to  set  off  without  delay.'' 

The  man  touched  his  cap,  and  the  coloael  and  his 
daughter  hurried  him  towards  the  house. 

As  he  draw  near  to  it,  he  observed  with  pleasure  its 
beautiful  and  tasteful  appearance. 

The  servants,  u-itil  they  saw  their  young  mistress,  all 
loolced  anxious  and  alarmed. 

But  their  couuteuauces  changed  like  magic  as  soon  as 
they  caught  sight  of  her. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  colonel — "  this  way !  Come 
into  this  room,  and  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

He  entered  a  sumptuously-furnished  apartment  as  he 
spoke. 

Dick  followed  in  his  steps. 

Ho  was  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  conde- 
scension by  the  colonel. 

At  his  request,  he  seated  himself  in  a  largo  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  while  the  colonel  occupied  another. 

Florence  sank  down  upon  her  knees  on  the  hearth,  and 
clasped  her  hands  rouud  her  father's  arm,  looking  up  into 
his  countenance  with  a  trustful,  hoping  expression. 

But  tears  were  nevertheless  visible  in  her  eyes,  and 
6he  was  greatly  agitated,  for  she  could  not  forget  the  ter- 
rible events  of  the  night. 

Florence  produced  a  letter,  which  she  handed  to  her 
father. 

"I  received  that,"  she  said,  "and,  like  a  Rilfu.1,  dis- 
obedient gtrl  as  I  am,  acceded  to  the  request  ecutaiaed 
in  it." 

"Why — why,"  said  the  colonel,  knitting  his  bro^i 
angrily,  "  this  is  from  Frank !" 

"No,  no,  dear  father — not  from  Frank!  It's  a  forgery 
— a  base  forgery !  It  purports  only  to  come  from  him, 
and  it  was  written  in  order  to  deceive  me." 

But  the  colonel  did  not  seem  at  all  convinced  of  this 
until  Turpin  began  to  speak. 

Then  he  listened  with  mingled  horror  and  wonder  to 
the  narrative  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

He  drew  his  daughter  clo.ser  and  closer  to  him,  aud 
trembled  like  a  leaf  when  mad»  aware  of  the  terrible 
position  she  had  been  in. 

"And  you  have  rescued  her?"  he  said  —  "you  —  a 
stranger  ?  How  aud  in  what  way  can  I  repay  you  for 
what  you  have  done  ?" 

"  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  considered  an  obligatiou,"  re- 
turned Turpin,  "nor  do  I  wish  to  be  repaid  for  it." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  rising  to  his  feet,  and 
shaldng  Dick  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  no  matter  who  and 
what  you  are,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  a  man !  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  pay  a  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that 
your  conduct  has  indeed  been  r><)ble  in  the  extreme  !  I 
admire  you,  sir — I  respect  you  i' 

Turpin  smiled  strangely  and  somewhat  sadly  while  the 
jolonel  thus  spoke. 

The  reader  can  perhaps  guess  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts. 

"Your  daughter,"  he  said,  "has  never  once  inquired 
who  or  what  t  am,  and  I  have  not  thrust  the  knowledge 
upon  her.  It  is  my  wish  that  I  should  remain  unknown  ; 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  depart  quietly  and  in  peace, 
I  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  favour  that  you  can  grant." 

"But  this  is  most  mysterious — most  inexplicable!  1 
will  not  press  you  too  closely  for  an  answer,  and  yet — yet 
1  would  fain  knjw  who  you  are." 

"  Hark !"  said  Turpin,  his  manner  changv^ig  suddenly. 
"What  was  that? — did  you  hear  it?" 

A  loud  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  OQter  door  «  tHe 
mansion  made  itself  heard. 

Dick  Turpin  rrossed  tho  joom  J^ghtly  to  the  window, 
and  opened  it. 

It  fell  back  before  his  toucfl,  lor  it  opened  on  to  the 
verandah  we  have  meniioned. 

Breathless  with  surprise,  and  anticipating  they  knew 
not  what,  the  co!ouel  aud  his  daugfhter  followed  him 


Dick  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper — "listen!" 

■'Open!"  said  a  voice,  in  loud,  gruff  '■.ones— " opon— • 
open,  in  tho  name  of  his  Majesty  the  King  I" 

"  Bless  my  heart !"  ejaculated  the  colonel.  "  What  does 
that  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,"  replied  Turpin,  "  thai  they  are  ofBoors  of 
polica" 

"  Officers  of  polico  ?" 

"Yes,  and  they  are  io  search  cf  ma." 

"Of  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Bat  who  &ii  you,  ."•hen? — why  ghc.n.-d  thoy  seek 
you  ?' 

"I  will  tell  you  now,"  said  Turp:n — "yoa  shall  have  the 
kaowhidge  I  withheld  until  a  moment  back.  You  will 
shortly  hoar  it  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  would 
sooner  that  you  heara  it  from  my  lips  than  another's. 
You  have  judged  me  by  my  actions,  so  ha.s  your  daughter. 
Prom  what  you  personally  know,  you  both  have  a  good 
opinion  of  me — at  least,  you  have  said  as  much." 

"  We  have — we  have,"  was  the  reply,  "and  fully  mean 

"  Then  let  me  ask  you  to  dismiss  irom  your  minds  all 
that  you  may  have  previously  heard  from  any  other  source. 
Take  no  notice  of  it — judge  me  as  you  find  me." 

"  We  will ;  but  who  are  you  ? — what  is  your  name  ?" 
"  I  am  Dick  Turpin,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  highway- 
man 1" 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXVII. 

THE    POUCE    OFFICERS     DRIVE    DICK    TURPIN    FROM  TllS 

COLO>fEL.'S  SLVNSIOX. 

Florence  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  tho  colonel  stag- 
gei'ed  back  several  paces. 

"  Impossible,"  he  said — "  impossible  I" 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  returned  Dick,  "  that  it  is  possible, 
for  it  is  tho  fact ;  and,  as  a  return  for  the  service  I  havi> 
rendered  you  to-night,  I  would  wish  you,  when  you  speak 
of  me,  to  speak  of  me  as  you  have  found  me.    Farewell !" 

."  Stop — stop— stop,  I  say  !" 

""  I  can't — my  life  depends  upon  my  speed  !" 

"But — but, "'said  the  colonel,  a  little  bewildered,  "how 
on  earth  could  the  officers  have  discovered  that  you  were 
in  this  bouse?" 

"Thac  is  more  than  I  care  to  know,"  was  the  reply. 
"  My  course  is  plain  before  me — I  must  escape  I" 

"  Escape  ?" 

"Yes,  yes — that's  it!  Once  more  farewell — without, 
indeed,  you  can  hide  me  securely  somewhere.  But  no— 1 
will  not  ask  you  to  do  that." 

"But  I  will— I  will!" 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Dick,  as  he  sprang  over  the  railing 
of  the  verandah. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  door  of  the  room  was 
dashed  violently  open,  and  a  party  of  police  oificers 
rushed  in. 

"  Seize  liim !"  they  cried — "  seize  him !" 

But  they  were  too  late — tho  highwayman  had  gone. 

"Through  the  window  !"  cried  one  of  tho  oCBcere — "  ha 
has  jumped  through  the  v/indow.  Bo  quick— we  shall  have 
him  yet!  Confound  it,  what  a  pity  it  is  there  were  not  a 
few  more  of  us!" 

The  officer  rushed  on  to  the  balcony,  and  seeing  that 
the  ground  was  not  far  below,  ho  Jryaped  down  without 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

But  Dick  Turpin  had  got  tho  ciart. 

IIo  ran  down  tho  gravel  avenue  as  a  man  only  can  ran 
when  he  knows  that  life  and  liberty  depend  on  his  exer- 
tions. 

loere  was  a  terrible    di-ead  and    oppr^'^sion  at  hia 

heart. 

Would  he  be  able  to  regain  possessior,  of  his  steed,  or 
had  the  officers  taken  the  precaution  t-'j  wipture  his  mare 
before  attempting  to  capture  him  ? 

In  another  instant  the  lodge -gats  wsas  ffained. 

Dick  stopped  and  looked  about  hiro  despairingly. 

No  traces  of  the  gatekeeper  or  Black  Bess  could  !>< 
seen.  . 

"  Thompson— Thompson !"  he  cried,  remembenr./;  tris 
man's  name--"  Thompson  !" 

"  Hero,  eir,"  said  a  voice,  and  immediately  ett6r?arl» 
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the  old  man  emerged  from  the  treea,  leading  Black  Bess 
by  the  bridle. 

This  unexpected  event  unnerved  Turpin  more  than  the 
greatest  danger  could  have  done. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  hid  steed  was  lost  to  him 
for  ever. 

" Be  quick !"  he  cried,  recovering  himself— -open  the 
gate !    Quick — quick^-on  your  life,  be  quick !" 

"All  right,  sir,"  Tvaa  the  reply.  "Tknew  you  at  the 
gate,  and  that's  why  I  kept  your  mare  out  of  tho  way  of 
the  police  officers." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  is  trae,"  replied  Thompson,  es  ho 
huiTied  open  the  gate.  "Now  fly,  captain,  and  good  Inck 
to  you!  I  heard  what  a  service  you  had  rendered 
Miss  Florence,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  me  willing 
to  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you." 

"  Take  that,  then,"  said  Tui-pin,  "as  a  rewai-d  for  your 
trouble." 

He  flung  a  heavy  purse  upon  the  ground  as  he  spoke, 
and  then,  giving  Black  Bess  the  rein,  dashed  through  the 
gateway. 

But  he  heard  loud  shouts  and  cries  in  the  rear,  but,  so 
far  from  being  alarmed  ho  laughed  lightly  as  he  said: 

"  I  have  done  one  good  deed  to-night,  and  I  feel  all  the 
happier  for  it.  Surely  that  will  be  something  in  my 
favour,  for  if  I  had  not  been  what  I  am  the  girl  must  have 
surely  perished." 

The  pursuit  of  the  police  ofiicers  gave  Dick  Turpin  no 
sort  of  concern  whatever. 

He  just  allowed  the  reius  to  fall  loosely  on  the  neck  of 
Elack  Bess,  and  away  the  gallant  creature  flew  at  a  speed 
he  was  quite  sure  no  other  horse  could  accomplisli,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  overtaken. 

Gradually,  however,  he  slackened  iier  pace,  and  having 
gained  the  open  country,  paused  to  listen. 

From  the  rear  not  a  sound  reached  knn,  however,  and 
at  a  gentle  trot  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  perform  tlif  re- 
mainder of  her  journey. 

Altogether,  he  had  not  been  absent  very  long,  aad, 
therefore,  he  felt  little  doubt  about  being  able  to  rejoin 
his  Companions. 

It  wanted  considerably  more  than  an  hour  before  day- 
break would  come. 

At  last  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage  in  which 
Tom  Davis  had  dwelt ;  and  now  he  rode  forward  witli 
even  more  caution  than  before,  for  he  expected  every  in- 
stant to  meet  with  his  companions. 

Ho  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  them,  how- 
ever,  and  at  last  reached  tho  little  gate  in  the  gar^ 
wall. 

Here  he  paused,  and  uttered  a  signal  witrt»  ^rljich  ho 
knew  his  companions  would  be  familiar. 

It  was  responded  to  in  a  moment,  ^d  looking  up  he 
?aw  his  companions  approaehinjc  trom  the  direction  of 
Highgate. 

"So  you  r.re  safo  Wk!"  they  exclaimed,  joyfially. 
'You  have  mad«»  ^-ivellous  speed." 

"  And  ye*  I  ua-ve  done  much." 

"Ar  you  unhurt ?"  asked  Maud — "are  yon  sure  you 
•'^  nnhurt  ?" 

"Not  even  scratched,"  was  the  reply.  "By  some 
raeans  or  other,  a  few  officers  tracked  me,  but  I  escaped 
them  with  ease.  Now  tell  me— have  you  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  ?" 

"Nothing  at  present,  captain." 

"  We  must  not  quit  this  road,  then,  at  present ;  we 
must  wait  in  patience  until  he  returns." 

"But  supposing  that  he  should  not  come?" 

"Why,  then  we  must  depart,  conceal  ourselves,  and 
;hen  return  to-morrow  night." 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  spiircd  tho  necessitv  of  doing 
that." 

"^o  do  I — so  do  I !~ 

"  hark — hark  I    What  Ti  „uat  coming  >" 

The  so«nd  of  a  horse's  feet  at  this  momert  reached  the 
ears  of  all. 

Some  one  was  approaching,  though  very  slo.'vly. 

Dick  listened  to  tb«  sound  for  sonae  time,  anti  then  hw 
6aid: 

"  I  wonder  who  is  coming  ?  £e  he  who  he  may,  his 
horse  is  quite  lame.  Listen  how  he  puts  his  feet  to  the 
ground." 

"  Tea,  he  is  lame,  sure  enoogh,"  said  Tom  King.    "  I 


should  not  wonoer  if  it  is  Sixteen-String  Js«k.  It  is 
Tery  likely,  considering  the  pace  he  was  going  at.  1 
only  hope  that  he  has  thrown  the  officers  off  his 
track !" 

They  all  drew  close  to  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  so  as 
to  get  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  waited 
anxJously  and  impatiently  for  the  approa<jhiDg  horseman 
to  come  nearer. 

At  the  slowest  possible  walk  he  came  on. 

A  long  time — it  seemed  to  the  highwaymen  a  full  hour 
— elapsed,  and  then  the  rider  came  in  sight. 

They  strained  their  eyes,  endeavouring  to  recognise 
■faim,  and  presently  Dfck  said  : 

•'  It  is  welL    It  is  Jack — I  am  sure  of  it." 

He  uttered  the  signal  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  responded  to  at  once,  showing  that  he  was  quite 
right. 

Tb.o  whole  of  the  party  now  emerged  fx-om  their  place 
of  coLiioalment,  and  hastened  towards  their  companion. 

"Is  it  really  you,  Jack?"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "How 
comes  it  you  are  here?  I  began  to  think  we  should 
never  meet  again !" 

"Ah !  captain,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  a  faint  voice — 
"  I  have  found  you  at  last !  I  can  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  want,  and  I  am  content !" 

"Why,  Jack,  my  friend,  what  ails  you? — what  ails 
you  ? — are  you  wounded  ?" 

^  I  am — I  am !" 

Sixteen-String  Jack  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  then,  for 
the  firgt  time,  his  comrades  noticed  that  he  was  pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

"  Badly  wounded  ?'  they  all  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Yes — I  fear  so.    And  my  horse  is  lame — dead  lame." 

"  We  must  have  your  hurt  attended  to  at  once,"  said 
Turpin.     "  Where  is  it  ? — we  must  bind  it  up." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jack,  more  faintly  than  before,  "we 
must  not  stay — there  is  not  time !  I  have  baffled  tiifl 
police  officers,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  only  be  f  .  a  lii&e. 
They  will  understand  how  I  have  tricked  t'nom,  and  iLea 
they  will  be  after  me  at  a  trcmeudovis  rate.  Hark!"  he 
addf^d — "  I  feel  almost  sure  th!>«  I  can  hear  them  now  !" 

•  No,  no,"  said  Turpin,  "  you  are  mistaken,  and  they 
are  not  coming.     Yoar  wound  must  be  a.ttended  to." 

"Alight — aligLt!"  said  Jaclc.  "Put  your  ear  to  the 
ground  and  listen !  I  am  certain  I  can  hear  tho  sound  of 
police  officers  anproaching !" 

OHAPTER  DCCXXXVIIL 

THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  FOLLOW  SIXTEtCX-STKETO  JACR 
BY  MEAN'S  OF  THE  Tn.UL  OF  BLOOD  ON  THE  ROI^D- 
WAY. 

Without  another  word,  T'^m  King  slipped  off  the  back 
of  his  steed,  and  laid  himself  do^vn  at  full  length  on  tho 
roadway. 

He  pressed  his  ear  closely  against  the  ground,  and  as  ho 
did  so  he  was  able  to  detect  a  faint,  far-off,  jarring 
sound. 

S'^*een-String  Jack  steadied  himself  in  the  saddle  with 
difhcuuy,  and  continued  to  lirten  also. 

"  You  are  right,  Jack,"  said  Tom  iving,  leaping  to  his 
feet;  "the  officers  are  coming,  but  they  are  a  Iwng  way 
off  yet." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than  before.  "  My  horse  is  so 
lame,  and  I  am  so  frightfully  weak,  tliat " 

"  It's  quite  impossible  for  you  to  proceed  any  further," 
said  Dick  Turpin.  "Listen  for  a  few  moments.  By 
what  means  have  vou  thrown  tho  officers  off  tho 
scent  ?" 

Jack  smiled. 
1  "An  old  plan,"  be  said.  "I  managed  to  get  a  good 
distance  ahead,  and  then  I  saw  a  horse  in  8  field.  I  en- 
tered it  by  the  gate,  caught  tho  strange  horse,  and,  leading 
him  into  the  roadway,  ga>ye  him  some  smart  cuts  idth  a 
stick,  and  away  he  went  at  wonderful  speed." 

"And  the  officers  rode  by,  I  suppose,  and,  heari^^  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  distance,  made  sure  vuu 
wore  still  flying  before  them  ?" 

''  J  ust  80 ;  and  I  quietly  rode  out  into  the  highway 
again,  and  turned  my  back  towards  them.  Then  all  at 
uQce  I  discovered  that  my  horse  had  fallen  dead  lame." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  be  wounded,  JacS^^?" 

"That  was  done  some  time  befors      Bat  U  I  titf 
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frrhsg  yoo  theae  explanations  we  shall  be  too  late  to  do 
saything  when  the  officers  arrive." 

"  \Vs  all  right,"  said  Dick  Turpin.  "Alight  all  of  yon, 
»^i follow  me.  We  will  take  refuge  where  we  were  in 
«atet7  a  little  while  back,  and  where,  1  have  no  doubt,  wt 
phali  --emain  undisturbed." 

Dick  Turpin  of  course  alluded  to  the  little  door  in  the 
garden  waU 

"•owards  tals  he  bent  bis  Biepa,  Sixteen-String  /ack 
Wondering  very  much  where  he  was  going. 

"We  have  already  had  some  adventures  here,"  ^jid 
Tnrpin,  "  and  they  shaU  be  related  to  you  when  there  is 
an  oppertunity.  Come  onl  Believe  n»e,  you  uro  in 
safety." 

This  was  welcome  news    indeed  for  "Sixteen- String 
Jack,   who    had   already   lost  an   immense  quantity    of 
ttood. 
It  was  onl;  €7  the  Btrongaat  «8(jrt  of  Lis  mitd  taat  b« 
■o.  166.— Black  Bna. 

iSo.  lo6 


could  prevent  himself  from  falling  into  a  state  *?  laseaia 
bility.  ,      _, 

As  aocn  as  the  little  party  had  once  more  piaod  tnetrj- 
selves  on  the  other  side  of  the  wail,  Torn  Kiug  closed  lh« 
door,  and  pushed  the  bolt  into  its  socket. 

"  We  TTill  go  no  further  than  this,"  saiS  DicV.  "  The 
offiOisrs,  I  am  sure,  will  never  dream  that  we  have  t*.<an 
refuge  in  this  place.  They  will  ride  pasl  and  theti  w-h 
shall  be  quite  secure." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom  ;  "  and  I*  yot  as.^e  no  oDjocfion 
I  will  climb  up  this  trte,  as  I  did  before,  and  pep?  ovet 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  see  what  is  guing  jr  oat 
side." 

"  Do  BO ;  but  pray  be  careful  I" 

"  They  shall  not  see  me,  depend  upon  »t.  I  «2  cot  tba 
least  aiarmtKl  about  that " 

Again  Tom  Kiner  climbed  up  tbo  trwv  «.55  Kavmg 
Mated  himself  «a  coaiicn*i^)y  as  tita  i>Aiai»  •<  tha  l>ia*« 
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■would  pAimit  be  rested  bis  arms  on  tbo  top  of  the  wall 
and  locked  down. 

The  treec  that  •wore  growing  betind  him  would,  he 
was  quite  certain,  form  sucL  a  dark  baokgrsnnd  that  it 
would  be  imposeibh  to  detect  tis  figure. 

B.'for's  he  DkJ  occupied  thfs  position  Jong,  tht*  sound.? 
of  ap[>ruaching  horses  became  more  and  nr  v^  un- 
equivocal. 

Tlieu,  after  ■  short  time,  he  saw  about  half  a  dos^n 
incutiied  police  officers  appear  in  sight. 

Tbey  were  proceKdiug  at  an  irregular  speed,  and  as 
though  rather  uadecidcd  what  to  do. 

'  Come  on,"  said  one,  "  he  must  be  before  us— ^iieiy   'au 
t)o  no  doubt  about  that !" 
They  passed  by  iu  a  straggling  fashion. 
Tom   counted,    and   found    they   numberea    six   t»lto- 
getber. 

"  Have  they  gone  by,  Tom  ?"  a.sked  Dick,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice 

"  Yt'6— but  do  not  speak  »t  present.  They  hard-y 
seem  tc  know  what  to  C,o.  Keep  still  for  awhile  1 
will  watch  their  movements,  and  let  you  know  tt.a  re- 
BuU." 

This  caution  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  and  no.;essary 
one. 

The  police  officers  paused  abruptly  before  Ibsy  haa  gone 
many  yards  further. 

"  I  firmly  believe  he  has  doubled  upon  as,"  said  one. 
"  1  can  hear  uolhiug  of  hira  in  advance." 

"  Let  us  turn  back,"  said  another  voice.  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  with  you,  that  we  have  overshot  the 
mark." 

Accordingly  the  ofiicers  turned  their  horses'  heads 
round,  and  rode  back  swne  distance  the  way  they 
came. 

Then  they  pau,sed  again. 

Tom  King  bent  over  the  wall  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
manner,  being  anxious  to  make  out  what  the  officers  ••ere 
doing. 

But  as  the  road  curved  round  slightly,  he  was  unable  to 
J.T  this. 

They  had  halted,  and  that  was  all  he  knew.  He  could 
seiliier  see  them  nor  hear  their  voices. 

"Keep  still!"  he  said  to  his  companions.  "By  no 
means  make  a  sound  oi  movement.  I  am  sadly  afraid  if 
the  officers  go  on  looking  about  they  will  discover  our 
tJiding-jilace."' 

"Ihopo  not,"  said  Six*een-String  Jack.,  faintly^"! 
hope  uoL,  for  my  strength  is  alnuist  gone." 

"  You  will  be  better  soon,"  said  Dick,  who,  as  well  ag  ht 
was  able,  had  bound  up  his  (Comrade's  wound.  "  The  feel- 
ing of  sickness  and  faintuess  that  you  now  experience  will 
pass  away." 

"Hush," said  Tom  King,  again — "hush! — be  silent!" 
All  were  still  immediately,   and  the  highwayman  re- 
sumed his  watch. 

The  officers  were  most  certainly  in  motion,  only  very 
glowly 

However,  soon  afterwards  they  came  in  sight,  and 
then  Tom  King  perceived  that  some  of  them  had  dis- 
mounted from  their  steeds,  and  were  leadiiig  them  by  the 
bridle. 

One  had  a  dark  lantern  iu  his  kand,  the  light  of  which 
ba  directed  upon  the  ground. 

He  was  evidently  searching  in  every  direction  for  some  • 
Giing,  but  what,  Tom  King  could  not,  tor  the  life  of  him, 
make  out. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  shout  reached  his  ears,  and  then 
a  loud,  exiiltaut  voice  cried  : 

"  1  told  you  so  I  I  knew  he  was  wounded  I  Look — here 
is  the  proof  !"  | 

He  allowed  the  beam  of  light  that  etreaa?9d  tbroughtbe  I 
lens  of  the  dark  lautem  to  rest  upoc  one  particular  I 
spot.  j 

"Yes  —  that  is  blood,  sure  enough,"  said  another! 
voice. 

"Then,"  added  the  first  speaker,  "iiiriii  be  easy  enoxxgn 
for  us  to  follow  him  by  such  a  trail  as  this.  Hurrah ! 
VVe  have  him  now,  beyond  a  doubt!  He  mnst  bleeo 
himself  to  ''eaih  in  a  short  time.  Look  here,  and 
hen-  •" 

The  offlcera  pushed  forward,  the  one  with  the  lantern 
IkAding  tne  way 
B«  oontinued  tc  tiash  it  abcct  in  Tarious  dlrecttcca,  and 


every  time  be  saw  a  small  spc  ^  bktod  lying  on  llie  bu4 
roadway. 

Beyond  a  doubt  it  had  flowe  from  Sist.een-Sinisg 
Jack's  wound,  and  beyond  adouot  it  ''>uld  enable  hisfoei 
to  follow  him  to  his  hiding-place. 

"Look  h-^re,'' said  tilt  officer  with  the  lantern — "  looA 
here  He  must  have  pau.«ed  for  some  time  od  this  spot, 
for,  ir.ok,  the  blood  i^;  h.-re  in  quite  a  pooh  and  rhese  are 
the  prints  o!  other  horses'  hoofs  at  well  Depend  ipoK 
it,  he  must  hav«  joined  sont»  -A  his  companioca  aboat 
this  spot." 

Torn  King  did  not  wait  to  he*i  any  more,  bui  sUpped 
down  out  of  the  tree. 

"  It's  all  up!"  he  said.  "The  officers  have  discovered 
that  Sixteeu-Striug  Jack  has  left  a  trail  of  bl<x)d  beuiud 
him.  They  are  following  it  u)j  step  by  step.  They  t>.ava 
also  found,  by  marks  upon  the  road,  that  we  have  joined 
him  close  at  hand.  Of  course  they  will  be  able  to  follow 
us  to  this  gate." 

Tom  King  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  hasty 
footsteps,  and  then  some  heavy  blows  were  struck  upon 
the  little  wooden  door  in  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  DOCXXXIX. 

TfKK     «I1i»SWAY3IEN     TAKE     REFUGE     FKOM     TIIE      FOLICl 
OFFlCElis    IN  TllE    M.\SSI().\. 

Maud  t.Wg  tightly  to  Dick  Turpin's  arm  in  excwsd  of 
terror. 

She  had  to  bite  her  Ups  to  prevent  herself  from  giving 
utterance  to  a  shriek. 

Surely  now  there  would  be  no  escaping — they  would 
all  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  iutelligeuce  came  upon  all  with  a  suddenness  that 
was  Very  start  Hug. 

It  waa  followed  up  so  quickly  by  the  knocking  at  the 
door  that  there  was  no  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock. 

Turpin,  however,  preserving  his  carmness  by  a  great 
effort,  said: 

"  Back — back,  my  friends !  Follow  me  J  It's  our  only 
chance  !" 

He  turned  round  abruptly  aa  he  8pok&,  half  carrying, 
half  loading  Maud  with  him. 

The  others  had  no  resource  but  to  obey. 

Had  Sixteeu-Striug  Jack  been  alone,  he  could  nevar 
have  followed. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  were  obliged  to  place  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  him,  and  thus  a.scjist  hia 
steps. 

"Quick,"  said  Turpin — "be  quick!  Everything  de- 
pends xow  upon  a  Uttle  speed  !     Be  quick!" 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Maud,  anxiously. 
''  What  is  it  you  think  of  doing  ?  How  shah  we 
escap)e  ?" 

"  That  I  know  no  more  at  present  than  yourself ;  but 
I  am  flying  to  the  only  place  of  refuge  1  can  think 
cf." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  That  laige  house  yonder,  where  ^o  lately  had  .'C 
terrible  an  adventure.'" 

"  But  is  it  not  inhabited  ?" 

"  No  doubt  it  is  ordinarily,  but  to-night  1  believe  it  b 
not." 

These  words  were  spckm  while  Dick  was  continuing 
to  hurry  across  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  the  house  w«» 
have  already  described. 

At  the  best  it  was  but  a  poor  and  indifferent  place  oi 
sbeltc  fr^m  the  police  officers. 

Cat  still  it  was  the  only  place  that  offered  any  chance 
atalL 

A  loud  crash  came  at  this  mcnent  upor»  their 
ea.'s 

'I'he  ofScers  having  Imocked  for  a  time  npon  th«  (toor, 
and  meeting  w.tb  no  r°2p..nse,  had  Durst  it  v  pen. 

Eut  by  the  time  'ney  entered  tlie  grounds,  Dick  Turpin 
paused  at  the  window  through  which  they  had  stood  l'>ok- 
ing  a  short  time  back. 

"  No  doubt  the  house  is  secured,"  he  sai J,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  to  his  companiors,  "but  I  ano'^  I  can  gain 
admittance  by  the  window  aly.ve.  1  W7J1  Hasten  down  to 
the  front  door  and  open  it,  and  you  mtisi  (»  ihere  la 
readiness  to  enter,  so  that  I  can  close  i^  ast.in  iaanw 
iiately." 


«lGIil     OB     TEi     SOjLO 


•Vithoat  waiting  for  his  conirades  to  reply,  Dick  Turpin 
fiOUDited  upoQ  thie  balcony,  aud  entered  the  room  with  au 
^ility  that  was  produced  by  the  i;:.7Qiiseuce  of  hie 
'iiuiger. 

Ha  dashed  hastily  acrcse  the  room  ia  ■whio''  the  friro 
'lead  bodies  L»y  and.  wiucb  was  now  piungec*  m.  ^r^fcuid 
darkcssf" 

ity  ao"'ident  more  than  anything  else,  he  found  the  dcor, 
dasli.d  it  opeB,  and  theu-  desceuded  the  long  flight  of 
stt-^s  that  led  into  the  enirauce-LalL 

Hi  re  ho  ,'ould  set.  dimly  about  him,  for  over  the  -ioor 
thcTe  waa  a  window  or  fajili^lit. 

\^  oiKlid  the  (auteniugs  rapidly 
Luckily,  they  cousisiea  ouiy  of  a  chain  and  a  loc^ 
The  dori  was  opened  almost  as  soon  «a  bia  oompaiilcES 
had  arri\ed  at  it. 

They  f»''*ered  quickly,  and  then  Dick  Tarpin  ex- 
claimed : 

"  You,  Jack,  cannot  aid  us,-  and  so  remain  here  for  a 
few  min'«t€8  with  Miiiid.  Claude  and  Tom,  you  will 
assist  me  to  barricade  a!!  the  doors  aud  windows  en  the 
lower  floor.  If  needs  lie,  we  will  stand  a  siege  in  this 
place." 

Tha  front  door  was  rapidly  strv/uied,  and  la  a  icuc)> 
better  uiaitner  than  it  had  been  bcioro. 

Its  panels  were  composed  of  stout  i>ak,  and  Dick  nodded 
his  head  comj)ia0eutly  Hr  he  maiie  the  retiectien  thai  the 
officers  wcimM  tiud  it  diffljult  indeed  to  force  a  passage 
in  that  direction. 

1'hey  liail  with  them  the  means  of  procuring  a  ligiil, 
aud  iu  a  tew  secouils  each  was  proviilcd  with  a  small 
piece  of  wax  taper,  which,  while  it  enabled  them  to  see 
what  they  were  about,  would  give  out  no  great  amouut  of 
Ulumiuatiou. 

They  were  pleased  to  find  that  all  the  doors  and  "^ii.- 
dows  that  they  caiue  to  were  well  secured  ;  aud  although 
the  mansion  was  of  considerable  size,  it  did  not  take 
theiu  very  long  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  it. 

"Now,  theu,  let  us  go  back  to  the  entrance-hall,"  said 
Dick  Turpin,  "and  rejoin  Jack.  We  will  then  ascend  to 
the  first  floor ;  from  some  of  the  windows  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  what  our  enemies  are  about." 

"And  our  horses?"  said  Tom  King — "what  about 
them?" 

"  To  teU  the  tr\itV  I  had  forgotten  them,"  was  Turpin's 
Miswer,  "  the  intelligence  came  upon  us  so  suddenly.  1 
don't  think  there  is  auy  occasion  for  alarm,  however,  l">r 
they  are  well  hidden  among  the  trees,  and  unless  the 
oflicers  search  in  that  particular  direction  they  will  not  be 
fouud.  Let  us  hope  they  will  not,  for  if  they  are,  our 
position  will  be  terrible  indeed." 

The  front  door  was  now  reached,  and  Maud  sprang  for- 
ward and  clung  to  Turpin. 

"The  othcers  are  outside!"  she  said,  In  an  agitated 
Toice — "  1  have  heard  them  !" 

"  Whad  are  they  doing  .'"' 

"  That  1  caunot  tell ;  but  they  seem  to  be  holding  some 
kind  of  consultation  with  each  other." 

"  Well,  we  will  soon  see  abou  that.  Come,  follow  me. 
all  of  you.  up  the  staircase.  Be  careful  to  conceal  your 
lights." 

This  was  done,  and  with  rapi .  steps  they  all  ascended 
the  staircase. 

They  judged  it  to  be  expedient  to  t^'nceal  their  lights 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  so  thej  jxting;uished  them, 
for  fear  the  taint  beams  should  attract  the  atteuti  jn  of 
their  eneuiies,  aud  make  them  aeouai^ted  with  tiien 
whereabouts. 

Dick  Turpin  then  led  the  way  into  one  of  the  froni 
rooms. 

"  Be  cautious,"  he  said — "  pray  be  cautious  Tyhil*  I  am 
recounoitiiug  !  Get  all  your  armband  ^l."  muuition  in  roadi 
nesa!  Depeud  Upon  it  we  suali  have  to  hght  icr  oar  lives 
and  lioerties !" 

Dick  Turpin  went  to  the  window  and  Iook«5  out. 

He  o^uld  see  nothing  at  ail  of  the  police  olflceis,  tad 
wondered  greaily  at  their  silence. 

He  naturally  expected  that  thej  woald  cave  made  a 
demonstration  long  before  this. 

Their  silence  iVid  not  tend  iu  any  way  to  reassure  him, 
for  he  concluded  that  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  they 
were  arranging  some  skilful  pUn  by  which  they  cobM 
effect  their  purpoM. 

J;i3«  M  be  irjide  tlJg  reScctiori,  the  loud  rererberatlon 


I  of   a  heavy  knock  upon  the  front  door  rsacbed  iiiis^ 

I  ears. 

j      "  Ah  !"  said   Dick,   "  they  are  there.     I  could  ««•  »0- 

j  thirg  of  them  from  the  window." 

j      P  f  common  consent  all  went  to  the  head  of  the  stMSS, 

L  lieom  which  a  view  of  the  front  door  '•oul''  be  ob«*ice<l. 

?     "Have  you  any  idea  of  their  numbers.'  ask.^d   I.^tck. 

j      "  Yes,"  replied  Tern  King.      '  I  counted  taeiu — taer« 

!  are  six  " 

j      "  Only  six  ?' 

■»Ths  s  all,  Ibnlieve." 
'•  Thei.   if  it's  so  the  odds  are  not  so  very  unequal  after 
all.   Thare  sre  four  of  us.  Jack  is  wounded  certainly,  but 
still,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  ho  would  be  of  considerable 
service." 

"And  I  am  much  bettor,"  was  Jack's  'efily — "maok 
better." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  as  soon  as  th*»  wound  was 
staunched." 

Bang  !  came  another  knock  upon  the  door. 
"  Let  them  go  on,"  said  Turpin — "  that  will  do  as  no 
harm." 

"  And  cannot  1  be  of  service  too  ?"  at-ked  Maud,  faintly 
—  ''caD  1  ±o  nothing  to  assist  you?  Am  1  only  to  be  aa 
encumbrance  ?" 

"  No;  on  the  contrary,  you  may  be  of  great  use.  Hold 
yourself  in  perfect  readines.s,  so  that  if  1  give  you  any 
directions  you  will  be  able  to  carry  them  out  imme- 
diatHiy." 

Bang !  came  the  knock  again,  and  then  followed  the 
usual  sunmious  to  open  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

"  I  have  a  good    mind    to   try  a   daring  scheme,"  sail 
Dick — "  it  may  be  of  service,  and  certaiuly  it  can  do  us  no 
harm.     Yes,  I  will  try  it." 
•'■WTiat  may  it  be?'"' 

"  To  induce  the  officers  to  depart,  leaving  us  here  in 
security." 

"  If  you  can  do  that,  captain,  you  are  a  cleverer  man 
than  I  took  you  to  be,"  said  Tom  King,  with  a  smile. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Dick.  "  I  have  no  great  hopea^ 
but  yet  it  shall  bo  tiied." 


CHAPTER  DCCXL. 

THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  MAKE  A  RESOLITE  ATTACB,  CTON  TIIB 
»L\SSION  IN  WHICH  THE    HimiWAyMEN  ARE  HIDDEN. 

With  these  words,  Dick  Turpin  entered  the  front   room 
again,  and  quietly  opened  the  window. 

Few  men  were  better  gifted  with  the  power  of  chaugiup' 
the  intonation  of  the  voice  than  he  was. 

Stepping  out  upon  the  balcony,  he  looked  dowt,  and" 
a  thick,  pompous  voice,  exclaimed : 

"  Hullo,  there — what  is  it  ?     Is  it  Px&   or  thieves,    ■ 
what?" 

The  police  officers  hearing  this  voice,  looked  up. 

All  they  could  perceive  wa^  a  dusky,  indistinct-lookinj 
form. 

They  iumpod  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  tho 
owner  of  the  mansion  addressing  them. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  one,  raising  his  hand  to  hi«  hat, 
"but  we  have  certain  knowledgs  that  some  de8i«3rat» 
highwaymen  have  sought  refuge  in  this  place." 

"  What,  in  this  houta?"  said  Dick,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  we  have  traced  them  nearly  all  the  way." 

"  Pooh — nonsense — it's  absurd !  it  cannot  be.  I  fastened 
all  the  doors  myself  before  I  retired  to  rest,  and  I  know  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  optered  without  creating 
an  alann." 

-  We  think  yon  are  mistaken,  sir;  and  at  any  rate,  as  wa 
are  his  Majesty's  olficers  of  police,  you  will  allow  us  to 
enter  ar.d  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  highwaymen  are  not 
her«>  If  they  are  secreted  ia  your  hou*^  it  will  be  no 
p-'eswant  thing  for  you." 

«  5  am  not  at  all  afraid  about  tiit,"  was  Dick'?  reply. 
■'  If  you  want  to  know  whether  they  are  here,  keep  <i good 
watch  outside  the  house  till  morning,  and  tliea  you  can 
come  in  and  search  with  pleasure  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  oblige  you  or  anyona 

>  '  Ice— fire  !"  said  a  suppressed  voice.  "  May  I  tx  d— d 
if  that  is  not  Dick  Turpin !  I  will  swetr  to  him !  Fii»-- 
firp!" 
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The  oflBcer  had  not  a  pistol  ready,  or  li  e  would  certaiiily 
hftve  discharged  it. 

Dick  heard  the  words,  and  made  •  precipitate  re- 
treat. 

"Tbfct  is  no  good,"  he  said  to  his companionb.  "I 
a)mt>6t  thought  1  should  have  succeeded  once,  bat  it  all 
ov3r  now.  We  must  look  to  ourselves.  There  will  be  an 
attack  in  a  few  moments." 

A  succession  of  heavy  blowe  weie  at  thifl  iionent 
rained  upon  the  front  door. 

"  Open— open  !"  cried  a  chorus  of  voiows — '•  open  iJa 
the  name  of  the  King,  or  we  Bhall  force  a  pMsagel" 

Of  course  not  the  least  notice  was  taXea  of  this  sum- 
mons, and  after  waiting  for  a  little  while  thei"  blows  upon 
the  door  were  redoubled. 

It  was  evident  that,  let  the  door  be  as  strong  as  it  might, 
it  would  not  long  be  proof  against  such  a  violent  attack  as 
was  HOW  made  upon  it. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  we  can  do  for  the  best  ?" 
asked  Tom  King,  anxiously.  _  ^. 

"I  have  been  thinking," said  l>ick.  *'  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  life-to-life  matter ;  if  >  ^  .ao  not  slay  Hm 
ofBcers  they  will  slay  us," 

"  You  may  depend  upon  that." 

"Well,  then,  their  numbers  are  somewhere  nepr  our 
own,  and  if  we  are  only  tolerably  successful  the  odds  will 
Boon  be  lessened." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  our  only  chance  of  escape  is  to  miike  a 
kind  of  running  fight  through  the  mansion.  Let  us  con- 
test step  by  step  every  inch  of  the  way.  If  in  doing  this 
we  can  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  officers  by  one-half,  why, 
we  can  rush  out  upon  the  remainder,  and,  by  a  personal 
struggle,  put  an  end  to  the  attack." 

In  this  there  seemed  to  be  some  show  of  reason. 

The  plan,  however,  was  not  without  a  very  great  deal 
of  risk ,  but  no  one  could  think  of  a  better  scheme  or  one 
more  likely  to  gucceed. 

It  was  most  fortunate  indeed  for  them  that  the  oflBcers 
were  not  present  in  more  overpowering  numbers. 

Had  their  force  been  only  strong  enough  to  surround 
the  mansion  at  all  points,  so  as  to  make  it  an  impossibility 
for  any  of  them  to  leave,  and  if  there  had  then  remained  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  an  attack  upon  two  or  three 
dififereut  points  at  once,  the  highwaymen  must  have  been 
either  slain  or  captured.    - 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case — there  were  only  six 
officers,  and  as  (heir  foes  were  four  in  number,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  all  keep  close  together  for 
their  joint  protection,  and  therefore  confine  their  attack 
to  one  point  alone. 

The  stout  oaken  door  now  began  to  creak  and  shake 
before  the  shower  of  blows  that  were  dealt  upon 
it. 

"  They  will  be  in  directly,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  What 
-an  we  do  to  prevent  them  making  a  sudden  rush  at 
first  ?" 

"  That  is  a  good  thought,  Claude,"  said  Turpin  ;  '■  it 
ought  to  have  occurred  to  us  before  ;  but  if  we  are  speedy 
there  will  yet  be  time  1  Drag  out  all  the  heavy  furniture 
you  can  find,  and  let  us  make  a  barricade  upon  the  stair- 
rase ;  then,  if  the  officers  attempt  to  climb  over  k,  they  wU 
be  entirely  at  our  mercy." 

This  was  indeed  a  good  thought. 

With  great  rapidity,  a  large  number  of  heavy  articles 
of  furniture  were  dragged  from  the  caatiguous  rooms, 
and  piled  up  and  wedged  together  on  the  stair- 
case. 

The  landing  itself  fu'-nished  some  materials  for  this  par- 
pose,  for  it  was  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  pillan, 
and  stone  vases. 

All  these  articles  were  collected  together  into  «» 
heterogeneous  mass  and  piled  upon  the  staircas<». 

Bo  tightly  wore  they  all  wedged  together  thftt  it  would 
Be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difliculty  eitner  tt  temore  or 
surmount  them. 

This  much  (laving  been  done,  the  highwaymen  were 
more  inc'iueo  to  wait  for  the  result  with  pfttieuce. 

"  iiear  in  miud  this  muok,"  said  Dick  Turpin:  'We 
will  not  be  the  aggressors;  do  no",  fire  any  of  you,  on 
tny  &ococJi\  until  the  officers  have  fired  upon  or 
first." 

Claude  Duvaa  murmorod  a  little  at  thia,  bat  b*  gave 
mj  before  fcke  7i«hea  oi  his  oapiaio. 


Just    then  the  door   began    io   lose    ito   perpendico* 

Witv. 

The  violence  of  the  blows  was  red'.ubled,  aud  thea  the 
stout  piece  of  oak  that  had  so  well  resisted  the  attack 
made  upon  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  upon  the  stone 
flooring  of  the  hall. 

The  officero  made  their  appeanaoe  in  a  moment  on  Jb* 
scene. 

They  rushed  forward  over  the  fallen  door,  and  then, 
after  going  a  few  paces  acrcsB  the  hall,  they  stopped. 

The  darkness  around  then  was  most  bitense ;  but  by 
common  consent  they  all  raised  their  lanterns,  which 
were  already  lighted,  and  Ida-Ting  withdrawn  the  dark 
slides  from  before  the  lenses,  flashed  the  light  about  in  all 
directions. 

They  caught  sight  of  the  staircase,  and  they  saw  the 
Iwirricade  erected  a*  the  top. 

More  than  this,  however,  they  could  not  see,  for  the 
Lighwaymen  took  care  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

'  Surrender,"  cried  some  one  in  a  loud  voice — "sur- 
lender  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the  King!  If  you  do 
80  you  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  you  refuse  the  conse- 
quences will  be  on  your  own  heads  !'' 

A  profound  and  remarkable  stiiinass  foUowed  these 
words. 

"  Forward,  my  lads,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  forward  I 
Up  the  staircase,  scramble  over  that  heap  of  furniture,  and 
then  you  have  them !" 

He  was  a  bold  man  was  that  officer,  as  his  actions 
showed,  for  instead  of  keeping  behind  and  directing  his 
men  as  many  leaders  do,  he  sprang  forward  himself,  set- 
ting an  example  which  the  remainder  of  his  troop 
immediately  followed. 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  their  ascent, 
and  they  began  slowly  to  climb  up  over  the  barri- 
cade. 

The  chief  officer  was  the  first. 

Peeping  over  the  top,  he  saw,  crouching  dov/n  at  no 
great  distance,  the  dusky  figm-es  of  the  highway- 
men. 

"  Surrender,"  he  cried,  boldly — "  surrender !" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Take  that !"  he  cried,  and  as  he  spoke  he  levelled  a 
pistol  and  discharged  it. 

The  report  in  that  silent  mansion  was  something  pro 
digious. 

Claude  Duval  was  only  waiting  for  this  shot. 

If  he  had  had  his  own  way  he  would  have  fired  long 
before. 

His  pistol  was  ready  in  his  grasp,  and,  taking  tts  good  an 
aim  at  the  chief  police  officer  as  he  could,  he  pulled  the 
trigger. 

There  was  another  report  that  mingled  with  the  echoes 
of  the  first,  and  then,  with  a  wild  shriek  of  agony,  tha 
police  officer  fell  headlong  backwards  down  the  stair- 
case into  the  hall  below. 


CHAPTER  DCCXLL 

•iHB     HIGHWAYMEN    DEFEND     THEJISELVES    WITH    TOLER- 
ABLE  SUCCESS. 

This  caused  a  complete  lull  to  take  place  in  the 
attack. 

The  officers  crowded  round  their  fallen  leader,  and 
seemed  quite  in  douU  what  to  do. 

Could  but  our  friends  have  made  certain  of  quitting  tho 
mansion  unperceived  by  th«ir  foes,  and  regaining  posses- 
sion of  their  horses,  they  would  unquestionably  have  done 
so,  and  sought  safety  in  rapid  flight. 

Out  this  was  too  dangerous  to  be  thought  ol. 

J  hey  were  much  safer  intrenched  ad  they  were 
>ien. 

Should  they  reach  the  gardens  anff  the  officers  discover 
they  had  left  the  mansion,  the  conflict  would  take  place 
upoE  the  level  ground,  and  that,  if  it  did  i.4,t  result  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  highwaymen,  would  prove  most  disas- 
trocs  to  them. 

Clearly,  there  was  nothing  for  them  *<i  do  but  m) 
•wait. 

They  were  at  present  unhurt,  and  they  h^  reduced  tb« 
number  of  their  enemies  by  one. 

Tho  chief  officer  was  oni,y  wounded,  and  not  killed. 


THE  SiaOHT  OF  THE  BOAD. 
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His  spirit  was  indomitable,  and,  despite  his  fearful  faU 
down  the  staircase,  be  raised  himself  on  one  ana, 
uid,  pressing  his  baud  up>on  his  wound,  said,  faintly . 

"  Forward  again,  altogether !  Storm  the  barricade,  ana 
then  yon  hare  them  sure  euoagh  !  One  bold  posh,  and 
you  will  be  suco^sful !" 

Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  highw%yTnen  had  not  been 
idle. 

Dick  foresaw  that  tki3  barricade  would  inoTitabf^  be 
surmounted. 

Therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  asotaer 
ahauid  be  erected. 

This  could  be  easily  enough  done  on  the  upper  fligbt 
«f  stairs. 

And  so,  whild  he  remained  with  Tom  King  to  keep 
watch  near  the  first  bai-ricade,  the  remainder  of  the  party 
was  sent  up  the  other  staircase,  with  instructions  to  oou- 
Etruct  another  barricade  similar  to  the  first. 

lu  spite  of  the  command  of  theii  leader,  the  police 
oflScers  rather  shrank  back  from  obedience. 

But  he  called  out  to  them  again. 

"  The  reward  will  more  thau  pay  you  for  your  trouble," 
he  said.  "  And  think  of  the  credit  yon  will  gain  as  well ! 
Tou  will  every  one  have  a  promotion.  Down  with  ttk«m, 
1  say— down  with  them !" 

With  pistols  ready  in  their  grasp,  the  oflBcera,  forming 
themselves  into  a  compact  mass  steadily  commencai  as- 
cending the  staircase. 

But  all  naturally  shranK  from  exposing  any  porticu  of 
their  bodies  above  the  top  of  the  barricade. 

"Altogether,"  they  whispered — "altogether!  A  l>olJ 
rush  will  surely  do  it !" 

They  made  the  attempt  to  climb  all  at  once. 

Dick  Turpin  had  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  ao  kad 
Tom  King. 

As  soon  as  the  foremost  officers  came  in  sight,  all  four 
V  capons  were  discharged. 

Then,  without  waiting  to  see  what  was  the  result,  they 
turned  round,  and  ran  hastily  up  the  second  flight  of 
stairs. 

They  found,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  second  barri- 
cade was  much  stronger  than  the  first 

Some  very  heavy  chests  of  drawers  tiad  been  dragged 
out,  and  wedged  into  the  stau-case. 

Not  without  much  difficulty,  the  two  highwaymen  re- 
joined their  companions. 

Their  last  volley  had  not  been  so  effective  as  the 
first. 

Not  one  of  the  officers  had  been  killed,  though  two  had 
been  rather  severely  wounded,  and  one  slightly. 

The  officers  paused  again,  evidently  not  relishing  the 
idea  of  renewing  the  attack. 

But  the  voice  of  their  wounded  leader  urged  them 
on. 

They  scrambled  over  the  first  barricade,  and  then, 
fonuiug  themselves  into  a  compact  body  aa  before,  as- 
cended the  next  flight. 

There  was  a  large  oaken  chest  upon  the  landing  that 
had  not  been  used  to  form  the  barricade,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  use  of  it. 

But  Dick  saw  directly  how  it  might  be  turned  to  excel- 
lent use. 

"Now,"  he  cried,  "all  help  me — evei-y  one!  The 
least  increase  of  strength  will  be  most  welcome !" 

He  seized  hold  of  the  chest  as  he  spoke,  and  those  who 
weie  with  him — Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Maud  included 
— assisted  him  to  raise  it. 

With  much  trouble,  they  got  it  up  on  top  of  the  other 
articles  that  formed  the  barricade. 

Then  they  tontiriued  to  push  it  steadily  until,  by  a 
united  effort,  they  pushed  it  completely  over  the  bxr- 
ricadt. 

It  fell  with  a  crash  down  the  stairs,  and  lodged  h^U 
firmly  in  an  angle. 

"  Hurrah !"  said  Dick.  "  We're  safe  now,  beyond  aU 
doubt !  it  will  be  hard  indeed  for  ihem  to  aeecsd  sny 
higher !  Firs  a  volk-y,  so  as  to  make  them  think  w«  'ws 
waiting  here,  and  then  follow  me  with  aU  speed  V 

This  command  was  oSrSyed,  and  the  officers  again  bdd 
back. 

" Quick  —  quick !"  ax2  TnrpML  "This  way ^ this 
way !" 

He  dashed  into  ooe  of  tb«  rooics  as  he  spoke,  aa<l  0uog 
•pen  the  window. 


Looking  down,  he  saw,  about  ton  or  twelve  feet  wlow, 
the  balcony  which  surrounded  the  mansion. 

"  Now,"  he  said.  "  we  must  pass  through  this  window 
and  drop  down.  When  once  upon  the  balcony,  it  wiU  bfl 
easy  enough  to  reach  the  ground.  Then  we  must  rnsa 
forwtjfd  and  secure  our  horses." 

"  But  there's  Sixteen-String  Jack,"  said  Glaudei.  "De 
you  think  he  could  accomplish  such  a  feat.!*" 

"It's  our  only  chance,"  said  Txirpin,  "and  every  ewcond 
is  ol  the  utmost  value." 

"  With  a  little  of  your  assistance  £  can  do  it,"  sai^l  Jack. 
"  I  see  now  what  the  captain  means.  We  should  never 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  our  escape." 

"Decidedly  not!"  said  Turpin,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
lowered  Maud  through  the  window. 

First  he  grasped  her  firmly  by  tho  wrists  and  leant 
down  for  a  considerable  distance,  then  he  released  her, 
and,  as  she  had  only  a  trifling  distance  to  fall,  she  reached 
the  balcony  unhurt. 

The  others  quickly  followed  her  example. 

The  descent  from  the  balcony  to  the  ground  was  accom- 
plished in  the  same  manner. 

Dick  Turpin  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"We  are  all  right  now,  I  firmly  believe,"  he  said- 
"that  is,  if  no  untoward  accident  occurs.  Ou-'Onf-Hlon't 
pause  for  any  consideration  !" 

They  dashed  across  the  garden  towards  the  spot  where 
they  had  left  their  horses  while  Turpin  spoke. 

But  they  were  not  fated  to  got  clear  of  their  enemies 
quite  so  easily. 

The  police  officers,  when  they  saw  the  manner  in  which 
the  oak  chest  was  wedged  into  the  staircase,  at  once 
abaodoped  all  hope  of  proceeding  further  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  their  efforts  to  dislodge  this  cumbrous  piece  of  fur- 
niture, they  could  be  picked  off  easily  one  by  one  by  the 
highwaymen. 

Tliey  had  already  suffered  very  severely,  and  therefore, 
with  a  crestfallen  air,  they  descended  the  stairs,  in  order 
to  make  some  inquiries  of  their  leader. 

He  was  furious  at  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
all  their  effort*. 

"  Curse  them  !"  ho  said.  "But  we  will  have  them  yet ! 
Get  out  into  the  grounds  all  of  you,  and  take  up  your 
positions  so  that  every  portion  of  the  building  shall  be 
watched.  If  you  see  anyone  attempt  to  leave  it,  or  if  you 
see  anyoae  appear  at  the  windows,  firo.  In  the  mean- 
while, if  you  will  bandage  my  wound  with  this  scarf,  I 
will  ride  off  to  London  for  reinforcements.  They  are  in 
the  house  undoubtedly,  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
keep  them  there." 

Having  adopted  this  course,  it  was  fortunate  indeed 
that  our  friends  should  have  left  the  mansion  just  when 
they  did — if  they  had  lingered,  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

This  plan  suited  the  police  officers  much  better  than 
making  another  attack,  and  so  they  willingly  enough 
sallied  forti  into  the  garden. 

As  they  did  so,  they  caught  sight  of  the  retreating 
forma  of  the  highwaymen. 

"There  they  are.'"  shrieked  the  chief  officer — "there 
they  are !  By  some  means,  while  we  have  been  consult- 
ing, they  have  left  the  house !  Quick— quick  !  If  rra 
can  gain  our  horses  first,  we  have  them  safe  euoagh  i" 

Dick  Turpin  heard  the  voice  and  heard  the  trampling 
of  feet  behind  him. 

So  far,  however,  from  feeling  any  despair  on  this  ac- 
count, he  bounded  forward  at  redoubled  speed,  for  be 
knew  that  Black  Bess  was  close  at  hand,  and  that,  if  ha 
could  once  seat  himself  upon  her  back,  he  oould  iAd  de- 
fiance to  *he  whole  troop. 

CHAPTER  DCOXLIL 

DiOK    Tf«Pl»,    TOM    KINO,    AND     CI.ACDE    DCVAL     U&CWk 
UPON  AN   EXPKDITION. 

Ir  vras,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  master  of  time. 

If  the  highwaymen  could  succeed  in  reaching  their 
horses  and  leading  them  out  into  the  high-road  before  tha 
police  officers  could  intercept  them,  all  would  be  weH. 

There  was  every  probability  thAt  they  would  ew-ceed 
in  doing  tnia. 

They  had  got  the  start,  and  akcady  they  had  obtaivad 
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soiiie  slight  knowltdge  of  the  Intricaciee  of  the  grounds.  I       'No;  when  b»ve  once  crossed  the  oommoa,  ib* 

therefore  they  made   their  way  to  the  door  in  the  garde»4distance  is  trifling." 

wall  with  the  ufnost  precision.  a    Taking  the  route  we  have  already  described,  Sixteen' 


The  po'ice  officers,  however,  strained  every  nerve  t-o 
overtake  .tn^m. 

They  were  web  aware  that  their  only  chance  (A  esp- 
turiiig  them  was  wuili-  the  highwaymeii  were  oo  vot^ 

In  anotliiT  moraect  iho  hursc8  were  reachod,  ap**  J-icJ' 
Turpiu  t«ii<i.  hurriedly 

"  Black  Bess  wiL  c*rry  double  easily,  10  ^d  has  aone 
many  a  time  liefow  Do  you  think.  Jack,  that  it  you 
take  Maud's  horse  you  will  be  strong  enough  t<>  ride?" 

"  Yes — yes !  Do  not  feel  app-reheLsiv*  en  that  ac- 
count !" 

This  point  was  soon  decided,  and  with  ftll  speed  the 
horses  were  led  out  into  the  road. 

Our  friends  had  many  a  time  owed  their  lives  to  tLe 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  able  to  seat  themselves  in 
the  saddle,  and  surely  never  before  were  they  so  rapid  in 
their  movements  as  on  this  occasion. 

Dick  easily  placed  Maud  on  the  saddle  before  U21,  and, 
crying  out  "  Forward  I"  he  led  the  way  at  a  rattling 
pai'.e. 

The  police  officers  gained  the  door  just  as  they  st'irted. 
Mid  a  loud  shout  of  disappointmcut  came  frcsr  i?,oir 
lips. 

They  raised  their  pistols,  and  fired  a  simultaneoiU)  vol- 
ley. 

But  the  hifchwaymen  were  in  too  rapid  motion  foi  any 
■)f   th*-  shtJtc  to  be  iffcctive. 

"Ou — oil!"  crifd  Dick.  "Keep  as  close  bt-hird  me 
'S  you  can  !      Which  way  sluill  we  bend  our  t'Wtste  js  ?" 

Tiii>  i|ii<'stiiio  was  aildri'ssed  to  Sixteen-Strtng  J  ick. 

•'  We  have  a  lou^  waj  to  go,"  hi-  said,  'and  morning 
is  close  at  band.  You  will  dnd  Tom  Uavis  uear  Ealing 
Cominou.  Make  your  way  in  that  direction,  and  then  I 
will  show  you  turlhur." 

This  was  all  that  Turpin  required,  and  will-  great  con- 
fidence he  now  led  the  way  across  the  co  ^.utry,  lei'ling 
sure  that,  after  the  start  they  had  obtaineil,  they  should 
be  able  easily  to  outrun  their  enemies,  and  to  find  shelter 
with  iheir  old  friends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  was 
the  only  one  who  had  seen  this'  public-house,  and  there- 
fore all  the  rest  were  exceedingly  anxious  ^  pay  a  visit 
to  it,  as  they  knew  in  the  tutuie  it  woirld  many  a  time 
afford  thisu  a  fafe  asylum  from  their  foes. 

luileed,  this  was  the  use  they  were  putting  it  to  upon 

iLis  oo^::l^ion. 

In  bpite  of  their  speed,  the  morning  broke  long  before 
they  were  anywhere  near  to  their  destination. 

But  Sixteen-String  Jack  urged  them  to  proceed,  assur- 
ing them  of  the  extreme  seclusior  of  the  spot,  and  the 
unlikelihood  of  their  seeing  anyone. 

Of  the  police  officers  they  heard  nothing,  so  it  WiS  evi- 
dent thoy  had  given  up  the  chase  a-s  a  bad  job. 

One  principal  reason  for  their  doing  so  was  in  conse- 
quence of  tht;ir  numbers  being  so  much  reiluced. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  did  not  say  so,  ut:t  hf  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  reach  the  public-house. 

He  felt  himKelf  at  the  {)oint  of  swooning  fiom  loss  of 
ljloo(i  and  the  violence  of  the  exercise  0/  ridii  g  at  such  a 
rate  was  almost  too  much  for  him. 

But  he  sat  in  the  saddle  bravely,  auxiousl;,  in.-  cr^ie- 
fully  looking  forward  to  the  termination  of  their 
journey. 

At  length,  just  about  pvarise,  th»  edge  of  Ealing  Ccni- 
mon  was  reached. 

There  was  now  sufBcieat  light  to  «*nabl«)  bhofu  to  see 
for  a  considerable  d.''st*uce,  though  here  and  there  the 
trees  and  meadows  Wire  eDVe;'>p3d  in  a  white  mist  that 
would  probably  vsjitsb  as  8<>oa  as  th»  sue  rose  a  IJltle 
higher. 

Nothing  animate  oould  be  seen  in  advance,  ana,  oefore 
going 
them. 


String  Jack  led  his  companions  to  the  lonely  inn. 

Long  before  they  could  see  the  house,  they  perceived 
Tom  Davis  standing  in  the  roadway. 

No  a  oner  did  he  catck  sight  of  them  than  he  ran 
hastily  towards  them. 

"  la  anything  amiss?"  asked  Turpiu,  anxious! j. 
"  No — all's   weU !     I  was  onljr  glad  to  see  you,  that's 
»n !     But,  excuse  me  for  sayini?  it,   captain,  you   must 
contrive  to  make  your  appearance  here  before  daylight ; 
otherwise,  the  risk  of  discovery  will  be  very  great." 

■'  SVe  will  do  so  if  possible." 

-n  another  moment  the  whole  party  halted  in  front  of 
the  inn. 

A  feeling  of  the  greatest  security  came  over  all  of  them 
at  the  selfsan-e  r-ioment. 

WTietner  iLal  ieeling  of  security  was  real  or  illusory 
time  alone  can  snow. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  when  we  believe 
ourselves  in  the  greatest  safety,  danger  is  close  at 
hand. 

With  all  convenient  speed  the  horses  were  taken  round 
to  the  stable  and  attended  to,  while  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  was  led  into  the  inn  by  two  ol  his 
comrades. 

liore  his  wound  wts  carefully  dressed  and  ittcnded 
to. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
not  of  a  fatal  or  alarming  character. 

He  sufiered  principally  from  loss  of  blood,  and  this  a 
little  rest  would  quickly  enable  him  to  recover  from. 

l!  was  a  tender  and  loving  greeting  between  Maud  and 
Ellen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  met  before. 

The  circumstances  were  so  peculiar  that  they  looked 
up':)n  each  other  as  old  acquaintances. 

There  was  much  to  be  talked  of  and  much  to  be  seen 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  our  friends  for  a  long 
time. 

Bat  with  nearly  all  of  it  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  an<l  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it. 

With  the  sitTiation  of  the  house  all  expressed  themselves 
abundantly  satisfied. 

Dick  believed  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  place  where  he 
could  leave  Maud  in  safety,  and  to  which  he  could  always 
fly  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

And  in  this  manner,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
incident  of  any  striking  character,  upwards  of  a  week 
passed  away. 

At  first  they  had  one  and  all  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the 
calmness  and  seclusion  of  the  place. 

But  the  feeling  soon  wore  off,  and  they  once  again 
longed  for  the  excitement  of  an  adventure  on  the  high- 
way. 

WTien  we  say  all,  we  do  not  even  exclude  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  though  as  yet  he  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  bouse. 

At  rare  intervals  people  called  at  the  Three  Spiders  for 
refreshment,  and  whenever  they  did  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  our  friends  kept  carefully  out  of  slight. 

This  they  were  able  to  do  without  difficulty,  for  it  was 
a  large  rambling  building,  containing  many  rooms. 

But  one  evening,  when  sunset  was  approaching,  and 
when  every  topic  of  conversation  had  been  exhausted, 
Dick  Turpin  took  out  his  weapons  and  began  carefully  to 
clean  and  load  them. 

Silently  Claude  Duval  and  Tom  King  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

"  Are  yoo  preparing  for  an  expedition,  capt.iin  ?" 
they  aslred,  at  length,  as  he  stowed  the  pistols  away. 

I  <»m  lnngi:;g  'or  a  stirving  adventure  !"  was  the  reply. 


any   further,   they   looked    scmtinisiig.'y   behiad  J — "something  that  will  cause  the  blood   to  circulate  more 

rapidly  in  my  veins  than  it  does  at  present." 
But  thou^  )  they  shadGd  their  eyes  with  tb'l/  hands  fa '       "  And  90  are  wo." 
,»rder  to  cut  ofl  the  rays  of  the  sun,   and  caroj-ul'y  ex-         *But  I   thvjgMof  starting  out  alone — of  having   an 
aminea  ihe  whcVe  face  of  the  country,  they  saw  lioltung    invent i»«  entirely  to  myself." 

whatever  ot  their  toes.  "  And  so  did   we.     What's   to  prevent  ns  from  doing 

"There  is  no  need  for  such  great  speed  now,"  saJd  Six-  '"^s  we  nave  done  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion? 


teen-String  Jack,  faintly.    "Let  0:9  lead  the  way^  and  I 
vill  show  you  where  the  inn  is." 
"  I»  it  far  from  here  ? " 


You    could    take    one    road,    I    another     ami    t'laude 
another." 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  it^"  r^^plicd  T'irpia  »itcr  a  pa&sa 
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*1  need  not  caaHon  you,  and  tell  yoa  to  be  careful,  nor 
need  I  say  that  you  ought,  uuhesitatingly,  to  engage  your- 
ielvee  in  any  adventure  that  you  come  across  when  you 
believe  by  so  doin^it  you  will  befrieudtbe  helpless  aud  tbe 
lococect." 


CEAPTEB  DCCXLIIL 

DICK   TUKriN  SETS  OUT    UPON   HIS   EXPEDmOJI 

A  TEAR  rose  into  Muud's  eye  when  she  heard  of  i>ic-x's 
detemiiiiaiion. 

Put  although  she  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  she  said 
not  a  single  word  to  endeavour  to  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps  she  was  aware  that  it  was  altogether  aaeless 
to  make  any  such  attempt,  but  she  implored  him,  tor  liair 
sake,  to  be  extivmcly  careful,  and  not  to  heedlessly  tan 
into  any  danger. 

This  he  readily  proin'sed,  and  as  soon  as  darkiioss  set 
in  he  repaired  to  the  stable  and  saddled  Black  £c;^^  Lim- 
self. 

He  found  his  two  comrades,  Tom  King^  and  Clende 
Duval,  engaged  in  a  similar  manner. 

"Don't  start  at  present,"  said  Dick.  "I  will  go  first, 
and  allow  some  interval  to  take  place  before  either  <f  you 
leave.  The  caution  may  be  supeifliu>u.s,  but  yet  think 
how  important  it  is  that  the  secret  of  this  place  sh'^uld  be 
kept." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  captain,  though  we  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  off." 

"1  know  you  are,  but  you  must  curb  your  impatience 
for  a  short  tiuie." 

"  It  will  be  a  rough  night,  I  rather  think,"  said  Claude, 
as  be  strolled  t  the  stalile  d.ior  and  looked  up  at  the  sky 
— "the  clouds  look  heavy  and  black." 

"They  do;  but  the  night  is  just  such  a  one  as  will 
Buit  our  purpose  precisely,  provided  it  only  keeps 
fine." 

"  Oh,  yes — it  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  have  a  ducking, 
and  yot,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  weatlier,  I  think  that 
more  than  likely.  However,  such  a  consideration  will  not 
iiiduce  me  to  hold  back." 

"  Nor  me  either." 

After  such  a  long  rest  Black  Bess  was,  as  mignt  oe  ex- 
pected, full  of  fire  and  mettle. 

Not  only  hail  she  been  well  housed  and  well  fed, 
but  she  had  had  Diek  T\irpiij  to  look  carefully  after  her, 
and  to  see  that  all  her  wants  were  supplied. 

His  eyes  sparkled  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  he  looked 
open  the  noble  creature  as  she  stood  pawing  the  ground 
and  tossing  her  head  restlessly  up  and  down  to  show  her 
impatience  to  start  off. 

"  I  shall  fear  no  oflicers  to-night,"  he  said,  as  he  patted 
.he  bonny  mare  upon  her  neck.  "After  such  a  rest  as 
this,  I  could  challenge  the  swiftest  horse  in  England  with 
ihe  certainty  of  being  the  victor  !" 

He  vaulted  into  the  saddle  as  he  spoke. 

"Be  careful,  my  comrades,"  he  said,  turning  round  and 
speaking  to  them,  "and  above  all  thiugs,  manage  to  get 
here  beiore  daybreak.  If  the  officers  are  at  your  heels,  on 
no  accoujt  gallop  in  this  direction,  or  they  may  be  clev^*' 
enough  to  scent  us  out." 

Dick  Turpiu  trotted  Black  Bess  round  to  the  front  of 
the  inn. 

He  had  great  diifiBculty  in  keeping  her  at  all  within 
bounds,  and  none  but  an  accomplished  rider  could  have 
retained  a  st^at  in  the  saddle  while  she  was  giving  thess 
capricious  movements  and  bounds. 

He  paused  a  moment  in  front  of  the  inn  to  say  lireweU 
to  Maud,  who  was  standing  just  outside  tho  porch,  with 
Tom  Davis  by  her  sido 

"  We  shall  have  a  r>ngii  and  aisagreeabie  night, 
captiun  i"  he  exclaimed.  "  If  1  were  m  your  place  I  shculu 
put  off  the  expedition." 

Dick  shook  his  head  and  laaghed.* 

"  A  little  squally  weather  or  a  few  drops  of  rtatt  ■•fill 
never  keep  me  back,"  he  said.  "Farewell !  Depend  apoQ 
it  1  sIaII  return  here  some  time  before  daybreak  i" 

And  again  uttering  the  word  "  Farewell,"  he  allowed 
Black  Bess  to  bound  rapidly  forward  along  the  road 

it  had  been  a  long,  long  line  si>  <je  Dick  feh  so 
li^bt-nearted  and   so    fall   of   ^gour    u    be   did   that 


lie  was  ready  to  engage  in  any  adventure,  however 
perilous,  and  having  crossed  the  common,  he  looked 
anxiously  about  him  on  all  sides,  in  the  hope  of  makinj,' 
some  discovery. 

"I  am  too  impatient,'  he  at  length  muttered  "ii 
would  be  unwise  in  tl«e  extreme  to  do  auvthing  in  '.his 
quarter.  No,  uo — we  must  nc*.  give  the  ■■fficers  room  to 
pusp(?ct  that  we  are  in  this  quarter  at  ail  I  Now,  Bess,  for 
It  gallop!" 

It  naliy  seemed  as  tliough  the  animo.l  comprehended 
the  words  that  were  addressed  'o  her,  for,  uttering  a  (ow 
snorting  sound  that  -seemed  expressive  of  pride  and  deligtit, 
she  llew  onv  irds  with  the  speed  of  a  racehorse. 

Going  at  sueli  a  rate  as  that,  it  took  them  over  a  large 
space  of  country  iu  a  ve;-y  little  time  ;  and  at  length,  liav- 
Ug  gained  the  broaj  nigh-road,  Dick  '{  urpiu  gradually 
Jrew  rein,  and  reduced  her  pace  te  a  walk. 

During  his  ride  he  had  more  than  once  fancied  ho  felt  a 
few  drops  of  ram  upon  nis  face. 

Now  that  he  paused  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  not 
mistaken,  for  there  came  a  sudden  gust  that  made  a 
curious  sound  among  the  tree-tops,  and  that  bore  upon  it 
a  s.'uail  quantity  of  rain. 

Th'  Cold  drops  dashed  heavily  upon  and  around  him, 
and  then  all  was  still  again. 

Bat  the  sky  looked  more  and  more  threatening. 

The  clouds  were  of  a  dark.'r  hue,  and  there  was  that 
peculiar  feel  in  the  atmosphere  that  generally  precedes 
the  outbreak  of  a  violent  storm. 

"  I  am  afraid  there's  little  luck  'o  be  met  with  to-night," 
was  the  hi^'liwaymau's  relleetion,  and  while  he  made  it, 
he  leaned  forward  iu  the  saddle  and  listened  intently. 

Althouirh  the  silence  was  most  intense,  yet  ho  was  un- 
able to  hi  ar  auylhing. 

At  the  sinie  g.-uile  rate  he  trotted  onwards,  going  fur- 
ther and  further  toward.-^  the  open  country. 

But  ere  he  had  proceeded  far  ti»o  otorm  that  had  been 
threatening  so  long  burst  turth  with  a  suddenness  and 
violence  that  was  quite  startling. 

The  first  intimation  was  a  louJ,  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder. 

Then  came  a  flash  of  lightnfng.  and  another  peal  much 
heavier  than  its  predecessor. 

So  vivid  was  this  lightning's  flash,  that  all  objects 
around  were  completely  lighted  up  by  it. 

Its  effect  upon  the  eyes  was  almost  blinding,  yet  Dick 
Turpiu  saw,  or  famied  he  saw,  some  figures  iu  the  road- 
way at  no  great  dislauce  off. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  he  did  not  take  any  further 
steps  to  discover. 

The  rain  descended  in  such  torrents  that  he  was  speedily 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant  than  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  pelting  of  such  a  showi-r  as  that,  and  there- 
fore  Dick's  next  thought  was  to  find  a  shelter. 

On  his  left  hand  was  a  largo  wood,  resembling,  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  a  large  forest. 

The  trees  were  of  groat  size,  and  grew  very  closely  to 
each  other,  while  the  ground  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
dense  undergrowth. 

A  Uaoh  of  lightning  showed  him  what  seemed  to  bo  a 
narrow  footpath,  leading  from  the  road  into  this  wood, 
and  accordingly  he  hastened  towards  it. 

The  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  trees  would,  he 
felt  certain,  afford  him  an  almost  effectual  protection 
against  the  descending  rain. 

Black  Bess,  too,  showed  signs  of  great  alarm  whenevij 
the  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  lit  up  the  scene,  s* 
for  her  sake,  he  was  anxious  to  get  some  where  in  th.. 
dark. 

Turning  down  this  narrow  footbath,  he  found  bnlore 
he  had  gone  many  paces  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
any  further  on  horseback. 

He  alighted  quickly,  and  led  Black  ~>es»  ml  once  Into 
the  midst  of  the  trees. 

Here  he  no  longer  felt  the  rain,  and  by  patting  nis  steed 
open  the  necK  and  stroking  her  head,  he  managed  'o  cJuj 
her  apprehension  in  a  very  consideraSlo  degree. 

Th<  place  where  Dick  Turpin  had  taken  shelter  was 
very  close  to  the  high-road  he  had  just  quitted,  and 
between  two  peals  of  thunder  he  neard  the  sound  of 
dorses'  feet  upon  the  hard  ground,  thus  convincing  him 
that  his  fancy  had  ^jt  misled  him.,  and  that  be  had  really 
seen  some  persona  cm  the  road  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  DCCXLIV. 

CK  TTBPIN  IS  A  ^V1TNESS  TO   St>ME   VERT   SIN3tnJL»»   AND 
INTERESTING  PROCEEUlNGai 

Bbtween  the  peals  of  thunder  that  now  grew  more  and 
more  frequent,  Disk  Turpin  continued  to  lieten  to  the 
approach  of  these  travellers. 

He  could  detect  the  murmur  of  voices  If.  conTersatlon, 
and  yet  he  could  only  hear  the  sound  of  ona  borse'e 
feet. 

He  leaned  forward  as  tbough  h«  could  piercfl  tie  detse 
«>bscurity. 

But  this  was  impossible. 

The  darkness  seemed  to  grow  K3Se  and  more  iutense 
each  moment. 

Then  a  horse  stopped,  as  Dick  thoiight,  at  the  very  path- 
way down  which  he  had  turned. 

Then  again  he  heard  the  voices,  and  this  time  he  wag 
;ble  to  distinguish  what  was  said. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  dear  Agnes,"  he  heard  seme  ouj  ?iy, 
in  soothing  accents — "be  of  good  heart;  for,  ,^4)5Tame, 
rII  will  yet  be  well.  This  storm  is  un'artdnatfc ,  but  S.'ii't 
—  pray  don't  look  apon  it  as  an  evil  omen !" 

"  But  I  am  ter-ified,"  replied  a  sweet  gir.ieh  Voice, 
"  and  this  great  forest  only  alarms  me  still  mor  n" 

"  Do  not  say  that,  dearest — have  confidence  and  trust  in 
me.  You  see,"  we  are  already  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  and  are  no  longer  drenched  by  the  rain.  Lean 
upon  me  ;  do  not  fancy  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  beai-* 
your  weight.  Courage — courage  for  a  few  moments 
longer !" 

"  But  where  are  you  leading  me,  Frederick  ?  Tou  seem 
as  if  you  knew  your  way  ?" 

I  do  not ;  chance  alone  discovered  to  me  the  existence 
of  this  footpath.  I  have  every  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
habitation  of  some  kind,  for  by  one  of  the  flashes  of 
lightning  I  saw  some  smoke  rising  up  from  between  the 
trees— doubtless  .t  proceeded  from  the  chimney  of  a 
cottage." 

"  But  you  did  not  lell  me  that  at  the  time." 

"I  know  I  did  not,  because  you  were  so  alavried  that  I 
could  do  little  else  but  endeavour  to  soothe  your  agitation. 
Lot  us  take  shelter  in  this  hut  if  we  find  one,  for  however 
poor  and  humble  it  may  be,  it  will  protect  us  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
too  delicate  to  be  exposed  to  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  tones  in  which  these  two 
people  addressed  each  other  that  made  Turpin  aware 
that  they  were  both  young,  and  that  they  loved  each 
other. 

Immediately  he  felt  a  strong  degree  of  interest  in  them, 
and  he  continued  to  bend  still  further  forward,  in  order  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  their  forms. 

Chance  favoured  him,  for  when  they  were  nearest  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  concealed  the  whole  forest  was  lit 
up  by  a  flash  of  lightning  far  more  brilliant  and  long- 
lasting  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

By  the  aid  of  this  evanescent  light  Dick  Turpin  saw 
the  f«rm  of  a  young  man,  who  was  neatly  and  plainly 
attired. 

There  were  no  evidences  of  wealth  anywhere  visible 
about  his  person,  yet  there  was  something  exceedingly 
noble-looking  and  commanding  in  the  expression  of  his 

ciinging  to  him  in  order  to  support  her  steps,  and 
encircled  by  her  lovers  arm,  was  a  young  girl  whose  dress 
contrasted  strongly  with  her  companion's. 

She  was  attired  'n  the  most  expensive  garments,  and 
the  lightning  seemed  to  linger  upon  the  many-jewelled 
ornaments  upon  her  person. 

Her  form  was  graceful,  and  her  countenance  vary 
beautiful. 

.But  she  trembled  exceedingly  with  agitation. 

Frederick — ior  so  he  had  been  called — was  leading  a 
norse  by  the  bridle-*  tall,  powerfiJ  creature,  tbsi, 
^yond  a  doubt,  had  oiirria*'  '  heE>  H^tli 

Why  such  a  si'angely-asso-rtsM  pair — so  far  as  worldl 
appearance  went— should   be   journeying  alo^   togethef 
on    such  a    night    waa    a    matter    involved    in    mncb 

All  this  that  we  have  veen  competed  to  deceribs  at 
«.me  considerable  length  Dick   Turpin  saw  dmii^  the 
Mcond  or  so  that  the  flash  of  lightning  continued. 
♦to  darknees  aoemed  doubly  profound. 


"  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  flash '"  Agnes  exclaimed,  tfi 
tiembling  accents — "  it  has  almost  blinded  me  I" 

"  1  can  scarcely  see,"  was  the  response ;  "  bat  f^  vtm 
will  soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  darkness  again-  k'orwara 
— forward,  and  keep  up  your  courage !  It  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  me  when  I  know  that  you  are  safe  beneath  the 
shifltor  even  of  the  humblest  roof." 

'  But  are  you  sure  that  it  will  be  safe  for  UB  to  remain 
here?" 

"  I  think  so,"  was  the  answer — "  perhaps  safer  thao  i*. 
wo  continci^d  our  flight." 

"  You  seem  afraid  of  a  pursuit !" 

"  If  one  in  made,  they  will  ride  past  this  forest  and  miss 
us,  for  there  could  be  nothing  to  make  them  aware  we 
had  sought  shelter  here." 

"  It  may  be  so — 1  trust  it  Ls." 

These  were  the  last  words  that  Turpin  heard,  for  just 
then  the  t  under  pealed  out  in  deafening  loudness,  and 
when  the  muttering  reverberations  had  died  away  the  two 
speakers  had  got  so  far  along  the  path  that  their  vfwces 
were  no  longer  audible. 

His  curiosity  was  most  strongly  excited  by  what  he  had 
heard. 

He  was  about  to  follow  stealthily  in  their  steps,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  more,  when  he  checked  himself  suddenly, 
for  once  more  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  upon  the 
road. 

They  were  coming  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  all  at  once  they 
checked  themselves  close  to  the  end  of  the  footpath. 

The  new-comers  were  two  in  number. 

They  were  talking  loudly,  and  in  spite  of  the  pattering 
of  the  rain  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  Dick  Turpin 
could  hear  distinctly  every  word  they  uttered. 

"My  lord,"  said  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice,  "I  tell  you 
I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  right — this  is  the  spot !  Follow 
me  along  this  footpath,  and  we  shall  secure  them !" 

"I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  Jacob,"  was  the  reply. 
'■I  saw  nothing  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  sorry.  I  am 
drenched  through  with  this  confounded  rain,  and  the  trees 
do  servo  to  keep  it  off  a  little.'' 

"  But  your  lordship,"  persisted  the  man,  "  I  tell  you 
my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me  when  we  were  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill  when  that  terrific  flash  of  lightning 
came.  I  happened  to  be  looking  steadily  along  the  road, 
and  although  it  only  lasted  for  a  second,  yet  I  am  sure  I 
saw  them  both  on  foot  entering  the  forest  at  this  very 
spot." 

"Well — well,  it  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  so  much  the 
better  for  me — so  much  the  worse  for  Am,  Jacob !" 

"  Yes,  Tny  lord.'* 

"Kemember  what  I  have  told  you.  Give  him  no 
chance  of  his  life,  the  villain — the  scoundrel !  He  deserves 
to  lose  it !" 

"  But  you  will  help  me,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Have  I  not  promised  you  a  good 
reward  to  rid  me  of  him  ?" 

"  But  his  skill  with  every  weapon  is  so  great.  I  know 
he  has  practised  incessantly.  He  seems  aided  by  the  devil, 
and  I  don't  b'^lieve  that  any  one  single  man  could  bo  a  match 
for  him." 

"  You  are  a  coward,  Jacob ;  but  he  must  not  live  on  that 
account !  I  will  help  you.  I  will  tell  you  how  be  can 
be  disposed  of  easily." 

"  How,  my  lord— how  ?" 

"  If,  as  you  say,  we  shall  find  him  here,  I  will  first  rush 
forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  upbraid  him  for  the  baseness 
of  his  condu'^t.  Ha  will  draw,  and  while  we  are  exchang- 
ing the  first  blows  you  get  behind  him  and  run  him  through 
the  back  with  your  sword.  If  the  blow  is  not  mortal,  I 
can  deliver  another  at  almost  the  same  moment,  and  then 
wc  shall  make  sure.'" 

"  It's  a  good  plan,  my  lord,"  replied  Jacob—''  a  very 
good  plan,  and  it  does  you  great  credit !  I  will  assist  you 
AS  you  wish,  b<iit  then  what  shall  we  do  with  the  lidy 
Agnes  ?'' 

The  one  who  had  been  called  my  lord  gnashed  his 
teeth  together  with  rage,  and  in  a  hoarse,  angry  voice  he 
V.laimed : 

■«  Leave  her  to  me,  Jacob — leave  her  to  me  1    I  shi^ 

4  require  yoa  to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way.  Curses 
•  — «7urses!" 

B^  *flta  tiaws  tke  two  upeakers  had  reached  thai  p.)rfion 
0.  tfie  {rtoti>»tb  TOposite  to  the  spot  where  Tr-rp'n  w» 
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[mCK  TURPIN   FOLLOWS   LORD   HBBBEBT  AND  JACOB  THEOtTOH  THE   FOBEST.] 


Again  the  lightning  flashed,  and  this  time  it  revealed  ! 
to  him  the  form  of  a  richly-dressed  but  dissipated-look- 
ine  young  man,  who  was    gesticulating   angrily,  and 
another  man  who  followed  cringingly  in  his  steps. 

He  looked  the  very  personification  of  evil,  and  who, 
beyond  a  doubt,  answered  to  the  name  of  Jacob. 

CHAPTEE  DCCXLV. 

FEBDERICK  AND  THE    LADT    AONES  MEET  WITH  AN 
UNEXPECTED  FRIEND. 

With  rapid  and  yet  cautious  steps,  the  two  men  nnade 
their  way  along  the  narrow  footpath  m  the  forest  along 
which  the  two  fugitivea-for  aacb  they  evidently  were 
—had  lately  passed.  . .   ,.      ^,  v 

The  thunder  pealed  again,  *nd  tlui  tim«  the  Mverbera- 
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tiona  lasted  much  longer  than  they  l'*^  ye* '^«''tL*"^ 

when,  at  length,  something   like   comparative  silence 

was  produced,  the  two  villains  were  ""^f  «^"jf '^J  ... 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Dick  Turpin  hesitate  about  the 

Trom^Tftst  "hrhTbeen  strongly  interested  in 
and  prepossessed  by  the  young  couple,  and  be  also  de- 
termined that  they  should  neither  come  to  any  harm, 
provided  it  was  in  his  power  to  Prevent  it. 

Therefore,  taking  Black  Boas  by  the  bridle,  he  led  her 

along  the  pathway.  i^„„»a 

The  pattering  of  the  heavy  raindrops  upon  the  leaves 

above  produced  such  an  inceaaant  sound  that  he  had 

little  fear  that  his  approach    would  be  overhaara  oy 

those  who  were  going  before,  ^  „t„„„»  -9 

I      Yet  he  waa  careful  to  preserve  aa  much  distance  aa 

I  he  oottld  between  them  consistently  with  keeping  them 

in  light. 
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It  was  by  no  means  a  pic  asant  walk,  for  the  trees  that 
3 verhung  the  pathway  had  beoo  ne  by  this  time  heavily 
laden  with  the  rain,  which  now  fell  down  la  lai  ge,  dat- 
ing drops. 

The  footp*th  continued  ita  oonrea  in  a  verr  "ia  ng 
and  circuitous  manner. 

But  at  length  Dick  Turpia  ptasied,  for  he  foo&u  him- 
self in  view  of  a  small,  rndelj-built  hut  or  cottage,  pro(>- 
ably  the  residence  ol  some  po  ir  woodman. 

He  shrank  back  among  the  ti  ees  for  fear  that  the  next 
flash  of  lightning  should  reve»3  his  presence,  and  while 
thus  efifectually  concealed  from  ^.^bservation  he  watched 
narrowly  what  the  two  men  s'^ere  nhout- 

He  saw  them  in  the  act  of  cii.'nh'n^  ova'  «  <c>w  woo4en 
paHsading,  &y  whlcn  »  small  pun;  -.  m  'q'ound  sorround- 
ing  the  cottage  was  fenced  in  from   he  ivst. 

Crouching  down  as  though  fearfui  %/  being  perceived, 
they  crossed  the  little  gardea.  and  presently  paused  at 
the  little  window  of  the  building. 

Through  this  there  came  a  faint,  subdued  light 

While  they  were  thus  occupied,  Turpin  quickly  hk 
upon  his  own  course  of  action. 

That  Frederick  and  Agnes  had  sought  shelter  in  that 
but  there  could  be  little  doubt. 

There  waa  bo  trace  of  their  presence  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever. 

But  the  little  conversation  he  had  heard  brought  Dick 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion. 

He  released  his  hold  upon  the  bridle  of  Black  Bess,  and 
placed  the  reins  over  her  head. 

Then  he  stroked  her  gently  and  fondly  upon  the  neck 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  left  her. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  secure  her  to  any  of  the  trees 
that  were  growing  around,  or  to  confine  her  in  any 
way. 

Ha  was  quite  sure  that  she  womld  remain  somewhere 
about  that  spot  until  he  returned,  without  he  should  utter 
that  signal  that  she  so  well  understood,  when  she  would, 
without  loss  of  time,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  place 
herself  by  his  side. 

With  great  caution,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
two  men  who  had  preceded  him,  Black  BeJss  stretching 
out  her  head  and  watching  him  until  the  darkness  hid 
him  from  her  view. 

Crouching  down  close  to  the  ground,  Dick  stealthily 
advanced 

Many  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  were  growing  ic  that 
half-r  .Itivatod  garden,  and  behind  these  he  was  able 
effectually  to  conceal  himself. 

The  two  men  had  withdrawn  from  the  window,  and 
were  conversing  together  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — so  low 
that,  although  Dick  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  he 
could  not  detect  a  single  word  of  their  discoui'se. 

From  the  energetic  actions  of  the  dissolute-looking 
young  man,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Jacob  to  do  something  from 
which,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  he  shrank 
back. 

At  length  the  point  appeared  to  be  settled,  and  the 
young  nobleman — by  name  alone,  and  not  by  nature — 
advanced  to  the  window  of  the  cottage,  and,  cautiously 
placing  his  face  close  to  the  panes,  looked  in. 

But  just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  flash  of  light- 
ning so  vivid,  so  brilliant,  so  intense,  that  for  a  brief 
space  of  time,  during  which  a  person  might  have 
counted  rapidly  four  or  five,  eveiy  object  seemed 
as  though  enveloped  in  •  blue  flame  of  a  painful  bright- 
ness. 

The  flash  was  followed  almost  Instantaneously  by  the 
deep  thunder;  but  before  the  crashing  was  heard  over- 
head there  came  another  cry,  piercing  and  *fvi]l  but 
which  was  cut  short  by  the  louder  rumblings. 

It  was  a  cry  evidently  of  alarm,  »nd  evidently  from  » 
female's  lipa. 

There  could  be  but  one  explanation  of  tbs  e^use  of 
it 

The  young  girl  Agnes  nust  have  ee«n  b«r  «nem7 
jazing  in  upon  her. 

InToluntarily  Dick  Tui-p/n  seized  tne  hitt  of  lus 
swotd,  and  tlien  silently  drew  the  weapon  from  its 
ijhuata. 

"D — nation !"  roared  his  lordship,  "  we  are  discovered  1 
Sere,  Jacob;^  follow  m«  I  Down  wit^k  the  dooi^  1  safl 
Follow  ne  I 
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Thos  iDeaking,  he  rushad  towards  the  ooilagt 
buor. 

But  before  he  eoold  gain  it  there  was  a  hasty  lumber- 
ing sound  from  within,  as  though  some  fastening — • 
heavy  bar  probably — had  been  pl«<^d  across  it 

With  full  force,  however,  the  two  men  dashed  them- 
selves against  it,  and  so  frail  were  the  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  that  it  gi»ve  way  at  once  beneath  the 
pressure. 

As  the  door  fell,  the  young  aian  Frederick — with  a  long, 
slender  sword  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  arm  encir'',ling 
tfie  waist  ct  Agne»>  was  disclosed,  stAudir^  tn  an  attitude 
of  calm  defence. 

"  Villain  I — dastard  I"  shrieked  his  lordship,  "  give 
back  my  sister,  the  Lady  Agnes,  or  you  perish  oa  the 
spot!     Villain,  I  say,  surrender  her  to  me !" 

Agnes  uttered  a  faint  shriek  when  she  heard  her 
brother's  voice,  and  then,  almost  insensible  with  terror, 
she  clung  to  her  lover's  arm. 

Frederick  made  no  verbal  reply  to  what  had  been  said 
to  him,  but  he  shook  his  swor^  with  a  significant 
gesture. 

"  Since  you  will  not  deliver  her  faltiy  and  honourably, 
I  must  wrest  her  from  you !"  cried  his  lordship,  "  Take 
that,  villain  I  though  I  abase  myself  by  thus  consenting 
to  cress  blades  with  such  a  one  as  thon  art  I" 

As  the  last  word  was  pronounced  the  weapons  clashed 
together. 

Dick  had  heard  what  the  man  Jacob  had  said  respecting 
the  proficiency  Frederick  had  gained  in  the  use  of  hia 
weapon,  and  therefore  he  did  not  feel  much  alarm  on  his 
account. 

He  turned  his  chief  attention  to  Jacob's  proceed- 
ings 

Conformable  with  the  plan  that  had  been  agreed  upon, 
he  came  creeping  up  like  some  treacherous  snake,  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  when  he  might  step  behind  the 
valiant,  bold-spirited  young  man,  and,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  contest,  give  him  a  mortal  stab  in  the 
back. 

Dick  judged  it  time  to  declare  his  presence  and  inter- 
fere. 

He  saw  that  Lady  Agnes  hung  a  terrible  weight  upon 
her  lover's  arm,  and  seriously  hampered  hia  movements, 
giving  his  adversary  a  great  advantage. 

"  Hold !"  he  cried,  as  he  stepped  forward  suddenlv,  his 
bright  sword  flashing  in  the  semi-darkness — "  hold  l  Let 
this  be  a  fair  fight — man  to  man—not  two  on  to  one !  Mr 
Jacob,  I  will  attend  to  you  I" 

As  he  spoke,  he  struck  the  worthy  he  had  addressed  a 
very  sharp  blow  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword  upon  his 
knuckles. 

With  a  yell  of  fright,  Jacob  dropped  bis  eword  an() 
begged  lot  mercy. 


CHAPTER  DCOXLVL 

A    EIQHTEO03    RETRIBUTION  OVERTAKES    JACOB    rOB    fflS 
TREACHERY. 

The  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  stranger 
made  the  young  nobleman  give  a  guilty  start  of  alarm, 
for  he  fully  and  entirely  beUeved  that  he  was  quite  alone, 
and  that  there  was  no  spy  upon  his  actions. 

Frederick  might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  this  con  • 
fusion  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  to  give  him  a  fatal 
thrust,  but  he  scorned  to  take  so  unworthy  an  advantage, 
and  kept  quietly  upon  his  guard. 

But  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  the  manner  in 
which  Dick  had  acted,  and  the  few  words  hp  had 
spoken,  convinced  the  young  man,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  new-comer  was  a  friend  to  him  and  not  an 
enemy. 

"Who  yon  are  I  know  not,"  said  his  lordship,  foaming 
with  rage,  "  but  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  you  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  this  c(mflict.  Begone— leave  as— 'it  is 
nought  to  you!" 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  calm  response.  "  I  can  assarn 
you  that  nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
leave  here,  or  to  interfere  with  you,  but  I  intend  to  re- 
main where  I  now  stand  as  a  spectator  of  the  du«*l,  ii 
such  li  L,  I  intend  to  look  after  Jacob,  and  see  that  be 
does  not  assist  you  in  the  manner  you  had  arranged. '" 

These  -worda  made  the  yo»n^  aobleman  hineua,  tor  k 
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showed  him  that  the  stranger  was  aware  of  what  had 

passed  between  himself  and  his  dependant 

Jacob,  hearing.thia,  uttered  another  appeal  foi  mercy,  and 
tbaiidoued  his  intention  of  seizing  the  sword  be  had 
dropped. 

"  Kemain  there ! '  said  Dick,  sternly,  to  him.  "  Move  at 
your  peril!  If  yvn  so  much  ae  raise  your  finger  I  will 
.-op  it  off  I" 

Perceiving  tne  combatants  still  pause,  Dick  added  . 

''  Let  me  take  charge  of  the  lady.  1  will  pledge  my  life 
(or  her  safety,  then  you  will  be  oa  more  equal  terms  with 
each  other." 

He  stepped  forward  quickly  as  he  spoke,  and  removed 
the  senseless  girl  from  her  lover's  arm. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said,  "  do  your  best,  and  may  thf  one 
who  is  right  obtain  the  victory !" 

"  Lord  Herbert,"  said  Frederick,  "  you  know  that  with 
me  your  life  is  most  sacred.  For  your  sister's  sake,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  Agnea,  "  I  would  not  harm  one  single  hair  of 
your  head.  But  beware  how  you  tempt  me  too  fai,  for 
when  my  blood  is  roused  I  know  not  what  I  mjty  do  in 
self-defence  I" 

"Fewer  words,  beggarly  upstart!"  was  the  instan- 
taneous answer.  "  I  want  no  consideration  from  you,  nor 
will  I  consent  to  receive  any.  Put  up  your  sword — depart, 
and  I  will  molest  you  no  further,  provided  that  you,  sir," 
he  added,  addressing  Turpiu,  "  surrmder  the  Lady  Agnes 
to  my  charge." 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  until  you  have  proved  yourself  to  hare  a  better 
right  than  you  have  at  present !" 

"  That's  well,"  replied  FredericK.  "  The  lady  Agnes  is 
mine,  and  mine  only,  and  she  has  made  her  free  choice, 
and  who  sha]l  prevent  her  doing  so  ?  Let  me  say,  my 
lord,  with  every  imaginable  respect,  that  it  will  be  better 
far  tor  you  to  leave  her  with  me." 

"  Never — never !  I  disgrace  myself  and  all  my  house 
by  deigning  to  speak  a  single  word  to  you !  Henceforth 
I  will  say  nothing." 

With  these  words,  entirely  blinded  and  carried  away 
by  an  ungovernable  access  of  rage.  Lord  Herbert  precipi- 
tated himself  upon  his  adversary,  and  for  the  next  few 
minutes  the  conflict  between  them  was  of  a  terrible 
character. 

Over  and  over  again  Dick  saw  how  Frederick  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  the  openings  that  this  pa^ionate  attack 
displayed. 

He  cuuld  scarcely  understand  the  exercise  of  such  un- 
usual forbearance. 

So  intently  was  he  watching  the  combatants  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  forgot  all  about  that  dastardly  wretch 
Jacob. 

Suddenly  taming  his  eyes  towards  him,  however,  he 
saw  that  he  held  something  in  his  hand  that  he  was 
moving  about  in  an  undecided  manner. 

DicK  guessed  instantly  what  the  object  was,  and  raising 
his  sword  with  great  swiftness  in  the  air,  he  brought  it 
down  with  full  force  upon  it 

A  most  hideous  yell  burst  from  Jacob's  lipe. 

He  screamed  aloud  for  help  and  mercy. 

The  finders  that  had  encircled  the  butt  of  the  pistol, 
which  he  mtended  to  discharge  at  Frederick  so  soon  as 
he  was  sure  that  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  missing  his 
aim,  were  cut  through  to  the  very  bone,  while  the  weapon 
itself,  falling  on  the  ground,  was  discharged,  and  the  con- 
tents lodged  themselves  in  his  own  body. 

This  was  indeed  a  fearful  but  weU-mer'ted  retribu- 
tion. 

With  a  scream  of  pain  and  agony  he  fell  down  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cottage,  and  rolled  there  like  some  mortally- 
wounded  reptile. 

Almost  at  this  moment  Frederick  succeeded  in  disarm- 
ing his  opponent,  the  two  blades  becoming  locked 
together,  and  Lord  H'jrbert  found  his  wrenohea  suddenly 
from  his  grasp,  and  seat  whirliog  to  the  furtbei  end  oi  the 
cottage. 

Frederick  sniMsed  the  yolitt  of  bip  eword  ag  vst 
him. 

"Now,  my  lord,  are  you  content? — are  you  willing 
that  this  contest  should  be  over?  I  tell  ;ou  again  1 
cannot  harm  yoa.  Leave  us  together.  Your  interfer- 
ence will  onl;  cauM  further  mischief  than  th«sr«  tt 
already." 

Hislordahisxuadhaa  hie  (eeih  with  rage,  and,  without 


speaking  a  word,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  dlreotion  where 
his  4wcrd  was  lying  upon  the  floor. 

Re  made  a  slight  movement  as  though  to  reach  it. 

But  in  a  stem,  suppressed  voice,  Frederick  uttered  the 
word: 

"  Beware  I" 

'Yon  have  conquered,"  he  6V.J,  bitterly,  "and  1  mus'. 
perforce  leave  you.  The  odds  are  all  against  me !  Don't 
think,  however,  that  the  pursuit  will  be  relinquished — no, 
no.  The  stain  which  you  have  placed  upon  our  family 
shall  and  must  be  expunged'  by  your  blood — I  have 
sworn  it,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath !  No  matter  where  you 
go,  I  will  follow  you  until  the  matter  is  ended  either  by 
my  d'ctath  or  yours !" 

"  I  regret  to  hear  those  words,  my  lord,'  said  Frederick, 
sadly.  "  It  is  true  that  we  have  loved,  but  the  circum- 
stance was  wholly  out  of  our  control.  We  could  not  help 
it — we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  it  I  can  only  hope  that 
time  and  reflection  will  bring  you  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion." 

Mortified  and  abashed,  his  lordship  alank  out  of  the 
cottage. 

But  ere  he  quitted  the  enclosure,  he  shook  hie  clenched 
fist  in  the  air,  and,  while  the  foam  of  passion  gathered  upon 
his  lips,  he  said ; 

"  Yes,  yes — I  have  made  the  oath,  and  I  will  keep  it  I 
No  earthly  circumstance  shall  turn  me  from  it!  My 
heart's  blood  or  yours,  Frederick  Stuart!  Nothing  less 
shall  suffice!  Cfurses  on  that  meddling  intruder,  and 
upon  that  dolt  aud  idiot,  Jacob !  It  is  he  who  spoilt  all ! 
But  no  matter,  I  will  yet  obtain  the  victory.  The  distance 
I  have  to  go  to  find  assistance  is  not  great,  and  when  I 
once  commence  the  pursuit  after  them,  nothing  shall  stay 
me — nothing  shall  turn  me  aside !  And  Lady  Agnes,  too, 
who  has  disgraced  me,  disgraced  herself,  and  all  our 
race,  shall  not  live  in  her  ignominy! — she,  too,  shall 
perish !" 

Again  shaking  his  clenched  flsts  at  the  cottage,  Lord 
Herbert  sprang  over  the  palisades  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  ms  hastily-formed  but  terrible  plan  of  ven- 
geance. 

Suddenly  he  stopped. 

The  storm  had  almost  ceased. 

The  thunder  no  longer  rattled  in  the  sky. 

The  lightning  no  longer  brought  all  objects  into 
view. 

But  the  clouds  had  parted  slightly,  and  through  a  long, 
straggling  rift  the  blue  sky  and  twinkling  stars  could  be 
discerned. 

A  soft,  gentle,  and  beautiful  light  was  over  all 
things. 

And  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this  scanty  illumination 
that  the  young  nobleman  had  perceived  something  among 
the  trees,  a  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  which  had  first 
attracted  his  attention. 

"A  horse,"  he  said — '^  a  horse,  and,  by  all  that's  d— >n- 
able,  one  of  »  rare  quality !  This  is  fortonate  indeed  i 
Now,  Frederick  Stuart,  we  shall  see  how  long  your 
triumph  will  continue !  Aha !  I  shall  be  speedier  in  my 
vengeance  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  I" 


OHAPTEB  DOOXLVIl. 

BLACK     BBSS    OKXS    BID    OF     HSB  BTRANQB    RIDEB,     ASKt 
RENDEBS  THB  TOUNG  COUPLE  A  SERVICE. 

The  horse  that  Lord  Herbert  had  seen  standing  so  quietly 
among  the  trees  was  of  oonree  no  other  thui  Dick  Turpin's 
bonny  mare,  Black  Bess. 

Even  in  the  semi-obscority  he  oould  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  her  matchless  form. 

A  glance  told  him  that  she  was  one  steed  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand. 

His  eyes  glistened  with  pleasi^  und  he  advanced 
gently  and  quietly  towards  her. 

Black  Bess  projected  her  ears  •.  his  approach,  and 
watched  his  movements  narrowly 

Her  very  appearance  told  the  young  nobleroan  that 
she  had  a  spirit  which  mi^ht  prove  dangerous,  and 
therefore  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  spoke  to  her 
ooaxingly 

Blaisk  BesB  did  not  move. 

She  suffered  the  stMB^tsr  tu  tiiib  tim  iitto. 
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A  im>st  aco-uSiptished  and  f«u-Iea8  horseman  wa^  ^oanr 
Lord  Herbert. 

His  love  for  this  noble  quadruped  was  the  one  great  re- 
deeming trait  .'n  his  character. 

He  knew  thai  there  were  many  horses  of  spirit  who 
would  never  sufier  a  stranger  to  seat  himself  upon  their 
backs. 

He  resolved  not  to  run  any  risk  on  the  present  occasion 
from  this  cause,  and  so  no  sooner  was  he  by  the  side  of 
Black  Bess  than  he  gave  a  sudden  and  surprising  spring, 
and,  with  great  agility  and  dexterity,  seated  himself  firmly 
in  the  saddle. 

It  was  a  feat  that  he  had  often  practiced. 

It  was  one  with  which  Black  Bess  was  unacquamtod 
The  suddenness  with  which  this  stranger  had  placed 
himself    upon    her    back     startled     and    h&li-subdued 
ber. 

She  shivered  from  head  to  foot 

Lord  Herbert  thrust  his  feet  into  the  stirrups,  and  then 
took  the  reins  betw(»«n  his  fingers. 

It  seemed  as  thoxigh  this  served  to  recover  Black  Bess 
from  the  state  of  astonishment  into  which  she  had  un- 
doubtedly been  thrown. 

She  reared  upright  in  the  air  with  so  much  abrupt- 
ness, and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  any  rider  to  retain  his  seat  upon  her  back. 

But  Lord  Herbert  seemed  as  though  he  bad  suddenly 
grown  to  the  saddle,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
steed. 

He  patted  her  upon  the  neck,  and  spoke  gently  to 
her. 

Bat  to  no  avaiL 

Black  Bess  reared  and  plunged  more  riolently  than 
before,  but  without  the  slightest  effect. 

There  Ma  lordship  remained,  defying  all  her  power  to 
unseat  him. 

Finding  all  pacific  measures  fruitless,  his  lordship 
adopted  what  he  considered  would  be  a  more  effectual 
means 

He  had  been  mounted,  and  spurs  were  upon  bis 
heels. 

With  these  he  gored  Black  Bess  in  the  flanks 

This  was  treatment  to  which  she  had  never  before  been 
subjected. 

Uttering  a  anort  of  pain,  she  gave  a  violent  bound  for* 
ward. 

That  bound  would  in  itself  have  unseated  almost  any 
rider,  but  his  lordship  still  remained  firm. 

Finding  all  her  attempts  unsuccessful.  Black  Bess, 
prompted  by  a  rare  but  not  unparalleled  sagacity,  adopted 
another  method. 

Before  her  rider  could  divine  her  intention  or  prepare 
himself  for  it  in  the  least,  she  dropped  suddenly  to  the 
earth  upon  her  side,  as  though  she  had  been  shot. 

Then  she  rolled  completely  over,  having  her  rider  be- 
neath her. 

He  did  not  even  in  this  terrible  moment  lose  his  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

Almost  instinctively  he  released  his  feet  from  the 
stirrups. 

At  the  same  instant  Black  Bess,  completely  maddened 
by  pain  and  terror,  made  a  furious  effort  to  regain  her 
feet 

In  springing  up  she  brought  one  of  her  fore  feet  down 
with  full  force  upon  his  lordship's  skull. 

There  was  a  sickening  crash,  and  then  all  was  over. 

Black  Bess  stood  trembling  and  shaking  in  every 
limb. 

Her  mouth  was  filled  with  foam,  that  rested,  also,  in 
large  flecks  upon  her  breast  and  flanks. 

The  sound  of  hasty  footsteps  through  the  trees  eould 
now  be  heard,  and  she  listened  to  their  approach  with 
unmistakable  alarm. 

Then  she  heard  a  low,  gentle,  cnirping  sound — a  sound 
that  she  knew  full  well  came  always  frpm  her  master'a 
Ups. 

Her  citation  greatly  subsided. 

The  signal  was  again  given,  and  slowlv  the  gaUant 
mare  moved  in  the  direction  from  which  tne  sound  pro- 
oeeded. 

By  her  manner  she  seemed  to  show  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  some  deed  for  whidh  aha  deserved  *  sev«(w 
punishment. 

Then  Diok  Turpin  "^wjrd  \r  butd.  fo^nwed  by  soung 


Frederiek  and  the  Lady  Agnes,  made  his  appearance  oi 

the  scene. 

Consternation  was  impressed  upon  all  their  counte- 
nances. 

"What  la  it?"  cried  Frederick  Stuart— " what— oh 
what  is  it?"' 

"Advance,"  said  Dick,  "and  w»  shall  asce/tain.  1 
have  my  thoughts.  I  could  guess  what  has  happened, 
but  we  shall  see." 

He  strode  forward,  followed  closely  by  the  young 
couple. 

Black  Bess  walked  gentiv  to  him  with  her  head  htuig 
down. 

The  highwayman  noticed  her  anusual  and  agitated  ap- 
pearance. 

Fatting  her  uj>on  tne  neck,  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  some 
anxiety : 

"  What  is  it,  Bess,  old  lass — what  is  it  ?" 

Just  then  the  moon  peeped  down  upon  the  earth  through 
the  long  rift  in  the  clouds  above. 

Her  clear  beams  seemed  to  concentrate  themselves  upon 
one  spot  and  upon  one  object. 

A  shriek  came  from  the  Lady  Agnes,  and  shudderingly 
she  averted  her  gaze. 

There,  lying  stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  the 
turf,  with  his  head  beaten  in,  and  presenting  so  truly 
horrible  an  appearance  as  to  be  beyond  description,  lay 
her  brother,  the  Lord  Herbert. 

Even  the  highwayman,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  scenes 
of  horror,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  felt  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion come  over  him  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  subdu- 
ing. 

Frederick  looked  sad  and  gloomy. 

One  glance  sufficed  for  him,  and  then  he  turned  the 
whole  of  his  attention  towards  th^i  Lady  Agnes,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  overcome  by  the  terrible  and  un- 
expected fate  that  had  overtaken  her  brother. 

When  the  Ul-fated  young  man  left  the  cottage  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  Dick  Turpin  and  the  two 
lovers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  be  would  take  his  de- 
parture, and  that  for  some  time  at  least  they  would  ae« 
and  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  Lady  Agnes  still  remained  in  a  8t»te  of  insensi- 
bility. 

Dick  congratulated  Frederick  upon  having  escaped  so 
weU  in  the  encounter,  for  he  had  not  received  so  much  as 
a  single  scratch. 

By  the  aid  of  a  little  water  the  young  girl  was  restored 
to  consciousness,  and  her  first  act  was  to  fling  herself 
upon  the  breast  of  her  lover,  while  she  wept  with  joy  to 
think  he  had  escaped  all  harm. 

The  treacherous  villain  Jacob  continued  to  utter  suppli- 
cation after  supplication  for  water,  and  when  the  Lady 
Agnes  had  been  attended  to,  a  small  quantity  was  given 
kim. 

He  drank  it  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  swallowed  the  last  drop,  uttered  a  loud  scream  of 
mortal  agony,  and  then,  closing  his  eyes,  fell  back  either 
insensible  or  dead,  which  of  the  two  they  did  not  oare  to 
inquire. 

Nor,  indeed,  were  they  allowed  the  opportunity,  for  it 
was  just  then  that  they  heard  the  sounds  of  some  scuffling 
or  struggling  taking  place  outside. 

Hastily  they  hurried  to  the  spot,  wi*k  what  result  we 
have  already  seen. 

From  the  impetuous,  hot-headed  young  man  the 
lovers  had  certainly  no  more  to  fear,  though  his  sudden 
and  violent  death  was  a  terrible  shock  to  both  of  them. 

Nerving  himself  to  the  task,  Dick  Turpin  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  stooping  down,  looked  closely  at  the  prostrate 
form. 

Upon  rising  to  his  feet,  be  found  Frederick's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  question  that  waa 
put  to  him  by  the  other's  glance — "  he  is  quite  dead.  Life 
is  utterly  extinct.     Death  must  have  been  instantaneous." 

AUhough  one  might  scarcely  expect  h,  yet  this  intelli- 
g^nce  proved  an  additional  shock. 

Up  to  that  time  they  might  have  indulged  in  some  faint 
hope  that  the  injury  he  bad  received  was  not  mortal,  and 
that  by  care  and  attention  he  would  recover. 

Now,  howevw,  that  hope  oottld  be  entertaUMd  as 
longer. 

He  WM  dead 
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CHAPTER   DOOXLVIII. 

mCK  TUBPIM  OISCU}SB3  HIS  IDEimTT  TO  FRBDBBICK 
8TUAKT. 

"Oeneroub  stranger, "  said  Frederick,  addressing  the 
highwayman,  "  let  us  quit  this  terrible  scene — I  can  bear 
to  look  at  it  no  longer.  Who  you  are  I  know  i  St.  nor  do 
I  cara  You  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  true  Iriend  of 
mine  in  the  hour  of  need.  At  present  I  have  bad  no 
opportunity  of  thanking  you,  and  now  I  feel  myself  at  a 
loss  for  words.  Rest  assured,  howerer,  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  behaviour  to-night." 

"  I  do  not  desire  your  thanks,"  was  Turpin'a  answer. 
"I  am  quite  willing,  however,  to  turn  away.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  having  done  so  much,  I  can  render  you  no  further 
eerviee,  and  therefore,  if  it  pleases  you,  ^  will  say  fare- 
weD." 

"  No— no,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  depart  tnus.  1  must 
thank  yon  for  what  you  have  done,  and  besides,  yon  have 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  these  events,  and  have  shown 
yourself  so  well  qualified  to  take  the  direction  or  com- 
mand, that  I  feel  impelled  to  ask  you  your  advice.  Will 
you,  then,  add  to  the  favours  you  have  already  conferred 
By  teUing  me  what  steps  you  think  I  had  better  next  take 
in  this  unfortunate  affair?" 

Turpin  did  not  return  an  immediate  reply,  but,  taking 
Black  Bess  by  the  bridle,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  little 
cottage. 

Near  the  palisades  he  paused,  and  then,  turning  round 
to  the  young  couple,  he  said : 

*'  Of  your  history  I  actually  know  little,  yet  what  has 
occurred  enables  me  to  guess  much  " 

"  But  a  few  words  from  me,"  returned  Frederick,  "  will 
make  all  clear  to  you.  I  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  Lady 
Agnes ;  that  is  more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then,  her 
mother,  who  gave  me  the  appointment,  has  expired,  there- 
fore the  young  Lord  Herbert,  who  has  this  night  oome  to 
00  untimely  an  end,  was  the  sole  inheritor  and  possessor 
of  the  estates  and  wealth.  He  was  also  appointed 
guardian  to  his  sister,  who,  as  ^ou  may  guess  from  their 
appearance,  is  many  years  his  junior." 

'^And,"  said  Turpin,  with  a  faint  smile,  "it  w&s  not 
long  before  you  and  the  Lady  Agnes  discovered  that  you 
loved  each  other  ?" 

"  It  was  not  long,  and  I  may  say  that  the  passion  '>f  as 
mutual  from  the  first.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  repeating 
the  efforts  I  made  to  subdue  this  flame,  or  the  resolves  I 
made  and  never  carried  out.  I  was  weak,  and  love  was 
strong,  and  so  I  remained  at  my  post  until  it  was  too 
late." 

"And  then,"  8ud  Dick,  "the  Lady  Agnes  agreed  to 
accompany  you  in  a  flight  from  her  brother's  home  ?" 

"  She  did ;  but  not  until  her  brother  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  powerful  love  existing  between  us. 
He  laughed  at  it  scornfully,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  union  of  his 
aister  with  one  like  myself.  Ton  may  guess  his  feelings 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  comported  himself  to-nighU" 
Turpin  nodded. 

Finding  that  all  entreaties,  all  persuasions  were  entirely 
oxdess,  the  Lady  Agnes,  as  you  see,  agreed  to  fly  with  me. 
Ere  we  had  gone  far  we  were  overtaken  by  that  frightful 
storm,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it  we  took  refuge  in 
yonder  cottage.  The  young  Lord  Herbert  must  have 
been  made  aware  of  our  flight  almost  immediately,  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  been  so  close  behind,  so  doubtless 
the  spy  and  villain  Jacob,  who  has  met  with  so  well- 
morited  a  fate,  watched  us  depart  and  then  informed  him 
ot  the  fact." 

"  Very  likely ;   for,  as  you  say,  they  were  very  close 
indeed  behind  you — so  close  that  they  saw  you  turn  down 
the  narrow  path  leading    from  the  highway  into  this 
forest  ** 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  overheard  a  conversation  to  thas  effect  Out  no 
matter — proceed." 

"  I  have  no  more  t6  tell,"  was  ita  reply—"  the  Mst  yoa  *  "«»  oi<t<»=.  o.iw.i 

•Iready  know.  He  followed  me  to  the  cottage,  and  I  »«rving  his  calmness 
although  be  ia  her  brother,  ar  i  it  ill-beoomes  aay<- '  **  I  do." 
one  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  yeC  I  must  say  that  it  ia  I  '  Do  you  speak  from  actual  Knowledge  oa  your  own 
pretty  clear  that  by  fair  means  ur  foul  be  intended  to  Mt  part,  or  do  you  speak  from  hearsay — from  something  some 
an  end  to  my  life  ''  '       j  oae  else  has  repeated  to  you  ?" 

"  Tha^  is  quite  certain,  and  I  rejoice  fat  botb  your  m»*«  i      "  WeL'  —well—" 
Umi  th«  «ti«ni>)i  wm<  }iutvrmm»t9i"  I      "Oiv*  me  an  antwer  to  mj  Ont  quMtloo      Do   fM 


"  Well  now,  tlr,"  said  Frederick,  "  to  trouble  you  stlQ 
further,  I  would  fain  ask  you  what  I  had  better  oo  in  this 
conjuncture  of  affairs — how  shall  I  act  ?  I  confess  that 
by  myself  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  come  to  a  decision.'' 

"In  the  first  place,"  replied  Turpin,  "it  is  quite  clear 
that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Herbert's  death 
You  may  be  puzzled  to  know  in  what  manner  it  occurred, 
but  1  am  sure  I  can  give  von  th«  true  explanation  of 
it" 

•  Can  yoH,  indeed  ?" 
"  I  can." 

"  Then  I  confess  tLat  iu  th&t  i  k»3i  at  a  lose.  Tell  me  how 
h  happened." 

"  He  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  my  horse, 
and  hasten  off  for  assistance,  that  he  might  drag  the  Lady 
Agnes  from  you.  But  this  happens  to  be  a  particular 
favourite  of  mine,  and  though  gentle  as  a  lamb  with  me, 
and  obedient  as  a  dog  to  all  I  say,  she  is  yet  fierce  and 
unmanageable  with  a  stranger.  In  his  attempts  to  seize 
her  and  mount  upon  her  back  a  struggle  must  have  taken 
place,  and  in  that  struggle  his  life  must  have  been  lost, 
for  his  head  was  battered  by  one  of  her  iron  hoofs." 
"A  terrible  fate!" 

"  Most  terrible  I     We  can  look  upon  it  as  scarcely  any- 
thing else  but  an  accident.    And  mow  I  presume  your 
chief  aaxiety  ia  to  know  what  stepa  to  take  now  that  the 
young  nobleman  is  dead?" 
"  les,  that  is  precisely  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  recommend  in  the  first  Instance,  as 
you  wish  for  your  own  happiness,  to  have  a  marriage 
solemnised  between  you— don't  let  the  death  of  Lord  Her- 
bert be  a,barrier.  When  you  have  secured  her  as  your 
own,  then  give  full  information  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
to-night." 

"  But  shall  I  be  believed  ?  May  I  not  find  myself  in- 
volved in-— in — some  charge  of       ■" 

"  I  understand,"  said  Turpin,  "  but  I  don't  think  you 
need  fear  anything  on  that  account.  The  inmates  of  this 
cottage  will  bear  evidence  to  the  facts  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power;  but  should  you  find  that  any  harm  or  diffi- 
culties arise,  send  a  message  to  me,  and  I  will  extricate 
you  from  them,  no  matter  what  they  may  be." 

"But  I  cannot  think  of  increasing  the  obligation  I 
already  owe  you  to  so  great  an  extent." 

"  Pho — pho !  it  is  nothing— don't  think  of  that,  but  bear 
in  mind  what  I  say :  if  you  find  yourself  in  any  danger 
from  the  charge  of  having  compassed  Lord  Herbert's 
death,  send  a  message  to  that  effect  to  the  landlord  of  a 
public  house  known  as  the  Three  Spiders,  and  situated  not 
far  from  Ealing  Gommon^<ion't  forget  it.  If  that  message 
is  delivered  all  will  be  welL" 

"But  you  are  not  the  landlord?"  interrogated 
Frederick. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  was  the  response,  "  but  the  land- 
lord is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  will  deliver  the  message  to 
me.  Let  that  amount  of  knowledge  on  your  part  suffice." 
"  But  your  name — surely  you  Tnll  tell  me  that,  that  I 
may  remember  the  person  who  has  rendered  me  such  im- 
portant services  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  let  my  name  remain  secret — don't  seek  to  know  it. 
And  now,  if  yon  have  no  more  questions  to  ask,  let  me  sa^ 
farewell,  for,  as  you  perceive,  the  night  is  going  fast." 

"You  may  think  me  impertinent — wrong — rude ;  but  it 
you  would  only  tell  me  who  you  are  that  I  may  remember 
you,  I  shall  be  glad ;  'tis  from  no  motive  of  curiosity  that 
I  ask,  but  only  that  I  may  be  able  to  name  my  bene- 
factor." 

"  It  is  a  secret,  but  you  shall  know  it.  Oome  nearer  ta 
me,  and  I  will  whisper  it  in  your  ear." 

With  his  countenance  expressing  the  greatest  curiosity. 
the  young  man  obeyed. 

"You  have  heard  no  doubt  of  a  personage  who  has 
created  for  himself  some  notoriety  in  this  land,  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Dick  Turpin  ?" 

"  I  have— a  cowardly,  murderous,  plimdering  scoundrel  i 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  us  ?" 
"  You  speak  strongly,  and  warmly."  said  Dick,  pre- 


speak  from  personal  knowledge  ? — have  toq  btm  moooa- 
tered  this  individual  in  jour  life,  or  had  nnj  persof^ 
dealings  with  him  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  presume  to  speak  bo  strongly?  What 
objection  I  may  have  felt  to  telling  you  who  I  am  has  now 
vanished — you  shall  know  it.  Uenceforth  I  trust  that 
you  will  judge  of  people  by  their  actions,  and  by  your 
own  personal  experience  of  them,  and  not  by  the  word  of 
others,  for  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  the  person  who  ia 
knowu  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ot  this  land  as 
Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman  I" 


Just  AS  he  came  to  this  determination,  Dick  turned 
half  round  in  his  saddle,  and  took  off  his  hat. 

He  waved  it  above  his  head  with  an  air  of  defiftnce, 
and  by  his  actions  showed  that  he  invited  the  officers  to 
pursue  him. 

So  furious  did  this  gesture  maKe  tnem,  that  they  dis- 
charged the  remainder  of  their  firearms — of  course  with- 
out the  slightest  result,  for  by  thip  time  Dick  was  too  far 
off  to  be  injured  by  them. 

They  could  not  stop  and  re-load,  nor  could  they  perform 
,  that  operation  while  their  horses  were  galloping  at  tha 
r  very  top  of  their  speed,  so  that  in  the  respect  of  buUeti 
^  Pick  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

Looking  back,  ne  saw  that  they  were  far  enough  behind 
I  him  to  answer  his  purpose,  so  he  reduced  the  speed  of 
\  Black  Bess,  so  tbftt  she  went  at  only  about  the  same  rate 
'  as  his  pursuers. 

By  this  means,  the  same  distance  was  preserved 
between  them,  ana  it  made  the  officers  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  if  they  perservered  a  little  while  their  sucoees 
would  be  certain. 

Dick  continued  along  the  high-road  untU  he  came  to  » 
part  where  the  hedgerow  was  no  great  height. 

Here  he  paused,  and  made  Black  Bess  leap  over  into 
the  meadow  beyond — a  feat  that  she  accomplished  with 
perfect  ease. 

"  They  shall  have  a  rough  ride  of  it,"  he  said  to  him- 
self— "  1  am  just  in  the  humour  to  give  them  a  dance." 

On  came  the  officers,  and,  turning  their  horses'  heads, 
leaped  over  the  hedgerow  gallantly. 

Dick  had  purposely  selected  a  spot  where  he  knew  the 
horses  of  the  officers  would  be  easily  able  to  follow 
him. 

Across  the  meadow  be  went,  still  keeping  just  the  same 
distance  in  advance,  flitting  before  his  foes  like  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  defying  all  efforts  at  capture. 

The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  for  there  were  no 
clouds  to  obstruct  her  light. 

All  objects  ware  plainly  visible,  and  the  officers  Were 
able  to  keep  their  prey  in  sight  with  perfect  ease,  for 
now  and  then  Dick  would  pause  and  wave  his  hat. 

The  officers  then  would  redouble  their  exertions ;  and 
when  they  were  almost  within  reach  of  him,  Dick  would 
let  go  the  rein,  and  away  Black  Bess  would  bound,  until 
in  a  few  moments  there  was  just  the  same  distance 
between  them  as  there  was  at  first. 

If  one  thing  could  be  more  aggravating  to  the  police 
officers  than  another  it  was  this. 

They  most  bitterly  regretted  their  precipitation  in  dis- 
charging all  their  Veapons. 

It  is  true  they  might  have  stopped  to  re-load,  but 
while  they  were  doing  this  the  highwayman  would  prob- 
ably get  such  *  start  as  would  put  overtaking  him  out  of 
the  question. 

And  so  in  this  unsatisfactory  way — so  far  as  the  officers 
were  concerned — the  chase  was  continued. 

Looking  wound  him,  Dick  fancied  by  the  look  of  the 
eastern  horizon  that  daylight  would  not  be  long  in 
making  its  appearance,  and  therefore  it  behoved  him  to 
shape  his  course  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  Three 
Spiders,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  lead  his  foes  to  suspect 
that  that  was  his  destination. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  officers'  horses  were  quite 
knocked  up. 

They  became  insensible  to  the  urging  both  of  whip 
and  spur,  and  only  moved  onwards  at  a  dogged,  sullen 
pace. 

Again,  and  for  the  last  timei,  Dick  took  off  his  hat  and 
waved  it. 

Then,  giving  Black  Bess  the  rein,  he  galloped  away, 
feeling  8<ire  that  it  was  no  longer  iu  the  power  of  his  foea 
to  pursue  him. 

They  had  had  all  that  hard  riding,  and  had  knocked  up 
their  horses  for  nothing  at  alL 

Moreover,  they  were  several  miles  from  any  habita- 
tion. 

They  had  the  unpleasant  prospect  before  them  of 
having  to  perform  the  whole  aistance  at  a  kind  ot  shuffling 
trot. 

Diok  galloped  off  In  a  westerly  direction ;  but  as  soon 
he  felt  sure   that  he  was  out  of  sight  he  changed  hi* 


CHAPTER  DOOXLIX. 

oaCK    TOnPIH    EXASPERATES  THE  POLICB  OFTICEIti  VO  ITO 
COMMON     DEOREB. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  feeling  most  predominated 
in  the  breast  of  Frederick  Stuart— astonishment  or  con- 
fusion. 

Ho  started  back  several  paces,  and  looked  at  the  high- 
wayman with  an  expression  of  incredulity  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Your  looks  eipress  disbelief,"  said  Dick ;  "but  what 
I  tell  you  is  true.  There  is  much  in  my  past  life  that  I 
would  gladly  forget  or  have  blotted  out,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible. All  th»i  1  "?"  do  is  never  to  shrink  from  doing 
a  good  action  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
me." 

"  I  regret  that  I  spoke  so  hastily,"  Frederick  said,  at 
length,  "  yet  1  can  assure  you  that  I  did  no  more  than 
repeat  what  may  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  almost  any- 
one." 

"  I  do  not  dispute  that,  but  it  is  needless  to  prolong 
this  conversation  further.  You  have  asked  my  advice, 
and  I  think  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow  it  Hence- 
forth we  shall  be  strangers — in  all  probability  we  shall 
never  meet  again.     Farewell  I" 

With  these  words  Turpin  turned  away,  leading  Black 
Bess  along  the  pathway  by  the  bridle. 

The  young  man  was  too  much  abashed  to  say  aDything 
further  than  the  word  farewell. 

Dick  walked  rapidly,  for  he  was  both  excited  and 
angry,  and  iu  a  very  short  time  indeed  he  was  completely 
lost  to  sight  to  the  young  couple. 

The  storm,  as  we  have  8ai<l,  was  over,  and  as  soon  as 
the  branches  of  the  trees  would  permit,  Dick  mounted 
Black  Bess. 

In  another  moment  he  emerged  into  the  high-road, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  troop  of  horsemen,  whom  he  recognised  at  a  second 
glance  as  being  po'lice  officers. 

But  for  the  excited  condition  of  his  mind,  he  certainly 
would  have  adopted  due  precautions  in  quitting  the  forest 
and  entering  upon  the  high-road  again. 

As  It  was,  he  thought  nothing  of  it 

The  result  so  far  from  paralysing  him,  however,  only 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  him  to  his  usual  state  of 
mind. 

He  saw  instantly  that  his  appearance  startled  and 
istonished  the  police  officers  in  no  small  degree. 

He  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and,  bring  ng  Black 
Bess's  head  sharply  round,  he  gently  touched  her  with 
the  spur,  and  off  she  bounded  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

"  Fire,"  roared  a  voice — "  fire  I  Ten  thousand  curses ! 
That  must  be  him !     Fire — fire  after  him !" 

A  succession  of  straggling  shots  came  from  tb<  ^.ttcers. 
They  were  too  flurried  eitner  to  fire  a  volley  or  to  tace  a  ay 
iccurate  aim. 

The  bullets  whistled  past  the  highwayman,  but  dla  ulm 
jio  harm. 

No  sooner  had  ibey  discharged  their  weapone  tnan  the 
ufficerb  nrged  their  horses  onward  by  every  Biea«^  in 
their  power— -""^rt^kiniy  the  speed  they  made  waa  vt»ry 
great  indeed. 

"Now,  if  V.joy  are  inclined  for  a  ride,"  said  Dick,  i* 
himself,  '*  they  shall  have  it.     Black  Bess  is  fresh  and  full 

of  soirit  so  a  run  of  a  few  miles  will  do  her  no  harm.     I    -  r.,    i.  r>      >    u     j  •    »u     i       .•-».., 

will  tike  them  to  the  lonoliest  part  of  the  cx^untrv  J    can    fT^'-"  ^^^"'°8  ^^''^  ^^^  ^""^  '°  ^^^  '^■'■^''°°  ^^  '*'• 
find,  and  then,  when  their  horses  are  tho'^jujrl'lv  df«i«»  out  j  ***f2?.  ,°^    ^^'^ 
ItrtiUearetherothere"  I      "  Thi*  hiu,  be 


I     >«  ^Mm  has  been  a  most  unprofitable  nignt's  adventure^* 
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he  nattered — "»Bd  jet  there'k  a  feeling  at  Mtisfacf'ou 
tnn  content  within  my  breast.  My  safety  seems  secured, 
and  I  will  not  jeopardise  it  by  attacking  any  traveller 
now,  but  take  care  to  be  safe  indoors  before  v^et  is  a 
glimmer  of  dawn  }n  the  east. 

To  this  determiuivtion  Dick  adhered. 

In  a  short  time  alterwards  he  trotted  slowly  along  the 
lane  leading  up  to  the  pablic-boase 

He  was  quite  confident  that  there  was  no  one  following 
him — that  no  one  had  observed  his  movements. 

The  sound  of  his  horve'a  hoofs  was  heard  afar  o£f,  and 
two  p)erson8  hastily  made  their  appearance  before  ho 
oonld  reach  the  front  of  the  inn. 

These  were  Tom  Davis  and  Mand. 

The  latter  had  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain.*^) 
Eospense  during  the  whole  night. 

She  had  been  ^'"**oing  continually  for  the  socad  >» 
Black  Bess's  hoofs. 

Now  she  was  standing,  anxious  and  excited,  endea- 
vouring to  pierce  the  gloom,  and  to  ascertain  whetu^  (L« 
approaching  horseman  really  was  Dick  Turpin  or  not. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  she  recognised  him. 

Dick  slipped  lightly  and  quickly  from  the  saddle. 

"I  am  safe — quite  safe !"  ne  said,  anticipating  the  ques- 
tion Maud  was  about  to  put  to  him.  "  Safe  and  unhurt — 
be  under  no  apprehension  on  my  account." 

Mand  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  Tom  King  and  Claude,"  asked  Turpin—" where 
are  they  ?     Have  they  returned  yet  ?" 

"  No — I  have  seen  nothing  of  them,"  was  Tom  Davis's 
reply,  "  and  I  was  waiting  anxiously  when  I  heard  you 
approaching." 

•'  Let  ns  hope  they  will  not  be  long." 

"Believe  me,  captain,  it  Is  most  important  that  you 
should  never  arrive  here  or  depart  during  daylight.  If 
you  only  observe  this  precaution,  I  believe  you  will  be 
perfectly  safe." 

"It  is  a  simple  precaution,  and  one  that  must  be  ob- 
served," said  Dick.  "I  believe  the  necessity  of  it  is 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  both,  and  it  will  only 
be  some  unusual  and  unforeseen  circumstance  that  will 
keep  them  absent  many  moments  longer." 

"It  only  wants  half  an  hour  of  daybreak,"  said  Tom 
Davis.  "  At  present  I  can  neither  see  nor  hear  anything 
of  them." 


CHAPTER  DOOL. 

rOIXOWS  THK  FORTUKKS  OF  TOM  KINO,    A»D   KtLATtUi  HOW 
HE  HAD  A  NARBOW  BSGAFK  AT  THB  TOLL-OATE. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  relate  what  happened  to 
Dick  Turpin's  two  comrades  on  the  night  in  question. 

How  it  wa*  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  we 
shall  quickly  see. 

First,  however,  we  will  confine  onrselves  to  the  doings 
of  Tom  King. 

As  had  been  agreed,  they  all  three  took  different 
routes. 

Tom  took  a  northerly  course,  and  with  great  boldness 
kept  steadily  along  the  high-road,  makiDg  no  attempt  to 
conceal  himself  whatever. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  night  was  dark,  and 
showed  indications  of  etormy  weather. 

But  provided  the  storm  did  not  break  forth,  it  waa  just 
the  night  for  an  expedition  on  the  highway. 

Ere  going  far,  however,  Tom  tound  his  further  progress 
barred  by  a  toll-gate. 

Although  the  how  as  tolerably  early,  yet  strange  to 
say  the  gat*"  were  closed. 

xne  height  was  considerable,  and  Tom  was  by  ?»o 
means  certain  that  his  horse  could  clear  such  an  cbstAo*, 
nor  was  there  now  any  necessity  of  running  tte  ritk  <A 
such  a  feat. 

Moreover,  Tom  especially  liked  to  be  on  goo'<  terms 
with  all  the  toll-keepers  he  could  find. 

On  that  evening  there  was  present  in  his  mind  ;,  rivid 
remembrance  of  the  service  that  a  toll-keeper  dad  once 
before  rendered  him. 

Slackening  his  speed,  he  throat  bis  hand  into  his  p<icket 
and  drew  forth  a  guinea. 

"  Hallo !"  he  cred,  as  he  oame  nearer  "  Oate— gate  I 
Open  tite  gate,  I  wy  P 


Jost  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  the  toll-keeper  standic?  ne«i 
the  door  of  his  little  wooden  habitation. 

poo  seeing  Tom  King,  he  made  some  extraordinary 
OiOrements  with  his  arms,  though  what  those  gestures 
eould  possibly  mean,  Tom  could  aoi  for  the  life  of  him 
conceive. 

He  continued  to  advance,  though  the  man  showed  no 
signs  of  attempting  to  open  the  gate,  but,  oo  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  be  waving  him  away. 

"  Here's  a  guinea  for  you,  my  lina  fellow,"  cried  Tom, 
as  he  tossed  the  coin  towards  him  "  Now,  be  quick  and 
open  the  gate,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry ;  and  if  —  — " 

While  speaking,  Tom  had  paused  close  to  the  toll- 
gate,  and  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  ^hat  he  was 
about  to  say  by  a  body  of  men  rushing  out  tumultuously 
from  the  toll-house. 

It  only  needed  a  glance  to  show  him  that  they  were 
police  ofncers,  and  he  comprehended,  now  that  it  was  too 
late,  what  the  toll-keeper  meant  by  his  gesticula- 
tions. 

T^  Bsan  had  evidently  recognist^d  him,  and  had  givea 
him  the  only  warning  that  isy  in  his  power. 

Quick  as  thought,  Tom  drew  his  sword  and  whirled  it 
round  him. 

The  movement  was  made  only  just  in  time. 

The  keen  blade  struck  sharply  against  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  police  officers,  who  was  about  to  grasp  his  horse 
by  the  bridle. 

But,  not  to  be  thus  intimidated,  the  police  officers  clus- 
tered round  him,  and  before  Tom  could  get  free  one  of 
them  seized  him  by  the  leg. 

Again  his  sword  flashed  round  him,  and  once  more  he 
was  free. 

"Shoot  him!"  crieda^jice.  "Oar  orders  are  to  take 
h'Jtn  dead  or  alive !  Shoot  him !  Shoot  his  horse,  and 
then  we  shall  have  him  sure  enough !" 

While  these  words  were  spoken,  Tom  had  hastily  de- 
cided upon  the  plan  of  action  he  should  pursue. 

The  toll-gate  was  still  fast,  and  if  his  horse  could  only 
leap  over  that,  he  should  have  a  capital  barrier  between 
hii))i<elf  and  his  foes,  and  he  should  be  enabled  to  get  a 
good  start  along  the  high-road  beyond. 

Ottering  a  loud  cry,  and  plunging  the  spurs  deeply  into 
the  animal's  flanks,  he  made  it  face  the  gate. 

Gallantly  were  his  wishes  responded  to. 

Gathering  Itself  up  for  one  mighty  effort,  the  horse 
leaped  over  the  toll-gate,  just  clearing  the  top  rail  wilt 
its  bind  hoofa,  and  then  alighted  safely  on  the  road  be- 
yond. 

The  officers,  furious  with  rage,  drew  their  pistols  and 
fired. 

Many  of  the  bullets  lodged  themselves  in  the  wood- 
work ot  the  gate,  aud  one  Tom  thought  struck  his  horse, 
for  the  creature  uttered  a  strange  cry. 

Whether  he  was  hurt  himself  or  not,  the  highwaymaL 
did  not  pause  to  inquire. 

He  bent  all  his  energies  to  urging  his  horse  onwards  at 
its  fullest  speed. 

By  the  time  the  officers  could  mount  their  horses,  and 
by  the  time  the  toll-gate  was  unlocked,  Tom  got  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  advance ;  yet  the  start  was  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  officers  from  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  they  should  be  able  ere  long  to  overtake  him. 

"  I  have  lamed  his  horse,"  said  one — "  I  am  sure  of  it ! 
Oome — he  cannot  go  far,  and  he  must  fall  into  oar  hands 
at  last !" 

The  intelligence  that  the  highwayman's  ho'se  was 
lamed  was  very  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  officer?. 
aad  they  commenced  the  pursuit  with  conjiider.ililf 
courage. 

The  one,  however,  who  had  planned  the  ambush  wmf 
excessively  mortified  to  think  so  good  and  so  originffl  > 
ficheine  should  fail. 

'■■  I  know  my  mistake  now,"  he  said,  to  his  follower*. 
'  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing  again.  J  was  too 
humane — a  great  deal  too  humane  I  Wait  until  I  have 
another  opportunity,  and  then  I  will  shoot  him  first,  and 
call  'ipoQ  him  to  surrender  afterwards!" 

Tom  King's  danger  was  indeed  a  fearful  one. 

Had  the  loll-keeper  been  disposed  to  be  his  enemy,  his 
capture  would  have  oeen  almost  certain,  for  T«m  would 
have  been  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the  presence  of 
officers  at  such  a  plitce. 

But  the  mac'f)  pei-nliar  behaviour  he4  led  hlx.  Ui  m» 
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pect  something  or  other,  though  what  he  could  not  pre* 
cisely  make  out. 

But  he  was  free — he  had  escaped;  and  if  his  horse 
was  really  wounded  the  creature  showed  no  signs  of 
flagging,  for    it    kept  on  its  way  with    undiminished 

SJKicd. 

And  thea  ihe  selfsame  etOTm  that  had  compelled  Dick 
Turpin  to  seek  shelter  in  the  forest  burst  forth. 

It  came  on  with  great  suddenness,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Tom  was  thoroughly  wet  through  to  the  skin. 

"  It  will  be  no  pleasant  thing  to  ride  through  such  a 
storm  as  this,"  he  said  to  himself.  ''  I  should  thiiik,  too, 
that  it  would  very  likely  damp  the  ardour  of  tb»  officers. 
I  will  see." 

He  gradually  reined-in  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  turned 
round,  facing  the  way  he  had  come. 

He  waited  for  another  of  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
to  illumine  the  landscape. 
He  was  not  kept  waiting  long. 

A  brilliant  flash  that  took  him  by  su»i/ri3e,  although  he 
was  expecting  it,  seemed  to  set  everything  ablaze. 

He  could  see,  as  it  seemed,  miles  and  mikis,  but  yet  his 
keen  eye  failed  to  detect  the  least  signs  of  his  pursuers. 

"  They  have  given  up  the  chase,"  he  concluded.  "  It 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  attempt  to  follow  me  while 
there  was  such  a  confusion  going  on  around  as  there  is. 
I  have  escaped  them,  that  is  certain.  Now,  where  can  1 
obtain  a  shelter?" 

Tom  turned  his  horse  round,  and  waited  for  another 
flash  of  lightning  to  take  another  look  about  him. 

The  long  peal  of  thunder  that  had  succeeded  the 
former  flash  gradually  died  away,  but  almost  before  the 
reverberations  had  quite  ceased,  the  lightning  blazed 
forth  again. 

At  some  considerable  distance  over  the  hedgerow  on 
his  right  hand,  Tom  perceived  a  kind  of  building  that 
looked  half  in  ruins. 

In  all  probability  it  was  a  barn,  or  seme  such  building, 
belonging  to  a  fann-house. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  ho  perceived  it. 
"  1  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  rain  there.,  no  doubt,  and 
ten  to  one  U  1  am  troubled  by  the  presence  of  any- 
one." 

A  wooden  palisading  alone  divided  the  meadows  from 
the  high-road,  and  over  this  obstacle  Tom's  horse  leaped 
easily. 

Crossing  over  three  fields,  Tom  found  himself  is  (rorit 
of  this  structure,  whicn,  as  he  imagined,  was  a  liam. 

As  the  rain  continued  to  fall,  if  anything,  witti  greater 
violence  than  before,  he  lost  no  time  in  slipping  from  his 
horse  and  pulling  open  the  rudely-made  door. 

Passing  inside,  he  led  his  horse  in  after  him. 

To  his  great  joy,  he  discovered  that,  although  the  barn 
presented  a  very  ruinous  appearance,  yet  it  was  more  in 
appearance  than  reality. 

The  root  was  sound,  and  he  was  perfectly  sheltered 
from  the  wet. 

The  barn,  also,  was  evidently  in  use,  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  straw  had  been  piled  up  in  it. 

Tom  did  not  close  the  door,  but  stood  just  within  the 
threshold  looking  out  upon  the  rain. 

He  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  had  altogether  baffled 
his  foes,  though  he  believed  he  had. 

Yet  they  might  track  him  by  some  means  to  his  present 
place  of  refuge. 

Amid  the  conflict  of  the  elements  it  was  difficult 
indeed  to  distinguish  any  other  sound,  yet  Tom  lie- 
lened. 

Afer  a  time,  however,  when  he  found  he  could  hear 
nothing,  and  when  he  discovered  that  the  stonn  showed 
no  signs  of  abatement,  ho  penetrated  still  furtlier  into  the 
barn. 

In  one  corner  a  quantity  of  straw  was  on  ine 
ground. 

It  seemea  as  though  originally  there  had  been  quite 
a  stack  of  it,  but  which  had  been  partially  removed. 

On  this  his  horse  lay  down. 

The  creature  was  much  fatigued. 

Tom  flung  himself  by  his  horse's  side,  and  here  toe  > 
solved  to  remain  until  the  storm  was  over. 

H«  fell  into  a  half-waking,  half-dieaming  state,  horn 
which  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  anmietakable  sound 
ai  footsteps  and  voices. 

H«  itarted  op  to  a  sitting  po«tnre  inffbuttiiv 


The  voices  and  footsteps  died  away  a^ain,  but  Tom  oon- 
ti'fued  on  the  alert. 

tii)  was  satisfied  that  some  peYS>>us  had  mad')  their  way 
past  the  comer  of  the  bam  where  he  was  hiding,  and,  at 
there  were  numerous  crevices  in  the  walls,  he  would  be 
able  to  hear  with  extreme  distinctness  everything  that 
took  place  outside. 

While  making  this  reflection  he  heard  th ;  tootstepa 
again. 

This  time  they  were  much  plainer  and  came  from 
anothot  direction. 

This  was  from  the  door  of  the  barn. 

Before  retiring  to  the  corner,  Tom  had  ciOsed  lae  door 
after  him. 

But  now  it  was  fiung  open. 

Just  afterwards  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning,  which 
showed  him,  standing  on  the  threshold,  two  men. 

Then  all  was  darkness. 

But  Tom  was  reassured,  for,  transient  as  the  glimpse  had 
been  that  he  had  obtained  of  these  new-comers,  yet  it 
satisfied  him  that  they  were  not  police  officers,  so  he  wa.s 
content. 

But  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  who  these  men  were  and 
what  brought  them  to  such  a  lonely  place  at  such  an  hour 
sprang  up  in  the  highwayman's  breast,  so  he  laid  himself 
down  in  the  straw  with  the  resoluiion  of  keeping  perfectly 
still  and  listening  to  all  that  passed,  keeping  his  presence 
there  secret. 

The  men  were  talking,  and  he  could  hear  all  that  thej 
said  with  perfect  distinctness. 


CHAPTEK   DGCLl. 

TOW  KS!0  OVERHEAKS  THE    CONVERSATK ).\    BF.TWEEH   THi 
TWO   MEN   I»  TItE  BAKN. 

"Curse  you! — come  on,  will  you?"  said  a  gruii  voice. 
"  What  a  fool  you  are,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Am  I  ?"  said  another  voice,  still  gruffer  than  the  one 
that  had  spoken  first. 

"  Yes,  you  are.  It  seems  to  me  pretty  certain  that  you 
only  want  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  job  altogether ;  but 
I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  thwarted,  so,  mark  my  words,  I  am 
determined  that  it  shall  be  done  to-night." 

"  Well,  1  thiuk  it  had  better  be  put  off." 

"  1  know  you  do ;  but  it  sha'n't  be — it  sha'n't  be !  To- 
night or  never!" 

"  Well,  don't  make  so  much  fuss,  nor  shout  so  loud. 
How  can  you  tell  whether  anyone  is  listening  to  us  or 
not?" 

*  Oh,  you're  a  fool,  I  tell  you !  Who  do  you  think 
would  be  anywhere  near  here  at  this  time  of  the  night  ? 
and  on  such  a  night  as  it  is  too  ?     Bab  ! — it's  ridiculous !" 

"  As  you  like ;  but  I  am  glad  to  (jbiuk  that  you  had 
sense  enough  to  come  inside  here  while  the  rain  lasted. 
1  am  wet  through  to  the  skin." 

"Curse  the  rain!  Of  all  nignts  in  the  year,  why 
should  it  rain  to-night,  when  I  so  particularly  wanted  it 
to  be  fine ;  but,  however,  neither  the  rain  nor  anything 
else  shall  change  my  intention,  or  turn  me  from  my  pur- 
pose— 1  am  resolved." 

"  Well,  well — you  said  that  before.  Why  do  yim  make 
such  a  fuss  ? — 1  believe  you  are  obliged  to  keep  talk.ug 
like  that  to  keep  your  courage  up." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am ;  and  if  so  it's  a  good  thing,  f or 
I  can  keep  my  courage  up,  and  that's  more  than  you  can 
do — -you  are  trembling  now  like  a  leaf." 

"  I  know  1  am — I  am  shivering  with  the  cold  and 
wet." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt !  Why  don't  you  take  a  roll  on  some 
of  this  straw  ? — that  will  dry  you.  Curse  the  rain ! 
again  say  1 — 1  wonder  when  '*  intends  to  give 
over  ? ' 

"There  doesn't  seem  much  chance  of  it  at  present." 

"  No — curse  it  1" 

The  two  men  stumbled  forward  in  the  darkness,  and 
Tom  really  believed  that  they  were  cotniug  direct  to  the 
comer  where  he  waa  lying  so  still. 

But  coming  to  the  first  heap  of  straw,  tb'>y  pulled  a 
quantity  on  to  the  floor,  and  rolled  themselves  over  and 
over  IQ  it. 

For    several    minutes   no   more    conversation    took 

All    that    h«    had    heard    did    Bot    enligbt'o     Tp» 
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But  be  icmped  to  tho  cocclusion  that  they  were  ccr- 
Mdnlv  after  uo  good,  and  that  what  they  had  determined 
k>  do,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  "was  beyond  aU  doubt  a 
de*>perate  deed. 

In  the  hope  of  hearing  stiU  more,  Tom  King  did  not 
venture  to  move  from  his  position. 

He  kept  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  head,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  animal  from  making  any  sud- 
den movement  or  any  attempt  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

rie  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  it  calm,  owing  to  its 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  ,     ,      .      .  . 

Then  the  man  who  had  first  spoken,  and  who  by  hia 
words  appeared  so  very  resolute,  si>oke  again. 

"Don't  lie  there,  chattering  your  teeth  togetlior 
Kke    that,"    he    cried.      "Sit  up— the    rain    is    passing 

"But  then,  even  if  it  ia,  just  UiiBk  how  it  has  fallen. 
Bo.  167.— Black  B*a8. 

^'o.  167. 


Why,  it  has  been  enough  to  soak  tiirough  anything.  Yot 
may  depend  upon  it   that  it's   spoiled  our  chance  for  to- 

'^'"No  no— not  at  all.  The  rain  will  make  it  all  th« 
better,  if  anything.  Get  up,  I  tell  you,  and  bo  ready  to 
follow  mo,  for  as  soon  as  tho  drops  have  ceased  to  l*il  1 
mean  to  start.  *"  .   ,    ,  j 

A  rustling  of  straw  accompanied  these  words. 

Then  came  the  suuuJ  of  a  sliulUing  of  footsteps 
as  tho  ffian  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  llie  barn. 

At  present,  however,  there  seemed  littlo  prospect  of  a 
ces.'yit.ion  of  tlie  storm  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  had  been  a  kind  of  lull  in  tha  wind  and  a  uecreaae 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  that  was  falling,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moitient4or  so.  .  ^^ 

The  wind  again  blew  with  its  forsser  noleaci/,  au4  i^ 
vttiu  poured  down  ia  torreuta. 

Price  One  Hai^pens^ 
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•^roTvling  and    ewesnng,    the    man    once    more    laid  | 
ijic'?el{  down  on  thp  siraw  uear  to  his  companion. 

Even  Tom  oi-sld  hear  how  this  fellow's  teeth  chattors^ 
together— eo  much  so,  that  he  could  scarcely  make  himscii 
iiiiderstood. 

The  Vikii^  bunl3n  of   his  conversation,  lioisrever,  w.is 
an  attempt  to  persuade  his  companion  to  forego  his  pur-^ 
pose  for  that  night  at  stll  events,  and  to  choose  naa,*  -iher* 
more  suitable  tiiii*>- 

But  his  worcli  wore  wjiany  unheeded,  o?,  if  they  pro- 
duced any  effect  at  all,  they  made  the  man  hdhore 
more  obstirk«itoly  to  the  resolution  he  had  expressed. 

The  thGJi'I'&r  kept  up  an  incessant  rattle,  cjo  thai  the 
slight  moveaients  that  Tom  King  and  his  steed  mido  from 
time  to  time  were  passi-d  over  unnoticed,  for  so  loud 
was  the  thunder  that  it  absorbed  all  other  sounds. 

After  a  long  and  weaiy  interval,  however,  the  tempest 
gradually  subsided. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  fell  at  a  slower  rate,  the  two  men 
again  left  the  straw,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
barn. 

"Come,  it  will  be  all  right  directly,"  said  the  first. 
"  The  rain  is  leaving  off  nicely.  Don't  you  see  that  break 
in  the  clouds  yonder  ?  I  can  see  it  growing  wider  and 
wider.     We  shall  have  a  fine  night  yet." 

"  But  our  scheme  is  spoiled,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  other, 
still  with  chattering  teeth.  "  Consider  with  what  steadi- 
ness the  rain  has  come  down.  Everything  will  be  soak«4 
through  and  through." 

"Well,  we  will  see  about  that.  Now  you  kuo~7  what 
you  have  to  do,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  do."  i: 

"  Well,  then,  let  ua  havo  no  more  foolery  of  this  ssrt ! 
.fust  summon  up  your  courage  for  a  little  while,  U  you 
possibly  can." 

•'  Oh,  I  will  do  my  part  as  it  is  to  be  done,  never 
fear  !  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  I  won't  go  from 
it !" 

"That  sounds  better.  Jack.  1  can  understand  your 
talk  no^7.  To-night  wo  will  be  revenged  on  old  Eailey  ! 
We  wiil  strike  him  such  a  blow  as  he  will  never  recover 
from !  lie  shall  know  that  he  cannot  do  just  as  he 
likes,  and  treat  those  who  have  to  work  for  him  j-ast  as 
ho  thinks  proper!  No — no,  Jaclt,  we  will  be  re- 
venged I" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  this  night  will  wipe  o2  all  old 
scores  between  us.  Gui-se  him,  how  1  hato  to  hoar  his 
name  mentioned !" 

"Well— well,  here's  a  (irop  of  brandy.  I  haven't  much 
left,  but  drink  half  of  it,  and  let  me  have  the  rest.  There, 
you  feel  better  now,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Much  better." 

"  And  so  do  I  now,"  added  the  other,  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  ho  had  been  employed  in  emptying  the 
bottle.  "  I  feel  up  to  my  work.  Have  you  got  everything 
about  you  in  readiness  ?" 

"  Yes — everything." 

"Well,  then,  we  will  part  here.  You  know  w'uich  Wiiy 
you  have  to  go.?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  Sl^'l  Ir^o  the  other  ccars-T  and  yo  inow  wbat 
my  intentions  are,  Botwce"  us  the  old  scoundrel  shall 
be  ruined !" 

"  Yes — when  he  treated  ae  as  no  did,  I  told  him  that 
he  should  rue  the  day — that  I  would  have  my  revenge  ; 
but  he  laughed  at  mo,  horsewhipped  me,  and  hunted  me 
off  his  farm,  and  now  1  have  come  back  to  l»  re- 
venged!" 

"  So  havo  I.  But  my  wrongs,  Jaclc,  make  yours  sink  into 
insigniiicanco.  Kowever,  if  we  both  work  together  to  one 
end  we  must  succeed."' 

"Down  with  him,  1  SKy— x.^wu  with  him  and  all  his 
Lated  race !  This  shall  be  a  irevonge  that  shall  be  talked 
of  for  many  a  long  year  to  ooma,  and  it  wil  h  jlp,  no  doubt. 
as  a  warning  to  many  otliers." 

"  Come  on,  then.  Loolt,  the  rain  has  ceased  U.  nr,  cr 
almost  ceased,  Rt  any  rate." 

"It  has,  and  before  w-o  can  go  far  it  will  be  line.  Now, 
Jack,  don't  forget  what  it  is  you  have  to  do.  Don't  falter 
— don't  hf.sdtak) ;  but  do  the  job  effectually.  As  for  me, 
j-on  na^tv  dspeuil  1  elisll  carry  ovU  U;9  plan  to  th«  nt- 
vsiatfL" 
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As  soon  as  liieso  words  were  spoken,  the  two  men  shook 
Lands  with  each  other  and  moved  away. 

Tom  waited  an  iustaut,  and  tnen  sprang  to  his  foot. 

T-iTC  bo^sds  took  hi'ji  to  the  door  of  the  barn 

He  stood  just  within  the  threshold,  and  looked  out 

That  soft  and  gentle  light,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  -^-as  over  all  things,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  the  high- 
wayman saw  the  t^ro  men  who  had  been  plotting  and 
coiisalting  together. 

By  their  dress  they  p  p^nrcd  to  be  f&rm-iabc>urers,  oi 
rather  poachers. 

They  must  have  parted  just  at  the  door  of  the  bam,  and 
thoy  wore  hastening  across  the  mea^lows  in  a  diagonal 
direeticn,  so  that  at  each  step  they  got  further  and  further 
from  e.ich  ot'ier, 

"  I  should  uncommonly  like  to  know  what  it  is  they  av4 
after,"  mutt<;i-ed  Tom.  "It  is  no  business  of  mine,  how 
ever,  that  I  can  see ;  and  yet,  ought  I,  knowing  what  I  do, 
to  remain  here,  or  gallop  off  in  another  direction  and 
■eave  these  two  villains  to  >*reak  what  mischief  they 
think  proper?  No — no,  I  should  always  reproach  myseH 
for  such  a  proceeding." 

At  this  moment  the  two  men  jumped  over  a  low  hedge 
that  separated  the  meadow  in  which  t'no  barn  was  situated 
fi'ojn  another. 

"  If  I  intend  to  follow  them  I  must  set  about  the  task 
at  once,"  was  Tom's  next  thought,  "  or  they  will  get  out 
of  sight.  If  1  could  divide  myself  into  two  portions  1 
should  like  to  follow  both.  1  can  only  keep  in  the  foot- 
etojjs  of  one,  however,  and  the  question  is,  which  shall 
that  one  be  ?" 

Without  deciding,  Tom  loft  the  barn  and  closed  iho  <3o^ 
behind  him. 

Ho  left  his  horse  inside — ho  kaow  the  animal  would  be 
safe  and  in  good  quarters. 

Then  assuming  a  crouching,  doubled-up  attitude,  Tom 
ran  hastily  across  the  field  to  the  hedge,  and  there  he 
paused. 

"  As  I  can  only  follow  one  and  not  both,"  he  said,  •■  'i 
should  like  to  follow  the  one  who  intends  to  do  the  most 
mischief.  That  surely  must  be  the  one  who  spoko  so 
resolutely  and  boldly.  I  can  see  him,"  he  added,  looking 
over  the  top  of  the  hedge.  "  There  he  goes  ;  I  willfoUoTJ 
him  and  keep  good  watch  on  all  his  movements !" 

Tom  sprang  over  the  hedge  and  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  tbo  man  who  had  first  spoken. 

licaping  another  hedge,  Tom  King  looked  up  and  saw 
before  him  a  picturesque-looking  farm-house  with  thatched 
roof  and  curious  cliimnoys. 

Around  it  were  several  other  little  habitations,  or  rather 
outhouses,  in  which  cattle,  horses,  and  other  things  were 
stored. 

Eound  these  could  bo  seen  nuiiieroua  stacks  of  hav  and 
straw. 

It  was  towards  this  farui-house  that  tne  man  appeared 
to  bo  going. 

Where  the  other  was  Tom  King  could  not  tell,  for  h* 
had  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

This  beyond  all  doubt  was  the  residence  of  the  man 
upon  whom  they  had  expressed  their  resolution  to  have 
their  revenge. 

A  fair  and  beautiful  place  it  seemed  to  be — so  quiet,  so 
peaceful,  and  bearing  such  an  <ispect  of  calmness  and 
prosperity. 

The  man  Tom  King  was  following  now  seemed  aa 
though  he  was  afraid  of  being  seen,  for  ho  crouched  down 
upon  the  ground,  almost  creeping  along  upon  his  handa 
and  knees. 

Suddenly  gaining  the  shadow  of  a  haystack,  ho  paused 
and  Tom  paused  alsc. 

He  flung  himself  flat  upon  the  gro-Jud,  and  well  was  i* 
for  hmi  that  he  did  so,  for  the  nimx  looked  warily  ail 
around  hjm. 

Then  he  stoop-'^d  down  by  i}>9  sCdo  of  the  stack,  and 
though  Tom  stra-ned  his  eysa,  he  could  not  mtko  out 
what  he  was  doiujf, 

Suddenly,  howe-.'er,  the  highwaymsui  caught  sight  of  a 
faint  starlike  light,  and  no  sooner  did  he  psreetvo  it  thaq 
the  whole  scheme  of  rev-dsga  th&t  theso  loen  had  planned 
2aflhod  iit.0  bifl  taiai 
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Thjij  had  reaolvcd  to  set  fire  to  the  fanner's  prcporty. 
With  the  utmost  speed  Tom  spi-ang  to  his  feot  and  ran 
towards  the  man. 

"  Villain  i"  he  cried.    "  Hold— hold— hold,  I  aay  I" 

But  Tom  was  too  late. 

Before  he  could  gain  the  spot  there  was  a  sudden  blase 
of  lighi,  and  it  would  really  seom  as  though  the  ra.In  bad 
rendsred  the  bay  more  easily  ignitable,  for  fe)  Sdiaea 
flashed  up  in  an  incredibly  rapid  tu-aar-^r. 

Hearing  a  voice  and  the  sound  of  hasty  SooliSta^a,  ihs 
aan  utterod  a  yell  of  fear  and  ran  away. 

Tom  did  not  pursue  him,  but,  raising  n  pistoj,  jiiE5i>d 
hastily  at  the  retreating  figure  and  pulled  the  tr!g;7CT. 

Mingled  with  the  explosion  came  a  hideous  shriek,  aar] 
the  incendiary,  after  tursiug  round  strangely  twice  or 
thrice  upon  his  heels,  full  at  full  length  upo".  the  greA^n- 
fward. 

Tom's  whole  awentioa  was  now  Gor,cc«:trtit<:'d  upon 
Hadc4ng  the  mischief. 

Mis  efforts  were  v;iiii,  however. 

The  man  had  taken  the  precaution  to  soak  a  quantity 
of  the  hay  with  turpentine  or  some  other  inllaminahlo 
substance,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  light  was  applied  to  it  it 
blazed  up  fariously,  and  in  a  second  obtained  such  a  hold 
as  to  dofy  ail  attempts  to  extinguish  it. 

Tom  quickly  found  that  the  task  was  beyond  liis  power, 
60  he  thought  his  best  plan  was  to  raise  an  alarm  and 
hasten  to  the  farm-house. 

But  just  then,  as  he  turned  round,  he  saw  a  bright  and 
raddy  glare  before  him. 

Instantly  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  other  man. 

"Curse  the  rascals!"  ho  said,  '  they  have  laid  their 
plans  well;  there's  fire  now  in  another  spot  I" 

Tom  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  the  farm-house,  and  then, 
to  his  horror,  ho  discovered  that  the  building  itself  was  in 
flames. 

The  structure  was  composed  of  vary  slight  materials, 
BO  that  the  flames  quickly  took  hold  upon  it. 

At  the  top  of  his  voice  ho  cried  aloud : 

"  Fire — firo — fixe — fire  !'" 

The  whole  place  seemed  to  ring  with  the  sounds. 

Tot  no  notice  appeared  to  bo  taken. 

The  inmates  surely  were  slumbering  soundly. 

As  for  the  man  who  had  pwrpotrated  this  portion  of  the 
villany,  ho  was  far  enough  off  by  this  time,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  conflagration  from  a  distance. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  scared  him  away. 

But  before  he  heard  it  he  had  completed  all  his  jnepara- 
tions. 

Having  been  employed  on  the  farm,  they  know  just  which 
parts  would  catch  light  moat  readily,  so  he  placed  an 
armful  of  straw  at  the  back  part  of  the  premises,  poured 
over  it  a  quantity  of  the  inflammable  spirit,  and  then  set 
fire  to  itu 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  was  truly 
incredible. 

But  everything  in  the  way  of  the  bright  flames  was 
highly  combustible,  and  therefore  the  fire  raged  with 
great  fury. 

Tom  King  atnick  heavy  blows  upon  the  froat  door  of 
the  farm-house,  bat  all  to  no  avail 

Then,  seizing  a  large  stone,  ho  fiung  it  at  one  of  the 
upper  window2. 

As  soon  as  tb9  eiush  was  over  he  cried  oat  • 

"Fire — fire!  I?o  jr.oedy,  or  you  will  perish!  Firo— 
fire  1" 

Then  fne  form  of  a  hearty,  good-looking,  middle-aged 
man  made  its  appearance  at  the  broken  window 

When  he  IjDoked  out  he  uttered  a  shriek  of  dcspaiz". 

The  stack  that  had  been  fired  4ud  that  Tom  King  haci 
vainly  sought  to  extinguish  was  now  blazing  away  moat 
furiously,  and  the  light  wind  that  had  sprung  up  carnw 
the  flames  several  feet,  and  finally  set  firo  to  ssc*":-<- 
stack. 

All  objects  virere  illuminated  as  though  bv  th©  aooaday 
gas. 

"Quick — quick i"  said  Tom  ;  "don't  bo  overcomj  hj 
what  yon  se^  !  Now  is  the  time  for  action  I  Quick — 
quick,  I  say !  Eouse  ail  the  inmates  of  the  place,  and  get 
them  out,  or  they  will  perish  I  The  bstck  of  the  house  is 
one  ma83  of  flames  P 


"  Deac-Kid — dascond !"  cried  Tom.  "•There  is  yet  time, 
I  think,  i  will  try  and  break  open  the  front  doot;  &nd 
then  you  can  escape  easily." 

Every  msaiber  of  the  household  scomt;J  stricken  trlth 
panic. 

Until  Tom  spoke  and  told  them  what  to  do,  they  were 
C5ily  able  to  6*»re  about  them  ia  mingled  astonishuuiit 
end  disinay 

Ttsesa  ijistro'-tiooa,  uowever,  wero  aU  that  waa  i&- 
quirea. 

A  terriiio  ecrsnsble  took  place  to  see  who  should  dosj- 
cend  first. 

Tom  King  had  his  eyes  on  a  plank  of  wood,  and,  &6 
Koon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  seized  it  with  both  hands,  aod, 
nerved  by  the  strength  of  exciteiceEs,  he  dealt  fTtricus 
blows  upon  the  front  door  of  the  farm-hoyse,  until,  ^-il^  a 
crash,  it  flew  back  upon  its  hingea. 


CHAPTEE  DOOLIII. 


TOM    KING  rs  THE    MEAXS    OF    SAVING    TIIS    Fm7X~fJ-' 
DAffailTER   FROM  A    FEAEFL'L   KATE. 

A  Gcsii  ol  hot  and  stifling  air  and  smoke  cas;.;   .arough 
the  open  door. 

Tom  retreated  before  it,  but,  looking  in,  he  eaw  that  the 
interior  was  almost  as  red  as  a  furnace. 

The  next  moment,  with  loud  shrieks  and  frantic  cries, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house  rushed  out  into  the  open 
air. 

"  Saved — ^saved !"  they  cried,  atid  so  overcorae  werg 
they  by  their  deliverance  that,  as  if  actuated  by  oes  im- 
puse,  tiioy  all  sank  down  upon  their  knees. 

"Eiso — rise,"  said  Toui.  "Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
put  tortlr  your  utmost  energies  ;  this  firo  must  bo  quenched 
by  some  .neans  or  other,  or  else  everything  upon  this  farm 
will  bo  utterly  destroyed !     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

The  men — the  farmer  himself  included — hearing  these 
words,  recalled  their  scattered  thoughts. 

"First  of  all,''  said  Tohj,  "look  all  around  you  and  see 
whether  you  are  all  here — whether  anyone  hits  been  left 
behind." 

There  was  a  sudden  movement,  and  then  a  shrill  and 
piercing  sliriok. 

A  groan  burst  from  the  farmer's  lips,  and  he  cried: 

"Sarah — Sarah,  my  daughter,  where  is  she?" 

There  was  no  response. 

"Sarah,"  he  cried,  in  a  louder  voice,  "surely  you  have 
not  perished  ?  Yes — yes,  my  own — my  only  one  must 
still  bo  in  the  house." 

With  these  words  he  rushed  impetuously  to  the  door. 

But  a  mass  of  flame  burst  forth  and  drove  him  back. 

It  wa^  only  for  a  moment  that  ho  retreated,  how- 
ever. 

Nerved  by  a  father's  love,  he  dashed  furiously  through 
the  flames ;  but  just  then  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
rooms  above  fell  down  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

It  was  partially  consumed  when  they  had  all  descended, 
and  their  weight  had  tried  it  exceedingly. 

Now  it  gave  way  utterly. 

The  intense  heat  again  drove  the  fanner  back  into  the 
open  air. 

He  stood  there  with  singed  flesh  and  smoking  clothes 

Ho  clasped  his  hands  together  and  cried  out : 

"My  daughter — my  daughter,  she  is  loit  to  me  for 
ever!" 

"  No — no,"  cried  Tom — "  no — no !  Look— there  she  is — 
there — tbero !" 

He  pointed  to  an  upper  window  as  lt3  L^j.<ji8->. 

It  was  one  belonging  to  the  attic  at  tha  top  of  the 
houso. 

No  doubt  the  poor  girl,  aroused  by  the  tumult  and  the 
/-names,  had  sought  to  descend,  but,  finding  that  impossi- 
ble, had  been  driven  upstairs  by  the  heat,  and  was  now 
loolring  down,  helpless  and  imploring,  upon  the  throng 
below. 

A  fair  and  beau' ''vj  child  she  looked— ftlmoat,  as  ooa 
might  «ay,  supcruaturally  beautifal,  wi^h  tho  vivid  gf^^Kica 
playing  upon  her. 

But  her  very  lips  were  white  with  terror. 

Jler  ago  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  ^n   or  twj 


-  -     --  <j      ti    -       -   "         ''-'3  S-* 

A  loud  sUriok  followod,  aod  thou  gsvoral  ether  win-  |  tho  most,  and  thci'Cforo  sl>9  waa  almc^  precluded  irnu 
(towe  ircTf  daalifid  ojff^  Siri  twfsk'^s  itun^  sppoarcd  sit  I  helpiag  herself. 
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Wait 


you  tte,   mv  good  girl !     Don't  be  darmed ! 
momoDt.  ana  yoj  will  be  saved  !" 

Then,  turning  to  the  others,  who  stood  gazing  in  a  ki^ 
of  etupified  astonishment,  he  added,  in  a  lowe"*  voice ! 

"  A  ladder — a  ladilor  !  Quicfc — quick  1  Yosv  m'jat  find 
me  a  ladder  somewhere,  and  I  will  sav*  her  I  (iuick — 
duick,  I  sav !" 

Tho  men,  coniprthcr.ding  the  instructiona  th&t  •?".ire 
given  them,  hastened  off,  and  presently  returuod  with  the 
article  they  had  been  sent  for. 

"Too  short,"  siiiJ  Tom,  as  so©n  as  he  saw  it--" 'i  is 
much  too  short ;  find  me  another  from  somewhere.  Efave 
you  a  longer  one?" 

"  No — no,"  was  tho  humed  reply  — "  that  is  the  only 
oiio  there  is  upon  tho  promises." 

Tom  waa  in  despair. 

Ho  looked  up  again  at  the  young  g>ii,  and  saw  that  the 
siMoko  was  ponriag  in  dense  volumes  from  the  window  at 
ichich  shd  stood. 

She  stretcbed  out  hei  hands  irap^0Ii^^;^7  lo wards  them, 
»nd   then  sha  seomcd   to  bo   gaspiug  and  sti-uggling  v>:th 

But  tJse  fee«^  -^Hsi  have  bcea  terribk  and  suilioioQt  to 
BuCEocate  her, 

isuddenly  she  throw  up  her  arms  wildly  eboTO  h«r 
head,  and  sank  backwards  into  the  room  iusonsiblo. 

At  this  the  farmer  was  frantic,  and  ho  could  scarcely  be 
withhold  from  rushing  into  the  house. 

"There  is  only  one  chance  of  saving  ker,"  said  Tom 
Ein^,  "  and  if  you  will  assist  me  1  will  do  my  part." 

"What  is  it — what  is  it?"  asked  several  eager  voices. 

"  Take  that  ladder,  place  it  against  tho  side  of  tho 
bouse,  and  then  raise  it  up.  You  may  hold  it  on  your 
Bhouklers  or  in  your  arms — it  will  add  five  feet  to  the 
length  of  it.  Do  that,  and  stand  from  beneath,  and  I  will 
ascend  and  bring  ker  4pwn." 

Tho  men  responded  with  a  faint  hurrah. 

They  were  strong,  burl^  fellows,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
them  could  doubtless  sustain  the  united  weight  that  would 
,be  put  upon  their  shoulders. 

All  wore  anxious  to  save  the  farmer's  young  and  !oyt:ly 
daughter. 


seeming  to  laUjjh  to  scorn  the  efforts  that  wore  ni&d?  ia 
chfck  it.  -» 

"  It's  useless,"  Tom  waa  compelled  to  hay,  at  length. 
"  There's  no  hope  of  saving  the  building  now.  I5e  thank- 
ful that  none  of  you  have  perished  in  the  flames.  We 
must  leave  the  house  to  burn  down  as  it  is,  but  we  nnkst 
see  that  it  sots  light  to  nothing  else,  and  we  must  pre- 
vent, if  we  ca-n,  the  spread  of  the  fire  among  the  stackH.'' 

This  was  indeed  something  that  required  looking  to, 
for  aow  four  stacks  were  blazing  fiercely,  and  tfarcatenin^ 
to  ignite  as  uisny  more  tnat  wore  standing  near  th«m. 

But  the  men,  having  now  recovered  thamselves,  se* 
work  upon  this  task  with  great  energy  and  skill. 

Staclts  had  taken  fire  before  then,  and  they  had ' 
how  to  extinguish  them. 

V/it,h  pitchforks  and  oth«r  implcmoa-ts  they  scattered 
tho  blazing  straw,  and  lot  it  burn  itscif  out  in  safety. 

As  it  was  flung  upon  the  ground,  K:«.Hy  of  the  otbcra 
trampled  ujwn  it,  and  so  trod  out  the  bAaszo. 

But  it  was  not  until  d:iybn>ak  that  tho  Cm  wbb  fui> 
dued,  and  llien  not  ©uly  tk©  f«sm-kj!iK«,  bei  ?.?(w  eifttks 
wer*  ■utterly  oonsumad. 


As  quick  as  thought  the  ladder  was  raised,  and  tlicn 
Tom  King,  hastily  throwing  oEf  his  coat  first,  stood  upcn 
the  shoulders  of  tho  men,  and  then  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  ladder  as  they  held  it. 

Even  then  it  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  reach  the 
window. 

But  yet  Tom  thought  he  could  achieve  the  feat. 

Ue  ascended  with  groat  agilily  and  speed,  and  a  loud 
cliccr  came  from  tlioso  below  as  Tom  disappeared  through 
the  window. 

In  a  second  afterwards  ho  reappeared,  with  the  young 
girl  in  his  ai-ms. 

_  She  was  safe  and  unhurt,  only  insensible  and  half  stu- 
pifiod  by  tho  smoke. 

"  Hold  firm,"  cried  Tom  to  those  below—"  hold  firm, 
foi  your  lives,  while  we  descend  I" 

"Right!"  was  the  reply.  "Don't  feel  afraid— wo  will 
stand  fiim  I" 

It  was  a  diflBcult  task  for  Tom  to  lower  himself,  and 
the  girl  as  well,  through  the  window,  and  gain  a  foothold 
upon  the  ladder. 

Bat,  in  spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  the  suffocating  smoke, 
and  the  flames  that  now  bogaa  to  shoot  like  long  tongues 
out  of  lti9  window,  ho  preserved  uis  presence  o? 
mind. 

The  meii  beiow  trembled  a  little  beneath  the  weight, 
but  Tom  descended  with  great  rapidity  until  he  reached 
the  last  round  ef  tho  ladder.     ^ 

Then  he  placed  the  young  girl  in  the  farmer's  arms, 
who  wept  with  joy  as  he  received  her. 

Tom  sprang  down,  and,  although  lie  saw  thnro  was 
scarcely  any  ch&ace  of  saving  tho  homos'<ia4  he  cried 
out: 

"  Now  then,  where's  the  water  /  Uet  bitcte.-ts,  or  wh  it- 
ever  other  things  you  can  I  We  will  try  and  pravsuS  the 
fire  from  going  any  further." 

But,  aliliougli  tliey  used  their  utmost  ellcrts,  thty  cou.lJ 
make  no  visible  impression  on  the  flames. 

The  fire  had  got  too  (irm  a  hold  upon  the  woodwork  of 
thft  farm-house ;  it  had  seized,  indeed,  upon  Uie  thaich, 
ftnd,  unprovided  as  they  were  with  the  necessary  mecns 
•4  ostinguiahing  such    a  conflagration,    it    burned      n. 


f  CHAPTER   DOCLIT 

TOM    KINO   GAINS   A   TRUB   AND  SERVICEABia   Vi^^Zi^. 

From  smouldering  heaps  of  ruin  tho  thick  smoke  still  as- 
cended, but  Tom  King  felt  he  had  done  all  that  lay  ia  his 
power,  and  he  was  anxious  to  leave. 

It  was  now  daybreak,  though  as  yet  tl>e  light  was  so 
very  dim  and  uncertain  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  dark- 
ness. 

Yet,  if  he  left  without  delay,  ho  would  bo  able  to  reach 
the  lonely  inn  without  being  very  much  behind  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Before  ho  quitted  the  scene,  however,  ho  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  the  farmer  acquainted  with  tho  facts  that 
ho  had  overboard  in  the  barn. 

Accordingly,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  spot  where 
be  was  slAuding. 

His  daughter  had  been  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
though  she  still  looked  pale  and  disordered. 

No  sooner  did  the  farmer  catch  sight  of  Tom  King, 
than,  recognising  him  in  a  moment  as  the  saviour  of  his 
child,  he  sprang  forward,  and,  seizin  j  his  hand,  wrung  it 
warmly. 

So  great  was  his  emotion,  thai  at  first  he  could  not 
speak. 

At  length,  in  a  broken,  husky  voice,  he  said  : 

"  Thanks,  sir — many  thanks  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me  to-night  —  so  great  a  service  that  I  can 
scarcely  estimate  it !  You  have  saved  my  daughter — my 
child — the  life  of  my  heart — my  only  one — Sarah!  God 
bless  you  for  it,  for  without  you  slie  would  now  be  nothing 
but  ashes !" 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Tom  King,  "  to  think  I  should  have 
had  tho  opportunity  of  being  of  assistance  to  you ;  but 
time  presses,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  gone.  Before  I 
leave,  1  wish  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some  facts  o( 
which,  as  yet,  I  am  sure  you  are  in  ignorance." 

The  farmer  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

Tom  King  then  gajfo  a  brief  and  clear  account  of  how 
he  had  been  forced  by  the  storm  to  take  refuge  in  the 
barn,  and  what  he  had  overheard  there  and  its  results. 

"  Had  I  suspected  earlier,"  ho  said,  in  conclusion,  "  what 
Sbeir  intentions  were,  all  this  damage  could  have  been 
'  spared  ;  but  they  spoke  so  ambiguously  that  I  could  not 
even  guess  their  purpose.  They  separated,  and  I  followed 
one.     Come  this  way,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

Toxa  strode  ofif  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  man 
fall 

He  was  not  there,  but  Tom  searched  all  arouud,  and 
preseutly  perceived  some  dark  object  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  There  ho  is,"  he  said.  "  The  wound  was  not  a  mor- 
tal one.  IIo  has  crawled  away,  but  he  is  helpless — he  was 
unable  lo  go  any  further.     Come  and  see  him." 

Thp  farmer  followed. 

As  thoy  drew  closer  to  the  prostrate  tcao,  h«avy,  dis- 
mal groans  came  upon  their  ears. 

Tom  King  at  len^jth  stood  over  hiin 

The  man  was  /y>nr  "w*  bw  taca  and  so,  in  no  gentk 
manner,  the  higuw*fiuaa  turued  him  over  with  bit  foot 
09  to  his  back. 


TS3?  aNiGirr  op  thb  roas. 
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"Now,  then,"  he  said — "epoak!" 
With  an  effort,  the  wounded  wretch  raised  himself  opsn 
9&0  arm. 

"  Why,  iCs  Bill  Scott !"  eiaculated  the  rarmer,  rc<3c:;^is- 
ina;  him. 

"  Yes,  it  8  Bill  Scott,  Pannar  Dailey !"  was  tie  reply, 
given  in  savage,  snarling  tones.  "  I  have  been  shot — I 
nave  been  brought  down  !  I  am  lying  hero  woimdad  to 
death  I  I  know  that  I  have  only  an  hoar  or  two's  life  in 
me  at  the  most,  but  yet  I  die  contented,  for  I  hav«  bss2 
revenged !" 

..  "Kovonged?"    said   iue   farmer,   with   surpriao— "  for 
what  ?" 

"  For  yomr  treatment  of  me.  You  know  bow  y<>a  drc ve 
me  from  your  farm,  and  how  1  have  since  been  unable  to 
obtain  employmeA." 

"I  ought  to  have  sent  you  to  jail!"  said  tho  farmer. 
"  I  was  too  lenient  with  you,  thief  and  srocndrel  that  you 
are!" 

"  Those  \<  ^^  .1.8  words  you  used  then,  and  I  swore  to 
be  revenged !  I  die  now  content,  for  I  can  see  thtit  my 
purpose  is  accomplished,  and  you  are  a  ruined  man !  You 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  your  head  up  in  the  way 
you  have  done  I  You  are  ruined,  and  I  rejoice  in  your 
downfall  I" 

A  succession  of  deep  groans  followed  these   words, 
and  Bill  Scott  fell  back  upon  the  grass,  writhing  with  pain. 
The  exertion  of  speaking  no  doubt  had  been  too  much' 
for  him,  and  had  caused  him  intolerable  agony , 

"Oome  away,"  said  Tom  King.  "You  see  there  the 
author  of  this  mischief.  He  had  another  with  him — some 
man  that  he  called  Jack.  That  rascal,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  escaped — he  was  scared,  no  doubt,  by  the  firing  of  my 
pistol." 

"  I  must  thank  you  again,"  said  the  farmer,  "for  had  it 
not  been  for  your  interference  we  should  all  have 
perished." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  saved  you  something,"  said  the 
highwayman.  "  Is  what  this  man  says  true  ? — are  you  a 
rumed  man  ?" 

"  The  loss  will  bo  heavy  and  hard  to  bear,"  said  the 
farmer ;  "  but  I  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  nothing.  My 
daughter  is  saved,  and  I  am  content  to  put  up  with  any 
other  misfortune ;  yet  I  shall  be  able  to  struggle  through 
this.  It  will  be  many  and  many  a  year  before  I  recover 
the  efifects  of  it,  if  ever  I  do ;  yet  I  will  hope  for  the 
beet" 

"  I  ara  glad  to  find,  then,  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
Ihoy  might  have  been.  How  let  me  say  farewell  I  I  have 
heen  much  detained,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
make  all  speed  on  my  homeward  journey." 

"  I  would  not  detain  you,  or  put  you  to  any  incon- 
Yonience  for  worlds,"  was  the  reply.  "  Good-bye,  sir  I 
You  will  take  a  father's  thanks  and  blessings  with  you, 
yet        " 

"Yet  what?" 

"  Before  you  leave  me,  come  and  see  my  little  girl.  Let 
her  thank  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Tom — "  I  want  no  thanks— at  least,  I 
have  had  enough  of  them  already.  What  I  did  was  done 
freely  and  willingly.  I  would  have  done  the  same  for 
any  fellow-creatures  in  distress.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
divino  those  men's  intentions  earlier,  as  I  ought  to  have 
dene." 

"  Take  no  Uame  to  yourself,  sir,  on  that  account.  You 
tti'e  a  perfect  friend  to  me,  yet  I  hope  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  your  triend.  Whether  you  should  ever  stand  in 
need  of  one  cht  aot  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  you  do,  come  in  the 
hour  of  need  to  xae,  and  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  servo 
you." 

"  Thanks— ^feftwtoi !  Tho  friends  I  have  are  few  indeed, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  unwilling  to  add  to  theii  number. 
But  I  cannot  stay  now — ^you  must  permit  me  to  de- 
part." 

"But  should  yens  find  yoarself  again  ti  a  veiling  in  this 
direction,"  said  the  fanner,  "  you  will  c&:i  '.are  ?  Will 
y"u  not  let  us  see  yon  once  moie  ?  Luckily,  this  land 
Oelongs  to  myself,  and  Uiera^ore  I  shall  have  no  t«2S  to 
pay  while  all  to-night's  mischief  is  repaired.  It  is  a  sad, 
heavy  blow  to  me,  sir,  but  I  will  not  repine,  for  my 
daoghter  has  not  pori«hed.  I  had  saved  up  some  monej- 
and  placed  it  in  the  banic,  thinking  it  ah^^uld  be  for  her 
a«e ;  but  now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  tt  and  use  it  tc 
«baild  this  hoose  ** 


While  this  conversation  was  proceeding,  Tom  King  and 
the  farmer  were  walking  towards  the  barn  ia  which  tho 
highwayman  had  left  his  steed. 

Upon  gaining  it,  they  pushed  the  door  op<)a  and  tbs 
animal  gladly  came  forth. 

Before  springing  to  the  saddle,  Tom  hastily  examined 
her  to  see  whether  she  had  been  injured,  for  he  all  at 
once  recollected  the  manner  ia  wluch  the  officers  had 
fin)d. 

He  could  not  trace  any  injury,  feau--^  that  the  tip  of 
one  of  the  ears  had  been  cut  away  by  a  bullet. 
A  narrow  escape  indeed  for  both  horse  and  rider. 
The  pain,  no  doubt,  had  been  groat,  but  now  the  bleed- 
ing had  ceased,  and  the  hurt  would  qaicldy  get  well. 

The  farmer  again  shook  Tom  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  neither  induce  him  to  stay  nor 
offer  him  any  hospitality. 

"  You  shall  see  me  again  ero  long,"  said  Tom.  "  When 
I  next  come  this  way  I  will  certainly  call.  Now  I  can- 
not stay,  and  so  once  more  farewell !" 

With  those  words,  Tom  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
took  his  way  towards  Ealing  at  a  furious  rate. 

lie  chose  the  loneliest  route  that  he  could  think  of,  and 
all  the  while  he  was  flying  at  this  great  speed  he  kept 
continually  looking  around  him  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  his  enemies  were  near. 

Not  a  person,  however,  appeared  in  view,  and  just 
alyiv.t  sunrise  ho  airived  safely  at  his  destination. 


CLAUDS      DUVAL 


CHAPTER  DCCLV. 

HAS     TWO     TERRIBLE 
ADVENTURES. 


AMD     BTARTLDHJ 


And  now  we  have  to  place  on  record  the  adventures   thai 
bofel  Claude  Duval  on  this  eventful  night  of  storm. 

As  he  took  a  totally  different  direction  to  that  pursued 
either  by  Turpin  or  Tom  King,  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  what  had  happened  to  them. 

He  rode  steadily  along  the  highway,  determined  not  to 
attempt  anything  until  he  bad  succeeded  in  getting  a  safe 
distance  from  Ealing. 

AH  at  once,  however,  ho  heard  before  him  in  the 
distance  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  wheels  revolving  rapidly  over  the  road. 

He  stopped  immediately,  and,  drawing  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  took  out  his  pistols  and  examined  them,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  in  his  ride  the  primings  had  not  been  shaken 
out. 

He  found  all  right,  and  so,  retaining  one  of  tho  weapons 
in  his  hand,  he  sat  patiently  waiting  for  the  vehide  to 
come  in  sight. 

The  wind  was  now  beginning  to  get  violent — the  wind 
that  was  the  precursor  of  the  storm  that  afterwards  broke 
forth. 

The  wind  blew  from  the  direction  in  which  the  vehicle 
was  coming — towards  the  highwayman — so  that  he  could 
hear  with  unusual  distinctness. 

In  a  little  while  he  detected  another  sound  mingled 
with  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  and  the  sharp  strokes  of 
the  horses'  hoofs. 

Voices  wore  in  loud  and  angry  conversation^ 
some  point  or  other  was  being  most  warmly  do- 
bated. 

As  the  travellers  cadoe  closer  still,  Claude  dis- 
covered that  one  was  a  man's  voice  and  tho  other  a 
woman's. 

What  were  the  precise  words  tliat  passed  between  them 
he  v/as  not  able  to  ascertain. 

As  Boon  as  ever  they  were  level  with  him  he  ro'le  out, 
jnd,  keeping  pace  easily  with  the  vehicle,  he  said^ 

"  Pull  up — stop  your  horse,  whoever  you  are,  or  I  will 
put  a  buikt  through  your  skull  and  stop  him  after- 
wards !" 

The  woniau  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  tho  iiiaa.  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  was  about,  he  was  so  taken  by  sorprise, 
checked  the  rein,  and  tho  hoi^io  obediently  came  to  a 
standstill  at  once. 

"You  are  wise,"  said  Olaudei,  "  to  etey  my  commands. 
for  to-night  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  stand  any  trifling  1 
Quick ! — your  money,  watch,  and  valuables-— hand  them 
over ;  you  will  find  it  best  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing them !" 

"  There,  yoa  doU — you  idiot   '  said  tk«  woauui,  in  c 
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ehriis  voks,  ** didn't  I  toll  yon  how  it  would  bo?— -didn't 
1  say  it  woaJd  oonie  to  this  ?  But  it's  a  judgmsat  or  you 
for  laughing  at  mo,  and  paying  no  attention  to  my  idrice  I 
I  told  you  that  it  wa3  as  bad  as  madness  to  coduhuh  to 
iravol  all  night  witli  that  largo  bag  of  gold  iu  >be  gig,  and 
flow  you  havo  lost  it !" 

"  Silonco,  you  cliatteriiij^  fool !"  roared  the  mat;.  "  '^ut 
it's  no  good  stctstJua  youi-  jaw  nn-w  tho  luischiof  is  duns, 
curs«  you  I" 

Ses,"  said  Claude,  "yoa  are  right  there.  Nctt  be 
Tfitse  for  once — don't  niako  a  iwss  about  euch  a  tritie  hb  & 
l»g  of  money,  but  hand  it  over  quietly  to  ma,  and  I  tyill 
depart  without  doing  you  any  further  harm — I  will  ba 
satisfied ;  if  yen  refuse,  you  will  find  th-.i  consequent  net 
so  pleasant  1" 

"  I  wish  I  was  armed,"  said  the  man,  as  hs  stooped 
down  in  the  gig  ;  "  y(i>u  would  not  find  mo  8Ueh  c.n  easy 
prey  if  J  was ;  bat  it's  ell  my  wife's  fault !" 

"My  lault,  you  wretch?"  screamed  his  better  half. 
"  You  know  veiy  well  that  you  are  such  a  coward  and  so 
frightened  of  firearms  that  you  dare  not  carry  them  with 
you,  and  you  would  not  let  me  carry  any  oitLer  ;  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  !     Ob,  I  wish  I  was  a  man  !" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  husband,  ruefully — "I  wish  that 
v/ith  all  my  heart !" 

'•Do  you?  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  you  slia'n't 
insult  mo  in  that  way  !     Take  that,  and  that  I" 

"And  I  will  take' this,"  said    Claiide,   as   he   adroitly 

Possessed  himself  of  a  good-sized  leather  bag  that  the  maa 
ad  picked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  gig. 

He  tossed  it  iu  his  hand,  and  then,  with  a  nod  of  satis- 
faction at  its  weight,  and  tho  musical  chink  that  it  sent 
forth,  he  consigned  it  to  his  pocket,  and  trotted  off,  leav- 
ing tho  amiable  pair  to  settle  tlieir  matrimonial  diflicuitisa 
without  interruption  or  interference. 

Very  well  pleased  with  the  success  he  had  hitherto  met 
with,  the  highwayman  trotted  on,  hoping  to  meet  with 
another  adventure  before  going  much  further. 

But  in  a  short  time  his  attention  was  called  to  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

The  v/ind  in-Tcased,  and  suddenly  a  heavy  dash  of 
rain-drops  struck  against  his  face. 

"  We  shall  havo  a  storm,  I  fancy,"  he  muttered.  "  No 
matter ;  if  it  is  not  very  wot  I  shall  get  on  all  tho  easier 
very  likely." 

Before  going  a  mila  further,  however,  the  storm  burst 
foi-th  with  tlie^utniost  fury. 

Tho  rain  that  came  down  v/ould  have  drauched  him  to 
the  skin  but  for  the  partial  shelter  that  some  tall  trees 
afforded  him. 

Near  these,  however,  he  was  disinclined  to  linger,  for 
ho  knew  that  in  a  thunder-storm  a  tree  is  best  kept  at  a 
distance. 

Then  the  road  suddenly  changed  its  character. 

On  either  side  was  a  high  embankment. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  place  it  was  eviJoDt  that 
the  road  had  boon  cut  through  the  upper  part  <><  a  hill,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  ascending  it. 

Here  tho  darkness  was  something  terrific. 

The  tall  banks  cu  either  side,  howerver,  fc^'jned  a  partial 
shelter  from  the  rain ;  but  by  the  aspect  of  the  elements 
Claude  wa3  a  ware  tho  storm  would  be  one  of  no  ordinary 
severity,  and  that  its  duration  would  be  consider- 
able. 

Therefore  he  pushed  forward,  being  anxious  to  dis- 
cover, if  he  possibly  could,  sooae  place  whore  he  could 
shelter  hhnself  until  the  elemental  strife  was  over. 

The  thunder  had  beeu  muttering  and  grumbling  in  tho 
distance  for  several  minutea,  and  now,  all  at  once,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightaiu!5illum!nat.ed  all  objects  with  a  ghastly 
brilliancy. 

By  the  ala  oi  mat  flash,  although  it  lasted  only  a 
second,  Claude  saw  many  objects. 

The  end  of  the  embaukmoat  wss  ali3r^i  reachc-d,  yet 
on  either  side  of  hiiv  ho  could  feoe  aicistwrless  aurubs 
growing  thickly. 

In  front  tho  road  dc'scoudcd  rap>if"T,  esd  there  was  a 
large  expanse  of  country  visibh*. 

Although  Claude  saw  these,  tlioy  \9eTe  not  the  o'Djocts 
upon  which  his  eyes  rested,  nor  tho  objects  that  enchained 
kis  ultculion. 

With  a.  cry  Ui>cu  his  lips,  that  was  rung  from  him  partly 
by  iSJSrprisB  end   jiarUy  by  the   horror  ho  esperioucocl. 


The  wood  of  which  it  was  composed  -ras  old  and  b-l*ai, 
and  seemed  fast  falling  to  decay 

From  tho  cross-piece  there  still  l"i.'ig  down  a  dark  and 
shadosvy  mass. 

This  revolting  object  was  soen  ..ft  only  Vjy  Claxdo  hvA 
IfJ  his  steed. 

'The  fiigli toned  creature  uttered  a  loud  eE'>rt:3g  osy, 
uii!  thou  plunged  about  restively. 

iiut  for  Claude's  firm  grasp  upon  the  reins,  fee  atijTnal 
W(faiU  ftive  tcrnod  round  and  Qed  with  all  epoed  froEi  th« 
spot 

But  the  L3ghv7a7mai2  was  anxious  to  sdvanos,  net  *a 
return. 

In  vain  }io  tnod  to  sootho  the  startled  avviial  h^ 
caresses  and  gentle  words. 

Equally  futile,  too,  was  tho  aso  of  the  ^E?— ^'i53dieac« 
was  refused  altogether. 

Tho  crashing  sound  of  tho  thunder  increR.3od  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  the  alarm  under  which  tiie  horse 
laboured. 

Yv'hpath'?  peal  had  died  away  in  muttering  echoes, 
Claudo  succeeded  in  calming  tho  creature  a  little. 

Ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  ride  past  the  gibbot  before  the 
lightning  blazed  forth  again. 

With  trembling  limbs,  tho  horse  advanced  a  few  steps 
irresolutely,  and  then  paused. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed  more  vividly  and  more  con- 
tinuously than  before. 

The  horrible  and  loathsome  object  was  revealed  with 
oven  tenfold  distinctness. 

With  a  sickening  sensation,  Claude  averted  his  eyes — 
tho  object  was  too  horrible  to  bo  gazed  upon,  especially 
under  s-jch  circumstances  as  these. 

Furiously,  Claude  plwuged  his  spurs  into  his  horse'a 
flanks,  and,  maddeneil  by  pain  and  terror,  the  terrified 
beast  gave  a  convulsive  bound  forward,  and  then,  having 
passed  the  gibbet,  galloped  at  a  tremendous  and  danger- 
ous pace  down  the  hill  beyond. 

Claude  tried  to  recover  tho  command  over  tlie  reins, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  horse  for  once  was  master,  and  would 
not  be  controlled. 


CKAPTEIl   DCCLVI. 

CLAUDE   DUVAL  TAKES  SHELTER    FROM  THE  STORM   AT 
THE  ROSE  AND   CROWN   INN. 

Had  not  the  rain  continued  to  fall  with  so  much  violeace, 
Claudo  Duval  would  have  done  on  that  night  as  he  had 
often  done  before. 

When  his  horse  took  it  into  its  head  to  run  away,  ho 
would  just  have  kept  the  reins  in  hand,  so  as  to  steer 
him  clear  of  any  obstacle,  and  allow  him  to  gallop  on 
until  ho  was  weary. 

Now  this  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  prospect,  and, 
moreover,  tho  horse's  terror  was  much  increased  every 
time  the  lightning  flashed  or  the  thunder  rolled. 

Claudo  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  gain  some  place 
of  shelter,  and  accordingly  ho  continued  his  efforts  to 
regain  the  mastery  that  he  had  lost. 

Then  another  vivid  flash  of  lightning  showed  him  in 
advance  a  little  roadside  public-house — a  snug  little 
dwelling,  almost  embosomed  iu  trees,  and  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  a  ruddy  light  was  streamiuy. 

The  sight  of  this  comfortable  halting-plaoo  made  him 
more  than  ever  desii'ous  to  bring  his  horse  to  a  stand- 
still. 

At  all  times  a  roadside  inn  is  a  pleasant  place  to  nalt  at, 
but  especially  so  in  wet  or  inclement  weather. 

There  would,  of  course,  bo  considerablo  clanger  in 
stopping  at  or  entering  such  a  place. 

But  Claude  Duval  did  not  give  that  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, because  ho  was  quite  of  opinion  that  ho  was 
able  to  take  his  own  part. 

He  tugged  away  with  might  and  ciaia  without  apr^^ar- 
ing  to  make  much  impry&iiioa,  when  presently  tho  front 
of  tho  inn  was  reached.  -  > 

The  horse  itself  appeared  to  recognise  tho  building,  and 
to  know  that  comlortable  quarters  fur  itself  wore  close  at 
hand. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  stopped,  and  with  con- 
siderable abiniptnoss.  and  then,  wheeling  rcond,  suddenly 
trotted  through  Ine  gate  at  the  eido  cf  tho  inn  that  cons" 
municated  with  the  st^blos. 

The  yard  was  par;?''  with  larja  rr>»n«  etonoe,  ^nd  oa 
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tHoti^  thi^  hdrao's  feot  made  a  great  clatter,  which  n roused 
fh6  osller,  lor  the  stable  door  was  thrown  opon,  and  a 
wa-a  appeared  standing  at  it  with  a  lantern  in  one  liand. 

"  Who  is  it?"  ho  said,  not  offering  to  come  oat  inti  Dw 
wet — "  who  is  it,  I  say  ?" 

'  4  travelkr,"  said  Claude,  as  ne  slipped  from  ills 
ste^i.  "  I  baV3  boon  caught  in  the  storm,  and  ^act 
shelter." 

''  aMI  right,  air,"  said  ^.-na  asau,  with  ir-creascd  rjspoct, 
as  'Ton  as  ho  cataght  sight  of  Claudo.  "You  could  not 
have  oome  to  a  l)ett(;r  place  than  this  is.  Load  your  iioroo 
ibis  way,  and  I  will  hold  the  light." 

The  ostler  raised  the  lantern  above  his  head,  and 
Claude,  taking  hold  of  the  Ijrdle,  led  his  steed  into  the 
stable. 

The  animal  followed  him  docilely  enough,  and,  having 
got  inside  th3  stable,  all  its  late  terror  and  appreiiensiou 
completely  vanished. 

"Look  after  him  well,"  said  Claude,  giving  the  ostler  a 
five-shilling  piece.  "You  will  find  it  nothing  out  of 
your  pocket  if  you  do." 

"  All  right,  sir !  Many  thanks  to  your  honour  !  I  WiU 
drink  your  health  !  I  will  rub  him  down  in  a  twinkling, 
and  he  shall  have  a  bit  of  the  best  in  the  stable." 

"That's  right,"  said  Claude.  "You  need  not  remove 
the  saddle ;  just  loosen  the  girths,  and  take  the  bit  out  of 
his  mouth,  for  as  soon  as  ever  the  storm  ceases  I  siial) 
want  to  continue  ray  jouraey." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  everything  shall  be  exactly  as  you 
wish.  Not  that  I  think  you  need  be  in  any  particular 
hurry,  for  if  I  am  any  judge,  this  storm  will  last  a  good 
while  longer  yet." 

"I  hope  not," said  Claude.  "However,  I  have  managed 
to  get  wet  through  to  the  skin." 

"  So  you  have ;  but  if  you  will  cross  the  yard,  you  will 
see  the  back  door  ;  open  it,  and  go  in — they've  some  rare 
fires  indoors,  and  you  will  bo  able  to  dry  yourself  first- 
rate." 

"  I  will ;  but  don't  forget  what  1  have  said  to  you  about 
my  horse." 

"  I  will  not,  you  may  depend  ;  I  will  carry  out  all  y  jur 
orders." 

Claude  ran  across  the  yard  to  tho  back  door  of  the  ir\n, 
and  opened  it  as  he  had  been  directed. 

He  could  not  push  it  ■wide  opbn  at  first,  owing  to  a 
sUght  resistance. 

Directly  afterwards,  however,  it  swung  back,  and  then 
he  saw  standing  near  to  it,  in  considerable  confusion,  a 
sheepish-looking  young  follow,  attired  as  a  gamekeeper, 
and  a  rosy-cheeked,  good-looking  girl,  whose  face  and 
neck  were  now  covered  with  blushes. 

"  I  took  you  by  surprise,  I  suppose,"  said  Claude,  with 
a  laugh.  "  I'd  no  idea  that  lovers  were  standing  near  tho 
door.  Don't  look  so  ashamed,  now,"  he  added,  addressing 
tho  gamekeeper  ;  "  she's  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  you  ought 
to  feel  proud  when  you  are  seen  with  her." 

Cla<ude  walked  on  until  he  came  to  a  door  that  was 
standing  pi  ^1  y  open. 

Inside  this  apartment  there  was  a  bright  red  light,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ih'e. 

Without  further  ceremony,  he  pushed  the  door  v.-ide 
open,  and  entered. 

He  then  found  himself  in  the  spacious  and  comfortable 
kitchen  of  the  inn 

A  very  large  lire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  round 
this  some  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  were  seated,  engaged  in 
smoking  and  drinking. 

One,  wearing  a  white  apron  with  pockets  in  front,  rose 
up  as  soon  as  Claude  entered. 

"  "Welcome,  sir,"  ho  said — "  relcorae  to  tlia  Rose  ac<i 
Crown.  1  *m  glad  to  sua  yoS  — v«ry  glad !  Dear  me, 
how  very  ^et  y;3ii  ai-c  I  iValL  »p  to  ihe  fire,  sir,  and  dry 
/ourself." 

Claude  willingly  accopted  thisT^vitation,  and,  making  a 
bow  and  an  apology  to  the  remainder  of  tho  com'ian""  for 
taking  an  undue  share  of  the  fire,  he  stood  close  li>  iiie 
hearth  and  dried  himself. 

The  landlord  was  inclined  to  l^e  very  talkative. 

"  Now,  sir,"  ho  said,  "  if  you  will  excuse  mo,  ttiar«'o 
Eo:i".ething  else  you  want  to  make  you  all  right  aad  that's 
6  (irojp  of  sometMug  warm  inside;  that,  oatUiSQed  -witi  ': 
i»p  ura.  will  make  you  as  right  as  a  trivit  f"  J 

"*  "^T  S'*'^^"  ^*'^  Claudo — "  have  yon  any  bot  water 


"  Oh  yea—plenty" 

"  Then  n\ake  mo  a  large  bowl  of  punch — at  >,  .  ^ 
boviasyou  can,  miud — and  lei  it  bo  hot  and  strong  I 
Perhaps  theso  gentlemen  would  have  no  objection  to 
drinking  my  health  in  a  few  glassoa  of  it?" 

Of  ccursi'  there  was  not  one  in  the  company  who  hsd 
tho  ylightest  objection  in  the  work'i,  a'^d  they  applauded 
the  proposition  most  vigorously. 

When  Claude  had  entered  they  looKeti  si  mm  curiously 

Wh(?i!  he  stood  bofore  the  fire  thoy  wore  not  very  well 
pleased,  and  K  trliliug  ihing  ^Ti;•4;d  have  made  them 
suspicious. 

liut  whep  he  ordered  the  punch  lor  them  all  to  drink, 
their  feelings  underwent  a  total  change. 

"  Take  this  cliair,"  said  one — "  it  is  ft  nico,  largo,  com- 
fortable one,  with  arms.  Draw  it  up  beforo  the  fire  and 
sit  down — you  will  bo  able  to  dry  yourself  comfortaoly 
tlion." 

"Thanks,"  said  Claudo — "I  don't  mind*'  'do,  for  I 
am  soaking  wet,  i  can  assure  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  who  had  surrendered  the  chair — 
•'just  before  you  came  in  we  were  taUdng  about  this 
storm,  and  saying  that  it  had  been  many  a  year  since 
there  had  been  such  a  one.    Dear  me,  hark  at  that !" 

A  rattling  p/ial  of  thunder  now  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  house,  and  the  guests  looked  at  one  another  in 
dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  Claude — "  it's  a  severe  storm  ;  and  yot 
there  is  some  benefit  in  them  after  all,  for  on  such  a 
night  as  this  how  doubly  comfortable  it  makes  the  fire- 
side !" 

"  It  does — that's  true  enough  !  Have  j^ou  travelled 
far  to-night,  sir  ?" 

"No — not  very  far;  though  I  am  anxious  to  continue 
my  journey.  1  was  overtaken  by  tho  storm  just  before  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  yonder." 

At  this  moment  the  landlord  entered,  bringing  with 
Irim  a  bowl  and  several  ingredients  necessary  for  making 
tlie  punch. 

'J'iio  guests  watched  tho  process  with  tho  utmost 
interest. 

Wat+:r  was  boiling  upon  tho  fire,  and  ia  a  very  short 
time  the  steaming  beverage  was  all  ready. 

Of  coarse  Claudo  was  tho  centre  of  attraction  to 
all. 

He  fult  no  uneasiness  on  this  account,  however,  for,  at 
the  first  glance,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  without 
exception  the  company  consisted  of  country  persons,  not 
one  of  woom  p;-obabiy  had  seen  him — perhaps  scarcely 
heard  his  name  mentioned. 

He  calculated  that  he  had  won  the  respect  and  good 
graces  of  all  by  his  liberal  order  for  pimch. 

One  man,  however,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Claade  with 
more  intentness  than  any  of  the  rest. 

He  did  it  furtively,  and  the  highwayman  lid  not 
perceive  that  ho  was  being  subjected  to  such  a  close 
scrutiny. 

This  man,  however,  continued  to  watch  during  the 
whnlo  time  that  the  punch  was  being  brewed. 

Glasses  were  brought  in,  and  they  were  aU  filled  by  the 
landlord  and  handed  round. 

"Hero's  wishing  you  very  good  health,  sir!"  they  all 
cried,  and  then  the  glasses  were  drained  to  the  bottom. 

"Fill  them  again,  landlord,"  cried  Claude  ;  "  they  hold 
no  more  than  a  thimbleful,  and  such  a  niglit  as  this  you 
ought  to  set  the  cold  and  wet  at  defiance  I  Fill  them  up 
Again,  and  mind  you  have  some  more  water  boiling  on 
the  hearth,  tSD  that  when  this  bowl  is  empty  we  can  have 
another." 

The  guests  wore  highly  delighted  with  Claude's 
liberality. 

Hitherto  they  had  been  erolacing  tbemseives  with  no- 
thing but  some  rather  weak  home-brewed  ale^  after  which 
tho  punch  seemed  vei-y  good  indeed. 

Tho  prospect  of  having  several  glasses  was  highly 
satisfactory,  more  especially  as  they  knaw  they  should 
nut  have  to  pay  for  tho  expensive  beverage. 

But  tho  man  we  have  noticod  as  watching  Clauda 
turned  to  the  landlord  after  th5>  2>.«ond  glaea  had  beea 
emptied,  and  said : 

*  I  don't  think  I  shall  ccutiniis  my  journey  to-ns^fet. 
Air.  Landlord.'' 

'  A  very  wise  determination,  tnough  1  say  it." 


xia'iy  f " 


j        W'.II,  I  think  St  will  be  best.    I  go  no  fuither  to-nigixi. 
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b"st  i  have  a  long  journey  before  me,  so  I  shall  retire  to 
lost  early." 

"Very  gooJ,  sir.     1  have  beds  in  waiting." 

"  I  have  not  been  out  to  look  after  my  sorrel  mare." 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right,"  said  the  landlord,  interrupting 
him — "  you  need  not  feel  anxious  on  her  account.  I 
have  got  a  capital  ostler,  who  looks  well  after  all  the 
horses." 

"  Still  for  all  that  I  should  like  to  go  out  and  have  a 
look  at  her,     I  shall  sleep  all  the  better  if  I  do." 

"Oh,  certainly — certainly  ;  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself.  Whenever  I  am  out  I 
always  make  it  a  rule  to  have  a  look  at  my  horae  before 
goinsr  to  bed — I  sleep  all  tlio  more  comfortable  then." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  who,  though  he 
proposed  to  accompany  the  traveller  to  the  stable, 
showed  no  particular  desire  to  do  so.  "  You  know  the 
way,  of  course  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  find  my  way  easy  enough.  And  the 
bed  is  prepared,  you  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  then,  gentlemen,  if  I  don't  come  in  again,  I 
will  say  good  niglit." 

"  Come  in  again,"  said  Claude — ''come  in  aguiu  by 
all  means,  and  have  another  glass  of  punch;  that  will 
do  more  to  make  you  sleep  comfortably  than  looking  at 
your  horae,  I'll  warrant." 


CHAPTER  DCCLVII. 

CLiUDE  DUVALIS  MADE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  SOUR  PAR- 
TICULARS OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FLTING  HIGHWAYMAN. 

There  was  a  slight  laugh  at  this,  ffer  all  the  guests 
were  disposed  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Claude. 

The  traveller  laughed  too,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  sir,  I  will  have  another  glass  be- 
fore facing  the  cold  air  again." 

"  Oh,  certainly — certainly — fill  up,  landlord,  fill  up  all 
round !" 

The  traveller  emptied  his  glass  at  one  gulp,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

"  I  think  the  storm  has  lulled  a  little,"  exclaimed  the 
landlord,  as  he  listened  to  the  beating  of  tlie  rain 
against  the  window  ;  "  not  that  1  think  it  is  passiiitf  off, 
fora  storm  of  this  kind  generally  lasts  some  time." 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  right  theiLO,"  said  the  man  sitting  next 
to  liim.  '•  1  can  only  recoliejt  one  such  storm  as  this, 
and  that  was  a  matter  of  tliirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  I  remember  it  because  tliat  was  the  night 
when  the  Flying  Highwayman  was  captured." 

Claude  looked  up  in  interest. 

"Yes,  so  it  was,"  said  the  landlord.  "Now  you 
come  to  call  the  circumstance  to  my  mind,  I  recollect 
eveiytliiug  distinctly  ;  "it's  thirty-seven  years  ago,  or 
rather  will  be  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  next  October." 

"  The  Flying  Highwayman  ?"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  I 
have  travelled  the  high-road  pretty  well  in  my  time,  and 
yet  I  do  not  recollect  ever  heating  anything  of  him." 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  landlord.  "  I 
can  assure  you  he  was  quite  a  noted  character — a  very 
noted  character  indeed." 

"  Perhaps  I  know  him,  or  have  heard  of  him  by  some 
other  name,"  said  Claude. 

"  That's  very  likely  indeed,  for  I  believe  he  had  as 
many  names  as  there  are  thorns  in  a  bush.  He  was 
called  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  but 
about  this  part  of  the  country  he  was  invariably  known 
as  tlie  Flying  Highwayman." 

"  Then  you  remember  all  about  him,  landlord  ?' 

"  Well,  a  good  deal,  sir— a  good  deal.  Ho  used  to 
come  to  this  house  pretty  often  ;  he  came  here  time 
after  time,  and  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable,  chatty  fellow 
I  always  found  him.  Mind  you,  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  he  was  the  Flying  Highwayman  that  we  had 
heard  so  much  about,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  believed  it  if  anyone  had  told  me  he  was." 

"Anti  why  was  ha  called  the  Flying  Highwayman  F" 
asked  Claude  Duval. 

"  Well,  some  say  for  one  reason,  some  for  another  ; 
but  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  liis  horse — a  splendid 
creature  it  was  too  ;  I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  After  his  capture,  the  police  ofiicers  seized 
it,  but  when  his  master  was  no  more,  the  horae  ceased 
to  be  like  the  same  animal."  ^ 


"  I  feel  very  much  interested,"  said  Claude  ;  "and  if 
there  is  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  and  if  none  of  you 
gentlemen  have  any  objection,  I  should  like  to  hear  a 
few  particulars  about  this  said  Flying  Highwayman." 

All  were  perfectly  willing,  for,  though  most  of  them 
knew  the  whole  of  the  particulars  by  heart,  yet  there 
was  such  a  degree  of  interest  and  fascination  attached 
to  the  relation  of  them,  that  they  could  always  sit 
quietly  by  the  fireside  and  listen  while  that  tale  of  the 
past  was  told. 

Before  commencing,  however,  the  landlord  handed 
the  glasses  round  to  the  company,  and  then  he  spoke 
as  follows : 

"I  may  as  well  begin  with  the  beginning  of  this 
history,  sir,  and  toll  you  what  I  know  to  be  true  ;  I  could 
tell  you  a  very  great  deal  that  is  said  to  be  true,  but  I 
don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge;  it  is,  liowever, 
very  certain  that  about  forty  years  ago  a  man  made 
his  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  was 
called,  as  I  told  you,  the  Flying  Highwayman. 

"  He  was  very  bold  and  very  daring,  and  scrupled 
very  little  about  what  he  did,  though,  I  think,  no  one 
could  accuse  him  of  any  greater  crime  than  stopping  a 
traveller  on  the  highway. 

"  He  used  to  ride  up  with  great  boldness,  and  in  an 
offhand  way  command  them  to  surrender  all  the  valu- 
able  aiticles  they  had  about  their  persons,  and  such 
was  the  influence  that  his  manner  and  bearing  had  upon 
all  alike,  that  they  invariably  surrendered  their  pro- 
perty without  more  than  a  mere  show  of  resistance. 

"  Of  course  he  was  not  long  in  finding  this  out,  and 
it  made  him  much  bolder  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  tales  were  told  about  him. 
One  traveller  would  declare  that  at  such  and  such  an 
hour  he  was  waylaid  and  robbed  at  a  particular  spot, 
and  another  traveller  would  come  forward  aud  say  that 
he  had  been  stopfjed  at  the  same  hour,  but  several  miles 
off,  by  the  same  man. 

"  This  was  very  likely,  I  think,  why  he  was  culled  the 
Flying  Highwayman,  without  it  was  that  he  set  all 
efforts  (.0  capture  him  at  defiance. 

"  The  officers  tried  in  vain  to  run  him  down.  His 
horse  always  carried  him  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
danger.  But  this  did  not  last  for  a  very  long  while— it 
would  have  been  a  wonder  if  it  had. 

"A  great  fuss  was  made  about  his  depredations; 
large  rewards  were  offered,  and  every  precaution  used 
to  make  him  prisoner. 

"  Ey  some  means  or  other  the  Flying  Highwayman 
once  karued  that  tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would 
arrive  in  London,  bringing  with  him  a  very  large  amount 
of  treasure  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  jewels. 

"  Of  course  he  would  be  well  protected,  and  yet  the 
Flying  Highwayman  determined  to  possess  himself  of 
this  treasure,  and  he  carried  his  resolution  into  effect. 

"  Some  have  been  known  to  say  that  those  who  were 
with  the  Archbishop,  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
guards,  were  false  to  him,  and  sided  with  the  highway- 
man. 

"  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  can't  tell.  This,  how- 
ever, is  certain  :  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  was  travel- 
ling in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  behind  this 
there  came  a  kind  of  waggon,  drawn  also  by  four  horses, 
in  which  had  been  packed  a  quantity  of  clothing  and 
other  articles,  and  among  them  th''  treasure  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

"  The  journey  was  performed  in  safety  until  they  got 
about  half-way  to  London.  One  night,  as  they  were 
travelling  at  full  speed,  by  some  inexplicable  means  or 
other,  two  of  the  wheels  of  the  Archbishop's  carriage 
came  off,  and  down  went  the  vehicle  with  a  crash. 

"  Almost  at  the  same  time  two  of  the  wheels  came  off 
the  baggage  waggon  as  well,  and  that  fell  with  a  crash 
to  the  ground.  The  greatest  confusion  ensued.  His 
Grace  was  picked  up  out  of  his  carriage  in  an  almost 
insensible  state.  What  to  do,  his  attendants  could 
scarcely  tell ;  but  the  moon  broke  out  from  behind  a 
cloud,  anil  by  the  aid  of  its  light  they  saw  at  some  dis- 
tance the  figure  of  a  man,  who  looked  like  a  farm-ser" 
vant,  for  he  was  dressed  in  a  large  smock-frock,  and 
had  a  round  felt  hat  upon  his  head. 

"  They  waved  their  hands  to  him,  and  called  him, 
thinking  to  be  able  to  extract  some  information  from 
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Jim  u  to  the  place  where  they  ooold  hxre  the  rehicles 
Afpaired. 

"  He  appeared  to  hear  them,  and,  in  obedience  to  their 
signals,  came  running  hastily  across  the  meftdows. 

"He  w^a,  or  pretended  to  be,  very  mnch  surprised 
at  what  he  nw.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  place 
where  the  wheels  could  be  put  on  again,  and  he  replied  in 
rhe  negative. 

"  But  he  told  them  there  was  a  public-house  not  mnch 
.orther  down  the  road,  and  if  they  went  there  they  might 
^robance  obtain  the  assistance  they  needed. 

•*  This  was  a  difficulty,  for  the  weight  of  the  waggon 
wafl  such  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  being  strong 
enough  to  drag  it  along  the  road. 

"  The  Archbishop  was  rather  severely  injured  by  his 
tail  and  when  he  heard  of  this  pablic-hoose  he  ded&red 
It  one*  that  h«  would  be  led  to  it 
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"  He  was  attended  by  most  of  his  servants,  at  i  toa» 
men  were  left  to  keep  guard  over  ilie  waggon. 

"  The  farm-labourer  showed  them  the  way  to  the  inn, 
which  they  found  sure  enough  in  the  position  he  had  de- 
scribed. 

"  From  the  inn  several  persons  were  sent  out,  armed 
with  a  few  tools,  with  which  they  thought  thoj 
might  pernaps  be  able  temporarily  to  repair  the  damage 
that  had  been  done. 

"  But  on  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  waggon  had 
been  left  they  were  met  and  passed  by  a  man  mounted  od 
a  powerful  horse. 

"He  was  riding  at  a  furious  rate.  They  drew  oack 
to  the  side  of  the  road  in  order  to  lot  him  pass,  and 
as  he  went  by  he  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it. 

"  Still  it  waa  not  nntU  afterwards  that  tt»y  atiaci'** 
mnch  impcitaoce  to  this  oaeeUDit. 
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"  Oa  going  to  tiie  waggou,  howtsver,  tliey  fouud  a  flight 
enipri.'^M  in  ston?  for  iLuiu. 

"  i'lif  four  niou  who  Imd  l)een  left  on  gnarJ  were,  found. 
►■iH-uivly  bound  aufl  gaggeil,  lying  under  the  hedj^o. 

"^riie  waggon  itself  had  beou  broken  open,  and  its  ecn 
lenfs  strewed  all  over  the  roafl., 

••It.  wa,s  then  soon  after  discovered  tiiat  ire  whole  (tJ 
the  treasure  had  been  extracted. 

"  The  account  given  by  the  four  meri,  an  soon  aa  they 
were  unbound  and  ungaggcd,  was  that  they  were  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  half  a  dozen  men,  who  bourd  and 
gagged  tiieni  before  they  were  able  to  make  any  eatery  or 
resistance  ;  then  the  waggon  had  been  broken  open — as 
they  saw — under  tne  direction  of  a  man  on  horseback. 

"The  treasure  was  abstracted,  and  this  man  on  horse- 
hack  took  possession  either  of  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  and  galloped  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

"The  others  remembered  the  horseman  thtry  had  se^n 
flyi.'ig  at  such  a  prodigious  rate,  and  when  they  described 
liis  appearance  as  wfjl  as  they  were  able,  the  four  men 
positively  declared  that  he  was  the  robber. 
„"When  tiie  case  came  to  be  inquired  into,  however, 
considerable  suspicion  fell  upon  these  four  m«i. 

"  It  was  thought  ihey  had  been  parties  to  the  robbery, 
and  thai  the  account  they  had  given  was  a  fictitious 
oue. 

"  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  the  Flying  Highwayman  who 
had  committed  the  robbery,  for  his  appearance,  as  de- 
scribed in  various  bills,  was  that  of  the  horseman  they 
Lad  seen. 

"But,  although  the  four  men  were  suspected,  yet  their 
guilt  cuulJ  not  be  proved ;  they  of  course  lost  their  situa- 
tions. 

"  A  tr'^mendous  outcry  and  uproar  was  of  course  made 
by  the  Archbishop,  upon  tindiug  that  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  so  much  wealth ;  and  there  was  such  a  cora- 
iMolion  iu  the  land  about  this  Flying  Highwayman  as 
there  had  never  been  before. 

"  Yet  he  set  all  their  efforts  to  capture  him  at  defiance, 
as  he  had  done  before,  uutil  one  unlucky  night  the  ofTicers 
triumphed,  and  he  was  made  prisoner,  condemned  to 
death,  executed,  and  afterwards  hung  In  chains,  tviibin  a 
mile  of  this  very  hou.se,  and  close  to  the  spot  wne.'<<  he 
iiad  committed  his  robberies." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  another,  "  'tis  true  enougti,  -^r  his 
gibbet  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day." 

"  Yes,  and  the  remains  of  the  Flying  Highwayman  him- 
self," said  the  landlord,  "though  they  would  long  since 
have  disappeared  but  for  the  iron  cage  in  which  they  are 
contained,  lio  still  remains  a.  warning  to  others,  who 
might  bo  inclined  to  follow  his  example." 

"  And  is  the  gibbet  situated  at  the  top  ol  the  bill  and 
close  to  tlK>  place  where  the  road  is  cut  through  the 
rock  ?"  asked  Claude. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  I  suppose  you  have 
Been  it  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"It  is  a  sad  eight!"  said  the  landlord — "a  hideous 
sight !  But  if  you  like,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  the 
Flying  Highwayman  came  to  be  captured." 


CHAPTER  DCCI-yill. 

THE   LANr>LOKn   OF  THE   ROSE  ANE'  CROWN   CON'nNITES 
HIS   INTERESTING   NARRATIVE. 

"Do  60-^ do  SO,"  said  C'laii'Jo  Duval,  "for  I  am  much 
interested  iu  the  story  you  are  telling  me.  i  think  there 
is  nothing  that  serves  to  pass  an  hour  more  pleasantly 
tiiau  to  hear  some  tale  of  the  past  well  told.  But  before 
you  begin,  landlord,  I  can  see  that  several  glasses  are 
empty,  and  those  that  are  not,  ought  to  be  b^  this  time,  so 
fill  up  sg.iin." 

The  laudlord  obeyed  irith  filacrity ;  and  as  H  t>it3  time 
a  C'jnsiderahle  (ju.uitity  bad  been  imbibed  by  every  person 
jiresent,  tliey  were  consequently  inclined  to  be  very  jolly 
and  uproarious. 

"1  have  oiif.a  boen  asked  about  the  gibliet,"  the  land- 
l,,rd began  ;  ''traveller;}  who  b*ve stopped  at  this  house  on 
their  wiiy  from  London  have  most  invariably  asked  me 
nb(>ut  it." 

"  1  pliOiild  have  dene  po  "  i=;iid  Claude.  "  I  ejime  upon 
it  vriy  i-uiif-eniy.  A  lla.'li  of  lightiiiug  revealed  it,  and 
niy  horse  was  go  terrified  that  1  could  scarcely  niana)?© 


it ;  however,  I  did  manage  to  draw  in  when  1  reacbod  tbt 

front  of  the  inn." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  landlord.  "  I  kniiw  very  weli  vhat  the 
gibbet  must  look  awful  on  sucu  a  night  as  this,  with  the 
thunder  rolTng,  and  w'th  the  lightning  jilaying  all  ovm 
it^e  ironwo.<  te  Ii  is  baa  enough  to  see  it  iu  the  daytima, 
and  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it." 

"It  was.  terrible,"  said  Claude,  with*  slight  shudder. 
"But  go  on — J  am  anxious  to  know  how  juch  a  bold  and 
courageous  man  came  to  be  captured." 

"  Well,  it  happened  one  night  that  I  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  or,  as  1  may  be  now,  with  a  few  friends  seated 
round  iP9,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time,  that  a  stranger 
arrived  and  sat  down,  and  had  some  braudy-and-water  to 
drink.  When  I  say  a  stranger  I  mean  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  all  present,  except  myself,  and  I  only  knew 
him  from  having  seen  him  now  and  then.  T  had  not  the 
least  notion  who  he  was." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  afterwards  fou*d  out  he  was  the 
Flying  Highwayman  ?" 

"I  did,  sir.  Well,  he  had  not  been  sitting  down  very 
long,  before  there  came  a  tremendous  clatter  at  the  door. 
It  was  burst  violently  open,  and  to  ray  astonishment  a 
large  party  of  London  police  oflRcers  rushed  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Well,  I  noticed  this  s' ranger,  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard 
the  noise,  spring  up  froni  nis  seat.  Ho  stood  for  a  second 
as  though  scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  He 
seemed,  I  thought,  half  inclined  to  make  a  rush  out  by 
the  door,  but  if  such  was  his  intention  he  altered  his 
mind,  because  the  officers  were  already  in  the  passage. 

"  Instead  of  doing  this  he  turned  round,  and  to  my 
amazement  jumped  up  on  to  yonder  table,  and  just  as  the. 
officers  rushed  in  he  gave  a  tremendous  spring  and  jumped 
clean  through  the  window. 

"  There  was  a  crashing  of  glass  and  a  loud  report  that 
came  from  the  pistols  of  the  police  officers,  for  they  aU 
fired  when  they  saw  that  the  man  they  wanted  was 
making  his  escape. 

" '  Come  on,'  cried  one,  '  down  the  passage  and  out  into 
the-yard — that  will  be  the  quickest  way  !  He's  hurt  him- 
self ten  to  one,  and  if  so  wo  shall  nab  him  all  right !' 

"  Down  the  passage  they  rushed,  and  out  erf  the  back 
door,  and  out  into  the  yard.  I  followed  them,  for  I  was 
full  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

"  But  they  made  a  miscalculation  when  they  thought 
they  should  find  the  highwayman  in  the  yard. 

"  It  seems  that  after  jumping  from  the  window  he  must 
have  alighted  on  his  feet.  Then  he  had  rushed  into  the 
stable,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  off  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time. 

"  The  ofBcers  heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  on  the 
road,  and  they  shook  their  heads,  saying  : 

" '  It  is  no  good  for  us  to  attempt  to  pursue  him  ;  we've 
tried  tifat  often  enough  and  have  failed.  Curse  it  I— this 
was  a  close  touch,  but  it  can't  be  long  before  his  time 
will  come.  We  shall  have  him  sooner  or  later,  depend  upon 
it!' 

"  With  these  words,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rest 
turned  back  into  the  inn,  and  the  men,  getting  over  their 
disappointment  as  well  as  they  could,  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  had  something  to  driuk. 

"  No  doubt  you  think  it  strange  that  the  olBcers  should 
take  the  matter  so  easy,  but  I  soon  found  from  their  con- 
versation that  they  had  no  longer  heart  to  undertake  a 
pursuit  after  the  Flying  Highwayman. 

"  They  had  chased  hitu  so  often,  and  had  always  failed 
jo  overtake  him,  that  they  quite  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

" 'Make  your  m.iud.s  easy,' said  the  leader,  'it  is  only 
by  a  stratagem  that  we  shall  capture  him,  and  therefore  it 
will  answer  our  purpose  much  better  to  sit  down  and 
decide  apoa  what  that  strat;igem  is  to  be  thaj  it  would  tc 
go  gadopi'Jg  over  the  country.' 

''  in  thi'n  matter  all  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  wher 
we  come  to  consider  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  is  not  at 
4U  wor.d«rful  that  they  should  be 

"It  was  a  bitter,  cold,  bleak,  wintry  night,  with  a 
wind  blowing  that  eocmod  as  though  it  would  cut  you  in 
two 

"  As  for  the  kitchen,"  added  the  landlord,  as  he  glanced 
around  him  complacently,  "  tk"*-  W.ked  just  as  comfort 
able  as  it  does  lo-night. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  sVi.,rt'^  the  ofTicers  sat  la 
the  kitchen  for  a  very  long  time  talking  and  drinkiug. 
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"  I  found  them  very  capital  company,  and  I  sat  all  the 
ttme  listening  to  the  strange  stories  they  told  of  their 
mil  ventures. 

"  I  could  not  recollect  now  one-half  that  they  sav%  oat 
I  know  that  most  of  the  anecdotes  they  tuld  related  to 
this  Flying  Highwayman.  Whether  they  were  all  ttutj  or 
all  false,  or  whether  some  were  true  and  not  the  r(M>l  of 
cour&e  I  don't  know,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  wliil. 
for  me  to  tell  you  any  of  theia. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  I  heard  a  rumour  tnai  some 
very  rich  man  was  about  to  travel  from  London  into  the 
aorth. 

"  He  was  terribly  afraid — so  I  was  told — lo  undartake 
this  expedition,  becausR  be  would  have  to  take  the  bulk 
of  his  money  wfth  him. 

"  He  was  frightened  acd  suspicious  of  everybody— he 
was  avaricious  as  well, 

"  I  was  told  he  was  coming  down  in  the  stage-coach, 
and  that  he  would  probably  stay  all  night  at  this  inn. 

"  Well,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  if  this  tale  gets  much  abort, 
whether  it  is  tnae  or  not,  1  warrant  the  Flying  Highway- 
man stops  the  stage-coach  before  it  reaches  here.* 

"  My  words  were  verified,  for  on  the  night  when  this 
rich  man  was  expected,  lo  and  behold !  the  coaoh  was 
stopped. 

"  Now,  when  I  say  stopped,  I  don't  exactly  mean  it,  but 
I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  was  done. 

"  You  know  the  long,  steep  hill  you  have  tealitab  before 
you  can  got  here — the  same  hill,  sir,"  added  trjo  landlord, 
addressing  Claude,  "that  you  spoke  of  a  tittle  while 
ago  ?" 

Claude  nodded. 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  hard  pull  for  the  horses  to  get  the 
coach  up  this  hill,  and  tho  coachman  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  stop  on  the  summit  in  order  to  let  the  horses 
breathe  a  little. 

"  The  descent  was  very  stoep,  as  you  know,  and  while 
they  were  stopping  the  guard  used  to  get  down  from  his 
seat  and  secure  one  of  the  hind  wheels. 

"  All  this  the  Flying  Highwayman  knew  very  Wfll,  so 
on  the  night  I  mention  ho  stopped  his  horse  at  a  con- 
venient spot  and  waited. 

"  It  was  dark,  and  there  was  a  deep  shadow  cast  by  the 
emoanirment  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  hide  himself  completely  from  sight. 

"  He  heard  the  coach  conie  rolling  on,  and  prepared 
himself  accordingly. 

"  As  he  fully  oA.pected,  it  stopped  at  the  aocustomed 
place. 

"  This  was  the  opportunity  he  sought  for.  Uttering  a 
loud  cry  and  discharging  a  pistoL  he  rode  out.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  had  a  great  many  men  concealed  among 
the  bushes  on  each  side  of  the  road,  for  he  called  out  to 
them  to  fire  the  moment  any  of  his  commands  were  dis- 
obeyed. 

"  He  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  the  man,  fully 
believiog  that  there  were  several  men  with  their  guns 
pointed  at  him,  shrank  down  on  the  seat  and  never  offered 
to  stir. 

"  The  guard,  who  was  just  putting  the  chain  round  tbe 
Bpoke  of  the  wheel,  crept  under  the  coach  and  laid  flat  on 
his  back. 

"Boware,'  said  the  Flying  Highwayman  to  those 
passengers  on  the  rooi,  'if  any  of  you  move  or  attempt 
anything  against  me,  my  men  will  fire  a  volley  that  will 
sweep  you  all  off  like  so  many  sparrows!'  ' 

"  This  was  a  terrible  threat,  and  a!3  the  passengers 
were  much  intimidated  by  it. 

"  Having  thus  completed  his  preparations,  be  rod''  «p  to 
the  door  of  the  coach,  and,  placing  tbe  barrel  of  a  pistol 
on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  he  commanded  all  to  deliver 
their  wealth  upon  pain  of  death. 

"  It  was  very  dark  inside  the  coach,  v\i  iiie  highway- 
man could  not  see  very  well  who  was  in  it,  w  what  thoy 
were  about. 

"Suddenly,  however,  ho  fel  himself  grasped  tigbt'y 
by  the  arms  by  two  men,  then  one  who  was  seated  oa  tbi 
roof  had  the  courage  to  disregard  the  thre&t  of  the  men 
lu  ambush,  and  very  dexterously  slipped  down  sad 
alighted  on  the  highwayman's  steed. 

"He  flung  his  arms  tightly  around  him,  and  then  he 
cried  out : 

"  '  Hold  the  horse — hold  the  horse !  I'vs  got  him  a*  1 
^31  f    Uorrah — hurrah  ^'  | 


"  The  horse  was  seized,  and  more  persons  came  to  tha 
assistance  of  those  who  had  captured  the  highway, 
maa. 

"  One  of  the  lamps  was  taken  dowa  from  the  front  of 
the  atage-coach,  and  held  in  such  a  maunnf  that  it  illunii- 
nated  with  tolerable  distinctness  the  wholt  of  the  strange 
scene. 

."  The  Flying  Highwayman  v/as  in  the  first  instance  S" 
taken  by  surprise  that  he  could  offer  no  resistance,  anu 
when  he  recovered  himself  he  was  too  late. 

"He  struggled  most  furiously  with  his  captors,  and 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  their  gnisp  u,pou 
him,  but  they  held  on  like  grim  death,  and  after  scun* 
more  struggling  the  highwayman  finally  gave  in. 

"You  may  guess,  perhaps,  what  was  the  iiicauiuo  of 
all  this.  The  police  ofiicers  had  sot  the  tale  afloat  about 
the  rich  man  malriug  a  journey. 

"It  was  hmwrd  at  and  told  obscurely  at  first,  but  it  s(xtn 
spread  from  one  mouth  to  another,  and  they  calculated 
that  it  would  finafly  reach  the  eai's  of  tho  Flying  High- 
wayman himself. 
"  You  see  it  did  so. 

"  On  the  night  that  they  had  mentioned,  the  officers 
entered  the  stage-coach  like  ordinary  passengers.  They 
^at  down  on  the  seats  and  waited  iinpiitiently  for  tha 
attack  of  the  highwayman  to  be  made. 

"  I  heard  them  say  that  they  felt  somewhat  alarmed 
when  they  heard  the  highwayman  call  out  as  if  address- 
ing others  who  were  concealed  by  the  bushes,  but  they 
quickly  discovered  that  this  wa.s  a  mere  trick. 

"  It  was  a  very  ingenious  stratagem,  was  it  not,  gentle- 
men ?  The  Flying  Highwayman  was  quite  taken  iu  by 
it. 

"  The  oflScors  of  course  exulted  greatly. 
"They  bound  their  prisoner  securely,  and  carried  him 
to  London. 

"Well,  after  that,  his  career  was  short.  He  was 
brought  up  before  the  magistrate  one  day,  had  his  trial 
two  days  afterwards,  was  found  guilty,  ami  liad  sentence 
pronounced  upon  him,  and  on  the  Monday  morning  was 
executed  at  Tyburn. 

"After  that  his  body  was  cut  down  and  brought  to  the 
place  where  he  had  committed  his  last  robbery. 

"  Here  a  gibbet — and  a  very  strong  one,  too — was  erected, 
the  dead  body  was  placed  in  that  singular-looking  iru:i 
cage,  which  of  course  you  have  all  seen,  and  there  he  hus 
remained  ever  since,  a  terror  and  a  warning  to  all  others 
who  pass  by. 

"  There  in  not  much  left  of  him  now  except  bones,  au  1 
as  they  ai-e  contained  in  the  iron  frame-work,  they  will 
remain  for  many  a  year  to  come,  no  doubt." 


CHAPTER  DCCLIX. 

CLAUDS  DUVAL  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  A  SITUATION  OF  EXTBEHK 
I'F.KIL. 

Claude  Duxal  shuddered,  ior  the  landlord's  words 
brought  vividly  back  to  his  recollcctiou  the  frightful  sight 
that  he  had  seen,  and  which  so  terriliod  hi.-i  horse. 

The  movement  was  not  nuticrd  hy  any  of  ihe  gue^-tj, 
and  to  recover  his  composure,  lie  cried  : 

"  More  punch,  landlord — more  punch  ;  it's  a  gloomy  taio 
you've  been  t(!lling  (is — enough  to  chill  one's  blood.  Bring 
in  more  punch !" 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  for  some  time  the  conversu/- 
tion  turned  upon  subjects  to  which  l\o  landlord's  narra- 
tive gave  rise. 

In  the  interest  that  had  been  felt  eve.-  since  the  Flying 
Ilighwayman  had  been  mentioned,  all  forgot  the  traveller 
who  bad.  left  th9  room  &ijleusibly  with  tho  view  of  look- 
ing after  his  horse  before  retiring  to  rest. 

It  was  strange  i>e  had  not  returned  iu  order  to  bid  tha 
company  good  nig-ht,  yet  ho  migiit  have  retired  witii:.-ut 
doinf^  so. 

Whether  or  not,  no  one  bestowed  a  thought  upon  him — 
his  existence  was  totally  forgotten, 

B;,'  this  time  the  storm  had  almost  passed  over. 

The  rain  was  still  falling,  but  only  siowjy,  giving  every 
indication  of  ceasing  iu  the  course  of  a  few  moments. 

Perceiving  this,  Claude  rose. 

He  did  not  feel  altogether  easy  in  his  miad. 

There  was  a  slight  degree  of  nervousness  peKepti&;-i  »a 
hi.^  manner,  as  he  s»l*i . 
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"  I  mast  leave  you  now,  gentlemen  all,  to  nontiQue  my 
joamey;  the  storm  is  over  and  time  is  precious." 

"  Will  you  not  stay  all  nij^lit  ?"  said  '.he  Jaudlcrd. 

"No,  no — that  is  impossible  ;  I  have  a  particij'ar  ap- 
pointment that  I  should  not  like  to  break,  and  yi  1 1  feur 
I  have  almost  stayed  too  long.  However,  my  hou^e  must 
make  up  for  that." 

"He  has  been  well  attended  to,  I'll  warrant,"  ea'd  the 
landlord.  "  I  have  one  of  the  best  ostlers  in  the  onut.:y, 
and  he's  as  faithful  as  any  human  being  can  be.'" 

"I'll  reward  him  for  his  trouble,"  said  Olauda.  ''No 
doubt  hft  has  attended  to  my  horse,  so  once  more,  ^ood 
nitrht.  gentlemen."  • 

Ciaudo  was  just  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  sud- 
doidy  the  outer  door  of  the  inn  was  burst  open  with  a 
tremendous  crash. 

"Into  the  room,"  said  a  voice — "  into  the  room!  Be 
quick,  and  j-ou  will  have  him  before  he  'linows  what's  the 
matter.  I  saw  him  through  the  window  sitting  in  front 
of  the  fire  where  I  left  him  !" 

There  was  a  rapid  rush  of  feet,  and  Claude  perceived  a 
small  body  of  police  officers,  who  looked  as  though  tLoy 
belonged  to  some  country  town. 

They  were  not  Bow  Street  ofiBcers,  he  was  cer- 
tain. 

For  a  second  Claude  was  uncertain  what  to  do. 

It  might  be  that  the  story  he  had  heard  unuerved  him 
somewhat. 

The  voice  which  had  spoken,  however,  he  recognised 
as  being  that  of  the  man  who  had  left  the  room  on  the 
pretext  of  looking  after  his  steed. 

This  at  once  accounted  for  the  presence  of  tfeo  ofiScers, 
ana  made  all  clear  to  the  highwayman. 

This  man  had  recognised  Clau<le,  and  as  soon  as  be 
could  leave  th«  room  without  exciting  suspicion  he  had 
done  so. 

Then,  greatly  to  the  ostler's  surprise,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  o£f. 

His  destination  was  a  small  town  about  five  miles  off, 
and  where  he  knew  constables  were  to  bo  found. 

He  made  a  tremendous  uproar  at  the  station,  and  in  a 
breathless,  excited  way,  communicated  the  astounding 
•ntelligence  that  Claude  Duval  was  at  that  moment  seated 
quietly  in  a  roadside  inn. 

The  officers  at  first  refused  to  believe  him ;  but  as  he 
persisted  in  his  story  they  at  last  consented  to  accompany 
him. 

They  had  approached  the  house  as  noiselessly  and  care- 
fully as  they  could. 

The  traveller  had  gone  first  as  a  kind  of  spy. 

He  peeped  through  the  window,  and  thi^re  caught  yighl 
of  Claude  Duval  sitting  just  in  the  same  jMsition  hd  was 
when  he  left  him. 

"  Now,"  he  cried  to  the  officers,  "  the  fi  ~nt  door  is  only 
on  the  latch — open  it,  and  rush  in  as  rapidly  as  you  can ! 
The  door  of  the  room  where  he  is  is  the  first  an  your  left 
hand — you  cannot  fail  to  secure  him  !" 

So  the  officers  thought,  especially  as  they  numbered 
six  altogether. 

Claude  comprehended  the  extent  of  his  dairjer  in  an 
instant. 

Then  he  recollected  with  particular  distinctness  the 
account  the  landlord  had  given  him  of  the  Flyii  g  High- 
wayman, and  the  means  by  which  he  had  escaped  from 
the  police  officers  on  one  occasion. 

That  means  he  resolved  to  try  himself. 

Closing  the  door  rapidly,  he,  to  the  groat  astoaishment 
of  the  guests  assembled,  sprang  on  to  the  table  close  under 
the  window,  and  sprang  through  the  casement  wittl.  the 
agility  of  a  harlequin. 

He  disappeared  just  as  the  police  officers  opened  the 
door  and  entered  the  room. 

The  confusion  was  so  great  that  at  first  they  ouOild 
scarcely  comprehend  what  had  hapjpcmed. 

As  soon  as  they  learned  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  msn 
they  wanted  had  jumped  through  the  wiudjw,  they 
Hastened  off  down  the  passage  and  out  of  the  back  door 
into  the  yard. 

Claude,  in  taking  „fiis  leap,  had  as  well  as  he  was  able 
pulled  his  felt  hat  as  low  as  he  could  over  his  face,  so  a  to 
protect  it  from  injury. 

The  window  was  one  of  those  foimed  by  nume.  ua 
imall  diamond  panes  set  in  lead. 

A  casement  of  this  desmption   would  offer  scarce 


any  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  heavy  body  thruagli 
it. 

Claude  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  yard. 
He  was  bruised  and  hurt  severely ;  but  he  had  no  time 
to  think  of  personal  injuries. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  tli6 
I  stable. 

J      There,  and  there  only,  was  his  hope  of  escape. 
]       Luckily,  the  door  opened  to    liis   touch,  and  be  found 
S'rv^'<elf  face  to  face  with  the  ostler,  who  stared  at  aim  in 
astonishment. 

He  rubbed  bis  eyes  furiously,  for  he  bad  been  awokd 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  the  crashing  of  glass. 

Claude  Duvai  was  ready  to  despair. 

A  lautern  was  burning  in  the  stable,  and  bv  tb*  aid  of 
that  he  saw  his  horse. 

But,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  saw  that  the  saddle 
and  bridle  had  been  removed. 

To  replace  these  articles  before  the  efHcflts  entered 
the  stable  would  be  impossible. 

What,  then,  was  he  to  do  ? 

How  could  ho  contend  with  such  a  large  body  of  his 
foes?  for  he  fully  calculated  that  the  officers  would  be 
reinforced  by  the  people  who  had  been  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  drinking  punch  at  his  expense. 

His  only  hope  lay  ^vith  the  ostler,  and  that  hope  was 
so  frail  a  one  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  being  called  a 
hope  at  all. 

ret  he  clutched  at  it  as  drowning  men  will  clutch  at  a 
straw,  as  being  the  only  tangible  thing  to  seize  hold  of, 
and  be  saved  from  destruction. 

He  recollected,  too,  what  the  landlord  had  said  about 
the  ostler's  faithfulness. 

"Hide  me!"  he  cried,  excitedly,  as  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  stable,  and  placed  his  back  against  it — "  hide  me  ! — 
conceal  me  somewjiere !" 

"  Hide  you  ?" 

"Yes,  the  officers  are  after  me — they  will  be  here  in 
another  second  !  No  matter  what  reward  they  offer  you 
to  give  me  up,  refuse  to  do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  double 
the  amount !" 

The  ostler  rubbed  his  eyes  again. 

He  was  bewildered. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Claude.  "  Hide  me  somewhere  ! 
Another  moment,  and  it  will  be  too  late !  Hark,  the 
officers  are  coming  now  !" 

"  How  can  1  hide  you  .'" 

"  Will  you  do  it  ?"  asked  Claude — "  will  you  promise  to 
be  faithful — not  to  betray  me  ?  If  you  will,  you  shall  name 
your  own  reward !" 

"  It's  a  bargain — I've  passed  my  word  !  But  now,  where 
to  hide  you  I  don't  know." 

"  I  will  show  you,"  said  Claude. 

He  could  hear  the  trampling  of  the  oflScers  as  they 
crossed  the  yard. 

There  was  a  wooden  bar  he  had  not  previously  seen, 
that  was  standing  against  the  wall. 

He  comprehended  its  use  instantly. 

Placing  it  in  tha  staples  provided  for  it,  he  secured  the 
door  by  its  means. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  only  hide  me  in  some 
place  or  other  and  tell  the  ofiBeers  that  you  have  not  seen 
mo — that  I  have  not  entered  the  stable — all  will  be 
well." 

"But  what  will  they  think  of  finding  the  door 
fastened?" 

"  Tell  them,"  said  Claude,  reflectively — "  say  that  you 
were  asleep." 

"  All  right,  I'll  do  it  now." 

The  light  in  the  stable  was  dim  indeed,  but  by  the  aid 
of  it,  Ciaudo  was  looking  around  him  on  all  sides  for 
some  hiding-place. 

He  saw  that  under  each  manger  was  a  small  heap  of 
straw. 

He  thought  he  might  hide  himself  here,  and  cover  him- 
self over  w.th  the  straw. 

He  ahi-ank  from  adopting  such  a  very  poor  and  easily- 
discovered  hiding-place,  yet  there  was  no  other. 

Hia  hesit*tion  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  officers  knock* 
at  the  door. 

He  explained  his  thtention  to  the  ostler,  who  slapi>a4 
his  thig>h  with  exultation. 

"  r  h*ve  it,"  he  said — "  I  have  it '  I'll  put  you  aaft 
eao'igU,  I'll   warrant !     There's  a  horse  here — the  numk 
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CHAPTER  DCCLX. 

me    OmCEBS    ark    very    near    discovering  CLAUDE'S 
HIDING-PLACE. 

TiiK  officers  looked  at  one  another  doubtfully  and  sus- 
piciously. 

Then  the  one  In  command,  turning  to  the  ostler, 
eaid: 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  asleep  iu  the 
loft  till  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"And  when  yon  went  np  in  the  loft  did  you  fasten  the 
door  ?" 

"  I  did — I  put  the  bar  across  it." 

"And  how  long  ago  is  it  since  you  weet  ap  t'\ 
«ccp  ?" 

"Oh,  a  goodish  bit  now;  perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps 
Iwo — I  don't  know  exactly  But  what  have  1  done  ? — 
why  am  I  made  prisoner  ?" 

"  Release  him,"  said  the  one  in  command ;  "  but  jti/St 
keep  an  eye  on  his  movements." 

''  it  i«  a  most  ftinj^ulHr  thing,"  said  one.  "  I  oonld 
bnve  8fvorn  that  he  would  have  run  to  the  stable  tli« 
fitrtt  thingr ;  but  he  doesn't  appear  to  have  done  so." 

"  You  are  right ;  and  yet,  where  can  he  have 
gone  ?" 

"  That's  the  mystery.     Let  us  look  again." 

The  officers  took  down  the  lantern  that  was  hanging 
in  the  stable,  and  went  out  into  the  jHrd  acain. 

There  was  the  broken  window  ;  but  iis  the  yard  was 
paved  all  over  with  stoiiep,  they  could  not  pee  wliere 
tlie  highwayman  fell,  nor  could  they  track  i^im  by  hi; 
footsteps. 


vfdons  brute  that  ever  was  known — but  he  doesn't  mind 
BO— I  can  do  what  I  like  with  him ;  I'll   put  you  under 
that  manger,  and  cover  you  over  with  straw." 
'■Come on  then — quick!" 

'  Be  careful,"  said  the  ostler.  "  Let  me  go  finr>,  for  he 
kicks  furiously !" 

It  was  in  truth  a  vicious-looking  creatsre  that  the 
ostler  alluded  to. 

It  put  down  its  ears,  and  looked  round.  »»  though  it 
would  afford  it  very  great  pleasure  to  have  inflicted  *  vjry 
■erious  injury  on  some  one 

But  seeing  the  o.«tler  its  behaviour  altered. 

From  constant  comp;.aionship,  this  man  had  obtained 
complete  mastery  over  it,  which  was  more  than  anyone 
else  ever  had. 

He  walked  up  to  it,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  halter,  patted 
it  on  the  neck. 

"Now," ho  said,  addressing  Claude,  "be  quick!" 

Claude  did  not  need  telling. 

He  pulled  out  the  straw,  and  crept  under  the  manger 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  ostler  covered  bin.  up  again,  and  certainly  bo  one 
could  have  told,  by  outward  inspection  that  anyone  was 
concealed  there. 

All  this  that  we  have  boen  comj^lled  to  describe  at 
great  length,  took  place  with  a  rapidity  truly  marvel- 
lous. 

But  by  this  time  the  knocking  at  the  door  had  grown 
very  loud. 

"Who's  there?"  growled  the  ostler,  going  towards 
it. 

"  Open — open  !"  said  a  voice — "  open  quickly !" 

"  All  right,"  he  replied,  and  as  he  spcke  he  removed 
the  bar. 

"Seize  that  man,"  said  a  voice — "keep  him  fast 
prisoner !" 

The  ostler  was  instantly  seized  by  a  couple  of  police 
officers. 

He  looked  around  him  in  great  amazement. 

"  What  be  the  matter  ?"  he  said — "  what  is  it  ?  What 
nave  I  done  ?" 

"  Why  didn't  you  open  the  door  when  we  knocked  ?" 

"I  did." 

"  But  when  we  knocked  the  first  time  ?" 

"  I  was  asleep  up  in  the  loft,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  I 
slipped  on  my  things  and  came  down.'' 

The  ostler  was  only  partially  dressed,  so  that  his 
appearance  agreed  with  what  he  said. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  landlo.i — "  you  can  taast 
him." 


"  He  mu'il  be  hiding  somewhere  close  at  hand — that's 
the  fact  o^  the  matter.  Look  all  about,  ro*  lads — he  can't 
be  far  off  " 

"  Where's  his  horso  ?"said  another  voice — "  whore's  his 
horse  Y" 

^  "In  th-1  stable,  T  suppose  ;  let's  go  and  look." 
r>  tilt  stable  they  went  accordingly. 

The  t'sveller  who  had  been  the  means  of  creating  all 
this  dis»  urbance  went  with  them. 

lie  Wis  frantic  almost  to  think  that  he  should  have 
missed  ihe  reward  by  such  a  iiair's-breadth. 

'  lere's  his  horse  !"  he  cried,  pointing  it  out — "  there 
it  is>  • 

"iow  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  asked  the  ostler  when  I  came  out  to  get  my 
horse  to  ride  off  for  you.  I  saw  that  Claude  Duval's  had 
got  the  saddle  and  bridle  on,  and  I  asked  the  ostler  what 
was  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  said  the  ostler,  "  and  I  told  you  that  I 
had  been  ordered  not  to  take  it  off,  but  only  to  loosen  the 
girths." 

"And  what  did  I  say  then  ?" 

"  Why,  you  told  me  as  how  the  gentleman  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  was  going  to  stay  all  night,  so  I  was  to  take 
the  saddle  and  bridle  off,  and  make  the  horse  as  comfort- 
able as  I  could  ;  that  was  why  I  went  off  to  sleep,  or  else 
I  should  have  been  sitting  up  waiting." 

This  was  true  enough. 

The  traveller  had  given  these  instructiong  to  the  ostler 
because  he  thought  by  so  doing  he  should  be  making  sure 
of  his  prey. 

All  looked  with  great  curiosity  and  interest  at  Claude's 
steed. 

"  I  don't  believe  he's  gone  in  the  stable,"  said  the  chief 
officer ;  "  so  now,  my  lads,  let  us  have  a  good  look  all 
round  about ;  if  we  persevere,  we  shall  find  him." 

The  disappearance  of  Claude  was  indeed  most  perplex- 
ing to  these  officers. 

Finding  things  as  they  did,  however,  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  they  should  suppose  Claude  had  gone  to  the 
stable  door,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  open  it,  had 
rushed  off  and  secreted  himself  somewhere  close  at 
hand. 

A  very  rigid  search  was  made,  but,  of  course,  without 
any  result,  for  all  the  time  Claude  Duval  was  lying  in 
anything  but  a  comfortable  condition  underneath  the 
manger. 

He  was  watching  anxiously  for  some  opportunity  to 
escape  unperceived. 

But  no  such  opportunity  presented  itself. 

To  have  left  without  his  horse  would  have  been  mad- 


The  officers,  believing  that  thoy  must  at  last  meet  with 
success,  kept  up  the  search  with  very  great  vigour,  nor 
did  they  cease  their  exertions  until  daylight. 

By  that  time  they  had  searched  all  round  the  inn  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  had  not  met  with  the  slightest 
trace  that  would  guide  them  to  a  discovery. 

"  This  passes  my  comprehension,"  said  the  chief 
officer — "  how  he  can  have  got  away  I  can't  make  out.  1 
do  believe  that  now,  after  all,  he's  only  hiding  somewhere 
about  the  premises.  We'll  have  another  good  look,  my 
lads,  belore  we  give  up." 

Some  thouglit  he  might  possibly  have  concealed  him- 
self in  the  yard,  and  then  while  they  were  in  the  stable, 
have  entered  the  house. 

There  was  a  slight  possibility  of  this,  and  therefore  the 
officers  searched  the  house  from  its  roof  to  its  foundation, 
but  no  signs  of  the  highwayman  could  be  seen. 

All  the  out-buildings  attached  to  the  premises  were  also 
Rearched,  and  at  last  they  came  back  to  the  stable. 

This  they  had  iw:^  searched — indeed,  after  what  had  been 
said,  it  appeared  ridiculous  to  do  so. 

Btit,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  the  chief  officer  said  : 

"  We  may  as  well  make  a  complete  search,  and  then  we 
cin  say  po  ;  it  often  happens  when  people  are  hidden  that 
we  dnd  them  in  the  place  where  we  least  thought  of 
looking." 

"  But,"  said  the  landlord,  "if  the  ostler  fastened  the 
door,  and  then  went  up  to  bed  and  did  not  oiien  it  again 
until  he  let  you  in,  how  can  he  be  in  the  stalilo?" 

"  1  don't  know  ;  but  at  any  rate,  we'll  look." 

"Oh.  cprtainly  I"  said  the  landlord  ;  "and,  as  yoi:  s«y, 
'  there  will  be  &  aaiisfaclion  in  kuuwinti  that  you  have  uo* 
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Mt  ftny  place  uusearched,  tLongh  there's   a  loft     pstairs,  j      It  was  broad  daylight  now,  therefore  it   became   muofe 

»n(l  if  he's  got  into  that  you'll  have  a  rare  job  to  ft  id  hito,  [  eife,'>er  to  search  than  it  had  been. 

for  it's  stacked  full  of  hay  aud  straw."  |      '1  hey  went  further  off,    but,  as  we   need   hardly  say. 

"  We  sha'ii't  spare  our  trouble,"  said  the  officer  •  "if  we  j  c'ith  no  better  succes?  than  before, 
can  only  iinJ  hiui  the  reward  will  pay  us  well !  •  I      Ic  spite  of  all  this,  uowever,  the  conviction  wa«  sh<3ag 

"  Of  course  we  all  go  shares  ?"         '  »  aiKm  them  that  the  highwayman  must  be  hiding  in  eome 

"  Oh  yes— equal  shares— everyone  alike,  and  ihs      n      nSftce  close  at  hand,  and  therefore  they  lingered  about  the 
shall  all  Imvt'  a  tidy  sum  apiece."  {  p^lbH-^ house  during  the  entire  day 

The  officer  directed  that   the   loft  should  be  esMHSfatu^  >      Vv'hf.t  were  Claude's  feelings  dorinf  all  these  hours  w^ 
first.  I  crtJinot  pretend  to  describe. 

This  took   a  long  time,  and  they  descended   into   the  |      His  hiding-place  was  miserable  enoitgn,  but  yet  he  was 
6t:ilile  baffled  and  disappointed.  |  Ji'  aoDie  extent,  reconciled  to  it,  for  it  had  proved  a  good 

The   reason   why  the   loft  had  been  chosen   flrst  was    oae,  j.ad  had  saved  hiaa- 


because  it  was  thought  it  would  be  the  most  likely  pl&cc 
of  concealment. 

As  for  the  stable,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  hiding  in 
that  at  all. 

All  the  stalls,  except  one,  were  occupied  by  horsoa. 

"  There  seems  a  good  deal  of  litter  in  some  of  tSiese 
stalls,"  said  the  chief  officer. 

"Yes,"  was  the  ostler's  reply,  "  I  like  to  make  a  good 
bed  for  the  horses,  1  do — there's  nothing  like  it." 

"  He  may  be  concealed  ainoiig  the  straw  !"  cried  one, 
venturing  the   sugi^estion  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope. 

"  He  might,  certainly,  though  it  is  not  very  likely. 
We'll  look  and  see." 

The  officer  took  his  sword,  and  went  into  the  first 
stall. 

He  poked  about  with  it  in  all  directions,  and  pretty 
soon  satisfied  himself  t'uat  no  one  was  there. 

He  entered  another,  and  another,  with  the  like 
result. 

Then  he  came  to  the  one  where  Claude  waa  really  con- 
cealed. 

As  he  approached  this  horse,  the  officer  noted  its  vicious 
look,  and  the  landlord  cried  out,  hastily  : 

"  Take  care — take  care  I  Don't  go  near  that  brute — he's 
dangerous  to  approach !" 

The  officer  thought  so  too,  and  retreated  swTiBaal 
steps. 

As  if  to  show  that  the  warning  wiis  not  in  vain,  the 
vicious  horse  planted  his  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
kicked  out  furiously  with  his  hind  legs." 

"That's  his  playful  way,"  said  the  ostler,  with  a  grin — 
"  that's  what  they  call  horse  play  !  Bather  i"ough,  isn't 
it?" 

"Curse  the  animal!"  said  the  chief  officer.  "If  I'd 
have  taken  another  step  forward  he  would  have  kicked 
my  brains  out !" 

"  Beyond  a  doubt  he  would." 

"  Why,  how  on  eai-th  can  yon  keep  such  a  wretch  in 
your  stable  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  every  horse  has  his  fault,  ssad  that  s 
his.  If  it  wasn't  for  his  viciousness,  he'd  be  otia  of  the 
best  horaes  in  the  kiogdoni,  and  worth  any  amount  of 
r-ioney ;  he  can  trot  two-aud-twenty  miles  i"  *n  hour 
with  ease." 

•' Oil,  gammon  !"  said  tlie  chief  officer — "you  mustn't 
expect  me  to  believe  that!" 

"  You  can  believe  it  or  not — just  as  you  think  proper," 
replied  the  landlord.  "  You  see  what  his  temper  is  like — 
it's  rather  ugly,  so  1  advise  you  to  keep  a  respectful 
distance" 

For  a  wonder,  this  piece  of  good  advice  was  followed. 

After  th"  example  he  had  had  of  the  animal's  beliaviour, 


the  chief  officer  did  not  feel  inclined  to  peril  life  and  liiut  ,  he  had  lost 


Bu ;  as  he  lay  in  an  uncomfortable  position  under  the 
manger,  he  continued  to  mutter  all  manner  of  evil  things 
about  the  police  otlicers  who  were  the  means  of  keeping 
him  in  such  undesirable  quarters. 

CUAPTER   DGCLXI. 

THE     POLICE  OFKlCKl'.S     ARE  JUST  A   LITTLE   TOO     CLEVER 
IN   THEIR   Ar.RA.NGEMENTS. 

More  than  once  while  the  olTicers  were  f.oarching  the 
stable,  Claude  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  it  is  certain 
that  but  for  tee  viciousness  of  the  horse  he  would  have 
been  discovered  and  dragged  ignominiously  forth. 

But  after  the  little  exhibition  of  the  animal's  behaviour, 
the  officers  all  kept,  as  the  landlord  had  advised  them,  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

Much  consultation  took  place  between  them  as  to  the 
course  of  action  that  they  should  adopt. 

This  discussion  was  very  dry  work,  so  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  profited  considerably  by  it. 

They  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  seize 
the  highwayman's  horse  and  make  that  their  prize,  or 
linger  about  the  place  on  the  watch,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther Claude  would  return  and  endeavour  to  repossess 
himself  of  the  animal. 

Some  were  inclined  to  take  the  horse  and  be  off  with- 
out more  delay,  but  the  majority  was  inclined  to 
watch  a  little  while  longer,  and  see  what  course  events 
would  take. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  is  not  lurking  about  some- 
where close  at  hand.  He  must  know  that  he  stands  a 
poor  chance  without  his  horse,  and  it  is  possible  he  mil 
come  to-night  and  try  and  take  it." 

"  Then  we  will  be  "ready  for  him,"  said  one.  "  We  will 
sit  down  in  the  stable  and  keep  a  strict  watch." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  that  won't  do  at  all, 
— I  have  a  much  better  scheme  in  my  head." 

The  men  crowded  about  him,  anxious  to  know  what 
this  scheme  was. 

"  We  will  get  our  horses,"  he  said,  "  and  ride  off — that 
is,  we  will  pretend  to  do  so.  We  will  make  a  great  fuss 
about  departing,  so  that  it  should  really  seem  as  if  we  did 
not  ■t.tend  to  come  back  again,  but  when  we  have  got  a 
little  way  we  will  turn  back,  and  try  to  enter  the  inn  un- 
percoi  ved." 

The  men  were  all  highly  delighted  with  this  proposi- 
tion. 

They  believed  that  its  results  would  be  thoroughly 
successful. 

A  highwajTuan  without  a  horse  they  knew  could  do 
little,  and  as  horses  were  not  easily  obtained,  doubtless 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  recover  possession  of  the  one 


by  appruatihing  it  again. 

But  he  sear'-hed  all  the  other  stalls  in   tiso  stable,  an-'l 
siiiislied  himself  that  no  one  was  hiding  among  th9  straw 

i..  ;lielil. 

He  went  as  close  as  he  dared  to  the  vicious  horcd,  and 
In-.'u'd  iu  that  stall  as  well. 

I'verythiug  appeared  just  as  it  should  Ao. 
I'll   be   d — d,"   he   said,    "  if  this  is  not  the  greatest 


mystery  th.at   ever  I    came  across   in    the   whole  c^    *8y  ;  way  back  to  the  stab! 


It  was  just  about  dusk  when  the  officers  had  all  their 
horses  brought  round  to  the  front  of  the  inn,  and  there 
they  kept  them  waiting  fo"-  some  time. 

At  last  they  emerged  and  mounted,  shouted  out  good- 
bye to  the  landlord  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl,  and  thea 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  London  at  a  sharp  trot. 

The  ostler  watched  them  until  they  began  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  and   then   he  quietly  and   meditatively  made  his 


cxjicneiice  !     Where  on  earth  can  he  have  gone  to? 

'•  Ni)t  into  the  slal>1e.  certainly,"  said  one. 

''  No  ;  we  might  have  ku'iwn  that  from  the  first;  how- 
ever, we'vi'  searched  it.  and  if  we  are  asked,  we  shall  b-d 
^hle  to  say  so."  ® 

•'  ll  strikes  me, '  said  the  landlo;  *  -'.tiat  as  so  long  a 
Siiue  has  elapsed,  he  has  got  clear  off." 

The  iifficers  did  not  like"  to  admit  this,  and  yet  they 
-.fin]A  tirti  help  feeling  that  it  ^-ss  highly  probable. 


He  carefully  looked  a!!  round  the  yard,  and  all  about 
the  stable  itself,  and  up  in  the  loft,  but  finding  that  no 
one  was  lurking  near,  he  took  s  currycomb  and  began  to 
groom  the  vicious  horse  in  an  indefatigable  manner. 

W^hile  SI)  occupied,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep  up  * 
conversation  with  Claude. 

"  All  right'"  the  ostler  cried,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Yob 
may  speak  now,  but  not  loud— just  so  that  I  can  hear  yo9 
— that  will  du" 
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"  Bnt  they  have  gon<»,  Laveu't  they  ?"  said  Claude, 
without  uncovering  himself  ni  all. 

"Yes,  tiiey  hnve  goce — tliiit's  true  enough,"  replied  tiie 
ostler  ;  "  but  it's  only  a  niaki^-lielieve — a  bliam.  They  ia- 
Jend  turning  bnck  in  a  little  while,  and  then  tliey  wiJl 
Xeep  a  very  close  w;iU:b,  for  they  fancy  you  will  COlAe 
back  for  your  horse." 

"  What's  to  be  done  r-  said  Claude. 

"I  don't  know,"  rejilied  the  ostler- -"leastwajn;,  I 
should  recomraend  you  to  cut  and  run  for  it  at  once. ' 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  do  so  ;  but  can  I  get  away  un 
perceived  ?" 

"  We  must  try.  Of  course  I  don't  dispute  but  wbat 
you  might  be  under  the  manger  for  a  week  without  any- 
one being  the  wiser;  but  tlien,  the  officers,  if  they  tiiid 
jou  don't  make  your  appearance,  will  go  olJE  and  take 
your  horse  with  them." 

"And  that  won't  do,"  said  Claude — "he's  too  good  & 
one  to  be  spared." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,"  said  the  ostler — "  he's  a 
real  good  'un.  I've  paid  great  attention  to  him,  and 
when  he  gets  outside  1  know  he'll  go  like  the  wind." 

"  But,"  said  Claude,  "  if  I  ride  away  now  and  manage 
to  get  off  unpercoivedi,  how  shall  you  fare  ?  The  officers 
will  naturally  want  to  know  what  has  become  of  my 
horse,  and  then  what  excuse  shall  you  make  to  them  ?" 

"  Well,  I  haven't  thought  of  thnt,  to  tel!  the  truth," 
said  the  ostler,  rubbing  his  head  with  a  perplexed  air; 
"  but  I  should  think  that's  a  difficulty  that  might  be  got 
over." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  those  officei-s  wl'l  bo  away  ?" 

"  Not  long.  I  kaow  for  certain  they  w)!l  onij'  go  just 
far  enough  to  make  it  appear  a.s  though  tdoy  had  really 
left  the  neighbourhood ; — then  they  will  come  back 
quietly." 

Claude  remained  for  some  time  in  thought. 

So  far  as  his  own  safety  was  concerned,  he  was  cer- 
tainly right  enough. 

He  could  have  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  and 
bade  deliance  to  t|je  officers. 

But  in  doing  this  he  would  bring  the  ostler,  who  nad 
befriended  him,  into  very  serious  danger — in  fact,  the 
man  would  be  liable  to  t>'ansportation. 

Claude  was  too  generous  to  think  of  sacriScing  one 
who  had  done  him  such  a  good  turn,  and  for  this  reason 
he  remained  pondering  over  his  position. 

''  i  tell  you  wliat  it  is,"  said  the  Of^tler,  after  a  pause — 
"  if  you  don't  start  off  now,  you'll  have  no  chance — you 
will  certainly  lose  your  horse,  if  no  more  ;  and  thou,  you 
Hiight  be  found  out,  although  you  have  escaped  so  well  at 
present." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  tired  of  being  here,"  said  Claude, 
"and  that's  the  truth.  I  have  friends,  too,  who  will  be 
full  of  anxiety  on  my  account." 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  the  ostler — "  you  ride  off  and 
make  sure  of  your  own  safety,  and  when  the  officers 
come  back  and  ask  me  where  your  horse  is,  I  wOl  declare 
that  he  li.vs  run  out  of  the  stable,  and  that  I  could  not 
overtake  hini." 

"  But  I  should  think  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  oili'-ers  briicve  that." 

"1  dim't  know,"  was  the  answej'.  "  I  ratner  tamK  I 
ran  manage  it.  I  will  l)reak  the  rcpe  of  the  halttT,  aiid 
swear  the  horse  did  it,  psid  I  will  throw  the  blame  on  to 
tiieir  shoulders  for  not  having  left  one  of  the  officers 
behind  to  be  on  the  look-out  while  they  went  e,w«y," 

"  And  have  thi-y  not  dune  so  ?" 

"  No,  they  have  not — in  their  vory  great  clof eraosB 
they  overlooked  it." 

•'Well,  it's  my  only  chance,"  said  Claudd.  '  To\i 
didn't  promise  to  stav  in  tlie  si  able,  or  to  take  any  parti- 
cular charge  of  my  liur.se,  d'u'i  yo"  '" 

"  No — 1  never  said  a  wi^rd  about  it. 

"  W',-il,  then,  if  you  were  to  go  and  ask  tie  l&ndlovfi  if 
ho  would  allow  you  to  go  somewhere — matce  eocss  ex- 
cuse— why,  you  could  be  out  of  the  way  when  ttu>  s&oe-sa 
return.'' 

"Ivegot  it  at  last !"  cried  tlio  ostler.  "J  know  how 
it  can  be  managed  buaatifuJIy  !"  j 

"  Are  you  sure?"  1 

"  Yes,  qiiitt-  sure."  ', 

■'Then  1  will  get  up  <t  once  and  saddle  my  horse."  j 

■"  W*it  h  moment.  1  will  just  have  a  look  ouiaida,  > 
wad  if  there's   uu  ui.a   at>out  1    will  c»U  jrou.     BetweMi  j 


t^e  two  of  us  we  can  have  him  ready  in  a  T.iry  few 
uiuraents." 

"  Of  course  we  can." 

The  ostler  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  all  objects  began  to  'oca 
poniused  and  indistinct. 

"All  right!"  he  said,  returning — "the  coast  is  clear. 
Bnt  wait  a  moment — I  must  stand  by  the  horse  while  you 
come  out.'" ... 

This  was  done,  and  Claude  reached  the  side  of  his  own 
steed  in  safety. 

"  Now,"  he  cried,  patting  the  creature  upon  the  neck, 
'•  tell  me  what  this  plan  is." 

"  Why,  you  must  know  the  gov'iior  has  got  a  particular 
jcb  that  he  wants  doing  down  in  the  cellar.  He's  talked 
about  it  a  great  many  times,  but  I've  shirked  it,  making 
some  excuse  cr  other  all  the  time.  Now,  I'll  go  to  hiui 
and  ask  whether  I  shall  make  a  commencement.  I  know 
he  vrill  eay  yes,  for  he  is  anxious  that  it  should  be 
dorse." 

"Good — good — nothing  could  be  better!"  said  Claude; 
"  and  when  the  officers  come,  of  course  he  will  say  j'ou 
are  down  in  the  cellar,  and  that  you  have  been  there  for 
some  time." 

"  Exactly ;  and  when  I  come  up,  I  will  pretend  to  be 
as  much  surprised  and  astonished  to  find  the  horse  gone 
as  they  are." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Claude,  "  to  show  you  that  I  was  in 
earnest  about  the  reward,  take  this — you  will  find  in  it 
money  enough  to  enable  you  to  set  up  a  public-house  of 
your  own." 

While  speaking,  he  handed  the  ostler  the  bag  of  gold 
that  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding  night. 

It  was  very  weighty,  and  contained  a  very  large  sum- 
so  much  that  the  ostler  rather  shrank  from  receiving  it. 

But  Claude  insisted. 

"Now,"  he  said,  " bo  careful  with  this  wealth — hide  it 
ssmewhere  for  a  time — don't  let  anyone  know  you  have 
it ;  and  when  the  opportunity  comes,  you  can  turn  it  to 
the  Lest  advantage  you  are  able." 

•  Many  thanks,  sir!  This  will  be  the  best  bit  of  work 
that  I  have  done  for  a  very  long  time.  Never  you  mina 
me  now.     I  only  hope  you  will  get  off  safe." 

"Just  have  a  look  round  again,"  said  Claude,  "and  see 
if  the  coast  is  clear." 

The  ostler  went  out  into  the  yai-d,  and  presently  re- 
turned, whistling. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said — "all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  be 
quiet." 

"I  know;  but  1  shall  wait  here  until  j'ou  have  gone 
into  the  house,  and  when  I  think  you  have  had  tinio 
enough  to  get  down  into  the  cellar,  why,  I'll  ride  away." 

I'his  t>»nng  agreed  to,  the  ostler  again  expressed  his 
thanks  for  his  good  fortiiue,  and  left  tlje  stable. 

'  I  shaii  hide  this  in  the  cellar,"  he  said,  as  he  de- 
parted, and  alluding  to  the  bag  of  goi<L 

Olaude  waited  a  few  moments  in  great  anxiety  and 
suspense,  but  finding  all  was  quiet,  he  ventured  to  lead 
his  horse  otjt  into  the  yard. 

Is  Wis  impossible  to  prevent  a  slight  noise,  but  yet  it 
was  questionable  whether  it  would  attract  the  attettiou 
of  apyone  in  the  inn. 

Then,  suddenly  springing  on  the  creature's  back,  he 
touched  it  lightly  with  the  spur,  and  then  ofl  they  went 
at  a  hard  gallop,  the  sharp  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
ringing  out  with  extreme  distinctness  on  the  silent  air. 

He  1  joked  behind  him  once  cr  twice,  until  the  inn  was 
no  longer  )a  view,  hut  on  neither  occasion  did  he  see 
anything  of  tne  police  officers,  and  so  he  made  his  way  to 
his  destination  at  a  more  leisurely  rale. 


CHAPTER  DCCLXII. 

rHE  POUCE  OITICEUS   FINO  THAT  THEIK  PtAS   DOES  NOT 
TUBN   OUT  AS  THEY    ILAD   ANTICIPATED. 

Thk  police  officers  persuaded  the  traveller  who  had  given 
the  infoimation  to  accompany  them  in  riding  away,  and 
accordingly  he  had  done  so. 

Some  debate  took  place  as  to  bow  fsr  they  should  go  : 
but  dually  they  paused  just  beyond  the  gibbet  where  tne 
.'emaiu3  of  the  Flying  Highwayman  were  swaying  to  and 
iro. 

Here  they  paused   for  a   little   while,  and  bad 
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farther  diBCussion  with  each  other,  and  then,  turning 
baok,  rode  gently  and  quietly  towards  the  inn. 

They  pulled  up  at  some  distance  from  the  building. 

Leaving  their  horses  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number, 
the  rest  on  foot  crept  steal lliily  to  the  inn.  y 

They  entered  by  the  front  door  one  after  the  other, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  all  assembled  inside  they  asked 
anxiously  whether  any  alarm  had  been  given,  or  whether 
any  unusual  circumstance  iiad  taken  place. 

"No  —  nothing  at  all,"  said  the  landlord — "there 
li  isn't  been  r-  mouse  stirring  since  you  left." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  chief  offi  jer.  "  We  will  now  go 
into  the  stable,  and  sit  down,  and  watch  till  he  comes." 

"  Would  you  like  anything  to  drink,  gentlemen  ?"  said 
the  landlord,     "  You  will  find  it  lonely  sitting  there." 

"  Yes,  bring  us  some  of  your  home-brewed  ;  and  we 
sliall  be  glad  of  your  company  as  well.  If  we  had  a  few 
chairs,  we  could  make  ourselves  comfortable  enough, 
I'm  sure." 

'■  We  could,"  said  the  landlord.  "  IM  call  the  ostler, 
and  he  shall  do  wliat  you  require.  Hj's  down  in  the 
cjllar  now  at  work  for  me." 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps  was  situated 
in  the  room  where  this  conversation  took  place. 

The  landlord  opened  it,  and  bawled  out  aloud  that 
the  ostler  was  wanted. 

"Coming,  master,"  he  said— "coming  in  a  minute." 

The  sound  of  heavy  blows  being  struck  then  re  iched 
all  their  ear's,  and  directly  afterwards  the  ostler  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  collar  steps  carrying  a  candle  in  liis 
hand. 

He  was  covered  all  over  with  sawdust  and  cobwebs, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  very  industrious 
indeed. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  lie  had  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  conceal  his  bag  of  gold  in 
tlie  cellar. 

"  Here  I  be,  master,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  want  r" 

'•  Why,  these  gentlemen  are  going  to  sit  out  in  the 
stable  to-night,  and  watch  for  the  highwayman  coming 
back.  You  carry  out  some  chairs,  and  then  come  back 
lor  the  ale." 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  ostler's  face  quivered. 

"  All  right,  master,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  start  at  once." 

He  picked  up  two  chairs  while  he  spoke,  and  the  chief 
officer  said : 

"  We  may  as  well  make  ourselves  useful,  and  carry 
chairs,  for  aught  I  see.     Come  along." 

He  picked  one  up  as  he  spoke,  and  so  did  the  rest. 

Out  of  the  room  they  went,  down  the  passage,  and 
across  the  yard,  looking  a  very  singular  procession 
indeed. 

The  ostler  led  the  way. 

No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  stable,  however,  than  he 
set  up  a  loud  shout  and  dropped  the  chairs  he  was 
carrying. 

The  officers  were  much  startled,  and  pressed  forward 
to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh — oh  1"  he  cried — "  oh,  murder — murder  !  Would 
anyone  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?     Oh,  murder  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  the  chief  officer,  who  was 
next  to  him,  and  whom  he  had  dexterously  prevented 
from  entering  the  stable  by  walking  backwards  and 
treading  on  his  toes,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  i-etreat. 

"  The  matter  ?"  said  the  ostler.  "  Why,  the  horse  has 
gone  !" 

"  Gone  ?"  cried  the  offlcera  in  chorus,  and  then,  fling- 
ing down  their  chairs,  they  rushed  into  the  stable  in  a 
body. 

The  lantern  that  was  burning  showed  them  clearly 
enough  that  the  stall  in  which  Claude  Duval's  horse 
had  been  standing  was  vacant.  Bage  and  disappoint- 
ment for  a  moment  or  two  made  them  immovable  and 
dumb.  At  last,  witii  a  shrieking  howl,  the  chief  ofiBcer 
seized  hold  of  the  ostler. 

"You  villain!"  he  cried  —  "you  wretch!  But  you 
shall  suffer  for  this  !" 

"  Suffer  for  what  ?"  asked  the  ostler,  struggling 
furiously  to  get  free. 

"  Why,  for  what  yon  have  done  !  This  is  your  work, 
it  is  plain  enough  to  be  seen  !" 

"My  work?"  said  the  ostler.  "Well,  I  like  that 
rat  her,  I  does  !  Why,  you  call  master,  and  ax  him — he'll 
tell  you  I've  not  been  in  tjie  stable  since  jou  started." 


The  landlord,  hearing  the  outcry,  came  running  to 
the  stable. 

He  was  naturally  very  much  surprised  to  find  th« 
highwayman's  horse  had  gone,  for  he  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  all  that  had  taken  place. 

"  Here,  master — master,''  cried  th«  ostler,  "just  tell 
them,  will  you,  what  I've  been  doing.  Have  I  been  in 
the  stabU  since  they  started  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  you  have,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "you 
have  been  down  in  the  cellar  at  work." 

"  Of  course  1  have !  I  never  knowed  a  bit  about  the 
boss  going  at  all  till  I  came  and  seed  the  stall  empty  !" 

"  1  don't  believe  you,"  said  the  chief  officer ;  "  and  I 
shall  keep  you  in  custody  I  ' 

"  But  I  can  prove  an  alibi,"  eaid  the  ostler. 
"  Master'll  prove  it ;  he  knows  I  wasn't  in  the  stable, 
so  how  could  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  not  in  the  stable — that's  plain  enough," 
said  the  landlord  ;  "  I'll  answer  for  that !  You  know 
he  was  down  in  the  cellar  when  you  arrived." 

"  In  course  I  was  !" 

The  officer  gradually  relaxed  his  bold,  and  theB 
turned  round  three  times. 

Hi»  ijext  proceeding  was  to  burst  out  into  a  torrent 
of  oat^is  that  were  enough  to  have  lifted  the  roof  of  the 
stable  off. 

"  It'3  my  own  fault "  he  began. 

"  I'm  glad  you  know  it,"  interrupted  the  ostler. 

"I've  been  ad — d  fool!"  continued  the  officer. 
taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"Glad  you  think  it  as  well  as  the  rest!"  said  the 
ostlor,  again. 

The  officer  half  drew  his  cutlass,  and  looked  very  fero> 
cious,  and  the  ostler,  dreading  the  consequences  of  what 
he  had  said,  skipped  nimbly  behind  the  landlord. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  he  said,  "  how  it  would  be  ! 
How  was  it  none  of  you  thought  of  stopping  here  and 
keeping  watch  while  we  went  ?'' 

"  Well,  you  know  I  wanted  to,"  said  the  traveller,  who 
was  more  enraged  than  anybody  else — "  you  know  £ 
wanted  to  stop,  but  you  persuaded  me  to  go  with  you." 

"  Well,  and  didn't  I  think  it  for  the  best  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  did;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you — you  are  a  lot  of  d — d  blundering  blockheads,  and 
if  rd  tried  myself  instead  of  riding  five  miles  iti  the 
rain  like  a  d — d  fool,  I  should  have  been  better  off  than 
I  am  now  !" 

The  chief  officer  and  the  traveller  soon  got  up  to  very 
high  words,  but  one  man  a  little  more  sensible  than  the 
rest,  said : 

"What's  i  he  use  of  squabbling  like  this?  Hadn't 
we  better  ride  off  after  him  ?" 

"What's  the  good?"  said  the  chief  officer.  "We 
may  as  well  stop  here  !" 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like  ;  but  I  can  see  pretty  clear 
how  things  have  been." 

"  Well,  how  ?     What's  your  opinion  about  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  there  can  only  be  one  opinion,  and 
that  is  that  Claude  Duval  was  hid  somewhere  close  at 
hand,  but  in  some  place  where  we  couldn't  find  him. 
He  watched  us  off,  and  found  that  the  ostler  was  not 
in  the  stable,  and  so  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  quietly 
away,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  is  not  half  a  dozen 
miles  off  by  this  time." 

This  was  such  a  very  probable  supposition  that  all 
were  at  omce  struck  by  its  truth. 

It  did  not  tend,  however,  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
his  companions  in  any  way. 

The  traveller  was  loud  in  his  abuse. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  chief  officer,  at 
length,  "if  you  don't  stop  your  jaw,  I'll  take  you  into 
custody  on  the  charge  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Claude 
Duval's  !  And  if  I  bring  such  a  charge  against  you,  you 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  clearing  yourself ;  so  I  should 
advise  you  to  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head  !" 

"  Me  an  accomplice  ?"  said  the  traveller,  furiously. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say.  I  would  advise  you  to  be  quiet— 
1  won't  stand  any  more  of  your  jaw  !" 

The  cursing,  swearing,  and  wrangling  continued  for 
some  time  longer,  to  the  infinite  amusement  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ostler,  who  stood  behind  the  landlord, 
drinking  in  every  word. 

At  length  the  officers  had  a  farewell  glass,  and,  moont* 
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ing  their  steeds,  rode  off,  leaving  the  traveller  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  in  a  state  of  mind  that  may  perhaps 
be  imagined. 

He  had  lost  the  whole  of  •the  day  without  receiving 
the  least  benefit  in  return  for  doing  so. 

In  the  raeanwhil*,  Claude  Duval  made  hia  way  to- 
wards the  Three  Spiders. 

He  had  been  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
should  return  direct,  or  whether  he  should  seek  out 
another  adventure  on  his  way. 

Ho  did  not  like  to  return  empty-handed,  for  of  course 
he  had  nothing,  as  what  he  had  taken  he  had  given  to 
the  ostler.   '  , 

But  when  he  remembered  that  an  adventure  might 
delay  him  for  an  uncertain  length  of  time,  he  decided  in 
his  own  mind  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  return, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  own  safety,  but  for  fclie  safety 
of  his  comrades. 

No.  169.— Black  Bess.  '  , 


Finding  that  he  had  not  returned,  they  might  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  got  into  some  serious  danger, 
and  perhaps  set  out  in  search  of  him. 

They  might  even  be  rash  enough  to  go  as  far  as  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  make  inquiries. 

Of  his  absence  during  the  day,  they  might  not  perliapa 
think  much. 

Knowing  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  him 
about  returnin?  before  daybreak,  they  mipht  think  that 
he  had  preferred  to  lie  concealed  somewhere  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  back  by  the  appointed  time. 

But  if  they  did  not  see  him  soon  after  darkness  had  set 
in,  they  would  beyond  doubt  becomo  greatly  alarmed. 

On  iiis  way,  then,  he  was  careful  to  avoid  meetirg 
with  any  person,  and  he  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left. 

The  evening  was  quite  young  when  he  at  lengtii  pulled 
V^  iQ  front  of  the  inn. 


No.  169. 


Pbicb  One  HAtrpHNNT. 


BLA.CE    BBSS  ;    OS, 


it  vvii^  UHrlH  uii'l  be,  wu.-,  quite  sure  '^^t  he  had  not  been 
f.'.'iloweil  or  ftfCD  by  aDV  of  liis  enemies. 

(lis  comraV.^'S,  he.  di-.cove.ed,  were  aU  gro'T^^S  very  im 
r- tieut  conc.ruing  hiiii,  aud  they  pressed  arc'i^d  liiin, 
f«_'erly  iuquiriii^  vs^hat  had  happeued. 

riiey  ware  beyoud  iue;usure  glad  to  find  that  he  waG 
Bate  and  unhurt,  though  of  necessity  he  wad  much  ex- 
L.-iUsttid  by  all  he  had  gone  through. 

But  at  ihe  inn  there  was  every  comfort  provi(l:-d,  and 
ha  s;il  down  and  made  a  hearty  meal. 

He  theu  learned  what  had  happened  to  hi*)  comrades 
during  the  preceding  uight,  and  when  he  had  beisn  told 
all  his  turn  came  to  recite  his  adventures. 

At  the  inn  all  haJ  gone  on  well. 


it,  ^vid  ihen  you  can  tell  me  whether  you  think  the  vriiw 
would  produce  such  a  sound," 

Jack  paused,  and  drew  fn  his  breath  until  his  l&igs 
wWj  fully  espandiid,  then  ho  slowly  exhaled  it. 

■*  There,"  he  said—"  that  was  the  sound,  as  cearlj  a  7, 
■^n  iiaitot6   it^  but  it  waa  more  deep-drawn,  and  lasted 

longer. 

'.  m^m^Btary  silence  lollo  ~'vl,  during  which  they  all 
lo4.'<ed  curiously  and  inquiringly  into  each  other's  'aces. 

Ma'jd  and  Ellen  were  both  very  pale,  and  even  Dick 
himfolf  fell  his  heart  flutter  strangely,  for  tbera  was 
great  impressiveuess  in  the  manner  in  which  Jack  spoke. 

"  But,"  said  Tom  King,  "it  seenis  to  me  th.it  ihe  wind 
rould   easily   produce   such  a  sound   as  that,   or  even  a 


There  had  been  not  the  least  symptom  ot  aJarm  or  sua-     stranger  one.     Do  you  remember,  Dick,  when  we  were  at 

-■      •       )  the  rest  and  attention  he  had  received,  Six-    how   we  discovered    that   it   was  caused    by   the   wind 
teen-String  Jack    had   recovered   considerably   from  hie 
wound. 

He  was  much  better  than  could  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pected, judging  from  his  condition  when  he  arrived. 

He  was  anxious  once  more  to  take  his  stand  upon  the 
road,  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
his  comrades. 

It  was  determined,  after  some  hesitation,  that  ^hey 
would  all  remain  at  the  inn  during  that  night. 

It  was  already  alino.^t  too  late  to  start,  and  htside.-),  the 
events  that  had  already  taken  pl;^'^e  ware  il^j  •;-;:. -1  de- 
jree  calculated  to  excite  i  cotnraotion. 


There  had  been  not  the  least  symptom  of  alarm  or  SU8- I  stranger  ont  ••  .        j   *.  j 

jion,  consequently  evcyoue  waa  in  excellent  spirits^  Durley  Chine  what  a  strange  noise  we  heard  there,  aud 

Thanks  to  the  rest  and  attention   he  had  received.  Six-    how    we   di 

alone  ?" 

"1  do,"  said  Dick— "I  perfectly  recollect,  and  such 
must  be  the  exjilanaiion  of  the  sound  Jack  has  heard." 

"It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply.  "1  confess  I  thought 
so  myself,  and  therefore  suid  nothing.  I  w:>udered 
whether  tlie  sound  could  be  produced  by  any  aninml  or 
living  crestiire,  and  I  searched  narrowly  ail  round  the 
room°  aud  looked  oatsido  the  window,  in  ord«r  te  ascer- 
tain." 

"  And  did  you  find  anything?" 

"IS'olhing   that  explained    it.     Tue     mystery 
leli  in  gronter  da-kness  than  '•  '  ^,fg  •. 

"iod  licw  o»  "I-  ^^  ^^^^  glancp-I  around  you  soapnrehe 
dv'^.f  ?     IHd  yoi;  expect  to  hear  the  sound  again  r' 
"  P.-jrtly  so,  but  1  have  not  told  you  all." 
"  What  else  ia  there,  then  ?" 

"  W'liy,  the  part  I  have  now  to  relate  is  that  which  yon 
will  not  believe.  You  will  say  that  I  have  been  led  away 
by  my  fancy — you  will  say  that  my  braiu  is  in  a  dia- 
oidcred  8tal«,  in  coiisequenco  of  the  state  of  n  jakuesa  i 
am  ill  lrr)ni  having  lost  so  much  blood. '^ 
"  Well — Well,  wLat  iv  it.  Jack  ?" 

"  Why,  last  night,  as  you  were  all  out,  I  sat  here  by 
the  (iresiile  for  some  time.  Tom  Davis  stayed  with  me 
for  awbile,  and  then  he  left  the  room.  I  was  alone.  I 
wa.s  scitrcely  conscious,  however,  for  I  must  have  dropped 
off  into  a  kind  of  doZ".  Sud.leiily  soinetLing  awoke  me 
— what  I  know  not,  but  all  at  once  I  found  myself  with 
my  eyes  open,  and  iu  full  possession  of  my  faculties. 
While  wondering  as  to  the  cause,  I  again  heard  the  sigh 
— for  so  I  must  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  word — that  I 
had  heanl  in  the  room  above.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
somewhere  near  my  side,  and  I  looked  round,  i  saw 
nothing,  however. 

"The  room  was  dark,  for  there  was  no  light  in  it  save 
that  which  came  from  the  tire,  and  this  was  dim  and  un- 
certain ;  but  I  stirred  the  embers  together,  aud  a  bright 
blaze  shot  up  that  revealed  all  but  the  distant  corners. 

"  I  leaned  back  agaiu  iu  mv  chair,  but  uo  sooner  had  I 
done  so  than  I  was  startled  by  the  sigh  again.  I  turned 
quickly  iu  thi^  direction  from  which  the  sound  came,  and 
then  1  saw  upon  the  wall  a  dim,  obscure  shadow.  At 
first  the  outlines  of  it  were  so  bluiTed  and  indistinct  that 
1  could  make  nothing  of  it;  but  after  gazing  for  a 
moment.  I  saw  that  the  shadow  strongly  resembled  that 
which  would  be  cast  by  a  human  form.  This  amazed 
me  not  a  ht^e,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  I  started  up, 
and  razed  scrutinisiugly  around  ;  but  I  could  see  nothing 
by  \7  iich  the  shadow  could  have  been  rast, 

■'  Clearer  and  clearer  it  became ;  so  muou  so  mat  I 
Ci'uld  tell  it  waa  the  shadow  of  a  female — a  tall,  graceful 
figuit»,  with  f'u'riug  robes.  I  could  even  see  the  features, 
and  in  her  arras  the  shadow  appealed  to  be  holding  sonie 
bulky  oV  jcct. 

"My  tippression  was  that  some  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room  must  have  been  in  such  a  posiiior.  that  the  fire- 
light cast  a  peculiar,  distorted  shadow  of  it  on  the  Wh.ll, 
and  that  my  ueated  fancy  had  made  it  re.':*mble  that  ol  a 
fe«nale. 

"  P.ut  while  I  made  this  reflection,  I  h>>ard  the  sigh 
again.  The  strange  feeling  of  depression  that  had  ccme 
over  me  now  vanished.  I  resolved  to  ascertain  what  was 
tlve  meaning  of  all  this,  aud  to  solve  the  mystery, 
Accprdingly  1  started  forward  with  the  intention  of  g'>ing 
close  up  to  the  wall,  but  before  I  could  reach  it  I  heard 
the  sigh  again,  aud  I  assure  you,  my  friends.  I  da  L-cUr^ 
that  it  came  from  the  shadow,  aud  nowhere  eiuej" 


CilAFTER  DCCLXIir 

JlZTEES-8TI:tN(;     JACK     MAKES     AN'    EXTltAi 'U^r^     ■;»    •_  .cii- 
MUNICATION    TO    HIS    C^).M1:A1>'vS. 

As  the  night  grew  more  and  mo.'-e  advanced,  Sisteoti- 
String  Jack  at  frequent  intervals  glanced  strangely  and 
suspiciously  about  him. 

They  were  all  seated  rn  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the 
inri. 

The  shutters  of  the  windows  were  closed,  and  they 
were  quite  secure  from  interruption. 

This  made  Jack's  behaviour  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  noticed  by  his  fri  ■n<is. 

"  What  is  it.  Jack?"  they  asked,  curiously.  "  V.'hy  do 
you  look  round  you  every  now  and  then  like  that?" 

"  Who  ? — 1  ?"  haid  Jack,  with  a  start. 

"  Ves,  you — I  have  observed  you  several  times,"  said 
Did:. 

"It  is  uothins'.  ^Lsn — nothing — nothing." 

"You  must  not  expect  us  to  believe  that.  Jack.  You 
have  got  something  or  other  on  your  mind.  Let  us  know 
>'i!^*,  il  ^     Why  keep  it  •secret  ?'■ 

"  I  don't  know  why,  bat  I  will  tell  you  if  you  like." 

"  Yes,  do  so — do  so." 

"  I  shall  only  gi;t  laughed  at  for  my  pains,  I  know ;  and 
when  1  have  told  you,  you  will  say  that  it  is  nothing." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it  first.  Jack,  and  then  we  can 
judge." 

Again  the  highwayman  jrave  that  sudden  look  all  round 
the  room,  and  then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  lire. 

The  strangeness  of  his  demeanour  produced  a  deep  and 
inunefliaie  effect  upon  all. 

There  was  not  one  whose  imagination  was  not  quick- 
ened into  unusual  activity,  and  they  wondered  what  it 
was  tbey  were  about  to  hear. 

"I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me,"  said  Jack.  "lam 
quite  prepared  for  it,  so  1  will  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as 
1  can." 

"  Well,  t)egia.  You  said  that  '^efore,  or  something  very 
like  it." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  room  in  which  I  r^ove  slept  is 
m::t  over  this.  At  night  when  I  have  been  lying  in  my 
XH'xi  awake,  and  sufferiuij  great  piiiu  from  ray  wound — 
when  all  around  was  pertectly  and  entirely  silent,  I  b.>ve 
heard  somethiiicr  that  souuded  like  a  long,  deo-^dra  vn 
breath." 

"'I'he  wind."  stiggested  Dick,  quicklj*. 

"No.  it  was  not  the  wind,"  said  ./ack.  "1  ttiought  it 
migiit  bo  at  first,  and  so  have  saiil  nothing,  and  end.ia- 
vcuied  to  pay  uo  attention  to  it.  The  .second  time,  how- 
-^ver,  tlie  night  was  c:ilm  and  still — there  was  no  wind 
whatever,  and  yet  I  heard  the  kmg-drawn  breath  or  .si;rl'. 
evoD  plainer  than  1  had  the  uigiet  before — in  fact,  it  "^as 
BC  loiigor  pos.'iihie  to  mistake  iu  ^iai-actor.     I  can  imi;itt« 
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"Nonsense — nonsense  !"  said  Dick — "yon  must  hare 
been  delirious !" 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  •*  I  ■was  not.  That  sigh  arrested  my 
steps,  and  then  I  saw  the  shadow  move  slowly  and  gently 
eloug  the  wall  antil  it  carae  to  a  dark  corner — then  I  saw 
it  no  more." 

Incredible  as  this  rarrati^e  may  have  appeared,  all  those 
who  heard  it  shivered  slightly,  and  could  not  avoid  cast- 
ing hasty  glances  around  them,  as  though  they  half 
expected  to  see  the  shadow  of  which  Jack- spoke. 

There  was  a  silence  for  several  moments,  and  it  might 
hikTe  continued  longer  had  not  Jack  himself  b<-oke 
it. 

"  That  was  what  I  was  looking  for,"  h~  said — "  that 
was  why  I  glanced  around — I  wondored  whr-.lher  we 
should  see  the  shadow  ag-ain  to-night.  Whetuer  we  do 
or  not,  it  was  no  fancy — no  delusion  upon  my  part — it 
was  no  exaggerated  shadow  of  some  object  in  the  room, 
for  how  was  it  that  it  disappeared  ?  I  sat  down  in  the 
chair  again  and  looked  at  the  wall  steadfastly,  but  tht- 
Bhadow  was  no  longer  there." 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  tale,"  said  Dick,  "and,  in 
spite  of  all  you  say,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you 
have  fancied  all  this  ;  your  mind  must,  of  course,  be  in  a 
strange,  diseased  slate  in  consequence  of  your  wound, 
and  that's  how  it  is  you  have  imagined  you  have  seen  all 
this." 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  expect  to  gain  belief,"  he  sai  1.  "  I  intHndcd  to 
keee  the  matter  a  secret  in  my  own  breast  and  say 
nothing  about  it  until  I  had  made  some  fuilher  discovery  ; 
now,  howe  ver,  you  know  all,  perhaps  it  will  be  for  the 
best  that  you  do.' 

"It's  very  strange,*  said  Tom.  "  I  know  that  you  are 
the  last  to  allow  j'onr  fancy  to  mislead  you,  yet  you 
must  not  forgot  that  you  are  no  louger  in  your  usual 
health." 

"I  know  that,  and  I  admit  it  m'lkes  a  great  difference. 
If  yon  tliiu'K  it  unworthy  of  more  thought  let  us  dismiss 
the  subject  altr-j  „her,  and  talk  about  soninthing  else.  If 
I  glance  aror » u  me  again  you  will  kJj»',v  what  is  thu 
reason." 

"'  •jt  I  should  liice  to  have  it  cleared  up  if  possifc.'e." 
eaid  Dick  ;  "  anything  of  this  kind  is  disagreeable  in  thb 
estrerae." 

"  I  know  it  is,  and  I  am  quite  as  anxious  as  you 
are  that  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  clear  up  the 
mystery." 

""  If  we  could  only  hear  that  sound  now,"  said  Claude 
Duval — "  if  we  could  all  hear  it,  then  there  would  be  no 
mistake  upon  the  point — perhaps  we  should  be  able  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  respecting  it." 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Tom  King,  "that  these 
sounds  are  never  heard  except  by  one  person " 

"Hush!"  said  Sixteea-String  Jack — "stop!  I  h^-ard 
it  then  !" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  silence. 

AH  was  still,  however,  and  the  only  sound  that  was 
audible  wa3  tl:f>  monotonous  tie'icing  of  a  Dutch  clock. 

"Nonsense  I"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  convinced  now  that  it 
is  a  delusion  of  your  senses  !  You  say  you  heard  it ;  but 
to  your  ears  alone  was  it  audibie.'' 

"  Tom  was  speaking,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  but  I 
heard  it  for  all  that.  Keep  still  for  a  few  moments — let 
»s  aU  be  silent ;  perchance  it  will  come  again." 

Jack  ceased  speaking,  and  by  common  consent  all 
maintained  a  profound  silence. 

Maud  crept  closer  to  Dick,  and  pressed  bis  hand  con- 
vulsively. 

It  was  evident  th.it  she  was  greatly  impresj&d  by  what 
she  had  lie»i<l. 

So  wos  Ellen 

Her  face  wa»  aiMiy  pale,  and  she  clung  to  Tom  as 
though  she  felt  iu  need  of  i.  protector. 

The  others,  with  their  sense  of  hearing  strei-  hod  to  its 
iituiost  erteat.  remained  quite  motionles>i. 

Jii  this  niaone"',  perhaps  five  minutes  elapsed — it  mav 
)iave  been  more,  but  to  tiiose  who  were  listening  the 
interval  seemed  an  hour. 

Th^a,  oleaily,  distinot.-v,  »»"d  audibly,  they  heard  ,t 
sound  reseuibliug  in  every  respect  a  long,  deep-drawn 
Hi^h — the  same  sound,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sixteen- 
Ptriiig  Jack  hod  de.scribed  to  thern,  and  which  he  bad 
Iniiiiitiefil  S.J  wylL 


CHAPTER  DCCLXIV. 

«HK    HTOir^'AYMKN     ARK    .STARTLKO    BY    THE     iiSAE'PKAB- 
A^•CK  OF  THK  8T11AN??«  SHAOOW   ON   THB   WALI« 

(  For  Several   momenta   a   pivfnund    silence   reigned  —  a 
silence  that  not  one  seemed  f'l.yisble  of  bresiciaijf. 

At  length,  rousing  kinisaJ,  Siiddeiily,  Hixteen-String 
Jack  SAid : 

"  There,  my  comrades — jov  h-vve  heard  it  Now  tell 
me  what  you  think." 

These  words  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  Jireaking  the 
k'ud  o*  spell  that  had  come  over  all  the  rest. 

SLaking  off  a  certain  mysterious,  depressing  influence 
trhich  he  could  not  help  feeling,  Dick  Turpin  answered  : 

"It  is  very  strange — very  strange,  1   admit;   but  yet 
such  a  thing  as  that  can,  I  thinly,  easily  be  acouuted   for 
by  some  natural  or  simple  cause." 
Jack  shrugged  his  slioulders. 

"  Have  your  own  belief,"  he  said-     "I  confess  I  feel  ia 
ordinary  degree  gratified." 

"Gratified? — w-hy  ?"  asked  Dick,  in  astonishment. 
"  Because  now  you  can't  say  it  was  all  fancy  on  my 
part,  and  that  I  imagined  this  sound.  It  is  somethinj^ 
real — something  that  has  struck  upon  the  senses  of  you  ali." 
"Yes — that's  true  enough,"  said  Dick;  "  for  of  coui'se," 
he  added,  glancing  aromid  him,  "aU  of  you  heard  it  a"? 
well  as  myself  ?" 

"Yes — yes!"  was  the  murmured  reply,  for,  strangely 
enoiiij;h,  no  one  fell  inclined  to  speak  iu  a  loud  key. 

"  You   have   not  seen    the   shadow,"   continued  Jack- 
"Whether  that  will  make  itself  manifest  to  you,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  saw  it — surely  saw  it  as  I  heard  that  sound." 
"There  is  nothing  visible  now,  is  there?" 
"Nothing." 

"  Where  do  you  sny  you  first  saw  this  mvsterlous  sha- 
dow. Jack?"  aske^d  Turpiu; 
"  On  yonder  ■K'all." 
"Well,  it's  clear  enough  now." 

"  liut  wait  a  moment.  I'll  stir  up  the  fire  till  it  blazes 
brightly." 

lie  did  so,  and  the  ruddy  light  that  was  produced 
illumiuKted  the  room  tolerably  well. 

It  cast  strange,   fantastic  shadows  here  and  there,  but 
*  ere  was  nothing  resembling  the  figure  Sixteen-String 
Jack  l;Hd  described. 

Witho  t  exception,  all  glanced  keenly  around  the  room, 
and  while  the.  were  thus  enga,ged  they  were  silent. 

Then,  as  before,  they  heard   the  long,  deep-brealliing  ' 
sound— this  time,   it  p    «ible,    more   distinctly  than   be- 
fore. 

"  This  is  almost  past  belief!"  said  Dick,  springing  to 
his  feet.  "But,  my  friendb,  the  mystery  must  be  eluci- 
dated, 01  we  shall  always  be  in  uneasiness  and  doubt." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Jack— "sit  down  I  If  we  are  still,  it 
may  be  we  may  see  the  shadow.  I  hope  so,  if  only  to 
convince  you." 

Dick  Turpin  sank  down  again  upon  his  chair. 
He  was  certainly  not  himself. 

Either  Sixteen-String  J;ick's  nan-ative  had  .strangely 
affected  him,  or  else  ho  was  deeply  influenced  by  some- 
thing impalpable  that  hovered  over  him. 

"Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  silent!"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack.  "Do  not  speak  again.  Turn  your  faces,  all  of 
you,  to  yonder  wall,  and  watch  it  closely.  If  the  shadow 
'oomes,  we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  precise  Kisa3snt  and 
manner  of  its  appearance." 

Curiosity  alone  would  have  prompted  them  to  adopt 
this  course. 

Even  Maud  and  Ellen,  although  suffering  greatly  from 
a  nameless  ten-or,  turned  round  and  gazed  with  anxious 
eves  upon  the  wall. 

"How  long  they  may  Lave  sat   thus   immovable   and 
silent,  not  one  could  tell. 

They  seemed  to  fall  into  that  dreamy,  eemi-conseioua 
condition  which  is  generally  produced  by  concentnuing 
the  whole  of  one's  faculties  upon  a  single  object. 

Suddenly  a  kind  of  chill  shudder  seemed  to  swaep  over 

all. 

A^'ain  came  the  sigh,  louder  .and  more  mournful  thaa 
before,  and  this  time  most  eertainly  a  sigh  such  as  might 
come  from  some  hea\-ily-ladea  and  grief-stricken  breast. 

"  It's  there  !"  said  Bixteen -String  Jack,  pointing  to  the 
waU.     "Behoidf" 
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All  saw  it — saw  it  clearly  aud  plainly — dim.  shadowy, 
half-defined  at  first,  but  gradually  assumiug  a  sharper  and 
more  distinct  outline. 

It  seemed  tc  come  from  the  angla  ci  the  wall  wliicti 
was  thrown  into  deep  obscurity. 

A  mass  of  shadow  seemed  lying  there,  an^  fron>  K  iMf 
figure  appeared  to  emerge,  and  while  assuming  this  gireat 
distinctness  of  outline  that  we  have  mentioned,  the  sludow 
glided  sl.^wly,  wiin  9  peculiar  movement,  in  the  direction 
of  the  door. 

Coming  at  length  to  one  part  of  the  wafl  on  which  the 
fire  shone  with  the  greatest  brightness,  the  shadow  be- 
came entirely  revealed. 

Then  they  found  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  hAd  de.=^ri;>ed 
the  extraordinary  appearance  rightly. 

It  was  a  tall,  stately-looking  form,  and  evidently  that  of 
a  female. 

There  were  the  long,  flowing  robes  of  which  Jack  had 
spoken,  and  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else. 

There  were  the  same  delicate,  beautiful  features  And  in 
its  anus,  aud  apparently  pressed  closely  to  its  breast, 
w£is  an  indefinable  something  that  could  not  be  made 
out. 

It  might  have  been  a  bundle  of  some  material — if.  might 
Lave  been  a  small  trunk  or  box,  or,  in  fine,  half  a  hundred 
things,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  what. 

When  near  the  centre  of  the  wall — that  is  to  say,  about 
half-way  between  the  corner  from  which  it  had  emerged 
and  the  doorway — the  figure  ceased  its  odd,  ghdiug  move- 
ment, and  remained  perfectly  stationary,  as  if  to  allow 
those  who  saw  it  to  examine  its  appearance  minutely. 

Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  room  was  filled  with  that 
deep,  heavy  sigh,  and  certainly  the  sound  appeared  to 
proceed  from  the  direction  of  the  shadow. 

The  movement  recommenced,  and  this  time  it  Wi*s  more 
rapid  than  before. 

At  length  the  door  was  reached. 

It  was  standing  partly  open,  and  through  this  space  the 
shadow  seemed  to  vanish. 

Another  sigh  was  heard  as  it  disappeared. 

While  the  shadow  was  visible,  not  one  who  beheld  it 
could  have  moved  hand  or  foot,  even  if  their  lives  had 
depended  upon  their  doing  so  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the 
shadow  was  gone  they  recovered  possession  of  their  sus- 
pended faculties,  and,  as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse, 
epraug  simultaneously  to  their  feet. 

And  there  they  paused,  not  making  a  step  forward,  but 
gazing  with  a  strange,  puzzled  expression  into  each 
r.*her's  countenances. 

As  before,  it  was  Sixtf,en-Striug  Jack  who  first  found 
his  speech. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "are  you  convinced? — 
are  you  satisfied  ?  You  saw  there  was  the  shadow  there, 
end  no  object  which  could  possibly  have  cast  it.  Then 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  figure  that  we  saw  ? 
Where  has  it  gon*  :"" 

These  weie  unanswerable  questions,  and  Dick 
said  : 

"  Let  us  wait  a  moment,  Jack,  to  know  whether  it 
really  has  gone  or  not,  and  whether  we  ^l^aU  hear  the 
sigh  again." 

They  did  listen,  but  vainly — a  complete  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

"  This  is  something  that  we  must  speak  of,"  said  Dick 
— "something  that  requires  our  deepest  consideration. 
Let  us  sit  down." 

It  was  easier,  as  they  then  felt,  to  obey  any  iLjaaoOon 
than  to  adopt  any  independent  course  of  a^~*iou.  so  they 
all  turned  round  and  sank  down  into  their  sen  is. 

Bold  and  daring  as  we  kn(^w  the  four  liifijliwayrsca  to 
be,  will  it  be  wondered  at  when  we  say  that  now  they 
were  completely  overcome  ? 

Their  hearts  no  longer  continued  their  accastomul 
action,  aud  the  breath  ifoued  from  *lieir  lips  ji  short, 
Irregular  gasps. 

"  1  regret  to  make  the  .idmission,"  said  P  ,ck,  "  bxn,  I 
must  confess  that  what  we  have  seen  aud  heard  to-night 
quite  passes  ray  comprehension.  Had  we  .-only  heard  the 
«gh,  I  should  have  contended  that  the  wind,  forcing  its 
vay  through  some  uinow  place,  must  have  produced  tlie 
lound  ;  but  the  shadow — the  niyslerious  figure  which  we 
dl  saw — is  something  that  cannot  be  espJained  by  any 
>iiiiural  caui>o." 


'       ""  Bst  what  does  it  portend  ?"  said  Jack 
aav*    never    before   seen     anything    of 


"  Although  I 
supernaturki 
character,  yet  I  have  heard  mucli,  aud  especially  that  • 
viPltAtion  of  this  kiua  betokens  eviJ  to  thi"**  who  wituew 
it." 

"  Out  I,  for  one,  am  not  inclined  to  Hd.«'pl  any  suoh 
belief,"  said  Tom  King,  "  nor  will  I  It  is  true  we  stand 
in  a  perilous  condition,  yet  not  more  dangerous  than  we 
hav«  done  for  a  long  time  past — in  fact,  1  may  say  that 
now  we  are  here  we  are  muclt  safer  than  we  have  ever 
been  before." 

"lam  with  you,  Tom — 1  will  not  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  this  shadow  bodes  any  ill  to  us,  and  I  am 
even  loth  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  anything 
supernatural." 

"  But  remember,"  said  Maud,  in  a  faint  whisper — "  re- 
member what  I — what  you  all  heard  in  the  deserted 
mansion  '' 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick — "  that  added  to  what  we  have  seen 
and  heard  to-night  is  almost  enough  to  make  people 
believe  in  supernatural  visitations,  but  yet  1  will  hold 
out  until  I  am  convinced  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt." 

"  But  I  have  heard  much  in  my  lifetime  about  such 
things,"  said  Tom  Davis,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  I 
could  tell  many  mysterous  stories — not  certainly  of  things 
that  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  myself,  but  which  1 
have  had  from  the  lips  of  others." 

"  But  in  this  case,"  said  Dick,  "what  are  we  to  dof 
Accepting  for  a  moment  the  belief  that  it  may  be  an 
apparition,  it  would  certainly  have  some  object  in  appear- 
ing to  us ;  now,  let  me  ask,  what  can  that  object 
be?" 

"  That's  hard  to  say,"  said  Tom  Da.\ns  ;  "  but  I  have 
always  been  told  that  the  appearance  of  anything  like  this 
either  foretokens  some  great  misfortune  that  is  to  happen, 
or  else  that  it  is  the  laiquiet  spirit  of  some  one  who  has 
left  this  world  in  some  secret  and  terrible  manner,  or  else 
some  one  who  has  died  with  a  mystery  or  a,  secret  locked 
up  in  his  breast." 

"Yes,  Tom,"  replied  Turpin,  "you  are  right  there — I 
have  heard  the  self-same  things  myself,  though  I  confes* 
I  have  attached  but  slight  importance  to  them  ;  yet,  ii  this 
really  is  an  apparition  we  have  seen,  it  must  be  from  one 
of  the  three  causes  that  you  have  mentioned." 

" It  seemed  to  me,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "as  though  it 
glided  out  of  the  door,  and  then  sighed,  as  if  to  entreat 
us  to  follow  it.  Let  us  get  lights  and  go  Into  the  passage  ; 
perhaps  it  iray  present  itself  again." 

This  wa5  ft  proposition  from  which  they  aU  shr»uk  at 
first. 

"  This  seems  to  have  affected  our  spirits  and  our 
courage  strangely,''  said  Dick ;  "  but  come,  let  us  have 
lights — we  will  try  whether  wo  can  make  anything  further 
:>f  it." 

In  a  few  moments  lights  were  procured,  and  then,  with 
fast-beating  hearts  and  chilled  blood,  they  crossed  tbe 
room  towards  the  doorway. 

Maud  was  greatly  terrified,  and  clung  tightly  to  Dick's 
arm. 

She  tried  to  speak  and  to  entreat  him  to  forego  this 
intention. 

Claude,  who  was  unencumbered  by  anything,  and  who 
had  first  proposed  this  course  of  action,  considered  it  kis 
duty  aud  right  to  take  the  lead. 

Accordingly,  he  flung  open  the  door,  and  then  stepped 
out  into  the  pa.'^sage  beyond,  where  he  pausod. 

The  others  all  clustered  closely  round  him  in  a  dense 
throng. 

Then  they  held  up  their  lights,  so  that  the  beams 
shonld  fall  upon  tiio  walls. 

For  several  moments  they  waited,  looking  with  strain* 
ing  eyes  around  them  on  all  sides 

Bui  thej  saw  nothing. 

They  listened  for  a  repetition  oi  ttis  *igh. 

But  the  sound  no  longer  made  itself  heard, 

They  were  reluctant  to  turn  a>vay,  for  now  ihe  mystery 
teemed  deeper  than  ever. 

But  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  for  there  was  do 
Idrther  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  waiting  there. 

"Come,"  said  Dick,  "it  is  useless  to  linger  Iwae  l,>a5ijf 
'fhere  is  no  more  to  be  seen.     Come." 

They  all  followed  him  into  the  kitchfla. 


THB  KKiaHT  OF  TOM  &Oir. 
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MCK     IVRPIN    HAS    A     MOST    SINGULAR    AND    MTSTERIOUS 
ADVENTUKE  ON   THK    HIGHWAY. 

ir  WAS  long  before  our  fribuds  could  make  up  their  miuds 
to  retire  to  rest. 

For  a  loug  lime  they  saf  round  the  fire,  indul^ng  iL. 
many  speculatious  upon  what  they  had  seeu. 

In  tbe  end,  however,  they  were  no  nearer  comicg  to  A 
Muchiiiion  than  at  first. 

AS  the  excilemeut  under  which  they  laboured  siowiy 
paijsed  away,  tlie  fatigue  that  was  the  natural  resuit  of  all 
Ihey  had  goue  through  made  itself  manifest,  and  they  at 
length  retired. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  by  in  «iletce. 

There  were  no  more  strange  sounds  heard — no  more 
StrHUge  sights  seen. 

In  the  nmniing  they  were  half  inclined  to  laugh  at 
Iho'r  superstitious  feelings  of  the  previous  night. 

'J  ho  corner  from  which  the  shadow  had  appeared  to 
comd,  aud  the  wall  along  which  it  had  so  slowly  passed, 
were  closely  scrutinised,  without,  however,  producing  any 
result. 

Nothing  of  an  unusual  or  peculiar  character  could  be 
detuct<>d  during  the  day. 

It  of  course  happened  that  this  was  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation. 

It  seemed  to  drive  the  remembrance  of  all  other  things 
from  their  minds. 

"  We  are  wrong  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  some- 
thing which  probably  arises  from  a  simple  cause,"  Dick 
Turpin  said,  at  length,  "and  I  am  determined  to  take  no 
fucilier  part  in  the  discussion,  for  it  will  come  to  no  good. 
I  think  the  best  tiling  to  remove  all  these  fancies  froni 
our  minds  will  be  an  excursion  on  the  highway." 

This  idea  was  warmly  seconded  by  Jack. 

His  confinement  to  the  inn  had  been  terribly  iAsonio  to 
hi  in,  and  now  be  liad  to  a  very  great  extaat  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  wouncl,  Iw  was  anxious  (or  the  time 
to  come  when  lie  could  ouce  uioi'e  sally  forth  iii  the  pur- 
suit of  his  old  calling. 

Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  also  required  but  little 
pressing  to  accompany  them. 

In  vain  Maud  persuaded  Dick  to  forego  his  inten- 
(ion. 

"  Think  of  what  we  have  seen."  she  said — "som»*tliing 
which  made  itself  manifest  to  all.  May  it  not  be  a  tvarn- 
ing  of  some  dreadful  events,  that  will  take  place  ?  Might 
it  not  be  intended  to  warn  you  from  setting  out  again  upon 
such  a  dangerous  mission  ?" 

"  I  should  want  the  warning  to  come  in  a  more  clear 
and  definite  shape  than  that,"  said  Turpin,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Rely  upon  it  that  this  figure,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  it,  does  not  concern  us  in  the  least." 

Maud  could  tell  that  Dick  was  determined  to  carry  out 
his  project,  aud  therefore  withdrew  all  opposition. 

But  she  thought  with  a  shudder  of  the  sus[)ense  she 
should  be  in  during  the  long  dark  hours  while  he  was 
away. 

Uow  fervently  she  longed  that  she  might  De  able  to 
aocoinpaiiy  him.  However  great  the  dangjir  might  be,  she 
should  think  bat  little  of  it  if  she  was  by  his  side  to  share 
it  with  him. 

In  that  case  she  would  at  least  know  the  worst,  but 
while  left  alouo  she  would  be  all  the  time  a  victim  to  her 
imagination. 

As  soon  as  ever  darkness  camo,  the  highwa<Jiii«»  j'to- 
ceeded  to  iha  stables  aud  g'^l  intir  horses  in  readloeb*  'or 
the  road. 

Their  arms  they  had  already  seen  *o. 

'  Let  us  lco[>e,'"  i^aid  Claude  [)uv*.,  •  li.-tt  our  adventui.>s 
to  night  will  bes<»»"iuwhat  more  prohtable  tni^c  they  wvte 
Usi  time."' 

'J'oni  King  laughed  as  he  said  : 

'•  Which  is  't  to  be  to-night,  ciptain  ?  Shall  w^  all  f«>UT 
go  together  in  a  Uuid,  or  tvro  auJ  two-  c  '  singly  u  1*9- 
fori-  ?" 

"Singly.  1  think,"  said  Turpin — '-it  seems  to  me  that 
we  then  ?taijd  a  better  cnance  of  getting  clear  in  case  of 
a  pursuit..  Run  into  no  unnecessary  danger,  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  find  it  is  in  your  power  lo  render  a  ser- 
vice to  those  who  cannot  help  llii'iu.selveu.  dj  not  scruple  to 
mm  out  of  your  way  to  do  so." 

••  W»  will  U'jt,  captain,  you  may  depend  iipou  it  " 


"  As  there  are  four  of  us,"  said  Clauda.  "  I  think  w« 
had  better  take  the  four  points  of  the  conpass,  and  go 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  What  do  you  say,  cap- 
tain ?" 

"  Just  as  you  like." 

'■  Well,  then,  which  direction  will  you  take  ?" 

Turpin  considered  for  a  moment,  aad  theo  sa'd : 

"  East." 

"Be  careful,  captain," said  Sixteen-Striug  Jack — "dont 
Tenture  too  far;  remember,  the  east  leads  to  London." 

"I  know  it  does;  but  don't  think  I  shall  be  so  rash  aa 
to  Tenture  to  enter  Londju.  I  will  keep  clear  of  it,  never 
fear." 

"  And  is  the  same  understaa.^.ig  to  hold  good  respect- 
ing our  return?" 

"What  is  that?" 

"  To  get  back,  if  possible,  before  daybreak  ;  and  if  not,  to 
remain  in  hiiiing  somewhere  during  the  day,  and  to  appear 
soon  after  dark." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick— "let  that  be  clearly  understood.  If 
you  do  not  return  by  daybreak,  we  shall  not  feel  uneasy  ; 
but  if  you  fail  to  make  your  appearance  between  sunset 
and  midnight,  we  shall  conclude  th;it  you  are  in  real  danger, 
and  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  that  danger  is." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  a  con  venient  arrangement  for  all  of  us." 

"  Then  let  it  be  understood." 

Dick  Turpin  watched  his  comrades  ride  away  one  by 
one  at  short  intervals  after  each  other. 

Then  his  own  turn  came. 

"  Do  not  be  apprehensive,  Maud,"  he  said.  "  I  will  ba 
most  careful  for  your  sake,  and  rely  upon  it  I  shall  be 
back  by  daylight." 

^  So  saying,  he  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  waving 
his  hand  as  a  last  adieu,  trotted  swiftly  away. 

When,  in  answer  to  his  comrades,  Dick  had  chosen  the 
east  foi  his  direction,  it  was  done  almost  without  a 
thought. 

There  was  in  his  mind  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
venturing  into  London,  such  a  course  being  fraught 
wiih  danger  aud  unlikely  to  produce  any  profit. 

As  soon  as  he  passed  Ealing  Common,  Black  Bess  brohe 
out  into  a  canter,  aud  in  thi«  style  the  highwayman  made 
his  way  along  the  Oxbridge  Road,  as  it  was  called,  towards 
the  metropolis. 

This  road  uow  has  houses  on  each  side  of  it  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Ealing,  but  at  that  time  there  were  scarcely 
any  dwellings  further  west  than  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

A  dark,  lonely,  ill-kept  road  it  was — one  that  travellers 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  held  out  such  ad- 
vantages to  highwaymen. 

Yet,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
London  and  all  other  places  on  the  west  of  it,  it  followed 
that,  great  as  their  disinclination  might  have  been,  people 
were  compelled  to  journey  along  it. 

Dick  rode  along,  silent  and  thoughtful. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  proposed  this  excursion  as 
much  for  a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thinking 
quietly  over  what  had  taken  place  as  anything  else 

He  fancied  that,  when  seated  on  the  back  of  bonny 
Black  Bess  with  ths  cold  air  blowing  freshly  upou  his 
face,  he  should  be  able  to  think  with  more  "jahuuess 
and  clearness  upon  the  mysterious  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  aud  so  deeply  was  he  occupied  by  these  re- 
flections that  he  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  various 
objects  around  him. 

He  knew  very  well  that  Black  Bess  would  not  fail  to 
apprise  him  of  the  presence  of  any  danger. 

The  more  lie  pondered  upon  the  appoiirance  of  the 
strange  shadow,  the  more  at  a  loss  lie  became  to  account 
for  it. 

It  was  useless  to  iinairine  that  some  object  similar  in 
appearance  hid  cast  that  slmdow  on  tiie  wall. 

Moreover,  there  was  one  thing  about  it  perhaps  stranger 
thin  any  oIIkt. 

He  reuiciiibt'i-ed  that  as  the  blaze  of  the  ftre  sprang  ap 
witn  a  aauciug  motion  it  threTV  a  tremulous  light  upon  all 
objects.      *y 

The  fchadows  that  it  cast  wi-re  in  continnal  aad  lapid 
motion,  sometimes  Very  clear  and  sometimes  »ftftrcely 
visible. 

But  the  shadow  of  this  feniiilo  figure  was  all  the  time 
perfectly  distinct  and  clear;  it  had  not  the  waving  motion 
the  other  shadows  had  ;  it  speuifd  to  be  entirely  ludepcn- 
d'-ot  of  the  firelight:  ^ud  ■i)'->n)n^h   he   was  by  JW   :aeaa» 
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certain  of  it,  yet  he  could  scarcely  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  deep,  heartrending  sighs  hs  had 
heard  came  from  this  shado-wy  form. 

And  the  more  he  thought  aud  reflected,  the  mora  Ske  felt 
faperstitious  influences  creeping  over  him. 

Suddenly  ho  started 

His  ruminations  were  broken  in  upon  by  a  kinil  of 
neighing  sound  produced  by  Black  Bess. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  the  highwayman  became  teiKiS- 
diately  atteniive. 

He  knew  full  well  wnat  the  sound  meant. 

Some  stranger  was  close  at  hand. 

Dick  listened,  expecting  to  hear  tLe  sound  of  fco«-s«« 
approaching. 

I3ut  all  was  still. 

Impulsively  he  checked  Black  Bess,  and  reduced  her 
speed  to  a  walk. 

It  was  a  dark,  misty  night,  so  that  it  was  tlifEcult 
to  distinguish  objects  at  any  distance. 

Dick  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  however,  and 
looked  scrutinisingly  along  the  road  before  him. 

Then  he  fancied  he  could  peraeive,  some  distance  off, 
the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  but  the  liorse  itself  was 
most  certainly  net  in  motion,  and  Dick  wondered  why 
any  rider  should  be  stopping  thus  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

It  was  an  attitude  such  as  a  highwayman  would  be 
likely  to  take  up. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  about  to  encounter  one  ? 

As  he  continued  to  gaze  he  was  able  to  see  with  more 
distinctness,  and  he  found  that  he .  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. 

The  horse  was  white,  or  nearly  so. 

Had  it  been  any  other  colour,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  would  have  seen  it. 

Partially  covering  the  crupper  and  the  flank  of  this 
white  horse  was  something  dark,  evidently  a  cloak  or 
some  portion  of  the  rider's  dress. 

Dick  felt  immediately  no  small  degree  of  curicisity  and 
interest  respecting  this  strange  horseman,  and  therefore, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  he  sat  still  in  the  saddle,  strain- 
ing his  eyes  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

He  might  continue  to  do  this,  however,  for  a  length  of 
time  without  being  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  he 
then  know. 

Clearly  his  best  course  of  action  was  to  ride  forward 
and  ascertain  what  his  intentions  were. 

Holding  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand  ready  for  immediate 
use,  Dick  gave  Black  Bess  the  rein  again. 

At  a  gentle  trot  sbe  took  her  way  along  the  road. 

The  horseman  could  uovv  be  seen  much  more  plainly 
than  before. 

He  was  sitting  quite  immovable  in  the  saddle,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  Dick  Turpin,  and  appearing  as  though 
he  was  waiting  and  expecting  him  to  approach. 

This  was  indeed  most  singular  behaviour — behaviour 
for  which  the  highwayman  could  not  account. 

Not  one  step  did  he  move  as  Dick  C!iuie  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  as  he  occupied  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
Dick  could  only  continue  his  jom-uey  by  passing  close  to 
hiin. 

That  waa  not  the  time  for  people  to  wait  on  the  high- 
way for  the  approach  of  another  without  some  particular 
motive,  and  Turpin  felt  more  and  more  convinced  tliat  he 
was  about  to  have  an  encounter  with  a  highwayman. 

Determined,  h-^wever,  that  he  would  be  the  tirst  to  give 
the  challenge,  he  drew  up  abruptly,  aud  presenting  his 
pistol,  commanded  the  horseman  to  hand  over  whatever 
valuables  he  might  have  about  his  person. 

CHAPTER  DrCLXVI. 

DICK    TCr.PIN    IS    MUCH    PUZZf.KD    BV    THE    K7FTX1UOUS 
BEllAVIOUS  OF  THE  ECCKNTKIC  STaAHnRB 

The  coolness  of  this  horseman  wrs  09  etrange  ea  it  was 
impertxrbaale. 

He  took  not  the  least  notic-e  of  Dick  Turpins  aggres- 
sive manner,  nor  did  he  seem  di&tiu-btid  in  the  leaat  by 
^he  pistol  that  was  levelled  at  him. 

"  it  is  useless  to  make  any  such  deniatd  ol  me,"  he 
said,  calmly,  "for  1  )>ave  no  article  of  vaJue  anywuere 
about  my  person." 

"I  will  not  be  trilled  with!"  saad  Diok — "  gjy*  ci»s 
»h»i  vou  have!" 


'■•  I    tell  ynu  again,    I   have    nothing.      I   set   out   to- 
night with  ti-<5  hope  of  being  stopped,  and  therefore  wa» 
'•anful  to  empty  all  my  pockets." 
I 'ick's  astonishment  incrc6.sed. 

He  considered  himself  a  saSlcieniJy  gocQ  judge  ot 
bun?an  nature  to  be  able  to  feel  satisSed  *iiHt  tbo  uiau  wii.* 
speaking  the  truth. 

"  Your  communication  is  a  strange  one,"  ho  said 
"  WUy  should  you  hope  to  be  stopped  ?" 

"I  have  my  reasons,"  was  the  ri'jtly,  "and  I  don't  feel 
inclined  to  iinfiart  them  to  you  ac  present  " 

''Well,"  said  Dick,  "I  h;ive  iio  time  to  waste  with 
yon.  It  appears  to  me  that  ibis  is  some  extraordinary 
freak  upon  your  part,  though  wliat  end  it  may  serve  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  think.  However,  1  will  take  your  word  foi 
what  you  say,  and  pass  on.'' 

"iStop!"  hawjcd  the  horseman,  as  Dick  slMcktiiod 
the  niu — "stop!  I  hava  cne  question  1  want  to  ask  cl 
you  !" 

Dick  wliPL'leil  round  again,  for  there  was  something  8C 
extraordinary  in  this  sirangor's  conduct. 

"  Wh^t  question  do  you  want  to  ask  ?"  he  said. 

''  Wil)  you  answer  it?" 

"Tha';  dcpmids  upon  the  nntnre  of  the  question.  1 
can't  tell  until  you  have  made  mo  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  simply  and  truly  who  you 
are." 

•'  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  question  I  want  answered.  Who  ara 
you?" 

"A  highwayman." 

"  I  scarcely  needed  to  be  told  that.  That  is  not  the 
answer  I  require.     I  want  to  know  your  name." 

"  Well,  then,  before  1  give  it  you  I  must  know  your 
motive  for  asking  the  question." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  If  you  are  the  one  I  seek,  and 
have  business  with,  well  and  good;  if  not,  ride  on  in 
peace,  and  don't  trouble  me  any  further." 

"  Why  not  say  who  it  is  you  wish  to  meet  ?" 

"Because  then  you  might- declare  yourself  to  be  tha 
person,  and  I  should  have  no  means  of  disproving  your 
assertion." 

"Sir!" 

''  Oh,  don't  chafe,  I  beg !  This  is  a  matter  that  requires 
plain  speaking." 

"  You  have  spoken  pretty  plainly,  but  the  conversation, 
r  assure  you,  is  quite  unprofitable  to  me,  and  therefore 
once  more  good  night !" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  stranger — "don't  depart  without 
first  declai-ing  your  name.  Mention  it  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied." 

Dick  hesitated. 

The  request  was  altogether  such  a  siugu/,ar  and  unheard- 
of  one,  aud  the  man's  behaviour  was  so  out  of  the  com- 
mon, that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  nifase  or  not. 

He  was  exceedingly  curious  to  hear  something  further 
— to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these 
mysterious  proceedings. 

The  stranger,  perceiving  that  ho  was  deliberating,  sat 
quite  still  aud  unconcerned  upon  his  horse. 

"  You  are  a  bold  man,"  s:i:ii  Dick,  at  length. 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"Thank  you  for  the  coinplimeut,"  he  atiswered,  "but 
I  don't  altogether  deserve  it.  I  admit  I  take  things  as 
coolly  as  I  can,  but  then,  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
my  presence  here  to-night,  nor  could  you  by  any  possi- 
Cility  guess  it.  Once  more,  however,  will  you  tell  me 
y.">ur  name?     If  you  refuse,  say  so,  and  pass  on." 

"  It  can  make  no  difference  that  I  know  of  if  I  do  tell 
you  ray  name,  and  you  shall  hear  it  on  one  condition.'' 

"  What  is  that?" 

"Why,  tl'.at  if  you  find  I  am  not  the  person  you  waut 
that  you  will  tell  me  who  that  person  is." 

It  was  now  the  stranger's  turn  to  hesitate. 

Bat  apparently  he  soon  made  up  hia  tninu,  for  as 
aaid: 

"  Agreed.     I  dxin't  know  what  harm  thai,  can  do  me." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "my  r.ime  is  John  Palmer." 

"  Is  that  indeed  your  name  ?" 

"It  is."  ^ 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  not  you  I  CiJ2k.  J  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  I  fancied, 
from  your  manner,  that  I  was  right  at  last." 

"Wtdl,  new  then,"  said   Dick,  "as  1   have  told  jao,  j} 
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claim  the  performance  of    the  condition  yo«  agreed  to. 
WTiat  is  the  name  of  the  person  you  waut?" 

"  As  you  are  a  highwayman,  perhaps  you  can  assist  me. 
You  may  even  know  him." 

"  If  I  do,  I  will  convey  any  message  you  may  think 
proper  to  give." 

"  Then  ask  him  to  come  here  to  this  spot  on  any  night 
that  may  suit  him  best,  for  1  have  a  particular  coramimi- 
cation  to  make  to  him:." 

"  Well,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  Dick  Turpin." 

"  Dick  Turpin  ?"  ecnoed  the  highwa^Cr/Q- 

"  Yes,  that  is  who  1  seek.  If  you  know  him — if  yon 
can  convey  such  a  message  to  him — lell  him  that  I  am 
waiting  here,  and  have  been  waiting  for  many  a  night  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  him." 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

The  behaviour  of  this  eccentric  stranger  grew  more 
and  more  myster^ius. 

He  was  compleioly  puzzled  and  bewildered. 

"Will  you  deliver  the  message?"  said  the  stranger,  at 
length. 

"  There  is  no  occasion,"  was  the  reply,  "for  I  am  Dick 
Turpin.    Now  tell  me  what  it  is  you  require  of  me." 

The  man  sliook  hie  head. 

"I  can't  believe  you,"  he  said.  "You  told  me  your 
name  is  John  Pahner,  Don't  think  you  can  pass  youi-self 
off  upon  me  as  anyone  else." 

"  1  have  told  you  the  truth.  My  name  is  Palmer,  though 
I  am  not  generally  known  by  it.  Most  people  call  me 
Dick  Turpiu." 

The  stranger  looked  incredulous. 

"  What  proof  have  you-  of  what  you  state  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  No  proof  at  all,  except  that  I  maintain  I  am  Dick 
Turpin,  and  this  is  my  mare.  Black  Bess.  Now  tell  me 
what  business  you  have  with  me." 

The  stranger  leaned  forward  in  the  saddle,  and  looked 
teeuly  and  critically  at  Black  Cess. 

"Your  steed  is  black,  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "and  of 
matchless  form.     I  begin  to  believe  you." 

"  You  can  do  so  or  not,  as  you  like.  You  must  make 
up  your  mind  quickly,  however,  for  I  cannot  and  will  not 
linger  here." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  but  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Weil,  I  can  do  no  more  than  believe  you,  and  if  you 
are  deceiving  me,  the  consequences  will  be  serious  to 
yourself,  for,  sooner  or  later,  your  fraud  will  be  dis- 
covered." 

"  Trouble  yourself  no  further  about  that,"  said  Dick. 
"  Let  me  know  what  business  it  is  that  you  can  have  with 
me  that  has  caused  you  to  wait  here  night  after  night  in 
the  expectation  of  eucouutering  me." 

"  It  was  to  request  the  aid  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  bold 
heart  in  favour  of  one  who  possesses  neither,  but  yet  who 
is  greatly  in  need  of  both." 

"1)6  more  explicit,"  said  Dick — "  say  simply  what  yo* 
wi^h." 

"  It  is  not  upon  my  own  lousiness  that  I  seek  your  aid. 
I  come  here  commissi'^iieJ  by  a.ioiner.  I  was  told  to 
answer  all  questions  by  delivering  this  letter,  and  request- 
ing you  to  peruse  it." 

Wliile  speaking,  the  stranger  took  a  folded  paper  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  tlie  highwayman. 

Dick  took  it  with  mingled  leeliugs  of  surprise  and 
curiosity. 

Ho  unfolded  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  out  what  was 
written. 

But  thts,  owing  to  the  darkness,  fcs  Tcncd  impossible. 

"This  letter  is  of  little  use  to  me. '  hs  said--"  wit'oouu 
you  wish  me  to  read  it  at  some  future  opportunity." 

"  No — no !  I  want  you  to  read  it  now,  if  you  are  wO- 
ling  to  do  so,  and  to  give  me  an  answer  to  it." 

"  But  I  say  it  is  impossible  !" 

"  No,  no — it  is  not !  1  have  provided  {or  the  contin- 
gency.    Wait  a  mouiect,'' 

The  stranger  threw  asiao  nis  cloak  as  he  spoke,  aud 
then  Turpin  saw  that  he  had  got  suspended  to  the  belt  ho 
wiire  round  his  waist  a  small  dark  lantern. 

This  he  took  o£f  and  handed  to  Dick,  who  drew  aside 
the  dai-k  sUde  over  the  lens. 

By  directing  tba  beam  of  light  aponfthe  paper,  he  was 
aldd  to  read  it. 


J*  contained  only  a  few  lines,  and  these  were  written  in 
a  delicate  and  trembling  manner. 

The  handwriting  was  «*videutly  a  lady'a,  and  whiio 
writing  ehe  must  have  been  considerably  apitat*^ 

Dick  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  writer  of  these  lines  fiat  heard  from  vcwious  sourcea 
that  Dick  Turpin  the  kiykwuyrmtn  unlwai/s  ready  and  vrilling 
to  succour  those  who  art  helpless  and  to  defend  the  innocent 
from  the  ^dty. 

"  0«e  tn  deep  distress  aiid'  troitule,  knowinfj  no  other  means 
bt/  rvhich  she  could  obtain  her  end,  ventures  to  ask  for  the  as- 
sistance that  has  been  so  often  i/iven  unasked  to  others. 

"  If  Dick  Turpin  is  willir,y,  let  him  J'ollow  the  bearer  of 
this  letter^  and  he  kiU  knoiv  more." 

That  was  all. 

A  strange  communication,  truly,  and  as  mysterious  as 
the  man  who  brought  it. 

Dick  read  it  over  several  times  before  he  could 
thoroughly  comprehend  its  purport. 

At  length,  looking  up,  he  said,  interrogatively : 

"  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  so  placed  by  circumstances 
that  she  believes  I  can  render  her  assistance.  Is  that 
so?" 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  paper  I  have  given  you,  for  I 
cannot  read." 

"  What  were  your  instructions,  then  ?" 

"  Simply  to  give  the  letter  to  Dick  Turpin,  if  I  could 
succeed  in  finding  hiin,  and  then  to  ask  him  to  follow 
me." 

"But  where  ?" 

"  That  I  was  expressly  forbidden  to  tell." 

"But  to  what  person — who  is  it  that  requires  my 
aid  ?" 

"  That,  also,  I  have  sworn  to  keep  secret." 

"  Then  do  you  expect  that  I  could  run  so  great  a  risk 
as  to  accompany  you  I  know  not  where — to  see  I  know 
not  who?" 

The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

"  I  suppose  it  is  open  to  you  to  refuse  or  eonsent.  You 
are  asked  aiavour,  and  of  course  you  can  pleaao  yourself 
whether  you  grant  it." 

"  I  would  grant  it  willingly  if  I  wasas.sured  of  my  own 
safety;  but  what  guaranite  have  1  of  yoar  good 
faith  ?" 

"  My  good  faith  ?" 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  understand  me  r  ' 

"  Not  quite." 

"Then  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  What  guarantee 
have  I  that  this  is  not  some  elaborate  pS^t  on  the  part  of 
my  enemies  to  get  me  into  their  power?  How  do  I  know 
but  what  j'ou  may  take  me  to  some  place  where  I  should 
fall  a  helpless  victim  into  the  hands  of  the  ofBcers  of 
police?" 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  the  stranger.  "  But  as  1 
know  there  is  no  thought  or  intention  of  betraying  you,  I 
will  give  you  a  guarantee  that  I  think  rnll  he  satis- 
factory." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  then,  I  consent." 

"Well,  take  either  a  sword  or  pistol — I  care  not  which 
— and  keep  close  liy  my  side  wjjtrever  1  go;  if  you  see 
anything  in  the  least  s-uspicious  in  my  manner,  or  if  you 
find  I  am  contemplating  any  treachery  towards  you,  don't 
hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  my  life  with  whichever  weaptn 
you  may  hap^n  to  have  in  readiness." 


CHAPTER  DCCLXVIi. 

DICR.  CXTRVtS  RKSOLVfS  T<J  rp.usECUTE  TO  ITS  CLOSE 
HIS  MYSTEEIOUS  ADVKNTURB  WITH  TUB  ECCESTBIO 
STRANGER. 

The  stranger  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  resolution 
that  '■ould  not  be  mistalcen,  and  that  evidently  waa  not 
feigned. 

But  Dick  still  hesitated. 

In  spite  of  the  man's  apparent  frankness  and  eineeritj 
a  doubt  or  suspicion  haunted  hi*  mind. 

He  reflected  that  ii  would  be  easy  indeed  tor  hia 
enemies  to  get  up  soiue  case  similar  to  the  present  ia 
order  to  entrap  him. 

They  might  calculate  upon  the  chivalrio  geoeroril"  im 
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had  BO  often  shown,  and  ase  it  as  a  means  to  bring  about 
hifl  destruction. 

Looking  up  after  soiue  moments'  silence,  he  said :    , 

"*  You  can  at  least  answer  me  this  question.  !a  (t  to 
London  that  you  intend  to  take  me?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  come ;  the  lady  lives  in  London." 

"Allow  me  a  few  moments  for  consideration,"  said 
Dick.  "  I  will  just  walk  quietly  up  and  down  for  a  tittle 
time,  and  then  you  shall  have  my  final  answer." 

"  As  you  please." 

Dick  carried  out  the  intention  he  had  expressed. 

Caution  whispered  to  hin.  and  told  him  to  oe- 
ware. 

But  then  that  love  of  adven^tire  which  he  poa&essed  so 
strongly  prompted  him  to  run  what  risk  ther»  was,  and 
follow  out  the  incident  to  its  end. 

It  would  be  base  indeed  to  lure  him  into  a  {dace  of 
danger  on  such  a  pretence,  but  he  knew  that  the  officers 
of  police  did  not  shrink  from  any  stratagem. 

He  believed,  however,  that  they  were  not  clever  enough 
to  elaborate  such  a  sclieme  as  this,  for  none  knew  better 
than  himself  tliat  there  was  always  a  degree  of  clumsiness 
perceptible  in  all  their  plans. 

There  was  something  romantic  in  the  idea  of  some 
female,  a  stranger  to  himself,  requesting  his  aid  for  some 
purpose,  but  for  what  he  could  not  imagine,  though  a 
Hundred  things  suggested  themselves  to  his  imagina- 
tion. 

The  more  he  reflected  and  paced  Black  Bess  up  and 
down,  the  more  undecided  he  felt. 

He  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  found  that  he  was  still 
sitting  calmly  and  easily  as  before,  treating  the  whole 
matter  with  an  air  of  great  indifference. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Dick,  suddenly.  "  I  will  take  yon  at 
your  word.     I  will  accompany  you.     Lead  the  way." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  that  decision,  because  of 
the  pleasure  and  happiness  it  will  brVng  to  the  writer  c/ 
that  letter.  It  would  indeed  have  boen  a  deep  and  bitter 
disappointment  if  you  had  refused  lier  summons. 

"  Lead  the  way,  then,"  said  Dick.  "  I  have  not  ranch 
time  to  spare,  and,  at  all  risks,  I  must  keep  a  certain 
appointment  I  have  made  at  a  place  some  distance  off, 
before  daybreak." 

"  Well,  then,  come  on.  But  where  is  your,  sword  or 
▼our  pistol  ?     Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  ?" 

"  Certainly.  You  told  me  that  upon  the  least  sign  of 
t»eachei"y  on  your  part  I  was  to  endeavour,  by  one  well- 
iirected  blow,  to  deprive  you  of  life." 

"That  was  it.  Why  do  you  not  make  use  of  the 
guarantee  you  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  ?" 

" Because,"  said  Dick,  "I  am  going  to  place  trust  in 
you — 1  believe  that  your  intentions  are  honest  and  un- 
treacherous." 

"  They  are,"  said  the  stranger,  warmly ;  "  but  I  am 
amazed  that  you  should  omit  to  take  so  excellent  a  pro- 
caution — remember  what  a  safeguard  it  would  be  to 
you." 

"  I  would  sooner  put  faith  in  your  assurances." 

"Come,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "if  that's  your 
humour  let  us  make  good  speed.  I  am  chilled  through 
to  the  bone,"  he  added,  with  a  shiver ;  "  I  have  been  wait- 
ing there  for  so  many  hours." 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  horse  in  rapid  motion,  and  Dick 
did  the  same. 

Black  Bess  kept  easily  abreast  with  the  stranger's 
horse. 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  London,  D Jck  could  not  helj 
feeling  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness. 

He  knew  that  the  danger  he  was  running  bj  merelj' 
»ding  in  that  direction  was  extreme. 

lie  could  not  tell  how  soon  he  might  be  seen  f.nd 
recognised  by  some  of  his  foes. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  retract,  however  He  had  given 
his  word,  and  at  all  risks  Le  determined  to  adhere  to 
it. 

The  stranger  kept  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  most  fa-shionable  quarters  of  Loudon. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  London,  those 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  which  we  have  spoken  as 
lurking  in  Dick's  breast  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  man,  after  all,  with  all  his  seeming  openness,  might 
only  be  a  creature  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  although 
ha  had  offered  such  a  guarantee,  yet  he  would  be  led  into 
a  &0U86,  and,  of  course  separated' from  Black  Besa. 


The  subject  was  an  uneasy  one  to  think  of,  but  Dies 
could  not  banish  it  from  his  mind. 

Most  certainly,  however,  he  regretted  his  determina- 
tion. 

At  length  the  stranger  prtssed  at  the  back  o?  a  Wge, 
noble-looking  mansion,  ihit  for^aed  one  of  a  long  t«rrac« 
of  such  residences. 

There  was  a  long  strip  of  garden  in  the  rear,  bonnded 
by  a  wall,  and  it  was  at  a  door  in  this  wall  that  the 
stranger  paused. 

He  alighted  quickly,  and  opened  the  door  by  means  of  a 
key  that  ho  took  from  his  pocket. 

"You  had  better  didinounl  hore,"  he  said,  v^tl-essiug 
Dick  "Tikke  your  maie  by  the  bridle  and  lead  htii 
in." 

Dick  obeyed,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  closed 
and  secured  behind  him,  so  that  in  the  event  of  danger 
there  was  one  barrier  in  t'oe  way  of  his  escape. 

A  groom  came  forward,  who  took  charge  of  the  two 
horses,  and  led  them  to  the  stable,  while  the  man  t(x>k 
hold  of  Turpin  by  the  arm  and  conducted  him  along  the 
broad  gravel  path. 

Dick  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  shake  off  this  grasp 
but  yet  he  judged  it  would  be  prudent  iiot  to  du 
so. 

A  settled  idea,  however,  now  began  to  occupy  his 
mind. 

Some  young  men  might  have  decided  among  themselves 
to  accomplish  something  that  the  officers  had  failtjd  li. 
do. 

One  of  their  number  had  met  Dick,  and,  by  an  excellent 
pretence,  had  contrived  to  lure  him  to  this  spot,  and  to 
separate  him  from  his  steed. 

Perhaps  as  soon  as  ho  entered  the  house  he  should  be 
suddenly  pounced  upon  and  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
numbers. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  conviction  to  have 
in  one's  mind,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  agrue- 
able  sensation  to  pass  through  the  doorway. 

The  eccentric  stranger  altered  not  his  manner  in  th* 
least. 

He  was  calm  and  indifferent  as  ever. 

The  door  leading  from  the  garden  into  the  house  yielded 
to  his  hand,  and,  having  led  Dick  across  the  threshold,  he 
closed  it  after  him. 

They  were  now  in  almost  total  darkness. 

But  there  was  a  curtain  wanntli,  and.  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  laxuriousness  in  the  very  air  they  breathed,  that  tol.i 
Dick  he  had  entered  the  abode  of  some  one  who  pussesswd 
a  more  than  usually  targe  share  of  this  world  s  riches. 

His  feet  sank  deeply  into  a  soft  carpet  that  seemed 
almost  like  snow  beneath  them. 

"  Take  my  arm,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  follow  me.  It 
is  not  so  dark  as  to  prevent  me  from  finding  niy  way,  for 
I  am  familiar  with  the  place.  Come,  it  will  be  lighter 
presently." 

Dick  followed  unhesitatingly. 

The  first  fear  that  had  come  over  him  had  now  worn 
away. 

His  immediate  capture  had  not  been  meditated. 

After  going  a  few  paces,  the  stranjjer  pushed  open 
another  door,  and  then  Dick  found  himself  standing  in  iiie 
entrance-hall  of  the  mansion. 

Cue  solitary  lamp,  held  by  a  marble  figure  on  a  pedestal, 
alone  lighted  up  the  scene,  yet  the  light  seemed  briltiant 
when  contrasted  with  the  previous  darkness. 

A  spacions  hall  it  was,  well  cai-peled,  and  with  magni- 
ficent paintings  adf>nung  the  walls. 

There  were  pedestals  ranged  along  each  pide,  on  spn:e 
jt  which  stood  vases,  and  on  others  marble  figures  similar 
to  the>»ne  that  held  the  light. 

Wh»t  struck  Dick  most,  however,  was  the  por^'ict  and 
i'ltenae  silence  that  reigned.  ,, 

It  was  a  silence  that  was  truly  oppressive. 

No  domestics  were  visible,  but  this  might  be  beefci.8e  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  stranger  did  not  pause  when  he  entered  this 
hall,  though  Dick  saw  what  '*e  have  described  as  hs 
crossed  it 

"Ascend,"  said  his  guide,  je  they  reached  the  foot 
of  the  broad  staircase.  "  In  a  few  momenta  yon  will 
find  vourself  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  (ks 
letter." 

Dp  the  richly-carpeted  jtairs  the  highwayinap  " 
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across  a  landing,  until,  finally,  they  paused  before  a 
door.  , 

The  stranger  tapped  gently,  and,  as  Dick  thought,  de- 
ferentially, upon  cue  of  the  panels. 

There  was  no  answer;  but  he  opened  the  door,  and, 
glancing  within,  said  : 

"  She  is  not  here,  but  enter." 

Dick  obeyed,  and  then  found  himself  in  an  apartment 
that  harmonised  in  every  respect  with  all  that  he  had 
previously  seen  within  the  building,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, far  surpassed  any  idea  he  might  have  formed  of  its 
grandeur. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  this  room  there  was  another 
ioor,  and  towards  this  the  stranger  walked. 

Again  he  tapped  upon  the  panel,  and  Dick  fancied  he 
caught  the  faint  murmur  of  a  roice. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  stranger,  who  stood  aside 
to  allow  Dick  to  enter. 

No  TiO.— RtACB.  Kkss. 
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"  Now  go  in,"  he  said.     "  She  is  there." 

With  a  strange,  dizzy,  confused  feeling  in  both  heart 
and  brain,  Dick  crossed  the  threshold.  ^  ,,.,■,  , 

For  a  moment  he  was  dazzled  and  half-bhnded  by 
the  brilliancy  with  which  it  was  illuminated,  and  to 
conceal  this  as  much  as  possible  he  made  a  low  bow. 

"  Approach,"  said  a  voice,   in  low  and  gentle  accentf. 
— "  approach,  and  hsten  to  the  favour  that  1  would  aa¥' 
vou."  ,   J  .,      ,  ,^ 

Dick  raised  his  head,  and   saw,  seated,  oi-  rather  h» 
reclining  upon  a  couch,  a  lady,  richly  attired,  and  posses&.-. 
of  no  ordinary  beauty.  ,     ,    j  u 

But  her  coun*«nance,  which  would  have  looked  mucn 
better  in  calm  repose,  was  now  distorted  by  some 
powerful  feeling,  but  of  what  character  Dick  could  not 

^That  she  was  strongly  agitated  fr»m  some  cause  or  othaO 
was  perfectly  certain. 
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(>«>&  reaching  the  couch  Dick  bowed  apaio,  an"?  wa'>'<sril 
i<H  M»e  lady  to  speak,  his  curiobity  now  oeing  incre»'^d  » 
handredfofd  by  all  that  he  had  witnessed. 

"  Be  seated,  were  the  next  words  that  fell  Tipon  his 
ear,  and  Dick  sat  down  upon  the  kind  of  ottomaa  tc  which 
the  lady  pointed. 


OHAPTEE  DCCLXVni. 

JEN   WHICH   DICK   13  MADS   ACQUAINTED  WITH  THB   NATURE 
OF  THE  SER^aCK  THAT   IS   REQUIRED  OF   HIM. 

A  moment's  pause  ensued,  and  then  the  lady  spoke. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you  for  thus  eo;»plying 
with  my  request,"  she  began  ;  "for  days  past  I  ha^'e  been 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  suspense,  and  doubt,  and  ftiir,  and 
yet  hoping  that  you  would  come,  for  it  is  you  and  you 
alone  who  can  aid  me  in  my  pre.sent  di£Bcnlty.'' 

"Whatever  I  can  do,"  said  Dick,  "it  will  be  done 
willingly — make  yourseliF  quite  easy  upon  that  point." 

•'Thanks  for  that  assurance!  But  you  look  tired  and 
weary  ;  you  have  doubtless  ridden  far — permit  me  to  offer 
you  some  refreshment." 

The  lady  rose  immediately,  and  with  her  own  hands 
brought  several  articles  of  refreshment  from  an  adjacent 
sideboard. 

"  It  is  better  for  us  to  remain  alone,"  she  said.  "  I  don't 
want  to  have  servants  here,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  you 
desire  to  be  gazed  at." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Dick.  "  I  care  iiot  by  how  few 
people  I  am  seen." 

"  Here  is  some  wine,"  said  the  lady — "  take  it,  help  your- 
self, and  we  will  proceed  to  business  afterwards." 

Dick  complied,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  strange  adventures  of  that  night,  and  a 
glass  of  wine  was  about  as  welcome  a  thing  as  could 
be. 

The  lady  reseated  herself  on  the  couch,  and  g;i^.ed 
attentively  and  admiringly  at  the  highwayman. 

When  she  noticed  his  broad  shoulders,  deep  chept,  and 
powerful  frame,  and  the  resolute  air  that  was  stamped 
upon  his  features,  she  nodded  her  head,  as  it  seemed,  ap- 
provingly. 

Dick  set  down  his  wine-glass,  and  waited  for  horto 
■peak. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  this  confess'on,"  she 
said — "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  However,  I  must 
tell  you  that  a  short  time  since  I  possessed  «  certain  docu- 
ment or  paper.  What  was  written  upon  it  I  must  noc  tell 
you,  nor  must  you  seek  to  know :  that  must  remain  a 
»ecret." 

Dick  bowed,  and  the  lady,  now  that  she  had  initiated 
her  subject,  continued  with  great  confidence  and  ease. 

"  This  paper,"  she  said,  "  which  I  ought  to  havt;  de- 
stroyed or  kept  in  a  secure  place,  was  taken  from  )ne  by  a 
cunning  stratagem — so  cunning,  that  almost  anyone  would 
be  deceived  by  it ;  but  that  matters  not — the  paper  is 
gone." 

"Taken?" 
"Yes." 

"  Then  you  wont  it  recovered  ?" 
The  lady's  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  do,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  something  more.  But  -wa^t 
a  moment  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  Help  yourself  again  to 
the  wine — don't  epai-e  it ;  you  are  quite  welcome  to  any- 
thing this  house  contains." 
Dick  poured  out  some  wine,  and  the  lady  resumed  : 
"A  gentleman — a  nobleman,  in  fact — took  that  r^per 
from  m«j  and  he  now  holds  it  in  his  possession.  In  his 
hands  it  has  a  terrible  influence,  for  it  gives  him  every 
power  OTisr  me,  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  put  thai  jioweir 
into  force.  It  is  to  me  a  most  -ital  secret — it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  known  onjy  >  >  myself  '• 

"But  this  nobleman."  ini  --nnaed  Dick — "he"  16  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  unfortunately  he  '.a;  i  ai  at  present  I  don't.  t)eli€ve 
that  he  has  confided  the  secret  to  any  other  breast  save 
his  own ;  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  do  so ;  but,  understand 
me,  means  must  be  taken  to  pr-iveni  the  secret  »preadit\§  any 
further  titan  it  has  done  already .'" 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  peculiar  tone^  aa-l  ao- 
«ompanied  by  a  significant  look. 

But  Dick  affi'cted  to  take  uo  notioe  of  either. 

**(J«o  you  gueaa  now?"  said  tb«  lady  •Sitvt  •  |nuhA. 


during  which  she  watched  the  highwayman  attentirtslf 
^  what  it  is  that  1  require  you  to  do  ?'' 

"I  lb  ink  I  can,"  said  Dick.  "  You  wish  me  to  recovei 
that  pajier  for  you,  though  why  you  should  have  con- 
sidered that  I  was  a  fitting  agent  I  know  not." 

"  My  sole  hope  rested  in  you,"  was  the  response.  "  1 
have  tiiud  every  moans  that  I  could  devise  t©  obtain  thai 
paper  back  again  and  insure  his  lordship's  further  silence, 
but  I  have  failed  utterly  and  completely,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  that  I  have  sent  for  you." 

"  And  yet  at  present,"  said  Dick,  "  I  scarcely  see  how  I 
am  to  aid  you." 

"Indeed  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  I  took  yco  to  be  a  mai< 
of  daring  and  resolution." 
"  I  think  I  am." 

"  A  man  who  would  accomplish  any  object  upoh  which 
he  had  set  his  mind — a  man  who  nightly  perils  his  life  to 
obtain  a  few  guineas,  and  therefore  a  desf  "ftite  man,  and 
careless  of  what  ne  did  to  obtain  wealth.'"' 

"If  such  is  your  impressiou,"  said  Dick,  "lot  ine  tell 
yon  before  we  go  any  further  that  it  is  an  incorreot 
one." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"It  is  true  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing  I  bend 
all  my  energies  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  also  true  that  I 
have  risked  my  life  a  thousand  times  to  gain  a  sum  of 
money  that  to  you  would  seem  insignificant  and  scarcely 
worth  stooping  to  pick  up." 

"  Just  so ;  and  does  not  that  show  that  you  must  be 
badly  in  need  o'  that  wealth  of  which  I  possess  an  almost 
unlimited  suppiy?" 
"  It  does." 

"  Well,  then,  perform  this  service  for  me — perform  it 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and  you  shall  name  your  own 
reward.  Do  not  I'uiuk  that  I  am  not  in  earnest,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  fix  your  price  too  high ;  no  matter  what 
thfe  ^VLxn  may  be  that  you  demand,  be  it  ever  so  great,  you 
have  it,  for,  as  I  am  now  situatedi,  my  immense  wealth  is 
viii'ieless  to  me." 

To  speak  the  truth,  Dick  was  considerably  dazzled  by 
this  last  speech. 

The  idea  of  being  aole  by  one  desperate  service  to 
obtain  as  large  an  amount  of  money  as  he  might  ask  for 
was  enough  tc  tempt  anyone,  and  it  tempted  him. 

With  it  he  should  be  able  to  quit  his  present  perilous 
mode  of  life,  and  in  another  land  live  in  peace  and 
afiluence. 

The  lady  siw  that  he  was   reflecting,  and  rjmained 
silent,  determined  not  to  disturb  his  meditations. 
At  length  Dick  looked  up  and  said  : 
"  But  the  precise  nature  of  this  service — what  is  ir  that 
you  require  me  to  do  for  so  large  an  amount  of  money  ?" 
"First  of  all,"  said  the  lady,  sinking  her  voice,  .m^'^ 
leaning  forward  eagerly,  "  you  must  obtain  possessioL  .  : 
that  paper  and  hand  it  back  to  me." 
"  And  what  else  ?" 

Her  voice  sank  lower  and  lower  still,  and  she  bont  for- 
ward yet  more. 

"  You  must  prevent  the    nobleman  from  making  the 
secret  known  to  otters !" 
"  But  how  ?" 

"  Must  I  tell  you  ?  Does  not  your  own  mind  suggest  to 
you  in  a  moment  t/ie  on(t/  means  by  which  this  can  be 
done  ?" 

Dick  glanced  into  the  lady's  face,  and  was  astonished 
by  the  expression  that  it  wore. 

Surely  if  murder  was  ever  legibly  impressed  upon  the 
features?  of  anyone  it  was  upon  hers. 

Then  was  no  netd  for  her  to  pronounce  the  words  with 
ber  lips- -her  cottateuanoe  said  it  so  plainly  as  to  be  un- 
mistakable. 
Dick  shook  his  h6<"i  slowly. 

"  I  thought  you  had  mistaken  my  nature,  tsai  I  find 
now  that  you  have.  You  must  seek  elsewhere  for  an 
instrument  for  your  parposo,  though  1  hope  you  will 
never  find  on©." 

The  lady  sprsti-ig  ang.ily  to  her  feet- 
Dick  rose  also,  but  slowly  and  calmiy. 
"Then  you  refuse?"  she  said,   with  pallid  lipa  and* 
strieking  voice — "  you  refuse  to  do  what  I  require  ?" 

•-  if  I  understand  you  aright — if  you  mean  that  you 
want  me  not  only  to  obtain  posses.sion  ol  th«t  paper  but 
to  murder  the  ncbleman  who  owns  it  x  say  at  oaoe 
plainly  and  peram;>torily.  I  raf use  i    I  am  im-  bear*  m 
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Wdsssin  to  be  hired  by  anyone  who  may  bid  high  enoogh 
for  my  service;*.  I  am  guilty  and  crimeatained,  bat  yet 
not  so  villauous  as  you  wotHd  make  me." 

These  words  seemed  to  render  the  lady  fraatio  with 
rage,  but  by  a  powerful  eff .'rt  shn  mastered  hot  enaotiionfl 
and  kept  down  the  expressiun  of  her  auger  > 

"  Beware  1"  shf?  said,  in  a  ha   -h,  conatrainwl  voic-^,  Mike 
one  making  auuatoiyil  aCruggr^a  to  be  cahn^-^lteWtua,  I 
eay — beware  1" 
"Of  what?" 

"You  do  not   oo^tprehend  your   danger-  you  do  not 
know  the  pwril  in  which  yon  stand." 
Dick  looked  slowly  and  steadfastly  around  him. 
"  I  say  beware  how  you  refuse  !     Consider  what  will  be 
the  consei^r  noes  oi  your  refusal  1" 

"All  threats  are  unavailing,"  said  Dick — "pej-fectly 
unavailiDg ;  and,  l<'t  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  be 
what  they  may,  I  di^fy  them !" 

"Ton  speak  thus  boldly  because,  as  I  told  you,  yon  do 
not  know  your  danger." 

"And  I  sa7  that  you  threaten  idly.  It  is  useless  to  pro- 
long this  consultation  further.  Let  me  retire ,  but  before  I 
go  I  will  promise  faithfully  never  to  disclose  one  word  of 
what  I  have  oeen  or  heara  in  connection  with  you  this 
night." 
The  lady  laughed  low  aid  scornfully.  , 
"You  would  like  to  retire,  no  doubt,"  she  said;  "but 
you  will  find  that  although  it  was  easy  enough  to  enter 
this  house  wLen  I  chose  to  pv^rmit  you,  you  will  discover 
that  it  is  Tiri_.i)ortionately  ditlicult  to  leave  it  without  my 
permissior  '' 

"  Indeea  i"  said  Dick,  as  he  drew  his  sword  from  its 
sheath  tmd  held  it  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  "  Do  you 
mean,  then,  that  1  have  been  entrapped  ?" 

"Entrapped  you  may  call  it  if  you  like.  But  there  is 
yet  time  to  avert  the  danger  that  is  impending  over  you. 
W^ait  a  moment,  and  you  shall  know  indubitablywhat 
that  danger  is." 

She  hurried  across  the  room  towards  the  fireplace,  »nJ 
rang  a  bell  violently. 

The  summons  was  obeyed  in  a  few  moments  oy  a  iow 
tapping  at  the  door. 

Then  it  was  flung  open  upon  its  hinges,  and  then  the 
man  who  had  behaved  in  so  eccentrical  a  manner  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 
"Rupert,"  said  the  lady,  sharply  and  quickly.  ♦ 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Are  those  men  below  in  waiting  that  I  ordered  you 
to  fetch  ?" 

"  They  are,  my  lady." 
"What  men  are  they — speak,  tell  me?" 
"  Police  officers,  my  lady." 
Dick  started. 
"  How  many  ?" 

"  Fourt»^  my  lady — the  number  yon  mentioned.  I 
'etched  them  myself  from  Bow  Street.  They  sjre  picked, 
tried  men,  and  are  only  waiting  to  receive  yo'or  ladyship's 
further  orders." 

"  Exactly.  That  Is  wall.  I  wished  to  ascertain  ih»  £>.j(nt 
with  clearness  and  certainty.    Now  listen." 
"Yes,  my  lady." 

"  When  I  ring  the  bell  again,  let  them  hasten  here  with 
all  speed.  By  the  way,  you  had  better  bring  them  up 
into  the  adjoining  room :  they  will  then  be  in  perfect 
readiness.  Now  go — be  speedy,  and  remember  my  in- 
structions." 

CHAPTER  DGCLXIX. 

THB    IJU>X    FINDS    THAT    SHB   in  BT  NO  MJBAMS  A  tIATCB 
FOB   DICK  TUKPIN 

UiTPEBT  bowed  and  retired. 

To  say  that  Dick  was  «stanished  at  this  scene  would 
oif'y  weakly  express  the  state  of  his  fee'dngs. 

Ue  was  bewildered  and  astounded— so  much  so,  th«t  he 
was  incapable  either  of  rapid  thought  or  rapid  action. 

So  he  stood  with  his  drawn  swonl  in  his  hand  liiitAniag 
to  the  extraordinary  oolloquy. 

'•  Now,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  determination,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  door  had  closed,  "  yoa  onderatand  that  I 
will  not  be  trifled  with.  Your  life— your  liberty — rests  en- 
tirely with  mr  broatk  1 1  oaa  destroy  both,  or  Icawparawrfo 


Dicir  Turpin  glanced  at  the  window,  as  though  bm  w»* 
half  Inclined  to  make  a  leap  through  it. 
Divining  his  intention,  the  lady  cried : 
'Beware  what  you  do.  Look,  I  am  hoIsSJng  the  bell- 
rope  in  my  hand,  and  I  can  give  the  signal  in  an  instant. 
Let  me  caution  you,  too,  not  to  attempt  (o  «aake  yxna 
escape  in  that  direction  !" 

She  pointed  to  the  window 

"The  depth  to  the  ground  is  not  considerable,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  half-way  down  there  is  a  large,  deep  tank  full 
of  water.  It  would  receive  you,  and  before  yoa  could 
scramble  out  the  officers  would  be  upon  you." 

Dick  turned  round. 

"If  you  were  a  man,"  he  said,  "  I  should  know  ho^  to 
Ueal  wich  you ;  but  as  you  are  a  woman  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  bow  to  act." 

The  lady  smiled  derisively. 

•'  Come,"  she  saitl,  "  follow  me  to  tuis  door,  and  then  you 
will  s  ■  whether  the  cheers  are  really  in  the  house,  or 
whether  it  was  only  an  empty  boast  upon  my  part." 

Whetlier  to  follow  her  or  not  Dick  scarcely  knew,  but 
she  beckoned  him,  and  he  stepped  towards  the  door. 

The  lady  opened  it  a  little  way — perhaps  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  couple  of  fingers  to  be  placed  between  the  edge 
of  the  lor.r  and  the  doorpost. 

It  wa-  pf^rtectly  easy  to  see  into  the  next  apartment. 

As  SOI  II)  IS  he  had  taken  up  his  station  here,  the  door  at 
the  farther  end  was  flung  open,  and  Rupert  appeared. 

"This  \v\,y."  he  said — "this  way.  Her  ladyship's  in- 
structions uri-  rhat  you  should  wait  her  pleasure  in  this 
room.  Sit  do  »va,  and  be  ready  for  immediate  action  in  case 
you  shall  be  "^Ued  upon." 

Like  one  rv'ted  to  the  spot,  Dick  stood  garingatthe 
singular  scei  ■.; 

Having  spoxen,  Rupert  stepped  aside,  holding  the  door 
wide  open. 

Then,  two  by  two,  the  police  officers  marched  into  the 
room,  and  Dick,  rapidly  counting  them,  found  that  Rupert 
had  stated  their  number  correctly. 

The  officers  sat  down  ait  the  table,  and  the  lady,  judging 
that  Dick  had  seen  enough,  gently  closed  the  door,  but 
she  did  not  latch  it. 

"Now,"  she  said,  m  a  suppressed  voice,  "I  suppose 
you  have  seen  enough.  You  don't  doubt  now  that  the 
police  officers  ai-e  in  the  house  waiting  for  my  commands  ? 
You  have  seen  them  with  your  own  eyes,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake." 

"  But,"  said  Dick,  "  you  will  learn  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and,  woman  though  you  may  be,  yet  I  shall 
not  permit  any  ihivalric  ideas  to  interfere  with  tb«?  pre 
servationof  my  life." 

The  lady  smiled. 

'•  I  am  not  at  ail  afraid  of  what  yon  may  do.  But  come, 
this  talk  is  idle  and  ridiculous.  You  see  your  position  :  you 
are  wholly  in  ni;  [POwer,  and  therefore  the  best  thing  yoa 
can  do  is  to  soi'-iiiit.  You  have  two  evils  to  choose 
between,  and  assuredly  you  will  be  wise  enough  to  choose 
the  less." 

"But  what  do  /on  consider  the  least?"  said  Dick, 
smiling. 

"  To  comjAy  mi^  my  demands — obtain  that  paper  back 
again,  or  witneos  its  destruction,  and  rid  me  of  the  man 
who  has  penetraied  my  secret,  and  you  shall  be  free  and 
placed  in  possession  of  an  amount  that  will  represent  to 
you  an  ample  (nrtune." 

" It  is  in  va';u  to  tempt  me,"  said  Dick.  "I  am  firm — 
immovable — y  ou  jvill  never  induce  me  to  change  my  de- 
termination— no,  not  even  if  the  officers,  instead  of  being 
in  the  next  room,  actually  held  me  by  the  throat !" 

"  You  are  a  bold  man  to  speak  thus." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  bold  to  commit  a  base  and  cowardly 
assassinatioii,  no  matter  howgri>atmay  be  the  advautaget 
to  myself." 

In  spite  of  herself,  the  lady  could  not  help  admiring 
Dick  Turpin's  bold  manner  and  his  sentiments ,  but  just 
then  they  did  not  coincide  with  her  humour,  and  she  did 
not  altogether  despair  of  bending  him  to  her  pvirpose. 

Bat  jost  when  she  was  about  to  speak,  Di«l»  interrupted 
her. 

"  At  present,"  he  said,  "  yon  have  had  all  the  say 
Now  listen  to  me.  For  all  your  threats  I  feel  the  utmost 
contempt ;  and  what  greater  prod  can  I  ^ve  you  that  I 
deapiae  the  danger  I  am  in  than  by  standing  here  oalndy 
Kod  qoietljr  aa  I  now  aa  f* 
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"  But  you  know  your  own  safety  11  as  in  the  adoption  of 
ibis  eonrs«;  if  yon  ventured  to  move,  or  if  I  thought 
yon  had  any  intention  of  escaping,  I  should  ring  the 
beU." 

"  Bing  It  now,  then,"  qaid  Dick.  "  I  am  not  appalled  at 
the  idea  of  fourteen  ofiioers  sitting  in  the  next  room.  I 
have  escaped  them  too  often  to  dread  falling  into  their 
power  now." 

This  coolness— this  «adacity  staggered  (be  lady  com- 
pletely. 

She  was  nt  a  loss  to  understand  the  highwayman's  be- 
haviour. 

Her  calculation  had  been,  that  no  sooner  was  he  made 
•ware  of  the  presence  of  the  police  officers  in  the  rama- 
aon  than  he  would  have  adopted  her  plan  without  hesi- 
taHAou. 

Now  she  saw  him  calm  and  defiant,  and  utterly  d-^ 
pising  the  danger  with  which  she  fjiUy  expected  he  would 
be  overcome. 

In  this  state  of  things  she  scarcely  knew  hew  to  act, 
and  her  irresolution  did  not  escape  Turpin'a  notice. 

She  released  her  hold  upon  the  bell-pun,  out  probably 
this  was  done  unuonscionsly. 

Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  gazed  wonderingly 
and  incredulously  into  the  highwayman's  countenance. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  continued  Dick,  "  that  you  will 
never  coerce  me  into  doingr  a  thing  that  I  absolutely  re- 
fuse. Moreover,  any  attempt  of  this  kind  upon  your  part 
seems  to  me  ridiculous,  and  I  will  tell  you  why." 

The  lady  looked  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Supposing,  in  order  to  secure  my  own  safety,  I  gave 
you  my  promise  that  I  would  do  what  you  required,  what 
guarantee  would  you  have  that  I  should  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise when  I  once  left  here  ?  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  go 
wherever  I  chose,  there  would  then  be  no  compulsion, 
and,  having  an  entire  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  do  you  think 
I  should  commit  it  ?" 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  that  had  certainly  not  oc- 
curred to  the  lady  before. 

The  truth  was  that  she  was  half-frantic,  half-asaddanfld 
by  the  loss  of  a  paper  and  the  discovery  of  a  secmv  so 
inimical  to  her  interests. 

What  that  secret  was  of  course  he  did  iKt  know; 
but  it  most  have  been  something  of  more  that  asual  iin- 
portance,  or  it  would  never  have  produced  so  profound  aK 
impression  upon  her,  or  reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of 
committing  an  assasskiation. 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  Dick.  "  I  can,  in  a  gi-eat  measure, 
comprehend  your  situation.  Tou  sent  for  me  here  to  ren- 
der you  a  service,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  depart  without 
doing  yon  a  much  greater  one  than  you  have  at  present 
asked." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  If  yon  like,  I  will  exjdain,  but  first  of  all  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  see  clearly  and  plainly  that  the  police 
Hffloers  are  of  no  service  to  you  ?" 

"  But  if  I  liked  I  could  have  yon  instantly  captured." 

"You  mean,"  corrected  Dick,  "that  you  could  call  in 
the  o£Scer8  to  make  the  attempt  to  capture  me.  Whether 
they  would  succeed  or  not  is  another  matter ;  but,  putting 
that  aside,  as  I  said  before,  supposing  I  promised  to  do  as 
you  demand,  what  guarantee  have  you  that  I  should  keep 
my  word  ?  The  officers  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  that 
case,  would  they  ?" 

The  lady  was  silent,  and  Dick  repeated  the  question. 

She  was  then  compelled  to  admit  that^hey  were  not. 

"Now  then,"  he  continued,  "if  you  will  follow  all  my 
instructiooa  I  believe  I  can  show  you  the  way  out  of 
your  difficulty." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  lady,  eagerly,  taking  a  step  ttvwards 
him  and  looking  beseechingly  into  his  countenance 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Dick  ;  "  but  it  will  be  neeossary 
for  you  tu  obey  me  implicitly  in  all  things." 

"I  win — I  will,"  said  the  lady,  "fori  am  distracted 
and  maddened  by  my  loss.  I  want  the  counsel  of  some 
clearer  head  and  cooler  brain  than  I  possess.  ^ 
begin  to  think  now  that  calling  in  the  police  officers  ^ 
my  aid  is  not  the  only  mistake  that  I  have  made." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  not ;  and  now  do  yon  ctm- 
8ent  to  follow  out  my  instructions  ?" 

"I  do.  I  will  be  guided  by  wha*-  »oii  ^y,  for  tne 
manner  in  which  you  have  acted  in  thin  uoor  of  extreme 
peril  has  proved  to  me  that  you  are  the  man  to  eoadaot 
■adi  an  uMrpciae  to  a  saccaeaful  termination." 


I     Dick  smiled  and  bowed,  and  then,  peroeiving  that  tha 
lady  was  looking  inquiringly  at  him,  he  saad' 
"  Call  Rupert." 

The  lady  at  once  advanced  towards  the  b«ll-pull  aai 
laid  her  hand  upon  it. 

"  Don't  ring  the  bell, "  said  Dick.  "  Have  yom  forgottes 
yo>ir  instructions  ?" 

"  I  had — believe  me,  indeed,  I  had." 

"I  do  believe  you.  Go  to  the  door  and  call  hia 
la." 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  him?" 

^Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Yes — except  that  you  may  say  he  is  to  '-,ke  hlfl 
instructions  from  me  and  obey  them  instantly  " 

"  I  will--I  will." 

"  Then  call  him  now,  for  there  is  no  time  to  l'^?i.'' 

The  lady  advanced  towards  the  door,  and,  opcuicg  it  a 
little  way,  called  Rupert  and  bade  him  enter. 

Wondering  greatly  what  could  be  the  meani'12;  of  this 
order,  he  obeyed ;  but  his  wonder  considerably  ii '-reased 
when  his  misti  )ss  told  him  that  he  was  to  take  h  a  instruo- 
tioD.s  from  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman. 


CHAPTER  DCCLXX. 

DICK  TCRPIN   GETS   KID  OF  THK  POLICat   OPFirKEI   TH  A 
VERY   ADROIT  UANNEB. 

That  influence  which  a  strong  and  powerful  '"i  J  will 
always  exert  over  a  weaker  one  made  itself  p;-  ^cularij 
apparent  in  the  present  instance. 

The  lady  could  not  help  feeling  that  so  far  as  vigour 
and  acuteness  of  intellect  were  concerned  she  was  far 
inferior  to  the  man  who  stood  before  her, •and  who  had 
shown  himself  totally  unmoved  by  all  her  threats. 

Now  that  she  had  once  resigned  herself  to  following 
out  his  instructions,  their  relative  positions  would  be  en- 
tirely changed. 

After  this,  it  was  not  to  oe  expected  that  she  would  ba 
able  to  reiraiii  her  supremacy.  Henceforth  Dick  Turpin 
would  assume  the  rule — he  would  issue  the  directions, 
and  she  would  obey  them. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  her  that  she  came  across 
hiln  at  this  juncture,  for  had  she  found  some  weak  and 
willing  tool,  it  is  hard  to  say  into  what  crimes,  and 
dangers,  and  difficulties  she  might  have  been  led. 

But  Dick  meant  sincerely,  and  truly,  and  honestly  by 
her,  and  whatever  he  advised  her  to  do  would  be  from 
a  strong  conviction  that  it  would  result  in  her  own 
good. 

That  peculiar  indifference  upon  which  the  man  Bupart 
so  prided  himself  now  entirely  gave  place  to  another 
feeling,  and  that  was  intense  astonishment. 

To  a  considerable  extent  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
his  mistress,  tnougn  ne  knew  not  what  the  business  was 
that  had  brought  them  together,  yet,  from  various  things, 
he  was  able  to  give  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess. 

Dick  Turpin  did  not  allow  him  time  for  his  astonish- 
ment to  subside. 

In  a  short,  sharp  tone,  that  was  calculated  to  command 
immediate  attention,  he  said ; 

"Rupert,  your  mistress  has  placed  herself  under  my 
commands.    Now,  attend  to  my  instructions  I" 

Rupert  bowed. 

"  Then,  in  the  first  place,  I  require  you  to  tell  me  what 
arrangement  you  have  made  with  the  police  officers  in  the 
next  room  ?" 

Rupert  looked  inquiringly  at  his  mistress  before  ha 
answered,  but  as  she  nodded  her  head,  he  replied : 

"  The  arrangement  I  have  made  is  this :  I  was  told  to 
fetch  them  here,  as  they  might  be  wanted  on  a  particular 
service — if  they  oerformed   it,   their  reward    would    be 


WeH  f " 

"  I  suppose  you  understand  what  that  is  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do.  You  mean  if  they  had  captured  ms^ 
the  reward  for  my  apprehension  shared  among  them 
would  have  been  all  they  would  have  wished  for." 

"  Exactly ;  but  of  course  I  did  not  tell  them  that  you 
wei-e  here.  I  merely  said  that  in  the  event  of  their  services 
not  being  required,  they  would  be  presented  by  my  mia- 
trass  with  the  sum  of  five  guineas  each." 

MQb  indeea  I  and  very  ^od  pay  too.    I  suppose  they 
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wei«  quito  wilXng  to  come  %Bji  speud  the  night  upon  saoh 
iwmfl?'* 

"Quite  willing,  especirjly  as  they  wei»  to  have  un- 
llmit«d  ^applies  in  the  shape  of  eating  and  drinking." 

"And  have  you  the  seventh  guineas  in  re*>^«»'="~"  in 
fonr  pocket  ?"  asked  Tjick- 

"  Ho,  I  have  not — my  mistress  has  Bot  given  thotn  tc 
■e  T^." 

"Well,  th*«n;  ask ""iat  for  them,  «nd  go  into  tl>e  next 
loom,  pay  the  officers,  and  tell  thew^  with  as  many  thanks 
•s  yon  like,  that  they  can  return  to  Bow  Street,  and  that 
to-night  their  services  will  not  be  called  into  isijijisitiou 
at  alL" 

Bnpert  looked  startled,  but  his  mistress,  having  deter- 
mined to  place  herself  entirely  under  Dick's  commands, 
said:  ^ 

"  Here  is  the  money — take  it,  pay  them,  anfl  be  sure 
Ikat  yon  dispatch  them.     I  particularly  wish  them  to 

go-" 

"  That's  enough,"  said  Bupert,  as  he  took  the  money 
And  vanished. 

In  a  few  moments  afterwards  there  was  a  considerable 
commotion  in  the  next  room. 

But  it  gradually  subsided  as  the  officers  departed. 

The  lady  sank  down  upon  a  chair  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. 

•'There,"  she  exclaimed,  " now  that  I  have  given  you 
this  proof  of  my  confidence,  now  that  you  again  stand 
in  perfect  safety,  and  are  at  liberty  to  remain  in  this  house 
or  quit  it,  as  you  may  think  proper,  tell  me  by  what 
means  I  am  to  prevent  the  publication  of  my  secret." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  propose  to  consider.  The  nature 
of  the  secret  of  course  you  will  not  disclose  to  me,  nor  do 
I  wish  you  to  do  so;  the  chief  thing  is,  as  I  take  it  from 
yeur  explanatiou,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  paper  that 
has  been  stolen  from  you." 

"  Exactly." 

"  Well,  if  you  obtain  that  paper,  in  what  position  shall 
you  be  placed  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  nobleman  I  men- 
tioned ?" 

"  Certainly — and  as  regards  your  secret.  To*  say  he 
now  holds  you  in  his  power  ?" 

"  Quite — I  am  perfectly  helpless." 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  by  some  means  the  paper  was 
taken  from  him,  how  then — what  would  be  the  extent  of 
his  power  ?" 

The  lady  considered. 

"  He  could  make  known  the  contents  of  the  paper,"  she 
jaid.  at  length. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  he  did,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  you  ?" 

"  Ruinous !" 

"  Indeed  ?  But  supposing  that  it  was  only  an  assertion 
on  his  part — that  he  had  nothing  to  back  up  that  assertion 
with- -that,  in  fact,  the  proof  of  his  statement  was  taken 
from  him — would  he  be  believed  ?" 

The  lady  again  reflected. 

"  He  might,  and  he  might  not." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  would  not  be  believed — he  would  have 
nothing  to  advance  in  corroboration  of  his  statement ; 
yon  could  easily  put  it  down  as  a  calumny — a  slander." 

The  lady  looked  as  though  she  would  have  liked  to 
B«y  that  the  death  of  the  nobleman  would  have  settled 
the  matter  satisfactorily  and  speedily,  but  after  what 
Dick  had  said,  she  shrank  from  doing  so. 

"  Now,"  said  Dick,  "  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I 
will  do,  and  rely  upon  it,  it  will  be  the  very  best  thing 
under  these  peculiar  and  awkward  circumstances." 

"  1  am  all  attention — pray  let  me  hear  it." 

"Well,  then,  in  the  first  place  you  must  tell  me  tlfcB 
name  of  this  nobleman,  where  he  resides,  or  where  I 
Btiall  be  likely  to  meet  with  him." 

"  VVell,  then,  his  name  is  L«rd  Spindelow,  and  "ne  lives 
in  a  large,  white  house,  sitaated  on  tbe  north  side  of 
Fulhani  Green ;  you  cannot  Etistake  it,  because  the  house 
ttands  by  itself,  and  there  is  no  other  answering  to  its 
description.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  high  brkfa 
▼all." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Dick.  "I  beneve  I  kar*  tee 
••ry  bouse  you  mention." 

"Well,  then,  1  have  certain  knowledge  that  he  will  be 
■p;»roM;tuug  bis  own  bome  to-monow  night  a  little  after 


(ten  o'clock.  His  equipage  you  cannot  mistake, — it  is  a 
large  yellow  vehicle,  of  a  very  cumbersome  diMerictioii, 
and  it  is  drawn  by  four  handsome  brown  a&d  white 
horses.  A  coaehman  and  a  footman  will  be  with  him, 
dressed  in  blue  ivery." 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  Dick.  "  With  a  leaa 
particular  direction  than  that  I  would  guarantee  to  find 
him." 

"  And  is  that  aU  you  wish  to  know  ?" 
"  Not  quite ;  you  forget  the  paper.    Describe  to  me  itfl 
appearance." 

"  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  paper  folded  up  into  the  shape  ol 
a  letter — the  seal,  no  doubt,  is  broken." 

"  And  is  there  any  address  upon  it  ?" 

"  No ;  tbe  outer  envelope  has  been  torn  oflf." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  tell  which  is  the  right  paper  when  I 
obtain  it?" 

"  You  must  not  look  at  the  contents !"  said  the  lady, 
hastily.  "You  must  give  me  an  undertaking  to  that 
effect  I  Promise  faithfully  that  you  will  make  no  attempt 
to  become  master  of  my  unhappy  secret  I" 

**  I  swear  solemnly  that  I  will  not!"  said  Dick.  "But 
my  sole  desire  is  to  have  the  means  of  identifying  the 
document." 

"  Then  you  will  find  that  in  one  place  it  has  a  dark, 
reddish-coloured  stain — a  very  peculiar  stain — one  that 
you  cannot  mistake,  though  you  may  recognise  it  better  if 
L  tell  you  that  it  is  the  stain  of  blood." 

"Of  blood?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  is  this  sufficient  ?" 

"  I  <.hink  it  is,  and,  in  a  word,  you  shall  know  my  pur- 
pose. To-morrow  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  will  stop 
his  lordship's  carriage,  and  obtain  the  paper  from  him.  i 
will  also  compel  him  to  take  an  oatu  *o  keep  the  whole 
transaction  a  profound  secret." 

The  lady  shook  her  head  despondinglT. 

"  You  doubt  my  success  ?"  said  Dick.  "  Well,  then,  I 
will  not  enter  into  my  plans  more  fully,  but  on  the  night 
after  next  I  will  be  here  with  the  dooimient  you  want,  and 
I  will  undertake  that  his  lordship  keeps  the  secret." 

The  lady  gazed  at  him  incredulously. 

"  Don't  doubt  me,"  said  Dick.  "  Unless  something  cuts 
short  my  life  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  here  at  the  time 
I  mentioned,  and,  rely  upon  it,  I  shall  fulfil  the  whole  of 
my  engagements  to  the  very  letter." 

"Then  if  you  do,"  said  the  l*dy,  "  your  reward  shall 
indeed  exceed  your  utmost  expectations  I  I  do  not  desire 
his  death,  but  only  my  own  safety.  If  yon  can  seoore 
that,  I  shall  be  perfectly  content." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  do  it.  And  now  let  me  again  ask 
you  whether  you  are  sure  that  you  have  told  me  all  that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  know." 

The  lady  remained  reflecting  for  some  time. 

"  I  believe  I  have  told  you  all,"  she  said.  "  I  can  think 
of  nothing  further." 

"  Then,"  said  Dick,  "  I  can  take  my  leave.  Farewell 
for  a  short  time,  and  during  my  absence  make  your  miad 
as  easy  as  you  can,  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall  fulfil  my 
promise.     Allow  no  doubts  to  enter  your  mind." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  impossible  task  that  you 
have  undertaken." 

"  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that.  Now  call  Eupert.  Let 
him  show  me  the  way  to  my  steed.  I  have  a  long  ride 
before  me,  and  a  particular  appointment  at  daybreak, 
which  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  keep,  for  the  night  is  already 
far  advanced." 

The  lady  rang  the  bell,  and  Rupert  entered- 

"  Take  me  to  the  stable,"  said  Dick.  "  It  is  time  for 
me  to  be  gone." 

Bupert  did  not  say  a  word,  but,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
obeyed. 

Dick  tumeC  k)  bid  the  lady  once  more  farewell,  and 
then  followed  hlio. 

When  they  reached  the  open  air,  Dick  linked  his  arin 
familiarly  is  that  of  Kupert. 

"  I  don't  think  you  told  me  what  share  you  reserved  for 
yauTjelf  to-night  for  your  trouble  Did  you  nay  the 
of&c<«r8  all  round  ?" 

"I  did." 

"  Thee  }ou  bad  nothing  left  for  yourself  ?" 

"  Vo.  But  I  suppose,  as  this  is  secret  service,  I  shall 
oe  well  paid." 

"  Tea,  you  are  quite  right — for  instanoe,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  a  question  with  just  ten  words  ia  iC  and  if  yo« 
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Miswer  me  faithfully  and  truly,  yon  shaU  hay«  ten  goineas 
for  your  trouble." 
Bupert  held  out  his  hand  instantly. 


OHAPTE3  DCCLXXl. 

DICK    TVKtiM     HAS    AN    AMDSING  ADVCNTITSB  VrTTV    "UK 
OXFORD  MAH.  COACH 


"  Thb  question  I  am  going  to  ask,"  said  Dick,  "  is  tins : 
Are  you  sure  that  no  police  officers  are  lurking  about  ?" 

"Not  to  ray  knowledge,"  said  Eupett,  honestly.  "1 
told  them  to  go,  but  whether  tbuy  thoiigli;,  rii  to  dv  *<>  Is 
more  than  I  can  exa(;tly  say." 

"  But  what  is  your  impression  ?" 

"  Why,  that  they  have  gone." 

"  You  didn't  give  them  any  rea.s(U)  to  suppose  ttifci.  I 
was  in  the  house,  did  you  ?'" 

"  Oh,  no !  I  never  breathed  a  word  upon  the  subject ! 
It  was  against  the  express  orders  that  I  had  received." 

"  Then  they  would  have  no  motive  for  lurking  aa-ound, 
would  they.'" 

ifone  that  I  can  think  of — besides,  I  let  them  out  at 
the  front  entrance,  and  you  will  ride  away  from  the 
back." 

"  You  think  I  shall  be  safe,  then  ?" 

"  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  it.  But  I  'seill  tell  yon  what  I 
will  do,  if  you  like,  in  order  to  earn  the  ten  guineas." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Why,  before  you  start,  I  will  throw  your  cloak  over 
my  shoulders,  and  ride  out  a  little  way.  If  I  am  not  mo- 
lested, you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  safe 
for  you  to  ride  out  also." 

"  It  will.  That's  a  good  thought  of  yours,  and  I  shall 
pay  you  the  ten  guineas  willingly  for  such  a  piece  of 
work." 

Rupert  Was,  of  course,  weU  enough  content  with  this 
arrangement,  or  he  would  not  have  proposed  it. 

He  went  to  the  stable,  and  proc^^eded  to  saddle  Black 
Bess  himself,  as  the  groom  was  nowtiere  about. 

"  I  will  do  that,"  said  Dick.  "  You  saddle  the  other 
horse.  1  question  whether  Black  Bess  would  permit  you 
to  seat  yourself  upon  her  back." 

"  Very  well." 

Bupert  saddled  the  horse  he  had  brought  in  a  little  time 
before,  and  having  obtained  Turpin's  cloak,  he  muffled  it 
around  him,  and  rode  out. 

Dick  watched  the  result  of  this  experiment  with  much 
anxiety. 

But  all  remained  perfectly  still,  so,  with  a  feeling  of 
great  security  about  his  heart,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  rode  out  also. 

The  police  officers  were  certainly  not  watching  for  him, 
for  they  made  no  demonstration. 

At  a  little  distance  oft  Dick  overtook  Rupert,  who  re- 
turned him  his  cloak,  and  Dick  placed  the  ten  guineas  in 
his  hand  in  exchange. 

"Good  night!"  he  said.  "Be  on  the  watch  for  me  the 
night  alter  nest." 

"  At  what  time  ?" 

"  1  cannot  tell  at  what  time,  but  certainly  between  mid- 
night and  daybreak." 

"  Very  good     1  will  be  here,  depend  upon  it !" 

Dick  trotted  off,  and  was  quickly  on  his  way  ',<tck  to 
Ealing. 

He  was  at  no  loss  for  materials  for  thought,  for  aU  that 
had  taken  place  deserved  serious  consideration. 

He  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by 
the  rumbling  of  wheels  and  the  sharp  clatter  oi  hoi^ses' 
teet. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  approaching  him  a  large  Tehicle 
leith  flashing  lights,  which  at  a  second  glance  he  recoj;-- 
nised  as  tne  Oxford  coao*"'- 

"  The  mail  is  late  to-night,"  he  muttered,  "  Wha^  c^tn 
have  happened  to  it?  I've  a  good  mind  to  make  ii  I&ter 
Mill!" 

This  thought  no  sooner  occurred  to  him  than  he 
resolved  to  act  upon  it. 

He  believed  he  had  yet  time  to  carry  out  this  little  trit 
of  business  bef<vs  daybreak,  and  although  the  peril  of 
stopping  the  mail-coach  single-handed  was  very  great,  yet 
fce  amount  of  booty  he  would  obtain  vrould  be  pivpor- 
tionately  large. 

AlBBOSt  without  considering  what  preoiaa  eowrae  he 


should  ikdopt,  be  stopped  Black  Besa,  and  drew  ma  • 
pistoL 

'*It  is  very  close  to  London,"  he  said.  "HI  warrant 
the  passengers  are  all  congratulating  themselves  ujwn 
having  cade  the  journey  in  safety.  Aha !  It  "fill  be  a  good 

jokn  :•• 

Uow  to  bring  the  coach  to  a  standstill  was  the  first 
question,  and  Dick  soon  made  up  his  mind  as  vo  tbs 
course  he  would  pursue  in  this  instance. 

When  the  vehii-,lo  was  near  enough,  he  raised  the  pistol 
in  his  left  hand  and  fired. 

The  report  wscs  loud,  and  came  with  startling  sudden- 
1  ness  npi)n  the  pi-evious  silence. 

'•  llnid !"  said  Dick.  "  Pull  up,  coachman,  or  as  sure  aa 
you  are  there  the  next  bullet  will  tiud  a  way  into  your 
brain !" 

The  horses  reared  and  pranced,  for  they  were  terrified 
by  the  tliusli  of  the  pistol  before  their  eyes,  and  the  coach- 
man, giving  a  great  start,  checked  the  reins,  and  the 
horses  stopped  at  once,  trembling  with  fear. 

The  fact  was,  the  coachman,  believing  that  all  danger 
was  past,  had  dropped  off  into  a  kind  of  dozy  slumber. 

In  this  condition  he  could  drive  well  enough,  for  the 
horses  all  knew  every  inch  of  the  road,  and  but  little 
more  was  required  on  the  coachman's  pai-t  than  to  hold  tha 
reius. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  cut  short  his  slumbers  very 
suddenly,  and,  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  hA 
found  he  wa.s  pulling  the  reins  with  all  his  might. 

Dick  was  very  rapid  with  ail  his  motions. 

"  Tom,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  though  he  was 
addressing  some  one  who  was  with  him,  "  if  Ihat  coach- 
man moves  hand  or  foot  bring  him  down  with  a  bullet ;  I 
won't  be  bothered  by  him  1" 

Then,  trotting  up  to  the  coach,  he  cried  out : 

"  You,  Claude,  cover  the  guard  well  with  your  carbine, 
and  don't  hesitate  to  shoot  him  if  you  see  occasion." 

The  name  "Claude"  of  course  sugtjested  that  of 
"  Duval,"  and  it  put  the  guard  into  sucn  a  state  of  panic 
to  think  that  the  celebrated  highwayman  was  ainung  at 
him  with  a  carbine  that  he  made  the  most  ridiculous 
efforts  to  squeeze  himself  out  of  sight  into  the  little  box 
in  which  he  sat  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle. 

Then  Dick,  making  his  way  to  the  door  ot  me  coach, 
took  off  his  hat  and  held  it  out  at  arm's  length. 

No  socner  was  the  brim  of  his  hat  caught  sight  of  by 
the  people  inside  the  coach  than  some  one,  making  sura 
that  the  highwayman's  head  must  be  in  it,  banged  away 
with  a  pistol. 

The  bullet  tore  a  great  hole  in  the  felt,  but  did  na 
other  damage  whatever.  i 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  a  voice.  "I  had  him  then — ^I  had 
him  !     He's  dead  for  a  thousand  pounds !" 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  looking  in,  "  you  are  wrong !" 

"Murder  !"  cried  the  man  who  had  fired.  "Murder — 
nturder  !  Sa  ve  me,  good  people  all !  1  tried  to  detend 
you,  and  now,  if  you  don't  stick  by  me,  J  shall  be 
murdered !" 

He  slipped  down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  coach,  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  beneath  the  voluminous 
garments  of  an  elderly  female  with  a  very  severe  look  on 
her  countenance. 

A  shriek  and  a  commotion  was  the  result. 

"  Quick  !"  said  Dick ;  "  I'm  in  a  great  hurry  to-night, 
and  if  you'll  just  contribute  something  all  round  I  will 
let  you  off  easy.  If  you  refuse,  why,  I  shall  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  all  you  have  !" 

"  It's  Dick  Turpin,"  said  some  one  inside — "  I  know 
it's  Dick  Turpin,  so  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  spare 
him  something  all  round,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  n'o 
further  damage." 

"  You  are  quite  right.,"  said  Dick,  "  and  I  will  give  you 

my  word   that   for  once  in  a  way  I  will  rely  upon  you* 

I  generosity.     jj.e.    '"  my  hat ;  it  has  a  hole  in  it,  but  nevef 

I  mind  that.     Put  what  you  *ike  in  it,  and  give  it  back  to 

me.     V    will   trouble   you  for  no      tk  than  v»;^  like  ta 

give.' 

The  hat  was  passed  round,  but  a  very  anisD  unount  wafl 
placed  in  it. 

"I»  this  all?"  said  Dick,  when  it  was  returned  t« 
him. 

"  Yes,  all,  and  pretty  well  too  I" 

-'  I  don't  think  so.  But,  howevar,  I  ga^a  my  word,  M&4 
I  will  keep  to  it  {  hot  I'm  sadly  afraid  otf    ae  thing.*'" 
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"  Whst'e  that  f"  asked  everybody  In  a  breath, 

'*  Why,  that  you  will  be  rather  late  before  you 
at  your  destination — that's  all.    Good  night!" 

And  Dick  vanished. 

**  The  jMitrv  wretches  !"  he  said.  "  They  don't  aeeerre 
to  be  treated  mth  consideration!  However,  they  will 
wish  before  long  that  they  had  been  a  little  irore  gene- 
•jus !" 

As  be  spoKo  he  stooped  down,  and,  without  an^  0B«  ob- 
serving what  he  was  about,  he  quickly  and  quietW  '^row 
the  linch-pin  out  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels. 

"  Now,  coachman,"  he  said,  "  you  can  drive  on  to 
Londoi^  as  fast  as  you  like — such  m  coach  as  your*  is  not 
worth  stopping !" 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  about  that,"  was  the  answer,  as  the 
coachman  gave  his  horses  a  smart  cut  with  the  whip. 
"  Wait  till  I  get  to  London,  and  if  you  don't  have  the 
officers  after  you  pretty  quick,  it  will  be  a  very  odd  thing 
to  me !    Aha !     I  will Oh,  murder  I" 

The  ooachman  Uttle  dreamt  of  the  sudden  downfall 
that  awaited  him. 

He  whipped  his  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  coach  performed  several  revolutions  in  perfect 
safety. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  wheel  that  Dick  had  tampered 
with  went  rolling  away,  and  down  came  the  whole  equi- 
page with  a'tremendous  crash. 

"  Serves  you  right,"  said  Dick,  as  he  stood  gazing  after 
it — "servee  you  right!  There  goes  the  wheeL  by 
Jove  I" 

There  was  rather  a  steep  hiU  close  to  the  place  where 
the  accident  happened,  and  away  the  wheel  went  rolling 
down  it,  swaying  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
but  yet  going  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

Then  the  oaths,  and  shouts,  and  screams  made  up  a 
ohorus  that  was  truly  deatening. 

The  spectacle  of  a  coach  lying  on  its  side  was  a  very 
ludicrous  one,  and  Dick  laughed  heartily. 

The  horses  were  plunging  about  in  a  furious  manner, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  coach  itself  tell  broadside 
across  the  road,  so  as  almost  to  block  it  up. 

A  sonnd  in  the  rear  caused  Dick  to  look  behind  him. 
And  well  it  was  for  bim  that  he  did  so. 

He  caught  sight  of  a  body  of  mounted  poUoe  oflB(y\8, 
•who  instantly  set  up  a  shout. 

They  had  been  endeavouring  to  approach  him  imper- 
ceived. 

But  when  they  found  out  that  they  were  seen,  they 
cried: 

"  Quick — quick !  Down  with  him  if  you  can !  He  sees 
lis  now !    Quick — quick  !" 

To  ride  along  the  road  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
D£Qcers  were  coming  was  of  course  an  impossibility. 

Then  on  each  side  of  the  highway  a  very  tall  hedgerow 
bad  been  planted — so  tall,  that  Dick  hesitated  to  allow 
JBlack  Bess  the  opportunity  of  attempUng  to  leap  it. 

In  front  there  was  the  siage-coach  lying  in  a  huge  mass, 
Vrith  the  four  horses  plunging,  and  kicking,  and  rolUng 
tkbout  in  every  direction. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  officers  thougnt  they 
liad  got  the  highwayman  tolerably  secure,  and  so  they 
{)ushed  forward  as  fast  as  their  horses  would  carry  them. 

They  were  already  within  pistol  range,  but  Dick 
f  peedily  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should 
jjursue. 

"il'orward,  Bess — forward  !"  he  cried.  "Over  it,  Iftss! 
Kow !     Hurrah  1" 

Black  Bess  obeyed  him  gallantly,  for  ahe  ^loped 
iwiftly  along  the  road  until  she  reached  the  stage-coaf-U, 
t  len,  giving  a  marvellous  spring,  she  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  came  down  safely  on  the  other  side. 

The  i)eople  in  the  interior  of  the  coach,  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  scrambling  out  of  the  window,  now 
fittered  doleful  shrieks,  for  they  were  afraid  of  tMiing 
taught  by  the  hoofs  of  Black  Bess. 

The  officers,  leeing  this  astonishing  leap  aud  hesitating 
|<>  take  it  themselves,  at  once  brought  their  pistols  to  a 
lovel  and  fired  -  a  Tollev,  which  terrified  the  passeneers 
•till  mom. 

The  sboutin^  %nd  scrambling  increased  in  vehemence, 
•ad  suo^")  a  Babel  of  sounds  ha/  surely  never  btion  heard 
H>  that  hignway  before. 

Dick  knew  he  was  toleri«L»ly  safe  as  soon  as  h^  had 
loadMd  the  other  side  of  the  co»ok 


Accordingly  he  pulled  np,  and,  wheeling  nud^  w.T«t) 
his  hat  derisively  at  his  foes. 

But  he  perceived  by  the  look  of  the  sky  that  morning 
was  approaching,  and  he  remembered  the  particular  pro 
mise  he  had  made  to  return  before  daybreak. 

Therefore,  replacing  his  hat,  he  agaiu  gamed  Black 
Bess's  head  towards  London,  and,  giving  nor  the  impulsa 
forward,  swe^t  down  the  hill  at  a  furious  rate. 

Beaching  tifca  bottom,  he  observed  a  place  where  tho 
hedg»»  was  of  no  great  height,  so  he  stopped  and  jumpt^d 
over  it. 

AcKws  tlie  meadow,  then,  Black  Besr*  stretched  in 
gallant  style,  her  bounds  resembling  those  of  a  grey- 
hound. 

The  speed  was  tremendous,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  scene  of  this  laat  adventure  was  left 
behind. 

Just  as  a  faint,  dull,  leaden-coloured  light  was  begiiw 
ning  to  creep  over  all  things,  Dick  Turpin  trotted  slowly 
up  the  lane  leading  to  the  Three  Spiders. 


CHAPTER  DCCLXXIl, 

SIXTSEX-STRING  JACK   HAS  A   RARE  ADVENTURE    WITH  AN 
OLD   FARMER  ON  THB  NORTH   ROAD. 

While  Dick  Turpin  was  engaged  in  the  manner  w© 
have  just  been  describing,  his  three  companions  were 
also  occupied  with  some  dangerous  and  peculiar  adven- 
tures. 

In  their  eTpedition  we  can  only  follow  them  singly, 
and  we  think  that  Sixteen-String  Jack  is  fairly  entitled 
to  priority  of  consideration. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  the  first  excur- 
sion he  had  had  upon  the  highway  by  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Remaining  cooped  up  in  the  inn  so  long  as  he  had  done 
was  quite  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  and  therefore  he 
hailed  this  expedition  with  delight. 

He  chose  the  northerly  direction,  and  at  first  did  no- 
thing hut  allow  his  horse  to  gallop  along  the  highway  at 
'all  spo.ed. 

The  exercise  was  most  delightful  and  inapiritiug  to 
him. 

Oiw«i  a^ia  he  felt  the  life-blood  grow  warm  in  his 
veins. 

"  I  shall  look  for  some  more  than  usually  good  adven- 
ture to-night,"  he  said — "something  that  will  amuse  m» 
and  clear  my  mind  of  all  the  heaviness  that  encumbers 
it." 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  not  wishing  to 
distress  his  horse  any  more  than  he  could  help,  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  slackened  his  speed  and  oegan  to  look  iround 
him. 

He  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  inn,  xad 
therefore  he  did  not  fear  to  engage  in  an  adventure. 

But  the  high-road  on  that  night  appeared  to  be  un- 
usually deserted,  and  at  a  gentle  trot  he  rode  for  some 
considerable  distance  without  perceiving  anyone. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  taint  sound  like  that  produced  by 
a  horse's  feet  reached  Lis  ears,  and  he  listened  attentively. 

lie  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Some  one  was  journeyiug  along  before  him  at  a  very 
shambling,  jog-trot  sort  of  pace. 

"  That's  a  farmer  or  a  grazier  on  a  good,  stout  cob,  I'll 
be  bound  1"  said  Jack,  after  listening  to  the  sound.  "  If  so, 
I  shall  be  all  right,  I'll  warrant !" 

H9  quickened  his  pace  slightly,  and  very  soon  the 
{>ound  he  had  heard  became  more  and  more  audible. 

Jhen  through  the  darkness  he  perceived  the  black 
figi.ra  of  a  man  seated  upon  a  small  but  strong-looking 
boree. 

Hearing  Jack  approach  he  looked  round  apprehensively, 
for  in  those  days  all  meetings  or  encounters  on  the  high- 
way were  shunned — they  generally  ended  in  a  disastrous 
manner. 

But  Sixtaen-String  Jack  put  on  a  pacific  demeanour. 

Stratagem,  be  felt,  was  more  likely  to  succeed  in  ttua 
case  than  force,  for  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  being 
either  farmer  or  grazier,  the  stout  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  much  about  the  countzy,  and  tnerefore  Ue 
would  be  careful  to  secrete  his  money. 

In  a  few  moments,  Jack  managed  to  Mf  himiwJf  abreail 
with  the  traveller. 
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He  took  o£F  his  hut  and  bowed,  and  then,  is  a  gentle, 
pt;r.->iiasive  voice,  said : 

"  Good  evening,  sir  I  I  see  you  are  jonameying  Bay  '^f*j, 
and,  tx)  be  frank,  1  should  be  very  glad  of  your  "ooie^." 

'fbe  stout  man  made  no  reply,  but  looked  fe^  -^  '.'^asly 
aud  inquisitively  at  Jack. 

The  highwayman  continued : 

"  I  think  Jt  so  much  better  and  safer  for  tTfo  (o  ride 
along  the  highway  than  one,  especially  in  these  times, 
when  Dick  Turpin  and  his  band  are  so  much  abroad  at 
night." 

"  Then  yovi  are  frightened  of  these  highwaymen,  are 
you,  sir  ?"  said  the  stout  man. 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I'm  frigbtenea,"  re- 
turned Sixteen-String  Jack,  ''but  I  don't  like  them,  and 
that's  the  truth.  When  it  comes  to  the  parting  either 
with  your  money  or  your  life,  you  prefer  saving  tne  last 
and  delivering  up  the  first." 

"  Yes,  that's  right  enough,"  said  the  stout  man,  "but  I 
don't  allow  thers  to  trouble  me  not  a  bit — I  should  think 
aot  indeed !" 

•'  Then,"  s&id  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "you  must  be  one 
of  those  who  can  manage  to  travel  about  the  country 
without  much  money." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  it;  but  if  a  highwayman  was  to 
ride  up  to  me  to-night  I  should  take  it  very  coolly,  I  pro- 
mise you." 

"  I'ben  you  are  a  bold  man." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am,  perhaps  I  am  not ;  but  any  way, 
1  should  say  that  I  had  no  money  to  surrender — at  least, 
noiw  worth  talking  about,  and  I  should  tell  them  they 
could  search  my  pockets  if  they  liked,  and  if  they  found 
more  than  two  or  three  shillings  I  would  eat  my 
head." 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you 
that  it  would  very  seriously  disturb  and  put  me  about  if 
I  met  with  a  highwayman,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  so  unfortunate." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  aud  that  was  why  I  wished  to  avail  myself  of 
your  company  if  you  would  not  mind,  for  on  this  prr*sent 
oi'casion  I  have  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  hundred  as.d 
fifty  pounds." 

"  That's  a  dangerous  thing  to  tell  amy  stranger  on  tse 
hieliwav."  t;aid  the  stout  man. 

"  Well,  so  H  would  be,  I  grant,  but  then,  I  know  yon  are 
not  a  highwayman — yon  look  to  me  like  a  farmer." 

"  Well,  yes,  that's  partly  my  profession — I  may  say  that 
I  am  hall  a  farmer,  half  a  grazner.  I  combine  the  two, 
you  see." 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  you  being  an  honest  man,  I 
didn't  mind  telllug  you  this.  I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  it  makes  me  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  does." 

"  1  can  assure  you  it  does,  because,  although  this  money 
is  all  1  possess,  and  if  I  lost  it  I  should  be  utterly  ruined, 

fet  should  a  highwayman  present  his  pistol  to  my  breast 
should  prefer  saving  my  life  to  my  money.'' 

"  And  it  you  threw  away  your  life,"  said  me  farmer, 
"you  would  not  save  your  money  then." 

"  No,  truly,  and  that's  why  I  may  say  I  have  been  in  a 
perpetual  tremble  ever  since  1  started  from  London, 
though  I  have  come  all  this  way  in  safety." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  a  matter  of  fifty  miles  further  to  a 
place  called  Dubbleton,  if  that  lies  in  your  way." 

"  Tee,  I  shall  go  past  it,  and  if  you  will  only  permit 
mc  to  ride  so  far  in  your  company  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very 
great  favour." 

"  Oh !  you're  welcome — you're  welcome." 

"Many  thanks,  for  I  think  a  single  highwayman  would 
hesitate  to  attack  us  if  we  were  b«th  ridins  toge- 
ther." 

"Tea — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  same,  and  what's 
more,  I  am  not  a&aid  o^  them  in  the  least — they  can  do 
Jheir  worst"  ^ 

^  Bat  yo«  are  in  a  very  different  position  to  aayseK," 
eaid  Jack — "you  have  nothing  to  lose." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  have — perhaps  1  haven't,"  wa*  tbs 
reply.    "  But  I'll  tell  you  what." 

"What?" 

"Why,  I  have  not  quenched  my  thirst  since  I  left 

Xiondon,  and  now  I  am  nncommonlT  dry.      There  is  a 

•4u>iue  jnst  round  the  bend  in  the  road  yonder 

'wayi  make  a  point  of  calling     The  landlovd 


Is  quite  a  decent  feUow,  and  a  friend  of  mine.     Ftwliapa 
you  would  like  to  come  in  */v\ »" 

"Oh  I  certainlj,  certainly, "  said  Jack.  "  I  am  very  dry 
indeed,  and  my  horse  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  mouthful 
of  hay  and  water,  though  I  suf^ose  yon  are  not  going  to 
stay  very  long  ?" 

"  No — A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  the 
most."  1 

"Thais  aU  vight  then,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
anxious  to  §S&  >o  the  end  of  my  journey — in  fact  th* 
sooner  I  do  tke  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  Well,  then,  there's  the  public-house,"  said  the  farmer 
— "  The  Soms.  and  yonder  is  the  sign." 

He  pointed  while  he  spoke  to  an  old-fashioned-looking 
public-house  a  few  paces  .'arther  off  down  the  road. 

Jack  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  entering  it  with 
MS  companion. 

But  to  refuse  would,  he  knew,  provoke  immediate  sus- 
picion, and  if  he  entered  he  might  be  recognised  by  some- 
one there. 

This  last,  however,  he  looked  upon  as  a  remote  contin- 
gency, and  suffei'ed  it  to  trouble  him  but  little. 

Upon  pulling  up  in  front  of  the  inn,  the  ostler  came 
forward  to  take  charge  of  the  horses. 

Jack  slipped  lightly  from  the  saddle. 

But  with  the  farmer,  dismounting  was  a  very  difficult 
process,  and  only  accomplished  after  many  grunts  and 
groans. 

At  last  he  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  and  then 
walked,  or  rather  waddled,  to  the  inn  door. 

Jack  could  not  help  gazing  at  him,  his  mode  of  walking 
was  so  peculiar — but  he  attributed  it  to  his  obesity. 

It  rather  seemed,  however,  as  though  the  farmer  hud 
sa*  in  the  saddle  so  long  as  to  have  lost  all  use  and  feeling 
in  his  feet. 

FortTisately  the  distance  he  had  to  walk  was  not  very 
great,  and  he  seated  himself  with  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  a 
bench  that  was  drawn  up  near  the  fire. 

The  piece  of  furniture  creaked  beneath  his  weight,  bat 
dW  aot  ^ive  way. 

.)«cA  glanced  around  him,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
that  no  other  customers  were  present  besides  them- 
selves. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  tables  were  littered  over 
with  jugs  and  pipes,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  people  had 
been  sitting  there  very  lately. 

But  the  fact  was,  it  was  past  the  usual  hour  for  the 
country  people  to  assemble,  and  the  house  was  only  kept 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  such  chance  travellers  who 
might  happen  to  call  in  while  passing. 

Some  home-brewed  ale  was  called  for,  and  the  fanner 
and  Jack  sat  down  opposite  each  other  near  the  fire  and 
talked  like  old  friends. 

But  the  discourse  -ran  chiefly  upon  highwaymen. 

"Why,  bless  your  life,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  have  been 
stopped  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  I  have  never  had 
my  money  taken  from  me  !" 

"  But  perhaps  you  never  had  any  for  them  to  take," 
said  Jack,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  yes — I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  I  manage  it : 
on  all  occasions  when  I  have  been  stopped  I  have  had 
some  hundreds  with  me,  but  so  cleverly  hidden  that  the 
highwaymen  have  never  found  it." 

"  Indeed?"  said  Jack,  growing  much  interested — "and 
where  might  that  be  ?" 

"  Why,  I  always  put  the  money  in  my  boots — they  are 
large,  and  no  one  eyer  thinks  of  looking  for  cash  in  such 
a  carious  place,  and  that,  I  can  assure  you,  is  the  sole 
reason  why  I  have  escaped  in  safety  so  far." 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?"  said  Jack — "  how  very  strange  !  You 
wiU  scarcely  believe  me,  however,  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  seven  htmdred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  I  have  all 
in  bank-notes,  v.^  actually  hidden  in  the  very  place  you 
mention." 

"  In  your  boots  ?" 
'Yes — in  ray  boots." 

*  How  strange !" 

u  It'ft  a  fact,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  fal™®^  looked  rattier  inereduloua,  and  mnch  di»- 
ftppointied. 

"1  didn't  t^^°^  anyone  had  laid  hotd  ei  that  loea 

except  myself,"  ^®  ^^^-       ^     . .  ,    .    .       . .»         »._  t 
"  well,  I  have  adopted  it,"  said  Jaok,    and  U  you  ami>} 

will  puH  off  my  \k°^  *"^  P'"*'''®  '**" 


HE    KNXGH-    OV       Hi     :•;•^ul>. 
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CHAPTEB   DOCLXillL 
euTESa-mtna  jack  sajsbs  thb  <»j>  fabjobb  op  his 

XnxOOtaOBXAMLX  tUDOrO  boots,  but  is  OKFOBrmiATSLT 
DBFSITSD  OF  HIS  UOBSX  BT  THB  FOUCB  OFFICBSfi. 

Jack  atooped  down,  u  thongh  he  fully  iatonded  to  pull 
off  his  booU  and  oonyinod  the  fanner  that  he  spoke  the 
truth. 

Bnt  before  venturing  to  do  so  he  glanced  behind  him, 
aad  very  fortunately  a  itrangM-  oaioe  into  the  zoom  and 
nt  down. 

Jack  put  bia  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose. 

**  Hu^  r  be  said—"  we  dont  know  who  that  may  be 
Ton  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it  now,  bat  it's  a  fact, 
I  assure  you." 

It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  fanner'B  oisappoint- 
neat,  however. 

It  was  quHe  evident  that  o(»oeaIi&g  his  money  f&  tii/' 

X*.  Ulu—ite.AOK  Baaa. 
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boots  was  quite  an  original  idea  with  hi^i,  and  bf>  w** 
v«xed  to  find  that  anyone  else  had  thought  of  the  Maine 
thing. 

That  such  actually  was  the  case  he  could  now  no  longci 
doubt ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not  care  half 
so  much  about  Jack's  society  as  he  had  done. 

The  man  who  had  arrived  called  for  some  ale  aod  sat 
down  peaceably  enough. 

But  Jack  did  not  continue  the  conversation,  Eor  w^^a 
the  fanner  inclined  to  do  so;  and  at  length,  havn:;g 
finished  his  jug,  be  ruae. 

"  Come,"  he  said — "  it's  time  we  started  on  again." 

"Quite  time,"  said  Jack,  prep>aring  to  follow  him. 

While  doing  so  £e  watched  the  old  farmer  >ntb  a 
critical  eye. 

He  observed  that  he  walked  with  as  much  difScnUjr 
as  ever,  his  feet  being  placed  very  slowly  and  geniiy  sptx 
the  gT'TVid, 

Pbice  One  Halfpenny. 
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•He  has  money  iii  his  boota,"  Jack  mentally  remarked- 
"  I  feel  Bare  of  it,  by  the  way  he  Iraads.  What  a  joke  • 
I  will  kave  it,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  highwayman  !" 

Little  dreaming  of  the  danger  he  was  iti,  or  that  he 
had  disclosed  his  secret  to  one  froni  whom  lie  ought  to 
have  guarded  it  most  zealously,  the  farmer  waddied  out 
to  the  front  of  the  Ion,  and  with  very  grsat  trouble 
managed  to  seat  himself  on  the  back  of  his  cob 

At  last  the  mounting  process  was  completed  a^d  Jack 
nimbly  and  lightly  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

"Ah  I"  said  the  farmer,  with  a  sigh  of  env,,  "  i  wish 
I  could  do  *hat?  Why,  you  are  as  spry  as  6  harle- 
quin !" 

"I  don't  curry  quitb  so  much  flesh  as  yoti  do,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  then,  you  know,  I  am  a  young 
man,  and  have  to  work  hard  for  my  living." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  the  farirer,  as  they 
rode  away,  "  how  very  strange  it  is  that  you  should  have 
thought  of  hiding  your  money  in  your  boots." 

"  Well,  it  is  singular,  but  before  I  started  I  wondered 
vhere  I  could  put  my  bank-notes  for  safety,  and  while  I 
was  wondering,  in  came  the  waiter,  bringing  in  ray 
boots.  I  was  putting  them  on,  when  I  thought  how 
very  easily  I  could  fold  up  my  notes  and  stuS  them  in  so 
tl'.at  they  would  Iw  secure;  and  no  sooner  did  the  idea 
Btriko  lue  than  1  carried  it  into  effect." 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  that's  my  eecret,  and  when 
i  have  been  searched  by  the  highwaymen,  they  have 
found  nothing  in  my  pockets,  but  of  course  they  never 
thought  of  pulling  off  my  boots  to  find  whether  I  had 
any  money  there  or  not." 

"No,  I  should  think  not!  The  highwaymen  wouiU  be 
cleverer  fellows  than  1  take  them  to  be  if  they  shcold 
think  of  such  a  thing !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  causa  for 
alarm.  If  we  are  stopped  you  niust  treat  the  matter  in- 
differontly,  and  say  you  have  no  money ;  they  will  ask 
to  search  you,  and  you  must  submit  without  dread.  They 
will  then  ride  off,  and  your  wealth  will  be  secure." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  it  will !"  said  Jack. 

In  such-like  conversation  as  this  the  time  was  whiled 
away  as  they  journeyed  onward. 

Jack  was  only  looking  for  some  favourable  spot  in 
order  to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 

At  last,  coming  to  a  very  dark  and  lonely  place  in  the 
road,  he  said : 

"Well,  I  should  think,  if  there  are  any  highwaymen 
about,  they  will  attack  us  somewhere  here.  1  don't  half 
like  riding  through  such  a  dark  shadow." 

"No;  it  is  the  most  unpleasant  bit  of  road  there  is, 
and  it  was  here  I  was  stopped  on  both  occasions." 

"Well  then,"  said  Jacl^  "judging  from  that,  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  are  stopped  here  again." 

"  No,  nor  I.    But  I  am  indifferent  about  it." 

Jack  laughed  to  himself,  and  felt  carefully  for  his 
pistol. 

The  farmer  did  not  observe  what  ho  was  about,  so 
the  highwayman  was  able  to  grasp  his  weapon  se- 
curely. 

When  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  road,  Jack  turned 
round,  and  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  the 
farmer's  check. 

it  sunk  deeply  into  the  soft  fat. 

"Do  you  feel  that?"  said  Jack,  in  short,  sharp,  sudden 
tones,  very  different  to  those  in  which  he  had  previously 
t-poken. 

"  Tes,  I  feel  it  plain  enough — what  is  it  ?" 

"A  pistol!"  replied  Jack.  "And  if  you  offer  to  call 
out,  or  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  if  you  don't  pull  your 
horse  up  at  this  moment,  I  will  fire ;  and  the  piiito!  is  so 
well  loaded  t-iat  I  know  it  will  carry  the  top  of  your  head 
c& !" 

The  farmer  was  completely  paralysed  with  fright. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  this  dreadful  threat,  he  pulled  up 
his  horse,  and  sat  trembling  and  shaking  like  a  huge  lump 
of  jelly,  and  quite  unable  to  speak. 

Jack  nimbly  dismounted  from  hie  steed. 

"  Now,  then,  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "  \  am  going  to  find 
out  what  you  have  got  in  your  boots." 

"Murder!" 

"  If  you  say  ^at  again  I  will  fire,  and  your  li£»  will  to 
at  aa  end !" 

The  farmer  groaned  dismally. 

**I  told  yoQ,"  said  Jack,  "  *inA  1  thought  you  would 


very  Ukely  be  stopped  here  for  the  third  time,  and  80  Jtn 
are.    Now,  then,  off  with  your  boot !" 

The  farmer  made  a  faint  resistance,  but  very  faint,  for 
he  was  overawed  by  Jack's  pistol. 

■Some  violent  tugging  was  required  to  pull  off  ths  fexsge 
riding-boot  that  he  wore. 

But  at  last  Jack  fairly  succeeded. 

"Now  for  the  prize!"  he  said,  and  while  he  spoke  he 
f  tarp.od  the  bnot  sole  uppermost,  and  gave  it  a  good  shak- 

Quite  a  enower  of  gold  was  tnen  poured  forth,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  farmer  had  actually  placed  as  manj 
guineas  as  he  could  at  the  bottom  of  his  boots,  and  then 
filled  some  little  bags  that  he  had  made  in  the  lining. 

He  groaned  when  he  heard  his  money  fall  with  metaDic 
chink  on  to  the  highway. 

"Now  for  the  other  boot  I"  said  Jack.  "It's  very  odd 
to  me  if  that  hasn't  got  the  most  in  it.  Take  care  !  You'd 
better  not  trv  any  fun,  or  else  I'll  shoot  you  first  and  pull 
your  boot  off  afterwards !  But,  in  either  case,  off  the  boot 
must  come,  so  I  will  leave  you  to  take  your  choice." 

After  nf  any  more  struggles  Jack  go*  this  boot  off,  but 
no  sooner  was  it  in  his  hands  than  he  said ; 

"  Now,  be  off  with  you !  I  have  done  with  you  !  Make 
haste !" 

"  But  my  boots  ?" 

"  Oh,  bother  your  boota !  What  do  yon  want  with 
them  if  they  have  no  money  in  them?  Be  quick,  I 
say !" 

Jack  raised  his  pistol,  and  gave  the  fanner's  cob  a 
sharp  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  it. 

He  flung  up  his  heels  at  once,  and  then  away  he  went 
at  a  plunging  gallop  that  must  have  inconvenienced  tlio 
rider  exceedingly,  and  which  threatened  every  moment  to 
dislodge  him  from  the  saddle,  and  pitch  him  to  the 
earth. 

Jack  laughed  so  heartily  over  this  adventure  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  outwitted  the  farmer  that  lie 
was  fairly  compelled  to  put  down  the  boot  and  hold  his 


But  aware  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  linger  in  that 
spot  very  long,  he  quickly  picked  the  boot  up  again,  and 
emptied  it. 

Then,  stooping  down,  he  gathered  all  the  money  from 
the  ground. 

For  the  most  it  was  In  gold,  though  there  were  a  few 
bank-notes. 

While  thus  engaged,  Jack  heard  distinctly  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs,  and  by  their  regularity  he  concluded 
that  police  officers  in  rather  strong  numbers  must  be  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Confound  them !"  he  said.  "  What  a  rate  they  are 
coming  at !  Why  didn't  they  wait  a  moment  longer?  I 
shall  hardly  have  time  to  pick  up  this  gold." 

Indeed,  it  did  not  seem  as  though  he  would  have  time, 
but  Jack  continued  his  task  with  very  great  composure, 
although  the  officers  were  frightfully  close  at  hand. 

But  he  knew  that  he  would  always  be  laughed  at  if  he 
galloped  off  and  left  his  booty  on  the  highway  Itehind 
him,  so  he  made  all  speed  to  cram  it  into  his  pockets. 

At  length  the  last  coin  was  picked  up,  and  then  he 
found  that  the  officers  were  almost  upon  him. 

"  Surrender  !     You  are  our  prisoner  !" 

"Shoot  him!"  added  another  voice. 

"Down  with  his  horse!"  cried  another.  "Don't  lot 
him  mount !     If  he  does,  he  will  be  off  !" 

Several  such  cries  as  these  wore  raised  by  the  police, 
but  Jack  maintained  his  calmness  admirably. 

Wiih  one  bound  he  seated  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
ana  then,  turning  his  horse's  head  towards  the  hedgerow, 
he  plunged  the  spurs  deeply  into  its  fisjaks. 

"  He'U  bo  off — he'll  bo  off !"  cried  the  officers.  "  Fire — 
fire !  Down  whh  him !  Shoot  him — shoot  him  or  his 
horse— it  do«8ij't  maUer  which !" 

A  voUey  wstr.  Cred,  and  Jack's  horse  gave  a  tremendous 
bound  forvfard. 

Bat  as  for  the  highwayman  himself,  he  did  not  believe. 
that  ho  had  been  struck  by  any  of  the  bullets. 

With  loud  shouts  and  cries,  the  officers  commenced  a 
pursuit. 

They  leaped  over  the  hedge  in  capital  style,  and,  from 
their  manner,  it  was  evident  they  intended  to  give  tut 
bighwavman  a  hard  run  for  his  life. 

But  their  courage  and  perseverance  were  kept  «p  bj  Uu 
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belief  that  one  of  the  bullets  had  woojaded  th^   highway- 
Rtn's  horse.  ^- 

This  belief,  unfortnnatel*"  was  but  tou  wel  grounded. 

Jack  noticed  that  his  horse  bounded  over  the  meadow 
In  a  strange,  erratic,  spasmodic  fashion ;  and  while  he  was 
wondering  whether  the  creature  was  severely  hurt,  Its 
legs  gave  way  beneath  it,  and  it  fell,  as  if  stricken  by 
lightning,  upon  the  soil  turf  in  the  meadow. 

To  disengage  himself  from  the  stirrups  was  to  JacK  the 
vork  of  a  moment. 

His  horse  was  dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  was  aaoles3  to 
waste  another  thought  upon  him — he  must  bond  his 
energies  to  making  his  own  escape. 

Accordir.tfly,  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  logs  would  carry 
him  across  vhe  meadows. 

But  he  stood  a  poor  chance  of  escape,  for  surely  the 
officers'  horses  would  gallop  faster  than  he  could  run. 

In  a  moment  afterwarus  they  came  up  to  the  spot 
where  Jack's  horse  had  fallen,  and  then  they  all  gave  vent 
to  a  simultaneous  shout  of  exultation. 

"  Hurrah  !"  they  said.  "  His  horse  is  down — it's  a  case 
with  him  now !  Be  quick !  Yonder  he  goes,  across  the 
meadow  I  There — ihere  !  Be  quick  I  We  are  bound  to 
have  h>m — he  cannot  possibly  escape  now !" 


CHAPTER  DCCLXSIV. 

SIXTEEN-8TKINO  JACK  ENDEAVOURS  lO    FI»D    A    FLACK    OF 
REFUGE  FROM  HIS   PURSUERS. 

Bi.xTEES-SxRixo  Jack  heard  the  exultant  shouts  and 
cries  of  his  foes,  but  so  far  from  being  disheartened 
thereby,  he  only  compressed  his  teeth  closer  together,  and 
prepared  himself  to  make  a  yet  greater  effort  to  escape. 

1  he  manner  in  which  he  bounded  over  the  fields  was 
truly  surprising. 

Even  the  oflicers,  although  mounted,  could  not  diminish 
the  distance  that  was  at  first  between  them. 

It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  Jack  could  maintain 
his  start  for  any  length  of  time. 

His  powers  of  endurance  while  running  at  such  a 
furious  rate  would  very  quickly  be  exhausted. 

He  knew  this  well,  and  therefore  looked  all  around  him 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  perceive  some  place  of 
refuge. 

Yet,  what  place  could  there  be  that  wo\ild  afford  him  a 
protection  from  his  foes? 

They  were  behind  him  in  such  overwhelming  numbers 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  stav^  4t  be>  and  shocv 
them  fight. 

His  only  chance — and  that  was  a  very  poor  one  indeed 
— was,  if  ne  should  be  able  while  favoured  by  the  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  night,  to  secrete  himself  some- 
where out  of  the  sight  of  the  officers. 

It  was  in  search  of  some  such  place  that  Sixteen-Striog 
Jack  looked  round. 

But  he  saw  nothing  save  one  building  that  stood  at  no 
great  distance. 

This  was  the  only  object  upon  which  his  eyes  rested, 
excepting  trees,  ana  meadowa,  and  the  like,  none  of  which 
afforded  him  the  slightest  chance  of  concealment. 

But,  then,  in  this  house  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  foes ;  they 
would  siirely  track  him  there,  and  t^  inhabitants  would 
be  most  unlikely  to  secrete  him  and  declare  he  was  not 
there. 

Panting  for  breath,  with  his  heart  beating  painfully,  and 
erery  vein  in  his  body  throbbing,  Sixteen-String  Jack 
oiade  all  these  reflections  as  he  bounded  on. 

But  as  there  was  no  other  place  towards  which  to  fly 
except  the  house  that  we  have  mentioned,  of  course  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  it. 

And  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  more  on  tne 
impulse  of  the  moment  than  upon  reflection  that  he  thus 
shaped  his  course. 

lie  crouched  down  as  low  on  the  grass  as  he  could,  so 
as  to  render  himself  less  conspicuous  to  his  pursuAra. 

And  this  proceeding  certainly  bewildered  his  pursuers, 
for  once  or  twice  they  got  off  his  track,  and  galloped  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

This  was  very  favourable  to  the  fi!ghwayman — in  fact, 
tt  w80  greater  good  fortune  then  he  ©ould  have  ioped 
lor 

'fhe  bouse  to.nhich  we  have  alluded  stood  by  itself, 


and  was  surrounded  by  a  small  garden,  tluit  was  bounded 
J  7  a  low  palisade. 

Upon  reaching  this,  Sixteen-String  Jack  cleared  it  at  a 
bound,  and  then  ran  liastily  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

He  was  quite  breathless  when  he  reached  it,  and  ha 
grasiped  one  of  the  stone  pillars  that  formed  a  support  to 
the  portico  with  a  sensation  of  great  relief 

For  a  moment  or  so  his  brain  spun  round,  but,  master- 
ing this  feeling,  be  again  looked  attentively  about  him  on 
all  tldst. 

His  first  glance  was  given  to  the  oihcera. 

He  could  perceive  their  dusky  forms  some  distance  off 
acToss  ihrj  meadows,  but  evidently  galloping  at  full  speed 
towards  th-y  house. 

Jack  tnoHght  if  he  could  only  enter  somewhere 
and  lie  down  out  of  sight  ho  should  escape  notice. 

In  fact,  this  was  his  only  chance,  and  therefore  ho 
began  to  wonder  which  would  be  the  easiest  and 
rradiest  way  of  entering  the  house  withont  creating  an 
alarm. 

The  front  door  was  fast,  so  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
think  of  entering  in  that  direction. 

But  at  the  side  of  the  portico  some  trelliswork  had 
been  placed,  and  up  this  various  traUing  plants  were 
growing. 

Over  the  portico  was  a  window,  and  Jack  thought  if  he 
(xmld  only  manage  to  clirab  up  by  this  trelliswork  that 
the  window  would  enable  him  to  gain  the  house 
easily. 

To  make  such  a  reflection  as  this  and  to  set  about 
carrying  it  into  effect  were  simultaneous  things. 

With  an  agility  of  which  he  might  have  been  justly 
proud,  Jack  climbed  up,  and  then  crouched  down  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  portico. 

From  this  -window  there  came  a  very  faint,  subdued 
light,  and  in  making  this  discovery,  Jack's  heart  sank 
within  him. 

The  blind  was  drawn  down,  so  he  could  not  see  into  the 
room ;  but  upon  closer  examination,  he  luckily  found  that 
the  blind  was  not  drawn  quite  down  to  the  bottom, 

A  little  crevice  was  left,  through  which  he  could 
peep. 

Gazing  in,  he  beheld  a'large-sized  room,  that  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  small  taper  that  was  standing  on  a  table. 

Ranged  along  all  sides  of  this  room,  however,  were 
many  small  beds,  somewlkat  resembling  those  that  may  be 
seen  in  a  hospital  or  in  barracks. 

But  these  b«ds  looked  of  a  better  (jaality,  and  they  were 
all  furnished  with  snow-white  drapery,  that  gave  the 
room  a  very  chaste  and  elegant  appearance. 

This  was  about  all  that  Jack  saw. 

But  yet  it  enabled  him  to  come  to  a  tolerably  correct 
conclusion. 

"  This  is  a  boarding  school,"  he  said — "that  must  be  it, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  sleeping  chambers.  Now,  if  I  can 
enter  here  unheard,  or  if  I  can  get  the  pupils  to  conceal 
me  all  will  be  well ;  at  any  rate,  I  will  try." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  occurred  very 
speedily  indeed — in  fact,  with  that  rapidity  of  which 
thought  alone  is  capable. 

Yet,  short  as  the  time  had  been,  it  had  enabled  the 
police  officers  to  get  from  the  meadows  close  to  the  pali- 
sadings  surrounding  the  garden  of  the  school-house. 

If  Jack  was  to  enter  at  all  ho  must  be  speedy. 

To  his  great  joy,  he  discovered  something  that  had 
previously  escaped  his  notice. 

This  was,  that  the  window  had  been  opened  a  little 
way  at  the  top,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
Perhaps  it  was  done  unconsciously;  at  any  rate,  the 
window  was  open,  and  consequently  unfastened. 

To  raise  the  lower  sash  took  Jack  only  a  second, 
though  he  was  careful  not  to  make  any  more  noise  than 
he  could  help. 

Then  be  gently  stepj/cd  on  to  the  dressing-table  thai 
was  placed  close  to  th«  window,  and  drew  the  sash  down 
again. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  this  ttxi  acme  one  said,  in  a  female 
voice : 

"  What's  that  ?" 

Jack  crouched  down  at  onc<», 

"  1  am  sure  I  saw  sometiipj !"  said  the  same  voiooi 
'■■'  Don't  scream,  anybody,  because  if  you  do,  you  know, 
we  shall  have  the  old  gorgon  at  once ! 

"  But  what  did  you  see,  Julia  ?"  said  anothor  roloei. 
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"Hash!— doa't  ••wak  «>  load,    or  aIm  wo  ahidl  be 

heard!" 

"  Bat  what  was  it  ?"  ran  in  a  wUhper  all  ronad  tko 
toom,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  light  sleepers  were  all 
aroosed. 

"  I  don't  know,"  saia  the  first  epeajter,  "  bat  it  looked  *o 
m©  like  a  man  stepping  down  o2  the  dressing-table  into 
the  room." 

At  this  annoancement  there  was  ao  Liun(»1ia*s  oommo- 
tion. 

But  it  was  subdued  instantly. 

II  they  had  not  dreaded  the  conseqaenoeS;  scch  etart- 
Kng  intelligence  as  this  would  have  brooeht  a  scream  ♦o 
some  of  their  lips. 

But  the  fact  was,  that,  not  long  before,  one  of  the  girls 
had  declared  in  the  night  that  she  saw  a  ghost,  and  all  the 
others  shrieked  out  accordingly,  wberevipon  the  school- 
mistress chastised  them  so  severely  that  iney  never  thought 
of  making  such  an  uproar  again. 

Siiteen-String  Jack  no  sooner  found  where  he  was  and 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  than  a  sensation  of  thank- 
fulness came  over  his  heart. 

He  fully  believed  that  he  was  safe. 

In  a  low,  whispering  voice,  he  ventured  to  speak  : 

"Ladies— dear  young  ladies,"  he  began,  "don't  scream 
or  call  out— pray  don't.  If  you  do,  you  will  cause  my 
death  I" 

The  temptation  to  scream  was,  however,  very  strong 
indeed. 

But  they  thong^ht  of  their  governess,  and  the  inclina- 
tion was  subdued  in  an  instant. 

"  I  am  here  hiding  from  my  foes,  who  are  thirsting  for 
my  blood,"  said  Jack.  "  I  ought  to  tell  you  first  that 
I  am  a  young  nobleman,  but  that,  unfortunately,  I  was 
drawn  into  a  duel,  and,  having  slain  my  adversary,  I  have 
been  forced  to  fly  for  my  life." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  that  this  anxx^nce- 
ment  made. 

In  their  excitement,  the  young  ladies  one  and  aH  sat 
bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  gazed  at  the  intruder. 

Their  eyes  were  all  accustomed  to  the  semi-darkness 
that  filled  the  room,  and  therefore  they  made  out  the  form 
of  8ixteen-8tring  Jack  with  tolerable  ease. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  turn  events  would  have  taken  at 
this  juncture  but  for  a  loud  hammering  and  knocking  at 
the  front  door  of  the  house. 

So  alarming  was  the  sound,  and  so  suddenly  did  it  come 
upon  all  their  ears,  that,  forgetting  all  notions  of  precau- 
tion, they  set  up  a  succession  of  shrieks,  and  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  their  faces. 

The  calm,  subdued  voice  ia  which  Sixteen-String  Jack 
spoke  reached  their  ears  notwithstanding. 

"  Now,  my  dear  yoHng  ladies,"  he  said,  "  it  rests  with 
you  whether  I  escape  or  whether  I  am  slain !  These  men 
are  here,  and  their  intention  is,  if  they  can  find  me,  to 
drag  me  off  to  prison,  and  afterwards  put  me  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  I  know  if  I  am  captured  I  must  be 
executed ;  and  that  is  such  a  disgrace,  that  I  have  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  last,  so  I  shall  be  probably  pierced 
with  a  bullet  or  cut  down  with  a  sword  before  your  very 
eyes." 

This  idea  was  a  dreadful  one  to  the  minds  of  the  young 
whool-girls,  and  they  forgot  all  their  alarm  in  the  intense 
and  breathless  interest  with  which  they  listened  to  what 
Sixteen-String  Jack  said. 

They  were  all  filled  with  romantic  notions,  which  they 
had  derived  from  a  five-volumed  novel  that  one  of  the 
girls  had  smuggfed  into  the  school,  and  which  contained 
a  lively  account  of  varioos  young  and  handsome  noble- 
Bten  unjustly  pursued  and  punished  for  things  they  were 
not  gailty  QC,  er  which  were  altogether  veni*' 


CHAPTER  DOOLXXV 

TBM  rOUCE  OmCERS  8KARCH  THE  SCHOOC-BOVBB,  ifilB 
*"»K  FOR  THK  KET  OF  TKB  CUPBOARD  W  WKICS  aZZXXSS- 
ytRtSO  JACK  IS  CONCKALKE. 

oiXTEON-STntNO  Jack  was  well  aware  that,  if  he  ooold 
only  exdto  in  their  breaste  a  feeling  of  romantic  gtenr-ocity, 
he  should  be  quite  safe. 

Therefore  he  coutinaed : 

*^  Tou  heard  those  sounds — that  load  knocking  at  the 
door?  Hark!  there  It  is  again!  Can  yo«  guess  the 
eauas  (A  at    It  ia  the  men  of  whom  I  have  eookan — the 


ofBcers   of  jostiee,  who,  hartafp  indeed  me  hen,  iM 
clamouring  for  admifsion." 

"  Go  away  1"  uirf  a  voice.  "  Why  dont  yo«  go  away  t 
Make  haste  1" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Jack,  "if  I  tried  to  do  eo,  that  I 
should  only  precipitate  my  fate.  Now  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  chance  of  safety." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  some  one,  in  a  whisper,  anxiooal;* 

**  Let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere  in  this  room— ao 
matter  where — and  if  you  are  asked,  say  that  you  have  no* 
seen  anything  of  me,  and  that  you  are  quite  certain  I  aa 
not  here.  Promise  to  do  that,  my  dear  young  ladies,  and 
my  life  is  saved,  the  generosity  of  a  nobfemaa  will  alwayf 
be  yours,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  I  shall  make  yoa 
some  day  or  other,  a  substantial  recognition  of  your  kind< 
ness.  Say  will  you  conceal  me  or  not  7  You  must  maky 
ip  your  minds  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late  I" 

The  noise  of  the  opening  of  the  front  door  now  oaaw 
quite  plainly  to  the  ears  of  all  and  there  immediately 
ensued  among  the  girls  a  very  anxious  and  serious  dic- 
cussion. 

"  Let  him  hide  in  the  large  cupboard,"  said  some  one. 
"  Do  hide  him !  Think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  he  was 
killed  here  before  oar  eyes.  And  besides,  who  can  tell  what 
his  kindness  may  prompt  him  to  do  for  us  in  return  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  overhearing  this  suggestion,  "yon 
can  conceal  me  anywhere  you  like,  and  I  will  grant  any 
favour  that  you  may  like  to  ask^I  assure  you  1  will  upon 
my  word  of  honour  as  a  nobleman  I" 

"  But  what  would  be  said,"  cried  another,  "  if  it  waa 
discovered  we  had  hidden  a  man  in  our  room  ?  What  a 
scandal  it  would  be !" 

Tliis  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  all  instantly. 

"  I  didn  t  think  about  that,'  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  It  was  selfish  and  foolish  of  me,  but  I  forgot  ft.  Don't 
trouble  yourselves  any  further  about  me — I  am  not  worthy 
another  thought.  Lie  down  quietly  and  close  your  eyes— 
my  life  will  soon  be  over,  for  1  will  rush  unarmed  upon 
my  foes  I" 

This  was  such  a  dreadful  idea  that  the  young  ladies 
could  not  bear  to  entertain  it  at  all,  and  Jack  found  that 
it  was  a  point  that  told  more  in  his  favour  than  anything 
else. 

"  6ei  i»to  the  cupboard,"  cried  several,  "  and  hide  your- 
self thore  I  If  you  will  close  the  door  we  will  come  and 
lock  it  and  then  they  will  never  think  that  yoa  aru 
there.* 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  girls !"  said  Jack.  "  I  wish  I 
could  requite  yon  for  your  kindness  I" 

Time  was  now  pressing,  for  a  great  confosiou  of  voice* 
and  trampling  of  feet  could  be  heard  below. 

Jack  saw  the  cupboard  to  which  they  alluded,  and,  open- 
ing the  door,  concealed  himself  in  it  without  difficulty. 

Drawing  the  door  close,  he  whispered  : 

"  Now,  then,  if  you  will  lock  the  door  and  take  away 
the  key,  and  declare  that  you  have  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  me,  I  shall  consider  I  am  quite  safe.  I  wish 
I  could  make  an  offer  of  my  love  and  coronet  to  you  all ; 
but,  unfortunately,  that  is  impossible !" 

This  was  another  dazzling  idea,  and  the  young  ladies 
were  all  so  overpowered  by  it  that  several  seconds  elapsed 
before  one  of  them  could  venture  to  slip  out  of  the  bed 
and  turn  the  key  in  the  look. 

But  during  those  few  seconds  the  idea  occurred  to  all 
of  them  in  a  moment,  as  if  communicated  by  an  electric 
spark,  that  the  one  who  performed  this  service  for  the 
fugitive  nobleman  would  be  the  one  for  whom  he  would 
entertain  the  greatest  regard,  and  to  w'nom  he  would  be 
most  likely  to  offer  his  hand  in  maiTiage. 

The  result  of  this  similarity  of  feeling  was  rather  ludi- 
orous,  and  well-nigh  caused  Jack's  discovery. 

As  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  they  all  sprang  from 
their  beds  together,  and  rushed  towards  the  cupboard. 

Of  ooorae,  those  who  were  nearest  stood  the  best  chance^ 
t^  kia»  oa«  who  had  first  of  aU  made  the  propositioa 
Wis  fartnnate   ;     "^h  to  eeonre  possessien  of  the  key. 

"  There,"  she  said,  '  h«»e  it.  sad  who  is  better  en- 
titled to  it,  I  shtfuld  like  to  k^ow  t  Oh,  goodneea,  her» 
they  come  I"  >* 

The  sound  of  footsteps  just  outside  the  chamber  doo« 
■truck  them  all  with  a  kind  of  panio,  and  mob  a  scram- 
bling to  retars.  to  tiieir  beds  had  surely  never  been  befan 
witnessed. 

They  did  not  attempt  to  draw  the  clothes  propcriy  ovof 
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fiiein  before  the  door  was  flong  open,  and  a  voice  said,  in 
■harp  tones  of  asperity : 

"  It  is  monstrons — it  is  disgraceful — ^ft  shall  never  be 
permitted !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  one 
and  all  I  I  shall  lie  ruined — quite  mined,  for  who  would 
Bend  their  gij  Is  to  my  school  after  such  a  night's  -w^*^  as 
this?" 

"Thegorgoto,"  thought  3acK,  as  te  j^rnwed  himself 
down  stiU  closer  in  the  cupboard,  ** 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  "how  can  we  nelp 
it  ?  Didn't  I  explicate  to  you  as  plain  as  anybody  could 
explicate  that  we  had  traced  the  villain  to  this  v<>ry 
house  ?  We're  quite  sure  he  must  be  hidden  in  ii  some- 
where ;  and  if  yon  obstruct  us  in  the  execution  of  our 
duty  it  will  be  at  your  own  peril !" 

"But  it  is  impossible,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  agrain. 
"  How  could  anyone  have  got  into  the  house  without  being 


"  Come,  come,"  said  the  ofiSoer — "  just  please  to  tei!  isx 
who  has  alarmed  you  by  entering  the  room  ?  I  insiit 
upon  knowing,  so  speak  at  once  I" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  "^ 

"  No,  of  course  I  doot,  or  I  should  hardly  take  tiM 
trouble  to  ask  the  question.  Be  quick,  for  eveiy  moment 
B  of  importance !" 

"  Well,  then,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  have  beoB  very  much 
alarmed,  and  so  have  we  all." 

"  Y«8 — yes  ** 

"  By  your  sudden  entrance  at  this  time  of  night  along 
with  our  governess." 

The  police  officer  rapped  out  aa  oath. 

The  young  lady  squealed,  and  the  gorgon  sat  down  oo 
the  side  of  a  bed,  quite  overcome  with  horror  at  such 
a  desecration. 

"You  profane  wretch!"  she  said,  "why  don't  you 
search,  aad  make  haste  out  of  this  room  ?     I  believe  it  is 


heard?  I  am  obliged  to  sleep  light — very  light — and  if  so  

much  as  a  mouse  had   stirred  I  should   have  awoke,  so  I  I  only  a  pretext  on  your  part,  and  I  will  take  care  to  report 
teU  you  again  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  not  here !"  you  to  your  superior  officers !" 


again  I  am  quite 
'  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer,   doggedly,  "  we  must 
satisfy  ourselves  upon  that  point  by  making  a  search." 

"  But  don't  you  know,  you  profane  man,  that  this  is  the 
room  where  aU  my  pupils  sleep  ?  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth 
was  known,  you  would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  search  there." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  all  I  can  say  ia,  one  place  to  me  is  just 
the  same  as  another ;  so  let  us  have  no  further  words 
about  it !" 

"  But,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  "  how  many  of  you  will 
be  required  to  make  this  search  ?  Wouldn't  it  do  for  one 
to  come  in  and  look  round,  because  I  am  quite  sure  he  is 
not  in  here  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  that  will  do !"  said  the  one  in  command.  "  I 
will  fcj  in  with  you  and  look  round ;  but  don't  you  be 
afraid,  for  if  he  is  there  and  tries  to  escape  I  shall  bring 
him  down  with  a  bullet !"  j 

All  this  was  distinctly  heard,  not  only  by  Sixteen- 
Btring  Jack,  but  by  all  the  girls  in  the  dormitory,  and 
some  slight,  muffled  screams  escaped  their  lips. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
police  officers  tended  to  confirm  the  story  Sixteen-Btring 
Jack  bad  told. 

It  was  not  once  mentioned  that  they  were  in  search  of 
a  highwayman. 

The  door  was  now  opened,  and  the  schoolmistress,  with 
her  garments  huddled  about  her  in  a  very  singular 
fashion,  and  carrying  a  candle  <n  her  hand,  entered  the 
apartment. 

She  was  followed  by  the  officer  of  police,  upon  whose 
features  was  a  broad  grin,  for  the  wnole  scene  amused 
him  vastly. 

The  girls  pretended  to  be  all  In  a  very  bad  way  indeed, 
and  by  common  consent  drew  the  clothes  over  their  heads 
and  trembled. 

That  is,  there  was  one  exception,  and  this  was  the  bold 
young  lady  who  had  fastened  Jack  in  the  cupboard,  and 
who  sliU  held  the  key  in  her  hand. 

She  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed,  staring  about  her,  for  which 
she  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  gorgon. 

The  officer  glanced  around  him. 

All  was  peacefulness  and  quiet,  and  he  did  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
enter  the  room  without  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
one  of  the  persons  in  it. 

But  seeing  that  this  young  lady  was  awake,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  her. 

" Beg  pardon," "he cried,  "for  disturbing  jour  night's 
rest,  miss;  but  would  yon  be  so  kind  astreay  whether 
you  have  been  alarmed  by  anyone  comiag  into  thi" 
room?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have." 

"  You  have  ?"  -*» 

"  Yes — I  most  certainly  have." 

The  officer  looked  triumphantly  and  eaultingly  at  the 
schoolmistress,  as  he  said  : 

"  Now,  ma'am,  we  shall  hear  sometliing  e3K>at  it,  I 
rather  think." 

"  You  impertinent  hussy !"'  cried  the  schoolmistress, 
"  but  I'll  serve  you  out  for  this !  How  dare  you  scan- 
dalise TD.y  whole  estabhshment  by  such  unseemly  con- 
duct!" 

Upoa  this  rebuke,  the  fo^ng  lady  shrank  down  in  bed 


you  to  your  superior  ' 

The  police  officer  muttered  something  that  was  not 
very  poDte,  but  it  was  too  indistinct  to  be  audible. 

"  VVhat's  in  this  cupboard  ?"  he  cried,  suddenly  pointing 
at  it  with  his  cutlass—"  what's  in  it,  I  say?" 

The  young  lady  mada  no  reply. 

She  could  not,  for  terror  made  her  completely  dumb. 

She  concluded  at  once  that  the  young  nobleman's  fate 
was  sealed. 

"  Well,  well  soon  see,"  said  the  officer,  going  towards 
it,  and  attempting  to  open  the  door. 

Put  he  found  that  it  had  been  secured. 

"  What  do  you  want  there  ?"  cried  the  governess,  ia 
shrill  tones. 

"  W  hy,  to  look  in,  to  be  sure  I" 

"  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  ?" 

•'  Because  it's  locked." 

"  Of  course  it's  locked,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  not 
wonder  if  the  man  you  want  has  not  come  into  this  room 
without  any  of  these  eighteen  young  ladies  seeing  him, 
and  then  have  slipped  into  the  cupboard  and  locked  him- 
self inside !  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all — in  fact,  I  consider 
it  very  likely  indeed." 


CHAPTER  DCCLXXVl. 

51XTEE!?-BrRniQ  JACK    A.VD    THE    PUPILS    ARE     A&.AKMED 
BY   THE  SUDDEN    ENTKANCE  OF  THE  GOVERNESS. 

Thb  officer  muttered  something  again,  and  this  time 
rather  louder,  so  that  all  could  tell  that  it  was  nothing 
complimentary. 

The  scornful  manner  in  which  the  schoolmistress  spoke 
vexed  him  exceedingly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  mado 
him  conscious  of  the  folly  of  seeking  there  for  the  man 
he  wanted. 

He  must  be  concealed  upon  some  other  part  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

Sixteen-String  Jack,  however,  felt  very  far  from  com- 
fortable in  his  present  position. 

lie  iLiiew  that,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  the  chances  were 
about  equal  whether  the  police  officer  insisted  ujwn  hav- 
ing the  key  or  not. 

If  he  had  done  so,  of  course  his  discovery  and  capture 
were  certain. 

But  this  danger  passed  away.  Jack  escaping  by  what 
may  truly  be  termed  a  hair's-breadth. 

In  passing  out  of  the  room,  however,  the  officer  could 
not  resist  glancing  all  around  him,  and  peeping  into  all 
the  corners,  as  though  there  was  in  his  mind  some  secret 
conviction,  or  as  if  some  instinct  had  told  him  that  the 
highwayman  was  there. 

But  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him. 

Now  was  the  time,  Sixteen-Striug  Jack  thought,  for  his 
greatest  danger. 

The  young  ladies  might  be  incautious  enough  to  com- 
mence a  conversation,  and  of  course  he  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  it 

If  any  portion  of  it  was  overheard  either  by  tne  officer* 
or  the  schoolmistress,  they  would  rush  in,  and  drag  him 
from  his  hiding-place. 

But  the  girl  who  had  already  shown  herself  to  have  a 
mind  readier  to  act  than  any  of  her  companions  again 
made  her  superiority  in  this  respect  manifest 

"  Hush !"  she  said,  in  a  faint  whisper,  bi}t  which  wa* 
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aeverthelesa  aadible  all  over  the  room — "hosh!  Pray 
don't  speak  a  word,  or  else  we  shall  be  cvorheard !  Per- 
haps they  are  only  listening  outsiC©  the  door.  IFovr, 
we  must  wait  unty  ra  are  quite  certain  Um*  they  h&vi  ill 


gone." 
Jack  heard  this 

light. 


''isper,  and  he  foli  a  thrill  of  de- 


The  danger  he  eo  much  dreaded  paoat.4  ?\\-':vy  like  !He 
former  one. 

The  idea  that  their  mach-dreaded  azk  v'boxe'<:t&a  mii^i  t 
be  listening  oikaide  the  door  served  %a  devir  all  ''is^ 
speaking  a  single  word. 

They  well  knew,  from  former  experience,  tL«t  tie4? 
governess  was  quite  capable  of  such  an  att  as  vhi^  find 
so  they  "ore  silent  accordingly. 

But  their  hearts  beat  at  a  most  alarming  rate  as  they 
sat  up  in  bed  listening  to  what  was  going  on  below. 

The  officers  wore  searching  about  everywhere,  aLd 
poking  into  every  nook  and  corner— of  course  without 
the  slightest  success. 

There  was  just  this  danger,  if  the  highwayman  had  but 
thought  of  it. 

In  making  their  investigations,  they  might  be  able  to 
trace  his  footsteps  up  to  the  house,  and  in  climbing  up 
the  pillar  of  the  portico  he  may  have  made  certain  marks 
or  scratches  that  would  arouse  their  suspicions. 

In  that  case,  his  position  was  very  ticklish. 

Indeed,  the  search  continued  for  some  time,  and  all  the 
while  the  gpveruess  assailed  them  with  a  continual  string 
of  abuse. 

She  called  them  by  almost  all  names,  and  uttered  all 
manner  of  threats  as  to  what  she  should  do  in  conse- 
quence. 

But  the  officers  stood  her  abuse  manfully  enough,  though 
it  only  enraged  her  the  more  to  Dud  that  so  liitle  notice 
was  taken  of  her  words. 

At  last,  however,  there  was  not  a  room  in  the  school- 
house  that  the  officers  had  not  been  in  and  searched 
thoroughly. 

They  were  then  forced  to  come  to  the  uncomfortable 
conclusion  that  they  had  made  a  sad  ujistako. 

The  highwayman  had  certainly  not  taken  refuge  there, 
or  else  they  would  have  found  him  beyond  all  dimbt. 

Thoy  thought  they  had  missed  him,  and,  ia  cunse- 
quencei,  he  was  miles  off  by  that  time. 

"  We  are  done  again  I"  said  the  leader  of  the  troop,  as 
ho  passed  out  into  the  garden  aiid  had  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse  banged  behind  him.  "  I  made  sure  we 
should  have  him  this  time,  but  it's  no  go !  It  was  you, 
Jenkins,  that  said  you  saw  him  leap  over  the  palings!" 

"It  was,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "and  I  verily  believe  I  did 
see  him  I  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  though,  but  I 
don't  think  it  I" 

"  If  he  di'i,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  must  have  hidden  him- 
self somewhere  else,  and  while  we  have  been  poking  about 
the  house  he  must  have  taken  himself  o5,  and  is  by  this 
time  in  a  place  of  security." 

There  waa  a  strong  degree  of  probability  about  this  as- 
sertion, and  the  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  it,  al- 
though their  diasppointmeut  was  great  in  the  extreme. 

It  did  indeed  seem  extraordinary  that,  alter  depriving 
the  highwayman  of  his  horse,  he  should  actually  escape 
them. 

Leaving  them  in  the  garden,  however,  to  take  whatever 
-teps  they  might  judge  prudent,  we  will  return  to  Six- 
teen-String  Jack. 

The  front  door  was  heard  to  be  bangrd  shut  with 
great  violence,  and  the  girl  with  the  key  said  : 

"Oh,  how  thankful  1  ami  What  an  escape!  They 
are  gime — positively  gone  !     It  is  an  escape  Indeed  !" 

''  Be  cautious !"  said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice,  wbich  sounded 
strange  and  muffled  coming  from  the  cupboard.  "  Wait 
until  your  governess  and  the  remainder  oi  the  household 
have  retired  tc  rest.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  emerge  and  to  thank  you  for  yo^ir  great 
kindness  in  having  saved  my  life.  Yon  see  that  what  I 
told  you  was  perfectly  true." 

"Hush — hush!"  said  the  young  girl.  "I  believe  I 
heard  some  oa^s  I" 

All  were  silent  immediately,  and  assumed  listening  atti- 
tudes, t^ 

But  the  silence  that  prevailed  was  not  broken  In  upon 
(v^  any  sound,  so  thoy  oonciuded  that  she  mast  faavs  boen 


In  this  manner  some  time  passed — not  very  long  c«r< 
tainly,  though  to  the  pupils,  owing  to  the  state  of  sua* 
pense  they  were  in,  it  seemed  an  age. 

At  last,  however,  Sixteen-String  Jack  believed  that  U 
would  be  prudent  to  emerge  from  his  "'ncomtortable 
hiding-place. 

Accordingi/,  he  tapped  alightly  on  the  panel  of  the 
door,  and  s*;a* 

"  Open — ttpiia !  Let  me  out !  It  will  be  quite  safe  tc 
do  so  now !" 

The  young  lady  with  the  key  was  now  in  a  little  bit  of 
a  difficulty. 

But  slipping  out  of  bed,  she  tapped  in  return  upon  the 
cupboard  door,  and,  placing  her  lips  close  to  the  keyhole, 
said: 

"  Promise  me  not  to  open  the  door  as  soon  as  I  unlock 
it !     Wait  until  1  give  you  permission  !" 

"  Certainly !"  replied  Jack.  "  1  am  entirely  at  your 
commands,  and  any  command  you  may  choose  to  give  me 
I  shall  unhesitatingly  obey." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  assurance,  the  young  lady  with- 
out further  hesitation  unlocked  the  cupboard  door,  and 
then  sprang  quickly  into  bod. 

"  Now  you  can  open !"  she  said. 

Jack  pushed  open  the  door  a  little  way,  and  listened. 

But,  reassured  by  the  silence  that  continued  to  prevail, 
he  ventured  to  emerge. 

The  very  greatest  degree  of  curiosity  to  gaze  upon 
him  took  possession  of  all  the  young  girls. 

"  You  liave  saved  my  life,"  said  Jack,  in  tones  of  un- 
feigned sincerity,  "and  i  am  thankful  to  you  for  it !  I 
wish  I  could  reward  you  in  some  suitable  manner ;  but, 
as  you  find,  I  am  a  fugitive,  and  for  some  time  to  come  I 
shall  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping  myself  clear  of  the 
police  officers,  so  what  reward  I  can  give  you  or  what  re- 
turn I  can  make  I  know  not." 

"  Wo  don't  want  anything,"  said  a  chorus  of  voices,  in 
suppressed  tones — "  we  don't  want  anything,  only  to  learn 
that  you  are  safe.  Make  haste  and  dy  while  you  have 
the  opportunity !" 

"  I  will,"  said  Jack,  "  for  there  may  bo  great  danger  in 
lingering  here.  I  should  like,  however,  to  give  you  some 
token  by  which  to  remember  me,  but,  alas  1  I  have  no- 
thing." 

There  was  a  silence  at  this,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
lerrod  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  receive  a  souvemr 
of  some  kind. 

Jack  turned,  however,  to  the  one  who  had  been  of  so 
much  assistance  and  service  to  him. 

lie  approached  near  enough  to  take  her  haxid,  and  then, 
bending  forward  suddenly,  ho  kissed  her. 

"  There,"  he  saiil,  "  that's  the  only  return  I  c-an  mako 
— that's  the  only  thing  I  can  leave  behind  me  by  which 
you  can  remember  me." 

The  young  lady  screamed,  for  she  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  cry  was  echoed  by  the  others. 

Then  the  door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  in  rushed 
the  schoolmistress,  with  her  apparel  in  a  still  greater  con- 
dition of  disorder  than  before. 

"  Oh,  mercy  I"  she  shiieked — "  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
The  world  is  coming  to  an  end !  That  ever  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  such  a  day  as  this  I  Iling  the  alarm  beil ! 
Murder — murder!  Where  are  the  police?  Fetch  them 
— here  he  is!" 

Jack  was  so  startled  by  this  sudden  apparition,  and  by 
its  grotesque  appearance,  that  he  was  not  so  quick  in  his 
action  as  he  generally  was. 

But  happening  to  be  near  the  beii,  he  seized  one  of  the 
pillows  upon  it,  and  flung  it  with  full  force  at  the  gover- 
ness, and  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  that  it  sent  her 
backtvards  at  once,  and  she  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
floor. 

In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side. 

Over  her  head  the  governess  wore  a  small  shawl  or 
handkerchief,  and  this  Jack  Seized,  rolled  up  rapidly  in 
the  shape  of  a  rope,  and  tied  over  her  muuth,  so 
that  making  any  further  sound  was  quite  out  of  th8 
question.  ^ 

She  shook  her  fists  defiantly  and  threateningly. 
Jack  stood  ovei  her,  and  said,  in  an  impressive  voice. 
"  Now  mark  me  !    I  am  a  daageious  ami  desperate  man  I 
Beware  how  you  trouble  yourself  or  interfere   with  me 
again — the  consequences  will  be  serious  if  you  do ;  a^  1 
don't  attempt  to  pimish-anyone  here  for  ■whatever  sbara 
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they  may  have  had  in  (he  proceeSTngs  of  this  night  I     If 
jfon  do,  I  shall  be  certain  to  hear  of  it,  and   vrhen   •.he 
knowledge  does  come  to  my  ears,  I  will  have  such  a  retf* 
bntion  upon  yon  as  shall  serve  to  make  all  che  trorid 
tremble !" 

Jack's  mannei  was  so  ferocioaa  as  he  cttered  thee« 
threatening  words,  t&at  the  schoolmistress  tartjied  reiv? 
pale. 

"Do  you  solemnly  promise,"  he  coDtiBue<}^  "aot  to 
take  any  further  notice  at  the  proceed  ingn  ci  ti^is  nigc^tf 
Be  quick,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !'* 

The  governess  nodded — that  was  the  only  wfcyb^f  "^bissh 
she  could  express  her  assent. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Jack. 

Then  turning  round,  he  said,  addressing  the  pupuR : 

"  Once  more,  youug  ladies,  accept  my  deep  and  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  to-night ; 
but  for  you  I  should  most  certainly  have  been  killed,  for, 
as  you  could  tell  by  the  manner  of  those  men,  they  were 
thirsting  for  my  blood  I  It  must  always  be  a  satisfaction 
to  remember  that  you  have  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
t>reature,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  up  to  the  longest 
day  of  my  life  my  heart  will  always  be  filled  with  grati- 
tude to  the  whole  of  you.  But  I  must  hasten  to  make 
food  my  escape,  and  so  once  more  I  say  farewell,  though 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  some  time  meet  again." 


CHAPTEE  DCCLXXVII. 

SIXTKKN-STRING    JACK     REPLACES    THE    HOUSE  THAT  WAS 
SHOT   UNDER    HIM    BY   THE   POLICE   OFFICERS. 

SiXTKBN -String  Jack  hastily  left  the  room. 

But  in  passing  out  of  the  door  he  stumbled,  and  very 
nearly  fell  over  some  object  that  was  lying  iu  his  way. 

It  would  have  been  ditKcult  for  him  to  Lave  discovered 
what  this  object  was  but  for  the  fact  that  the  candle  was 
lying  on  the  ground  and  burning  in  a  very  dangerous 
maiiuor,  for  it  had  fallen  out  of  the  candlestick  and  the 
flame  was  in  contact  with  the  carpel. 

Jack  picked  it  up  suddenly,  for  he  knew  that  the  Sght 
would  aid  him  greatly  in  making  his  way  through  the 
house. 

As  he  did  so  he  looked  at  the  obstacle,  and  tlieu  saw 
that  it  was  a  female — apparently  a  servant,  who  had  been 
aroused  by  the  tumult. 

She  was  lying  there  in  a  faint,  so  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  she  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon  and  dropped  the 
candle. 

From  her  Jack  knew  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and 
there  really  appeared  to  be  no  other  inhabitants  in  tho 
boose. 

The  stairs  were  before  him,  so  he  ran  down  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door  at  the  bottom 
of  the  house. 

Here  he  extinguished  his  light,  and  with  groat  care  and 
caution  ventured  to  open  the  door  a  little  way  and  puop 
oat. 

He  saw  nothing  to  alarm  him. 

The  clouds  that  had  covA  )d  the  sky  had  now  parsed 
away,  and  the  stars  could  1  b  seen  shining  brightly,  and 
diffusing  a  faint  radiance  )ver  all  things. 

He  looked  k-eenly  and  scrutiui.singly  around,  but  faiU'ii 
to  see  anything  of  his  foes,  and,  reassured  by  this  at\'!  1  r 
the  silence  that  prevailed,  he  ventured  to  step  om. 

Here  he  again  reconnoitred,  but  with  the  same  satis- 
factory result. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  security,  yet  it  might 
be  that  theotUcers  were  lurking  and  watching  somewhere 
close  at  hand,  and  it  especially  behoved  him  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  else  to  creep  away 
from  the  schoolhouse  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  not 
be  perceived. 

Accordingly  lie  assumed  a  crouching  position,  and  by 
going  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  and  then  pausing,  he 
managed  to  get  clear  of  the  premises. 

Then,  turning  round,  he  gave  one  more  glance  at  the 
place  he  had  incurred  so  much  danger  at,  and  saw  standing 
in  a  group  in  the  garden  the  figures  of  a  camber  of  men, 
evidently  the  police  officers. 

Jack  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  saw  'hem. 

"  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape  and  no  mistake,"  hf< 
oried,  "  and  I  am  not  yet  free  from  all  danger.  Howsvef, 
my  chances  are  better  now  than  they  have  oeen — no  dou^ 
I  shall  give  them  the  slip  *' 


■Still  maintaining  his  cautions  manner  of  proceeding, 
iack  hastened  over  the  fields  until  ho  gainea  the  high- 
road at  some  considerable  distance  off. 

The  night  was  now  very  far  adviineed,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  he  was  a  long  way  from  Ealing  Common. 

Indeed,  the  distance  was  so  great  that  without  a  horse 
it  would  be  impossible  to  retui'n  there  before  daybreak,  as 
\  he  hod  agreed  to  do. 

I  The  idea  of  remaining  Mmewhere  during  the  day, 
I  especially  when  he  knew  ti«6  ofiicurs  were  making  active 
I  search  after  him,  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one  to 
I  him,  and  he  altogether  refused  to  entertain  it. 
I  "No,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  rea8"uiug  the  matter 
'over,  "a  horse  I  must  and  will  have,  I  am  determined 
somehow  or  other  1  I  will  possess  myself  of  one — how,  ] 
scarcely  know." 

Jack  walked  hastily  and  confidently  along  the  high- 
way. 

lie  was  going  in  the  direction  he  wished  to  take,  an! 
he  W!is  perfectly  certain  that  he  had  thrown  the  otiiceu 
off  the  scent  entirely. 

lie  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  each  side  of  him  over  the 
hedges,  thinking  he  might  see  a  horse  grazing  in  one  ol 
the  meadows. 

If  he  had  seen  one  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  cap- 
ture it,  and  would  have  done  as  well  as  he  could  without 
the  necessary  trappings. 

But  he  could  nut  perceive  the  object  he  so  wished  tc 
see. 

It  was  that  hour  of  the  night,  too,  or  rather  morning 
when  there  are  fewest  people  abroad. 

It  would  be  an  unusual  circumstance  to  meet  with  f 
traveller  at  such  a  time. 

If  Le  had  met  with  one.  Jack  would  certainly  have  re 
lievwl  him  of  his  horse. 

Ja^k  hurried  forward  on  foot,  until  at  length  he  was 
competed  to  pause  a  few  moments  to  recover  his  breatt 
and  strength. 

"  I  musit  have  a  horse  I"  he  said,  again.  "  But  where  aa 
I  to  get  it  ?  that  is  the  question." 

Ue  sat  down  on  a  stile  to  rest,  and  looked  over  the 
fields  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  animal  he  so  much  wished 
to  find. 

But  he  saw  instead,  situated  at  no  great  distance  off,  a 
well-built,  substantial-looking  residence,  doubtless  the 
abode  of  some  country  squire. 

It  was  an  unpretending-looking  place,  and  yet  it  aeenied 
to  carry  alung  with  it  an  impression  of  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  its  occupiers. 

"  I'll  warrant  there  are  stables  there,"  said  Jack.  "I'll 
'JO  and  see.    If  there  is,  I'll  borrow  one  of  the  horses." 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  he  changed  the  dirof- 
tion  of  his  steps,  and  made  his  way  straight  to  the  bui/d- 
ings  at  the  rear  of  the  house  wo  have  mentioned. 

Thoy  were  stables  sure  enough,  as  Jack  found  npon 
closer  approach. 

To  get  into  the  yard  was  easy  enough,  though  ho  hesi- 
tated for  some  moments  lest  there  should  bo  a  dog  about, 
who,  by  his  barking,  might  arouse  the  slumberers. 

But  no  such  animal  appeared  to  be  there,  and  so  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  great  degree  of  confidence 

Going  to  the  door  of  the  stables,  he  raised  the  latch,  and 
found  it  open  readily  to  his  hand. 

"  There  are  no  horses  here,  I  fear,"  he  murmured,  "  or 
else  they  would  bo  more  particular  in  securing  the 
doors." 

In  this  he  waa  mistaken,  for  he  heard  a  faint  rustling 
of  straw. 

The  interior  of  the  stable  was  very  dark,  so  Jack  had 
to  procure  a  light. 

As  he  carried  the  means  of  lighting  a  taper  about  his 
person  this  was  rapidly  done,  and  to  his  satisfaction  ho 
saw  three  horses  standing  in  their  separate  stalls. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  one  immediately. 

In  colour  it  waff  *  bright  bay,  and  after  one  critical 
fi;lance  Jack  pronounced  it  to  bo  just  the  one  suited  to  his 
purpose. 

The  harness-room  he  waa  aware  woulu  be  somewhere 
oloee  at  hand,  and,  perceiving  a  door  at  one  end  of  tha 
stablo,  he  opened  it,  and  there  found  several  saddles  and 
hridles. 

Selecting  one  «>f  each,  he  returned,  placed  them  on  the 
horse  with  great  rapidity,  and  then  turned  him  round. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  token  of  M 
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ftiann  baving  been  i^veu,  and  Jack  thoagbt  it  would  be 
truly  a  pity  to  aroos©  anyone  now. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  make  his  escape  as  noiseless 
AS  possible,  ne  took  up  a  quantity  of  straw  and  littered  it 
down  in  the  yard,  so  that  the  horse  should  walk  upon  it 
without  his  iron  hoofs  producing  a  sound. 

This  having  been  dona,  he  sprang  into  tha  sitddle  aud 
walked  the  horse  slowly  and  gently  into  ths  yard. 

Jack's  precautions  all  went  foi*  nothing,  for  the  anima», 
Durprised,  no  doubt,  at  this  strange  occurrenoe,  uttered  a 
loud  itsighing  eound,  which  awoke  the  echoes  far  and 
near. 

Jsii^  was  ronvinced  that  all  hope  ot  secr'wy  waa  at  an 
end,  so  he  turned  the  animal's  head  towaras  the  low  wall, 
over  wliich  he  had  climbed  a  short  time  before. 

The  horse  leaped  it  gallantly. 

But  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising  trom  the  grotmd 
a  loud  voice  cried  out : 

"  Thieves  —  thieves  1  Murder  —  murdet  ?  vThieves  1 
Fire !" 

These  outcries  were  succeeded  by  the  loud  report  of  a 
tovvling-piece. 

Glancing  behind  him,  Jack  saw  the  nightcapped 
head  of  a  man  protruding  from  a  window  over  the 
stables. 

lu  hia  hand  he  held  a  gun,  which  he  had  just  dis- 
oLiarge<l. 

"  All  right !"  shouted  Jack.  "  Don't  make  yourself  un- 
easy— yoa  have  done  me  no  harm,  nor  the  horse  either  ! 
I  Lave  iust  borrowed  him  for  a  short  time;  you  shall 
tiavo  him  back  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  him !  Good 
night !" 

He  touched  the  beautiful  creature  slightly  with  the 
iipiir,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  answered  to  it  gratified 
Jack  exceedingly,  for  it  proved  that  his  anticipations  were 
correct. 

Away  it  went  at  a  prodigious  speed,  and  very  soon,  not 
only  the  stable,  but  the  house  itself  was  lost  to  view. 

But  morning  was  now  advancing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  Jack  was  aware  that  he  would  have  a  vei-y  hard  ride 
ia  order  to  regain  the  appointed  spot  in  time. 

Yet,  if  he  met  with  no  interruptions,  he  had  gre>^t  hopes 
iif  being  able  to  accomplish  the  distance. 

The  horse  was  either  one  of  a  veiy  superior  quality 
iudeed,  or  else  he  had  had  a  long  rest  in  the  stable,  for  he 
was  full  of  fire  and  vigour,  and  dashed  along  as  though 
fiitigue  was  a  thing  that  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Before  there  was  even  a  streak  of  light  in  the  eastern 
horizon.  Sixteeu-String  Jack  pulled  up  with  a  dash  in  the 
front  of  the  inn. 

The  eound  of  horses'  feet  immediately  brought  two 
persons  to  the  front  door. 

Jack  flung  himself  from  the  back  ol  his  steed,  and 
cried  : 

"Safe  back  again,  Davis,  you  see!  Ah,  captain,"  he 
added,  as  he  saw  the  other,  "you  have  returned  aU 
right  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Turpin,  "  but  only  a  few  minutes  since. 
Are  you  safe  and  unhurt  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  had  capital  luck ;  but  111  tell  you  all 
about  it  presently.    Do  you  see  my  new  horse  ?" 

"  Yes.    Where  is  the  other  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  we  get  indoors.  But  Tom 
King  and  Claude — where  are  they  ?" 

"They  have  not  come  betck  yet,"  returned  Dick.  "I 
am  expecting  them  every  moment :  it  is  quite  time  they 
were  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  turning  round.  "  Look,  captain — it  is 
just  about  daybreak  now ;    they  will  have   to  be  here 
pretty  quick    if   they  intend    to    keep  their    appoint 
aieut." 

He  pointed  to  the  sky  as  he  spoke. 

That  faint  grey  light  which  always  precedes  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day,  and  which  resembles  twilight,  could  noiT 
be  seen,  particularly  in  the  east. 

As  they  continued  to  gaze,  it  grew  lighter  and  lighter 
eveiy  moment. 

"  If  they  are  not  close  at  hand,"  said  Dick,  ae  he  accom- 
panied Jack  towards  the  stable,  "  I  hope  they  vill  make 
themselves  comfortable  somewhere,  for  the  nsk  of  eomiog 
here  by  daylight  is  excessive." 

"  I  can  hear  nothing  of  them  yet,"  said  Tom  Davis, 
"and  I  can  generally  tell  as  soon  as  any  of  you  torn  up 

(OS  tUk*." 


CHAPTER   DCCLXXVUL 

BJELATKS  TBS  SirRAMOB  AOYESTDBBS   THAT   BEFKL  CLAOD* 
DUVAL  AAD  TOM  KINO  UPON  TUB  WEStKRS  ROAu. 

Is  order  t«  bring  the  relation  of  the  night's  adventures  U* 
a  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  describe  t  hk 
proceedings  of  Claude  Duval  and  Tom  King,  about  whoso 
r«tum  their  comrades  were  beginning  to  grow  so  anxious. 
We  wUl  start  first  with  Claude  Duval,  who  had  agreed 
to  take  the  Western  Hoad,  whil«  Tom  Kjag  rode  off  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

Claude  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the''direotion  UiM 
had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

The  Western  Road  was  one  always  well  frequented  by 
passengers,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  generally  curled  good 
booties  with  thum. 

Ho  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
of  the  preceding  nights,  and  therefore  he  galloped  off  as 
far  as  he  could  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  pulled  up, 
determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  any  traveller  who 
might  chance  either  to  be  going  to  London  or  returning 
from  it. 

The  spot  he  had  chosen  was  one  exactly  suited  for  the 
purpose  he  required. 

His  weapons  were  all  in  readiness,  and  holding  a  pistol 
in  his  grasp,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  use  it  in  a  second,  it 
necessary,  he  sat  quite  still  and  waited. 

Some  time  pasned  by  in  perfect  silence,  and  then  the 
sound  that  he  so  desired  to  hear  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night. 

Faint  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  sharper  aud  more 
di^iiuet. 

A  traveller,  mounted  on  horseback,  was  going  from  the 
direction  of  London. 

His  horse  was  going  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
The  manner  in  which  his  hoofs  touched  the  ground  told 
Claude  that  he  was  going  at  full  gallop. 

"  I'll  put  a  stop  to  your  race,"  he  thought.  "I  must  be 
ready,  though,  or  ho  will  pass  me." 

The  night  was  dim  and  obscure,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  clouds  that  had  piled  themselves  up  in  the  sky,  aud 
which  made  it  very  diflicult  to  distinguish  objects  unless 
they  Hcr°  ^ery  close  at  hand  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  the  piercing  gaze  of  the  highwayman 
efbled  him  to  perceive  the  figure  of  this  traveller  as  he 
came  along  at  such  a  wonderful  rate. 

"He  goes  as  though  he  meant  to  break  his  neck," 
muttered  Claude.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  by  adopting 
this  course  he  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  being  stopped ;  he 
wiir»dificover  his  mistake,  however." 

As  soon  as  the  traveller  came  within  earshot,  Claude 
rode  out  into  the  road  and  uttered  a  loud  shout 
"Holdl"  he  cried.     "Pull  up — ^pull  up,  I  say!" 
Not  the  slightest    notice  was    taken    of  this   injunc- 
tion. 

The  horse  swerved  suddenly  to  one  side  of  the  high- 
way, almost  unseating  his  rider  by  the  quickness  of  the 
movement. 

Claude  made  an  in^ectual  attempt  to  grasp  the 
rein. 

Away  at  undiminished  speed  the  horse  flew,  and  the 
highwayman  was  disappointed  of  his  prey. 

"Balked  I"  he  said  ;  "but  yet  I  will  not  be  defeated 
thus." 

He  stuck  the  spurs  into  his  own  steed  as  he  spoke,  and 
shot  off  in  pursuit. 

The  race  was  a  most  exciting  one,  and  the  longer  it 
continued  the  more  determined  did  Claude  became  that 
he  would  overtake  the  traveller. 

At  lept^h,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  upon  reaching  a 
lonely  part  of  the  road  the  traveller  reinM  up  suddenly, 
and  turned  round  so  as  to  face  him. 
Claude  checked  his  horse  also. 

"  He's  a  bold  fellow,"  he  muttered,  "  but  yet  he  will 
have  to  succumb." 

The  traveller  planted  nls  horse  exacilf  In  the  centre 
of  the  highway,  and  there  waited  for  his  pursuer  to 
come  up. 

Claude  by  no  means  held  >ack,  and  when  he  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  him  he  cried : 

"Resistance  will  be  useless!     Put   up  your  weapons, 
and  hand  me  your  money  and  valuables !    If  you  refuse^ 
the  consequences  will  be  on  your  own  head  I" 
To  Claude's  great   astonishment,  the  only  reply  tluk) 
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was  made  to  this  speech  came  in  the  shape  of  a  clear, 
rin^ring  langh. 

This  surprised  him  beyond  measure. 
But  his  amazement  quickly  subsided,  for  the  supposed 
traveller  said : 

"  Why,  Claude,  what  a  stranee  meeting,  and  what  a 
ridiculous  mistake  for  both  of  us  to  make  !     Ha,  ha  !" 
"  Tom  King  ?"  ejaculated  Claude  Duval. 
"Yes,    Then  you  really  did  not  recognise  me  ?" 
"  No.    And  I  suppose  that  yon  did  not  recognise  me 
either  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"But  how  comes  it  that  yon  are  on  the  Western  Road  ? 
It  is  quite  in  opposition  to  our  arrangements." 

"  I  know  that,  Claude ;  but  as  I  started  off  in  the 

direction  I  intended  to  take,  I  didn't  go  far  before  I 

found  myself  confronted  by  a  troop  of  police  officers.    I 

oame  upon  them  suddenly,  and  had  only  just  time  to  poll 
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up  affid  turn  back.  They  commenced  an  immediate 
pursoit,  but  luckily  I  got  clear  of  them,  though  I  had 
to  turn  on  the  Western  Road  to  do  so.      _ 

"  And  that  was  the  reason  you  were  going  at  ancn  a 
furious  rate,  then  ?"  said  Claude.  , 

"  It  was  I  was  excited  by  what  had  happened,  and, 
by  the  speerl  I  wa«  going  at,  I  did  not  recot-nise  your 
voice— in  fact,  1  jiimpe()  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
vou  were  a  police  officer."  ,.j.i,  j.  „\,„ 

"  Ha,  ha  !  it's  a  good  joke !  But  if  you  did  that,  why 
did  you  pull  up  in  the  way  you  did  ?"  «  „„- 

"  Why,  I  found  that  whoever  it  was  after  me  was 
almost  as  well  mounted  as  I  was,  and  certainly  deter- 
mined  to  capture  me  if  possible,  and  as  you  were  alone, 
I  resolved  to  turn  round  and  show  fight.       ^  _ 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  that  decision.  r>i  oo 
knowing  who  you  were,  I  began  to  lose  all  patience  ana 
perhaps  I  should  have  tried  to  bring  you  up  by  a  bullae, 
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md  if  I  had  injured  yoa  I  should  never  have  forgiven 
BJyijelf." 

"  All'e  well  that  ends  weU,"  said  Tom  Eling,  coolly, 
"  and  I  am  heartily  glad  we  have  met." 

"  So  am  I,  and  as  our  meeting  has  taken  place  in  »o 
oingolar  »  manner,  and  under  circumstances  over  which 
neither  of  us  had  any  control,  I  propose  that  we  pasj  the 
remainder  mf  the  niaht  in  each  other's  company.  WTiat 
do  you  say?" 

"  With  ail  my  heart,"  was  the  reply — "  in  fact,  is  joa 
laid  allowed  me  the  opportunity,  I  should  have  made 
the  same  proposition.  It's  a  long  while  siw»?  we  both 
took  to  the  highway  in  company,  and  rely  upon  it  aotae 
good  adventures  are  waiting  us  to-night." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,  for  although  when  going  out  before 
I  had  adventures  enough  in  all  conscience,  yet  they  were 
not  so  profitable  as  1  should  have  desired." 

"  Nor  were  mine  ;  but  if   we  possibly  caa,   w«   will 
remedy  that  to-night." 
.  "  So  we  will — that  is,  if  fortune  will  favour  us.*" 

"  Let  us  take  our  stand  here  then.  You  oould  not  wish 
for  a  better  bit  of  road,  and  surely  before  long  we  shall 
hear  a  traveller  approaching." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  two  highwaymen  backed 
their  horses  close  against  the  hedge,  and  remained  there 
Bf  motionless  as  possible,  waiting  for  an  ad-zemtore  to 
present  itself. 

But  on  that  particular  night  it  seemed  as  though  they 
were  to  have  the  Western  Koad  all  to  themselves. 

Much  frequented  as  it  was  generally,  to-night  appeared 
destined  to  prove  an  exception. 

They  waited  until  their  patience  was  completely 
exhausted — they  waited,  indeed,  until  the  character  of  the 
night  entirely  changed. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  as  favourable  for  their  purpose  as 
they  could  wish,  but  now  the  dense  heavy  clouds  slowly 
rolled  away  to  windward,   leaving  the  blue  sky  fully 

f-'ben  the  moon  appeared. 

She  was  only  a  few  dugrees  above  the  horizon,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  her  beams  served  to  illuminate  the  landscape  with 
aoneiderable  brightness,  and  each  moment,  as  she  rose 
hisrli'T  and  higher  in  the  sky,  the  power  of  her  lays 
ificreased. 

"  Everything  goes  against  us,"  said  Claude,  half  im- 
patiently. "  In  an  hour  at  the  most  the  moon  will  be 
shining  so  bright  that  all  objects  far  and  near  will  be  as 
plainly  visible  as  at  noonday." 

"  Unless  some  clouds  come  up,"  interposed  Tom  King. 

"Yes;  if  that  happens,  of  course,  all  wiU  be  well  ;  but 
[  have  my  doubts." 

"  So  have  L" 

"  With  the  moon  shining  like  this  we  shall  b« 
seen  a  long  way  off,  and  rely  upon  it  we  shall  gain 
little  from  travellers  to-night." 

"Don't  be  down-hearted  just  yet,  Claude.  Remember 
the  night  is  young,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen." 

"  Very  true.  But  look  over  there — what  do  you  think 
is  the  meaning  of  that?" 

He  pyointed  across  the  meadows  as  he  spoke. 

There  could  be  seen  plainly  and  easily  enough  the 
figures  of  two  men  standing  by  the  side  of  a  large  sheet 
of  water — either  a  very  large  pond  or  else  a  lake. 

Upon  this  water  the  moon  seemed  to  shine  with  much 
greater  brilliancy  than  upon  any  other  object. 

The  consequeuqe  was  that  these  two  men  we  have 
mentioned  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  water  could  be 
seen  with  great  distinctness,  for  their  outlines  were 
clearly  defined. 

To  see  two  men  standing  in  such  a  situation  was  by  no 
means  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 

But  it  was  the  furious  gestures  they  made  that 
arttraoted  the  highwaymen's  notice. 

They  were  too  far  off  to  catch  any  of  the  sounds ;  but, 
from  their  actions,  it  was  evident  that  some  very  stormy 
discussion  or  dispute  was  taking  place  between  them. 

Once  or  twice  one  raised  his  arm  in  such  a  threatening 
manuM'  tb.*4  Claude  and  Tom  believed  he  was  about  to 
dettl  a  he»'57  blow. 

But  if  Bnch  had  been  his  Intention  his  purpose 
vhauged. 

From  having  sat  so  long  on  their  steeds,  waiting 
fatieDtly  and  seeing  nothing,  the  highwaymen  were  just 


ready  to  look  with  the  utmost  degree  of  ourioeity  upon  a 
scene  of  this  kind,  and  as  they  continued  to  gase,  the 
cariosity  that  they  felt  increased  each  moment. 

A  stiroog  desire  to  di-aw  nearer  and  to  ascertain  If 
possible  what  these  two  men  were  disputing  about  took 
possession  of  them,  and  yet  neither  liked  to  mention  it  to 
the  other,  lest  the  proposition  should  not  be  agree- 
able. 

Bvr  a*  last  Claude  iJuval,  finding  there  were  bo  more 
signs  of  ifio  o,pgtfS3»^>>  of  any  traveller  than  there  were  at 
firsi,  turned  suddenly  i^  Tom  Kui^.  and  said: 

'*  1  am  stran^jely  and  powerfully  interested  in  the  prc- 
■fieedings  of  tbose  two  men.  What,  think  jo%  are  the* 
doing  ?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  I  am  to  the  ftxH  as 
anraous  to  learn  as  you  are." 

"Then,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  your  wishes,"  said  Olaude, 
*'  we  will  leave  the  highway  for  a  short  time,  and 
endeavour  to  approach  close  enough  to  them  to  overhear 
their  conversation." 

"  With  all  my  heart — anything  would  be  better  than 
waiting  here  in  this  fashion." 

"  So  it  would.  But  our  horses — what  shall  we  do  with 
tht>m  ?" 

"We  cannot  take  them  with  us,"  was  the  reply — "at 
least,  not  without  being  seen.  I  propose  that  we  secure 
them  among  yonder  clump  of  trees,  and  then  creep  along 
under  the  shadow  of  that  hedgerow ;  you  see  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  get  very  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water, 
and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  within  earshot." 

"  Agreed  !"   was  the   response.      "  Come  on    without 
further  delay — I  am  impatient  to  have  my  curiosity  grati 
fied." 


CHAPTER   DCCLXXLS.. 

THE    TWO    HIGHWATMEN    0\'EEHEAK   A   SINOCLAK 
CONFERENCE. 

The  little  clump  of  trees  that  was  mentioned  was  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it. 

From  the  nature  of  their  position,  they  would  be  easily 
able  to  gain  this  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
two  men  whose  proceedings  they  desired  to  watch. 

Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  anything  would  have 
attracted  their  attention,  they  seemed  so  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  topic  they  had  under  consideration. 

Among  these  trees  the  horses  could  be  concealed  from 
anything  but  a  seai'ch  in  that  quarter,  and  for  greater 
security  they  tied  them  by  their  l>ridles  to  low-lying 
branches  of  the  trees  in  such  a  wav  as  to  allow  them  to 
crop  the  soft  herbage  at  their  feet. 

■Then  acting  upon  the  plan  they  had  already  agreed 
upon,  the  two  highwaymen  credit  al  mg  under  the  shadow 
of  the  hedgerow,  which  was  one  that  formed  a  line  oi 
separation  between  two  large  meadcws. 

At  the  bottom  of  both  of  these  "m^  the  large  sheet  of 
water,  and  the  two  men  were  standing  upon  its  brink  ob 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge. 

Taking  care  to  tread  gently,  and  nf)t  to  make  any  more 
rustling  among  the  grass  than  they  could  possibly  help 
the  two  highwaymen  at  length  approached  as  close  a^ 
they  thought  was  prudent  or  necessity. 

They  remained  perfectly  still,  listening,  and  then  they 
heard  a  voice  say : 

"  AH  this  discussion  is  useless,  Oeorjre.  I  tell  you  no* 
a  thousand  times  as  much  talk  would  luove  me  from  my 
purpose." 

"But  will  yon  noi  usten  to  reason?"  replied  th* 
ottier. 

"I  have  listened  loag  enough."  angrily  rejoined  the 
jfirst  speaker,  '-  and  I  am  determined  that  I  will  listen  uo 
i^p^er !" 

-  But  you  shall  listen,  John — ^it  is  important  that  yo* 
atould !" 

"  Bah  .1" 

■  i  say  that  before  we  part  yon  sball  relinquisTi  *il  jour 
claim  I     1  say  it,  and  I  hare  sworn  it  1" 

Th*  other  laughed  scornfully. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonld  like  to  threaten  me  out  of  K; 
l>ac  you  ought  to  know  my  character  well  enough  by  this 
time  to  feel  certain  that  yon  will  fail  is  mj  mich  »^ 
tempt" 
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"  But,  brother  John,"  said  the  other,  a&d  evidently  the 

Cinnger  of   the  two  speakers— '*  remember    I    oall  v^f. 
other." 

"  Well,  wh»t  of  that  ?" 

"  You  are  not  my  brother  actually,  and  I  have  hitherto 
always  refosed  to  address  you  by  such  •  title,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  1  call  you  brother." 

"  Well,  what  differeuce  wlU  that  make  ?  Do  you 
imagine  I  am  bo  iooiisb  and  childish  as  to  allow  a  name 
to  make  the  slightest  difference  to  me  ?"  -If 

"  There  is  much  in  a  name.  There  has  been  hith«no 
not  sufficient  affection  between  us ;  it  may  have  been  that 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  but  I  am  anxious  that  it 
should  be  altered." 

"  Of  course  yon  are,  in  order  that  you  may  bring  me  to 
your  purpose  ;  but  it  is  in  vain — no  argument,  I  tell  you, 
will  prevail.  Is  it  likely  that  I  shoulil  Corego  such  a 
delight,  and  especially  to  you?  I  huve  never  forgiven 
your  mother  for  entering  our  family  and  endeavouring  to 
take  my  mother's  place !" 

"  But,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  .surely  cannot  blame 
me  for  that.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  w  hat  control  could  I 
possibly  exercise  over  such  events  ?" 

"  I  care  not,  and  that  is  c.)i  the  point  we  came  here  to 
discuss.  I  met  you  on  the  »>order  of  this  lake  in  order 
that  another  matter  should  be  settled  between  us  either 
one  way  or  the  other." 

"  I  know  you  did." 

"  W«»ll,  then,  now  I  call  upon  you  to  relinquish." 

"Why  should  you  expuct  me  to  give  way  any  more 
vhan  yourself  ?" 

"  Because  I  consider  that  you  are  the  one  who  ought  to 
give  way." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt." 

"  I  think  with  ^'uod  reason,"  returned  the  other. 

"I  fail  to  see  it." 

"  I  teU  you  I  love  her  with  a  thousand  times  more 
affection  than  aii\-one  else  can  bestow,  and  have  loved  her 
for  years  and  yt- urs  past ;  and  do  you  think  that  such  a 
passion  as  I  feel  could  be  lightly  cast  out  from  my  breast  ? 
It  has  been  growing  there  for  years,  and  is  stronger  now 
than  ever." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  "  you  seem  entirely  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  love  of  yours  is  ill-bestowed  in  every 
way.  I  have  told  you,  and  Edith  has  told  you  over 
and  over  again,  that  she  does  not  and  cannot  iwve 
you." 

"But  she  will  alter  her  mind,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  should  not  dp-;i,.air  of  gaining  here  affections  if  you 
were  to  give  u^  vcir  pretensions." 

"But  I  tell  you,  great  as  you  may  imagine  your  love  to 
be,  mine  far  surpasses  it,  and,  what  is  more,  my  passion  is 
retomed  by  Edith  herself.  Why,  then,  should  you  step  in 
and  blight  the  happiness  of  both  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  reason  - 
able  that  you  should  give  way  ?  because  by  so  doing  you 
would  insare  the  happiness  of  two  persons ;  whereas,  if  I 
gave  way,  yon  aiune  would  be  happy." 

"I  WM  you  I  will  not  listen  to  such  words,"  said  the 
other,  angrily,  "and  now  that  we  are  here  I  command 
and  will  compel  you  to  give  up  all  your  pretensions  to 
her  hand  "' 

"  Then  J  may  end  the  matter  by  saying  that  1  firmly 
and  distinrtly  refuse." 

"  The  consequences  be  upon  your  own  head  then  !"  said 
the  other.  "  You  have  tried  my  temper  to  the  utmost ! 
Take  that  as  the  reward  of  y<:)ur  folly  and  obstinacy  !" 

So  saying,  the  elder  brother  raised  his  hand  and  struck 
the  other  a  violent  blow. 

There  was  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  the  young  man  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"  Now  you  have  your  reward !"  said  the  other,  "  I  wO 
be  troubled  with  you  no  longer!  You  shall  follow  the  ia- 
stroment  which  has  wrought  your  destruction  i" 

"  So  saying,  he  flung  a  large,  dagger-like  kuite  into  the 
water,  and  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  form  tkjM-  was 
lying  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 

But  saeiug  this.  Claude  and  Tom  both  ottered  a  loud 
shout. 

The  wound  bad  been  given  so  quickly  that  they  were 
act  in  time  to  prevent  it. 

But  they  resolved  to  prevent  th«  nusciiief  gotag  any 
fwrther. 

Opon  hearing  the  about,  the  elder  harother  startad  to 
kts  feet  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 


He  saw  ti^o  men  hastening  towards  him,  and,  thorongkl^ 
terrified  at  this  sight,  he  ttimed  and  fled  witn  the  fieet- 
neas  of  a  greyhound. 

The  highwaymeo  were  half  inclined  to  nm  after  him 

and  capture  him. 

But  they  considered  that  their  tnne  would  be  best 
bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  young  man,  who  was 
gnianing  heavily. 

They  knelt  lown  beside  him,  and  then  found  that  the 
h'uiod  was  pooring  m  torreais  trotp  a  wound  in  hia 
breast. 

He  made  desperate  efforts  to  speak,  buT  couU  not. 

At  last,  however,  he  managed  to  gasp  out : 

"  Go — go — to  Myrtle  Cottage,  and  ask  for  Edith  Orey 
— tell  her  that — that " 

Articulation  failed  him,  for  the  blood  seemed  to  rise 
up  in  his  throat  and  choke  him. 

"  No,"  said  Claude,  "  we  will  take  you  to  Myrtle  Cot- 
tage; it  is  possible  that  if  you  have  imme^liate  and  careful 
attention  you  will  recover  from  this  hurt." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"No — no,"  he  said,  "I  am  wounded  to  the  death,  I 
am  sure  of  it.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  it — no  one  could 
mistal^e  such  a  feeling  as  I  have  now ,  his  knife  has  entered 
my  heart." 

He  spoke  these  words  by  a  strong  effort,  and  slowly 
raised  himself  upon  one  arm. 

But  his  strength  left  him  with  extreme  suddenness,  and 
he  fell  back  upon  the  grass. 

Then  a  spasm  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame,  after 
which  he  lay  perfectly  still. 

"  He  is  dead,"  said  Tom  King,  a  moment  or  so  after- 
wards ;  "  his  forebodings  were  co  "ct — the  wound  was 
mortal." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  dead  ?"  said  Cliande. 

"Yes,  I  oan  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  We 
were  just  too  late  to  interfere,"  he  said.  "  What  shall  wa 
do  now?" 

"  That  rascal  ought  to  be  captured." 

"  He  ought,  but  he's  far  enough  off  by  this  time." 

"  So  he  is ;  in  my  opinion  we  cannot  do  better  than 
carry  out  the  injunctions  of  this  young  man.  Myrtle 
Cottage  is  doubtless  close  at  hand ;  let  us  find  it,  and  tell 
its  fnmates  what  we  have  witnessed.  It  will  be  an  un- 
pleasant errand,  truly,  and  yet  it  will  be  merciful  to  let 
them  know  just  how  events  occuiTed,  and  then  they  will 
be  secure  from  the  risk  of  all  misrepresentation." 

The  highwaymen  looked  around  them,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  now  brilliant  rays  of  the  moon,  they  saw,  about 
ht.'f  a  mile  off,  the  roof  of  a  dwelling,  which,  from  its 
siz  and  general  appearance,  they  conjectured  must  bo 
Mj  1  lirt  Cottage. 

A  4,ny  rate,  they  resolved  to  remouut  their  steeds  and 
ride  lowards  it. 

Vv  hile  walking  back  to  the  clump  of  trees  where  their 
horses  had  been  left,  Claude  said  : 

"I  knew  that  something  of  no  common  interest  was 
going  on  when  I  sat  watching  them  from  the  distance. 
How  I  wish  that  we  had  been  in  time  to  avert  that  fatal 
blow." 

"  So  do  I,  though  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, it  was  so  quickly  done.  What  strikes  me  as 
strangest  of  all,  is  that  we  should  have  been  there  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  comprehend  from  their  conversation 
the  exact  conditions  of  all  parties." 

"Yes,  the  one  who  lies  so  cold  and  still  in  death  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  one  who  has  murdered  him. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  affection  subsists  in  such  cases  as 
these." 

*  Very  rarely,  indeed ;  more  frequently  there  is  open 
entnity,  and  quite  as  often  it  happens  that  they  both  fall 
in  love  with  the  same  person." 

"Yes,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  this  case.  It  will  be 
sad  tidings  indeed  that  we  have  to  communicate  to  Edith 
Grey." 

By  this  time  the  horses  were  reached,  and  waulting  into 
their  saddles,  the  highwaymen  went  at  full  «uBed  towards 
the  cottage. 

The  hour  was  so  late  that  it  was  scarcely  probable  any 
of  the  inmates  would  be  astir. 

But  as  they  drew  closer,  they  perceived  that  a  light 
was  shining  from  one  of  the  windows. 

"This  is  the  place,  depend  upon  it,"  said  CUnAm 
Duva) 
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"  Ring  the  bell  then,"  replied  his  oompanion,  "  and  we 
shall  soon  know  for  certain." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  before  the  clanging  ceased,  the 
front  aoor  of  the  cottage  was  opened. 

•*  Who  is  there  ?"  said  a  low  and  gentle  voice. 

" Is  this  Myrtle  Cottage ?"  asked  OlAsde.  "If  it  ni,  we 
have  a  message  to  deliver." 

"  Yes,  yes,  this  is  Myrtle  Cottage,"  responded  the  same 
voice.  •'  What  is  the  nature  of  the  message  yoa  h*'^  40 
give  ?" 

The  speaker  advanced  into  the  garden,  and  waficed 
timiilly  towards  the  gate,  close  to  which  t'Ae  highwavTrtwri*. 
wera  standing. 

"  You  are  Miss  Grey,  I  suppose,"  said  OlaBda,  ua  a 
mournful  Toioe — "  Miss  Edith  Qrey,  is  not  that  your 
name?" 


CHAPTER  DCCLXIX 


KINO     AND    CLAUDE 
VOLVED  IN   . 


DUVAL    KIND  THEMKKLVB3 
L   DEEP  MYSTERY 


Claude's  manner  and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  were 
sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
sad  tidings. 

The  young  girl  bad  to  clasp  the  bars  of  the  little  wooden 
gate  very  tightly  before  she  could  manage  to  reply  to  the 
question  that  hawi  been  addressed  to  her. 

Then,  in  an  agitated,  hysterical  voice,  she  said : 

"  Yes,  yes — this  is  Myrtle  Cottage,  and  my  name  is 
Edith  Grey  I  What  business  is  it  that  can  have  brought 
you  here  to-night  ?" 

"  The  very  worst  that  you  can  possibly  imagine — the 
most  unwelcome  news  that  you  could  possibly  hear ! 
Prepare  yourself  to  hear  the  direst  intelligence — summon 
ap  all  your  fortitude  for  the  shock." 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  the  young  girl,  and  her  grasp 
upon  the  gate  tightened. 

Claude  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed  further,  and  she 
was  in  such  a  state  that  she  could  not  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

To  bis  great  wlief,  another  person  emerged  from  the 
eottage. 

This  was  au  old  lady  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  a 
widow's  cap. 

"  What  is  it,  Edith  ?"  she  asked.  "  What  is  the  mean- 
lag  of  aU  this  ?" 

Edith  could  not  answer,  but  Claude  spoke  for  her. 

"  I  have  been  told  to  inform  Miss  Edith  Grey  that — 
,hat " 

He  paused,  and  could  go  no  further. 

"  Something  dreadful  has  happened,"  said  the  old  lady, 
hastening  forward. 

"  You  are  right  in  your  surmise.  Can  yon  guess  who 
it  is  that  has  met  with  a  sad  fate  ?" 

A  stifled  shriek  came  from  Edith's  lips. 

She  guessed  readily  enough. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  without  it  is  George 
Shaw." 

"I  know  not  whether  that  is  his  name,"  replied 
Claude,  "but  if  he  is  the  brother-in-law  of  some  one 
named  John        " 

•'Yes,  John  Shaw — that's  his  elder  brother's  name." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  of  him  I  have  to  speak.  Come  nearer 
— let  me  whisper  the  tidings  in  your  ear.  I  will  leave  you 
to  break  them  to  your  daughter  afterwards." 

Dreading  by  his  manner  she  knew  not  what,  the  old 
lady  came  forward. 

Claude  bent  down  in  the  saddle,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  her  ear. 

"  Good  heavens !"  she  ejaculated.  "  This  will  be  a 
frightful  shock !  Are  you  sure  that  what  you  say  is 
true  ?'■ 

"It  is  quite  true.  I  wish  it  was  not.  I  wish,  also, 
chat  we  were  permitted  to  stay  and  see  the  matter  investi- 
gated. But  that  is  impossible — we  cannot  linger  lOuger. 
f  arer.'ill  !" 

He  waved  his  hi»ii.<i  as  he  spoke,  and  rode  ofl. 

"  I  could  not  stop,"  he  said  to  Tom  King,  whan  they 
had  got  to  a  little  distance,  "  The  tight  of  that  young 
(girl's  agony  would  have  been  more  than  I  ^oulc'.  bear." 

••  It  would  havb  been  dreadful  indeed— and  besides, 
tnere  was  no  need  for  us  to  witness  it." 

"  Bo  I  thought.  We  performed  the  charge  that  had 
been  given  aa,  which  would  be  su£Sci«Qt." 


"Quite.  But  did  you  notioe  how  gmitle,  how  good. 
and  how  beautiful  that  young  girl  appeared  to  be  ?  Is  it 
not  hard  to  think  that  for  the  future  har  life  vsill  be  OTer- 
shadowed  by  a  heavy  clood  ?" 

"  Very ;  it  makes  me  wish  more  thaii  ^ver  that  we  nad 
been  in  time  to  preveni  the  perpetration  of  that  dastardly 
de»4," 

**  Yet  we  hare  nothing  to  reproaoh  wrselves  for." 

**  (>k,  nothing !  The  chances  were  a  thonsand  to  ona 
I  f^Hhttcjt  our  goiag  to  listen  there  at  all." 

"  My  f  need,  let  us  try  a  gallop — that  will  do  us  tha  most 
good  under  these  circumstances." 

"  It  wilL  It  will  serve  to  dispel  thbee  gloomy  ideat 
that  DOW  fill  our  minds." 

'JThte  suggestion  was  at  once  put  into  practice. 

The  highwaymen  pressed  their  horses  into  a  gallop, 
and  for  some  time  they  continued  to  fly  at'  full  speed 
across  the  couutry. 

Suddenly,  however,  by  one  accord,  Claude  and  Tom 
King  stopped  their  horses. 

As  if  they  had  only  one  impulse,  they  both  sat  upon 
their  steeds  in  attitudes  of  intense  listening. 

But  the  sound,  whatever  it  was,  that  had  first  attracted 
their  attention  was  heard  no  more. 

They  listened  in  vain  for  its  repetition. 

"  Claude,"  said  Tom  King  at  last,  finding  all  was  still, 
"did  you  hear  it.'"' 

"That  shriek?" 

"  Yes ;  it  sounded  like  a  shriek,  but  a  most  unearthly 
cae.     It  prompted  me  in  a  moment  to  pull  up.'' 

"  And  me  the  same,  as  vou  see.     But  all  is  still  now." 

"  Very." 

"  How  strange !  It  is  impassible  that  our  fancies  have 
misled  us,  for  both  heard  it  at  the  same  time." 

"Oh,  yes,  a  shrill,  unnatural,  shrieking  cry  that  arose 
all  at  once,  and  died  as  suddenly.  Yet  where  it  came 
from  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Nor  I.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  concern  us  much.  Let 
us  ride  on." 

"Claude." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Do  you  recollect  what  the  captain  said  to  us  ?" 

"  When  ?" 

"  To-night,  before  we  started." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  > 

"  He  told  us  on  no  account  to  hesicafe  to  turn  out  ot 
our  way  if  by  so  doing  we  could  render  assistance  t« 
those  who  require  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  said  that !" 

"  Well,  then,  1  think  no  one  would  give  a  cry  like  that 
who  was  not  in  immediate  need  of  succour.  It  was  a  cry 
full  of  heartrending  agony." 

"  It  was — you  are  right  enough  about  that." 

"  But  how  silent  it  is  now  1  Where  can  the  cry  oome 
from  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  propose  to  find  out,  Claude.  Let  us 
look  around." 

"  We  shall  see  better  in  a  moment,"  said  Claude,  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  heavens.  "  There's  a  cloud  now  over  the 
moon's  disc,  but  it  will  soon  pass  away,  and  then  we  shall 
see  distinctly." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  moon  burst  out  into  its  full  flood 
of  silvery  lustre,  and  instantly  everything  was  revealed 
with  a  clearness  and  beauty  that  was  enonantiug  to  look 
upon. 

The  meadows  seemed  as  though  coated  over  with  silver, 
and  the  smooth,  shining  leaves  upon  the  trees  glistened 
as  the  wind  blew  them  to  and  fro,  making  them  look  like 
so  many  tliamonds. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  highwaymen,  upon  looking 
around^  they  could  not  at  first  detect  either  any  signs  of  a 
human  habitation  or  of  human  beings  abroad. 

But  they  noticed  on  their  left  hand  that  the  lane  they 
were  traversing  was  bounded  by  some  high,  stout  wooden 
palisades. 

Behind  these  was  plattfod  a  row  of  hocfy-buoaes  of  un- 
usual height  and  density — their  sharp,  prickly  leave* 
formed,  indeed,  a  perfect  wall,  and  one  that  anyone  would 
have  hesitated  befo£>3  attempting  to  climb  over. 

From  the  appearance  of  this  palisade,  and  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  holly  trees  were  kept  up  in  a  re- 
grular  line,  Claude  and  Tom  King  came  to  the  oonolusioa 
that  it  most  be  the  boundarr  of  an  estate  of  some  kind  at 
otbecw 
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Perhdps  in  the  centre  was  situated  a  house,  and  from 
this  dwelling  the  cry  might  have  come. 

"Let  us  go  a  little  further,"  said  Tom  King,  «•  he 
pointed  all  this  out  to  his  comrade.  "  Doubtless  wo  shall 
come  presently  to  some  point  where  we  shall  b*  fettle  to 
tell  whether  there  is  a  house  here  or  not." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  friend !     Lead  the  way." 

Tom  King  obeyed,  and  they  trotted  for  nearly  halt  a 
mile  down  the  lane  before  they  reached  the  point  irhere 
the  palisades  turned  off  at  a  right  angle. 

They  followed  the  direction  of  it,  determined  to  make 
an  entire  circuit,  if  necessary. 

But  so  high  were  the  holly  trees,  and  so  dense  their 
foliage,  that  they  could  not  possibly  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side. 

The  next  comer  was  reached  with  the  same  result,  and 
here  began  a  brick  wall,  higher,  if  anything,  than  the 
holly  trees,  and  equally  efficacious,  so  far  as  keeping  out 
a  view  went- 

"  It  must  be  some  one  who  is  uncommonly  fond  of  re- 
tirement and  pi-ivacy,"  said  Claude  DuvaL  •*!  never 
met  with  a  place  so  hemmed-in  before." 

"  In  this  circumstance  there  is  matter  for  conjecture," 
said  Tom  King. 

"  It  is  indeed  most  unusual  to  find  a  place  so  well  barri- 
caded, for  I  know  not  what  other  term  to  apply  to  it — I 
don't  know  a  better  word.  But  come  on  1  We  may  as 
well  see  all  round  it  now." 

Going  for  some  distance  along  this  brick  wall,  the  high- 
waymen came  to  a  large  pair  of  folding  gates — their  size, 
in  fact,  was  immense,  for,  from  private  motives,  they  had 
been  made  of  a  great  height,  and,  in  order  to  look  pro- 
portionate, they  had  been  made  much  wider  than  was 
really  necessary. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  obtaining  a  view  in  that 
quarter,  however,  and  so  the  highwaymen  continued  on 
their  way. 

Upon  reaching  the  termination  of  the  wall,  they  found 
that  another  paling,  similar  to  the  one  they  had  examined, 
joined  up  to  it. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Tom  King.  "  This  is  evidently 
the  front  portion  of  the  inclosure,  and  those  gates  there 
constitute  the  entrance.  The  other  three  sides  are  com- 
posed of  these  paliugs  and  fence  of  holly  bushes." 

"  That's  just  it." 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend,  does  it  not  strike  you  as  being 
singular  that  a  place  should  be  so  well  and  thoroughly 
inclosed  as  to  make  it  an  impossibility  for  anyone  to  ob- 
tain a  view  from  any  point  ?" 

"  It  does  seem  strange,  and  I  confess  my  curiosity  is 
greatly  excited  by  it." 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  wish  you  to  couple  that  with  the 
dreadful  cry  that  we  both  heard.  In  my  opinion,  it  oame 
from  somewhere  over  the  palings." 

"  That  was  the  conclusion  I  myself  came  to,  and  you 
.iiay  rely  upon  it  no  good  end  is  served  by  so  much  secrecy 
is  there  is  evidently  here.  Oan  you  form  any  idea  of 
what  the  nature  of  such  a  place  as  this  might  be  ?" 

"No,  that  I  can't,"  said  Tom.  "I  don't  intend  to  be 
liaulked  !     At  all  risks  I  will  have  one  peep." 

"  But  how  shall  you  accoi»plish  it?" 

"  If  you  will  lead  my  horse  close  to  the  wall,  I  will 
stand  upon  its  back.  By  reaching  up  my  arms,  I  think  I 
shall  then  be  able  to  touch  the  top  of  the  wall." 

"  I  see." 

"  And  if  I  can  once  obtaiv,  j  grasp  with  the  end  of  my 
fingers,  I  know  I  can  draw  my  body  up  sufficiently  high 
to  take  a  peep  over,  and  see  what  there  is  beyond." 

"Then  do  so,"  said  Claude.  "I  will  lead  your  horse 
v/ith  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hfe." 

Tom  King's  horse  was  led  close  to  the  wall,  and  kept 
iu  that  position  by  Claude  Duval. 

Tom  King  himself  then  disengaged  his  feet  from  the 
stirrupis,  and  stood  up  ob  the  saddl*. 

His  heignt  w«s  by  this  means  increased,  and,  as  he  had 
(ully  expected,  he  found  that  he  was  ju«t  able  to  take  h^A 
9f  the  top  of  the  wall  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

CHAPTEE  DCCLXXXI. 
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Aa  he  &ad  said,  Tom  King,  having  obtained  this  grasp, 
•sold  poll  himself  np  with  ease. 


His  head  was  soon  above  the  level  of  the  wall,  and 
then  he  made  as  accurate  a  survey  as  he  possibly  could. 

lie  saw  below  him  a  large  enclosure — not  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  tastefully  laid  out  as  one  migh' 
imagine  to  ^d  it,  but  simply  composed  of  one  dat,  level 
piece  of  ground  covered  over  with  gravel. 

In  appearance,  then,  the  enclosure  resembled  »  desert 
on  a  small  scale  more  than  anything  else. 

In  the  centre  of  this  arid  plain  was  a  house — a  lat^^ 
dull-red,  rambling  stmoture,  with  many  small  latticed 
windows. 

From  no  ob«  of  these  windows  oame  forth  a  aieam  of 
light 

All  was  unilormly  dark,  and  seemed  as  cheerless  as  thio 
ground  upon  which  the  residence  was  built. 

Wbat  could  be  the  nature  of  such  a  place  Tom  King 
could  not  imagine. 

Surely  no  one  would  be  eccentric  enough  in  his  tastes 
to  prefer  such  a  prison-like  place  for  a  dwelling. 

Yet  there  were  evidences  that  the  houjse  and  the  piece 
of  ground  around  it  were  carefully  kept  in  order. 

An  aspect  of  neatness- and  order  could  be  seen  on  all 
sides. 

While  gazing  on  this  scene,  Tom  King's  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  lat- 
ticed casements. 

As  k  turned  upon  its  hinges  he  saw,  standing  just 
within  the  room  which  it  illuminated,  a  white,  shadowy 
form,  whose  outlines  he  could  not  well  make  out,  owing 
to  the  darkness. 

But  that  it  was  a  female  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Suddenly  two  long,  white  arms  were  thrust  out  of  the 
window,  and  again  the  dreadful  shrieking  cry  was  uttered 
which  he  had  heard  once  before,  and  which  had  sufficed 
to  make  him  check  the  speed  of  his  steed  so  abruptly. 

But  the  shriek  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  sound  of 
heavy  blows. 

The  cracking  of  a  whip  could  be  heard,  accompanied 
by  angry  words  uttered  in  a  gruff,  savage  tone  of  voica. 

Then  faint,  smothered  cries  for  help  and  appeals  fo« 
mercy  next  made  themselves  heard. 

Tms  was  a  scene  that  Tom  King  could  no  longer 
endure  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of,  and  therefore  he 
lowered  himself  down  from  the  wall  at  once,  in  order  t» 
relate  what  he  had  seen  to  his  companion. 

Claude  was  all  impatience  to  hear  what  his  comrade  had 
to  impart. 

But  as  soon  as  ever  the  intelligence  was  received  by 
him,  he  cried : 

"  My  friend,  this  is  something  that  surely  calls  for  our 
interference.  Some  dark,  evU  deeds  are  certainly  going  on 
in  this  place — we  have  abundant  and  ample  evidence  of 
it." 

"  We  have,"  said  Tom  King,  "  and  we  will  try  ajid  put 
an  end  to  them." 

"  And  it  was  a  girl,  you  say,  that  uttered  that  cr^-  ?" 

"  It  was,  or  else  I  make  a  great  mistake." 

"  And  it  seemed  to  you,  then,  as  though  she  was  con- 
fined there  as  in  a  Mnd  of  prison,  and  that  she  was 
uttering  that  cry  in  the  hope  of  the  sound  reaching  the 
ears  of  some  passers-by  and  attracting  their  attention  ?" 

"  Just  so ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  her 
jailers,  aroused  by  the  noise,  had  entered,  and  thee  had  in- 
flicted a  frightful  punishment  upon  her  for  so  doing." 

''Yes,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other conclusiou ; 
but  let  the  wretches  beware !" 

'  How  shall  we  obtain  admittance,  though  ?" 

"  That,  I  fancy,  is  the  most  difficult  point  that  we  have 
to  cousider ;  it  is  a  difficulty,  but  one  that  must  be  sur- 
mounted.   Do  you  think  this  would  aid  "is  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  Claude  Duval  unwound  from  round  his 
waist  a  quantity  oi  thin  but  strong  rope. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Tom.  "  There  s  a  chevaux  de 
ffist  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  if  I  get  up  a^ain  I  am 
sure  I  can  tie  the  rope  round  the  bar,  we  can  then  pull 
ourselves  up  easily,  and  lower  ourselves  down  on  the  other 
sicfc." 

"  And  our  horses — what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?" 

"  They  seem  rather  ia  the  way  of  our  adventures  to- 
night, do  they  not  ?" 

"Theydo.^ 

"  I  suppose  we  cannot  do  better  than  secu]\»  shem  some- 
where, as  we  did  on  the  previous  occasion — that  ia  tbe  «aiy 
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thing  I  can  think  of,  and  look,  yonder  are  some  trees  that 
will  be  just  calculated  to  answer  our  parpose." 

"  The  very  thing,  becaiise  in  the  event  of  cor  being 
compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  we  ehaJl  qov  be 
loug  in  regaining  them." 

»  True." 

The  horses  were  accordingly  disposed  of  ia  a  siraiin^ 
fashion  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  preceding 
occasion^-of  course,  after  Tom  King  had  once  moi*  8t*>*d 
on  the  back  of  his  ^eed  and  secured  the  rope  in  the  «/4f 
he  had  proposed. 

With  such  an  auxiliary  as  this,  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  climb  over  the  wall. 

Tom  King  was  up  to  the  top  In  a  twinkling,  and  ke 
was  soon  rejoined  by  Claude  DuvaL 

The  rope  was  then  lowered  on  the  other  sida^  and  they 
descended  with  speed  and  safety. 

Owing  to  the  brightness  with  which  the  moon  was 
shining,  some  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  crossing  the 
open  space,  in  order  to  get  to  the  house  without  being 
seen. 

Tom  King  crouched  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
and  remained  for  a  moment  watching. 

All  was  still,  however,  and  he  was  enabled  to  point  out 
with  precision  and  certainty  the  very  identical  window 
at  which  the  white  form  had  appeared. 

"  We  will  try  and  get  towards  it,"  said  Tom  King ; 
"  let  us  make  one  bold  rush  for  it ;  we  shall  not  be  so 
likely  to  be  seen  then  as  we  shall  be  if  we  go  slowly." 

"  Yon  are  right." 

"Now  then — quick!" 

With  rapid  and  yet  almost  noiseless  footst<)psi,  tltie  two 
highwaymen  rushed  across  the  g^velled  enclosure,  and 
paused  close  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

But  the  window  at  which  the  white  form  had  appeared 
was  very  far  above  them. 

To  reach  it  without  more  tools  and  appliances  ihttn  they 
possessed  appeared  to  be  totally  impossible. 

The  walls  of  the  house  were  uniformly  smooth. 

There  was  not  a  projection  of  any  kind  that  would 
have  assisted  them  to  mount. 

They  much  wished  they  had  the  means  of  tvikiug 
tiieir  presence  known  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  for  su"' 
in  their  minds  they  fully  believed  her  to  be, 


They  might  havo  ^l^a  out,  it  is  true,  or  whistl  A.  yr 
nisdo  use  of  some  other  ordinary  sound,  only  there  was 
Aaa  fear,  that  the  sound  might  reach  the  ears  of  her 
captors. 

"  I  wish  she  would  come  to  the  window  again,"  said 
Tom  King — "  the  matter  would  be  easy  enough  then." 

"  I  am  afraid,  however,"  said  Claude,  "  from  what  you 
say,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  will  make  her  appear- 
ance ;  the  punishment  she  has  received  has  doubtless  been 
too  severe." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom  King,  "it  makes  my  blood  boil  to 
tiiink  of  it" 

"  Our  best  plan,  I  think,  will  be  to  reconnoitre  round 
the  premises  ;  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  find  some  means 
of  entrance." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  yet  I  uu  exceedingly  doabtfol 
whether  we  shall." 

"  You  think  the  people,  after  walling  in  the  place  so  well, 
would  not  be  Ukely  to  omit  the  precaution  of  fastening 
up  all  the  doors  and  windows  ?" 

•'I  do." 

"  And  yet  it  may  not  be  so :  the  nature  of  tiae  outward 
defences — if  I  may  so  term  tnem — might  beget  in  their 
minds  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  they  might  relax  in 
their  vigilance  in  securing  the  inner  doors." 

"  That  is  only  to  be  tested  by  trying.  Come  along,  let 
us  begin,  foi  time  is  flying  fast." 

This  was  true,  for  although  at  present  they  had  doae 
little  else  bnt  gallop  about  the  country  to  no  profit,  yet 
more  than  half  the  night  was  consumed,  for  is  thia 
manner  time  passes  with  exceeding  quickness.  \ 

One  by  one,  as  the  nearest  doors  and  windows  werf  ( 
come  to,  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  tried  thenu  <^ 

But  they  found  them  uniformly  secure,  and  from   the } 
manner  in  which  they  resisted  all  attempts  to  shake  them  ' 
even,  it  was    clear  that    considerab'''    force  would    be 
required  to  effect  an  entrance. 

But  they  had  not  the  means  of  everting  that  force,  nor 
lukd  they  the  tools  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

At  leuKth  they  came  round  to  the  very  spot  fama  whloh 


they  had  started,  and  then  they  looked  rather  blankly  into 
I  each  other's  countenances. 

"  Now,  Claude,"  said  Tom  Eling,  "  what  are  we  to 
do?" 

"  There's  no  getting  into  this  oontounded  place  from 
the  ground  floor,  that's  quite  clear,  and  it  seems  aaually 
impossible  to  gain  the  upper  stories." 

"  It  does.  The  house  is  almost  as  impregnable  as  a 
fortress,  yet  we  must  not  despair  my  comrade.  I  have 
quite  set  my  heart  upon  this  adventure,  and  I  shaU  not 
rest  again  until  I  have  been  able  to  discover  what  the 
nature  of  this  place  is,  who  the  young  girl  may  Lff.  Wid 
why  she  is  kept  here  such  a  close  prisoner." 

Claude  laughed. 

"  I  rather  think  you  have  set  yourself  some  difficult 
things  to  find  out,  Tom  ;  but,  however,  in  all  this  I  am 
most  heartily  with  you,  for  I  question  whether  the 
curiositty  and  interest  I  feel  is  less  in  amount  than 
yourh." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  make  a  trial  in  some  quarter." 

"  Wait  a  moment  or  two  ;  I  would  prefer  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation, and  while  we  are  doing  so  let  us  take  care  not 
to  speak  above  our  breaths  if  we  can  help  it — you  don't 
know  what  ears  may  be  listening  to  us." 

"  What  is  it  yon  wish  to  consult  about  ?" 

"  The  best  manner  of  proceeding.  You  see  it  will 
never  do  for  us  to  fail.  Before  we  begin  our  operations  ia 
any  shape  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  feel  perfectly 
assured  and  confident  that  we  shall  succeed." 

"  Of  cour.se.  But  then  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  make 
certain  of  a  aucces*.  " 

"  Certainly  it  is ;  and  in  this  case  the  effects  of  failure 
would  be  disastrous,  from  this  cause :  even  if  we  effected 
our  retreat  without  gaining  our  end,  we  should  not  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  second  attaok,  as  they 
would  so  strongly  protect  the  place  by  means  of  men  and 
such-like  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  near." 

"  Or  they  might  movf-  'inr  away  entirely." 

"Just  so.  And  in  ditder  of  these  cases  our  plan  for 
delivering  this  c-ir!  vvonlt)  be  at  an  end." 

"So  it  would,"  said  Tom  King,  thoughtfulty — "so  it 
would.  1  had  not  thought  of  that,  Claude.  What  new 
do  vou  advise  ?" 


CHAPTER  DCCLXXXII. 

TOM  KUTG  Aim  CLAUDS  DUVAL  ARK  BAFFUCD  IN  THKtH 
EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIB?  A  CLUE  TO  THE  MTSTBRti  i  w, 
THINGS  THAT  THET  HAVE  WITNESSED. 

Well,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "it  seems  to  me,  Tom,  thai 
taere  is  about  only  one  safe  thing  that  we  can  do  undet 
the  circumstances." 

"  Indeed !     And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"Why,  single-handed^  and  unaided  as  we  are  l^f  tooli- 
or  anything,  1  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  effi'<vi 
an  entrance  into  this  house,  so  Ipropose  that  we  leave  ii 
as  it  is,  and  return  to  the  inn.  We  eftn  communicate  a! ', 
that  we  hare  witnessed  to  the  captain  and  Sixteen 
String  Jack,  and  it  ia  very  odd  to  me  if  they  don't  deem  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  their  attention." 

"  I  see,  Claude,"  said  Tom — "  you  would  have  as  all  four 
make  the  attack  together  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  it  would  be  more  like  ensuring  success,  1 
admit." 

"  It  would  indeed !  I  shall  then  have  very  little  doubt, 
especially  if  we  could  contrive  one  thing." 

"  What's  that  ?" 

•♦To  Have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  girl  wbm 
8oreame<1  out ;  if  we  could  let  her  know  that  friends  wore 
near  she  might  be  able  to  render  us  great  assistance." 

"  So  she  might  She  would  be  very  likely  to  tell  us  at 
1^  hich  point  we  should  gain  admittanne  with  the  most 
ease,  and,  in  fact,  enlighten  us  upon  all  those  points  upon 
wkiiCt.  wfe  are  now  in  darkness." 

"  Yes,  that  is  much  to  be  wished  for." 

"*  Then  mv  propositton  is  agreeable  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let  as  rensiin  here  beneath  this  window  for 
aonve  time  longer,  in  the  hope  that  this  girl  will  presently 
appear ,  as  soon  as  she  does  we  will  tiy  to  communicat* 
to  her  in  such  a  mtumer  as  not  to  raise  an  alarm." 

**Very  good.    But  if  we  oaa  get  iat«  occrersatlon  witk 
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6tti  kiMinfornwttiou  ahe  will  give  will  ecabto  w  to  intMire 
oar  plans  for  the  aucceeding  night." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Claude,  and  i  quite  agree 
with  all  that  you  have  aaid— I  am  sure  H  is*  ^  the  beg<. 
course  to  adopt." 

"Very  well,  then,  that's  all  settled,  <»v4  «•  «e^a  not 
trouble  any  further  about  it." 

"  How  long  will  you  wait  ?" 

**  Oh,  aa  long  as  we  possibly  can.  So  long  ac  ««  are 
back  at  the  inn  by  daybreak,  that  vr]i  do." 

"  I  know  it  wifl ;  but  don't  let  us  be  a  moment  aft«r  it 
if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Wu  have  already  been  made 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  place  where 
we  can  retire  to,  and  it  would  be  a  world  of  pities  if,  by 
any  aot  of  carelessness  on  our  parts,  we  made  the  police 
offloers  aotiuainted  with  our  secret" 

"  We  should  be  greatly  to  blame — there  can  be  no  {R)ubt 
abovt  that.' 

"But  hush!  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  we  shall 
watch  in  silence." 

"  We  will.    It  will  be  safer  and  better  far." 

Keeping  just  within  the  shadow  cast  by  the  house,  the 
two  highwaymen  stood  watching  and  waiting,  hoping 
that  the  window  above  would  again  open,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few 
irords  with  the  prisoner. 

But  this  opportunity  was  denied  them. 

Time  passed  away  not  very  rapidly  it  is  true ;  out  all 
within  the  building  remained  as  profoundly  silent  »3  if  it 
had  been  nniubabited. 

At  length,  with  great  disappointment  perceptible  in  his 
tones,  Tom  King  said: 

"  We  had  better  not  remain  here  any  longer,  Claude ; 
let  us  start  back.  Recollect  we  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  it  will  be  a  hard  ride  to  get  there  by  the  appoiuted 
time." 

"  So  it  will.  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  speak ;  I  did  not 
Mke  to  suggest  a  move  first ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for 
wotoe  time,  because  I  have  got  the  disagreeable  conviction 
iD  my  mind  that  as  soon  as  ever  we  shall  get  away  to  a 
HMle  distance  the  window  wiU  be  opened  again." 

"If  Btteh  a  thing  should  happen  it  will  be  vexatious  in 
the  extreme." 

"B«t  rely  upon  it,  Tom,  we  had  better  move  off  arid 
communicate  what  we  have  seen  to  the  captain  ;  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  altogether,  and  finally 
start  oot  in  good  time  to-morrow  night  and  ride  here 
direct." 

"  Lead  the  way,  then — 1  will  follow  you.  A  quick 
dash  acroea  to  the  wall  must  do  it ;  it  woiUd  never  do  t^ 
be  seen  now." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  risk  in  crossing  thia  open 
space,  because  if  anyone  had  happened  to  be  at  a  window 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  be  perceived. 

But  no  alarm  was  given,  and  therefore  they  concluded 
Ibat  no  one  had  seen  them. 

The  rope  was  easily  reached,  and  quickly  mounted. 

Claude  descended  first,  leaving  Tom  King  sitting 
astride  upon  the  top. 

"How  shall  I  get  down,  Claude?"  he  said.  "I  can't 
descend  by  the  rope." 

"No,  very  true — I  forgot  that.  But  untie  it,  then  hang 
down  as  low  as  you  can,  and  let  go.  I  will  eatc?i  you. 
You  will  not  be  hurt,  rely  upon  it." 

Tom  thought  so,  and  he  untied  the  rope  as  he  had  been 
requested,  and  afterwards  lowered  himself  dowc<  and  let 
go. 

He  was  caught  ''n  'she  arms  of  Claude  Duval,  and  then 
tbe  pair  ran  hastily  io  the  spot  where  their  horses  had 
Iwen  left. 

"  I  tell  you  wnat,  Tom,"  said  Claude — "  we  have  stayed 
there  rather  longer  than  we  ought  to  have  done.  We 
shall  have  hard  work  to  get  back  by  daybreak  Our 
borses  will  bave  to  make  use  of  their  best  speed." 

''  Come  on,  then  !  Let  us  put  them  to  a  gallop,  and 
take  our  way  stra'ght  across  the  country.  The  ride  will 
«k)  me  good,  I  feel  sure,  and  we  have  nothing  to  interrupt 

**  No,  abeolirtely  nothing,  unless  we  are  no  nnforvah  ate 
/9  to  ron  full  tilt  against  a  body  of  police  officers." 

•*  We  must  try  to  guard  agaiitst  that  Bo*  com*— are 
r«u  ready  ?" 

"<4uitfe"" 

"  Forward.  tiB<m  r 


I.2'rfo 

I     At  a  rattling  gallop  the  two  highwayaoia  directed  tije» 
course  across  the  fitilds  and  meadows  towards  the  public- 

Ihoase  »';  Ealiug. 
Owiwg  to  the  rapid  rate  at  wh.ich  they  travelled,  they 
could  not  keep  up  a  conversation — i^i  sides,  XUej  were  not 
particularly  desiruus  of  doing  so,  for  each  wisiied  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  night. 

In  spite  of  all  their  effai-ts,  they  lound  than  the  grey 
light  of  morning  was  fast  stealing  ov>?r  all  things,  and 
f/hey  had  yet  a  considerable  distance  to  go. 

They  continued  to  urge  their  horses  on,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  not  until  all  objects  were  rendered  tulerably  dis- 
tinct that  they  reached  the  end  of  the  gi-ass-grown  lane. 

This,  however,  we  should  explain,  was  not  more  thaa 
two  minutes  after  Tom  Davio  had  spoken  in  the  manner 
we  have  recorded  at  the  end  cf  a  preceding  chapter. 

They  trotted  up  the  lane  swiftly,  and,  instead  of  paus- 
ing in  front  of  the  inn  as  usu&l,  rode  round  to  the  stables, 
and  got  their  horses  under  cover  as  quickly  as  they  pos- 
sibly could. 

They  found  Dick  Turpin,  Sixteen-String  Jack,  and 
Tom  Davis  waiting  anxiously  for  them. 

"  This  is  stretching  it  almost  too  far,"  said  Dick.  "  We 
ought  indeed  to  be  most  careful — it  would  be  such  a  great 
misfortune  if  the  officers  penetrated  our  secret." 

"  I  have  been  saying  so,  too,"  said  Claude  Duval ;  "  but 
when  you  have  heard  all  the  strange  adventures  that  have 
happened  to  us  to-night,  you  will  cease  to  wonder." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  say,"  exclaimed  Diek,  "  that  they 
fall  fai-  short  of  mine." 

Claude  and  Tom  smiled  significantly,  and  said ; 

"Wait  awhile,  captain,  and  you  will  see.  I  rather 
think  you  will  have  occasion  to  change  your  opinion." 

In  the  best  of  spirits,  they  all  went  back  to  the  inn, 
where  an  excellent  meal  was  prepared  for  them. 

While  seated  at  this,  they  all  related  tlieir  adventures. 

It  was  Dick's  turn  first  *nd  when  they  heard  his  ac- 
count of  the  singular  circumstances  he  had  witnessed, 
they  readily  confessed  that  theirs  were  by  no  means  80 
extraordinary. 

However,  at  last  all  their  confidences  were  exchanged, 
and,  as  Claude  and  Tom  had  fully  tmticipated,  Dick  con- 
sidered the  subject  one  of  great  importance. 

"  But  I  cannot  possibly  accompany  you  to-night,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  sorry  it  is  out  of  the  question,  but  I  have 
made  an  engagement,  and  one  for  to-morrow  night  as 
well,  se  1  shall  leave  you  to  take  your  choice,  whether  to 
wait  until  the  night  tdier  next,  in  order  for  me  to  go  with 
you,  or  whether  you  set  out  to-night,  taking  Sixteen- 
String  Jack  only." 

"  We  will  consider  it,  captain,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I 
confess  I  should  have  liked  your  company." 

"  Tes,  nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  accompany  you,  for,  rely  upon  it,  there's  some 
great  wrong  and  evil  being  committed,  and  the  girl  you 
have  seen  is  the  victim  of  it " 

"  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  as  to  that,"  said 
Claude. 

"And  now,"  said  Dick,  involuntarily  sinking  his  voioe, 
and  assuming  a  greater  solemnity  of  demeanour,  "  there's 
one  question  I  wish  particulai-ly  to  ask,  and  which  I  have 
hesitated  to  put  until  now." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  i  want  to  ask  you,  Tom,  and  you,  Maud  and  Ellen, 
and  all  of  you  who  passed  last  night  beneath  this  roof, 
whether  you  saw  or  heai'd  anything  resembling  what  took 
place  the  night  before  ?" 

All  shook  their  heads. 

"No,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "I  thought  you  would  be 
anxious  about  that,  and  so  I  remained  wau;hing  my9«fi, 
but  I  neither  heard  the  sigh  nor  saw  the  shadow  «a  the 
wall." 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  Turpin.  "1  can  scarcely 
thirk  it  bodes  any  ill  to  us,  for  we  have  succeeded  mar- 
vellously well  to-night." 

"  1  only  hope,"  said  Tom  King,  "that  we  are  allowed 
tae  opportunity  of  seeing  i  ,5'ain." 

"Yes,  if  so,"  said  Dick  T\..M' ..,  "i  have  firmly  made 
up  my  mind  that,  let  the  risk  be  what  it  may,  I  will  g< 
<dose  to  it,  and  follow  it  I  am  determined  not  to  aUow  • 
of    this  kind  to  reeiain  in  the  house  undis< 


;     "  Quite  right  too,  captain, "  said  Tom  Davia.     "loan 
assure  yon  Idon't  feel  at  all  easy  in  my  mind,  asd  If  it  if 
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a  ghust — and  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it — the  sooner 
it  is  kid  the  better  *• 

"Yes,  decidedly,  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  Katch 
and  wait.  As  I  hare  told  you,  to-night  I  cannoi  be  here, 
nor  the  next  night,  and  if  the  shadow  appeitrs  in  my 
absence  I  shall  be  vexed  indeed.  On  the  foDowing  night, 
however,  I  propoBO  that  we  all  remain  here  and  keep 
watch  ;  then,  if  any  discovery  is  made;,  we  shall  aH  be  «)g- 
aisont  of  it  at  the  same  moment.** 

'*  So  we  shall,"  said   Tom  Davis,  wiUi  a 
'*  uid  I  only  wish  the  time  had  comet** 
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A  TBOCNP  or  POUCE  OTFICSIRS  PAT  A  VKCT  TO  TOK 
HTSHWATMKN'S  haunt,  and  ask  EIJjBN  a  CHCEAT  MAN10 
Q^TEiSnONB. 

Tais  was  a  wish  that  aJl  most  fervently  ro^choed  for  it 
was  no  pleasant  thing  to  have  such  an  inexplicable  and 
terrible  mystery  hanging  over  them. 

That  it  was  no  delusion  they  were  all  quite  confident. 
But  then,  what  was- it?  Were  they  at  once  to  resign 
themselves  to  a  belief  in  supernatural  influences  ? 

Not  one  was  willing  to  do  this. 

"  We  mast  be  content  to  let  it  wait,"  said  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  "untU  these  important  matters  that  we  have  in 
hand  are  quite  disposed  of." 

"Yes,"  said  Turpin.  "Mine  admits  of  no  delay.  I 
have  pledged  my  word,  and  at  all  risks  the  engagement 
must  be  kept." 

"And," said  Tom  King,  "I  feel  that  I  could  not  rest 
another  night  without  endeavouring  to  pierce  the 
mystery  that  hangs  about  that  prison-like-looking  abode. 
Ir  aat  1  have  already  witnessed  makes  my  blood  boil  to 
remember '' 

"  And  mine,"  said  Claude. 

"  It  is  clear  that  we   must  wait  until  the  time  I  men 
tioned.     Come,  my  comrades,  let  us  retire  and  get  what 
rest  we  can,  in  order  to  be   well   fitted  for  our  night  of 
adventures." 

All  were,  of  course,  thoroughly  weary,  for  the  amount 
of  exertion  they  had  gone  through  was  something  tre- 
mendous. 

None  felt  the  fatigue  more  than  Si2teen-String  Jack, 
and  no  wonder,  for  not  only  had  his  adventures  been  ot  a 
very  tiring  description,  but  he  was  y<et  weak  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound  he  bad  so  lately  received. 

In  fact,  this  very  over-exertion  was  near  bringing  a  re- 
lapse. 

Consequently,  they  were  all  ready  and  willing  enough 
to  mount  to  the  upper  story  of  the  inn,  and  scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase  than  a  sudden 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  announced  the  fact  that  some  tra- 
vellers had  halted  in  front  of  the  inn. 

"  Don't  show  yourselves  at  any  of  the  upper  windows 
on  any  account,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "They  might  be 
eiScers,  you  know !" 

"  All  right !"  said  Dick—"  take  care  of  yourself !" 

"  Oh,  I  won't  be  seen  !" 

At  this  moment  Ellen  came  running  tow»rds  them  with 
a  look  «f  alarm  upon  her  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Davis. 

"Officers!" 

"  I  thought  so. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  girl— I  wiH  keep  ost  <rf  sigbt,  and 
I  naist  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

Tom  Davis  hastily  ascended  t^e  Stoirs. 

Ellen  was  a  Irbtle  bewildeped. 

But  she  knew  quite  well  that  all  dependef^  upon  her- 
self, and  therefore  she  summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  bar 
aid. 

Her  duty  was  to  aHay  the  suspicions  of  the  offlcera — if 
they  had  any.  It  might  turn  out,  however,  that  it  was 
only  a  chance  visit. 

The  information  she  had  given  Davis  was  quite  correct. 
They  were  indeed  officei-s  who  had  just  arrived  so  un- 
-Kp<.'ctedly  and  so  unwelcomely. 

They  numbered  in  all  about  a  dozen. 

"  House — house  !"  they  cried,  in  a  loud  voio©— "house 
—  house !     Who  is  within  ?" 

^Uen  made  her  appearance  at  the  front  door. 


"  Well,  my  laas,"  ^d  the  one  in  command,  "  so  jtm 
are  here  at  last,  are  you  ?  Where's  your  ostler  f  We  want 
him  to  take  charge  of  our  horses.** 

"  He  is  out,  sir.** 

"  Out,  is  he  ?    Well  where*s  the  landlord  f 

"  He  is  out,  too,  sir. 

"  Upon  my  word,  a  niee  state  of  things  I  9mk  rmUlj, 
my  dear,  yom  are  qnite  a  ^iretty  girt** 

"i  aoow  toat. 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?" 

"  Yes — but  don't  begin  ^ying  compliments  to  me,  tot, 
of  coasan,  you  will  expect  some  of  them  back  again,  and  I 
am  the  worst  one  in  the  world  for  saying  things  that  ar«i 
not  true,  and,  without  I  told  a  barefaced  lie,  how  cobM 
I  say  yon  were  handsome  or  even  good-looking  ?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  the  poUee  officer 
began  to  look  very  red  about  the  cheeks. 

'^Come,  come,  my  girl,"  he  said,  "don't  be  too  merrj, 
but  attend  to  our  orders." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  pleasure.    What  are  they  ?** 

"  Why,  fetch  some  hay,  and  we  will  give  our  hones 
something  to  eat  at  the  door.  You,  Bd)ins,  stay  and 
attend  to  them.    The  rest  follow  me." 

"  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please !"  said  Ellen,  ushering 
her  unwelcome  guests  into  one  of  the  front  rooms. 
"  Pray  make  yourselves  comfortable.  What  can  I  bring 
you !" 

"  A  jug  of  ale  apiece  all  round." 

Ellen  flew  off  first  to  supply  the  officer  outside  with  the 
hay  he  wanted,  for  fear  he  should  go  round  to  the  back 
and  there  make  some  disagreeble  discovery  or  other. 

This  done,  she  carried  in  the  jugs  of  ale. 

"  Have  you  given  one  to  Robins  outside .'" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  do  so." 

This  command  was  also  obeyed,  and  then  she  was 
called  into  the  front  room  again. 

"  Tobacco,"  said  the  chief  officer. 

This  was  also  brought,  and  he  (the  chief  officer)  con- 
tinued : 

"  Have  you  lived  here  long,  my  lass  ?" 

"  Not  very  long,  sir." 

"It's  a  very  lonely  place,  isn't  it?" 

"  Very." 

"  So  I  thought.  Can't  possibly  have  mnefa  custom. 
Why,  I  should  think  no  one  passes  yonr  house  once  in  a 
month." 

"  Oftener  than  that,  sir." 

"  But  how  on  earth  can  your  master  continue  to  make 
the  place  pay?     It  passes  my  comprehension." 

"  I  don't  think  he  cares  about  making  it  pay,  sir,"  an- 
swered Ellen. 

"  Indeed !     How  is  that  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  more  master's  business  than  my  own ; 
but  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  bought  the  hoxise  with 
money  that  he  had  been  working  hard  all  his  life  to  save, 
and  that  he  intended  to  live  here  tiU  the  end  of  his 
days." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  has  money  enougb 
to  live  independent  of  any  business." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it." 

"  Then,  why  on  earth  don't  ho  relipe  ?" 

"  He  has,  sir." 

''  1  mean,  wny  does  he  htt^p  a  p®biic-fa>ase  T" 

"  Oh,  I  think  that  is  btjoause  of  a  fancy.  He  don't 
like  to  be  too  lonely.  It  is  pleasant  to  him,  peopte 
drop^ng  in  now  and  then,  though  I  don't  think  he  wotfld 
care  about  too  much  of  it." 

"  Oh,  very  Kkely,"  said  the  officer,  looking  around  him 
"  It  seems  a  pleasant  enough  place,  and  I  4on't  wonder  m, 
people  feeling  inclined  to  speiid  their  lives  here.  But,  1 
sav,  what  do  you  call  that  ?  What  brings  such  a  thing  as 
'„hat  here,  I  wonder  ?" 

■^Uen  felt  her  limbs  tremble. 

She  almost  fell  to  the  floor  with  fright. 

She  was  sure  her  face  turned  the  colour  of  ashes. 

"  That — that  ?"  was  all  she  could  stammer. 

"  Yes.  that !"  cried  the  officer,  rising  Jrom  his  seat,  and 
walking  towards  the  door. 

"  It's  a  hat !"  gasped  Ellen. 

"  I  see  that,"  said  the  officer,  reaching  the  article  men- 
tioned from  the  nail  in  the  door  on  which  it  had  heo» 


It  was  rather  a  sinKular-loofciBC  hat. 
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It  waB  of  blaok  felt,  with  the  brim  so  turned  up  as  to 
give  it  a  three-oornered  shape.  _  .      u 

The  upper  edge  was  trimmed  with  a  Border  of  gold 
lace— rather  tarnished,  it  is  true,  but  still  retaining 
much  of  its  original  magnificenoe.  ,  .  ,   , 

Then  in  front  was  placed  a  long  scarlet,  rakish-look- 
ing feather,  that  waa  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a 
diamond  brooch.  . 

The  officer  turned  this  hat  over  and  over,  and  examined 
it  with  a  truly  critical  eye. 

His  companions  crowded  around  him,  and  gazed  at 
it  with  an  equal  amount  of  interest.  _ 

As  soon  as  the  scrutiny  was  finished,  the  chief  officer 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Ellen. 

So  did  all  the  rest. 

But  by  this  time  Ellen  had  been  able  to  recover  her- 
self.; 

She  had  quite  regained  her  oompoaare. 

Vo.  163.— Black  Bksb. 


It  was  no  wonder  that  at  the  first  her  mind  should 
have  been  thrown  off  its  balance. 

The  hat  belonged  to  Tom  King. 

How  it  came  to  be  hanging  there  she  could  not  tell. 

Certainly  it  was  a  very  improper  place  for  it. 

And  although  she  had  schooled  herself  into  quietude, 
and  hoped  to  allay  all  suspicions,  yet  she  could  by  no 
means  make  sure  of  doing  so,  nor  could  she  tell  how 
disastrous  might  be  the  results  of  this  discovery.        _ 

We  have  said  that  the  police  officers  all  fixed  their 

eyes  upon  her.  ,    .    ,.     ,.       .,     ,    , 

The  chief  said,  while  indicating  the  hat : 
"  This  is  a  dainty  article,  truly  !     Pray  tell  me  noW 

it  came  to  be  in  this  place." 
"  Oh,  such  a  beautiful  young  man  I" 
«'  What !" 
«  Oh,  lovely !" 
"  What  do  you  mean  i" 


No.  163. 
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"Why,  one  day,  eTor  ao  long  ago,  a  young  man  came  in 
here — here  in  this  Tery  roco,  and  sat  down  and  called 
for  a  bottle  of  ■wine.  Oh,  he  was  a  pevfect  beauty,  with 
such  a  fine  moostache,  such  splendid  eyes,  and  a  delightiol 
emilo!"      ^  ' 

"  WTiat  cm  earth  awi  you  talking  about  ^" 

"  Don't  you  understand  me  ?" 

«  No,  I'U  be  hanged  if  I  do !" 

"  Well,  then,  he  had  on  such  a  magnificent  scarlet  eoat, 
trimmed  all  over  with  real  gold  lace,  and  large  riding  boots, 
and  a  beautiful  amber  waistcoat !  Oh,  he  looked  liJss  a 
prince !"         ^ 

"  But  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with  this  hat  ?" 

"  Why,f.everything.  Don't  I  keep  telling  you  that  it 
belonged  to  him." 

"  Belonged  to  him !" 

"  Yes.  And  he  talked  'so  nicely ;  but  before  he  could 
finish  his  bottle  of  wine,  a  man  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the 
inn  and  rushed  into  this  room.  Well,  no  sooner  was 
that  done  than  he  cried,  '  Surrender,  will  yon  I  T<M  are 
my  prisoner !' " 

"Who  said  tkat?" 

"  The  one  that  rushed  in." 

"  Was  he  a  police  officer  ?" 

•'  Yes.  Didn't  I  teU  you  he  was .'  Well,  the  other— that 
was,  the  one  with  the  bottle  of  wine,  you  know——" 

"  Yes — yes ;  go  on." 

"He  said,  '  You  havi  got  to  take  me  yet,  and  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  try  it  on !'  Well,  the  police  officts? 
dashed  at  him,  and  then  there  was  an  awful  struggle.  I 
Bcreamed  and  shrieked,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  when  all  at 
once  the  ome  with  the  scarlet  coat  rushed  out  into  the 
front,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off." 

"What  did  the  officer  do  ?" 

"  He  began  the  pursuit,  and  asked  everyone  to  join  in, 
offering  all  manner  of  sums  for  a  reward,  so  that  it  made 
me  wish  I  was  a  man." 

"And  who  did  he  say  the  mah  in  the  scatlet  coat 
was?" 

"  Tom  King.  And  soon  afterwards,  wh«i  should  I  find 
but  this  hat,  and  I  have  kept  it  in  remembrance  ever 
(Since.    I  can  never  think  of  that  day  without  trembling  I" 

"  And  have  you  ever  seen  Tom  King  since  ?" 

"No,  never." 

"And  this  is  his  hat?" 

"  Yes.    Isn't  it  a  beauty  ?" 

The  officer  did  not  reply. 

He  turned  the  hat  over  and  over  in  his  liands  with  a 
meditative  air. 

He  was  not  a  very  fast-thinking  man,  and  as  he  turned 
the  hat  over  so  did  he  turn  over  in  his  mind  all  that 
Ellen  had  said 

"  Humph !"  he  said,  at  last      "  Very  strange,  my  gjrl !" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Here,  take  the  reckoning  out  of  this,  abd  keep  the 
•nange  for  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Only  I  intend  to  keep  the  hat." 

"  I  should  like  that,  sir." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  having  it  I  I  seize  it  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  Now,  my  lads,"  he  added,  "follow  me!  We 
must  be  getting  on  our  road  again." 

"  I  woiider  whether  he  believes  what  I  lurve  told  him, 
or  whether  he  suspects  the  truth?"  asked  Ellen  of 
herself,  as  she  watched  the  officers  out  of  the  front  door. 
"  How  odd  ttiat  be  should  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  so 
suddenly  1" 

CHAPTER  DCCLXXXIV. 

THE  mOHWATHTEN  ARE   CONSIDERABLY  DISCONCFBTBD  VT 
THE  PRESENCE  OF   THE  POLICE   OFFICERS. 

There  was  something  very  strange  and  peculiar  about 
this  police  officer's  conduct,  and  it  is  no  wondei  that 
Ellen  should  feol  her  suspicions  and  doubts  concerning  it. 

Upon  reaching  the  front  door,  however,  she  fctond  that 
they  all  mounted  their  horses  leisurely  enough  ;  and  then 
the  whole  party  trotUid  off  at  rather  a  swift  pace  down 
the  lane.  ' 

She  watched  them  lor  a  moment,  and  then  turned  back. 

In  the  passage  she  met  Tom  Davis. 

"  So  they  are  gone  at  last,  are  they  ?"  he  said. 

*  Yes,"  said  Ellen ;  "  but  I  am  wdly  afraid——* 

'^  Xw— -yea,  ao  am  L" 


"  Did  you  hear  what  took  place  between  as,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  I  overheard  every  word  ol  it." 

"  Then  it  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  telling  you,  and 
besides,  will  be  a  great  deal  better,  for  now  you  .;an  form 
your  own  opinions  from  the  manner  of  the  police  officer." 

"Yes,  it  was  confoundedly  awkward  to  think  Tom 
King's  bat  should  be  hanging  up  there." 

•'  I  waa  frightened  at  first,  I  confess." 

"But  you  displayed  admirable  presence  of  inind.  No 
one  could  have  behaved  better  under  the  circumstances.* 

"  I  felt  at  first  as  though  I  should  sink  down  to  the 
floor  in  alarm !" 

"  I  dare  say  you  did.  But  just  go  to  the  Iront  dooi 
again,  and  stand  there,  keeping  watch.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  will  go  upstairs  and  tell  them  what  has 
happened." 

Tom  Davis's  intelligence  was  receive^  by  the  high- 
waymen with  a  good  deal  of  consternation. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Dick,  "what  could  have 
brought  them  here  at  all  ?" 

"  I  know  no  better  than  yourself,  captain." 

"  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have  been  seen  either  return- 
ing or  departing." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Davis,  •*  or  it  may  be  that  they 
called  here  just  for  a  few  minutes  for  refreshment  aa 
they  often  do  at  roadside  inns." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Turpin,  " our  apparent  safety  has 
made  us  all  careless  and  blind  to  caution.  How  came  it 
jiiat  Tom's  hat  should  be  hanging  up  in  the  public 
'  room  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that  either,  captain ;  but  we  have  so 
few  visitors,  that,  as  you  say,  we  have  grown  careless." 

"  WeU,  this  sort  of  thing  must  be  altered,"  said  Dick, 
decisively,  "  because  the  consequences  of  discovery  will 
be  something  fearful.  If  once  the  officers  have  an  idea 
thsit  we  are  in  this  place,  they  will  put  forth  all  the 
cunning  they  are  the  masters  of,  and  so  surround  and 
attack  this  boose,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
escape  from  it." 

Tom  Davis  started  as  though  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  suddenly,  after  a  momentarv 
pause. 

"  Yes,  Davis,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  have  just  thought  of  something." 

"  Something  good,  I  can  tell,  by  the  look  of  your  face," 
said  Dick.     "By  aU  means  let  us  know  what  i|  is." 

"  Why,  it  was  your  words  that  suggested  the  idea. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  of  these  days,  in  spite  of  all 
our  precautions,  the  officers  might  make  the  discovery 
you  have  just  mentioned  ?" 

"  Such  a  thing  is  very  far  from  improbable." 

"  Well,  captain,  they  may  do  it,  and  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  beforehand  for  such  a  contingency.  Perhaps 
now  you  guess  at  my  idea.  It  is  to  construct  a  secret 
passage,  leading  somewhere  from  the  foundations  of  this 
building  out  into  some  other  place  to  be  decided  upon 
when  we  have  made  a  careful  survey  around." 

"A  most  admirable  thought,"  said  Dick.  "Davis,  I 
am  glad  you  have  made  the  suggestion.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  we  have  never  thought  of  it  before." 

Dick  Turpin's   companions   were  similarly   surprised. 

It  was  palpably  necessary. 

"  We  must  set  about  that  at  once,"  said  Claude  Duvalj 
"  and  cot  allow  ourselves  any  rest  until  we  have  completea 
it.    I  long  to  make  a  commencement." 

Dick  smiled. 

"  You  must  control  your  impulsiveness  a  little,"  he  said. 
"You  forget  how  we  are  situated  just  at  the  proeent 
time :  those  rascally  officers !" 

"  Yes,  I  did  forget  them." 

"  They  may  have  ridden  off,"  said  Tom  Davis. 

"Or,  more  likely,  are  lurking  somewhere  near,"  inter- 
rupted Turpin. 

"  Well,  in  either  case,  if  they  approach  any  closer  Ellen 
will  let  us  know ;  she  is  standing  at  the  front  door  as  a 
•entineL" 

"Goodl"' 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Tom  King,  "that  the  chief 
difficulty  will  be  in  leaving  here  to-night." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  these  officers  may  perhaps  ride  off  to  London, 
and  there  hold  a  consultation  with  some  more  respecting 
what  thej  hare  8«en ;  and  as  thej  cannot  fail  to  thixik  il 
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■apidoas  they  will  watch  the  place  closely  all  night  to 
•ee  who  goes  out" 

"I  fear  that  iB  only  too  likely,"  said  Turpln— "I 
thought  so  from  the  first." 

"So  did  I  It  happens  a*  a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
OS — for  yon,  Dick,  because  of  your  disappoiutmeui,  and 
for  Claude,  Jack  and  mvself  because  of  the  exoorsii^we 
have  planned  for  to-nignt." 

"Still,"  said  Davis,  "if  the  oflScers  are  lurking  aoouL 
you  would  not  think  of  running  the  frightful  risk  of 
leaving  ?" 

"  We  must  wait  end  see,"  replied  Dick.  ''  Perhaps  the 
danger  may  not  be  so  great  as  we  imagine,  and  my 
•ppointment  is  one  I  have  givan  my  word  to  keep." 

"Well,"  said  Tom  DaTis,  '♦that  is  a  point  yoo  will 
bave  to  settle  among  yoonelTes.  But  now,  ae  1  have 
made  you  acquainted  with  aU  the  danger,  I  will  just  m 
down  again  and  see  Ellen." 

"  Be  careful  not  to  show  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  that,  never  fear.  I  sh^ll  b«  most 
particular  not  to  face  any  of  the  police,  for  fear  my 
features  should  be  recollected ;  besides,  Ellen  told  them 
that  I  was  out." 

"  Then,  above  all  things,  don't  be  seen.  If  you  are, 
foat  wil)  increase  their  suspicions  tenfold." 

Tom  Davis  assented,  and,  again  promising  to  be  careful, 
descended  the  stairs. 

Contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  passed  off  quietly  and  calmly  enough. 

Ellen  waa  most  careful  to  keep  a  strict  and  most  observ- 
»nt  watol  wronnrl,  bat  fa^d  to  itUd  any  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  poUca. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "  it  Is  the  nieht 
that  we  shall  have  to  fear.  I  shall  be  greatly  spri>riai)J  if 
they  are  not  back  again  at  dark." 

Finding  all  was  peaceful,  the  highwaymen  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
repose. 

They  were  soon  rested,  and  when  they  aiv«e  Tom  King 
and  his  two  comrades  set  to  work  to  make  a  rope  ladder. 

The  necessary  articles  were  all  at  hand,  and  they 
worked  away  industriously. 

They  calculated  that  this  article  would  prove  a  most 
Taluable  auxiliary  to  them,  for  they  had  hopes  that  they 
should  be  able  to  communicate  in  some  manner  with  the 
prisoner  Tom  had  caught  sight  of  at  th«  window. 

By  dusk  the  ladder  was  finished. 

It  was  of  great  length,  and,  for  greater  convenience  in 
carrying,  was  divided  into  three  portions,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  be  easily  joined  again. 

Dick  Turpin  explained  to  Maud  the  nature  of  his 
arrangement  with  the  mysterious  lady. 

He  had  given  his  word  to  perform  a  certain  service  for 
her,  and  she  knew  full  well  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
Tiseless  to  request  him  to  break  his  promise. 

Moreover,  she  fancied  that  if  he  was  successful,  the 
lady  might  give  him  a  large  enough  reward  to  enable  him 
to  quit  his  present  hazardous  mode  of  life  and  to  leave 
England. 

This,  more  than  anything  else,  reconciled  her  to  allow- 
hig  him  to  set  out. 

As  it  began  to  g^ow  darker,  the  anxiety  of  the  high- 
waymen considerably  increased  to  know  whether  the 
police  oflBcers  had  really  returned. 

If  they  had,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  take  their 
departure  without  being  seen  or  captured. 

The  latter  they  might  avoid,  but  the  former  aAAQiad 
•carcely  possible. 

Thay  were  in  earnest  consultation  upon  this  point, 
when  Tom  Davis  suddenly  entered  the  room. 

"  Our  fears  are  confirmed,"  he  said, — "  fully  ocsiirmod. 
The  police  officers  have  come  back." 

"  I  guessed  as  much."  said  Turpin. 

"Ellen  saw  them  groping  about  in  the  darkness,  and  it 
Is  pretty  evident  they  are  posting  themselves  in  various 
positions  so  as  to  command  a  view  Df  ine  entire  premises, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  leave  nnseen." 

"  But  we  must  manage  to  leave  eomf>how,"  naid  Turpin, 
"and  therefore  we  must  call  stratagem  to  oar  aid." 

"Leave  me  O  think,"  said  Icxn  Davis, — "leave  me  to 
think." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  alj  occupy  omraelves  with  tnis 
■object,"  said  Turpiu. 

"Very  good."  said  Da  via.     "Tha  fint  difficulty  to  be 


got  over  is  crossing  the  j»,i±    I  question  whether  yoa 

will  be  able  to  enter  the  stables  unperceived." 
"  Then  if  so,"  said  Maud,  "  how  are  yoa  to  leare  th« 

stables  again  with  your  horses  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "  that  there  Is  only 

I"  one  course  to  be  pursued,  and  that  is,  to  throw  the  ofiBcer* 
off  the  scent  in  sume  way." 

"  But  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?• 

"  I  think  if  we  gave  our  attention  to  it  we  might 
manage  to  raise  a  false  alarm.  The  officers  r  ould  then 
run  all  in  one  direction,  leaving  the  coaat  Cir<: , ' 

"Yes,"  said  Turpin,  "that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty  at  once,  provided  it  could  be  managed,  though 
for  my  own  part  I  can  scarcely  see  how  you  are  to  do  it.** 

"  Nor  I,  at  present,"  said  Davis ;  "  but  you  had  better 
be  in  readiness  to  act  at  any  moment,  to  be  quick  to  tako 
the  hint,  and  when  you  see  the  chance,  slip  off." 

"  Rely  upon  it  we  shall  do  that"^- 

"  Then  are  you  all  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  aa&de  every  preparation  except  saddling 
our  horses." 

"  Well,  that  you  cam  io  easily  as  soon  as  you  gain  the 
stable.  And  now  I  have  something  else  to  tell  yoa  that 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  other  day,  when  in  the  stable,  I  iMtloed  that 
there  was  a  door  that  appeared  to  hare  been  closed  up 
and  disused  for  many  years." 

"  Where  is  this  door  situated  ?" 

"  At  what  I  might  call  the  baek  cf  *^  stable.  W  ith  a 
gfood^den)  •<  towaW'  I  maSTged  to  get  It  open,  auJ?  •♦ie« 
toQuu  It  ledtdirect  into  the  little  plantation  of  trees 
that  you  can  see  yonder." 

He  pointed  through  the  window  to  the  tops  of  some 
trees  that  could  be  seen  belJnd  the  stable  at  the  back  of 
thi)  inn. 

'That  sounds  more  like  getting  away,"  said  Dick 
Turpin,  with  his  face  lighting  up. 

"  Yes,  provided  none  of  the  officers  are  there,  and  pro- 
vided none  see  you  cross  the  yard.  But  it  is  evident  we 
must  raise  an  alarm  of  some  kind,  so  as  to  draw  all  the 
officers  to  one  -vwt ;  and  when  it  is  done,  you  must  take 
the  opportunV,'  o  slipping  off  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"And,"    sal^    Sixteen-String   Jack,    "while   we  are 

glanning  all  this,  there  is  something  else  that  we  shall 
ave  to  bear  in  mind." 


CHAPTER  DOOLXXXV. 

IN  WHICH  TOM   DAVIS   RATHER     ASTONISHES  JENKINS  THE 
POLICE  OFFICER. 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  Jack  ?"  they  all  asked,  with  one 
voice. 

"  Why,  just  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we  all  ride  off 
in  safety,  and  without  being  perceived  by  the  officers, 
how  are  we  to  know  whether  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to 
return  ?" 

Tom  Davis  rubbed  his  head. 

"  That  certainly  is  a  most  important  point,"  he  re- 
marked,— "  as  important  as  your  departure." 

"Yes,  decidedly." 

"But  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  it  is  one  that  oonld 
be  settled  with  much  more  ease." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  It  only  depends  vpon  my  giving  yon  some  kind  o' 
signal." 

''  True ;  bat  what  kind  could  you  give  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  for  yon 
all  to  take  up  your  positions  about  daybreak  at  some 
point  from  which  you  can  command  a  view  of  the  top  of 
the  iun.'' 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  ever  the  least  signs  of  dawn  are  in  the  sky 
I  will  let  off  three  rockets — that  is,  provided  I  am  certain 
the  police  officers  have  departed,  and  that  it  is  safe  for 
you  to  return." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dick.  "  I  don't  know  what  better 
arraugemeut  we  can  make  than  thrt." 

"  Nor  I, '  said  Davis. 

"  It  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  But  suppose  the  officers 
are  in  the  vicinity,  what  shall  you  do  then  ?" 

"Just  nothing  at  all,  so  that  when  it  is  daybreak,  ii  yon 
don't  see  the  rockets  ascend,  seek  for  safety  iu  some  other 
quarter,  and  don't  attempt  U  wms  near  uMi!  >;>;^at  twelv* 
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0  clock  on  the  following  night,  at  which  time,  if  all  is  well, 

1  will  let  off  the  rocket3." 

"A  very  good  arrangement,"  said  Dick,  "and  all  we 
have  to  be  careful  in  w  tjj  he  somewhere  so  as  to  b^  able 
to  see  the  rockets." 

"  Yea,  and  at  the  proper  time,"  said  Olande  DavaL 

"  "Well,  as  that  is  settled,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  present.  We  have  agre*nl  all 
about  returning,  and  now  how  are  we  to  depart  ?" 

"  As  a  preliminary  step,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "  will  it  not 
be  better  for  you  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor  ?  You 
will  be  more  \a  readiness  to  act  then,  and  you  will  be 
quite  as  secure  from  observation." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  better." 

"Come,  then,  follow  me." 

They  all  descended  into  a  room  at  the  back  of  tLe  Inn 
that  had  a  la:ge  window  looking  into  the  yard. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Davis,  "  I  am  going  out  to  recon- 
noitre a  little  myself.  If  I  make  any  disturbance  or 
bother  don't  fail  to  be  in  readiness  to  avail  yourself  of  it ; 
I  shall  try  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  olficers  all  to  one 
spot  if  I  am  able,  and  then,  when  I  have  done  so,  you  must 
be  off." 

Tom  Davis  had  no  very  clear  idea  how  ho  was  to  effect 
this  very  desirable  object. 

Nevertheless,  he  left  the  room  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, and  wAked  to  the  back  door  of  the  inn. 

Opening  it,  he  passed  out  into  the  yard,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  he  perceived,  close  to 
the  stables,  the  dark  figure  of  a  man. 

That  he  was  a  police  officer  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt,  and,  seeing  him  in  that  situation  suggested  a 
thought  to  the  landlord,  which  he  acted  upon  in  an 
instant. 

"  Thieves — thieves  !"  ha  yelled,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"Murder!"   Thieves — thieves  I" 

He  ran  hastily  across  the  yard  while  he  spoke,  and  the 
officer,  wondering  what  was  the  matter,  stopped  short, 
and  looked  about  him  in  bewildered  surprise. 

Tom  Davis  ran  at  him  with  undiminished  speed,  and, 
to  his  unutterable  astonishment,  siezed  hold  of  him  by 
the  throat  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  strangle 
him.  * 

"  So  I  have  caught  you  at  last,"  he  cwed,  "  have  I  ? 
Oh,  you  villain ! — you  rascal !  Come  on!  I  knew  that 
I  should  have  you  sooner  or  later,  and  here  you  are  sure 
enough !  Thieves — thieves !  It's  no  good  calling  them 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  for  there  are  never  any  to 
be  seen !" 

The  officer  gurgled  and  struggled,  and  endeavoured  to 
free  himself  from  the  landlord's  grasp. 

But  all  in  vain.  He  was  much  inferior  in  size  and 
Btature  to  our  friend,  Tom  Davis,  who,  by  putting  out  the 
whole  of  his  strength,  dragged  the  officer  rapidly  across 
the  yard  towards  the  back  door  of  the  inn. 

Ail  the  while  he  contrived  to  raise  a  tremendous  out- 
cry that  could  not  fail  to  be  heard  for  some  distance 
around. 

He  was  quickly  rewarded  for  all  this  by  hearing  the 
rapid  trampling  of  many  feet. 

Breathless  and  exhausted,  he  dragged  the  officer  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  you  rascally  thief !"  he  said.  "Have  not  you 
robbed  me  often  enough  ?  But  you  have  come  once  too 
often,  and  now  I've  caught  you  !  L  will  make  an  example 
of  you !"      i> 

The  officer  Med  to  explain. 

But  Tom  Davis  only  grew  more  furious,  and  increased 
the  pressure  upon  his  throat. 

In  another  moment  a  number  of  police  officara  rushed 
into  the  house.        v 

They  entered  the*^tchen  pell-mell,  and  Tom  Davis, 
though  not  appearing  to  do  so,  actually  counted  them, 
and  found  they  numbered  seven  in  all. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter?"  cried  one,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  chief  over  the  rest — "  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  C>emendou8  disturbance  ?" 

The  office!  kicked  furiously. 

That  was  the  «?"'-  "[^^ns  by  which  he  could  make  any 
Bort  of  reply.     '^ 

"  Ob  J"  said  To  Davis,  "  can  I  believe  my  own  •,  eg — 
b  It  really  true  ?     Why,  are  you  police  officers  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes— C8  %  jrou  see  we  are  ?  But  what  art  jou 
doing  then  f* 


"Take  this  wretch  prisoner  —  handcuff  him  —  load 
him  with  chains  —  drag  him  off  to  the  gaol  I  Oh,  th« 
wretch — the  villain!  He's  robbed  my  henroost  night 
after  night,  but  I  resolved  to  keep  watch  this  evening, 
and  so,  you  see,  I've  caught  him  !" 

"  Why,  you  idiot !"  said  the  chief  officer. 

"What?"  cried  Tom,  indignantly. 

**  You  idiot  —  you  ninny  —  you  fool  S  Oant  you  Me 
who  you've  got  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  can.  And  why  don't  you  take  him 
oft  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  caught  him  skulking  along  by  the 
stable,  and  I  know  he  waa  ,»iter  the  last  lew  fowls  I  have 
got  left !" 

"The  man's  mad!"  said  uhe  chief  officer.  "Just  take 
him  off  Jenkin^  will  you?" 

"  The  officers  hastened  forward  and  released  their  com- 
panion from  the  landlord's  ferocious  grip. 

"  Why,  cani  you  see,"  said  the  one  in  command,  "  what 
a  stupid  mistake  you  have  made  ?  That's  no  thief  you 
have  caught,  but  a  police  officer — one  of  my  men !" 

Tom  Davis  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

"A  police  officer?"  he  said.  "Well,  so  he  is — I  see  it 
now,  by  his  dress !  But  what  in  the  world  brought  you 
creeping  about  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,"  said  the  chief  officer ;  "  you 
have  made  a  great  mistake,  you  can  see  that  plain 
enough !" 

"  But  why  are  you  all  here  ?"  asked  Tom  Davis,  pre- 
tending to  be  struck  with  surprise  for  the  first  time. 
"  Why,  I  never  saw  so  many  police  officers  in  this  part 
since  I  opened  the  public-house." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  chief,  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

"  You  have  got  some  secret  business  on  hand  ? "  said 
Davis. 

"  Yes,  we  have ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  nothing  to 
you.  Confound  you  and  your  fowls  as  well,  say  I !  You 
have  seriously  upset  our  arrangements." 

Tom  Davis  pretended  to  get  frightened. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  in  a  humble, 
apologetic  voice — "  very  sorry  indeed ;  but  you  can't  be 
surprised  at  my  making  such  a  mistake  :  you  would  not 
believe  how  I  have  been  robbed." 

"Bother  your  hens!"  cried  Jenkins,  who  by  this  time 
managed  to  recover  his  voice.  "You  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  seize  hold  of  a  police  officer  in  that  wild- 
animal  sort  of  a  way !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom, 
"  but  I  never  once  thought  of  a  police  officer  skulking 
about  in  such  a  way.  However,  as  it  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake — nothing  more  perhaps — you  would  not  be  above 
forgiving  it  by  taking  something  to  drink  at  my  expense." 

"WeU,  my  throat  don't  feel  exactly  right,"  said 
Jenkins,  glancing  at  his  chief. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  one  in  command,  "  you  can  have 
something  at  the  landlord's  expense,  Jenkins,  and  I  think 
he  ought  not  to  forget  how  he  has  interfered  with  our 
plan." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  a  drop  of  something  all 
round  ?"  said  Tom,  delighted  at  the  success  he  had  met 
with. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  very  cold  night,  and  that's  a  fact,"  was 
the  evasive  but  significant  reply. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "if  you'd  a;l  con- 
descend to  sit  down  for  a  moment  or  two  I  will  go  into 
the  bar  and  fetch  you  a  drop  of  the  finest  ale  that  I'll  be 
bound  to  say,  you  ever  tasted  in  all  your  lives  ;  I  praise 
it  myself,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  do  so,  because  I  know  the 
quality  of  it." 

T^ie  officers  oondsacended  to  sit  down  willfngly 
enough. 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  left  the  jmom  they  whispered 
together  t 

"We  are  on  the  wrong  scent,"  said  the  chief  officer—"  I 
feel  sure  of  it — this  place  is  as  quiet  as  the  grave ;  how- 
ever, a  thought  has  just  struck  me,  by  which  t7.  CW 
make  sure  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  the  others  asked  anxiously. 

"Why,  if  the  people  we  suspect  are  hidden  anywhere 
about  these  premises  their  horses  must  be  here  as  well. 
Now,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  I  will  get  the  land- 
lord to  allow  us  to  search  the  stable  at  the  back,  and  if 
we  find  the  horses,  why,  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  ImI 
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If  they  are  not  there  we  may  conclude  that  our  suspicions 
Are  unjust."  1 

Be  would  probably  have  said  more,  but  just  at  that 
moment  Tom  Davis  re-entered  the  room,  carrying  with 
him  a  large  brown  earthenware  pitcher  full  of  ale. 

The  froth  rose  up  above  the  top  of  it  two  or  tkr  9 
inches,  and  looked  very  white,  and  creamy,  and  temct- 
ing. 

"There,"  he  said,  putting  it  aown  on  the  cable,  and 
looking  at  it  with  proua  admirStion,  "  that's  what  I  call 
first  rate.    What  io  you  think  of  it,  gentlemen  ?" 

The  officers'  mouths  all  watered  at  the  sight. 


CHAPTER  DCCLXXXVI. 

TOM    DAVIS    COMPLETELY    SUCCEEDS    IN    STULT1*'YU4»    THE 

POLICE    OFFICEKS. 

"  It  looks  well,"  said  the  •hief  officer,  with  a  grin.  "  l?ow 
let  OS  try  the  taste." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Tom  Davis,  as  he  poured 
some  of  the  ale  into  a  drinking  cup  and  handed  it  to  the 
one  in  command. 

"Well,"  said  the  oflBcer,  looking  at  Davis,  "here's 
hoping  that  the  next  time  you  catch  anybody  in  your  Yard 
it  will  be  the  man  who  has  robbed  you  of  your  fowls ' ' 

"  Yes,  d — n  it,  and  so  do  I !"  muttered  Jenkins. 

The  officer  emptied  the  cup  at  a  draught,  and  Davis 
quickly  tilled  it. 

In  this  way  the  ale  was  circulated  all  round. 

It  was  indeed  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  ollicers  were 
unanimous  in  their  praises  of  it. 

"Would  any  of  you  like  a  pipe  ?"  said  Tom  Davis.  •'  I 
have  heard  of  that  as  being  a  kind  of  peace-offering,  and 
I  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other  I  have  upset  you  a  good 
deal." 

"  No,  no — not  particularly,"  said  the  chief  officer  ;  "  but 
by  all  means  let  us  have  a  pipe." 

Pipes  and  tobacco  were  brought,  and  the  otSoers  and 
Tom  Davis  sat  round  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  sat  with  *h«  nighwaymen  such  a 
short  time  before. 

Everything  ibout  the  inn  was,  howevei.  «?  particularly 
quiet  and  peaceful,  and  it  went  far  U^wisTv  ''-^it.ning  the 
officers  of  any  suspicions  that  might  e5»«'«  w?«i  idngering 
in  their  breasts. 

Tom  talked  away  upon  a  gr<3at  variety  1:  nabjects,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the  c9ttr«R'  intentions 
really  were 

On  this  point,  however,  they  remained  q  "let,  and  the 
one  in  command,  looking  him  steadfastly  ir  the  face  for 
some  moments,  said,  all  at  once : 

"  By-the-way,  my  friend,  your  voice  and  face  seem 
famiUar  to  me — have  I  not  seen  you  somewh'4'8  before  ?" 

Tom  winced  a  little,  but  preserved  his  composure 
pretty  well. 

There  was  no  other  light  in  the  room  except  that 
which  came  from  the  fire,  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  had  hoped  to  escape  the  officers'  recogniMon. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  you  have  seen  me,"  he  said,  as 
calmly  as  he  could,  "  but  I  don't  recollect  ever  having 
seen  you  before." 

■'  Well,  I  know  your  face,"  said  the  chief,  "  but  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  where  I  have  seen  it ;  if 
you  told  me  your  name,  though,  perhaps  I  should  re- 
member." 

"  Yes,"  Mid  Davis — "  yes,  I  shouldn't  woader." 

"  What  is  your  name,  then  ?" 

"  Thomaa." 

"  Thomas  what  t" 

"  Thomas." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  Thomi^  \n  tbAt  {ashion 
—is  that  the  only  name  you've  got  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  with 
one  name  ?     T'hO't's  your  christian  name,  I  suppose  i" 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"What's  your  surnaDae,  then?" 

"  Thomas." 

"  Oh,  bothei .  W&at  do  you  mean  by  saying  Tbomaa 
In  that  curious  way  for?" 

"  Well,  don't  you  und6.7stand  ?  I  aay  mjr  name  is 
Thomas  Thomas,  christian  and  sumaina,  and  if  you  go 
outsid*  and  look  at  the  sign,  why  there  yon  will  Me  it 
In  good  large  letters." 


"  Oh  !  I  understand  now  ;  but  you  told  me  in  such  a 
way  that  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  at  first.  Well,  Mr. 
■Thomas  Thomas,  I  can't  help  thinking  I've  seen  y«»a 
before,  and  I  shall  recollect  where  in  a  while." 

"I  wish  I  could  spare  you  the  trouble,"  said  Tom 
Davis,  "  but  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
can't  recollect  ever  having  seen  you  before  in  my 
life." 

"  Very  likely  not — very  likely  not,"  said  the  cfficer, 
abruptly. 

He  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  refresh  his  recBllec-' 
tion. 

This  was  what  Tom  Davis  dreaded,  so  he  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  convei-satien. 

Addressing himseK  to  Jenkins,  he  said: 

"  I  liope,  sir,  that  you've  quite  overlooked  that  un- 
fortunate little  mistake  of  mine.  I  can  assure  you  I  meant 
no  harm." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Jenkins — "all  right;  don't 
name  it  1     I  wish  we  could  catch  the  rascal  for  you." 

"  So  do  I.  If  I  told  you  what  he  has  stolen  at  one  time 
or  another  you  would  scarcely  believe  me." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  weazel,"  said  Jenkins. 

"  It's  a  two-legged  one,  then  ;  it's  a  great  disappointment 
to  me,  however,  for  I  made  sure  I'd  got  hold  of  the  right 
man  at  last." 

The  chief  officer  could  not  help  taking  note  of  this  con- 
versation, and  it  immediately  suggested  an  idea  to  his 
mind  by  which  his  intention  to  search  the  stable  might 
be  can-ied  out. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  cried,  suddenly :  "perhaps  this 
rascally  thief  is  actually  hiding  about  in  the  stable  at  the 
present  luoment,  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
off  the  few  fowls  that  you  have  left !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Davis,  with  well-feigned  alarm. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  landlord :  As  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  we'll  go  out  and  search  your  back 
premises,  and  if  we  can  find  the  thief  we'll  capture 
him." 

Tom  Davia  Jardly  knew  how  to  reply,  yet  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  refuse. 

Surely,  however,  the  highwaymen  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  inn,  and  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  discovery. 

As  no  alarm  had  been  raised,  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  had  got  clear  off. 

The  officer  did  not  wait  for  any  reply,  but  rose  to  his 
feet,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  his 
men. 

"  Now,  landlord,"  he  cried,  "  just  lead  the  way,  and 
you,  my  lads,  unmask  your  lanterns." 

The  officers  produced  the  dark  lanterns  they  carried, 
and  turned  back  the  slides  that  were  over  the  lenses. 

In  an  irregular  line  this  singular-looking  procession 
left  the  kitchen,  and  passed  out  of  the  back  door  of  the 
inn  into  the  yard. 

"  Where  do  you  keep  your  fowls  ?"  said  the  chief  officer. 
"  We  will  search  there  first." 

This  was  rather  a  poser,  the  truth  being  that  Tom 
Davis  had  no  fowls  of  any  kind  on  the  premises. 

Hd  was  spared  the  trouble  of  replying  by  the  chief 
officer,  who  continued : 

"  I  suppose  you  keep  them  in  the  stable  ? — people  gene- 
rally do.' 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Davis,  somewhat  nervously— "ia the 
stable,  of  course !" 

The  officers  walked  brisk);v  forward,  and  pushed  open 
the  stable  door. 

They  flashed  their  lights  around  them  in  a  moment. 

No  signs  of  any  horses  could  be  seen  in  the  stalls. 

Tom  could  scarcely  repress  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  officers  exchanged  glances  with  each  other. 

"You  have  plenty  of  accommodation  here,"  said  tbe 
chief  officer.  "  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place." 

"Many  people  have  made  the  same  remark,"  said 
Davis,  "  for  it  is  so  long  ago  that  it  is  almost  forgotten, 
bat  at  one  time  this  public-house  faced  the  high-road, 
And  then  there  was  a  much  bettor  business  done  at  it  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time." 

"  Well,  where  are  the  fowls?"  said  Jenldna.  ^1  can't 
Bee  any  hero." 

''Then  tbe  very  last  has  gone,"  add  Davis.  ''OKi 
oonloond  tbe  thief  i    There's  not  even  one  left  now !    J 
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■oppose  aD  hope  ol  catching  him  will  be  at  an  end,  tor  he 
lias  fetched  them  every  one." 

Having  ascertained  that  the  highwaymen's  horses  ^re 
not  in  the  stable,  the  officers  felt  but  little  inclination  to 
Karch  after  tho  vixaja  who  was  said  to  havd  stolen  the 

^er  made  a  pretence  of  searching  round  tho  pj-iv 
mises,  dui  Tom  Davis  was  very  glad  that  they  pfirforsied 
It  in  the  incomplete  manner  they  did,  aa  they  luight  ha^e 
found  some  tripling  article  that  would  have  giren  rim  it> 
their  suspicions. 

Once  more  they  foMowed  him  back  gladlv  enong*  hsio 
the  kitchen  oi  tbe  public-house,  for  the  night  was  ind»d<l 
a  bitter  cold  one,  so  that  a  seat  by  the  fireside  was  more 
than  usually  pleasant. 

More  ale  was  brought,  and  after  the  second  pltoner 
was  emptied  the  officers  bt^gan  to  grew  rather  up- 
roarious. 

They  crowded  louad  Tom  Davis,  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  swore  he  was  a  jolly  good  fellcw,  and  that  they 
would  never  interfere  with  him,  let  him  do  what  he 
might 

Our  old  friend  pretended  to  be  quite  overcome  with 
these  protestations,  although  he  knew  that  they  would 
disappear  as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen. 

They  insisted  upon  having  a  song  from  him,  however, 
andj  in  order  to  humour  them,  he  complied. 

Then  the  chief  officer  snng,  then  Jenkins,  and  some 
more,  so  that  the  night  was  passed  in  a  very  jovial 
manner. 

"  It  is  time  we  got  back,"  said  the  chief  officer  at  last, 
rising  somewhat  nnsteadily  from  his  seat  "  Come,  my 
lads,  well  be  off!" 

"  Where  are  your  horses  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  not  here,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  hiccup. 
"_We  left  them  at  a  public-house  on  the  common.  Good 
uight,  old  fellow !  Well  call  and  see  you  again  the  next 
time  we  are  this  way." 

"Do — do!"  said  Tom,  though  he  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  should  never  catch  sight  of 
them  again. 

After  some  further  delay,  the  whole  of  the  party  reeled 
off,  and  the  officer  in  command,  on  making  his  report  the 
next  morning,  gave  it  to  the  effect  that,  having  carefiilly 
watched  the  inn  from  all  points,  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  suspicions  were  groundless. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Tom  Davis  to  see  them 
depart 

He  watched  them  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  followed 
them  at  a  safe  distance  on  foot 

They  had  drunk  too  much  strong  ale  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  such  a  slight  sound  as  Tom  made  in  following 
toem,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching  them  mount 
their  horses  at  the  inn  they  had  mentioned,  and  ride  o3 
in  the  direction  of  London. 

"That's  one  narrow  escape,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath — "  a  very  narrow  escape  !  I  hope  I  iiave  seen  the 
last  of  them,  h'lt  that  secret  passage  must  be  commenced 
without  delay. 

He  turned  back  to  the  inn  as  he  spoke,  and,  having 
reached  it,  he  sat  down  in  the  kitoben  to  wait  patiently 
for  day  to  dawn. 


OHAPTEB  DOCLXXXVIL 

DICK  TtTRPIN  8KTS  OUT  UPON  HIS  UlOHLT-aarfOBiOUB 
JOaSION,  AND  HAKES  AN  JkBOBnVS  ATnaiP»  TO  8'fOP 
LORD  SFINDELOW'S  CABRIAOR. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  highwaymen  were  by  p  o  means 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  excellent  opf^^r  cunity 
tliey  had  of  leaving  the  public-house. 

We  know  abready  that  they  did  so  successfully 

They  ran  hastily  across  the  yard,  saddlei3  their  et«edfl, 
and  then,  finding  the  little  door  of  which  Tom  Davis  haa 
spoken,  passed  through  it,  and  found  vhem^lves4ii  the 
rather  dense  plantation  beliind. 

The  door  was  carefully  closed,  ant/  then,  for  some  dis- 
tance, all  four  of  the  highway  men  rode  in  company. 

Having  gone  some  distance,  however,  they  halted  and 
seraurated. 

Dick's  last  words  to  them  were  that  on  no  account  were 
they  to  fail  to  be  somewhere  in  front  of  the  inn  it  the 
appointed  timo,  end  to  watch  'ii9t9  t<ft  tbe  appearasce  of 
tberooketi. 


He  then  turned  away,  and  as  he  had  started  much  later 
than  he  intended,  he  allowed  Black  Bess  to  go  at  rather  a 
slashing  pace  towards  Fulham  Green. 

He  was  rather  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  in  time  to 
intercept  his  carriage. 

He  took  the  nearest  possible  route  to  L..O  ueutlnation, 
however,  and  carefolly  avoided  an  encounter  with  every 
one. 

At  length  he  stopped  at  this  pleasant,  rural  spot — io 
those  days,  being  a  portiofl  of  a  village,  it  was  entirely 
removed  from  London. 

Around  the  green  only  a  few  residences  were  built,  and 
these  belonged  chiefly  to  people  of  position. 

One  of  these  was  a  large,  white  stone  edifice,  very  im- 
posing, and  yet  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Various  twining  plants  had  been  twined  to  grow  np 
the  side  of  it,  and  the  contrast  between  the  bright  green 
leaves  and  the  white  waUs  was  very  sinking  to  the 
eyo. 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  Dick,  looking  at  it  "  There 
can  be  no  mistake,  for  it  is  the  only  white  buUding  to  ba 
seen.'' 

Selecting  a  spot  where  he  should  be  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  any  chance  passer-by,  and  yet  where  he  could 
command  a  good  view  up  and  down  the  road,  Dick 
stopped,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  carriage  to  ap- 
proach. 

It  had  been  accurately  described  to  him  in  all  its  details, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  make  a  mistake,  and  accordingly, 
as  he  sat  thus  still  on  the  back  of  his  steed,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  singular  adventures  on  the  preceding 
night 

As  may  be  expected,  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts  a 
great  deal,  though  the  appearance  of  the  officers  so  unex- 
pectedly at  the  public-house  had  for  a  time  driven  it  from 
his  mind. 

Above  all  things,  his  curiosity  was  roused  with  respect 
to  the  document  which  he  was  to  obtain. 

He  was  full  of  speculation  as  to  what  could  be  the  «on- 
tents  of  it. 

What  could  it  be  that  gave  the  nobleman  in  question 
scuh  a  terrible  and  tremendous  power  over  the  lady  as 
to  makd  her  anxious  and  wUUug  to  compass  his 
death  ? 

This  was  something,  however,  that  he  would  never 
know,  for  he  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word  to  make  no 
attempt  to  master  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

A  thousand  ideas  started  up  into  his  mind,  bat  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  satisfied  him. 

He  was  aroused  from  these  meditations  by  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels. 

It  was  so  faint  and  so  far  off  that  scarcely  anyone  but 
a  highwayman  could  have  detected  it,  and  Dick's  atten- 
tioa  was  attracted  more  by  the  behaviour  of  Black 
Bess. 

He  rode  on  at  once  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
galloped  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
vehicle  was  coming. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of 
bright  lights  flashing  through  the  darkness- 

In  another  moment  he  could  make  oui  the  forms  of  tha 
horses,  of  the  coachman,  and  of  t^  bright  yellow  Tehiola 


Ab  soon  as  he  was  near  enough,  Dick  called  out  t 

"  Hold — hold  I  Stop,  coachman,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man !  Pull  up,  I  say,  without  you  want  an  ounce  of  leai 
in  your  brain !" 

The  coachman  uttered  a  yell  of  fright,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  stopped  the  carriage  without  further  hesita- 
tion, \?«it  just  at  that  momint  a  window  in  the  carriage 
wais  violently  let  down,  and  %  head  was  projected. 

"  Drive  on,  Joseph,  you  cowardly  rascal  I  said  a  voice 
— "  drive  ot '.  If  you  don't  lash  your  horses  into  a  gallop, 
I  will  favour  you  with  s  bullet!" 

The  coachman  w;«  alarmed,  &ai  i^-bippod  his  faorses 
savagely. 

Dick  fire'%  il^.'::kklg  fiTf  ILL.  hat  tbe  souc^  et  the 
pistol  would  tdrrify  his  int*  e:  nging  the  horses  to  a 
stot. 

But  it  did  not,  and  the  occupa'jt  of  the  coach,  who  was 
doubtless  Lord  Spindelow,  catc'uiiig  sight  of  Dick  Turpin, 
raised  a  pistol  suddenly,  and  ftred. 

He  fired  it  with  a  laagh  of  exultation,  and  Dick  poUti 
op  Black  Bess  suddenly,  for  |#  believed  he  was  sbt^ 
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In  iaolmer  inst&at  he  found  that  this  was  a  groundless 
tppTenension. 

1  nerefore  he  once  more  gave  her  the  rein. 

From  this  little  circumstance,  Dick  had  no  difficulty  in 
eomin^  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Spindelow  was  a  masi 
of  a  violent  and  somewhat  courageous  disposition 

Certainly  he  did  not  appear  Ukely  to  be  easily  fright- 
ened out  of  the  document  that  was  of  importscoe  to 
him. 

Although  the  norses  in  the  carriage  were  going  at  o 
furious  rate,  yet,  by  urging  Black  Bess  to  the  top  of  lier 
speed,  Dick  easily  got  abreast  with  the  carriage  door. 

"My  lord,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "if  you  wish  to 
save  the  shedding  of  blood,  order  your  coachman  to  pnll 
upl    I  have  important  business  with  you!" 

"  No  doul»i,"  was  the  reply — "  very  important  I  Take 
thatr 

Another  ;>istol  was  discharged,  and  Dick  narrowiy  es- 
caped being  injured  by  it. 

"  Pull  up  1"  he  cried  again,  to  the  coachmsm — "  poll  up, 
I  say !" 

But  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  command,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  vehicle  stopped  in  front  of  his 
lordship's  residence. 

Perceiving  this,  Dick  turned  Black  Bess's  head  round 
and  rode  off,  though  he  did  so  very  reluctantly. 

All  hope  of  stopping  the  carriage  was  now  at  an 
end. 

To  have  gone  up  tc  it  while  close  to  Lord  Spindelow's 
residence  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  maduesn.  as 
the  servants  woiild  have  quickly  made  their  appearanoa, 
and  attacked  him. 

"  Confound  it  "  he  said.  "  I  must  have  managed 
matters  very  awkwardly,  or  I  should  not  har3  bungled 
like  this !  What's  to  be  done  ?  This  attempt  wiU  only 
serve  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  will  incxease  my 
trouble  tenfold !" 

Finding  himself  at  a  safe  distance,  Dick  pulled  up,  and 
allowed  Black  Bess  to  proceed  only  at  a  gentle  trot. 

For  some  time  he  remained  perfectly  silent,  though  hie 
brain  was  very  busy. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  endeavouring  tc  obtain 
possession  of  the  paper. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  satisfactory,  however. 

"  I  can  only  do  one  thing,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  and  that 
Is,  to  enter  the  house,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  him 
alone.  It  will  be  running  a  fearful  amount  of  risk,  for  he 
is  a  resolute,  determined  man,  I  feel  certain  ;  but  yet  I 
will  not  go  back  from  what  I  have  promised  withoat  a 
hard  struggle." 

Haviug  come  to  this  determination,  Dick  Turpin  once 
more  slowly  approached  his  lordship's  residence. 

This  time,  however,  he  made  his  way  round  to  the  rear 
of  the  premises,  judging  that  this  would  be  the  point  at 
which  an  entrance  would  be  easiest  gained. 

At  the  back  he  found  that  Lord  Spindelow's  grounds 
Were  bounded  by  a  high  stone  wall. 

Over  this  he  could  doubtless  climb  himself,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  Black 
Bess  along  with  him. 

He  knew,  however,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  her  where  sne  was — a  signal  from  him  that  she  per- 
fectly understood  would  suffice  to  bring  her  to  his  side, 
and  he  had  lately  had  good  proof  that  sbe  would  not 
allow  anyone  to  capture  her  except  at  tno  "^io*  of  their 
Uves. 

Slipping  from  her  back,  he  stroked  and  ptitted  ^er  apon 
the  neck. 

"  Stay  there,  old  lass,"  he  cried — "  stay  there  tilll  re- 
turn." 

Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  exact  <<^rd8 
were  understood,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Black  Bess  rcDb:^ 
ner  head  carressingly  against  his  hand,  and  then  stood 
perfectly  stilL 

Dick  then  wont  close  to  the  wall,  looking  abss^for 
some  place  where  he  could  scale  it  easijy. 

Coming  to  one  portion  where  a  kind  of  buttress  haa 
been  built,  as  though  to  support  it,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt  there. 

He  had  but  little  to  seize  hold  of,  yet,  by  the  exeroise 
of  some  agility  and  patienoe,  he  at  length  managed  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

BefoN  h*  Teatored  io  aho  w  mnoh  of  )m  bodjr  aboTt  il« ' 


he  took  a  peep  orer,  to  see  what  there  was  on  the  othet 
aide. 

To  his  satisfaction,  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
garden  or  pleasure-ground,  and  that  rather  dense  orna- 
mental nhrubs  had  been  planted  aro'<Md  on  the  inner  side, 
so  as  to  conceal  it. 

To  drop  down,  then,  would  be  the  easiest  matter  in  the 
world. 

Judging  from  the  sirence  that  no  one  was  near,  Dick 
gradually  raised  his  l^odj,  and  lowered  himself  over  on 
the  other  side 

Soft  soil  was  beneath  his  feet,  so  that  he  came  down 
quite  noiselessly. 

keeping  in  between  these  ornamental  trees  and  the 
Will,  he  crept  slowly  and  gently  towards  the  house. 

He  could  see  it  plainly  enough  before  him,  though  not 
one  of  the  windows  appeared  to  bo  illuminated — if  there 
was  a  hght  in  any  one  of  the  rooms  into  which  they 
looked,  it  was  certain  that  either  the  shutters  were  closed 
or  the  curtains  closely  drawn,  for  no  ray  of  light  es- 
caped. 

Indeed,  Dick  was  surprised  to  find  everything  so  exceed- 
ingly quiet. 

He  fully  expected  to  see  several  servants  busy  about. 

But  all  was  as  still  and  as  silent  as  it  possibly  could  be 
if  the  house  was  deserted. 

Whether  to  interpret  this  as  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  his  enterprise  he  knew  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  did  noj 
make  him  abate  any  of  the  caution  he  used  in  drawing 
closer  to  the  building. 

At  last  one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  was 
reached. 

"  Fortune  favours  mo,"  he  muttered,  as  he  paused  be- 
fore it.  "Surely  I  may  venture  to  look  upon  this  as  a 
good  omen  ?" 


CHAPTER   DCCLXXXVIIt 

DICK   TURFDr     FUtltS    HIS   POSITION   IN     LORD   SPINDEIiOW's 

MANSION    BECOMES   CRITICAL. 

Dick  Turpin's  satisfaction  arose  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  discovered  that  the  window  before  which  he 
paused  was  partly  open. 

To  step  through  into  the  room  beyond  took  him  but  a 
moment,  for  he  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  vacant  and 
plunged  in  darkness. 

He  waited  here  for  a  little  while  botoro  he  ventured  to 
proceed  any  further. 

Then  t)9  groped  his  way  across  the  dark  apartment  to 
the  doer. 

In  his  progress  he  had  to  t>e  particularly  careful,  for 
had  he  come  into  contact  with  any  article  of  furniture, 
the  noise  produced  would  probably  have  reached  the  ears 
of  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling. 

Feeling  along  the  wail,  ho  came  at  length  to  the  door. 

Turning  the  handle  slowly,  he  opened  it  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  an  inch,  he  tlien  found  that  he  commanded 
a  view  of  a  passage  or  entrance-  hall,  in  which  a  large 
candelabra  lUled  with  wax  ligtits  was  burning. 

Ttiis  also  appeared  to  be  deserted,  and  after  some  hesi- 
tation he  resolved  to  emerge. 

He  had  nothing  whatever  but  chance  to  lead  him  tc< 
the  room  in  which  Lord  Spindelow  was  seated. 

Gteining  the  passage,  however,  Ue  saw  on  his  left  hand 
a  partially-open  door,  and  at  the  same  time  he  discovered 
that  the  apartment  with  which  it  communicated  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up. 

Towards  this  he  stepped  on  tiptoe  and  peeped  in. 

It  was  vacant. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  all  at  once  he  beard 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep. 

He  paused  irresolutely,  not  knowing  wnat  to  do. 

Quickly  making  up  his  mind,  however,  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  this  room,  and  then  hastily  glanced  about 
in  search  dt  some  place  of  concealment. 

He  could  see  nothing  that  afforded  the  chance  of  a 
hiding-plaoa.  except  the  long  damask  curtains  that  were 
close'y  drawn  over  the  windows. 

They  reached  completely  to  the  soft  carpet,  and  if  he 
once  got  behind  them  he  should  doubtless  be  able  to  re- 
main concealed  until  any  person  chanced  to  draw  the  oar- 
tains  on  one  side. 

The  fooMep  whioh  had  itactled  him  came  nearer  MMt 
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nearer,  »nd  in  order  to  aroid  being  seen  he  had  to  dart 
rapidly  across  the  spacious  apartment. 

On  the  soft,  thick  carpet,  however,  his  footsteps  were 
unheard. 

In  another  second  he  drew  the  curtains  back  a>^  en- 
sconced himself  behind  them. 

He  found,  as  he  fully  expected,  that  he  was  standing  \jx 
•  kind  of  rec«88 

Be  held  the  curtains  cloce,  but  yet  not  so  close  as  to  pn- 
vent  him  from  taking  a  poep  into  the  apartment  beyond. 
He  had  only  taken  up  his  position  just  in  time,  for  the 
door  through  which  he  had  entered  was  flung  open,  asi 
an  individual,  whom  he  recognised  as  Lord  Spindelow, 
strode  in. 

The  description  he  had  had  given  him  corresponded 
exactly  with  his  appearance. 

A  servant  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  more,  my  lord  ?"  he  flftid,  in 
the  humblest,  softest  tones. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  booby,  and  on  no  account  come  in 
again,  or  allow  anyone  to  disturb  me  until  you  know  who 
arrives  1" 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant,  who  seemed 
exceedingly  glad  of  the  permission  to  retire. 

Dick  wondered  greatly  who  it  could  be  that  his  lord- 
ship expected. 

There  was  something  strange  that  he  should  only 
allude  to  his  visitor  in  such  an  indirect  manner  to  his 
servant,  when  he  could  have  no  idea  that  anyone  was  at 
hand  to  overhear  him. 

After  the  door  was  closed  his  lordship  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  as  though  in  great  perturbation. 

Then  at  length,  as  if  exhausted,  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair  near  the  table,  and  helped  himself  to  some  wine 
that  waa  pla^d  upon  it. 

He  drank  off  several  glasses  in  succession. 

Then,  shading  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  resting  his 
elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  he  appeared  to  sink  into 
a  profound  meditation. 

Dick  watched  him  a  moment,  and  then  resolved  npon 
his  course  of  action. 

With  the  utmost  caution  he  drew  aside  the  curtains 
slowly,  and  stepped  forth  from  his  hiding-place. 

Had  he  been  some  insubstantial  ghost,  hi?  appearance 
could  not  have  been  more  noiseless,  and  three  long  strides 
took  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  •>X  which  Lord 
Spindelow  sat. 

Here  there  was  another  chair  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  his  lordship  was  sitting,  and  placed  so  as  to  be 
exactly  opposite  to  him. 

Into  this  chair  Dick  noiselessly  sank  down,  and  so  silent 
had  been  the  whole  of  his  proceedings,  and  so  deep  the 
reverie  into  which  his  lordship  was  plunged,  that  he  re- 
mained perfectly  unaware  of  what  had  happened. 

Dick  sat  still  for  some  time  in  the  chair,  looking  in- 
tently at  the  nobleman. 

He  judged  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  raise  his 
head  that  he  would  experience  no  slight  shock  upon  per- 
ceiving him  there. 

He  preferred  remaining  silent  to  making  any  sound  to 
attract  his  lordship's  attention. 

He  wished,  if  he  possibly  could,  to  overcome  him  by  the 
shock  of  sudden  surprise. 

With  the  same  gentleness  that  characterised  all  his 
movements,  Dick  Turpin  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt. 

He  knew  it  was  carefully  loaded  and  well  primed,  and 
in  perfect  readiness  for  instant  use  with  itno  exception  of 
cocking  it. 

This  operation  he  did  not  venture  to  perform,  for  he 
knew  it  would  be  inevi«>bly  accompanied  by  a  .Ibarp 
clicking  sound. 

He  contoute<*  himself  by  retaining  the  we«poaia  his 
grasp. 

In  this  way  some  time — perhaps  five  minuteah— ciapsed, 
and  Dick  began  to  think  that  he  should  have  to  srouse 
his  strange  companion,  for  he  began  to  grow  apprehensive 
that  the  servant  would  return  to  make  the  expected  an- 
nouncement. 

Luckily,  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of  doing  this. 

A  curiously-gik  and  rather  gaudy -looking  timepitsoe 
.*.h«t  stood  upon  the  mantelshelf  began,  in  a  tinkling  way, 
to  tttnke  the  hour. 

iraiac  as  the  toimd  w«B,  jti  1»  flkafe  tOmti  apartment  it 


His  lordship  removed  his  hands  suddenly  and  loolnd 

Then  turning  round,  doubtless  with  the  intontioa  of 
helping  himself  to  some  nxore  wine,  he  perceived  IMck 
Turpin  sitting  near  him. 

As  the  highwayman  fully  expected,  he  was  for  a 
moment  quite  aghast  with  astonishnvent. 

Dick  t«>ok  advantage  of  this  moment. 

Bapidly  cocking  his  pistol  and  bringing  it  to  •  level,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  resolute  voice :  * 

"  My  lord,  I  am  as  desperate  a  man  as  yourself,  and  I 
solemnly  swear  if  you  venture  to  move  or  utter  a  cry,  or 
attempt  in  any  way  to  summon  assistance,  that  I  will 
there  and  then  blow  out  your  brains  with  this  pistol,  and 
make  my  escape  by  yonder  window !" 

What  little  colour  there  was  in  his  lordship's  face 
gradually  left  it,  and,  with  protruding  eyes,  he  glared  at 
his  strange  and  unwelcome  visitor. 

There  was  something  so  intense  in  the  manner  in 
which  Dick  spoke  that  it  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  carry  out  his  terrible 
threat. 

"  What  do  yau  want  ?"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  whisper, 
and  glancing  up  apprehensively  at  the  timepiece — "  what 
is  it  you  require  ?  I  know  you  have  come  for  something ; 
if  it  is  gold,  name  the  amount  and  go !" 

"It  is  not  gold  that  I  require,"  said  Turpin,  firmly, 
"but  something  that  you  have  in  your  possession  wrong- 
fully and  unjustly,  and  which  I  am  determined  to  compel 
you  to  relinquish." 

Lord  lipindelow  smiled. 

"  I  can  guess  now  who  has  sent  yoti,"  he  said,  "and 
what  it  is  you  want ;  but  rest  assured  you  shall  never 
have  it!" 

"  My  lord,  I  wilL" 

"  Look  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  may  as  well  under- 
stand each  other  without  any  further  bother.  Put  up 
your  pistol." 

Dick  dhook  his  head. 

"  I  prefer  continuing  the  conversation  in  this  manner," 
he  said, 

"  Ves%'  well,  but  be  careful  how  ycu  keep  your  finger 
on  the  ti  igger — the  weapon  might  go  off  when  you  least 
intend  it.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  come  to  terms 
with  each  other." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Dick ;  •"  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  too  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms  to  have 
any  fear  of  such  an  accident  as  you  mention." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  of  course  you  have 
been  paid  for  undertaking  this  service,  or  perhaps  will  bo 
paid  when  you  have  performed  it ;  so  to  you  it  must  be  a 
mere  consideration  of  money.  Now,  just  tell  me  how 
much  you  have  been  offered  to  restore  the  paper,  and  I 
will  gi\e  you  double  the  amount  upon  the  spot." 

Diok  shook  his  head. 

"  Toa  mistake,  my  lord,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  no  money  con- 
sideration on  my  part :  I  am  doing  it  because  I  have  so- 
lemnly given  my  word." 

His  lordship  smiled  derisively. 

"  Do  you  know  the  danger  you  stand  to?"  he  asked. 

Dick  replied  by  saying,  very  significantly : 

"  Bo  you  f" 

"I  tell  you,"  continued  his  lordship,  half  angrily, 
"  that  a  word  from  me  would  bring  my  servants  into  thSfl 
room,  and  then  your  capture  would  follow  aa  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dick, — "perhaps.  That  you  might  be 
able  to  utter  the  one  word  you  speak  of  I  don't  doubt.  I 
question  very  much  whether  I  should  be  able  to  prevent 
you ;  but  rest  assured  of  this,  that  if  you  did  pronounce 
It,  it  would  be  the  very  last  that  would  ever  pass  your 
lips  in  this  life,  for  I  would  shoot  you  down  without 
hesitation,  and  trust  to  making  my  escape  afterwards  1" 

Lord  Spindelow  shrank  back. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  intimidated  bf  Diokt 
manner. 

"  1  imagine  it  would  be  very  poor  eonsoiadon  to  you," 
said  Dick,  "  to  know  that  you  had  procured  my  death 
by  the  sacrifice  of  yoiir  own ;  but  now,  as  you  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  you  are,  listen  to  me,  and 
comply  with  my  demands," 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  faint  tapping  at  *^  door 

His  lordship  started. 

jBiu  face  flui^tiili 
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Hl8  eyes  Ikbted  up  ^th  an  eipression  ef  trlampa. 

"My  lord,"  said  Dick,  quickly,  "bewaro  what  yoa  sa^. 
Remember  my  words !  And  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
fulfil  my  purpose  up  to  the  vary  letter ! 

His  lordship  shrank  back  into  his  former  position. 

Whoever  it 'was  thus  seeking  for  admiftaace  into  the 
apartment  was  growing  impatient  at  permission  being 
witliheld  from  them. 

CHAPTER  DCCLXXSIX. 

UPJU      ^.ST.Kmw     IS     VEUY     KELUCT^VT    TP     KEUHQCKH 
THE    lMP»KTA>rr    DOCUMEMT. 

-My  lord,"  said  Dick,  "just  raise  your   voice  a  UtUe  and 
««iy  to  the  man  who  is  knocking  at  the  door.    Mind 
^i  TOO  say— no  treachery,  or  the  cooseqnenoas  wil) 
ij-    1«4.— Bi.*«  B«8a. 
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fall  heariest  on  your  own  nead  I  TeU  him  bbst  ftm  ara 
busy,  and  can't  be  disturbed." 

Lord  Spindelow  hesitated.  „^«j^«„. 

The  servant,  for  such  doubtless  it  was,  woa^n^ 
greatly  that  his  summons  upon  the  panel  should  be 
disregarded,  knocked  again.  «  i   .^  k-™ 

"  Francis !"  cried  his  lordship,  angnly,  "  1  am  Msy 
and  -^nnot  be  disturbed !" 

Dick  nodded  approvingly. 

^  But  mv  lord "  said  the  servant  outside. 

^aen^ers^rrah!"  wa^  the  reply  of  Lord  3pindek,W. 
wlvo  -was  at  all  times  short-tempered,  and  particularly  ac 
just  v'.ien,  and  he  was  vexed  ihat  his  order  w-v  ::ot  i» 
mediately  obeyed. 

The  servant  drew  back,  and  all  was  silent 

Dick  was  rather  pleased  a»  this  bttl©   incident  tltai 

^'  Hrh^'been  eaabied  to  dianUy  au  •oMMUit  oi  et^iuaaa4 
Pricb  Onb  Halfpenny. 
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over  the  Dobletnan,  and  this  would  doubtless  be  of  great 
Mssintauce  to  him  in  what  was  to  follow. 

It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  maintain  the 
position  that  he  had  gained.  f> 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  let  me  explain  to  you  clearly 
that  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  have  that  paper.  Have 
it  1  will,  I  am  detftrmined,  and  offer  you  two  cha:u.H")B : 
you  may  eitlit^r  surrender  it  to  me  quietly,  and  I  will  go 
away,  leaviug  you  and  your  whole  house  unmolested  and 
uu  disturbed  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  refuse,  in 
which  case  I  shall  take  your  life,  call  in  my  commdes, 
who  are  outside,  and  we  will  rifle  and  ransack  this  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  not  one  article  of  value  In  it, 
and  never  ceasing  our  search  until  we  have  found  the 
paper  I  demand  !"  ^ 

There  was  something  so  cool — so  calm  aboui;  the 
tnanner  in  which  Dick  Turpin  pronounced  these  words, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Spindelow  or  anyone  else 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  fully  intended  to 
carry  his  threat  into  execution. 

His  brows  were  knit  with  resolution,  and  the  barrel  of 
!he  pistol  was  still  pointed  and  held  perfectly  steady  in 
the  direction  of  his  lordship's  head. 

Further  and  further  back  his  lordship  shrank  into  his 
chair,  as  though  he  would  gladly,  if  he  could,  have 
pushed  himself  right  through  the  back  of  it. 

"I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you,"  said  Dick.  "Look  up  at 
the  clock.  You  will  see  it  is  just  five  minutes  past  the 
hour.  Wait  five  minutes  longer,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  must  give  me  your  decision  either  one  way  or 
the  other." 

"  You  take  things  coolly,"  said  the  nobleman,  endea- 
vouring to  smile  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke.  "  You 
are  a  bold  man,  too,  I  give  you  credit  for  that ;  if  you 
were  not  you  would  certainly  never  have  trusted  yourself 
in  this  house  alone." 

"  You  don't  know  that  I  am  alone,"  said  Dick,  quietly. 

"  Well,  well — it  has  often  been  said,  and  it's  pt«rfectly 
true,  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  likely  that  you  would  prove  the  exception.  You 
are  to  be  paid  a  high  price  for  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  I  will  solemnly  undertake,  by  any  obligations 
you  may  think  proper  to  impose,  to  double  the  price,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  if  you  will  leave  it  undone." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Dick,  glaring  at  the  clock,  "  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  trifle  and  to  waste  these  few  remaining 
minutes  in  idle  talk,  for  it  is  idle — perfectly  idle.  Just 
think  over  your  position,  and  let  me  know  your  de- 
cision.*^ 

Lord  Spindelow  bit  his  lip,  and  glanced  around  him 
with  a  look  of  despair. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  how  was  he  to 
act? 

How  could  he  avoid  giving  up  the  paper  that  h®  wfts  so 
solicitous  to  retain  ? 

The  man  who  was  ratting  before  him  with  levelled 
pistol  was  unquestionably  one  who  at  all  hazards  would 
keep  his  word,  and  would  consider  taking  his  life  a  thing 
of  no  consequence. 

He  dared  not  move — he  dared  not  speak. 

There  was  a  silence,  in  which  the  faint  ticking  of  the 
ornamental  clock  was  distinctly  »udible. 

"  Now,"  said  Dick,  abruptly,  ''  Uio  time  has  oxpi/'^d,  my 
lord ;  give  me  your  answer." 

The  nobleman  hesitated  before  he  replied. 

"Be  quick  I"  said  Dick.  "All  you  have  to  say  is, 
which  you  prize  most,  the  possession  of  that  paper  or  the 
loss  of  your  life." 

"I  am  helplessly  in  your  power,*  was  the  answer,  "or 
else  I  would  never  (i '  -^e  it  up ;  and  now,  in  order  to  retain 
it,  I  would  gladly  part,  with  half  my  wealth.     Eemsmoe 
what  it  is  I  am  offering  you,  and  think  again." 

"  It  is  quite  useless,  and  I  will  wait  no  longer ;  give  me 
your  answer,  one  way  or  the  other !" 

"  Well,  then,  since  I  cannot  resist,  I  can  do  nothing 
more  than  give  up  the  document." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sigh,  that 
showed  how  much  it  went  against  his  inclinatio»  so  »« 
do. 

"  Yon  have  come  to  a  wise  determination,"  said  Dick ; 
"but  now  beware  how  you  attempt  aa  act  of  treachery,  foi 
upon  the  least  signs  of  it— even  upon  the  least  siupioion 
—J  will  scatter  your  brains  against  the  walll" 

**  Bat  the  paper  i*  not  here." 


~ "  is  it  not  about  yisur  pt-rson  f 

"  No." 
.  "  Nor  in  the  room  ?" 
>No." 

«  Where  is  it  thea  »" 

"  In  my  dressing-room." 

"  Then  we  will  go  there  and  fctcL  It,"  said  Dick,  rising 
"  My  lord,  give  me  your  arm.  There — that  will  do.  I  am 
now  so  close  to  you  that  if  I  discharge  the  pistol  yoa 
oonld  not  fail  to  receive  the  whole  contents  of  it,  and  rest 
assured  that  I  will  discharge  it  if  there  is  anything  at  all 
suspicious  in  your  behaviour.  I  am  in  a  dangerous 
position,  and  I  know  it,  v'Nud  I  shall  omit  no  precaution 
necessary  to  my  own  safety." 

Lord  Spindelow  ground  his  teeth. 

"  ]Now,"  said  Dia^  "  1  ir  jvard — we  will  go  upstairs  to- 
gether— come." 

Almost  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  passion,  his  lordship 
obeyed  this  injunction,  and  walked  arm-in-arm  across  the 
room  with  Dick  Turpin. 

The  door  was  reacfed  and  opened,  and  at  this  moment 
Dick  pressed  the  muzzle  of  his  long-barrelled  pistol 
against  his  lordship's  cheek. 

"  Beware !"  he  said,  in  a  significant  tone — "  beware !" 

In  the  passage  or  hall  outside  there  was  no  one  to  bt 
seen,  and  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  was  only  a  few 
steps  off. 

On  the  delightfully-soft  carpet  that  was  spread  over 
every  portion  of  the  floor  no  sound  waa  raised  by  their 
footsteps,  and  they  ascended  the  stairs  like  a  couple  of 
ghosts. 

Lord  Spindelow  looked  around  him  as  if  in  search  of 
one  of  his  domestics. 

Perhaps  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  make  some 
slight  sign  to  him  that  would  cause  his  danger  to  be 
comprehended 

But,  as  it  happened,  he  had  oa  that  particular  night,  to 
serve  his  own  purposes,  given  particular  instructions  that 
none  of  his  servants  should  be  at  their  accustomed 
posts. 

The  top  of  the  staircase  was  therefore  reached  in  safety, 
and  having  gone  for  a  little  distance  along  a  passage,  hia 
lordship  paused  before  a  door. 

"Open  it,"  he  said  to  Dick — "open  it  and  enter.' 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  my  two  hands  are  fully  occu- 
pied just  at  present." 

Lord  Spindelow  opened  the  door  himself,  and  then 
stood  on  one  side  as  if  to  allow  Dick  to  enter. 

At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  snatch  his  arm 
away,  but  Dick  was  fully  on  his  guard,  and  held  him 
firm. 

"  Beware,  my  lord,"  he  said — "  beware  I  If  you  attempt 
anything  of  that  kind  your  life  will  pay  the  Wfeit,  as  I 
told  you.  Gome  in,  and  let  me  advise  you  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity. " 

His  lordship  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  the  room, 
and  Dick  closed  the  door. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "time  is  flying,  and  I  am  resolved  tc 
stand  no  more  trifling.  Where  is  the  paper  ?  Give  it  me 
at  once." 

But  the  nobleman  grew  more  and  more  reluctant  to 
part  with  this  precious  document,  and  Dick  kept  an  eye 
upon  all  his  mn*'ements  and  upon  the  expression  of  his 
face,  for  he  had  au  idea  that  he  would  attempt  to  foist 
some  spurious  paper  upon  him. 

This  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  prevent,  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Dick  himself  had  no  idea  of  what 
this  paper  was  about,  and  had  no  other  means  of  recog- 
nising it  except  by  its  general  outward  appearance. 

Certainly  that  was  singular  enough,  and  would  serve  to 
point  it  out  from  a  thousand. 

Yet  his  lordship  might  have  had  su£Gicient  cunning  tc 
have  prepared  a  counterfeit. 

This  risk  would  have  to  be  run,  but  the  highwayman 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  tell  by  his  lordship's  manner 
whether  it  was  the  original  document  that  was  given 
up. 

ft  was  well  that  he  had  his  suspicions  directed  In  this 
quarter,  for  Lord  Spindelow,  going  to  a  drawer  that 
opened  with  a  secret  spring,  produced  a  folded  piece  of 
paper. 

"  Once  more,"  he  said,  "  before  I  part  with  it— and  it  ia 
only  becaose  my  life  is  at  stake  that  I  do  it — let  me  asaiu« 
jon  I  will  give  up  one-half  mj  wealth  to  retain  it" 


THB    KMIOBT    OV    THS    B(U]\ 
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"No,"  said  Dick,  "the  paper,  and  nothing  but  the 
paper !" 

"  Take  it,  then." 

His  lordship's  hand  trembled  ev  little  as  he  snti?isCiei»red 
H. 


RB  I  have  told  you  more  than  once  befmre,  I  am  a  desperate 
m«n,  and  will  not  part  with  my  own  life  and  liberty  until 
I  have  sacrificed  yours !     Now  come,  for  the  sooner  thia 
tittle  affair  ia  over  now  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased  1" 
His  lordship  sighed,  and  seemed  to  think  so  too. 


"  There,"  he  said,  "  be  content ;  you  have  it.  and  I  t»ve  | .    He  followed  Dick  obediently  and  docilely  enough  aloni^ 
no  longer  the  means  of   exerting  power  over  one  of  my  Hhe  corridor  and  down  the  spacious  staircase, 
bitterest  enemies  I"  \     In  the  hall  below  was  a  footman,  in  all  the  splendour  of 

Dick  looked  at  the  paper  suspiciously.  '  a  most  gorgeous  livery. 


He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the  one  ha  require-l 

To  have  taken  it  unquestioned,  and  then  to  have  dis- 
covered  that  it  was  false,  would  have  rendered  any  future 
attempt  that  he  might  make  abortive. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  breaking  the  oath  he  had 
taken  not  to  attempt  \o  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  document,  be  unfolded  it,  for  it  was  not  sealed. 

An  exclamation  of  rage  escaped  his  lips. 

"  A  trick,"  he  said — "  this  is  a  trick,  my  lord  I  You  can- 
not CO  mprehend  that  you  are  playing  with  your  life.  This 
paper  is  not  the  one,  I  see  !" 

About  this  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  it  was  perfectly 
blank. 

The  discovery  of  this  cheat  affected  his  lordship  more 
than  anything  else,  and  he  trembled  excessively. 

Perceiving  this,  Dick  again  threatened  him,  and  with 
Bueh  good  effect,  that  the  nobleman  produced  a  small 
memorandum  book  from  his  pocket,  and  from  one  of  the 
pockets  in  it  drew  out  the  real  paper. 

In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  Dick  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  suddenly  snatched  it  from  him. 

An  effort  was  made  to  recover  it,  but  it  was  a  vain 
one. 

"Now,  my  lord,"  said  Dick,  "I  am  content.  I  have 
what  I  require,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  further.  Your 
money,  your  valuables,  or  whatever  things  there  may  be 
I  will  not  touch,  nor  shall  my  comrades  either.  It  is 
necessary  that  I  should  get  some  distance  from  this 
house  before  you  are  able  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  you  must 
not  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  means  that  will  be  best 
calculated  to  achieve  that  end." 


CHAPTEE  DCCXO. 

DICK  TCRPIN     IS    MENACED  BT    AN     UNSEEM     AND    UNEX- 
PECTED DANGER. 

Upon  hearing  these  words.  Lord  Spindelow  started,  and 
his  face — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  expression 
— assumed  a  bind  of  dusky-white  tint :  it  might  have 
been  compared  to  some  very  old  dried  putty. 

"  You  need  be  in  no  particular  state  of  alarm,"  said 
Dick,  as  he  observed  the  change — "  that  is,  ot  course,  if 
you  are  reasonable,  and  comply  with  my  wishes.  If  you 
refure  or  resist,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  consequences  may 
be." 

His  lordship  licked  his  lips  nervously. 

His  first  idea  when  Dick  spoke  was  that  he  intended  to 
take  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  him  creating  an 
alarm — namely,  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  once. 

Even  now  he  could  scarcely  get  over  the  terror  i^ch 
this  idea  inspired. 

Dick  placed  the  document  safely  in  one  of  his  inner 
pockets,  and  then,  placing  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  he 
seized  hold  of  his  lordship  by  the  arm,  just  above  his 
elbow,  with  his  left  hand. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  I  require 
you  to  do.  These  measures  that  I  am  taking  lor  my 
safety  are  as  simple  as  tUey  will  be  efficacious.  In  this 
manner  we  will  pass  out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs, 
along  the  hall,  and  out  into  the  open  air.  When  1  have 
gone  tar  enough  I  will  release  you,  and  you  can  return 
home,  or  oo  what  you  like." 

Lord  Spindelow  glanced  around  him,  but  sa^a  no- 
thing. 

"  Come  1"  said  Dick,  advancing  towards  the  door. 

His  strange,  unwilling  companion  was  obliged  ia  Ski>- 
oompany  him. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold,  Turpir  said,  in  %«k«tt 
emphatic  and  significant  tone : 

"  Now,  for  the  last  time,  my  lord,  I  bid  you  bevure  el 
attempting  any  treachery  against  myself !  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  may  meet  wilh  some  of  your  domestics. 

They  will  naturally  be  astonished  at  finding  a  stranger  in        t,..^,^.  ..  „,  j^ ,  „„„ 

the  house,  bat  take  no  notice  of  their  astonishmout,  for,    reoerery  of  it  was  hupeleaa 


"  Begs  parding,  my  lud " 

He  got  so  far  in  what  he  had  to  say,  and  tL^  stopped 
short. 

His  eyes  expanded  to  an  unusual  size,  and  his  mouth 
remained  wide  open,  reminding  one  of  some  huge  dead 
fish. 

"  Tell  him  to  go,"  whispered  Turpin,  in  the  nobleman'i 
ear — "  tell  him  to  bo  gone  at  once,  or " 

The  glance  that  he  gave  was  quite  sufficient 

He  had  no  necessity  to  complete  his  sentence. 

His  lordship  tried  to  speak. 

fiut  he  opened  his  mouth  several  times,  and  failed  to 
say  anything. 

"  Thomas  !"  he  gasped  at  last. 

"  Yas,  my  lud,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oo — go !  I  don't  want  you  I  Be  off — be  off,  I  say, 
at  once !" 

"  But,  my  lud—"  expostulated  the  footman. 

"Thomas,  you  rascal,"  roared  Dick,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "do  you  not  hear  what  his  lordship  says? 
Obey  this  minute,  or  take  a  month  and  leave  I" 

Thomas  started  in  bewildered  surprise,  and  then 
vanished  so  suddenly  into  the  servants'  quarters  that  his 
disappearance  almost  looked  like  magic. 

Dick  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  ridiculous 
encounter. 

"  Don't  drag  tee  forth  into  the  open  air,"  said  Lord 
Spindelow,  as  they  neared  the  front  door.  "  You  see  I 
am  not  properly  appareled  for  walking;  I  have  not  even 
a  hat  upon  iny  head.  Go — depart  in  peace ;  1  wUl  do 
nothing  towards  creating  an  alarm." 

"  Keally,  my  lord,"  said  Dick,  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  I 
am  much  hurt  to  think  you  should  be  so  desirous  of  quit- 
ting my  company ;  but  1  assure  you  that  I  take  so  much 
pleasure  and  delight  in  your  society  that  I  could  not  on 
any  account  make  up  my  mind  to  a  parting  yet — a  little 
further,  and  all  will  be  well.  As  for  your  hat,  nevermind ; 
take  mine — that  will  supply  the  deficiency." 

Dick  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  pulling  off  his 
three-cornered  hat  and  clapping  it  suddenly  on  his  lord- 
ship's head. 

The  hand  with  which  he  performed  this  service  had 
the  pistol  in  it,  and,  as  it  was  done  very  hastily,  his  lord- 
ship— by  accident,  of  course — telt  a  sharp  rap,  that  made 
him  cry  aloud. 

He  cut  a  most  ridiculous  figure  with  Dick's  hat  on  his 
head,  for  it  in  no  way  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  his 
attire. 

The  front  door  was  opened,  and  the  strange-looking 
pair  sallied  forth. 

Dick  insisted  upon  walking  down  the  winding  avenue 
as  far  as  the  lodge  gates. 

As  the  hour  was  late,  these  were  closed. 

"  (Jail  up  the  gate-keeper,"  said  Diek ;  "  we  must  really 
walk  a  little  further  together.  But  never  mind,  1  will 
save  you  the  trouble." 

Dick  bawled  out  lustily  for  the  gate  to  be  opened,  and 
presently  the  lodge-keeper's  wife  appeared. 

She  carried  a  caudle  in  her  band,  and  when  she  saw 
Lord  Spindelow  standing  near  in  such  a  trim  she  was  so 
astonished  that  she  almost  dropped  it. 

"  Q,uick  1"  said  Dick.  "  His  lordship  is  in  a  hurry,  and 
going  out  on  most  particular  business  I  Upen  the  gate 
immediately !" 

The  good  woman  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to  do 
nothing  else  but  obey  such  commands  as  these,  and  so, 
without  more  ado,  she  turned  round,  thrust  the  key  into 
the  lock,  and  pcahed  open  tne  gate. 

"  Fou  need  not  lock  it  again  without  you  like,"  said 
Dick,  as  he  passed  through,  "  his  lordship  will  most  likely 
be  baoif  in  a  few  moments — he  is  not  going  far." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord 'Spindelow  had  ajmpletely 
resigned  himself  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  paper  was  gone,  and  he  felt  pretty  certain  that  tfts 
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He  was  in  company  also  with  a  desperate  character, 
and  sorely  it  woiQd  be  bolter  not  to  1(  se  the  paper  and  Dis 
life  as  well. 

He  had  the  chance  of  saving  the  oui%  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Dick  Tvalked  some  distance  aloiig  the  high-road  going 
in  a  direction  quite  contrary  to  that  he  would  have  to 
take  in  order  to  rejoin  Black  Bess. 

But  he  had  a  motive  for  this  proceai'  ig. 

At  length,  having  gone,  as  he  considered,  far  enough  to 
answer  his  purpose,  he  stopped,  and,  releasing  his  hold 
upon  the  nobleman,  he  cried  : 

"  Now,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  wishing  you  good  ttight — you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
return.  While  you  are  walking  along  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  standing  here  with  my  pistol  pointed  at  you  ;  if 
you  turn  back,  or  if  you  utter  a  cry,  I  shall  fire  1  And 
now,  once  more,  good  night !" 

Lord  Spiudelow  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech,  but  started  off  with  a  very  undignified  rush, 
being  anxious  to  escape  while  his  skin  was  whole,  and 
while  he  had  an  opportunity. 

Dick  felt  pretty  certain  that  he  would  neither  cry  out 
nor  turn  round,  and  so,  instead  of  carrjring  out  the  threat 
he  had  expressed,  he  returned  the  pistol  to  his  belt,  and, 
forcing  his  way  through  a  small  gap  in  the  hedgerow, 
ran  as  rapidly  as  he  could  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  Black  Bess. 

Before  describing  how  he  reached  this  spot,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  way,  and  narrate  something 
that  took  place  during  his  absence. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  effected  an  entrance  into 
Lord  Spindelow's  mansion  that  a  police  officer  came 
riding  by. 

To  all  appearance,  he  was  engaged  upon  some  most 
important  duty,  that  required  immense  speed  to  be  made, 
(or  although  his  horse  was  going  at  a  rapid  rate,  ho  con- 
tinued to  spur  and  whip  it  withour  mercy. 

All  at  once,  however,  the  tormented  creature,  iv^ich 
had  performed  a  long  journey,  without  resting,  at  this 
breakneck  speed,  suddenly  gave  way. 

It  seemed  as  though  it  had  kept  up  till  the  last  moment, 
and  then,  its  strength  having  given  way,  it  fell  down  as 
though  shot. 

The  police  officer  was  bruised  and  stunned  a  little  by 
his  fall,  but,  luckily,  he  fell  upon  his  head. 

To  anyone  else  but  a  police  olTicer,  probably,  thij 
would  have  been  decidedly  unlucky  ;  but  as  his  skull  was 
the  hardest  and  most  invulnerable  part  of  bis  body,  he 
escaped  with  slight  injury. 

Nevertheless,  the  sudden  concussion  confused  his  in- 
tellects a  little. 

But  rapidly  recovering,  he  sat  up  in  the  middlo  of  the 
road  and  gazed  about  him. 

After  that,  his  next  proceeding  was  to  burst  forth  into 
a  continuous  stream  of  the  most  horrible  curses  and  impre- 
cations imaginable,  containing  such  choice  expressions  as 
the  vocabulary  of  a  police  officer  alone  could  furnish. 

That  he  was  greatly  enraged  and  disappointed  as  well 
at  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  was,  however,  pretty 
clear. 

When  he  had  relieved  himself  by  this  outburst,  to 
■lowly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  his  horse. 

He  kicked  the  poor  brute  savagely. 

But  all  in  vain. 

The  animal  was  thoroughly  and  entirely  exhausted, 
and  no  doubt  would  speedily  perish. 

"I  must  have  another  horse  from  somewhere,"  growled 
the  officer ;  "  and  I  wonder  where  on  earth  I  am  to  find 
one  ?  Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  There's  one  close  at  hand,  I 
feel  certain^'' 

A  faint  neighing  soand,  evidently  made  by  a  horse  at 
no  great  distance,  at  this  moment  reached  his  eaxn. 

"  It's  a  horse  loose  in  the  fields,  no  doubt,"  he  cried. 
"  I  will  just  have  oflf  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  go  and 
catch  it.  No  one  can  say  anytliing  against  me  for  doing 
It,  because  it  is  only  my  duty.'" 

The  officer  carried  his  intentions  into  effect 

With  nimble  fingers  he  unbuckled  the  girths,  took  dU 
the  saddle,  and  removed  the  bridle. 

Then,  guided  by  the  sound  that  he  had  heard,  he  toroed 
his  wav  Uirough  the  hedgerow,  aod  cros.sed  the  meadow 
kefoiuL 


CHAPTER  DCCXCI 

THB  POUCE  OPriCEB'S  RA.«HNESS  MEETS  vnTH  A  NATUKAL 
«IESULT,  Ain>  DICK  T»  RPIN  UES  IN  WATT  FOB  AS 
ADVK5TORE. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  this  oflicer  direct<^4  his  footsteps 
towards  the  very  spot  where  Black  Bess  had  been  left  by 
her  rider. 

It  was  not  Black  Bess  whii  had  uttered  the  ueigh  that 
had  attracted  hie  attention,  but  another  ^'oree  in  an 
adjoining  field. 

But  this  was  further  on,  and,  consequently,,  ihe  officer 
came  to  Black  Bess  first. 

In  the  darkness,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out 
her  dark  form. 

But  his  eyes  were  keen,  and  so  he  managed  to  catch 
sight  of  her. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,  are  you?"  he  cried,  puffing  from 
exhaustion.  "  Now,  my  beanty,  let's  see  if  I  can  catch 
you." 

He  placed  down  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  then,  ex- 
tending his  hand,  walked  gently  towards  Black  Bess,  who 
stood  perfectly  still,  waiting  his  approach  with  apparent 
composure. 

"  Why,"  ejaculated  the  officer,  as  he  came  closer,  "  he 
is  saddled  and  bridled,  and  yet  loose  in  a  field  !  How 
odd !  Never  mind,  it  will  save  me  some  trouble,  and 
certainly  it  will  make  catching  him  much  easier." 

Coming  cioser  still,  he  endeavoured  to  seize  hold  of  th« 
reins. 

But  just  then  Black  Bess  threw  up  her  hind  legs,  and 
kicked  in  a  manner  that  made  him  pause  at  once. 

"  Oh,  that's  your  temper,  is  it  ?  Well,  wait  till  I  am  on 
your  back,  my  beauty,  and  you  shall  soon  know  you  have 
a  master!" 

The  police  officer,  nevertheless,  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  horses  to  know  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed  by  violent  measures,  and, 
therefore,  he  began  a  soothing  process. 

\Vhen  he  judged  he  had  produced  an  effect,  he  ventured 
a  step  or  two  closer. 

The  result  was  that  Black  Bess  reared  up  suddenly  on 
her  hind  legs,  and  then  came  down  again,  striking  out 
with  great  force  with  her  fore  feet. 

As  she  did  so,  the  officer  hastily  retreated. 

Black  Bess  remtuned  just  in  the  same  position  as  she 
was  at  first,  and,  a?  •>»  -iy  as  possible,  occupied  the 
identical  spot. 

This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  horse  was  altogethej 
so  extraordinary  and  eccentric  that  the  police  officer 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  and  his  attention  was 
immediately  aroused. 

That  it  was  no  ordinary  horse  was  tolerably  certain. 

While  he  stood  gazing  attentively  upon  her,  a  sudden 
thought  entered  his  miu'' 

A  kind  of  howl  of  satisfaction  came  from  his  lips. 

"As  I  live,"  he  cried,  "it  is  Dick  Turpin's  mare.  Black 
Bess  I  What  an  idiot  I  musi  have  been  not  to  have  re- 
cognised her  before !  Whew !  Why,  this  is  a  slice  of 
good  luck  with  a  vengeance!  Whoever  would  have 
dreamt  of  it?    Let  me  think  a  minute.    How  shall  I  act  ?'' 

And  the  police  officer  rubbed  his  head  slowly,  as  thoi'tfh 
the  process  had  something  to  do  with  rubbing  up  and 
brightening  his  intellects. 

"  As  for  Black  Bess,  she's  the  very  devil,  so  I  sha'u't  go 
near  her !  It's  pretty  certain,  however,  that  Dick  Turpia 
has  left  her  here  while  he  has  gone  off  on  some  little  ex- 
pedition or  other.  Slie  is  waiting  here  for  him,  and  I'll 
wait  for  him  too  1  Ha,  ha !  Now,  I  call  that  a  good 
joke!" 

The  officer  looked  around  him,  and  felt  rather  dis- 
appointed upon  discovering  that  this  witticism  was 
unheard. 

"  How  shall  I  act  ?"  he  said.  "  Which  will  t>e  my  best 
method  of  procoTxiing?  1  know!  I  will  crouch  down 
here  with  a  pistol,  and  keep  my  eye  on  Black  Bess.  As 
soon  as  ever  he  comes  to  mount  her,  I  will  fire;  and 
then — pop ! — down  he  goes !  I  will  rush  forward  then, 
anJ  seize  him !  That's  the  trick !  Besides,  if  he  only 
waits  long  enough,  those  other  fellows  will  be  up,  and 
then  we  can  make  sure  of  capturing  him  !" 

By  "  those  other  fellows  "  the  officer  prottably  meanf 
some  mere  police  officers  who  might  be  ou  to*  roctd, 
following  i£  his  track. 


THB  KNIGHT  OF  TIIB  BOAD. 
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With  an  air  of  cold-blooded  deliberation,  he  withdrew 
the  charge  from  oue  of  his  pistob,  and  then  most  care- 
fully reloaded  it.  > 
He  then  threw  open  the  pan,  and  shook  the  weapon 
well,  for  he  was  most  anxious  to  guard  against  the  mishap 
of  a  misfire. 
Then  he  put  in  the  prfming,  and  all  was  ready. 
In  those  days,  firearms  were  by  no  meant  to  b*.  relied 
npon.     They  frequently  failed  to  explode,  .^rest  defects  in 
the  construction   of  the  wpapoas ;    and,   with    the  usual 
perversity  that  can  be  traced  in  aH  things,  it  was  ali^ays 
on  the  most  vciportant  occasions  that  they  refused  to  go 
off. 

The  officer  crouched  down  in  the  long  grass  In  tue 
meadow,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  he  would  be  seen. 

This,  then,  was  just  the  state  of  affairs  when  Dick 
Turpin,  after  he  left  Lord  Spindelow,  began  to  cross  the 
meadows,  ia  order  to  rejoin  his  steed. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  anticipate  that  he  was 
menaced  by  so  great  a  danger.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  ever  felt  more  self-satisfied  and  secure  than 
he  did  on  that  occasion. 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  great  degree 
of  elation  at  having  so  well  carried  out  his  daring  scheme. 
The  important  paper  was  safe  in  his  pocket.  Indeed, 
he  was,  as  we  might  say,  quite  intoxicated  with  success  ; 
and,  consequently,  he  failed  to  make  use  of  that  amount 
of  caution  that  ordinarily  characterised  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

If  he  had  only  been  usually  observant,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  noticed  something  odd  in  the  behayiour 
of  Black  Bess. 

The  noble  animal  could  not  by  speech  warn  him  ot  his 
danger,  but  she  moved  about  restlessly,  and  presented 
every  possible  token  of  being  ill  at  ease. 

Dick  did  not  notice  this  until  he  was  close  to  her,  and 
then  he  failed  to  understand  it  properly. 

"  VVIiat,  old  lass,"  he  said,  "are  you  impatient  at 
haviug  been  left  alone  by  yourself  so  long  ?  Well,  well, 
no   matter ;  that   sort  of    thing   will  soon   be   remedied, 

and " 

At  this  moment,  the  police  officer,  who  had  been 
watching  for  his  opportunity,  believing  that  the  favour- 
able time  had  come,  raised  tbe  pistol,  ard  took  a  most 
accurate  aim. 

He  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  hammer  descended. 

There  was  a  flash,  succeedea  oy  a  puflF  of  white  smoke, 
and  that  was  all. 

The  whole  of  his  extraordinary  pains  had  gone  for 
nothing,  for  the  pistol  had  missed  fire. 

With  an  angi-y  yell  of  disappointment  and  vexation,  he 
flung  the  pistol  with  full  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ligbwayinan;  and  having  done  so,  he  rushed  forward 
with  the  intention  of  seizing  him,  and  hoping  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  his  capture. 

But  this  little  mishap  had  served  to  make  Dick  aware 
that  be  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  on  the  alert  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  saw  the  heavy  pLstol  come  whizzing  through  the  air 
towards  him,  and  he  stepped  on  one  side,  in  order  to 
avoid  it. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  he  remained  quite  still, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  passed  by  him  harmlessly. 

As  it  was,  be  only  put  his  head  in  the  way,  and  had  a 
sharp  crack  for  his  pains,  that  confused  him  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  allowed  the  police  officer  an  opportunity  of 
getting  close  up  to  him. 

Although  half  bewildered,  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  was  about,  there  was  yet  the  idea  in  his  brain 
that  it  waa  necessary  for  his  safety  iirtt  he  should  mount 
Black  Bess,  and  therefore  he  made  some  rather  extra- 
ordinary attempts  to  do  so. 

Each  second,  however,  made  the  stunned  feeling  aLcut 
his  brain  subside ;  but  before  he  could  seat  himself,  the 
officer  was  at  his  side. 

\Vith  one  hand  he  seized  hold  of  Black  Bess  by  the 
rein,  and  with  the  other  he  laid  hold  of  Turpin's  leg, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  fling  him  from  the  saddle. 

If  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  thisi,  his  chacces  of  cap> 
taring  nim  would  have  been  very  much  increased. 

Dick,  bow(;ver,  maintained  his  hold  well,  and,  presving 
bit  kaeee  tinaly  against  the  flaps  of  tbe  taddle,  in  ord«r 


to  obtain  a  secure  hold,  he,  with  great  rapidity,  drew 
forth  the  pistol  with  which  he  had  threatened  Lord 
Spindelow,  and,  grasping  it  by  the  banel,  he  struck  th* 
officer  a  ti-emendoos  blow  with  the  heavy,  br«s8-bound 
bntt. 
Its  effects  were  insisntaneous. 

A  sharp  cracking  sound  was  heard,  '.ollowed  by  a  deep 
groan. 

The  hold  of  the  police  officer  upon  the  rein  and  the 
b;>^hwayman's  leg  relaxed  at  once,  and  he  feU  down  on  his 
b»  .'S  in  the  meadow,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

Finding  he  had  discomfited  his  adver^ary  so  far,  Dick 
troubled  himself  no  further  concerning  him. 

Feai-ful  that  other  poUce  officers  might  be  near,  he 
turned  Black  Bess  round  and  gave  her  the  rein. 

She  was  equally  willing  to  leave  that  spot,  and  the  pace 
at  which  she  went  was  one  that  no  other  steed  could 
hope  to  equa-1. 

Vei-y  soon  Lord  Spindelow's  mansion  was  left  behind, 
and  the  police  officer  also. 

By  slow  degrees  he  then  tightened  his  hold  upon  the 
rein,  and  reduced  Black  Bess  to  a  more  gentle  speed. 

"Easy — easy,"  he  said — "not  quite  so  fast!  I  should 
like  you  to  reserve  your  powers  against  a  time  of  neces- 
sity.    Woa — woa — gently  now — gently !" 

Dick  Turpin  was  now  upon  the  high-road,  and  he 
glanced  quickly  all  around  him. 

"It  is  nowhere  near  daylight  yet,"  he  said — "that's 
quite  certain  ;  there  won't  be  the  least  signs  of  dawn  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  least.  It's  no  good  going  back,  for  1 
don't  know  whether  the  officers  have  left.  The  time 
must  be  filled  up  somehow.  I  will  look  for  an  adven- 
ture— a  profitable  one.  I  think  it's  about  time,  consider- 
ing how  long  ago  it  is  since  the  last." 

While  coming  to  this  conclusion,  he  also  brought  Black 
Bess  to  a  walk 

He  was  now  able  to  listen  with  tolerable  precision,  and 
fancied  that  he  could  hear  some  one  on  the  road  before 
him. 

He  stopped  at  once  to  ascertain,  and  found  that  he  had 
not  been  mistaken. 

"Good!"  he  said — "this  is  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Back,  Bess — back !  I  shall  be  in  the  shadow  here  capi- 
tally ;  and  if  he  looks  like  a  traveller  carrying  mso^ 
booty,  I  will  ride  out  and  trouble  him  for  it." 

Close  to  where  Dick  Turpin  had  stopped,  a  very  large 
tree,  with  a  trunk  ef  unusual  circumference,  was  growing 
near  the  wayside. 

Its  branches  were  dense  and  wide-spreading,  some  of 
them  projecting  a  considerable  way  into  the  road. 

Of  course,  all  round  this  trunk  and  under  the  branches 
was  in  very  deep  shadow,  and  a  place  better  saloulated 
for  concealing  the  forms  of  himself  and  his  st'jed  coulJ 
scarcely  have  been  found. 
Having  ta,]s^■^  up  this  position,  Dick  listened  again. 


CHAPTER   DCOXOIL 

DICK     TUBPIN     WITNESSES      THE     OCCURREKCE     OP     SOMB 
EXTRAORDINARY   EVENTS  ON   THE   HIGHWAY. 

The  well-known  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  could  now  \y 
most  unmistakably  heard. 

The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  journeying  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  Dick  began  to  think  he  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  stopping  him  in  thA  midst  of  such  a 
wild  career. 

To  his  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction,  nowever,  the 
speed  of  the  horse  was  very  much  diminished,  and  it 
kept  slackening  and  slackening  the  nearer  it  came  to 
where  he  waa  in  ambush. 

"Surely  he  must  be  going  to  stoR"  mutteied  Dick. 
"I  wonder  what  he  can  be  pulling  up  in  iluit  fashion 
for?" 

The  traveller  did  pull  ap,  and  brought  Up  aorse  to  a 
standstill  some  few  yards  below  the  spot  wh«re  Dick  waa 
wailing. 

The  highwayman's  first  impulse  wfis  to  avail  himsell 
of  this  opportunity  to  dart  forward  and  demand  his 
pnrse. 

But  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  he  perceived  the 
traveller  slip  swiftly  and  dexterously  from  his  horse. 

Dick,  by  straining  his  eyes  a  httle,  oould  make  out 
what  was  going  on,  and  so  be  muttered  to  bimaeU ; 
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"  Something  amiss  with  the  trappings,  I  suppose — a 
girth  loose,  perhaps.  Well,  I  will  be  on  to  him  before  he 
can  mount.    Yet  no — what  on  earth  is  he  doing  ?" 

Dick  leaned  forward,  in  his  eager  anxiety  to  ascertain 
what  the  traveller  was  doing. 

But  not  feeling  satisfied  with  being  at  such  a  diBtance, 
he  gently  dismounted  from  Black  Bess,  and  then,  keeping 
close  under  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow,  he  crept  ojise 
lessly  and  slowly  towards  the  spot  where   the  travaV'sK 
had  paused. 

Dick  might  well  be  astonished,  ror,  instead  of  troutrrg  ^ 
himself  about  any  portion  of  his  horse's   trappings,  tne 
rider  laid  himself  down  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

The  horse  was  left  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  it  liked, 
so  it  walked  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  began  cropping 
the  grass  that  was  growing  there. 

This  was  a  Most  peculiar  and  unaccountable  proceed- 
ing. 

What  motive  could  a  man  have  for  behaving  in  so 
eccentric  a  fashion  ? 

Dick  was  full  of  wonder  and  doubt,  and  was  so  unde- 
cided and  surprised  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do. 

Having  approached  as  near  as  he  thought  he  could 
venture  with  safety,  he  stopped,  and  his  bewildenijent 
was  still  further  increased  by  hearing  the  traveller  chi  ck- 
ling  to  himself,  as  though  he  had  just  done  something 
that  was  exceedingly  clever. 

He  was  very  busy  fumbling  about  with  something  as 
he  lay  on  his  back,  but  what  this  something  was,  Dick 
tried  in  vain  to  find  out. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  opportunity  he 
would  have  made  the  discovery. 

But  all  at  once  the  stranger  raised  his  head  about  a  foot 
from  the  gi'ound,  and,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice,  said  : 

"  Ah,  he  comes !    Now  foi-  it !     Aha !" 

Down  he  lay  on  his  back  again,  and  remained  as  per- 
fectly still  as  he  could  have  done  had  he  been  dead. 

Dick's  curiosity  and  interest  increased. 

With  perfect  plainness  he  could  hear  some  dP  j  else 
approaching  at  full  gallop. 

"  The  man  must  be  mad,"  he  thought — "a  lunatic,  or 
he  would  never  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  like 
that  in  order  to  be  rode  over,  for  rode  over  he  will  be  if 
he  remains  where  he  is." 

Yet,  somehow,  Dick  shrank  from  meddling  or  inter- 
fering in  any  way. 

Not  from  any  feeling  of  fear,  however,  although  he 
knew  that  madmen  were  by  no  means  safe  persons  to 
have  any  encounter  with. 

"  Aha !"  said  the  stranger  in  the  roadway — "  how  fast 
he  comes !  I  wonder,  now,  what  sort  of  a  groan  I  could 
give,  and  whether  he  would  hear  it?" 

The  stranger  uttered  a  deep  groan 

It  was  loud,  deep,  and  prolonged ;  and  but  for  the  few 
occasional  remarks  he  had  overheard,  Dick  would  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  seriotisly 
hurt. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  I  did  that  well  t  I  will 
practise  it  again." 

Ho  groaned  once  more,  and  then  remained  perfectly 
quiet.  -"^ 

No  doubt,  like  Dick  Turpin,  he  was  listening  to  the 
approach  of  the  second  traveller,  who  was  now  ver;  close 
at  hand  indeed. 

More  than  once  Dick  rubbed  his  eyes  and  shook  him- 
self, in  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  he  was  awake. 

Certainly,  what  he  saw  going  forward  partook  more 
of  the  character  of  some  dream  than  of  sober  reality- 

The  traveller  in  the  roadway  now  coinrience,!  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  groans,  as  though  he  was  siiffjring  almost 
mortal  agony. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  traveller  wh&  was  »p- 
preaching  slightly  reduced  the  speed  of  his  horse,  ami, 
upon  coming  nearer,  the  animal,  discovering  that  some- 
thing was  in  its  pathway,  stopped  and  swerved  a-side  eo 
suddenly  as  almost  to  unseat  his  rider. 

Then  the  first  traveller — for  so  wo  must  continue  to 
call  him,  for  distinction's  sake — groaned  frightfully. 

No  sooner  did  the  sound  reach  the  second  traveber's 
»ars  than  he  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

"Ha,"  he  cried,  "the  villain  has  met  with  an  ftcci- 
iM^i     Tbev  hi  hati  been  ovenaken  bj  a  just  retribution. 


I  was  growing  fearful  that  he  had  escaped  me.     Tes-> 

there  hf   ies,  and  there  is  nis  horse."' 

Thi«i  second  oomer  with  great  alacrity  lowered  himself 
from  t:ba  saddle,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  first 
wa.'  ying. 

At  presen*  Dici.  saw  no  eause  for  interfereioo. 

de  contented  himself  by  remaining  a  passive  epeo- 
tator. 

The  secoufl  traveller  bent  down  over  the  first,  and  then 
he  cried  ■: 

'  Villain,  rascal,  destroyer  of  my  peace  and  happiness, 
i  have  yon  at  ls3t — you  shall  never  more  escap« 
me !" 

Then  this  second  traveller  seemed  absolutely  paralysed 
by  the  first  uttering  a  wild,  demoniacal  scream  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Before  it  ceasi^u,  there  was  a  bright  flash  and  a  tremen- 
dous report. 

With  a  cry  of  unmistakable  pain,  the  second  traveller 
staggered  back  several  paces,  and  then,  unable  to  keep  his 
feet  any  longer,  fell  backwards  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  ether,  still  laughing  with  the 
same  diabolical  discordance,  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Aha!"  he  cried.  "I  had  you  then,  did  I?  How 
sure  you  made  of  nie !  But  you  are  deceived.  How  do 
you  fee]  now,  John  Marchmout — eh  ?" 

While  he  spoke,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  where  the 
second  traveller  was  lying. 

He  mei  with  no  other  response  but  a  groan. 

When  he  heard  it  he  laughed  again. 

"  Aha !  that's  music  in  my  ears !  Groan  away — the 
more  the  better!  I  had  you  nicely,  and  you  little  ex- 
pected it !  You  fell  into  the  snare  well !  Now  at  last  I 
have  had  my  revenge  upon  you,  and  you  will  die  with 
the  disagreeable  conviction  remaining  in  your  mind 
that " 

At  this  moment  Dick  interfered. 

Accustomed  as  lie  was  to  all  kinds  of  surprises,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  on  the  present  occaision  he  was 
rendered  powerless  with  astonishment. 

But  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself,  he  interrupted  the 
first  traveller  in  what  he  was  saying  by  bounding  for- 
ward, exclaiming ; 

"  Rascal,  don't  think  that  your  villany  has  beeij  un- 
witnessed !     I  have  seen  all !" 

A  yell  of  the  most  abject  terror  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  first  traveller,  and  before  Dick  could  seize  him  or  pre- 
vent him  he  bounded  away. 

"  Hold — hold !"  cried  the  highwayman.  "  Stop,  I 
charge  you — stop  !  Surrender  to  me,  do  you  hear  ?  Stop 
at  once,  or  I  will  send  a  bullet  after  you  !" 

To  these  words  the  first  kraveller  took  not  the  least 
notiw  »nt  continued  to  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  nira. 

Turpin  saw  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his 
escape,  and,  unwilling  that  he  should  remain  unpunished 
for  such  an  atrocious  act,  and  vexed  as  well  to  find  that 
his  commands  were  taken  no  notice  of,  he  carried  his 
threat  into  execution,  and  fired. 

The  aim  was  taken  well. 

The  first  traveller  gave  a  bound  into  the  air,  shrieked, 
staggered,  tried  to  run,  then,  wheeling  round  like  a 
drunken  man,  he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  dusty 
road. 

Although  he  felt  that  the  raswal  deserved  to  be  caught 
yet  Dick  almost  regretted  this  shot  the  moment  after  he 
had  fired  it. 

The  condition  of  the  second  traveller,  who  had  been  so 
basely  and  yet  60  ingeniously  assassinated,  called  for  his 
immediate  attention. 

TherefoTe,  thrusting  the  pistol  back  into  his  pocket,  he 
hastened  towards  him. 

Kueeling  down  by  his  side,  he  took  h«>M  of  his  hand, 
and  said : 

"  Sir — sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  believe  that  I  am  a 
friend.  Where  are  vou  hurt  ?  Do  yoa  think  you  arp 
injured  seriously  ?" 

It  cost  the  second  traveller  a  severe  effort  to  reply,  but 
he  managed  to  utter : 

"  My  breast — my  breast !  I  fear  the  viUain  feas  mur« 
dered  me.  The  bullet  from  his  pistol  seems  to  hare 
entered  my  breast." 

"  Wait  a  momen^i,"  ^id  Dick—"  I  will  get  •  Hght,  tk#a 
we  shall  see  ,**:-  TAti'*"  of  the  hurt" 
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Dick  not  onl5'  carried  the  means  of  procoring  a  light, 
bat  a  small  lantern  as  well. 

He  never  knew  when  such  things  might  be  neci'ajwrf.' 

The  wind  was  blowing  rather  strongly,  so  that  U  w  <<>  a 
Bomewhat  diflBcult  job  to  ignite  the  lantern. 

But  at  length,  having  succeeded,  he  turned  ita  rays  upon 
the  prostrate  form. 

He  saw  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  clad  ic  the  tttin 
'.fa  gentleman. 

Every  article  he  had  on  was  of  the  ricixest  poodle 
material  and  most  expensive  make. 

It  was  elaborately  trimmed  and  embroidered,  a.  id  on  biit 
fingers  several  rings  of  rare  value  were  glistening. 

"  It  is  youj  right  breast,"  said  Dick,  stooping  dawn 
again — "  there's  some  consolation  to  be  derived  f-om  that ; 
the  bullet  has  not  touched  your  heart." 

Dick  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  so  little  blood 
had  escaped. 

Hastily,  howorer,  he  tore  open  the  traveller's  clothes, 
thinking  and  fearing  that  the  wound  was  probably  bleed- 
ing inwardly. 

"  Why,  this  is  better  than  I  could  have  believed,"  ue 
said,  a  moment  afterwards;  "you  are  by  no  means 
seriously  injured.  The  bullet  must  first  of  all  have  struck 
some  hard  resisting  ornament  on  your  apparel,  and  then 
struck  against  your  ribs,  not  with  sufficient  force  to  pene- 
trate, however.  The  bullet  has  glanced  aside.  It  is  a  flesh 
wound,  and  will  soon  be  well." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  it  was  really  wonderful  to 
notice  what  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  traveller's 
manner. 

fle  had  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  at  death's  door, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  if  he  had  remained  in 
possession  of  the  idea  that  his  wound  was  mortsd,  he 
would  have  died. 

Hearing  that  it  was  a  trifling  hurt,  however,  he  i-aised 
himself  at  once,  and  spoke  in  quite  a  different  tc  ne  oi^ 
voice : 

"  Thanks — thanks,  good  sir !"  he  said.  "  Those  are 
indeed  most  welcome  words  that  you  have  uttered.  I 
cling  to  life,  and  yet  I  know  not  why  I  should,  for 
all  of  earthly  happiness  I  know  has  been  for  ever 
wrecked." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  dejectedly. 

"Be  of  good  heart,"  said  Dick.  "If  you  will  have 
patience  for  a  minute  or  so  I  will  bandage  you  wound. 
There — that  will  do ;  I  think  the  dressing  will  serve  until 
you  can  obtain  proper  medical  assistance." 

"  I  feel  already  better,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  that 
villain,  Francis  Cross,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  my  happi- 
ness— where  is  he  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  one  who  assassinated  you  in  so 
treacherous  a  manner?" 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  Then  he  lies  yonder  on  the  road  ;  I  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a  deed, 
lor  I  believed  you  had  been  killed.  I  called  upon  him  to 
stop,  but  he  refused,  and  thdl-efora  I  fired." 

"  Have  you  killed  him  ?" 

"  No,  no — at  least,  that  is,  I  hope  not.  He  seems  to  be 
lying  Tery  still,  however." 

"  l^t  us  go  to  him,"  said  the  second  h  «reiler,  whose 
name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  John  Marchmont—- "  let 
us  go  to  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ' 

"  Can  you  rise  ?" 

"  I  think  so — at  least,  that  13  if  you  g^ve  me  your  assist- 
ance." 

"  Come,  then — there,  that  will  do." 

The  traveller  slowly  stood  upright. 

But  as  soon  as  he  assumed  this  position  his  brain  swam 
round,  and  he  would  have  fallen  but  for  Dick's  sustaining 
arm. 

"You  are  weak,**  he  said;  "but  you  must  expect 
that." 

"  I  am  right  now,"  was  the  response — "  the  feeling  was 
only  a  passing  one.     Let  us  hasten  forward." 

"Beware  how  you  approach  him,"  said  Dick:  "it  id 
clear  he  is  a  man  fuU  of  wiles  and  deceit — he  may  l-i-  only 
acting  a  part,  and  when  we  draw  near  to  him  he  may  try 
to  be  revenged  upon  us  yet." 

"  That  is  well  thought  of — the  caution  is  a  goo&  one ; 
we  will  advance  with  care." 

Francis  Croas — as  he  had  been  called — had,  in  a  Hhort 
•pace  of  time,  run   a  considerable  distances  >"d   as   Mr. 


Marchmont  only  walked  very  slowly,  they  were  some 
time  in  drawing  near  to  him. 

But  as  they  got  closer  and  closei,  they  heard  him  utter- 
ing many  most  dismal  groans. 

Prom  the  tone  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  wrung  from 
his  lips  by  extreme  pain. 

But  then,  as  they  both  knew,  the  villain  was  capable 
of  sima'ating  a  groan  to  great  perfection. 

CHAPTER  DCCXCIII. 

DICB   TURPIN  WAITS  IN  SOME  ANXIETY  AND  SUSPENSE   lOB 
THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  THREE  SIGNAL   ROCKETS. 

"  Help— help !  Mercy !"  he  cried,  as  they  drew  closer. 
"  Oh,  have  mercy  upon  me — help  me,  or  I  die !" 

"  7.  would  help  you  willingly  if  I  could,"  said  Tnrpin, 
"  but  how  am  I  to  know  that  this  is  not  another  treacher- 
ous design  upon  your  part.  Perhaps  yo3  hope  to  tucceed 
finding  that  you  have  failed." 

-  Failed  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  Jchn  Marchmont  live,  then  ?" 

"  He  does,  and  is  scarcely  hurt." 

A  heavy  groan  followed. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  die  with  one  crime  less  upon 
my  conscience.  I  rejoice.  The  hand  of  death  is  already 
on  me.  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  be  no  more.  The 
bullet  was  a  fatal  one." 

He  writhed  about  as  though  in  the  direst  agony. 

Both  Turpin  and  John  Marchmont  were  inclined  to 
believe  thvt  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  deceiving  them, 
and  therefore  they  drew  closer. 

Turpin,  however,  watched  him  with  a  wary  eye. 

He  determined  that  he  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
by  any  sudden  movement. 

If  he  saw  any  signs  of  treachery,  he  should  be  quick 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  out. 

"John  Marchmont,"  said  the  first  traveller,  "I  have 
something  to  confess  to  you — something  to  tell  you  in  my 
last  dying  moments — something  that  I  will  swear  to,  if 
necessary,  and  which  will  remove  a  load  of  care  and 
trouble  from  your  heart,  and  make  you  as  happy  as  you 
were  a  short  time  since." 

The  second  traveller  advanced  several  paces,  and 
clasped  his  hands. 

Ho  looked  eagerly  and  wistfully  into  the  face  of  Francis 
Cross. 

"  I  swear  it  is  the  truth,"  continued  the  wounded 
man, — "  swear  it  by  all  that  is  solemn  and  secret !  The 
reports  I  set  abroad  so  injurious  to  your  wife's  fair  fame 
are  false — wholly  and  entirely  false,  and  having  a  founda- 
tion nowhere  else  but  in  my  own  breast." 

"Will  you  swear  it?"  said  John  Marchmont,  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"  I  will.  Don't  you  remember  that  when  you  crossed 
my  path,  when  I  found  that  you  were  the  favoured  rival, 
and  that  Catherine  preferred  you  to  me,  did  I  not  swear 
then,  in  the  presence  of  you  both,  that  I  would  have  a 
deep  and  deadly  revenge  for  the  injury  I  had  suffered  ?" 

"  You  did  ;  but  it  was  a  fancied  injury." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  have  not  thought  it.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  one  idea  ever  since,  and  have  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  it  to  fruition.  I  had  well-nigh  accomplished  my 
purpose.  Now,  hownver,  I  am  dying,  and  I  wish  to  make 
a  clean  breast." 

"  Say  on,  then  I"  cried  John  Marchmont.  "  Deep 
villain  as  thou  art,  had  you  no  pity  or  remorse  in  youi 
hard  breast  ?" 

"  N  one — none  !  I  swore  to  have  my  revenge !  Until 
yo'j  came,  Catherine  had  favoured  me;  she  had  ted  me  to 
believe  that  I  occupied  ttie  enviable  position  of  her 
accepted  lover.  No  doubt,  if  you  had  never  intruded, 
she  would  at  this  time  have  been  my  wife ;  but  you  came, 
and  you  wrested  her  from  me.  Was  not  that  cause 
enough  for  revenge  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not ,  because  intentionally  I  did  you  nc 
harm." 

"  Well,  well,  intentionally  or  not,  harm  was  done, 
and  I  felt  it  keenly  he  e — here!" 

fle  Ktruck  his  breast  sharply  whiVi  he  spoke. 

"y.ou  married  her,"  ho  continued,  "and  only  a  tew 
moD&hs  ago.  But  vou  grew  tired  of  her — you  neglected 
kec  When  you  became  a  hustxind,  vou  forgot  to  be  • 
o'-er.     1  watched   it  all  with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  hate; 
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and  I  rejoiced  within  myself,  for  I  felt  that  the  oppor- 
tonity  for  my  revenge  would  shortly  come.  I  determined 
to  smite  you  both. 

"  At  length,  as  you  know  well,  I  made  my  appearance 
at  your  house,  on  more  than  one  occaeion,  while  yoa  were 
Absent  from  it. 

"  I  obtained  interviews  with  your  wife,  whon  X  knjnd 
aad  and  disappointed. 

"  I  tried  all  my  arts  upon  her,  but  in  vain— In  v^u. 
"At  length,  becoming  plain  and  unmistakable  in  my 
proposals,  she  scorned  me,  and  commanded  me  to  quit  her 
presence  and  never  enter  it  again." 

"Did  she?"  said  John  Marchmonl,  ^-ith  a  groan. 
"  Then  how  I  have  wronged  her  1" 

"  You  have — you  have  from  first  to  last.  1  burned  and 
smarted  with  mortification  and  disappointment,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  I  saw  the  means  by  which  I  might 
still  make  sure  of  my  revenge. 

"  Here  and  there,  in  this  place  and  that,  I  dropped  those 
hints  respecting  ray  connection  with  your  wife  that,  as  I 
calculated,  sho'tly  reached  your  ears  aud  inflamed  your 
breast  with  jealousy. 

"  You  accused  her  of  guilt,  and  accused  her  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  could  tell  that  you  believed  not  in  her 
innocence,  and  placed  no  trust  in  her  fidelity. 

"  Her  proud  spirit  was  hurt,  and  she  would  not  reply 
to  your  accusations. 

"  You  took  her  silence  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  igno- 
miniously  turned  her  forth." 

"  I  did — I  did,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  I  feel  now  that  she  will  never  forgive  me.  Fiend,  it  is 
to  yen,  and  you  alone  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  this  woe ! 
What  should  hinder  me  from  starting  forward,  as  I  do 
Bew,  and  trampling  out  your  worthless  life  ?" 

"  A  se«ond  thought,  I  hope,"  said  Dick,  calmly,  as  he 
grasped  him  tightly  by  tue  arm,  "will  enable  you  to 
restrain  yourself,  sir,  and  listen." 

The  second  traveller  turned  ronnd  kalf-angrilv  nnon 
Dick. 

But  then  he  remembered  all  at  once  the  service  that 
had  been  rendered  him,  and  he  became  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances quite  calm. 

"  I  swear,  then,"  continued  Francis  Cross,  "  that  your 
wife  fe  pure  and  innocent — as  guiltless  as  she  was  on  the 
day  when  you  wedded  her. 

"  Every  day  I  was  in  dread  that  you  would  discover 
the  falsity  of  my  accusation,  and  then  my  revenge  would 
be  turned  upon  myself. 

"  Yet  I  rejoiced  at  the  effects  that  had  already  been 
produced,  for  I  saw  you  were  a  broken-hearted,  miserable 
man,  and  that  the  remainder  of  your  life  would  be  a  curse 
to  you. 

"  Then  you  know  how  strangely  we  met  to-night. 
"  Your  violence  terrified  me,  and  I  fled. 
"  You  pursued. 

"  But  ere  long,  as  I  was  carried  with  such  epeed  along 
the  highway,  a  thought  darted  into  my  mind  that,  by  a 
stratagem,  I  might  procure  your  death,  and  then,  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  induce  Catherine  to  become  my 
wife." 
John  Marchmont's  face  was  buried  in  his  hands. 
Deep  sobs  came  from  his  breast,  and  Turpin  fancied 
that  teai's  were  slowly  forcing  their  way  between  his 
fingers. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  allowed  the  wnnttded  man  to 
continue  his  confession. 

"Now  you  know  all,"  continued  Francis  CroE«^  rrith- 
iog  about.  "  I  have  lived  just  long  enough  to  tell  you  I 
am  growing  cold,  and  my  heart  only  beats  with  slow  and 
laboured  pulsations.  The  last  words  I  shall  ever  speak 
are  hovering  on  my  lips.  Have  mercy  on  me — forgive 
me !  I  swear  again  that  the  charges  I  have  made  are  all 
without  foundation  !  Surely  that  must  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  you  ?  And  when  you  hear  i^  let  it  induce  yp« 
to  forgive  me !" 

Still  John  Marchmont  neither  moved  nor^^ke,  atid 
Dick,  after  pausing  for  a  little  while,  and  ascertaining 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Francis  Cross  was  really  ciying, 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Arouse  yourself,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  utt«r  the 
words  this  man,  villain  as  he  is,  has  asked  for.  The  con- 
solation to  your  heart  must  be  great  indeed.  He  has  «»- 
pentcd  if.  his  crimes.    Forgive  him !" 


"  He  has  made  the  ouly  reparation  in  his  power ;  but,  alas ' 
I  feel  sure  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  undo  the  mis- 
I  chief  he  has  caused  ''' 

Hearing  these  words,  Francis  Cross  struggled  to  raise 
his  head  from  the  roadway. 

By  his  manner,  he  doubtless  had  something  more  he 
wished  to  say. 

But  finding  that  he  could  not  utler  it  he  had  been  seized 
with  the  idea  that  ii  be  could  raise  himself  he  should  be 
abl'-  to  speak  better. 

rt  was  a  delusioa^ 

Aftei  a  few  struggles^  he  ga\  vent  to  a  gasping  cry, 
and  fell  back. 

For  several  moments  after  tnis  there  was  a  profound 
silence. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  he  "^uld  tell  the  time 
was  close  at  hand  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
set  out  towards  his  destination. 

On  mat  night,  above  all  others,  it  behoved  him  to  re- 
turn in  good  time. 

Therefore,  turning  *o  the  second  traveller,  he  said  : 

"  Sir,  you  are  to  me  a  perfect  stranger,  although,  among 
otfter  things  to-night,  I  have  learned  that  your  name  is 
John  Marchmont.  Business  calls  me  away  from  here.  I 
cannot  linger  any  longer.     I  leave  you  with  the  dead." 

"  But,  sir,  you  surely  will  not  leave  me  until " 

"  I  cannot  stay  another  moment,"  said  Dick ;  "  my 
business  is  urgent  in  the  extreme.  The  chances  are  alj 
against  our  meeting  again.    Farewell !" 

"  I  cannot  control  you,"  was  the  answer,  "yet  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  remained.  Before  I  say  farewell,  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  interference  this  night,  and  for 
all  that  you  have  done.  But  for  your  courago  and 
generous  behaviour  /  should  have  been  left  entirely  to 
the  mercy  of  yonder  wretch.  He  would  then  "have 
triumphed  in  the  consummation  of  his  terrible  revenge. 
What  has  passed  between  us  is,  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  en- 
lighten you  as  to  the  cause  of  enmity  between  us ;  I  leave 
you  to  ju^i"  whether  he  was  justified  in  craving  for  such 
a  deadly  vengeance.  ^  %drait  that  1  am  much  in  fault ;  I 
confess  that,  after  marriage,  -'if*  was  neglected ;  I 
confess,  as  wuil,  that  whon  the  accusation  w  JS  ?''s'  made, 
I  gave  it  implicit  credence — I  believed  my  wife  to  "^ 
guilty,  and  since  then  I  have  been  the  most  wretched  man 
alive." 

"  Be  rejoiced,  then,"  said  Dick,  "to  find  there  is  the 
prospect  of  happier  days  in  store.  Now  that  you  feel  con- 
vinced of  your  wife's  faithfulness,  go  to  her  and  entreat 
her  pardon — t  ell  her  what  has  passed  to-night,  and  let 
the  whole  occurrence  be  a  lesson." 

"  I  will  —  I  will.  Once  more,  farewell,  and  to  the 
longest  day  1  live  I  shall  be  yomr  debtor." 

Dick  raised  Lis  hat  and  bowed. 

Then,  without  speaking  again,  or  waiting  for  a 
response,  he  hastened  off  down  the  road  towards  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  Black,Bess. 

He  uttered  that  chirping  whistle  that  she  so  well  under- 
stood, and  a  few  bounds  placed  her  by  his  side. 

Springing  nimbly  to  the  saddle,  he  turned  her  head 
at  once  in  the  direction  of  Ealing  Common. 

"I  seem  fated  not  to  have  another  profitable  adventure,'' 
he  muttered.  '•  Well,  no  matter,  by  pausing  as  I  did  1 
have  at  least  been  able  to  render  assistance  where  it  was 
much  needed,  and  to  frustrate  a  scheme  ot  »iJlanv.  l\ 
has  occupied  much  time — it  is  later  than  1  oelieved. 

Diet  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  take  up  a  positioii 
somewhere  near  to  the  Three  Spiders  some  time  before 
the  dawn. 

Until  he  saw  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  enter ,  and  if,  un- 
luckily, he  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  signal  had  been 
shown,  he  would  have  to  remain  concealed  in  some  un- 
comfortable [place  or  other  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

For  one  thing,  however,  Black  Bess  was  easily  able  to 
make  up  for  any  little  delay  of  this  kind. 

The  gallant  creature  seemed  to  understand  that  she  was 
galloping  home,  for  she  put  forth  her  powers  of  speed  in 
a  manner  that  excited  her  rider's  admiration. 

The  strange  scene  that  he  had  last  witnessed  was 
provocative  of  much  thought. 
But  his  mind  was  divided,  for  the  nearer  he  got  to  h!n 


I  do  (oii;iTe  him,"  was  Uie  slowly-uttered  auswei.fdwtination  the  more  anxious  did  he  become  to  isuow 
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whether  the  officers  had  really  left  the  in^*  and  whether 
they  had  made  any  dangreroue  discoverv 

It  was  indeed  a  serious  business  altogrether. 

Their  suspicions  were,  beyond  a  doabt,  strongly 
aroused,  and  he  was  in  doubt  whether  Tom  Davis  would 
be  skilfni  enough  to  thoroughly  allay  thera. 

At  length  he  pulled  np  something  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  old  inn,  and  there  he  sat,  patiently 
watching  and  waiting. 

He  looked  around  him,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  of  his  companions. 

Yet  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  were  in  hiding 
somewhere  close  at  hand,  watching  for  the  signal  like 
himself. 

As  the  time  passed  on,  and  he  saw  nothing,  his  appre- 
hensions greatly  increased,  so  much  so  that  he  almost 
felt  inclined  to  ride  forward  at  all  hazards,  and  ascer- 
tain the  worst. 

No.  165.— Black  Bess. 

No.  165. 


Before  he  could  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  course,  however,  the  intense  silence  that  pre-- 
vailed  was  broken  by  a  faint,  far-off  rushing  sound,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  saw  a  rocket  ascend  into  the  air, 
and  burst  into  a  thousand  glittering  fragments. 

"  All's  well !"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  cry  of  satisfaction, 
and  he  at  onoe  commenced  to  move  towards  the 
inn. 

Before  Black  Bess  had  taken  many  steps  another 
rocket  shot  up  into  the  sky,  followed  s^'^rtly  afterwards 
by  another. 

Feeling  that  his  breast  was  relieved  of  a  heavy  weight, 
Dick  Tnrpin  made  still  better  speed,  so  that  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  minutes  he  had  reached  the  front  o*  the 
inn,  where  he  saw  Tom  Davis  waiting  for  him.     *^ 

'*  All  right,  captain  !"  he  cried.  "  They're  gone,  and 
I  don't  think  they  will  trouble  as  again  !" 
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CHAPTER    DOOXOIV. 

IHW  ,Hr<KB  HIGHWAYMEN  COMMENCE  THEIB  PERILOUS 
KNTKltl'KJSK,  AND  MAVB  A  NARROW  ESCAPB  OF  DIS- 
<XJVEKT. 

It  le  DoiT  ti.'De  tbat  eve  tamed  otir  attention  to  the 
proce<^dinga  of  the  three  highwaymen,  Claude  Duval, 
Bixteeu-Strinp  Jack,  ara  Tom  King,  upon  the  important 
errand  that  they  set  out 

As  soon  as  ever  they  got  clear  of  the  premises  belong- 
ing to  the  public-house,  they  set  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and 
made  their  way,  at  a  rapid  rate,  towards  the  siugular- 
looldng  building. 

"  Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "  let  us  agree  to  one  thing, 
and  bear  it  in  mind.  The  mission  we  are  about  to  under- 
take is  a  most  important  one.  We  shall  have  many  diflS- 
pulties  to  grapple  with,  and  certainly  it  will  require  many 
hours  to  effect  our  purpose ;  therefore,  no  matter  what 
occurs,  let  us  agree  not  to  turn  aside  from  our  path,  but  to 
bend  all  our  energies  upon  the  task  we  hare  to  perform." 
"Agreed — agreed  I"  cried  his  two  companions.  "We 
will  not  mix  ouiselvea  up  with  any  other  adventure  to- 
night !" 

"It  would  be  better  not,"  said  Tom  King,  "if  only 
because  of  our  particular  undertaking  to  be  watching  the 
front  of  the  inn  before  daybreak." 

This  being  consented  to,  they  continued  to  travel  at  a 
rather  faster  pace  than  before. 

Yet  they  did  not  go  so  rapidly  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  persons  who  saw  them. 

Nor  did  they  go  so  fast  as  to  prevent  them  from  hold- 
ing a  conversation  with  each  other,  and  agreeing  to 
the  plan  of  operations  which  they  should  endeavour  to 
carry  out. 

This  conversation,  however,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  repeat — it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  their  proceed- 
ings upon  their  arrival. 

Both  Tom  King  and  Claude  Duval  had  been  careful  on 
the  preceding  night  to  take  accurate  notes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  building,  and  therefore  they  were  able  to  make 
their  wa  j  towards  it  in  an  almost  direct  line. 

This  \^8  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  before  the  night 
was  at  all  far  advanced  they  drew  up  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  entrance  gates. 

"Now,"  said  Tom,  "  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dispose 
of  our  hsrses." 

"  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  leave  them  in  the 
same  place  as  we  did  last  night,"  said  Claude ;  "  then, 
when  they  are  disposed  of,  we  will  climb  the  wall." 

The  horses  were  placed  in  safety,  and  although  they 
were  allowed  the  liberty  ot  grazing,  yet  they  were  secured 
to  trees  in  such  a  manuer  that  they  could  not  stray 
away. 

This  was  important,  for  it  might  be  that  circumstances 
would  so  turn  out  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  high- 
waymen to  beat  a  rapid  retreat,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
nnperative  to  be  able  to  mount  their  horses  quickly. 

Of  course,  knowing  what  they  had  to  do,  they  had  pro- 
dded themselves  pretty  well  with  tools. 

Upon  reaching  the  wsdl,  they  listened  for  »  time,  to 
make  sure  that  all  was  quiet. 

Then  Claude  Duval  pnxluced  rather  a  long  piece  of 
rope. 
At  one  end  of  it  a  piece  of  iron  was  secured. 
This  piece  of  iron  h  d  been  rudely  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook. 

'•  I  think  it  wi!i  Jear,"  he  said — '  At  *ny  rate,  wp  will 
make  the  trial." 

Holding  the  hook  with  his  hand,  he  flung  ■  up- 
wards. 

It  went  clear  over  the  wall,  and  they  heard  it  strike 
with  a  sharp  clinking  sound  against  the  bricks  on  the 
other  side. 

Then  gently  he  began  to  draw  the  rope  towards 
him. 

The  hook  scraped  against  the  wall,  and  finally  cattp-ht 
firmly  in  the  chevaux  ae  frise. 

"  There  you  are !"  ite  cried.  "  Now  then,  who  goes 
Irst  ?" 

-1  wul,"8ai  1  Tom  King,  "and  yon  follow  me  with  M 
cpeedo" 

He  ascended  the  rope  rapidly  as  he  spoke,  holding  it 
in  hia  hMvda,  and  placing  his  feet  against  Uie  walL 


The  ascent  was  performed  in  this  manner  wjtn  fcreai 
rapidity,  and  with  but  little  strain  upon  the  musclep. 

His  two  comrades  followed  in  the  same  Dianntr. 
.     Owing  to  the  revolving,  projecting  spikf'R,  it  was  s  rery 
difficu\t  matter  indeed  to  obtain  a  standing-plac;  ap<!Xi  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

y3t  the  highwaymen  managed  pretty  well. 

Locking  towards  the  mysterious  building,  they  saw 
that  it  wtti  pJ'inged  in  entire  darkness. 

Either  the  wii^dows  were  furnished  with  ^rery  closely- 
fitting  shuWers,  or  else  no  lights  were  burning  within. 

In  either  caae,  however,  it  seemed  that  th»»  intruders 
were  in  little  danger  of  being  seen. 

Of  course,  the  sooner  they  quitted  their  elevated  posi- 
tion the  safer  and  better  it  would  be. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  ascended  the  rope  last,  ard  when 
he  had  gained  the  summit  the  rope  was  drawn  up  and 
lowered  on  the  other  side. 

Tom  King  set  the  example  of  descending. 

Somehow,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  enterprise  was 
particularly  his  own. 

But  it  was  principally  the  interest  and  curiosity  he  felt 
to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  seen  that  made 
him  so  impatient  to  take  the  lead. 

The  descent  was  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and,  having  touched  the  ground,  all  three  stood 
close  under  the  shadow  of  the  .wall. 

The  hour  was  yet  camparatively  early. 

It  was  doubtful,  although  the  place  looked  so  dark, 
whether  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  the  more  important  that 
they  should  use  caution. 

In  a  low  ,whispering  voice,  Tom  King  said  : 

"  Yonder  is  the  window  where  I  saw  the  figure  of  that 
girl  appear ;  if  we  move  our  positions  a  little  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  exactly  opposite  to  it,  and  yet  remain  in  con- 
cealment. I  propose  that  we  remain  there,  and  wait  a 
reasonable  time  and  see  whether  anything  takes  place  to- 
night." 

"Good,"  said  Claude — "  I  like  that  plan  much." 

"But  did  you  not  say,"  asked  Sixteen-String  Jack, 
"  that  after  the  girl  had  uttered  those  shrieks  you  heard 
the  sound  of  heavy  blows,  and  of  an  angry  voice?" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  did." 

"  Presuming,  then,  that  she  is  a  prisoner — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it — it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have 
discovered  her  attempt  tosolicit  aid.  Depend  upon  it,  they 
have  taken  such  measures  as  will  prevent  her  from  re- 
peating the  same  thing." 

There  was  a  strong  degree  of  probability  about  this 
assumption. 

Certainly,  those  who  had  her  in  custody  would  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  alarming 
cries. 

Nevertheless,  our  friends  resolved  to  wait  as  had  been 
first  arranged. 

At  present  it  was  too  early  to  commence  operations  in 
any  way,  and  by  waiting  they  might  learn  something 
important. 

For  fear  of  their  presence  being  known,  they  did  not 
even  converse  in  whispers,  but  remained  perfectly  silent, 
crouching  down  close  against  the  wall. 

For  a  long  time  the  silence  remained  unbroken. 

All  at  once,  however,  they  heard  a  faint  but  sharp 
sound,  like  the  opening  of  a  door. 

They  were  on  the  alert  instantly,  wondering  what  was 
going  to  take  place  next. 

This  noise  was  quickly  followed  by  another,  less  un- 
mistakable, and  which  the  highwaymen  could  recognise 
easily. 

It  was  a  heavy,  slouching  footstep  upon  the  pnvel  with 
which  the  house  was  surrounded. 

"Some  one  comes!"  whispered  Tom  Kingi"-  -What 
can  it  mean  ?  I  am  afraid,  now,  we  arc  too  soon,  and  that 
we  shall  be  discovered." 

"Hush,  hush — not  another  word  I"  said  Claude  OuvaL 
"  Look  there !" 

He  pointed  to  one  angle  of  the  building  afi-  he  spuKe. 
and  his  comrades,  looking  in  that  direction,  perceived  the 
faint  reflection  of  a  light. 

In  another  second  it  had  grown  much  strong^:^,  mai 
preCTited  a  star-like  appearance. 

It  was  waved  to  and  fro,  causing  the  !igh6  to  iUsb  witk 
rather  a  pretty  r^ffect  through  the  obscoritf . 


THB    UnOHT    or   THB    ROAD. 
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The  highwaymen  coold  make  out  that  a  man,  c^jrying 
*  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  approaching. 

No  sooner  did  they  perceive  this  than  they  jnmped  at 
once  to  the  couclosion  that  it  must  be  the  person  whose 
dnty  it  was  to  make  a  round  of  the  premises  each  night, 
and  see  that  all  was  safe. 

If  the  man  performed  his  <inty  thorff.^hly  and  faith- 
fully he  would  discover  not  only  the  intruders  but  the 
rope  which  they  had  left  hanging  from  the  top  of  .the  wall 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  escape. 

This  discovery  would,  of  course,  produce  an  immediate 
alarm,  and  then  they  would  be  foiled  completely.    . 

It  is  true,  as  they  were  three  to  one,  they  might  have 
pounced  upon  the  man  and  taken  him  prisoner. 

But  then  his  non-return  at  the  accustomed  time  would 
be  productive  of  as  much  alarm  as  if  he  had  called  out  for 
assistanoe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  left  foi 
the  highwaymen  to  do  but  to  remain  perfectly  still  in 
their  hiding-place,  and  trust  to  good  fortune  to  befriend 
them. 

The  man  came  walking  on,  flashing  the  lantern  around 
him  on  all  sides,  with  the  air  and  manner  of  one  who  was 
going  round  to  ascertaia  if  all  was  secure  and  safe. 

He  came  very  close  to  the  wall,  and  once  the  highway- 
men felt  sure  they  were  discovered. 

But  the  man  passed  on,  and  they  breathed  again,  for  so 
far  they  were  in  safety. 

They  saw  that  he  was  an  elderly-looking  man  with 
round  shoulders,  and  a  stooping,  slouching  carriage,  and 
he  shuffled  along  with  his  feet  like  one  too  lazy  to 
walk. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  perceive  the 
intruders,  but  the  fact  was  that,  night  after  night  for  years 
in  succession,  he  had  performed  that  same  duty. 

On  no  occasion  had  he  found  anything  of  the  least 
suspicious  or  alarming  nature,  and  therefore  the  vigilance 
and  close  scrutiny  that  he  had  at  first  exercised  greatly 
relaxed,  until  he  grew  to  perform  it  in  a  purely  mechanical 
manner. 

Therefore,  altnough  he  flashed  the  light  about  him,  he 
did  not  look  in  every  direction  where  the  beams  of  the 
lantern  fell. 

Nevertheless,  although  suspecting  something  of  this 
kind,  the  highwaymen  watched  his  progress  with  a  very 
great  amount  of  anxiety. 

Some  unlucky  chance  might  enable  him  to  see  the 
pendant  rope. 

But,  to  their  satisfaction,  the  spot  was  passed,  and  then, 
with  easy  minds,  they  watched  the  old  man  as  he 
gradually  walked  all  the  way  round  the  wall. 

Having  performed  his  duty  so  far,  he  went  up  to  the 
house  and  examined  the  windows,  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  fastened. 

This  was  not  done  negligently,  but  carefully. 

Doubtless  he  felt  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  his  nightly  work. 

One  by  one,  the  windows  and  doors  were  tried,  and  at 
length,  coming  to  the  door  from  which  he  had  emerged, 
he  entered,  and  the  sound  made  by  the  closing  of  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  highwaymen  distinctly. 

They  heard  even  the  sound  produced  by  the  putting  up 
of  the  heavy  bar  that  fitted  across  it,  and  the  drawing  of 
tbe  massive  bolts  into  their  sockets. 

After  that  the  silence  was  unbroken. 

For  a  long,  long  while  they  continued  their  silent 
watch. 


Nearlf  an  hour  elapsed  before  either  spoke  again. 

It  was  Siiteen-String  Jack  who  said : 
>     "  Time  is  passing,  and  I  am  certain  if  yon  mean  to  have 
any  chance  of  success  at  all,  you  must  commence  your 
operations,  otherwise  we  shall   have  thg  davlight  here 
bfefore  we  have  half  finished." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Tcm>?  ■Xiag.  "  I  was  abont  m> 
speak  myself.     The  risk  must  be  rJE  now  at  all  ew«nt«." 

"  What  shall  be  the  first  step  ?" 

"Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  thine  As  you  know, 
when  considering  it  ovtir,  I  calculated  that  we  should  see 
this  girl  again,  and  that  by  her  means  we  should  be  able 
to  get  the  rope  ladder  fastened  to  the  window." 

"I  know  that  was  the  arrangement;  but  now  there 
■eems  no  chance  cf  carrying  it  out,  what  is  to  bo  done  ?" 

"  Let  us  go  closer  and  look ;  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
sec  something  that  will  aid  us." 

"  Hush— hush !     Look !     What  is  that  f" 

"  The  girl !"  said  Tom  King,  in  rather  »  louder  tone 
of  voice  than  was  at  all  prudent — "  she  has  come  onoe 
more  to  the  window.    All  will  be  well  now." 

A  white  figure  could  now  be  indistinctly  seen  throu|^ 
the  panes. 

"  We  must  be  careful  to  give  her  warning  not  to 
shriek,"  said  Claude,  *'for  if  she  does  she  will  arouse 
the  people  within,  and  then  our  ehauce  will  be  oyer  for 
to-night." 

"  True,  but  leave  that  to  me." 

Tom  King  advanced  into  the  open  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  house,  and,  despite  the  manifest  danger  of  so 
doing,  waved  his  hat  as  a  signal. 

He  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  seen  by  others  than  the 
girl. 

Almost  immediately  the  window  was  dashed  open, 
rather  violently  too,  for  as  it  was  «  latticed  casement, 
the  half  that  was  opened  went  with  a  crash  against  the 
wall. 

"  Hush — hush !"  cried  Tom  King,  in  a  voice  he  imagined 
was  just  loud  enough  to  reach  the  person  above,  and  in  as 
assuring  a  tone  as  he  could.  "  Your  cries  for  aid  have 
been  heard,  and  we  have  come  to  assist  you ;  but,  above  all 
things,  be  silent ;  if  you  are  not,  we  shall  be  sacrificed  aa 
well  as  yourself." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  could  not 
restrain  a  laint  cry. 

She  leaned  forward  out  of  the  window,  and  by  her 
manner  seemed  overcome  by  joy,  and  yet  much  in  doubt 
whether  what  she  heard  and  saw  was  real. 

This  night,  unlike  the  preceding  one,  was  not  mooa> 
light. 

The  moon,  however,  was  above  the  horizon,  but  she 
was  hidden  by  thick  clouds. 

Through  these,  however,  she  shone  with  a  dim,  un- 
certain light. 

Yet  it  served  to  give  a  dusky  illumination,  by  the  aid  of 
which  Tom  King  looked  up  and  endeavoured  to  foKn 
some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  DCCXOV. 

THE  THREE  HIGHWATMEN  DISCOVER  THE  NATURE  OF  TIIB 
MYSTERIOUS  BUILDING,  AND  DETERMINE  TO  UBKRATB 
ITS  INMATES. 

The  distance,  however,  was  too  g^eat  for  him  to  judgfi 
accurately,  yet  he  fancied  from  the  general  outline  that 
she  must  be  young,  and  perhaps  beautiful. 


On  the  preceding  night  he  had  heard  her  voice,  and 
Their  eyes  were  chiefly  directed  npon  the  window  t^.i.  { tbougb  it  was  raised  far  above  its  usual  pitch,  yet  he  could 


Tom  King  had  pointed  out. 

It  remained  ofoeed  like  the  rest,  and  they  saw  no  one 
appear  at  it 

"Relv  upon  it,*  Mid  Claude  Duval,  "they  have  re- 
moved her  to  some  other  part  of  the  building,  or  else 
bound  ber  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not  repeat  the 
alarm." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  so,"  replied  Tom  King ;  "  but  we  Lad 
better  wait  a  little  longer  yet  j  it  is  no  good  marri-ag  our 
whole  enterprise  by  precipitation," 

"  True.     I  quite  agree  with  j\'ii  \liere." 

**  You  will  aidmit,  then,  that  they  have  not  retired  long 
enough  to  get  sound  asleep — besides,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  tk'tthey  have  retired  at  all  " 

"  True." 

The  subject  was  wen  again  di  opped. 


detect  much  sweetness  in  its  tones,  and  this  went  further 
towards  convincing  him  that  she  was  young. 

Again  addressing  her,  Tom  said : 

"  By  chance  we  heard  your  cries,  and  jum}>ed  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  were  in  need  of  help.  Were  we 
ri^ht?  If  so,  We  have  c^me  in  order  to  affect  your 
eacape."  ; 

"Oh  yes — ves,"  said  the  prisoner,  in  iow  and  gentle 
accents — "  help  me  to  escape,  free  me  from  this  dreadful 
place,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  you  with  gratitude.  If 
you  wish  for  wealth,  I  can  promise  it  to  yon  to  almost  anj 
amount.'* 

"  But  why  are  you  here  ?"  asked-  Tom — "  what  nature 
ot  place  is  this  ?" 

**  I  am  here  by  the  villany  of  another,"  was  tfa«  tespo'kM 
"Are  joa  not  aware  that  it  is  k  madhouse  ?" 
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"A  madhonse?" 

"Yes,  so  they  call  it,  though  iha    poc7    onfurtUDHlos 
irithin  ite  walls  are  as  eane  as  I  un." 
Tom  remained  silent. 

"  Too  do  not  know  what  horroi*,  what  barbaritiea  are 
'•srried  on  beneatti  ihis  root  I  have  been  a  yictim  to 
■soh  oraelties  that  I  wonder  it  has  not  killed  me.  By 
some  strange  means,  however,  I  have  sorviyed,  and  aU 
the  time  I  kept  hoping  for  better  things  in  the  future. " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Tom  King — "  wait  a  moment 
In  silenee  and  peace,  while  I  hold  a  couferenoa  with  my 
eompanions." 

He  moved  oB  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  close  to  Glaui^ 
Dwal  aiid  Sixteen-String  Jack,  he  said : 

"  You  beard  whai  she  stated  a  moment  ago  ? — this  is  a 
■utdhoose." 

■*!  half  guessed  it,"  said  Bixteen-String  Jafik. 
"  Well,  I  did  not,  and  therefore  the  announcement  har 
taken  me  by  surprise.     There  is  ol.*  thing  we  must  care- 
fally  take  into  oonsideratioo." 
"What's  that?" 

"  Wheth#  tbe  young  girl  above  really  k  or  ie  not  mad, 
ior  aught  we  know  she  may  be  quite  insane,  and  therefore 
Bseessariiy  confined.  How  great  an  injury  we  should  do 
to  her,  and  possibly  to  many  others,  if  we  allowed  hei 
her  liberty  under  the  circumstances." 

"  That  is  quite  right,"  said  Claude  ;  "  but  when  she  ad- 
jreesed  you,  oould  you  detect  any  signs  of  madness?" 

"  No,  none ;  she  spoke  gently  and  sensibly  enough,  but 
Ihea  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  judge." 
"Nor  I." 

"I  have  often  heard,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  that 
people  when  mad  are  cunning  also,  and  that  they  can, 
when  it  so  pleases  them,  put  on  an  appearance  of  com- 
plete rationality,  which  is  quick'y  thrown  aside  as  soon 
as  the  end  they  wish  to  gain  has  beau  achieved." 

"  I  know  that  also,"  said  Tom  King,  "aad  that's  what 
makes  me  hesitate." 

"Look  upon  it  from  the  other  point  of  view,"  said 
Olaude  Duval.  "  Suppose  that  what  she  says  is  true,  that, 
by  the  villany  of  some  other,  she  has  been  confined  in 
this  place,  being  all  the  time  in  proper  possession  of  hei 
mental  faoulties  ?" 

"  Tes,  that's  the  heaviest  doubt  of  all ;  but  let  us  decide 
what  to  do." 
"I  am  for  running  the  risk,"  said  Claude  DaraL 
"And  I  also,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"  Well  then,  so  am  I,  therefore  be  ready,  because  now 
we  have  decided,   the     more    expeditious    we  are  the 
better." 
"Good,  here  is  the  twine :  you  throw  it  up." 
"Yea." 

Tom  took  hold  of  a  ball  of  twine  that  was  handed  to 
him. 

Then  advancing  to  the  spot  which  he  had  previously 
occupied,  he  looked  up  at  the  window,  and  said : 

"  We  are  willing  to  do  our  best  to  accomplish  your 

escape,  but  yet  we  feel  some  doubt  as  to  whether " 

"  I  understand  you,"  interrupted  the  prisoner,  in  a  voice 
of  the  deepest  grief — "I  understand  well  what  you  mean. 
You,  too,  are  toachud  with  the  belief  that  I  may  be  really 
mad,  but,  oh  1  do  not — pray  do  not  belie  to  it !  There  are 
times  when  I  have  a  strange  sensation  in  my  brain,  and 
when  1  think  surely  my  reason  is  departing,  but  then  again 
all  is  calm,  and  I  am  weU  again.  Nothing  of  that  was 
ever  felt  by  me  until  I  came  to  this  horrid  place^  and  it  is 
the  terrible  associations  I  have  had  that  have  been  the 
cause."  i 

Here  she  stopped  and  wept.  ' 

"  Don't  feel  vexed  that  we  should  have  had  the  doubt," 
said  Tom  King ;  "  we  doubt  no  longer,  and  you  may  rest 
content  that  if  you  preserve  your  calmness  and  summon 
up  your  eourageyou  will  to-night  be  perfectly  free." 

"Do  not  fill  me  with  false  hopes,"  she  exclaimed;  "the 
disappointment  will  surely  drive  me  mad  !" 

"  Hush — hash !  be  quiet  and  hope  for  the  best     If  an 
alaun  is  given  all  will  be  lost." 
"  I  am  calm.     I  will  be  very  still." 
"  Well,  then,  our  first  step  will  be  to  mcont  op  to  jour 
window.     It  is  barred  with  iron,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It  is ;  with  strong  iron  bare  that  my  strength  will  not 
•Ten  serve  to  shake." 

"Bat  a  file  will  make  an  impression  on  them,"  said 
Vom  Kiaf,   "espedally  when    «sed  by  skilfal  hands. 
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Look,  I  am  holding  a  ball  of  twine  in  my  hand.  I  will 
throw  it  at  the  window,  and  do  you  try  to  catch  it,  then 
lower  down  one  end  of  it,  and  when  it  reaches  the  ground 
I  will  secure  it  to  a  rope  ladder.  This  yon  must  draw  up 
and  fasten  to  your  window  in  the  best  way  you  can." 
"  I  understand — I  understand  perfectly,  ^id  the  i 
soner,  clasping  her  hands  in  expectation. 

"  Stand  aside  then  for  an  instant,"  said  Tom  Kiag, 
"  that  I  may  hav«  a  better  chance  of  throwing;  the  ball 
in  " 

He  was  obeyed,  and,  with  couaiderable  accuracy  of  aim, 
Tom  flung  the  ball  of  twiue  into  the  room. 

A  moment  elapsed,  and  then  the  girl  appeared  at  the 
window,  tmd  began  to  lower  it  as  she  had  bet»n  directed. 
"  Stop,"  said  Tom  King,  "  that  will  do." 
The  rope  ladder  was  then  tied  firmly  to  it. 
"  Pull  up,"  he  then  cried — "  pull  up — all  is  wolL" 
The  ladder  was  quickly  raised,  and  as  soon  as  if  reached 
the  top,  th«  poor  girl  with  busy  fingers  began  to  fastea  it 
to  the  iron  bars. 

"Tt  is  ione,"  she  said,  at  length — "it  is  doae.' 

■^  fou  certain  it  is  secure?" 
"Quivc. 

"  Then  I  will  ascead." 

The  highwaymen  had  provided  thonis^ives  with  a 
couple  of  siimll  stakes  that  could  be  driven  into  the 
ground  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  ladder  tight, 
thus  making  the  ascent  much  easier. 

Tom  King  suited  the  action  to  the  werd,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  ladder  rapidly. 

lu  less  than  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  top. 
Then  he  saw  that  he   had  not   been  mistaken  in   the 
opinion  he  had  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner. 

She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  although  he  eould 
not  see  her  face  quite  plainly,  yet  he  could  tell  that  it  had 
upon  it  no  stamp  or  trace  of  madness. 
It  was  as  calm  and  gentle  as  an  angel's. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  cannot  force  yourself  between  these 
bars?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  quite  sure,  or  I  should  have  done  it  long  ago 
I  have  tried  hard,  but  failed." 

"  Ye4  the  removal  of  one  will  surely  suffice  ?" 
"  Oh  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  set  to  work  without  delay." 
Tom  had  a  very  fine  steel  saw,  and  with  this  imple- 
ment he  began  to  work  away  upon  the  bar. 

The  tool  was  expressly  made  for  the  use  to  which  he 
was  putting  it,  and,  as  he  fully  expected,  the  bar  itself 
was  made  of  soft  iron,  into  which  the  saw  sank  almost  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  wood. 

"  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  saw  through  in  this  one 
place,"  he  said  ;  "  when  it  is  divided  there  I  shall  be  aWe 
to  seize  it  and  bond  it  back." 

Although  he  worked  with  a  will,  and  although  he  was 
very  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  tool,  yet  it  seemed  an 
endless  time  before  the  bar  was  completely  severed. 

At  last,  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  he  an- 
nounced that  his  task  was  completad. 

Seizing  the  end  of  the  bar,  he  then  put  forth  the  whole 
of  his  strength,  and  gradually  bent  it  back  sufficient  to 
allow  anyone  to  pass  through. 

"^Now  you  are  free,"  said  Tom.  "Gome,  I  will  assist 
you,through  the  window ;  then  descend,  and  in  ten  minutes 
more  we  shaU  bo  in  safety." 

But  the  young  girl  hesitated,  and  showed  no  eagerness 
to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  escape 
jTom  was  surprised. 
•  Why  do  you  pause  ?"  he  said— "do  you  doabt  as ?" 
'■  No,  no — not  for  one  moment." 
"  W  hat  is  it,  then  ?" 

"Why,  I  have  certain  knowledge  that  in  this  place 
there  are  others  as  unjustly  confined  as  I  am — persons 
who  are  no  more  mad  than  you  and  I  are.  Some 
have  languished  here  for  many  and  many  a  year,  and 
might  do  until  the  end  of  their  days.  It  would  be  ex- 
treme selfishness  on  my  part  to  escape  and  leave  them. 
Could  you  not  free  the  others  also  ?" 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Tom  King  so  woXl  as  this 
speech. 

Nothing  could  have  gone  so  tar  towards  iMising  th« 
young  girl  in  his  estimation. 

Nothing  would  have  more  firmly  conviuoed  hia  that 
she  was  periectly  sane. 
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The  cunning  of  insanity,  however  elaborate,  could 
tPYwr  reach  such  a  point  as  that. 

It  Tva8  a  speeCii  that  "tame  dirt^ct  f  roo  s  pure,  unselfish 
heart. 

But  Tom  thought  he  would  try  her  still  .'urthwt. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  that  there  are  othors  in  this  plaoe 
besides  yourself,"  he  said ;  "  yet  how  to  free  there  I 
8«arcely  know.  Your  safety  might  certainly  be  secured, 
but  if  we  attempted  to  liberate  tk&s  others  you  would  pro- 
bably be  prevented  from  leaving." 

"  But  thore  is  a  chance  of  success,"  she  answered. 
"  Suppose  you  make  the  effort.  I  cannot  eontrol  you,  of 
course,  but  if  you  like  to  consent  1  should  be  glad.  *iet 
no  thought  of  the  consequences  to  myself  keep  you  back. 
It  would  be  base  indeed  to  fly  and  not  make  the  least  at- 
teniDt  to  do  anything  for  their  good." 

""Tou  are  a  brave.,  noble-minded  girl,"  said  Tom  K'.rg, 
in  an  a<;ccs8  of  enthusiasm,  and  seizing  her  hand  and 
wringing  it  while  bespoke.  "  What  you  have  ju.st  said 
proves  you  to  be  unselfish  and  generous  to  a  degree  that 
I  had  before  no  concHption  of,  and  the  effect  upon  n.e  is 
such,  that,  come  what  danger  there  may,  I  will  save  you, 
and  the  other  unfortunates  as  well." 

The  fair  prisoner  withdrew  her  hand  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  hope  and  joy,  and 
not  of  sorrow. 


CHAPTEB  DCCXCVI. 

TUE    HM»HWAYMEN   MAKE   MR.    LARNER   A  PRISONER. 

Tom  King's  two  comrades,  standing  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  could  tell  that  some  conversation  was  going 
on  above. 

But  only  a  murmur  of  voices  reached  their  ears,  and 
indistinct  words. 

They  were  rather  surprised,  therefore,  when  they  saw 
Tom  suddenly  draw  himself  up,  and  squeeze  his  body 
between  the  iron  bars,  and  enter  the  chamber. 

Up  to  that  moment,  they  had  no  idea  that  he  int-ended 
to  make  any  such  proceeding,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

But  he  did  not  leave  them  long  in  suspense,  but,  thr::st- 
ine  his  bead  out  of  the  window,  he  said,  in  a  si'ppressed 
roiiwt 

•  Oome  up  quickly  j  there's  more  to 'do :" 

He  was  obeyed  instantly,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  id] 
three  highwaymen  were  standing  in  the  room. 

A  few  words  from  Tom  sufficed  to  explain  the  whole 
state  of  the  case  to  them. 

Their  resolve  was  taken  immediately. 

"By  all  means  let  us  free  them!"  cried  Claude  I^uval. 
"  Don't  you  say  so.  Jack  ?'' 

"  With  all  my  heart !  But  don't  you  speak  so  lou  I,  lest 
we  should  be  overheard,  and  then  our  plans  would  all  be 
upset." 

"  Good ;  we  will  be  careful." 

Then,  turning  to  the  young  girl,  Tom  King  said  : 

"  Nuw,  you  must  give  us,  as  well  as  you  can,  all  the 
particulars  you  are  able  concerning  this  place." 

"  Particulars  ?" 

"  Yes ;  how  many  persons  are  we  likely  to  find  that 
we  shall  have  to  encounter,  and  whereabouts  are  the 
patients  situated  ?" 

The  young  girl  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face  in  deep 
thought. 

"There  are  two  doctors."  she  said,  at  'ength, — "if 
doctors  they  are — who  keep  this  place.  Dr.  Temiplnton 
and  Dr.  Wright." 

"Well,  and  bow  many  more?" 

"  There  are  their  wives,  and  either  two  or  three  keepers. 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  two.'" 

"  And  the  other  patients,  where  are  they  ?" 

"  Confined  in  various  rooms,  like  myself.  1  will  be 
your  guide,  as  well  as  my  knowledge  will  permit  me.  Oh, 
sirs,  do  not  hesitate  to  set  them  at  liberty,  for  whst  is 
suffered  here  no  tongue  can  tell !" 

"Are  you  sure  tiat  they  are  all  sane?"  said  Claude 
Duval. 

"  I  might  say  I  am  quite  sure,  though  the  barbarities 
an-i  indignities  of  this  place  are  snSicient  to  procaee 
tuadness  in  any  brain.  I  myself  htive  often  felt  that 
any  reason  was  gning." 

"Ho  wonder — no  wonder,"  said  Toon  Kiag,  glanciMg 


around  the  apartment.  "  We  were  afraid  we  should  not 
be  able  to  hold  communication  with  you,  as  last  night  I 
hetLTd  you  shriek  for  aid,  and  was  just  i.'«  time  to  see  yon 
drag;j:ed  back  from  the  window-" 

Tne  girl  shuddered. 

•'  Yos — yes ;  that  was  Lamer ' 

"'Who?" 

"  One  of  the  keepers  I  told  you  of ;  his  nam  3  is  Larner— 
a  villaia — a  brute — a  fiend  ten  times  wora<*  tkan  any  of 
the  others  I" 

-  Then  topflight,"  said  Tom  King,  "if  I  oome  acmss 
hina,  he  shall  receive  the  punishment  he  deserves." 

"Last  night,"  continued  the  young  girl,  "he  beat  me 
most  U)in)ercifully  with  a  whip,  and  secured  me  to  yonder 
wretched  bed.  He  believes  that  I  am  still  lying  there, 
fast  bound ;  but  I  contrived  to  undo  one  of  the  knots  in 
the  rope,  atid,  as  you  see,  I  am  free." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  King.  "  Keep  up  your  courage,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  yon  will  be  in  full  possession  of  your 
liberty." 

"  It  will  be  best  not  to  stand  talking  here,"  said  Claude 
Duval ;  "  time  is  slipping  away  more  quickly  than  you 
imagine.     Let  us  commence  proceedings  at  onc(^." 

"  Yes — yes,  by  all  means,"  added  Sixteen-Slring 
Jack. 

Tom  King  advanced  towards  the  door. 

He  passed  his  hands  rapidly  down  it,  and  then,  in  tones 
of  some  surprise,  he  ejaculated : 

"  Why,  the  door  is  perfectly  smooth.  I  can  find  no 
signs  of  any  fastenings  upon  it." 

"They  are  all  on  the  other  side,"  replied  the  young 
girl.  "  The  door  itself  is  of  unusual  strength,  and  fits 
very  closely  indeed  into  its  frame.  On  the  other  side  you 
will  find  a  bar,  two  bolts,  and  a  heavy  lock.  I  know  it 
by  listening." 

"  Then  we  have  a  tough  job  before  us,"  said  Tom , 
"  but,  at  any  rate,  we  must  get  the  door  open,  somehow  or 
other." 

"  Hush — hush  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

The  young  girl  clung  tightly  to  Tom's  arm. 

"  He  comes,"  she  said,  in  tones  of  terror, — "  he  comes!" 

"Who?" 

"  Larner." 

"  You  are  mistaken.     I  can  hear  nothing." 

"  Yes — yes  !"  she  continued,  more  excitedly  than  l>etore. 
"  My  ears  are  sharp ;  I  can  always  tell  long  before  he 
comes.     Hark  !     You  can  hear  his  footstep  now  ?" 

Tom  tried  to  soothe  the  young  girl's  agitation,  and 
then  all  three  highwaymen  listened  intently. 

The  faint,  far-off  sound  of  a  clumsy,  shuffling  footstep 
could  now  be  heard. 

"  You  hear  him  now  ?"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  hear  him." 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  him  touch  me — do  not — do  not  1  If  he 
finds  out  what  has  occurred,  he  will  murder  me !" 

"  Dismiss  your  fears,  my  poor  girl — dismis.s  them,  pray  ! 
While  we  are  by  he  shall  not  harm  you." 

"Hush — hush!"  said  Claude  Duval;  "he  is  close  at 
hand  now." 

"  Yes,  he  is  coming  here,  I  am  sure  he  is  coming  here !" 
said  the  young  girl,  in  a  whisper.  "  He  has  overheard 
us!" 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  Tom,  cal»n!jr 

"  But  what  shall  you  do  ?     How  shall  y  )u  act  7" 

"  Be  under  no  apprehension,  m^'  good  girl ;  leave  all  to 
as.     I  look  upon  his  approach  %e  ftbout  the  most  con- 
r«iiient  thing  that  could  happen. ' 
'      "  Indee-i  ?" 

I  "  Yes ;  he  will  open  the  door,  and  savo  «s  the  troubl(>. 
I  My  comrades,"  he  added,  *'tbe  moment  he  erters,  seize 
'i  him,  and  prevent  him  from  niS^r^g  i  sound  " 

''  We  will ;  we  are  in  perfect  readiness." 

The  footstep  that  they  heard  »pproacain(r  now  '^pj.ed 
in  front  of  the  door. 

They  could  hear  the  jingling  of  keys,  and  some  one 
grumbling  and  cursing  in  an  undertone. 

Then  tJbe  key  was  turned,  with  a  sharp  sadden  soap 
the  bar  lifted  down,  and  the  two  bolts  withdrawn. 

The  young  girl  clung  to  Tom  King  more  tightly  than 
ever,  and  trembled  excessively.  It  was  only  natural  tha* 
she  should  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  ma(\ 
who  had  treated  her  with  bo  mooh  barbajous  cruelty. 

]f  or  is  it  surprising  that  at  first  ake  iktfsld  not  be  alMr. 
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to  realise  that  his  power  of  harming  her  any  longer  w«e 
■t  an  end. 

The  door  we*  dashed  open  by  a  violent,  imoatient 
kick. 

Then  i  stream  of  light  came  pouring  into  the  nam 

"Ouise  you  for  a  toad,"  said  a  harsh,  disagreeable 
Toice.--"cursf  vcu  for  a  toad.  I  sav  1  But  1*11  tt>«ch  ycu 
better  than  to  disturb  me  njojht  after  ni^ht  in  this  Tftsoion  I 
I  will  murder  you.  you  witch,  J  will  I  Oone  on  '  Where 
are  you  ?"         ,  r 

The  highwaymen  then  canghx  sight  jf  a  man,  whose 
appearance  fully  corresponded  with  his  disconUut  voUu 
and  threateuiug  words. 

His  aspect  was  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  and  cn'efly  so 
in  consequence  of  the  look  of  settled  ferocity  that  there 
was  upon  his  ill-favoured  visage. 

In  one  hand  he  carried  a  lantern,  and  in  the  other  a 
long  whip,  or,  rather,  a  portion  of  one. 

The  lash  had  either  been  broken  or  taken  off,  aad  only 
the  flexible  handle  remained. 

With  it,  however,  moJt  painful,  stinging  blows  could 
be  given ;  and  whenever  he  used  the  weapon,  he  did  not 
fail  to  put  forth  the  full  strength  of  bis  arm. 

His  eyes  must  have  been  rather  puzzlej*  by  the  dark- 
ness, for  he  did  not  perceive  the  forms  of  the  highway- 
men standing  in  the  room. 

They  waited  until  he  got  fairly  over  the  threshold. 

Then  Claude  Dnval,  by  an  adroit  movement,  slipped 
behind  him,  and  clasped  him  tightly  round  the  throat. 

ao  vigorous  was  the  pressure,  that  the  man  was  only 
able  to  gurgle  forth  an  inarticulate  sound. 

Sixteen-Striug  Jack  placed  himself  in  front  of  him, 
and  thrust  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  into  his  half-opened 
mouth. 

"Villain!"  he  cried,  rattling  the  barrel  against  his 
teeth,  "  your  courstj  of  villany  is  run  !  Move  or  speak, 
»nd  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

In  such  a  man  as  this,  nothing  but  cowardice  could  be 
expected,  and,  therefore,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  in 
this  position,  than  be  became  perfectly  still,  and  if  his 
foes  had  permitted  him,  would  have  whined  and  howled 
for  mercy,  without  making  the  least  attempt  to  release 
himself. 

"  Now,"  said  Jack,  "  we  have  him  secure,  just  bring  th^ 
rope  this  way,  and  complete  the  job." 

"All  right,"  said  Tom  King,  with  some  difHculty  per- 
suading the  young  girl  to  let  go  his  arm,  "  I  will  manage 
it  in  a  moment !" 

Tom  hastened  to  the  mde-looking  bed,  on  which  was 
ft  quantity  of  very  strong  rope. 

With  this  he  first  of  all  tied  Mr.  Lamer  very  securely 
by  the  ankles,  then  he  pinioned  his  arms  tightly  behind 
him,  like  a  man  who  is  going  to  execution. 

Then  the  remainder  be  thrust  into  his  mouth  like  a  bit, 
and  tied  tightly  at  the  back  of  his  head — so  tightly,  that 
the  rascal  must  have  suffered  extreme  pain. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  highway- 
men would  be  actuated  by  any  compassionate  motives, 
and  they  were  perfectly  heedless  as  to  whether  they  in- 
flicted a  little  pain  upon  him.  Indeed,  if  they  did,  so 
much  the  better ;  they  knew  that  he  fully  deserved  it. 

While  the  rope  was  so  tight,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  utter  a  sound ;  in  fact,  Olande  Duval  had  almost 
strangled  him,  and  when  ha  released  his  hold,  the  wretch 
fairly  gasped  for  breath. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "Pick  up  the 
lantern,  Jack,  and  I  will  take  his  keys.  If  all  the  doors 
are  fastened  on  the  outside,  they  will  be  of  the  grea'wst 
use  to  OS.  Wo  shall  be  able  to  enter  anywhere  without 
difficvltv." 


CHAPTER   DCOXCVIl. 

1^   HP-^IWAYMBN  HAVB  90MK   STARTLDIO   A!S1>   «OU 
ADVKjmrRBS   IN   THE   LUNATIC   ASYLUM. 

BiXteen-Stmjio  Jaok  took  up  the  lantern  as  h.»  hai'i  \-^ 
desired,  and  Claude  Duval  immediately  posses^od  h-jwfU 
of  the  large  banoh  of  keys  that  Lamer  had  carrie<l. 

They  were  all  as  brigb.  as  silver,  showing  that  lii*y 
must  have  been  in  continual  -ise. 

The  young  girl  ntiU  elaa^  to  Tom  Ki«^,  tbiiB    ia- 


But  he  did  not  like  to  shake  ♦'Pr  off  or  use  any  harsh* 
ness  wha\  ever  towards  her,  tor,  for  ought  he  knew,  her 
intellect  might  have  been  so  much  on  the  balance  that  *h« 
le*ht  thing  would  serve  to  orerturn  it. 

It  was  only  natural  that  she  shoulc!  look  ujmb  Tom  ab 
her  prei<»orver  and  deliverer,  and  aS  the  one  who  would 
save  her  from  all  future  harm. 

la  his  presence — by  his  sido— o'he  telt  herseii  perfectly 
fifcure  and  fearless. 

They  passed  out  of  the  door,  and,  l.dving  crossed  the 
threshold,  found  themselves  iu  a  large  square  landing- 
place,  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Claude ;  "  we  m-iy  as  well  make 
aore  of  this  gentleman  while  we  are  about  it ;  he  will  be 
one  less  to  contend  with,  at  any  rate." 

He  closed  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  with  great 
rapid tiy,  bolted,  barred,  and  locked  it. 

"  There,"  h»  said,  "  he's  safe  now.  WhAt  is  to  be 
done  next? 

While  Claude  had  been  thus  occupied,  Sixteen-String 
Jack,  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  had  made  a  tolerably  good 
examination  of  the  objects  that  surrounded  them. 

They  saw  several  doors  around,  all  of  them  being 
secured  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  from  which  they 
had  emerged 

"  No  doubt  there  are  other  persons  in  these  rooms," 
whispered  the  young  girl,  in  reply  to  Tom  King's 
question—"  at  any  raie,  open  the  doors  and  ascei-tain." 

"  That  IS  what  1  quite  intend  to  do,"  said  Claude— "I 
can  see  it  will  be  best  to  open  them  one  after  another." 

He  went  towards  the  next  one  as  he  spoke. 

Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before  he  found  a  key 
that  would  act  upon  the  lock. 

At  last  he  took  hold  of  the  right  one,  and  then  the 
other  fastenings  were  rapidly  removed. 

A  faint  moaning  sound  readied  his  ears  the  moment 
the  door  grated  open. 

It  was  as  though  some  one  was  enduring  great  suffering 
and  pain 

Claude  entered  the  room  at  once,  or,  as  it  might  more 
properly  be  called,  the  dungeon,  for  it  served  the  purposes 
of  one,  although  situated  above  the  ground. 

Sixteen-String  Jack  followed  with  the  light,  and  then 
they  saw,  stretched  upon  «  mi.'^erable  bed,  the  form  of  an 
aged  woman— at  least,  they  took  her  to  be  aged  at  the 
first  glance,  for  her  countenance  was  thin  and  wrinkled, 
and  her  hair,  which  was  long  and  flowing,  as  white  as 
silver. 

But  a  second  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  them 
that  it  was  that  kind  of  age  which  is  produced  by  extreme 
suffering. 

Upon  seeing  these  strange  intruders  enter,  the  poor 
creature  raised  herself  slowly  on  one  arm. 

"  You  come  to  torment  me,"  she  said — "  I  know  you 
do  !  Try  your  worst — I  care  not :  my  miserable  life  is 
alkiost  at  an  end  !" 

Then  she  sank  back  again. 

"  You  mistake," said  Claude,  speaking  as  reassuringly 
as  possible.  "  We  are  no  foes  or  tormentors  of  yours,  but 
friends,  and  have  come  to  set  you  at  liberty  !  Kise-  -rise  1 
Be  quick  and  come  with  us  I" 

"No,  no,"  was  the  hysterical  reply — "you  don't  mean 
this — it  is  impossible  !  Aias — alas  I  I  understand  it  now  ! 
I  ain  mad  at  last — I  feared  I  should  be !  Oh,  my  poor 
brain — how  it  ach^JS  and  throbs  !  Yes,  yes — I  am  mad  at 
last !" 

And,  uttering  short  shrieks  and  sobs  of  pain,  tho  poor 
creature  writhed  about  as  though  enduring;  great,  physical 
agony. 

This  was  a  spectacle  that  literally  made  the  blood  boll 
5a  the  veins  of  the  three  highwaymen. 

At  that  moment  they  felt  iu  their  arms  tho  vigour  of  a 
hundred  men,  and  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  inflict- 
ing some  uastigation  up<>n  the  authors  of  so  foul  a 
wrong. 

That  they  would  shortly  be  confronted  with  the 
keepers  of  the  aeylum  there  could  be  little  doubt. 

The  shrieks  uttered  by  this  second  patient  resounded 
through  the  building. 

A  door  was  opened  arid  closed  suddenly  and  violently. 

Then,  above  all  other  sounds,  arose  the  sharp  clanging 
o/  a  Iwjll. 

"  \Vo  are  tiiac<Jv«rtMi  P  s»u.J  Tfin  King      "j  feared  •• 
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The  young  girl  olup"  to  Tom  with  still  greater  tighi  I  floo»-  we  shall  find  other  patlentfl,  and,  let  the  conn^quenceB 

be  vrhat   they   may,    we    must    not   leave   them    Uohind 


**Iamgladof  it,"  said  CUude— "  I  loiig  ur  have  »r 
Moonnter  with  them  !     Let  them  come  on  '," 

Then,  turning  roDnd  to  the  poor  erea*  are  on  the  bed, 
he  said: 

"  Discard  theae  foolish  fears  from  your  mind  ;  yo-  are 
no  more  mad  than  I  am ;  and  understand  me  clearly  :  yea 
are  now  quite  safe,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  at  liberty  I 
Rise,  slip  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  follow  me ;  we  shall  remain  just  outside  V* 

The  room  was  la'*  '"hile  he  <Las  spote,  and  the  next 
door  was  opened. 

And  so  on  with  all  the  rest  to  \he  number  of  four. 

In  each  room  they  found  a  female,  and  undoubtedly 
they  were  all  perfectly  sane,  thsugh  their  fceliugs  had 
been  so  preyed  upon  they  could  scarcely  believe  in  the 
reality  of  what  was  told  them. 

By  this  time  hasty  footsteps  could  be  heard  below, 

"Com©  on,"  said  Olande,  "we  must  de8ce»?.d  now  !  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  other  rcoms  on  this  upper  story. 
Follow  me,  all  of  you,  and  fear  tot !" 

The  first  portion  of  his  comr>*,and  was  obeyed,  but  to 
comply  with  the  latter  was  impossible. 

All  the  poor  patients — if  so  we  m.  term  them — 
were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  dread  and  agita- 
tion. 

They  had  been  so  long  subjected  to  brute  force  and 
violence  that  they  could  not  in  a  moment  shake  ofif  all 
their  terrors  and  assume  a  partial  boldness  of  demeanour. 

The  actions  of  their  deliverers,  however,  did  as  much 
towards  restoring  their  confidence  as  anything. 

Their  example  had  more  influence  than  a  thousand 
<»ords. 

It  waa  not  without  due  caution,  however,  that  the  high- 
wwrmen  descended  the  staircase. 

It  was  angular  in  construction,  and  so  built  that  they 
could  not  see  to  the  bottom,  or  form  any  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  upon  the  landing-place  bolow. 

At  length  a  turn  brought  them  in  view  of  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  and  then  Claude,  stepping  back,  exclaimed : 

"  Back — back,  all  of  you,  a  moment  !" 

The  command  waa  almost  given  too  late. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  than  there  was 
a  tremendous  report  that  seemed  to  shake  the  building  to 
its  foundation. 

There  was  a  crashing  sound,  too,  which  was  caused 
by  the  bullets  from  the  firearms  that  had  been  discharged 
lodging  themselves  in  the  woodwork  of  the  staircase. 

"  Come  on  quickly,  now,"  said  Claude,  "  before  they 
can  reload!" 

He  ran  down  the  reraaining  steps  as  he  spoke,  followed 
by  Sixteen-String  Jack  and  Tom  King. 

Such  a  cloud  of  smoke  hovered  over  all  things  that 
they  had  some  diflSculty  in  making  out  by  whom  they 
were  confronted. 

They  saw,  however,  two  men,  who,  although  hurriedly 
dressed,  presented  the  outward  semblance  of  persons  in  a 
respectable  position  of  life. 

Beyond  a  doubt  they  were  the  two  doctors,  and  the 
Keepers  of  this  infamous  place. 

Two  men — keepers,  of  course — were  with  them. 

The  sudden  rush  made  by  Claude  and  his  friends 
entirely  took  them  by  surprise. 

They  had  congratulated  themselves  that  one  volley 
would  rid  them  at  once  and  for  ever  o/  their  im- 
pertinent intruders. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  wonderful  ttiat 
they  should,  without  hesitation,  have  recourse  lo  such 
violent  measured. 

If  anyone  eMcaped  they  knew ''that  their  infamous 
trade  would  be  at  an  emi-  and  that  they  would  be  severely 
punished. 

By  the  ae«truction  of  any  intruders,  then,  they  had 
everything  to  gain,  for  the  building  was  so  completely 
isolated  tht^  no  souad  occurring  within  its  walls  would 
be  carried  to  the  ears  of  others. 

Finding,  however,  that  they  had  failed  in  this  a)  tempt, 
a  panic  took  possession  of  them,  and,  without  waiting  for 
ft  blow  to  be  struck,  they  rusheid  precipitately  down  the 
itaircase. 

Claude's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  them. 

bdt  he  restrained  himself  just  mi  time. 

'  W«  most  wait  a  moment,"  be  said.  "  Poub^leEU  tid  tMe 


"Right,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  and  I  don't  <hink 
ww  have  much  to  fear ;  they  ar*  a  set  of  cowards,  evidently, 
mni  will  shrink  from  calling  in  the  a.ssistance  of  anyone, 
even  sopposing  that  could  be  doae,  but  which  I  very 
mao<i  doubt." 

While  speaking  these  words,  the  two  highwaymen  had 
heen  by  no  means  idle. 

They  opened  the  doors  of  several  rooms  and  peeped 
within. 

But  the  chambers  were  vacant. 

"  There  are  no  more  patients  here,"  cried  Claude  Duval ; 
"  they  are  probably  below !  Before  we  venture  to 
liberate  them,  however,  we  must  make  ourselves  masters 
of  the  situation." 

"  Come  on,  then  1" 

They  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  staircase  while 
they  spoke,  the  poor  creatures  they  had  liberated 
following  in  a  dense  throng. 

Suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Tom  King  uttered  an 
ejaculation,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  his  pistol  and 
discharged  it. 

Mingled  with  the  report  came  a  dismal,  howling  shriek, 
that  was  followed  by  a  terrific  lumbering,  crashing 
noise. 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

" One  of  the  keepers,  I  fancy,"  said  Tom  King,  calmly; 
"I  just  caught  sight  of  the  rascal  in  time  !" 

"  Where  was  he  ?" 

"  Creeping  up  the  staircase,  and  in  one  hand  he  hald  a 
pistol,  and  I  verily  believe  was  just  about  to  pull  the 
trigger ;  no  doubt  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  make 
sure  of  picking  off  one  of  us,  but  now  he  is  picked  off 
himself !  Come,  one  sharp  rush,  and  we  shall  be  all 
right!" 

"You  forget,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "that  by  this  time 
they  have  reloaded  their  weapons,  and  the  moment  we 
make  our  appearance  round  the  angle  of  the  staircase  they 
will  discharge  them." 

"  Very  true  ;  and  what's  more,  this  time  they  will  not 
be  so  hasty  as  they  were  at  the  first  volley  ;  they  will 
wait  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  of  destroying  us." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  said  01a.ude,  "what  are  we  to 
do?' 


CHAPTER  DCCXCVIII, 

THE   POSITION     OF    THE     HIGHWAYMEN     IN     THE     ASTLL'M 

BECOMES    EXTREMELY    CRITICAL. 

A  VERY  impressive  silence  for  some  moments  followed 
these  words,  during  which  the  poor  creatures  that  had 
been  liberated  clasped  each  other  as  if  for  mutual  proteu 
tion,  and  looked  apprehensively  in  the  direction  of  the 
staircase. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  what  they  are  about  down  there," 
said  Tom  King.    "  How  uncommonly  quiet  they  are." 

"  Right,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack — "  you  may  depend 
they  are  patiently  waiting,  knowing  that  we  must  make 
our  appearance." 

"And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,"  said  Claude  Duval: 
"i'  we  linger  here  too  long  it  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  their  plans  still  further,  and  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  more  ticklish  position  than  we  are  at 
present." 

"  If  I  could  only  take  a  peep  now  at  what  they  were 
doing,"  said  Tom  King-,  '  we  should  be  better  able  to 
attacK  thcrti'' 

"  But  Gout  attempt  anything  so  ioolish,"  said  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  restraining  his  comrade — "  the  attempt,  if 
made,  would  be  followed  by  certain  death." 

"  Yet  we  must  know  what  is  going  on,"  said  Tom. 
"Just  wait  a  moment,  and  I'll  try  an  experiment." 

He  took  off  his  hat  while  he  spoke,  and  the  significant 
movement  he  made  at  once  let  his  comrades  know  wnai 
it  was  he  intended  to  do. 

Creeping  stealthily  and  silently  down  a  few  more  sciArs, 
I  L^  ^ddenly  projected  his  felt  hat  a  little  way  ronvf*  the 
angle  of  the  staircase. 
r     He  tooK  good  care  while  doing  this  not  to  expoir^  o«a(i 
\  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  lest  a  bullet  should  be  sent  *"  ■^ 
I  those  below  might  presume  to  be  his  head 


taso 
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Not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  however,  and,  having 
■i'.j'-o(  eded  so  fttr,  Tom  gradually  bent  his  head  forward 
until  he  was  able  to  lake  a  peep  down  in  the    ;>«dsage 

Tbi'  aight  wHich  met  his  eyes  was  rather  av  4}a.;i'eriQg 
o.'ie,  dud  a  eiii^rlt'  glance  was  quite  sufficient  to  ccatoat 
hira. 

Standing  very  patiently  a  few  paces  from  ihe  fotjt  ot 
the  stairs  were  th"  Cwo  doctors  and  the  oi  e  remaining 
keeper. 

iTie  one  who  nacr  been  so  opportunely  sh(  t  was  Jj^JQ 
down  unheeded  upon  the  flagstones. 

The  other  three  were  each  provided  with  K  ng  iiSirXlag- 
pieces,  the  muzzles  of  which  were  directed  towards  the 
stairs,  in  order  that  their  aim  shouldbe  more  effectual  and 
accurate.  v 

The  ends  of  the  barrels  were  rested  on  the  backs  of 
some  old-fashioned  chairs  that  were  usually  ranged  along 
one  side  of  the  corridor. 

A  look  of  intense  expectation  was  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  all  these  three  villains. 

Doubtless  they  thought  of  making  short  worK  of 
those  who  had  penetrated  the  precincts  of  the  asy- 
lum. 

They  could  see  Tom's  cap  plainly  enough,  though  they 
did  not  happen  to  catch  sight  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  which  was  visible  just  above  it. 

Tom  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  it  was  that  they 
did  not  favour  him  with  a  shot. 

Their  former  volley  was  wasted  by  a  little  rashness, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  they  had  resolved  not  to 
pull  the  trigger  until  all  were  standing  in  a  dense  mass 
upon  the  staircase,  or  in  the  act  of  coming  down. 

Tom  King  hastily  joined  his  companions,  and  in  a  very 
few  words  contrived  to  let  them  know  what  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  beneath. 

Their  countenances  assumed  a  very  serious  ezprea- 
sion. 

But  Tom  said : 

"  We  must  set  our  brains  at  work,  and  devise  an 
exjjedieut." 

"  What  expedient  ?"  asked  Claude. 

"Why,  it  is  certain  that,  by  some  stratagem  or  other, 
we  must  get  them  to  discharge  their  weapons,  and  at  such 
a  time  when  they  will  do  us  no  injury." 

"  But  is  not  that  an  impossibility  ?" 

"  Well,  it  does  appear  so  just  at  present ;  but  can  you 
think  of  nothing  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  I  can.  Just  see  me 
try  ,  if  I  fail,  things  can  be  no  worse  than  they  are  just  at 
present." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Watch,  and  you  will  see." 

Jack  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  in  a  simitar 
manner  to  Tom  King,  slipped  down  the  staircase. 

Then,  upon  coming  near  to  the  angle  of  it,  he  suddenly 
put  his  hand  round,  and,  without  aiming  his  pistol 
particularly,  directed  its  barrel  downwards,  so  that  its 
contents  might  reach  the  hall. 

Then  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  sharp  report 
followed. 

Whether  it  took  effect  or  not  was  impossible  to  tell ; 
but  just  then  there  came  a  stunning  report. 

"  Now,"  cried  Jack,  in  a  voice  that  rose  high  above  the 
din — "  now,  my  comrades,  quick,  and  we  shall  have 
them." 

Sixteen-String  Jack's  hastily-conceived  stratagem  had 
answered  much  better  than  he  had  ever  anticipated. 

But  the  men  below,  tired,  it  may  be,  with  waiting, 
imagined  that  this  shot  would  be  followed  by  a  suditen 
dash  down  the  staircase,  and  fired  accordingly. 

They  were  woefully  disappointed. 

But  before  th^y  could  recover  themselves,  or  fesi  aure 
whether  their  shots  had  produced  any  effect  or  »ot,  the 
three  Lighwaymea  rushed  at  full  speed  down  the  stair- 
case. 

The  hall  was  full  of  light-blue  smoke,  makins;  ii  Jiffi- 
Tijlt  to  see  anything. 

Tet  guided  tts  it  seemed  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  tbey 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  spot  where  tb?  tw* 
doctors  and  the  keeper  were.  ' 

(yt^  seised  them  in  a  moment,  and  then  a  tonlt>ie 
KTiM^gle  commenced. 

Tba  hlKUwayvMic  knew  how   much    importauoe  WM 


attached  to  this  contest,  and  therefore  they  put  all   th0ti 

soul  and  strength  into  it. 

They  were  better  practiced  in  such  enconDtcrs  tbaa 
their  antagoui.sts,  and  the  tu8.sle  was  speedily  over. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Tom,  "  some  rope,  and  we  sUa)l  b« 
trXJbled  with  thcra  no  further." 

"You  will  find  some  in  my  pocket,"  said  Claud.-  Duval. 

Rope  was  produced,  and  the  three  prisoners  kejit  per- 
fectly quiet  by  means  of  pistols  held  close  to  their 
heads. 

Knowing  the  value  of  speed,  the  highwaymen  bound 
them  rapidly,  and  then  paused  a  moment  to  recover  their 
b)-eat\ ,. 

Thfc  three  rascals,  finding  themselves  so  thoroughly  dis- 
comfited, burst  out  into  furious  curses. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  sf-rve  them  as  we 
served  Mr.  Lamer  upstairs ;  we  can  do  it  easily — there's 
a  door  yonder." 

"  So  there  is." 

As  qaickly  as  thought  almost,  the  three  villains  were 
picked  up  and  carried  into  the  room. 

They  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  state  of  terror  and 
alarm,  for,  of  course,  they  had  no  precise  idea  of  how 
Larnor  had  been  served  upstairs. 

That  they  dreaded  something  terrible  was  quite 
evident. 

No  sooner  were  they  placed  inside  the  room  than  the 
door  was  closed  and  fastened. 

The  highwaymen  then  looked  complacently  around 
them. 

They  might  be  said  now  to  be  quite  masters  of  the 
situation. 

They  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  persons  being  cm 
the  premises  with  wUom  they  would  be  liliely  to  come  to  a 
rupture. 

"Now,"  said  Tom  King,  "before  we  leave  we  will 
satisfy  ourselves  that  there  are  no  more  unfortunate 
creatures  upon  the  premises.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot 
belief*'  that  they  are  all  rescued." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "You  see,  they  are  all 
females  ;  if  there  aie  any  males,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
they  are  kept  in  some  stronger  place." 

"And  that  would  be  downstairs  underground,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  Of  coarse  it  would." 

^  Well  then,  my  friends,"  said  Tom  King,  "  let  us  begin 
to  search  at  once.  1  need  scarcely  remind  you  wo  hsCve 
no  time  to  lose — the  quicker  we  are  about  it  the  better." 

This  was  assented  to. 

In  order  to  make  quite  sure,  they  first  of  *11  searched 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

As  they  expected,  they  found  nothing  to  reward  them 
for  their  trouble. 

The  apartments  were  quite  of  an  ordinary  character, 
some  of  them  being  sumptuously  furnished. 

These  appeared  to  be  the  more  private  portions  of  the 
dwelling,  as  other  plainly-furnished  rooms  seemed  to  be 
used  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 

Had  time  been  less  important  and  circumstances  less 
urgent,  the  highwaymen  would  have  felt  considerable  in- 
terest in  pausing  to  examine  the  different  articles  these 
rooms  contained. 

But  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  one 
hasty  glance  at  the  magnificent  paintings,  rare  statuary 
and  other  articles  of  value  that  were  scattered  profusely 
around. 

"  There's  nothing  here,"  said  Claude,  "  so  now  we  can 
b*tpn  our  examination  at  once." 

''But  first  of  all,"  said  Tom,  "I  have  a  werd  or  two 
to  say  to  those  poor  creatures  that  we  have  rescued  from 
a  fate  surely  worse  than  death." 

They  passed  into  the  entrance-hall  as  he  spoke. 

Near  the  staircase  the  patients  were  all  huddled  to- 
gethei,  not  yet  having  recovered  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  what  they  had  seen. 

Turning  towards  them,  Tom  King  sal3 : 

"  Yea  see  that  you  are  all  now  at  perfect  liberty  and 
qiute  free  to  depart  We  have  placed  you  in  this  condi- 
tion because  we  believed  that  you  were  improperly  con- 
.  fined  here,  and  that  you  were  by  no  means  mad." 

"  No — no,"  came  a  chorus  of  sobbing  voices—"  wc  a** 
not  mad — certainly  not  mad." 

**  Well,  then,  perhaps  yo«  could  tell  os  whAtur  i 
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are  any  other  pef  BonB,  Uke  ypurseWes,  unjaatly  confined 

"TSer?^r«  a  panse  for  a  moment,  and  then  one  s^d  : 
"  I  don^t  think  we  can  answer  that  question  positively, 

bat  I  belieTC  there  are  many  others 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Tom,  "  and  now  you  are  free 

to  eo  wherever  you  choose.    Be  «nder  no  alarm.     If 

there  Tre  any  articles  in  this  place  belonging  to  you,  go 

*at  once  and^etch  them;  then  take  your  departure, 

and  with  all  speed  rejoin  your  fnenda. 

Loud  and  incoherent   expressions  of  thanks    came 

from  all  these  poor  creatures. 

?.°1  Jr.!'ir:i!'.^°.\X'>.a  .n  left  ^».£| 

behind,  for  by  common  consent  they  turned  and  began 
io  ascend  the  staircase.  .    .    ,,  ...     _.,.„i 

Probably  it  was  in  order  that  they  might  apparel 
khemeelTes  in  a  more  becoming  manaer. 

No.  166.— BUlck.Bbbb. 

No.  166. 


CHAPTER  DCCXCIX. 

THB    HISHWATMEN      BECOMB    BETTER    ACQUAINTBD 
WITH   THB    SBCBBTS   OF  THE   LUNATIC   ASTLUM. 

T„»^TMa  them  to  follow  out  their  own  devices,  the 
wtwaymenln  good  earnest  set  about  discovering  the 
route  to  the  lower  regions.  , 

A  light  was  the  first  thing  requisite. 

!t*o'i?roiLTSr:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

haU  attracted  their  notice,  not  only  because  of  its 
aSpeara'ce!  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one 

-^%^tl!t^iS'^^  it  was  secured 
°°BaiLLgiftUpa8Bed  through,  and  found  themsel^^^^ 
in^smJfl  eVare  worn,  almost  destitute  of  furniture. 
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Another  aoor  was  on  iQe  opposite  side,  and  this  like- 
wise fe  ey  opened  and  passed  through. 

A  Ught  of  steps  was  then  disclosed,  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  them  a  most  dismal,  terrible, 
shrieking  sound  came  upon  their  ears. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  nature  of  the  place,  the  high- 
waymen would  scarcely  have  believed  that  the  soand 
was  produced  by  anything  human.  ^ 

"Quick!"  said  Tom.  "Let  us  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things  aa  speedily  as  possible ;  it  is  too  bad  that 
human  beiugs  should  be  made  to  suffer  such  torture." 

He  hastily  descended  the  steps  whil«  hfi  epoke,  olooely 
followed  by  his  two  comrades. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  staircase  they  found  anolAer 
strong-looking  door,  both  barred  and  bolted. 

But  these  fastenings  were  rapidly  undone. 

Yet  the  door  did  not  yield. 

It  was  locked. 

But  this  was  not  much  of  an  impediment 

Lamer's  keys  were  immediately  thought  of,  and  they 
were  tried  successively  until  one  was  found  that  fitted. 

Then  with  a  snap  the  bolt  flew  back,  leaving  the  high- 
waymen at  liberty  to  pass  on. 

Before  them  was  a  long,  narrow  stone  passage,  with  a 
low,  arched  roof. 

The  atmosphere  in  it  was  literally  pestiferous,  and 
they  had  to  pause  a  moment  in  order  to  allow  the  purer 
air  upon  the  stair«ise  to  mingle  with.  it. 

While  they  thus  stood,  however,  such  a  frightful  chorus 
of  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  hideous  cries  arose  that  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  blanched  faces. 

"  Some  here  must  bemad,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "Per- 
sons in  their  proper  senses  would  never  utter  such  cries 
as  these." 

"Well,  we  shjfll  see  in  a  moment  or  two,"  answered 
Tom ;  "  but  how  is  it  possible  for  persons  to  exist  in  such 
an  atmosphere  as  this  at  all  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"Here  is  the  first  door,"  exclaimed  Sixteen-String 
Jack.     "We  will  open  that,  and  see  what  is  beyond." 

The  keys  were  again  used,  the  proper  one  found,  and 
then  the  door  yielded. 

"Mercy!"  shrieked  some  one,  in  a  frenzied  voice — 
".help — help !  Don't  come  to  torment  me  any  more  !  I 
— I  will  do  anything  you  wish  me,  but  leave  me  in  peace, 
and  take  me  somewhere  where  I  cannot  hear  those  dread- 
ful shrieks — they  are  driving  me  frantic  I" 

Tom  King  held  the  light  high  above  his  head,  and  then, 
by  the  aid  of  it,  he  and  his  comrades  saw  in  truth  a  pite- 
ous spectacle. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  whose  powerful,  robust  form 
was  bowed,  and  whose  skin  hung  loosely  about  him,  was 
seated  on  a  rude  stone  bench,  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
accommodation  the  room  afforded. 

Upon  seeing  strangers,  he  arose. 

The  movement  was  accompanied  by  the  clanging  of 
chains,  and  for  the  first  time  the  highwaymen  noticed 
that  he  was  fettered  to  the  wall. 

In  the  look  of  this  man  there  were  no  signs  of  insanity. 

His  manner  now  was  calm,  and  cool,  and  reasonable. 

Tears  even  glistened  in  his  eyes,  for  although  no  words 
had  been  spoken,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  that  he  was 
about  to  be  set  free  from  the  wretched  den  he  occupied. 

Tom  King  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Chance,"  he  said,  "  has  brought  us  to  this  place,  and 
chance  has  also  made  us  acquainted  with  its  character, 
and  therefore  we  have  set  ourselves  tne  task  of  freeing 
those  who  are  improperly  confined  here." 

At  this  realisation  of  hia  expectations,  the  poor  pri- 
soner sank  down  upon  his  knees  and  fairly  w«pt  aloui 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Tom—"  be  calm,  I  pr-vy  yoc  We 
have  no  time  to  spare,  for  there  are  doubtloes  many  others 
in  the  same  position  as  yourself.  Tell  us  by  what  means 
you  are  secured  to  the  wall?" 

The  prisoner  made  several    ineffeo&ual  attempts    to 
reply,  and  at  length  said: 
"  I  am  chained." 

"  But  is  the  chain  riveted  or  locked  f 
"  Locked." 

"That  will  do;  the  knowledge  wOl  spare  iu  much 
trouble.  Now,  Claude,  out  with  the  key*  again.  No 
doubt  they  will  answer  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  all  tbA 

IMt" 

'flua  was  quickl}  proved,  and  the  falliag  ot  the  clank- 


ing chains  was  followed  by  a  shout  of  Joy  troa  u^ 
prisoner. 

"  At  length,"  he  said,  "  I  am  free !  This  day,  alas !  I 
feared  would  never  come,  but  now  it  has  arrived,  and  I 
triumph  I  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  held  out  long 
against  all  manner  of  temptation  and  brutality.  All 
means  have  been  used  to  force  me  to  sign  a  certain  docu- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  would  bo  to  beggar  me  and 
mio^,  but  i  have  refused — refused  even  up  to  now, 
though  when  you  entered  my  mind  was  in  such  a  state 
that,  had  I  befta  asked,  I  ve/ily  believe  I  should  have  con- 
sented." 

"Be  gla^  then,"  said  Tom,  ^  that  we  did  not  come  too 
late.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  make  haste  and  leave  this 
gloomy  abode.  Follow  us.  No  doubt  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  where  other  prisoners  are  to  be  found." 

"I  will  try,"  was  the  response,  "for  I  should  wish  all 
to  be  delivered.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
confined  here  who  is  really  mad,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
who  was  mad  when  confined  here.  I  felt  that  my 
intellect  was  goiug." 

"And  no  wonder." 

"No,  wonder,  sir,  as  you  say;  and  yet  you  cannot  form 
the  least  idea  of  what  I  have  undergone." 

While  speaking  this,  the  whole  party  left  the  cell. 

But  ere  they  had  gone  many  paces  another  door  was 
reached. 

No  sooner  did  they  pause  before  it  than  a  succession 
of  the  most  awful  shrieks  and  groans  burst  upon  their 
ears. 

Evidently  the  cries  proceeded  from  the  other  side  of 
it. 

With  nervous  haste,  the  key  was  sought  for  and  found, 
and  the  door  flung  open. 

The  highwaymen  pressed  in,  but  rapidly  retreated. 

Standing  in  f»  frantic  attitude,  and  at  the  full  length  of 
his  chain  was  a  wau  and  haggard  object. 

His  condition  was  indeed  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  in 
his  eyes  the  fire  of  madness  was  surely  burning. 

Foam  was  upon  his  lips,  and  he  was  struggling 
violently  to  release  himself  from  the  chains  that  bound 
him. 

But  the  fetters  were  strong  and  far  beyond  his  power  to 
break,  and  therefore  all  his  raging  was  ineffectual ;  and  all 
the  while  he  thus  cried  and  struggled,  his  behaviour  in  all 
respects  resembling  that  of  a  wild  beast,  those  awful 
cries  the  highwaymen  had  heard  came  pealing  from  his 
lips. 

In  vain  they  tried  by  gentle  words  to  soothe  him — he 
was  deaf. 

He  was  deaf  to  the  sound  «f  their  voices,  for  his  fury 
was  already  so  ungovernable  that  nothing  could  increase 
it. 

"  We  must  leave  him,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  in  a 
sad  tone  of  voice.  "  To  set  such  a  one  at  liberty  would 
be  to  do  no  end  of  damage.  Who  can  tell  what 
acts  he  might  commit  in  his  present  state  of  mind  ?" 

"True — true !"  said  Tom  King.  "The  risk  would  be 
by  far  too  great,  and  yet  it  grieves  me  to  leave  him  here 
thus." 

"It  cannot  be  helped,"  said  Claude  Duval.  "Come  on 
to  the  next  cell !" 

"  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  sight  ?"  said  the  prisoner  they 
had  just  freed,  and  who  showed  more  signs  of  rationality 
every  moment,  as  he  began  to  fully  realise  the  fact  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner — "  is  it  not  enough  to  draw 
pity  from  stones,  to  think  that  the  wretches  who  owned 
this  place  have  brought  that  poor  man  to  such  a  state  ?  for 
I  feel  certain  that  when  he  first  came  to  this  place 
he  was  no  more  mad  than  you  are  at  the  present 
moment." 

"  It  is  indeed  most  infamous,"  said  Tom,  "  and  it  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  escape  a  just  retribution  for 
such  atrocity !  We  have  all  the  principals  securely 
bound  prisoners,  and  we  have  not  yet  decided  what  to  do 
with  them." 

"  If  you  hand  them  over  to  the  law  little  good  can  be 
done.  What  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  them 
would  compensate  for  the  injury  they  have  done  ?" 

Tom  did  not  answer  this  question,  but  slowly  left  that 
cell  and  advanced  towards  the  next. 

The  dreadful  nature  of  the  things  he  saw,  and  which 
Bu  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  oi(,  deprived 
Dim  aunoet  of  the  facol^  of  ^eecb. 
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ITpon  reaching  this  third  door,  a  deep  sQence  prevailed, 
•ad  trom  this  fact  they  judged  that  the  cell  must  be  an- 
feoanted. 

Btill  they  resolved  to  ascertain  whether  uiis  was  so  or 
not,  and  therefore  the  door  was  opened. 

The  cell  into  which  it  opened  closely  re»imbled  the 
other  two. 

Before  them  was  the  rude  stone  bench,  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  chained. 

On  this  cne  a  man  was  sitting. 

His  hands  and  armj  were  hanging  idly  by  his  alunj, 
and  his  head  was  leaning  back  against  the  walL 

Of  their  entrance  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice, 
moring  neither  hand  nor  foot 

The  highwaymen  called  aloud  to  him. 

But  without  success. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  asleep,"  said  Tom  King — "  deeping 
heavily.    Bring  the  light  a  little  closer,  and  then " 

He  checked  himself  suddenly. 

The  light  had  been  brought,  and,  the  rays  falling  upon 
this  third  prisoner,  showed  that  he  was  indeed  sleeping; 
but  it  was  the  long  sleep  of  death. 

He  had  expired  in  that  lonely,  dismal  place  with  no 
one  near  to  cheer  him  and  sootha  him  in  his  last 
moments. 

Tet,  judging  by  appearances,  he  had  died  easily,  for  his 
position  was  that  of  one  who  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and 
sudden  slumber. 

Without  uttering  a  single  word,  Tom  King  turned 
(lowly  round  and  left  this  cell. 

Here,  he  felt  sure,  he  could  do  nothing. 

His  comrades  followed  him  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next  cell,  and  the  next  were  empty. 

In  the  two  following  ones  were  two  men,  who  were 
evidently  sane  enough,  although  the  joy  they  felt  at 
being  thus  unexpectedly  set  free  demonstrated  itself  in  a 
Tery  extravagant  and  violent  manner. 

But  that  they  were  not  mad  was  perfectly  certain. 


CHAPTER  DCOO. 

son  KINO  AND  HIS    COBIPANIONS    AHE     UADB    PBISONEBS 
BT  THB  ESCAPED  LUNATIC. 

When  the  transports  of  the  liberated  prisoners  had  some- 
what abated,  the  manner  in  which  they  crowded  round 
their  deliverers  and  wrung  their  hands  was  truly  affect- 
ing to  witness. 

But  the  highwaymen  deprecated  all  their  thanks, 
and  steadily  kept  in  view  the  object  they  had  before 
them. 

"  Show  your  joy  and  satisfaction,"  they  said,  "  by  aid- 
ing ua  in  this  good  work.  We  want  all  the  assistance 
that  you  are  able  to  afford  us." 

They  pressed  forward  willingly,  and  as  door  after 
door  was  opened,  fresh  persons  were  adddd  to  their 
number. 

They  came  at  length  to  one  low,  narrow  door,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  passage. 

As  they  approached  it  they  heard  furious  yells  and 
shrieks,  Accompanied  by  a  clashing  sound. 

One  of  those  who  had  been  liberated  pressed  forward 
and  said  : 

"  There  is  a  dangerous  prisoner  in  that  cell  I  believe 
for  nany  and  many  a  long  year  he  has  been  an  inmate  of 
this  dreadful  place.  His  tale,  although  I  have  not  heard 
much  of  it,  is  a  mournful  on* ;  now,  I  fear,  he  is  hooe- 
lessly — incurably  insane.** 

Upon  hearing  these  worda,  Tom  King  paused,  ana  so 
did  his  companions. 

They  were  rather  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should 
mn  the  risk  of  opening  the  door  or  not. 

"He is  chained,"  said  the  man  who  had  before  spoken. 
**  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  him  secure.  If  be 
once  got  free  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  keepers  of  this 
asylum." 

"  Then  if  that's  the  case,"  said  Tom,  "  we  will  opan  the 
door  and  look  at  him.  I  have  heard  that  sadden  shocks 
often  restore  people  to  their  lost  reason,  and  perhaps 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  about  to  be  set  at  liberty  at  last, 
he  will  recover  his  senses." 

"There can  be  no  harm  to  try,"  said  Claude  Uural 
•cd  u  hf  9poke  he  thrust  a  key  into  the  lock. 


No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  sounds  within  com- 
pletely ceased. 

All  seemed  as  still  as  death,  and  the  contrast  to  the 
former  uproar  was  really  remarkable. 

The  silence  indeed  was  most  impressive,  for  of  all  tbe 
anxj'is  group  who  stood  around  the  doorway,  not  ono 
^ok*  a  word,  or  drew  his  breath  loudly. 

The  key  which  Claude  tried  was  proved  to  be  the 
wrong  one,  and  he  tried  several  rapidly  in  succession,  bat 
without  any  result 

Then  the  one  who  had  already  given  those  few  expla- 
nations spoke  again : 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  poor  wretch  lives  only 
with  one  idea  before  his  mind." 

"  What  IS  that  ?" 

"  That  the  time  will  come  some  day  when  he  will  be 
able  to  revenge  himself  for  all  the  dreadful  injuries  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  him.  He  is  waiting,  hoping  and 
looking  forward  for  that  day  to  come ;  and  lowing  what 
his  intentions  are,  and  dreading  his  ferocity,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  every  time  a  visit  is  paid  to  him  lest  he 
should  accomplish  some  violence  then." 

These  accounts  by  no  means  reassured  the  highway- 
men, and  but  for  the  hope  that  some  benefit  might 
arise  from  opening  the  door  they  would  have  left  it 
closed. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  feeling  of  great  curiosity  sprang 
up  in  their  bosoms  respecting  this  man,  and  they  longed 
to  look  upon  him. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  right  key  was  foond,  and 
then  the  door  was  pushed  slowly  open. 

No  sooner  did  it  recede  upon  its  hinges  than  a  terrific 
scream  was  heard,  that  seemed  to  pierce  through  all  their 
brains. 

It  was  followed  by  a  bound  and  a  rush. 

So  suddenly  did  this  happen  that,  for  a  second  or  so,  aU 
were  bewildered. 

At  last,  however,  they  realised  the  fact  that  the  insane 
prisoner  had  escaped. 

"  After  him— after  him  I"  said  Tom  King.  "  Who  can 
say  what  he  will  do  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  late  I"  said  Claude  DuvaL 

"  No,  no — never  too  late !     Quick— quick  I" 

Tom  King  bounded  hastily  o£f  along  the  passage  in  (he 
direction  the  madman  had  tfucen. 

The  others  followed  him  closely. 

But  before  he  could  get  half  way  along  it  a  load  dangl- 
ing noise  was  heard. 

At  first  they  did  not  think  what  this  coald  be ;  bat 
directly  afterwards  the  end  of  the  corridor  was  reached. 

Then  the  strong  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  ptaircase  was 
discovered  to  be  closed. 

There  was  a  rattling  of  cnains  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  a  harsh  grating  sound,  showing  that  the  two  bolts 
had  been  rapidly  thrust  into  their  sockets. 

Tap-tap  came  two  faint  blows  from  the  other  side,  and 
then  a  triumphant  voice  asked : 

"  Are  you  there— are  you  there  ?" 

"  Yes— yes,"  cried  Tom  King,  "  we  are  here;  bat  we 
aj  9  your  friends  I" 

This  announcement,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
received  with  calmness,  was  greeted  only  by  a  lood, 
howling,  derisive  laugh,  after  which  all  was  stilL 

The  highwaymen  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mommt  in 
silence. 

The  accident — for  such  it  truly  was — that  had  jast 
occurred  was  one  that  was  likely  to  be  most  serious  is 
its  consequences. 

In  h  8  blind  rage,  the  madman  woald  confound  friends 
with  foes,  as  he  had  already  done,  and  the  revenge  that 
was  burning  in  his  bosom  would  bo  wreaked  npoa 
them. 

But  the  one  who  showed  the  most  alarm  was  the  patient 
who  had  already  communicated  several  particulars  oon- 
certiug  the  lunatic. 

'  How  cunning  he  is  !^  he  exclaimed.  "Depend  upon 
it,  by  some  strange  means  or  other,  he  has  managed  to 
g^  free  from  his  chains.  When  he  beard  us  opening 
the  door  he  must  have  croucheil  down,  and  remained 
perfectly  silent ;  then,  watching  his  opportunity,  sprang 
out" 

"Yes,  that's  the  state  of  affairs  beyond  a  doubt" 

"  Well,  thea,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  yoa  to  use  what 
t&orta  you  are  able  to  force  open   this  ditor.    Make  ai' 
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speed  to  recapture  him,  or  the  miscbiof  he  may  do  in  a 
abort  tbne  tnll  be  iiicaitcBlable." 

"We   will   try,"  »aid   Tom   King.     "But  this  ^  na 
obstacle  we  did  not  expect  to  hare  to  oooteud  against." 
He  sndeavoiired  to  shake  tbe  door  aa  he  tjpoke. 

Bat  it  remained  qaite  secore  in  Hs  setting. 

It  was  axooedinglj  strong  fB  its  couHlructioQ,  K/d  the 
nadinan  had,  beyond  a  donbt,  carefally  Bccured  H. 

"Oomc,"  eiaKi  Claude  Duval,  '^we  moot  get  it  open 
BCHnehow  or  other,  or  else  make  up  our  miuds  to  remaiD 
hew  and  be  starved  to  death.  Let  us  all  helps  aad  surely 
between  as  something  may  be  accomplished." 

They  were  but  Ul-provided  with  toolt;  for  s«<eb  »  task 
■s  that  which  was  now  before  them,  yet  they  oil  bent 
their  energies  willingly  to  it. 

They  l»d  a  doable  inducement  for  exertion,  and  tAerct- 
fore  they  laboured  in  an  almost  incredible  manuv;r. 

Yot  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  elapsed  tielore  they 
could  be  said  to  have  made  the  least  impression  npou  the 
door,  and  that  twenty  minutes  seemed  to  them  at  least 
four  hoars. 

A  slight  breach  in  t^e  masonry  which  formed  the  door- 
post having  been  made,  they  continued  to  work  with 
nesh  vigour,  and  looa  considerable  progres*'  was 
made. 

At  last,  to  their  great  joy,  the  doo.  wa^  flxmg 
opesu 

They  rnshed  a),  th*  stepb  pell-mell,  but  at  the  top 
were  again  Inrought  to  a  stop,  for  that  door  was  also 
closed.^ 

with  cries  of  vexation  and  disappointment,  they  ham- 
mered away  at  this,  thinking  the  noise  made  would 
probably  bring  some  of  the  others  to  their  assistance. 

In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  and 
they  had  to  batter  it  down  by  their  own  exertions. 

Long  before  they  succeeded  in  doing  this  they  became 
Aware  that  smoke  was  pouring  in  upon  them  through 
every  chink  or  <»evice  that  they  made. 

A  roaring  sound,  like  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
flames,  was  also  audible. 

"  The  place  is  on  fire,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  and  perhaps 
the  flames  have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  buiMing  that 
we  shall  be  unable  to  leave  it  alive !" 

"  Let  us  hope  for  better  things,"  said  Claude  Duval. 
"  There,  now  we  are  better  off  !" 

The  door  at  this  instant  gave  way ;  but  the  smoko 
beyond  was  so  dense  that  they  had  to  recoil  before 
it 

"  Crouch  down,"  said  Tom,  "close  to  the  gprouud ;  you 
will  find  the  air  comparatively  free  from  smoke.  We  had 
better  all  keep  together ;  I  will  lead  the  way.  Orawl 
after  me  I" 

Tom,  sinking  on  his  hands  and  knees,  began  to  crawl 
forward. 

Aa  he  had  expected,  the  air  close  to  the  floor  was  toler- 
ftWy  pure,  though  scorching  hot. 

me  going  far,  however,  an  ejaculation  escaped  his 
Ups. 

He  paused,  and  the  others  gathered  quickly  around 
him. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "Why,  here  is  >oe  young  girl  *at 
we  rescued  1     How  comes  it  that  s^^  is  here  ?" 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  asked  Claude. 

"No — no,"  was  Tom's  hurried  reply — "at  least,  I  ho|>e 
BOt ;  her  body  is  warm.  She  must  have  dropped  dow  n 
half  suffocated  with  the  smoke  ! " 

"  Push  on,  then  I"  said  Claude.  "  We  can  manage  lo 
take  her  with  us  1  Unless  we  are  quick,  we  shall  i^ideed 
be  oonsftraed !" 

But  Tom  would  not  sullN  anyone  else  to  touch  the  | 
young  girl  but  himself,  and,  putting  forth  his  utmost 
■tarength,  ho  crawled  along,  half  carryinij  half  dragging 
her  1^  the  side  of  him. 

In  this  way  the  eatrance-haM  oi  tb:?  uByiuva  was 
gained. 

But  here  the  smoke  and  heat  were  ten  tinges  eruater. 

How  to  escape  they  scarcely  knew. 

The  smoke  was  so  black  and  thick  thai.lt  WM  aii  >in- 
possifaility  to  see  a  foot  before  them,  save  in  one  place 
oear  the  staircaeti,  where  the  flames  wore  raging  furiously, 
utd  seeming  to  shoot  up  to  the  verj  top  of  the  iMiild- 
tng. 

"  I  will  draw  a  little  to  one  side,"  said  Claude,  pr**/  rily. 
*U  JOB  i«iBMabei<|  there  were  several  doors  leaiidin^  into 


rooms ;  if    we  can  And  one  we  may  be  able  to  : 
exit  through  the  window  " 

This  suggestion  was  too  good  and  toe  valuable  to  be 
loflt  sight  of,  and  Claude  hastily  moved  in  the  direotioa  ol 
which  he  had  spoken. 

Coming  to  the  door,  he  raiaed  his  arm  ind  opened  it ; 
then  entered. 

Here  the  flames  had  not  apparently  made  maeh 
progress. 

The  air  was  intolerably  hot ;  but  free  front  smoke. 

The  opening  of  the  door,  however,  altered  at  once  the 
appearance  of  the  place. 

Everything  must  have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  into  a  blaze,  and  the  current  of  air  that  came  ii\  was 
sufficient  to  cause  it  at  once. 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  all  ruitnd,  and  then  a  ci-ack- 
Gng  of  glass,  as  the  panes  in  the  window  one  by  one 
broke  and  fell  out  on  to  the  gravel  outside. 

The  cool  night  air  that  came  rushing  in  ttirough  these 
openings  was,  however,  inexpressibly  gi-ateful  to  them, 
and  thby  made  all  speed  towards  the  window. 

By  a  last  effort  of  strength,  Claude  dashed  it  open,  and 
then  the  whole  party  scramble'''  on  ntixta  rolled,  on  to  the 
hard  ground  outside  the  bnildiug. 


CHAPTER  DOOOL 

DOOTOB      TBMPLKTON     IS     OVERTAKBM     BY     A     J(78T     BUT 
TERRIBLE  RETRIBUTIW 

The  escape  was  made  only  just  in  time. 

Not  only  were  they  scorched  all  over  by  the  intense 
heat,  but  their  lungs  were  so  full  of  smoke  that  they  were 
well-nigh  suffocated. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  cold  night  air  served  to 
restore  them,  and  they  drank  it  in  with  eager  gaspe,  and 
seemed  to  swallow  it  as  though  it  was  some  exquisite 
nectar. 

The  progress  of  the  flames  was  so  rapid,  however,  that 
to  remain  in  that  position  was  dangerous,  and  therefore, 
one  by  one,  they  rose  to  their  feet. 

The  young  girl  Tom  had  taken  special  charge  of  still 
showed  uo  signs  of  returning  animation — a  thing  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  but  yet  which  filled  him  with 
apprehension. 

His  strength  would  scarcely  enable  him  to  raise  her  in 
his  arms  and  walk  away  ;  but  he  performed  the  feat,  for 
he  felt  a  strange  unwillingness  to  resign  her  to  the  care  of 
another. 

Long  tongues  of  flame  had  now  broke  forth  fvom  all 
thr  windows  of  the  asylum,  and  from  the  roof  as  well. 

As  the  building  was  large,  the  blaze  was  tremendous, 
and  lighted  up  every  object  around  wi^h  startling  bril- 
liancy. 

But,  above  the  roaring  noise  which  is  always  audible 
during  a  large  conflagration,  the  highwaymen  could  de- 
tect something  that  sounded  like  distant  shrieka 

The  sound  induced  them  all  to  pause,  and  Glande 
said : 

"  You  heard  those  shrieks  ?  Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
where  they  came  from  ?" 

"  Listen  agairj,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  Perhaps 
then  we  may  make  out." 

This  advice  was  followed,  and  then  a  cry,  loud,  clear, 
and  piercing  broke  upon  their  ears. 

At  the  same  moment,  one  of  the  liberated  prisonori 
ejaculated : 

"  Look  there — look  there !     Oh,  this  Ls  terrible !" 

Ho  pointed  as  he  sptoke  towards  the  burning  building, 
from  which  the  screams  evidently  proceeded. 

Then  they  saw  the  dnsky  figure  of  a  man  appear  upoB 
the  bl&zing,  almost  red-hot  roof. 

Pesparation  was  in  his  uTei/-  movement,  and  ho  (x>u- 
tifined  to  shriek  madly  for  aid. 

"  It's  Dr.  Templeton  I"  exclaim-iG  4iioth<sr  ol  ihe  patiout«i 
and  ivoD  as  he  spoke  he  shrunk  back,  for,  even  under 
these  ciroumstanoes,  he  could  not  control  the  fear  whioli 
U'«  sight  of  the  doctor  produced. 

Before  anyone  bad  time  to  make  another  rvuiitrk,  a  iieaii 
'/bjeot  oi  interest  presented  itself. 

Bounding  suddenly  from  somewhere,  b*>t  truoo  whnt 
point  VMS  imuossjblf  to  tell,  came  another  hum«i>  fenib 
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and  this  was  instantly  recognised  aa  being  that  of  the 
Badman  who  had  eeicaped. 

It  was  not  that  they  were  so  familiar  with  his  ooante- 
uanoe  or  general  appearance— it  was  his  insane,  extra- 
ordinary actions  that  proclaimed  his  identity. 

He  laughed  wildly  and  discordantly,  clapping  his  hftnda 
with  fiendish  glee,  and  evidently  straining  evecr  nrascle 
to  overtake  Dr.  Templeton. 

Under  the  influence  of  terror,  it  was  wocaerral  to  aee 
what  spoed  the  doctor  made,  and  how  he  scrambled  ovar 
the  sloping  roof,  imploring  aid  continually. 

Bat  no  aid  was  near. 

Snrely  at  that  moment  he  most  hare  felt  that  tkcv  /  was 
such  a  thing  as  retribution. 

Was  ho  not  now  receiving  a  due  and  proper  pnp'sh- 
ment  for  the  enormities  and  barbarities  that  had  mtk^^ed 
the  whole  of  his  career  ? 

"  Revenge !"  shrieked  the  madman,  in  almost  inarnvu- 
late  tones — "  revenge !  I  will  be  revenged  upon  you !  I 
will  tear  your  heart  from  your  breast  I  I  tell  ^ou  I  will 
have  my  revenge  1" 

And  when  he  spoke  these  worda,  his  efforts  to  catch  the 
flying  man  wore  redoubled. 

The  roof  of  the  asylum  was  irregular  in  shape,  and  in 
the  centre  there  was  a  kind  of  belfry,  in  which  hung  the 
beQ  that  had  given  forth  the  signal  of  alarm. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  towards  this  little  belfry — if  so 
it  may  be  termed — that  the  terrified  doctor  made   his 

WMT. 

Why,  DO  one  conld  tell,  for  it  was  impossible  that  he 
oonld  escape  in  that  direction. 

Ffobably  enough,  fear  had  deprived  him  of  the  proper 
use  of  his  faculties. 

It  might  have  been  that  he  was  conscious  only  of  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  that  he  was  getting  away  from  his 
mad  pursuer. 

All  those  below  stood  watching  this  strange  spectacle 
with  breathless  interest 

They  could  do  no  more  than  be  mere  spectators. 

Intmierence  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Yet  80  absorbed  were  they  by  what  they  saw,  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to 
rush  forward  to  the  assistauce  of  the  doctor  even  if  it 
had  been  possible. 

At  length  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of  wood  with  which 
the  belfry  was  supported  was  grasped  by  the  terrified 
doctor. 

Under  the  influence  of  intense  terror,  he  pulled  him- 
self up  higher  and  higher  with  a  speed  and  agiJHy  that 
was  wonderful  to  witness. 

Bat  when  he  got  a  certain  height  he  was  compelled  to 
pause. 

To  climb  higher  up  was  impossible. 

He  made  several  frantic  efforts,  but  failed. 

Then,  looking  down  below,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
an  immense  pit  of  fire  glowing  white  with  intense 
heat. 

At  that  time  the  interior  of  the  asylum  might  have  been 
compared  to  one  huge,  roaring  furnace,  and  the  belfry  to 
the  aperture  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  heat  that  ascended  was  terrific. 

But  as  yet  no  flames  reached  so  high. 

Despairingly,  then,  tho  doctor  clung  to  the  piece  of 
timber,  and  then  turned  his  haggard  eyes  towards  his 
pursuer. 

The  exultation  of  the  maniac  now  was  wonderful  to 
see,    and    manifested     itself    in    a     hundi-ed     different 

WM|B. 

With  great  rapidity,  as  if  he  feared  even  then  that  his 
prey  would  escape  him,  he  went  climbing  up  towards  the 
belfry,  though  destruction  threatened  biin.  at  every 
step. 

Feroeiviug  his  assailant  draw  closer,  oie  dootor,  m  a 
last  hope,  drew  from  his  pooket  a  smaO  knife,  which  he 
opened  hastily,  and  held  in  a  position  to  dsfe&d  him- 
•elf. 

The  sight  of  tiie  knife  seemaJ  to  infnristo  &a  loaBlM 
■till  moN,  and  with  one  sudden  prodigiova  booad  ha 
reaohed  the  doctor. 

Ha  dung  convulsively  to  him — so  tightly  that  it  waff  a 
tltouaand  wonders  the  doctor  was  aUe  to  wilhataad  the 
sodden  strain. 

But  finding  himself  is  the  grasp  of  his  foe.  Dr.  Tem- 
^«toa  stabbed  madly  witii  bis  kiufe  ia  all  directions. 


Yet  it  could  not  be  perceived  that  the  blows  produoed 
the  least  effect. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  maniac,  and  at  last,  with  a 
yell  of  triumph,  he  seized  his  adversary  by  the  throat. 

Then  commenced  a  furious  struggle  that  was  full  of 
horror  to  look  at. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  object  of  the  maniac  could 
not  be  understood. 

But  it  was  quickly  perceived  that  his  intention  was  to 
push  the  doctor  over  tho  edge  of  the  belfry,  and  cause 
him  to  fall  down  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  that  was  raging 
below. 

This  was  the  fate  that  stared  the  doctor  in  the  facei, 
and  he  strove  hard  to  escape  from  ii. 

His  efforts,  however,  all  wei>i  tor  nothing. 

So  far  as  physical  strength  went,  the  maniac  was  by 
far  his  superior. 

Little  by  little  he  felt  himaelf  pushed  closer  and  closer 
and  further  and  further  over  the  dreadful  abyss. 

He  clung  frantically  to  everything  that  presented  the 
least  opportunity  for  grasping. 

But  in  spite  of  all  he  found  that  he  was  slowly  and 
surely  going. 

His  shrieks  and  cries  for  mercy  could  now  only  be  in- 
distinctly heard,  owing  to  the  tightness  with  which  his 
foe  oompreseed  his  neck. 

Further  aad  further  he  went  back,  so  far  that  the 
dreadful  consciousness  was  fully  before  his  mind  that  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  recover  his  balance — that  he 
must  ol  necessity  fall  headlong  backwards  into  the 
flames  that  were  already  scorching  him  with  their  fierce 
heat. 

It  was  just  then  that,  unable  to  maintain  his  grasp  upon 
the  woodwork  any  longer,  the  wretched  man  seized  hold, 
instead,  of  his  opponent. 

It  seemed  as  though  at  this  last  moment  that  the  lost 
senses  of  the  maniac  returned  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  judging  by  appearauoes,  he  awoke  to  a 
moBe  of  his  own  danger. 

He  endeavoured  to  retreat  to  save  himself. 

But  the  doctor,  knowing  that  his  own  doom  was  certain, 
resolved  to  drag  the  cause  of  it  down  to  destruction 
along  with  him. 

There  then  ensued  a  momentary  struggle. 

It  was  over  almost  while  one  might  draw  a  breath,  and 
then,  with  a  rush,  the  surgeon  and  the  maniac  disappeared, 
plunging  like  huge  stones  into  the  fire  below. 

After  that  the  flames  shot  up  with  redoubled  vigour. 

The  belfry  was  instantly  set  light  to,  and  blazed  bril- 
liantly. 

Only  for  a  little  while,  however,  for  the  weight  of  ths 
bell  inside  dragged  it  down. 

How  long  that  little  group  of  persons  might  have 
stood  watching  the  progress  of  the  names  is  hard  to  say, 
had  not  the  attention  of  Claude  Duval  been  attracted  by 
the  approadh  of  persons  from  a  distance. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  such  a  huge  conflagration 
had  not  brought  people  to  the  spot  at  an  earlier  moment 

But  ths  fact  was,  the  asylum  stood  far  away  from  any 
other  human  habitations,  and  was  in  a  lonely,  retired 
portion  of  the  country. 

The  red  reflection  in  the  sky  had  indeed  been  witnessed 
by  persons  many  miles  off,  who,  with  what  spoed  they 
could,  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  destruction. 

These  were  they  whom  Claude  heard,  and  almost  Im- 
mediately afterwards  there  came  a  loud  clanging  upon 
the  bell. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  were  giving  that 
summons  for  admission. 

It  was  not  likely  that  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  It, 
so  in  a  little  while  the  ringing  ceased,  and  a  furious  bang- 
ing noise  commenced. 

The  three  highwaymen  drew  closer  together,  and  then 
Claude  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper :    . 

"  I'm  afraid  now  we've  got  ourselves  into  «a  awkward 
fix.  How  shall  we  account  for  our  presence  bare,  or  how 
shall  we  manage  to  get  away  unseen  ?'^ 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Tom.  "  Tho 
brilliant  light  of  this  fire  would  discover  us  in  a  moment 
if  we  attempted  to  scale  the  waU." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  that" 

"Yet,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jaok,  "  it  Is  quite  estiain 
that  we  must  escape  somehow  or  othsr ;  how,  I  am  at « 
loss  to  tbiak." 
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4  net  then  there  was  a  loud  and  startling  crash. 

"They  have  broken  down  the  gates."  said  Claude 
DoTal.  "  I  should  not  have  thought  anci  a  feat  possible. 
Now  nothing  can  save  us  from  discovery." 


CHAPTER  DUOOIL 

THB  HIGHWAYMEN  SUCCEED  TS  KATOSQ  0009  T!*Xm 
ESCAPE  FBOM  THB  LUNATIC  A4YLUM. 

**  Put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,"  exclaimed  Tom  King ; 
"  that,  rely  upon  it,  is  the  beet  and  only  tLiug  we  can 
doJ' 

dii  words  were  succeeded  Ay  a  nasty  trampling  of 
footsteps,  and  soon  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled. 

They  looked  upon  the  highwaymen  and  the  liberated 
prisoners  with  surprise. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  this  Are  ?"  said  jne. 
"  It  seems  we  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  service." 

"Yes,"  said  Claude  Duva!,  stepping  forward ;  "  the  fire 
fias  got  such  a  hold  upon  the  building  tnat  we  can  do  no- 
thing more  than  stand  by  and  see  it  bom.' 

"  But  who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"I,  sir,  and  these  others,"  replied  Claude  Duval,  "  have 
by  great  good  luck  succeeded  in  effecting  our  escape ; 
we  have  saved  our  lives,  but  nothing  else  beyond." 

The  appearance  of  the  party  gave  confirmation  to 
Claude's  words. 

Their  apparel  was  sadly  singed,  and  their  hands  and 
faces  blackened  by  smoke ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  highway- 
men were  concerned,  a  total  change  had  taken  place  iu 
their  exterior  appearance,  and  it  was  this  that  gave 
Claude  the  confidence  to  stand  forward  as  he  did. 

"  Are  there  any  other  persons  within  the  building  ?" 
was  the  next  inquiry. 

"  We  fear  so — nay,  indeed,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  are  sure  of  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  circumstance, 
but  by  this  time  they  must  have  perishsd,  for  we  had 
great  diSiculty  in  escaping  with  our  lives." 

The  crowd  of  persons  kept  continually  augmetiting, 
and  the  three  highwaymen  continued  gradually  w.  ««rith- 
draw. 

In  doing  this  they  had  but  little  difficulty,  for  all  Afi 
new-comers  were  anxious  to  push  themselves  into  the 
front  rank,  and  our  friends  allowed  themselves  to  be 
thrust  aside  without  offering  the  least  resistance. 

When  they  were  nearer  to  the  outskirts,  Tom  said : 

"  I  think  now,  comrades,  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  slip  away." 

"  I  think  the  same." 

"  The  gates  are  standing  invitingly  open,"  he  added, 
"and  we  shall  be  there  in  no  time." 

"But  how  about  those  persons  we  have  liberated?" 
said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

"  It  does  not  matter  for  them,"  was  the  answer  <  "  we 
have  got  separated  from  them." 

"  True,  there  are  none  here." 

"  Well,  they  will  all  doubtless  be  able  to  return  to  their 
friends." 

"  Of  course  they  will ;  and  therefore  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  no  further  about  them." 

"  But  this  girl,  what  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?" 

"  We  can't  leave  her  here,  Tom,"  said  Claude,  "  friend- 
Jess  and  unprotected  as  she  is." 

"  No,  no — I  could  not  think  of  it  * 

"  She  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"  She  does,"  said  Tom ;  "andlwo^ld  give  mu^h  if  I 
could  learn  her  history.  I  feel  certain  it  is  full  of  circum- 
•tances  of  strange  interest." 

"No  doubt — no  doubt." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  propose  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  I  think  yon  will  give  your  consent  It  is  that  we 
teke  the  girl  along  with  us  back  to  tb«  inn." 

Claude  and  Jack  were  eileut 

*'  I  don't  know  what  ;he  captain  would  think  of  it," 
said  the  former ;  "  tha/,  place,  you  know,  was  in  be  kept 
quite  secret." 

"  Very  true,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  then  this  girl  had  no 
Idea  who  we  are.  I  am  quite  certain  she  never  guesses 
oar  profession ;  she  looks  upon  us  only  as  her  liberators, 
and  yon  may  rely  upon  it  tiiat  from  her  at  least  w«  have 
aoUuag  to  fear  in  tl<o  «tajr  of  betrayal" 


"  Well,  Tom,  do  as  you  will ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  necesaary 
that  we  should  make  up  our  minds  quickly,  for  unless  wa 
•»re  very  speedy  we  shall  not  reach  the  inn  by  the  time 
hp'^X)inted." 

"We  must  contrive  to  do  that,  somehow  or  other, 
Claude.  Quick  1 — you  lead  the  way,  and  I  will  carry  this 
poor  giri  and  follow  you.  Our  horses  have  had  a  good 
rest,  and  will  periorm  the  journey  home  at  a  rapid 
rate" 

"  Very  true,  there's  that  to  be  said." 

At  a  rapid  pace  the  three  highwaymen  made  their  way 
to  the  piaffe  where  their  horses  had  been  left. 

They  found  them  perfectly  safe,  and  a  few  moments 
enabled  them  to  make  all  preparations  and  to  mount. 

They  seated  themselves  firmly  in  the  saddle,  Tom  King 
supporting  the  young  girl,  in  whom  he  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest, in  his  arms. 

One  last  look  was  then  given  at  the  asylum  that  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  strange  adventures  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time. 

The  fury  of  the  conflagration  was  now  much  abated: 
the  fire  was  going  out  for  lack  of  material  to  feed 
upon. 

"That's  the  end,"  said  Tom  King.  "  We  can  say  fare- 
well to  tiiat  place,  I  suppose.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  two  doctors  and  keepers  of  that  infamous  place  have 
perished  in  its  ruins.  If  they  have,  I  for  one  shall  cer- 
tainly not  r'^gret  it." 

"  Nor  I  either." 

"  No  more  wards,"  said  Jack.  "  I  feel  certain  we  can- 
not make  too  much  speed.  Forward,  comrades — ^for- 
ward!" 

Remembering  the  particular  engagement  they  had  made^ 
this  suggestion  was  at  once  complied  with. 

After  a  hard  gallop,  they  took  their  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  public-house. 

The  journey,  though  a  long  one,  was  performed 
without  accident,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
worthy  of  mention. 

At  last,  according  to  preconcerted  arrangement,  they 
drew  up  at  some  distance  from  the  inn. 

Morning  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  they  began  to  look 
with    some    impatience    and  anxiety    for  the    expected 


More  than  once  during  the  ride  Tom  had  fancied  that 
his  companion  showed  signs  of  returning  consciousness, 
and  now  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken. 

Slowly  and  heavily  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  a  shudder 
swept  over  her  whole  body. 

She  recoiled  for  a  moment,  feeling  herself  in  the  em- 
brace of  some  one. 

But  she  immediately  afterwards  grew  quite  calm 
again. 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she  endeavoured  to  look 
around  and  ascertain  what  kind  of  place  it  was  that  she 
was  in. 

She  was  soon  aware  that  danger  was  over. 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  saved !"  she  said,  in  tone*  of  great 
relief.  "  I  feared  you  would  be  destroyed.  I  tried  my 
best  to  save  you,  but  my  strength  failed." 

"Tried  to  save  me?"  said  Tom,  in  some  suiprisa. 
"How — in  what  manner?" 

"I  knew  that  you  had  gone  down  into  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  house  in  order  to  set  the  other  prisoners  at 
liberty.  You,  I  could  tell,  did  not  want  to  have  me  with 
you ;  yet,  after  you  were  out  of  my  sight,  the  feeling  of 
security  I  had  previously  felt  departed,  and  I  was  impelled 
to  follow  in  your  footsteps." 

"  And  did  you  so  ?" 

"  I  did ;  I  reached  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time  listening ;  then  I  descended 
and  remained  at  the  foot,  trembling,  and  too  frightened  to 
advance  any  further." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  this.     What  else  has  happened  ?" 

"  I  saw  that  furious  man  approaching,  and  by  instinct 
turned  and  fled.  I  was  fleeter  of  foot  than  he,  but,  then, 
as  you  know,  he  stopped  to  fasten  the  doors,  and  I  thought 
to  myself  I  would  draw  aside  and  let  him  pass,  and  then 
nndc  the  doors  again  and  set  you  at  liberty.  But  after  he 
had  closed  the  door  at  the  tep  flight  of  steps  he  saw  mo. 
With  an  angry  cry  he  rushed  at  me,  and  raised  his  arm  in 
the  air.  After  that  X  romembered  nothing  aniil  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  found  myself  here." 

^*  We  aro  safe,"  said  Tom,  "  «ad  so  are  jou,  thou^k 
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wti  hfed  BO  Idea  thut  yoo  had  been  in  so  muoh  d«nger. 
Wait  a  little  while,  and  all  shall  be  explained." 

Exclamations  at  this  moment  escaped  the  lips  of  Clav.de 
Daval  and  Sixteen-String  Jack. 

The  reason  was  that  at  this  moment  they  porc<uvM  the 
rocket  rise  up  into  the  air. 

Its  appearance  in  the  intense  darkness  was  rarr  nc^ati- 
fuL 

The  yoons  girl  watched  it  with  mingled  surprise  aud 
delight 

Another  and  another  followed,  and  then  Tom  KSfca  sot 
his  steed  in  motion. 

"  Whither  are  you  taking  me  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
searchingly  into  his  countenance.  ^ 

"  To  the  only  place  of  refuge  that  I  know  of,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Yet  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  safe.  You  will 
find  there  others  of  your  own  sex,  and  you  are  welcome 
to  remain  until  you  can  collect  your  thoughts  suffidently 
to  know  what  should  be  the  next  stop  you  should 
take." 

"Alas — alas!"  cried  the  young  girl,  in  a  plaintive 
voice,  as  though  these  words  had  brought  back  to  her 
mind  some  very  painful  recollections — "  alas — alas !" 

Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  of  such  violence 
that  Tom  was  alarmed  at  it. 

He  judged  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make  all 
the  speed  he  could,  and  give  her  into  the  charge  of  Maud 
and  Ellen. 

A  few  minutes  served  to  bring  them  to  the  fro»t  of  the 
ian,  and  there  was  rather  a  large  party  waiting 
them. 

"Thank  goodness,  you  are  safe!"  ejaculated  Dick  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  them.  "I  began  to  grow  terribly 
apprehensive." 

"Have  yon  been  waiting  long,  captain  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  only  just  arrived." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Olaudo,  "I  suppose  the  reason  of  it 
is  that  you  took  up  a  position  much  nearer  to  the  inn  than 
we  did.  However,  you  see  that  we  are  all  quite  safe,  and 
have  returned  with  an  addition  to  our  numbers." 

There  was  a  sudden  movement,  and  Ellen  appeared. 

She  looked  keenly  and  wonderingly  at  Tom  and  his 
companions,  and  then,  with  many  signs  of  confasion, 
drew  back  again. 

"I  will  explain  all  about  it,  captain,  in  a  few  moments," 
said  Tom ;  "  but  certainly  to-night  we  have  not  only  had 
Bome  most  extraordinary  adventures,  but  we  have  per- 
formed a  vast  amount  of  good." 

"I  rejoioe  to  hear  it !" 

"Come — come,"  cried  Tom  Davis,  "indoors,  all  of  you, 
•s  quickly  as  you  like ;  it  is  not  safe  to  be  standing  here 
in  this  manner.  Why,  bless  us  all,"  he  ejaculated,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  three  highwaymen,  "  you  look  as 
though  you  had  been  drawn  through  a  furnace  I" 


CHAPTER  DCCOIII. 

KB  rOUCB    OFFICERS   PAT   A    THIRD  VISIT    TO    THE  INN, 
to  THB  ORBAT  CONSTEKNATION  OF  TOM  DA\^3. 

Glauub  Duval  uttered  a  few  words  of  hasty  explanation 
to  Tom  Davis  to  account  for  the  sad  plignt  thiiy  were  all 
in,  but  the  recited  of  their  adventures  was  leserved  for 
another  opportunity. 

Of  course  eager  questions  were  asked  lespecting  the 
police  officers,  and  the  intelligence  given  was  gratifying 
ui  the  extreme. 

That  weight  teemed  to  be  removed  from  their  brftasts 
altogether. 

The  young  girl,  who  gave  her  name  as  Aiice  WHately 
waa  resigned  to  the  charge  of  Maud  and  Ellen,  whi»^  the 
highwa3rn]ien  attended  to  their  steeds. 

When  that  duty  vns  ever,  a  hasty  meal  was  partaken 
ot,  and  then  Dick  said  :    ' 

"  We  will  just  sit  here  and  exchange  accounts  c  our 
proceedings,  and  then  to  rest ;  we  oauuot  do  better  than 
sleep  while  we  have  the  opportunity." 

"Too  speak  aa  though  you  feared  an  int£rrupii<>a, 
Dick" 

"  No— not  at  all ;  but,  thei^  aa  the  officers  have  troubled 
■■  onoe,  they  may  do  lo  again,  and  in  case  of  such  a  «king, 
Itl  a>  be  pnpared." 


■  Soand  policy !"  sxclaimad  Tom  King,  who  thereapoa 
related  to  Dick  the  various  events  which  have  been  set  at 

fall  length  before  the  reader. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  comments  opoo  thih 
narratiT»»  no"  upon  the  one  given  by  Dick  Turpin  him- 
self. 

On  aW  sides,  however,  the  liveliest  curiosity  and  interest 
were  felt  in  the  young  girl,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  worn  down  by  the  fatiguing  nature  of  the 
scenes  through  which  she  had  gone. 

After  such  a  long  period  of  excitement  it  was  only 
natural  that  a  reaction  should  come. 

The  highwaymen  then  retired  to  rest,  and  the  inn  waa^ 
a?  usual,  left  in  charge  of  Tom  Davis. 

The  hours  wore  on  calmly  and  serenely  enough  nntil 
about  mid-day. 

A  commotion  outside  then  took  Ellen  to  the  door  of 
the  inn. 

A  pang  of  alarm  shot  through  her  heart,  for  she  saw  a 
largo  throng  of  police  officers. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  their  peculiar  costume. 

What  could  have  brought  them  again  so  soon  to  tho 
lonely  inn  was  a  mystery,  and  Ellen  felt  dizzy  and  faint  as 
she  asked  herself  the  question. 

Her  face  turned  ashy  pale,  and  she  had  to  lean  against 
the  doorpost  to  support  herself. 

Tho  officers  rapidly  dismounted,  and  one  advancing, 
said : 

"  Well,  my  lass,  you  are  surprised  to  see  us  back  again, 
no  doubt,  but  here  wo  are,  yoa  see.  Where's  the 
landlord  ?" 

Ellen  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make. 

But  just  then,  fortunately,  Tom  Davis  appeared  behind 
her. 

"Good  day  to  you,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  grin— 
"  good  day  1" 

"  You're  back  again  early,"  said  Tom  Davis,  pretending 
to  bo  vastly  pleased  at  this  visit.     "  How  is  it?" 

"  Mum,"  said  the  officer,  attempting  to  put  on  Mb  in- 
telligent look,  but  signally  failiug.  "  You  shall  know 
more  about  it  presently." 

"  Shall  all  of  you  stop  ?"  askod  Davis.  "  Because  if 
so " 

"  Oil,  I  know— I  know !"  interrupted  the  officer.  "  Yoa 
would  say  you  would  put  tUo  horses  in  the  stable.  There's 
no  occasion  for  the  trouble  at  all.  I  don't  intend  to  stop, 
so  if  you  will  show  my  men  where  to  find  some  hay,  we 
shall  do  very  well." 

"  All  right,"  said  Davis — "  you  shall  have  some  at 
once.    Will  you  walk  iu  ?" 

"Yes,  certainlT  '" 

The  officer  s'-^jsped  briskly  enough  into  the  inn,  fol- 
lowed by  the  wuole  of  his  men  except  one,  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  horses. 

"Ni'll."  cried  Davis,  "just  attend  to  these  gentlemen 
for  a  moment,  will  you,  ami  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  hay. 
It  will  not  take  mo  a  moment." 

While  speaking,  he  bolted  out  into  the  yard,  and,  having 
reached  the  stable  containing  the  highwaymen's  horses, 
he  hastily  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

After  that  he  felt  easier,  and  presently  "letumed,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  quantity  of  hay. 

This  was  given  to  the  horses,  and  then,  feeling  very  ill 
at  ease,  Tom  Davis  made  his  way  to  the  room  where  ths 
officers  were  seated. 

These  continued  visits,  he  felt  Oi^naic,  Doded  no  good 
to  him. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  officers  would  act 
in  such  a  manner  without  they  had  some  motive. 

As  he  passed  into  the  room,  Ellen  left  it. 

Ho  had  no  need  to  make  any  sign  to  her — he  was  quits 
certain  she  would  go  at  once  and  warn  the  highwaymew 
of  their  danger- 

If  they  kept  oat  of  tUo  way,  all  might  be  well. 

This  incident  impressed  Tom  all  the  more  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  some  secret  mode  by  which  the  inn 
coqld  be  rapidly  left,  and  he  mentally  determined  that  this 
should  be  set  about  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

The  officers,  who  were  for  the  most  part  those  who  had 
called  on  the  preceding  evening,  pretended  to  be  quite 
overjoyed  to  see  him. 

The  one  in  command  asked  him  to  bo  seated,  waA  of* 
farad  him  a  portion  of  the  ale  he  was  drinking 
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Tom  eipped  it,  »nd  then  put  the  jog  dowTu 

"  1  can  tell  yon  are  surprised  to  see  us  again,"  said  the 
chief  officer,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  together ;  "but 
we  did  enjoy  ourselves  here  last  night  nncommoa,  iind  I 
won't  say  that  that  bos  nothing  to  do  with  our  risil  this 
morning." 

"Well,"  said  Dav^,  "I  am  always  very  glad  to  3»e 
you  whenever  yon  like  to  hoaour  this  inn  with  your  p?6- 
•ence,  and  particularly  glad  to  ae©  you  on  the  present 
sccasion." 

"  I  know  you  are,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  yoi«  speafe 
hearty,  as  if  you  meant  it." 

"  I  do ;  but  surely  you  have  some  bunness  that  brings 
fsu  this  way  ?" 

"  WoU,  I  have,  and  I  don't  mind  giving  you  an  Inkling 
cf  what  it  is ;  yon  may  be  able  to  render  us  a  service, 
and  to  put  some  money  into  your  pocket  as  well." 

"  Those  would  be  two  very  agreeable  things  to  do," 
said  Tom  Davis.     "  How  am  I  to  proceed?" 

"  Well,  listen." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  then,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "  that 
onr  chief  duty  now  is  to  look  after  those  four  highway- 
men who  for  so  long  have  made  the  roads  a  terror  to 
travellers,  and  who  have  thoroughly  set  at  defiance  the 
authority  of  the  country." 

Tom  nodded,  and  looked  very  (vise  and  very  in- 
terested. 

** I  allude,"  said  the  chief  officer  sipping  his  ale,  "to 
Dick  Turpin,  that's  one — Tom  King,  that's  two — Claude 
Duval,  that's  three — and  Sixteen-String  Jack,  that's 
four." 

He  counted  them  off  upon  his  fingers  while  he  spoke. 

"  Tea,  I  have  heard  of  them  all,"  said  Tom  Davis. 

"  Well,  you  will  goon  hear  no  more." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Tom,  misgivingiy,  for  he  fancied  the 
words  were  uttered  with  a  certain  significance  ot  tone 
and  manner. 

"Yes,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "/  have  taken  this  in 
hand,  and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  them." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "  with  all  my  heart — it 
really  is  not  safe  to  lie  in  one's  bed !" 

"Certainly  not.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  police 
officer  named  Wriggles  ?" 

"Wriggles — Wriggles,"  repeated  Da  via,  as  if  endesk- 
vouring  to  call  the  name  to  his  memory. 

"  Tea,  you  must  surely  have  heard  of  hi=: — be  was  the 
ehi^  officer — a  stout  man  with  a  purple  face," 

••I  think  I  can  remember,"  said  Tom,  at  length,  "bat 
yet  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say  for  certain  ;  but  what 
of  him  ?" 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  the  chief  officer  a  little  while 
ago,  and  he  tried  many  a  scheme  in  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  capture  these  four  highwaymen ;  he  evea  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  success  was  only  partial." 

"  How  so  ?"  said  Davis. 

"  Why,  he  caught  'em,  but  couldn't  keep  'em.  Now 
you'll  just  see  the  difference  between  him  and  mc." 

"You  say  was,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "Is  he  chief  officer 
no  longer?" 

"  No ;  he's  resigned.  When  I  say  resigned,  I  hope  you 
will  understand  me  properly." 

"As  how  ?" 

"  Why,  he  had  two  chances — one  was  to  resign,  and 
the  other  was  to  bs  dismissed,  and  so  he  chose  the 
former." 

"  Oh,  indeed !" 

"  And  furious  he  was,  I  can  teS  too  But  ba  had  set 
his  mind  upon  capturing  these  highwaymen,  and  tried 
everything  in  his  power  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
was  his  fault  that  he  taiW." 

"  And,  then,  perhapa,  ff  I  may  make  bo  boid  ai  to  guess 
OTich  a  thing,"  said  Tom  Davis,  "you  have  bees  n^ 
pointed  in  his  place  ?" 

"  That'o  !v  my  Tnjan — you've  hit  tbe  rig^  b*;!  batg 
on  the  b««d  this  time  !  You  know  me  nww— -Chief  I'd"* 
Dfficer  M.arshall — niy  name  i«  Jaek  MarshaU.  oh'^  4M.  *S 
kigktmtrmm  btw<crt  r 

He  kicked  b«a  bxt,  and  looked  vecy  fanKSoatt  wiuie  ko 
sjK>ke. 

"  D— «  m* !"  he  Kxclaimed,  "111  xa'*^*'  them  all  tr«nL1e 
»t  my  ^wy  muno,  1  will — She  very  pronoK  cvjhon  of  mv 
uawe  rthaP  make  tli«m  \il  tremble,  and  their  k>>«*  knock 
tajfeifec*  ao  tti*»  tbey  will  b«  onaMe  tn  stand  C 


Tom    Davis  contemplated    him    with    (Treat    adn 

tion. 

"  You'll  make  your  fortune !"  he  cried.  "  And  if  yo« 
sho'<ild  capture  these  highwaymen——" 

*' (ff  shouted  Jack  Marshall — "if,  do  you  8ay>  Say, 
instead,  wkv.  I  hr.ve  captured  these  highwaynea,  for  do 
it  I  shall,  as  certainly  as  I  am  here !" 

"Well,  well — it  comes  mucn  to  the  same  thing;  but 
when  it  is  done,  yon  may  depend  you'll  get  a  very  hand- 
some testimonial  presented  to  you. 

"Of  course  I  shall,  and  be  sooperanialed  as  well. 
That'll  be  tne  time,  and  it  won't  be  long  in  oomiug 
either  P 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  I  took  a  liking  to 
you  the  very  first  time  I  saw  you.  You  have  such  a  plea« 
sant  countenance  and  such  very  agreeable  ways.  I  shall 
be  downright  glad  to  hear  of  your  getting  on." 

"Give  us  your  hand.  Mr.  Thomas!"  said  MarsbalL 
"  There,  now  we  are  friends,  and  I'll  just  put  yon  in  for  a 
capital  good  thing." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  4o  you." 

**  Oh,  dont  mention  it  I  But  I  may  tell  yon  that  my 
express  and  sole  instructions  are  that  I  am  to  devote  the 
whole  of  my  time  to  the  capture  of  these  highwaymen. 
You  see,  altogether,  there  is  a  reward  of  about  three  thou- 
sand pounds  offered  for  them — a  nice  little  lump  that 
would  be  to  pick  up  aud  divide  amongst  ten  or  •  dosen, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"  It  would,"  said  Tom  Davis,  leaning  forward  in  his 
eager  interest. 

"  I  rather  believe  you !  And  we  will  have  it,  for  I  have 
certain  information  that  there  is  a  secret  lurking-place 
where  these  highwaymen  go  to  if  ever  they  are  pur- 
sued, and  where  they  remain  hidden  in  the  daytime — a 
very  singular  secret  place,  but  it's  secret  no  longer,  for  I 
know  of  it    Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 


CHAPTER  DCOCIV, 

THE  ECCEmWC  AWD  rNBXPUCABUS  BSHAVIOtnt  OF  JACK 
MARSHALL,  THE  KKW  CHIEF  OFFICER,  CAUSES  TOM 
DAVIS  A   OBBAT   DEAL  OF   UNEASINESS. 

Jack  Marshall  brought  his  hand  down  with  great  force 
upon  the  table,  so  as  to  give  a  due  emphasis  to  his  words, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  keenly  into  the  counteirtuioe  of 
Tom  Davis. 

It  might  be  that  our  old  friend  changed  colour  a  little 
upon  receipt  of  this  astounding  announcement. 

If  so,  who  could  wonder  at  it  ? 

But  he  stood  the  shock  bravely,  and  when  the  firnt  Kur- 
prise  was  over,  he  pretended  to  be  very  much  astooiiihed 
and  gratified  at  the  same  time. 

"  Really,"  he  said,   "  I  had  no  idea  of  any  such  titing." 

Jack  Marshall  only  grinned. 

He  stroked  bis  chin  with  a  complacent  air. 

"But  —  but,"  said  Tom,  hesitatingly,  "perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  g^iving  me  a  little  further  iuiforma- 
'  Kion  ?" 

•'  Oh,  no — certainly  not — not  by  any  means  !" 

"  Then  whereabouts  is  the  lurking-plaoe  sitoatsd  ?" 

"Eh?" 

"  I  say  where  is  it  situated  ?" 

Jack  M..-ir8hall  wagged  his  head  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  very  knowing  way,  and  g^'nued  again. 

"  That,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  great  deliberation, 
"is  an  important  secret — a  very  important  secrei." 

"  I  thought  you  ssid  it  was  no  secret  at  all  ?" 

"  oil,  yes,  my  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you 
my  frieed." 

"Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Tom  Davis,  growing  moie 
and  more  uneasy  ev«ry  moment.    "  I  feel  much  flattered." 

The  chief  officer  cocked  his  hat,  and  drank  some  more 
of  the  ale. 

"Wait  a  little,  Mr.  Thomas,"  he  said,  "and  then  you 
will  .see  !     I  only  ask  you  to  wait  a  littio—that'i  all  1" 

"  Bit  I  say l^ 

"What?" 

"  I  consider  you  are  rather  disappointing.'' 

*♦  Why  so  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  willing  to  pot  me 
in  for  a  good  thing  by  telling  m»  aomeUung  Aboat  tlMM 
four  highwaymea?" 


TMB   KVIGET  OF  TH«   BOAO. 
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[TCM  KIHG   ARRIVES    WITH   HIS  CHAICOE   AT    THE     KESIDENCE  OF  TBE   TOUXG   BARRISTER.] 


"Tm,  and  1  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  !" 

"  Then  what  was  it  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell 
Be  whereabouts  this  suspected  lurking-place  was  situ- 
aUd- 

"  Oh,  no,  no — not  at  all !"  and  Jack  Marshall  laughed 
heartily,  as  though  he  had  said  something  very  }ocuUr 
Indeed.  "  The  fact  is,  my  dear  frieiid,  becomiog  more 
confidential,  1  don't  know  myself  yet  where  the  iurking- 
place  is  situated." 

"  Oh !"  interrupted  Tom  Bavis,  sinking  back  into  his 
ehair  and  uttering  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"But  I  know  there  is  one,"  continued  the  officer,  "and 
that  knowledge  will  be  quickly  followed  up  by  my  Qndiug 
out  where  it  is.  Of  course,  the  moment  I  know,  I  shall 
be  there  upon  the  spot — you  might  make  certain  of 
that:" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ot  ooara«— «f  oonne  I"  8«id  Tma  Davit,  now 
ipeddng  qoite  freely. 
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"  But  I  shall  go  about  it  in  a  peculiar  way,"  coutinued 
the  officer — "  in  my  own  jjeculiar  way,  you  see.  Now,  il 
I  Was  to  go  there,  after  having  found  it  out,  I  should  nevet 
06  suspected,  I  am  sure.  But  suppose,  now.  that  it  should 
be  at  some  public-house  ?" 

Tom  Davis  endeavoured  to  laugh,  but  failed. 

"  Not  a  very  likely  place,"  he  managed  to  say,  at  length. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so — pf  rhaps  not — that  all  depends.  But 
I  say,  supposing  it  was  ?  Will  you  grant  it  for  the  sake  »tI 
argument  ?" 

"  Most  certainly !" 

"Then  I  should  walk  in  jutt  as  I  might  have  walked 
in  here  this  morning,  and  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that  no  one 
Would  guess  or  su.spect  my  errand." 

"  Yuu  are  a  very  clever  fellow  !"  said  Tom  Dans.  "I 
don't  go  behind  your  back  to  say  it,  and  1  don't  want  M 
flatter  you,  bat  I  utter  it  as  my  downright  candid  mx»A 
ment" 


PbIOB   ONS   HlLFFSilVl 
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"  Thertb,  Qow,  I  knew  it,"  said  Jack  MarshalL    "  I  feel  i  tbey  mi^ht  take  it  into  their  beads  to  pay  me  anotbw 

afiecied — deeply  afler.ied !     But  doa't  you  want  to  koevf  I  visit-* 

about  this  Jittle  afifair  between  us ?"  |      "Oertainlv   tbey   might!      And   I'll   tell    you   anotliei 

"  I  «.m  most  impatient."  I '^hin^;,   friend   Thomas,"  said   thc^  oflRcer,  seizing  bim   by 

"  Well,  then,  iu  the  first  place,  take  this  paper."  I  the   buttoo-bol'»,   and  sinking   his   voioe,    "  it's  my   deli- 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  and  then  produced  »  packet  i  berate  conviction  that  the   highwaymen's  lurkiug-place  is 


of  folded  papers 

One  of  these  he  spread  out  6mo;3h  on  the  table,  aikd 
theu  began  slowly  to  read  it. 

The  heading  of  the  bill  was  startKng  enough  in  ail 
conscience,  for  in  large  type  was  displayed  "  Three  thou- 
sand pounds  reward  I" 

Then  under  that  was  set  forth  a  number  of  partrcuiars, 
showing  by  whom  the  reward  had  been  offered. 

Some  by  different  private  persons  who  had  been  robbed, 
and  some  by  the  Government,  the  whole^representinp  the 
gross  amount  that  was  put  in  such  large  figures  at  the 
top. 

Then  came  a  very  full  and  very  accurate  description  vl 
all  four  highwaymen. 

The  state  of  Tom's  feelings  while  he  listened  to  the 
reading  of  this  bill  may  perhaps  be  imagined. 

Haying  finished.  Jack  Marshall  said : 

"  Now,  then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  these  parti- 
culars in  your  mind,  and  if  any  person  or  persons  should 
enter  this  house  who66  appearance  agrees  with  that  de- 
scription, sp>ze  vpon  them  at  once,  and  keep  them  pri- 
soners. You  shall  then  be  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of 
the  reward,  only,  as  I  put  you  up  to  it,  I  shall  expect  you 
to  remember  me." 

"  Oh,  of  course — of  course !"  said  Tom  Davis.  ^'  I 
won't  fail  to  do  that  1" 

"  Then,  in  case  you  should  forget  any  of  it,"  he  added, 
"  I'll  stick  this  bill  up — not  only  for  your  advantage,  but 
for  the  advantage  of  everyone  else." 

"  Oh,  don't  take  the  trouble,"  said  Tom.  "  I'll  stick  it 
up  when  you've  gone." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  trouble — no  trouble  at  all — in  fact,  it's  a 
real  pleasure!  There,  nowl  That's  just  the  ticket, 
isn't  it?" 

The  bill  was  stuck  up  over  the  mantelpiece  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  large  black  letters  seemed  to  stare  Tom 
in  the  face  continually. 

It  made  him  quite  uncomfortable  and  uneasy  to  look 
at  it. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  ?— how  could  he  protest  against 
what  the  officer  had  done  without  giving  rise  to  sus- 
picions ? 

"There,  now,"  he  said,  "on  no  account  suffer  that  to 
be  removed.  You  see  that  several  things  are  necessary 
before  we  can  claim  the  whole  amount.  All  four  mu.st 
not  only  be  captured,  but  they  must  be  lodged  in  Newgale. 
Then  they  must  be  convicted — not  that  I  suppose  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  about  that — and  then  executed  at 
Tyburn.     After  thai  the  money  will  be  ours." 

'•Hurrah!"  said  Tom.  "If  that's  the  case,  you  shall 
all  have  such  a  feuj.it  here  some  night  as  you  never  heard 
of  in  your  lives  before  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Jack  Marshall,  "  we've  stopped  here  long 
enough,  I  think,  so  now  1  am  off  to  look  out  for  the  lurk- 
ing-place. 1  am  on  the  right  scent,  1  know  ;  and  it  won't 
be  very  long  before  I  find  it  out!" 

"1  hope  not,"  said  Tom,  "though,  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  would  all  four  be  so  kind  and  obliging  as  to  walk 
in  here,  I  should  feel  much  better  satisfied,  foi  I  could 
take  them  prisoners  myself." 

"  No  doubt  you  would — no  doubt !  But  I  don't  intend 
that  you  should  have  all  the  credit  to  yourself." 

From  the  way  in  which  the  police  oflBcer  now  k-oked 
about  him,  Tom  Davis  began  to  be  dreadfully  apprehen- 
si  vo  that  he  would  ask  to  go  over  the  premises  and  make, 
ail  inspection  of  them. 

Such  a  request  wt.s  just  as  likely  to  be  made  as  not,  end, 
if  made,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and  then  discovery  w«>uld 
follow. 

He  remained,  therefore,  in  the  most  dread!  wl  etat^  of , 
suspense  conceivable. 

At  a  sign  from  their  leader,  the  police  officers  aI3  emptied 
their  cups  ind  prepared  to  leave.  . 

Seei'ig  them  iaclined  to  go  towards  the  door,  lora  li^'is 
led  tho  way. 

"  I  am  very  erlad  >oH've  ealleJ,"  h«»  said.  "  I  can't  help 
ifeinklng  a  great  deal  about  all  you  have  told  me,  and  as  I 


uct  vary  far  from  this  spot !" 

These  words  were  uttered  vn  so  peculiar  a  tone,  wid 
rritb  such  significance  of  manner,  and  were  acconipanied 
by  such  a  strange,  searching  look  that  Tom  Uavis  felt  as 
UD«a«y  as  ever. 

NeverttiOess,  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
affect  \o  b*  astonished  at  what   had  just  been  told  bim. 

The  ofHcer  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  winked  Lis  eyes, 
and  made  several  other  manifestations  of  sagaciousnesa 
as  he  walked  along  the  passage  towards  the  front  door  of 
the  'un. 

Here  they  emerged,  and  then  a  scene  of  considerable 
bustle  ensued. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  all  the  officers  were  mounted, 
and  they,  as  well  as  their  horses,  seemed  all  the  better  for 
the  hospitality  they  had  received  at  the  Three  Spiders 
Inn. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Thomas !"  said  Jack  Marshall,  waving 
his  hand.  "  I  shall  call  again  upon  you  before  long — per- 
haps when  you  least  expect  me  ;  however,  I  feel  sure  of 
being  always  welcome.     Good-bye — good-bye!" 

So  saying,  he  waved  hia  hand  and  trotted  off,  followed 
by  bis  troop. 

Tom  Davis  stood  near  the  horse-trough  in  froDt  of  the 
inn,  and  watched  them  down  the  road. 

In  a  short  time  they  completely  disappeared  in  the 
cloud  of  dust  that  they  kicked  up  behind  them,  and  when 
he  could  see  them  no  more  our  old  friend  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  inn  with  a  very  thoughtful  expression  upon 
his  face. 

"It  means  no  good,"  he  said — "it  means  no  good! 
That  Jack  Marshall  is  by  no  means  such  a  fool  as  he  pre- 
tends to  be.  He's  got  something  in  his  head,  or  he  would 
not  act  in  this  singular  fashion." 

Entering  the  kitchen,  he  found  the  highwaymen  and 
Ellen  already  there. 

They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  firepiace,  all  busily 
engaged  in  reading  the  bill  that  had  just  been  left. 

"  There,"  said  Tom  Davis,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
they  were  about,  "  pull  it  down — pull  it  down,  I  beg,  and 
put  it  behind  the  fire  ;  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it !" 

Dick  laughed. 

"  It  can  do  no  harm  by  being  there,"  he  said  ;  "  let  it 
remain." 

"  Are  you  mad,  captain  ?" 

"  Not  at  all;  but  if  you  remove  the  bill  suspicion  will 
be  aroused  at  once,  and  therefore,  rely  upon  "it,  the  better 
policy  will  be  to  allow  it  to  remain.  There — there,  say 
no  more  about  it,  and  suffer  it  to  trouble  you  no 
more." 

Tom  Davis  flung  himself  into  a  chair  in  anything  but 
a  contented  manner,  and  then  he  ejaculated  : 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  captain,  you  can  take  my  word 
for  it  this  kind  of  life  won't  last — there  now  i" 


kaoyr  oae  of  thsae  highwaymen  came  here  once,  why    paaie4  Uieok 


CHAPTER  DCCCV. 

SOMB  VERT  INTERESTING    EVENTS    TAKE    PLACE    AT    TH« 
THREE   SPIDERS   INN. 

**  Don't  be  so  despondent,  Tom,"  said  Dick  Turpin. 
"  After  all,  there  may  be  nothing  alarming  in  all  that  has 
taken  place." 

"  Alarming  1"  echoed  the  landlord.  "  You  don't  know 
half  about  it,  or  you  wouldn't  say  that !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  Dick,  quickly.  "  I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  before  to  have  given  me  the  particulars.  I  thought, 
as  the  officers  had  left  so  quietly,  that  all  was  weii." 

"  You  shall  draw  your  own  conclusions."  said  Tom 
Davw.  "  I  will  te\]  you  a*  well  as  I  am  »»ble  what  has 
passed  between  ue  " 

Tom  VK3  sa  good  aa  his  word. 

He  exagger&.tM«J  (iotMnit  but  pave  t  vmy  ^tliloi 
ai>Count  of  ev«*-_?xn,litg  mat  had  taken  place. 

It  was  not  im  2i««h  m  the  words  Ihemseivw  ttat  h»d 
passed  »s  ri  the  i>«-«ili*r  «»ay  with  which  cer'.as>i  wordf 
were  uttered,  m&i  the  uguilicant  glancee  tbM  «««>Bi- 
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"This  miy  be  serioiU'  after  all,"  said  Dirk  Turpin, 
when  he  had  coucluded  "  but  yet  I  %m  iuciiued  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  cause  for  immediate  fear." 

"  I  am  iDcliued  to  think  with  you,  captain,"  saidClavdB 
Duval.  "  ■'"^till,  we  had  better  take  ail  thic  a3  a  warn- 
ing." 

"  Decidedly  !"  said  Dick. 

"  And  that  brings  me  round  agaia  to  my  form«r  rag- 
gestioii,"  interrupted  Tom  Davis. 
"  What  was  that  ?" 
"  Have  you  forgotten  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  just  for  the  moment  to  whkik  jaa 
•Sude." 

"  Well,  then,  to  the  construction  of  some  secret  inode  of 
leaving  the  inn." 

"Oh,  yes — good — very  good  !  That's  an excell«»t  idea 
of  yours,  and  it  shall  be  carried  out !" 

"  Without  delay !"  said  Tom  Davis,  emphatically. 

"Yes,  without  delay,  most  certainly.  We  will  com- 
mence upon  it  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  had  a  little 
rest." 

"  We  are  all  agreed  to  that,"  said  the  highway-men, 
speaking  together;  "but  we  are  all  thoroughly  worn 
out." 

"Of  course  you  are,"  said  Tom  Dads ;  "and  I  want  a 
bit  of  a  snooze  myself." 

"  Well,  then,  take  it,  for,  depend  upon  it,  new  is  as  safe 
a  time  as  any,  and  Ellen  can  keep  good  watch." 

"  She  can,  and  will  apprize  us  in  a  moment  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Dick  Turpin,  "  we  may  as  well,  all 
of  us,  keep  this  before  our  minds  j  if  we  do  so  we  shall  be 
all  the  better  able  to  deliberate  upon  it.  Of  course,  the 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  where  the  passage  shall  be  con- 
structed, and  how." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  I  have  been  turning  it 
over  in  my  mind  ever  since  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me ; 
I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  thoughts  when  we 
meet  again." 

"  Do  so — do  so." 

The  highwaymen  then,  without  further  ado,  separaied, 
for  the  adventures  they  had  had  during  the  preceding 
night  were  of  a  most  fatiguing  description. 

To  this  probably  may  be  attributed  the  coolness  with 
which  they  received  Tom  Davis's  communication  re- 
specting the  police  officers. 

For  several  hours,  then,  all  remained  very  silent  in  the 
old  inn. 

Ellen  busied  herself  with  the  domestic  duties,  and  from 
time  to  time  went  to  the  front  door  of  the  inn  and  took  a 
searching  glance  around. 

But  on  all  occasions  the  silence  was  as  intense  as  any 
■flence  in  such  a  place  could  be. 

The  trees  were  rustling,  and  the  birds  chirping,  but 
that  was  all. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  day,  and  to  look  around  up  the 
beautiful  scene — where  not  another  human  habitation  or 
trace  of  man's  presence  could  be  seen — would  be  enough 
to  imagine  oue's-self  upon  an  uninhabited  island. 

As  it  grew  towards  dusk,  the  highwaymen,  one  by  one, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  old  kitchen. 

Tom  King  was  the  first  to  descend,  and  his  first 
inquiry  was  with  respect  to  Alice  Whately,  the  young  girl 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  asylum. 

He  was  told  that  she  would  descend  shortly,  her  inten- 
tions being  to  thank  those  who  had  so  generously 
liberated  her. 

Tom  nodded  his  head,  and  then,  addressing  his  com- 
panion, said : 

"  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind :  she  at  present  has  had  n  j 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  what  we  are ;  she  simply 
looks  upon   us   as   strangers,  who,    naviug  by  Mddf  5»t  | 
heard  her  cries  for  succour,  have  set  her  free." 

"  And  you  would  like  hei  to  remain  in  that  ignorance 
ot  our  profession  ?"  said  Dii;k  Turpin. 

"  Yes,  certainly'  Why  should  we  acquaint  hei  w>^*» 
It?" 

"  1  see  no  reason  why  ;  do  just  as  you  think  f  rZij/yr.'* 

At  this  moment  Maud  entered,  accompanied  by  u>«  full 
stranger. 

i^tiurt  as  had  been  her  sojoam  at  the  inn,  yet  a  great 
Unprovemeut  had  been  wrought  in  her  appearaac* 

Lovely,  Tom  had  from  the  first  thought  her,  but  cow 
liba  waa,  in  good  truth,  surpassingly  beautilul. 


I      His  heart  throbbed  strangely  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 

IOid,  and  when,  upon  catching  sight  of  him,  she,  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  bounded  forward,  clasped  him  by  the 
hands,  and  poured  out  her  thanks  in  broken  words,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  speak  or  move. 

At  length,  however,  he  managed  to  murmur : 
'  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  my  comrades,  and  say  that 
all  we  have  done  has  been   in   a  most  willing  spirit,  and 
now  all  that  we  desire  is  to  know  where  we  can  take  you 
to  a  place  of  safety." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  a  troubled  look  eame  over 
the  fair  girl's  countenance,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground. 

Tom  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise,  and  although  she 
could  not  see  this,  yet  she  seemed  by  some  means  aware 
of  it,  for  her  agitation  visibly  increased. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said—  "  sit  down  and  regain  your  com> 
posu7e." 

He  handed  her  to  a  seat  while  he  spoke,  and  she  8|^ 
down  gladly. 

"  She  has  told  me  a  little  of  her  history,"  said  Maud, 
"  and  she  is  in  great  trouble,  and  quite  undecided  how  to 
act,  therefore  I  havb  penssauied  her  to^tell  you  all,  and  be 
guided  entirely  by  you." 

"  We  will  do  our  best,"  said  Dick  Turpin,  warmly,  and 
not  without  some  surprise ;  "  and  if  a  strong  arm  and  • 
willing  heart  can  be  of  any  service,  let  me  assure  you  that 
both  are  at  your  disposal." 

For  this  offer  the  young  girl  again  expressed  her 
thanks,  and  Tom  King  pressed  her  to  confide  her  troubles 
without  reserve,  assuring  her  that  the  confidence  should 
be  kept  sacred. 

"  I  have  persuaded  her  to  this  course."  said  Maud,  "be- 
cause I  know  that  in  her  present  state  it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  pour  out  all  her  heart,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
calm  judgment  of  others." 

"  It  is  troubling  you  very  greatly,"  said  the  young  girl, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  but  you  have  been  so  very  kind 
to  me,  that  I  know  not  how  it  is  I  hesitate  still.  If  you 
would  only  tell  me  how  yon  should  act  if  in  my  place,  then 
I  should  feel  more  satisfied ;  for  my  own  part  I  am  quite 
perplexed." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  Dick,  "  and  then  begin  to  tell 
us '^almly.  Tom,"  he  added,  addressing  Davis,  "close 
the  loor,  and  take  care  that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

Tom  King  seated  himself  near  the  fair  stranger — very 
near  indeed,  and  she  seemed  by  no  means  annoyed  at  his 
behaviour. 

Ellen,  standing  in  the  background,  watched  him  with  a 
jealous  eye. 

Unknown  almost  to  herself  until  that  moment,  she  had 
looked  upon  Tom  King  with  the  eyes  of  love,  though  he 
had  never  yet  taken  a  more  particular  notice  of  her  than 
the  rest. 
Now,  however,  she  felt  full  of  anger  and  vexation. 
It  was  clear  that  Tom  King  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  else  than  this  young  girl,  and  he  waited 
with  the  utmost  expectation  depicted  in  his  features 
for  her  to  commence  her  history. 

In  this  respect  it  might  be  said  that  all  were  alike 
curious. 

After  the  door  was  closed  there  was  a  complete  silence, 
and  the  young  girl,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  commenced 
to  speak  in  a  wavering,  uncertain  voice,  which  gradually 
grew  stronger  as  she  proceeded  with  her  recital. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  tears  would  spring  up 
into  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  grow  choked  and  indistinct. 
"  Until  about  twelve  months  ago,"  she  began — "  the 
length  of  time  that  I  have  been  confined  in  that  asylum^ 
I  have  lived  at  Morton  Park,  the  residence  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  the  place  where  I  was  born. 

"  Up  to  my  fourteenth  year,  life  to  me  was  nothing  but 
*~«  round  of  joy  and  happiness;  it  was  not  marked  by 
ocaj  extraordinary  event  —  I  had  never  known  what 
sorrow  was. 

"  But  at  that  time  I  was  mauv-  rudely.and  terribly 
tamiiiar  with  it. 

'  My  father — who  always  loved  me,  and  who  doated 
Ujjou  me  with  such  rare  affection  that  I  have  known  my 
Mother  to  be  half  jealous  -was  at  that  time  thrown  from 
hjs  tiorse  while  riding  homeward,  and  was  killed. 

"The  (irst  iutolligeace  that  I  received  of  it  was  seeica 
a  crowd  of  people  standing  round  the  spot  where  be  ha^ 
fallen. 
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*<  I  had  expected  his  return,  and,  according  to  my  oos- 
tom,  had  gone  forth  to  meet  him. 

"  Guessing  something  was  amiss,  yet  not  knowing  what- 
I  bounded  quickly  forward,  pushed  tho  throng  aside,  ^eo. 
looking  down,  beheld  a  dreadful  sight. 

"  It  was  a  wonder  that  I  was  not  then  and  tber»  tfe- 
priyed  of  all  sensibility,  for  I  had  never  looked  upon 
death  before;  yet,  stranger  as  I  was  to  it,  ther«  Tas  no 
mistaking  the  appearance  of  my  poor  father's  fare — it  had 
upon  it  an  expression  that  told  you  at  ou(y  that  2>e  was 
dead.  »> 

"  I  remember  that  I  cried  out  frantically  witX  gnef,  | 
and  flung  myself  upon  him.  I 

"  We  were  both  carried  to  the  hall,  and  I  was  restored 
to  recollection. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  that  dreadful  time — it  was 
the  beginning  of  all  my  future  troubles. 

"  Let  me  say  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  usual  time  my 
father  was  interred,  and  my  mother  and  myself  grew 
more  resigned  to  our  sad  lot. 

"  My  mother's  grief  was  in  good  truth  most  terrible  to 
witness.  Its  violence  so  alarmed  and  shocked  me,  that  I 
almost  forgot  grief  myself. 

"It  was  long  ere  she  could  be  soothed  and  calmed,  for, 
a^  I  had  lost  thb  best  of  fathers,  so  she  had  lost  the  best 
of  husbands." 


CHAPTER  DCCCVI. 

ALICE   WHATELT    TAKBB    OUR    FRIENDS    INTO     HER   CONFI- 
DENCE. 

The  emotions  produced  by  this  vivid  recallment  of  the 
past  at  this  moment  completely  overcame  the  young  girl, 
and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  wept  bitterly. 

But  dashing  her  tears  aside  as  quickly  as  possible,  she 
resumed,  for  she  could  tell  by  the  expression  upon  the 
countenances  of  her  auditors  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  hear  more. 

"After  my  father's  death  !t  was  indeed  a  s&i  and 
weary  life  that  we  led  at  Morton  Park. 

"  Before  her  widowhood  I  had  often  heard  my  mother 
say  that  no  circumstances  whatever  should  induce  her  to 
wed  again,  and  after  her  bereavement  she  frequently 
repeated  the  same  words. 

"  At  that  time  I  have  no  doubt  she  fully  believed  what 
she  said. 

"  And  so  the  time  passed  on  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
we  in  the  meantime  dwelling  in  the  strictest  seclusion. 

"So  far,  my  mother  kept  her  word.  She  went  out 
nowhere,  and  those  few  visitors  we  had  were  not  of  those 
likely  to  bo  suitors  for  her  hand. 

"  During  the  third  year,  however,  I  noticed  several 
strange  things  in  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Lucas,  who,  I 
should  have  told  you,  was  my  father's  steward,  amd  had 
been  almost  as  long  as  I  could  remember. 

"  He  was  a  sleek,  fat,  oily  little  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
and  small,  insignificant  features.  His  eyes,  however, 
being  always  bright  and  twinkling,  insensibly  reminded 
the  beholder  of  the  eyes  of  a  serpent. 

"  He  was  always  most  cringing  and  fawning — so  much 
80,  that  he  invariably  excited  my  disgust,  and  I  could 
never  bear  to  accost  him ;  if  I  saw  him  at  a  distance  I 
Always  made  a  turn  and  avoided  him. 

"  He  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  my  aversion,  fear 
his  sharp  eyes  saw  everything. 

"  He  took  no  notice,  however,  without  it  was  that  he 
became  more  cringing  and  fawning  than  before. 

"  To  my  mother  he  was  even  more  servile  and  eTery 
time  he  moved  or  said  '  Yes'  it  seemed  as  tnougb  he 
added,  '  If  you  will  tread  upon  me  I  am  quite  roady  to 
lie  down  and  let  you.'  ■> 

"  But,  as  I  told  you,  about  three  years  after  m/  poor 
tather's  death  I  began  to  see  a  great  change  in  his  deport- 
ment. 

"  He  held  himself  more  upright  than  he  used  to  do-  aaC 
spoke  in  louder  and  more  commanding  tones. 

"  On  one  occasion,  for  some  trifling  ofEen(>^<  he  mom  to 
me  somewhat  6ha)"ply. 

"  I  resented  it,  and  soon  there  was  a  Mifect  qoanel 
between  us — if  so  I  may  term  it.  -  ,* 

"  Weeping  with  rage  and  mortificatioB,  I  MO^ht  "mj 
mother,  and  made  my  complaint  to  her. 

**Tomj  Burprise,  shs  took  no  notic«  of  it,  but,  oa  th* 


contrary,  reprored  me,  and  told  me  to  behare  beilM  in 

Mr.  Lucas  in  future. 

"  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  this  meant. 
"  By  some  means  or  other,  this  steward  had  gained  • 
groat  influence  over  my  mother,  and  at  last  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  manry  her. 

**  To  me  the  bare  idea  of  a  second  marriage  was  most 
detestable,  and  as  soon  as  I  heud  of  it  I  expressed  my 
feelings  with  great  warmth. 

"  With  more  anger  in  her  manner  than  I  had  ever 
before  seen  her  display,  my  mother  ordered  me  from  her 
room. 

"  I  was  all  the  time  inclined  to  be  rebellious,  but  my 
rebellion  made  no  difference. 

"  Before  the  third  year  had  expired  my  mother  became 
2trg.  Lucas. 

"  Then,  indeed,  did  I  find  that  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  my  condition ! 

"  Mine  was  no  longer  the  happy  life  that  it  had  been. 

"Mr.  Lucas,  however,  was  some  time  before  he  could 
quite  throw  off  the  manners  of  the  servant  and  assume 
tnose  of  the  master. 

"  But  as  soon  as  ever  he  did  so  the  whole  household  felt 
the  change. 

"  To  my  mother  he  was,  on  all  occasions  that  I  mw, 
tender  and  respectfuL 

"Frnquenily,  however,  I  observed  them  in  close  and 
earnest  consultation,  and,  from  the  glances  which  they 
now  and  then  cast  upon  me,  I  guessed  I  was  the  subject 
of  their  conferences. 

"  This  gave  me  no  uneasiness,  for,  since  her  marriage, 
my  heart  bad  quite  turned  against  my  only  surviving 
parent. 

"  I  could  not  help  it — the  feeling  was  one  altogether 
beyond  my  own  control,  and  she  made  no  attempts  to 
conciliate  my  affection. 

"Moreover,  I  had  other  matters  occupying  my  time 
and  my  thoughts. 

"On  one  occasion,  while  visiting  the  cottage  el  a  poor 
widow  who  I  was  in  the  habit  of  befriending,  I  met  with 
a  stranger,  a  young  man,  who  was  qualifying  himself  for 
the  bar,  but  who  had,  by  too  close  application  to  his  studies, 
so  much  impaired  his  health  that  periect  rest  in  some 
quiet  country  place  was  stated  to  be  iudespensable  to  hie 
recovery. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  soon  we  began  to  feel  an 
interest  in  each  other,  and  for  a  long  time  the  secret  was 
kept  from  Mr.  Lucas. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  why  it  was,  but  somehow  I 
always  felt  an  instinctive  dread  of  his  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Norman  Spencer,  for  that  was  the  young 
lawyer's  name. 

"  Two  unhappy  events  occurred  close  together. 

"  The  time  for  his  return  to  London  came,  and  on  the 
self-same  day  Mr.  Lucas  discovered  our  intimacy. 

"  He  said  nothing ;  but  in  the  evening  I  was  sharply 
reprimanded  by  ray  mother. 

"  I  made  no  reply  to  what  she  said,  and  this  incensed 
her  greatly. 

"  By  an  easy  means  that  we  had  arranged,  Norman  and 
myself  frequently  corresponded  with  each  other. 

"  He  was  now  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  felt  sure  of 
being  able  in  a  short  time  to  establish  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  then  I  had  promised  to  become  his  bride." 

Although  the  young  girl  confessed  to  all  these  details  of 
love  so  freelv,  yet  it  was  with  a  downcast  look  and  • 
flushed  cheet. 

The  expression  of  Tom  King's  countenance,  however, 
btad  changed  entirely. 

He  leaned  back  in  kis  chair,  looking  vexed  and  dia- 
ii])pointed. 

Without  any  pause,  however,  Alice  continued : 

"My  home  was  now  made  miserable  in  the  extreme: 
md  I  thought  the  height  of  my  wretchedness  was  reached 
vrhen  Mr.  Lucas  produced  his  nephew,  or  Sume  one  th*« 
he  called  by  that  title — a  young  man,  pale,  thin,  «nd  some- 
wkat  ooneumptive-looking,  as  one  might  say,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  for  all  energy  had  gone,  and  hts  eyee 
only  burned  witL  a  feverish  light  that  was  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  loot;  upon, 

'  Against  hitu,  in  himself,  I  have  not  ouch  to  say. 
'  '^  He  was  WMtk-minded  to  a  degree,  and  so  wholly  unaet 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Lucas,  whose  power  over  hira  WM 
es  raordinar/. 


THB  KNIOHT  or  THB  ntUJt, 
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*•  Poor  young  fellow,  he  had  no  will  of  hig  own,  and 
■earci-iy  any  inore  hrainn  tliau  penLiitted  him  to  do  JGM 
exactly  as  he  was  told. 

"  To  ray  extreme  hoivor  aud  a8t(>x..dhinent,  1  wati  i-'^'d 
that  I  was  to  regard  this  young  mau  as  my  husband. 

"  I  revolted  at  the  idea,  aud  ex\,T  ,8sed  myself  in  tks 
strongest  terms  that  1  would  suffjr  anything  rather  than 
consent. 

"  Mr.  Lucas  was  furioue,  but  I  was  l^rw. 

"  How  they  would  have  acted  in  the  faoe  of  my  strong 
opposition  and  stern  obstinacy  I  know  net,  bat  the  ctxr- 
rent  of  events  was  altogether  changed  by  the  sadden  ill- 
ness of  my  mothei. 

"  One  day  sue  took  to  her  bed,  complaining  jJ  vme 
trifling  indisposition,  but  she  never  rose  from  it  ngaid 

"  In  less  than  a  week  she  died,  and  was  buried. 

•'  I  ought  to  have  tola  you  earlier  than  this  that  my 
father  left  behiud  him  considerable  wealth,  in  the  shape 
of  money  and  landed  property. 

"The  greater  part  was  settled  upon  me — indeed,  I 
might  say  all,  with  the  exception  of  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  pounds  that  was  to  be  made  payable  to  my  mother 
dnring  her  life. 

"Of  course,  as  soon  as  she  died  the  annuity  died 
with  her,  she  having  no  power  to  dispose  of  it  to  another 
person. 

"This  was  an  event  which  distressed  rae  greatly,  for, 
although  of  late  my  mother  had  treated  me  so  unkindly, 
yet  I  could  never  forget  who  she  was  and  what  I  owed 
her. 

"  Mr.  Lucas,  too,  seemed  quite  as  much  distressed — 
rather  more  so,  indeed — as  I  was,  though  from  a  totally 
different  cause. 

"  Evidently  things  had  not  gone  as  he  wished  for  and 
expected. 

"I  have  never  heard  what  was  his  exact  plan  of  opera- 
tions as  laid  down  in  his  mind,  but  you  may  depend  he 
had  a  deep  motive  in  marrying  my  mother,  for  no  Iqve 
for  anything  but  himself  could  have  any  hold  in  his 
breast. 

"  I  have  thought  much  upon  this  subiect,  and  the  con- 
clusion 1  have  come  to  is  this  :  that  he  "rtended  to  wed 
me  to  this  nephew  of  his,  aud  then,  by  means  best  knnwn 
to  himself,  get  possession  of  as  much  of  the  property  as 
he  was  able 

"Subsequent  events,  I  think,  will  prove  that  it  was 
my  father's  wealth  that  he  was  seeking  for  and  trying 
hard  to  gain. 

"  The  death  of  my  mother  before  my  marriage,  and  the 
loss  of  the  annuity  he  had  with  her,  of  course  destroyed 
all  his  plans. 

"  1  was  then  just  turned  seventeen  years  of  age — in 
fact,  in  about  ten  months  I  should  attain  my  eighteenth 
year. 

"  Then,  by  the  terms  of  my  father's  will,  I  was  to  come 
into  possession  of  everything. 

"  I  looked  forward  to  this  time  coming  with  genuine 
joy,  because  then  I  flattered  myself  1  should  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  odious  Mr.  Lucas  at  once  and  for  ever. 

"  That,  you  may  expect,  was  a  most  agreeable  prospect 
for  me ;  but  after  the  funeral,  when  I  had  seen  all  that  re- 
mained of  my  mother  laid  by  the  side  of  my  father,  the 
recollections  of  the  past  came  crowding  thickly  upon  me, 
and  I  contrasted  my  present  life  and  that  which  was 
opening  out  before  me  with  the  happy  one  that  I  had  pre- 
viously known. 

"My  sorrow  was  sincere  and  profound.  I  gave  full 
vent  to  it,  and  made  no  effort  to  restrain  it,  but  pbut  my- 
self up  in  my  room,  aud  relused  to  hold  any  converse 
with  Mr.  Lucas  whatever,  though  he  several  times  impor- 
tuned me  for  an  interview. 


CHAPTER  DCCCVIL 

AUCB    WHATELT    FULLY    FAfHOHS  THB  VILLAIRr  OP  ITJ. 
LPJA8. 

"  Alas — alas !  could  I  bat  have  known  the  Cttaaeqneiinee 
that  would  have  followed  this  proceeding  on  my  put,  I 
should  nave  acted  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"  But  I  knew  not — dreamt  nut — what  was  to  come. 

^*  I  still  persisted  in  my  refusals  to  see  Mr.  LacM,  or, 
Indeed,  anyon& 

■  But  OD  OQe  occasion  I  omitted  to  socure  my  door,  and 


this  gave  my  enemy  the  opportunity  h»  had  so  long  be«n 

looking  for. 

"  He  came  in  accompani  d  by  two  staid,  respectable- 
looking  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  apparel,  would  be  taken 
for  phvsicians,  tho»gh  whether  they  had  any  right  to  such 
4  title  I  had  fery  serious  doubts. 

''  However,  they  came,  and  Mr.  Lucaa  introduced  them 
Ui  me  as  i>octors  Templeton  aud  Wright. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  their  visit,  and  vehemently  de- 
clared that  nothing  ailed  me 

"  X  was  enraged  to  think  that  my  father's  steward — for 
stuA  1  aiways  looked  upon  him — should  have  gained  his 

r)int  and  dared  to  en  ler  into  my  chamber,  and  therefore 
did  not  speak  with  that  degree  or  calmness  that  I  ought 
to  have  assumed  ;  but  I  never  expected  what  was  coming, 
and  therefore  I  gave  way  to  a -little  warmth  of  temper 
without  restraint. 
"  The  two  doctors  stood  regarding  me  for  some  time. 
"  They  asked  me  several  questions,  but  I  drummed  my 
foot  impatiently  upon  the  floor,  and  refused  to  answer. 

■*  The  only  words  I  would  use  were  those  which  formed 
a  command  for  them  to  quit  the  room  at  once. 

"  They  shook  their  heads,  aud  endeavoured  to  look 
afflicted  and  vexed. 

"Muttered  sentiments  of  eorrow  and  compassion  fell 
from  their  lips — doubtless  they  were  intende<i  Sr  my 
ear. 

"  I  wondered  what  there  was  in  my  condition  to  pro- 
voke their  sympathies,  and  smiled  at  the  idea. 

"  They  drew  Mr.  Lucas  on  one  side,  however,  and 
whispered  to  him. 

"  Then  all  three  left  the  room,  but  not  until  I  heard  Dr 
Templeton  say : 

"  '  My  dear  sir,  you  must  disregard  your  feelings  in  this 
matter,  and  do  that  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  good.' 

"  I  attached  no  importance  to  their  words  at  the  time, 
nor,  indeed,  to  their  visit,  and  it  is  only  by  repeatedly 
dwelling  upon  the  past  that  I  have  been  able  to  recall  it 
so  well  to  my  remembrance. 

"  Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities for  reflection,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  well  for  me 
that  I  had  so  much  to  occupy  my  thoughts. 

"The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  that  my  waiting-maid 
no  longer  appeared,  but  a  dark,  sour-faced-Iooking  woman 
of  middle  age  assumed  her  duties. 

"  I  indignantly  demanded  the  reason  of  this  change, 
but  she  shook  her  head  hypocritically,  and  in  most  dis- 
agreeable tones  desired  me  to  be  calm — to  compose  my- 
self, and  on  no  account  to  get  excited,  as  that  would  only 
make  me  worse. 
"  Make  me  worse ! 

"  The  very  words  set  me  thinking,  and  I  wondered  what 
on  earth  could  be  my  complaint  when  I  was  not  conscious 
of  having  anything  the  matter  with  me. 

"The  attendance  of    this  woman  became  closer  aud 

closer,  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  this  was  most  repulsive. 

"  She  was  a  complete  spy  upon  my  actions,  and  thus  I 

had  no  chance  of  keeping  up  my  correspondence  with 

Norman  Spencer 

"  To  my  mingled  astonishment  and  anger,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  now  to  be  kept  close  prisoner  in  my  room  and 
not  allowed  to  go  forth. 

"  I  demanded  to  know  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  but 
no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  me. 

"  I  demanded  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lucas,  but  again 
no  notice  was  taken. 

"  This  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  last. 
"  I  felt  half  crazy  with  auger  and  mortification,   and 
one  night  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

"  It  is  not  my  disposition  to  sit  tamely  down  and  s'lh- 
mit  to  arything  that  may  be  thrust  upon  me.  I  ha  "a 
always  rebelled  against  oppression,  and  generally  with 
snccess. 

"  Watching  my  opportunity  thei»,  i    escaped  throu&t; 
;ihe  window  and  alighted  in  safety  on  the  soft  ground 
•'^ow. 
f     "  There,  however,  a  man  was  waiting,  and  before  I 

Iooold  properly  regain  my  feet  and  start  to  run,  he  seized 
Koid  of  me  and  made  a  great  outcry. 
"V  struggled  to  release  myself  from  his  grasp,  but 
ffainiy. 
"  Hearing  his  shouts,  the  servants  and  Mr.  Lucas  ctftsnf 
*<e  his  assistance,  and  I  was  led  into  the  house. 
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"Some  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  the  domestic*, 
\ad  now  I  uuii(-ed  that   they  all  looked  at  me   with    phj 
log  eyes,  and  suiae  of  them  placed  their  haudkerchiefb  to 
their  faces  and  wept. 

"  What  there  was  in  my  appearance  to  be  provocative 
of  so  much  sorrow  J  cuuld  not  for  the  life  of  me  ood- 
ceive. 

"  Their  grief,  I  doubt  not  was  as  sincere  as  it  o~- 
demoustrative,  tliough  it  should  exist  at  all  I  nould  »»-H..  as 
I  say,  make  out. 

'The  manner  which  Mr.  Lacas  askumM  utrHi-dr.  me 
*lso  vexed  me  exceHdingly. 

"He  professed  to  be  soothing,  and  g<-Title,  and  Kind. 
%iid  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  n'seniblanoe  iiis  tuau- 
uer  bore  to  the  purring  of  a  cat  when  just  about  to  take  a 
leatb  spring  upon  an  unsuspeetiug  victim. 

''I  was  led  hack  to  my  room,  aud  again  confined,  anj 
^is  time  I  allowed  my  temper  entirely  to  gel  the  better 
>f  me,  and  under  its  influence  I  committed  a  thou.sand  ex- 
".ravagancies,  throwing  various  articles  of  furniture  about 
ii  my  impotent  rage. 

"  On  the  next  day  the  two  doctors  again  called,  and 
;heir  appearance  so  enraged  me  that  I  was  more  violent 
than  I  had  been  on  any  previous  occasion. 

The  interview  did  not  last  long,  and  to  my  8in''«re 
jfratification  they  soon  departed. 

"When  the  evening  meal  was  brought  up  I  fek  no 
liking  for  food,  yet  I  resolved  to  partake  of  it  liearlily,  as 
[  had  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  another  escape  before 
morning,  although  I  had  so  signally  failed  before. 

"You  will  see  by  that  that  my  courage  was  by  no 
means  daunted — indeed,  I  felt  something  within  me  m-ging 
me  to  make  eTery  effort  to  escape. 

"  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that,  after  sitting  for  a 
short  time,  I  was  unable  to  rise,  and  an  unaccountable 
drowsiness  spread  itself  over  me,  and  I  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  resist  its  influence. 

"  In  a  little  while  my  senses  completely  left  me. 

"  What  happened  afterwards  I  can  only  conjecture. 

"When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  beneath 
the  roof  of  that  dreadful  place  from  which  you  rescued 
me. 

"  At  first  no  answer  was  made  to  my  inquiries.  I  was 
told  if  I  would  keep  quiet  and  remain  peaceable,  that  no 
harshness  or  violence  would  be  used  towards  me ;  aud  my 
spirits  were  so  broken  by  what  had  occurred  that,  unin- 
tentionally, I  did  just  exactly  as  they  wished  me. 

"  I  had  plenty  to  occupy  my  mind,  and,  although  I  had 
seen  so  little  of  life  and  had  formed  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  baseness  and  villany  of  mankind,  yet,  ere  long,  I 
was  able  to  find  a  key  to  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Lucas. 

"But  this  was  not  until  after  a  little  circumstance  oc- 
curred that  I  will  relate  to  you. 

"  One  day  1  was  told  thai  Mr.  Lucas  had  called  to  see 
me,  and  I  was  shown  into  his  room. 

"  I  was  giad  of  this  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and  up- 
braided hiru  most  bitterly  for  his  conduct  towards  me. 

"He,  however,  treated  all  my  words  with  a  smile,  which 
was  especially  aggravating. 

"He  brought  with  him  a  small  folded  document,  thsk 
seemed  as  though  it  had  been  written  upon  parchment. 

"  '  You  tell  me  you  are  tired  of  your  present  confine- 
ment,' he  said,  'and  wish  to  be  released?  If  so,  you 
have  only  to  sign  that  paper,  and  the  doors  will  be  opened 
to  you  immediately.' 

"  In  my  intense  desire  to  recover  my  liberty,  I  felt 
almost  inclined  to  write  my  name  at  the  foot  of  this  docu- 
ment without  glancing  at  its  contents;  but,  casting  my 
eyes  upwn  it,  I  saw  a  few  words  that  enabled  me  to  civtch 
its  whole  purport. 

"It  was  ueiiher  more  nor  less  than  a  deed  of  gif'  from 
me  to  Mr.  Lucas,  bestowing  upon  him  all,  or,  at  any  rate. 
the  greater  part  of,  my  property. 

"Thus,  as  I  tell  you,  1  obtained  the  key  to  ali  tiis  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  resolutely  refused  to  sign. 

"  He  took  my  refusal  very  quietly,  and,  toidinc;  UD  the 
oarchment,  again  pl:iced  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  was  then  led  out  of  the  room,  aud  placrid,  iK>;  '•*>»<rft 
I  had  formerly  been,  but  in  the  chaiphwr  whtre  yor  ><iiQ(' 
me. 

"  Here  the  horrible  cries  tnai  resounded  tt:rough  th« 
building  almost  drove  me  distracted,  and  prevent*  d  me 
from  thiaking  clearly  upon  my  position. 

**  This,  however,  was  certain :  my  father's  at«w«rd  hod 


evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  become  possessor  of  all  my 
i*ihir's  Wealth. 

•His  first  step  had  been  to  marry  my  mother;  then.  If 
Le  had  succeeded  in  wedding  lue  to  his  nephew,  he  would 
have  had  things  all  hia  own  way,  and  I,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  should  have  gone  t<>  the  wall. 

"  Aoout  his  precise  intentions  in  this  resnect  1  can,  how- 
evor,  form  no  distinct  i<1i'» — they  were  loilnd.  as  1  told 
y-u,  by  my  nioil]er'>  aeath. 

'  Then  another  idea  had  entered  his  plotting  brain, 
fie  took  advantage  of  my  deep  grief  and  the  seclusion 
in  which  1  kept  myself  to  set  abroad  the  report  that  my 
sorrow  had  Ijeen  so  great,  and  1  had  dwelt  so  much  upon 
my  loss,  that  my  mind  was  affected — that,  indeed,  I  was 
insane. 

"  Nothing  more  false  than  this  could  possibly  be,  yet, 
no  doubt,  he  was  artful  enough  to  set  the  story  afloat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  all  the  ser- 
vants and  dependants. 

"Unconsciously,  I  favoured  him  in  ail  his  designs  by 
my  anger  and  violence  of  manner. 

"  Then  the  two  doctors — or  pretended  doctors,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  say — were  summoned,  and  they,  being  well 
paid  for  their  work,  would  deliver  their  opinion  that  i 
was  not  in  my  right  mind,  and  required  to  be  carefully 
watched,  and  that  if  any  further  symptoms  of  violence 
presented  themselves  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  me 
under  proper  restraint. 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  how  they  would  impose  upon  all 
the  servants,  aud  how  readily  what  they  said  would  be 
believed. 

"  I  have  thought  almost  incessantly  upon  it,  until  at 
length  I  became  able  to  judge  in  my  own  mind  just  how 
and  why  everything  was  done. 

"And  that,  my  friends,"  she  said,  "concludes  my 
history — that  is  all  I  have  to  tell.     * 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  all  the  indignities 
and  cruellies  I  suffered  while  staying  at  that  asylum; 
happily  they  are  over,  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  experi- 
ence them  again." 

CHAPTER  DCCCVIIL 

ODB     FRIENDS    ADVI8«    ALJCE     WHATELY   HOW  TO     8HAPK 
HER     FUTURE     PROCEEDINGS. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  was  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest. 

The  feeling  was  shared  in  by  all. 

Many  strange  episodes  of  human  life  had  from  time  to 
time  come  under  their  notice,  yet  never  one  so  full  of 
strange  inciilents  as  this. 

A  silence  of  several  minutes'  duration  took  place  after 
she  had  ceased  speaking,  during  which,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, her  auditors  wore  all  thinking  over  the  various 
pciz-ts  of  the  story. 

It  was  Tom  King  who  was  the  first  to  break  that 
silence. 

"  ^ow,"  he  said,  "as  we  have  heard  all,  we  shaUbe 
able  lo  advise  ;  but  first  of  all,  you  must  tell  us  precisely 
the  nature  of  your  present  condition." 

■'  It  is  this,"  was  the  reply :  "  If  I  return  to  Morton 
Park,  Mr.  Lucas  will,  no  doubt,  devise  some  other  means 
of  getting  me  into  his  power,  because  so  long  as  I  am 
kept  in  confinement  he  can  enjoy  all  the  revenues  pro- 
ceeding from  my  estates ;  but  then,  if  I  don't  go  there,  in 
what  airection  am  I  to  turn  in  order  to  secure  my  own 
safety,  and  lo  recover  possession  of  that  which  is  law- 
fully my  own  ?" 

There  was  again  a  silence. 

Something  of  this  kind  had  been  expected. 

Tom  King  glanced  at  Dick  fis  if  asking  him  to 
•peak. 

Turpin  took  the  hint,  for  he  said  : 

"  li  unfortunately  happens  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  assist  you  in  thL*  matter  as  we  ought,  and  if  we  were 
seep  in  your  cause  at  aU  we  should  prejiidice  it  rather 
tijs'  Dlherwise." 

the  young  girl  looked  much  surprised  at  this  speech. 

"  Don't  wonder  at  my  words,"  continued  Dick — "  be 
•>mtent  to  take  them  as  being  simple  truth  and  no  more. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  think  of  your  nearest  aud  beet 
friends,  and  go  to  them  and  get  them  to  take  np  youc 
cause," 


fitt  ionftaT  oir  thb  ioiHi. 
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•°'^"     ■  •  r-~ 

The  jonng  ^rl  shook  her  head.  |  and 

*=  That's  just  ray  difficulty,"  she  said.  "  Had  I  possessed  J  not 
any  relatives  or  friends  it  would  not  have  been   necessary  *      " 
for  me  to  trouble  you  with  that  long  account   of   ray  i<°fn  , 
but  I  have  none— none." 

Her  voice  failed  her  as  she  came  to  the  end  of  t]\3a  «en- 
tence. 

It  ia,  indeeo,  hard   to  feel   that  one   is  alono  in    the    *ime  entirely  forgotten." 
world — that  there  ia  no  person  t-  whom  to  turn  for  aid  or  I      A«  to  the  last,  this  was  rather  doubtful, 
protection.  '*"v;m  Davis  then  approached  them,  and  asked: 


those  who  knew  him  best  felt  certain  that  he  wcnid 

break  hia  word. 

Here  it  i&"  he  said,  producing  it  from  bis  pocket.  "  1 
ran  «  greai  risR  In  ol>taiuing  it,  and  yet  it  came  into  my 
possession  more  easily  than  1  had  dared  to  hope.  Now, 
at  the  earliest  moment  I  will  start,  and  surrender  it,  and 
then  the  whole  affair  will  be  over,  and  in  a  very  short 


"  Bui,"  said  Dick,  "  unless  I  maice  n  great  mistawo,  yoc 
told  me  something  about  an  acquaintance  you  bad  forme>l 
with  a  young  barrister.  Why  not  go  to  him — lie  is  ju»t 
the  one  to  take  up  your  claims  ?" 

A  bright  flush  of  colour  came  into  the  girl's  cueeSi  as 
Turpin  spoke,  and  then,  hesitatingly  and  stammeriiigly, 
she  rejoined : 

"  £ut  what  would  he  think  of  my  boldness  and  for- 
wardness ?  What  would  the  world  think  ?  What  wotild 
be  said  about  my  conduct  ?" 

"  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about  tbat,"  said  Dick ; 
••  your  object  is  to  secure  your  own  perfect  happiness,  and 
you  ought  not  to  allow  any  foolish  scruples  to  prevent 
you," 

"  Decidedly  not,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  and  since  yon  have 
•sked  for  cur  advice,  I  will,  if  you  like,  give  you 
mine." 

Alice  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  but  did  not  speak. 

"To-night,"  continued  Tom,  "if  you  will  tell  me 
where  this  young  barrister  resides,  I  will  take  you  to  him. 
I  will  go ;  he  need  not  know  who  I  am,  yet  I  can 
accompany  you  and  introduce  you  to  him-  I  jnould  then 
give  you  both  another  piece  of  advice." 

"And  so  should  I,"  said  Turpin,  with  a  smile.  "I  can 
guess  easily  what  it  is.  Let  your  first  step  be  to  unite 
yourself  in  marriage  to  this  young  barrister — that  is,  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  You  have  passed  your 
eighteenth  year,  and  you  will  succeed  much  better  in  your 
claims  when  you  have  a  husband  to  fight  for  you.  Mr. 
Lucas  will  then  be  completely  powerles-s,  because  no  one 
will  be  able  to  exert  any  control  over  you  except  bun." 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  girl's  head  while  these 
words  were  uttered. 

The  advice  that  was  given,  it  was  plann  to  see,  was 
far  from  disagreeable,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  shrink  from 
giving  it  her  cordial  approbation. 

"Let  me,  too,  join  in  with  that  advice,"  said  Vaud. 
*'It  is  of  all  things  the  best  that  you  can  do  ;  and  unless 
I  am  much  deceived,  he  will  not  feel  displeased  that  you 
should  seek  him  out.  I  can  understand  the  nature  of 
your  feelings,"  she  added  ;  "but  do  not  allow  those  feel- 
ings to  mar  your  future  happiness." 

"  You  have  saved  me,"  she  said,  raising  her  head, 
"  from  a  fate  that  was  far  worse  than  death,  t  ad  I  have 
confidence  in  your  powers,  and  surrender  myself  to  you. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  advise  me  wrongly  ;  and 
whatever  you  tell  me  is  for  the  best,  that  I  will  do." 

"  Then,  said  Tom  King,  "  we  may  look  upon  it  as 
settled.  In  an  hour  or  a  Uttle  more  we  will  start,  and  1 
will  not  leave  you  agaiu  until  1  know  that  you  are  in 
absolute  safety '" 

This  pomt  having  Deen  decided,  the  highwajrmen  drew 
aside  to  consult  their  own  plan. 

Tom  Davis  kept  continually  fidgeting  about,  for  the  be- 
haviour of  Jack  Marshall  seemed  more  suspicious  and 
dangerous  the  more  be  thought  about  it. 

Yet,  although  he  went  to  the  front  djor  a  hundred 
times  and  looked  carefully  around,  ue  saw  nothing  at  all 
calculated  to  alarm  him. 

"Of  course,"  said  Dick,  "yon  are  wen  aware  that  J 
have  a  particular  mission  to  fulfil  to-night,  and  at  all 
hazards  and  risks  1  will  keep  my  appointment." 

His  companions  nodded. 

"  I  have  the  paper  all  safe  in  my  possession,  and  tJ»e 
Booner  I  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  mysterious  lady 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  for  it  will  be  remonojc  a 
great  temptation  from  me.  Would  you  believe  it,  <x<m- 
rades,  1  can  hardly  resist  unfolding  that  paper  and  makikg 
myself  acquainted  with  its  contents?" 

The  three  other  highwaymen  and  Maud  did  not  say 
how  much  they  wished  he  would  yield  to  the  temptation 


But  they  contrived  to  convey  as  much  by  the  exDrft»-A^'ior, 


son  of  their  countenances. 
But  Dick  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  preeenr*  the  secert, 


Cotild  /on  not  by  any  oceans  consent  to  remain  at  tho 
inn  Wr>-n)gr.t  ?" 

"  It  w  rori possible,"  said  Turpin. 

"  1  hope  not,"  he  added  ;  "and  perhaps  you  will  change 
your  minds  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say." 

'-No,  no,"  said  Dick — "we  cannot  possibly  remaia !" 

"  Well,  then,  1  think  you  will  live  to  regret  your  depar- 
ture. Jack  Marshall  and  his  officers  are,  I  am  convinc-ed, 
on  the  watch.  They  have  had  their  suspicions  aroused, 
and,  I  believe,  have  formed  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  the 
exact  state  of  affairs.  Who  can  say  where  they  are  lurk- 
ing now?" 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Dick;  "but  yet  our  engagements 
cannot  be  broken.  The  risk,  great  or  small,  must  be 
run." 

Tom  sighed  heavily. 

"  This  life  won't  last,"  he  said — "  I  know  it  won't  last  I 
It's  a  great  deal  too  pleasant  and  comfortable  !  Mark  me 
if  my  words  don't  come  true!" 

"  Why  anticipate  evil  ?"  said  Claude  Duval.  "  It  is 
quite  enough  to  meet  it  when  it  comes.  We  will  all  ride 
forth  to  night  The  captain  and  Tom  have  each  their 
separate  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  Jack  and  myself  will 
try  our  hands  ou  the  highway  together." 

"  It's  no  use  reasoning  with  you,  I  am  aware,"  said  Tom 
Davis,  "though  one  would  have  thought  that  by  this  time 
you  would  have  estimated  danger  properly.  At  any  rate," 
he  concluded,  "  you  will  not  think  of  leaving  the  inn  by 
the  ordinary  mode  ?" 

"  No — no.  We  are  willing  enough  to  give  in  to  you 
there,  and  we  will  take  our  departure  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  did  last  night,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
we  shall  get  away  unseen." 

"  Then  I  should  recommend  you  to  return  in  the  same 
manner,"  he  rejoined,  "and  not  to  venture  to  approach 
the  inn  until  you  have  seen  the  signals." 

"And  touching  those  signals,"  said  Dick.  "I  have  been 
thinking  that  they  are  more  likely  to  provoke  suspicion 
than  almost  anything  else ;  instead  of  that,  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  propose." 

"  What  is  it,  captain  ?" 

"Why,  you  know  that  small  window  in  the  roof  of 
the  house  that  looks  over  the  plantation  at  the  back  ?" 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  Well,  then,  just  before  daybreak,  if  all's  well,  let  a 
light  be  burning  at  that  window  ;  if  we  see  it  we  shall  ap- 
proach W;'*hout  fear;  if  it  is  not  there  we  shall  remain 
until  it  is  ^rudent  for  us  to  show  our  faces  again." 


CHAPTER  DCCCIX. 

DICK  TPKPIN  DELIVERS  THE  LETTER  TO  THE  HTSTERIOtra 
LADY,  AND  RECEIVES  A  STRANGE,  ITNLOOKEIVFOB 
REWARD. 

Vert  soon  after  this  Tom  Davis  went  to  the  front  door 
of  the  inn,  and,  having  carefully  looked  round  about, 
b^  retumedL 

"Now,  captain,"  he  said,  "above  all  things,  b*  careful 
how  yot  sroM  jver  to  the  stable." 
•    "  Did  yoa  •«  anyone  lurking  about  ?" 

•*  No,  captain,  all  seems  quiet  and  safe  enough ;  yet  it  m 
best  to  be  carefu>'." 

"  By  all  means.  A  mistake  madb  on  the  right  sida 
nerer  produces  much  mischief.  I  will  go  first,  and  the 
others  can  follow." 

Dick  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  inn,  and,  having  paused  on  the  threshold  a  ruoment, 
ofossed  over  quickly  to  the  stables. 

He  ba>l  the  key  in  his  band,  and  quickly  unlocked  tiie 


lie  was  greeled  immediately  by  a  low,  faiot  nelgta  gf 
recognition. 


ItM 


»t  <*. 


"Ah,  Bess,''  he  oried,  "too  are  then  I  Ooma,  laM  we  I  pared,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  hesitated,  aokMalt 
kave  business  togetner  to-night '"  I  kn*>wing  how  to  act 

A  mstiing  among  the  straw  followed  these  word*,  anffl  ^  fully  expected  that  the  shrill  cry  would  attract  tb« 
thea  xuided  by  his  voice,  Black  Bess  placed  ben^  by )  attention  of  the  other  persons  in  the  honse,  and  he  looked 
her  master's  side.  |  expectantly   towards    the    door,    thinking    to    see    it 

The  saddle  and  bridle  were  ouickly  put  on,  aod  Hien,  (  open 


opening  the  little  door  in  tne  staoie  that  we  ha^e  already 
described,  Dick  led  her  out  ?nto  the  plantation. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practiiable,  he  mounted,  and  thtsn, 
turning  her  head  in  the  direction  he  wished  to  go,  rode 
boldly  and  straightly  to  his  destination. 

The  night  was  dark  and  blusterous — just  such  a  one  as 
a  highwayman  would  like  when  engaged  on  any  particular 
expedition,  and  yet  one  when  few  people  would  care  to  be 
abroad. 


B>it  aU  remained  stlii,  so,  stooping  down,  he  raised  the 
laJy  and  placed  her  in  the  arm-chair  that  was  near. 

Although  she  had  thus  fallen,  she  had  not  lost  her  con- 
Sisiousiieso. 

The  letter  about  which  she  had  been  so  solicitous  was 
clutched  convulsively  in  her  bands. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  almost  pressed  her  oaiht 
through  it. 

It  was  the  sudden  relief  from  a  most  agonisinfi^  state 


With  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  th^*^  Dick  had  noth^g    of  mind — the  abrupt  cessation  of  suspense  and  dread — 
to  say  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint.  i  that  caused  her  this  loss  of  command  over  herself. 


The  very  boldness  and  steadiness  witn  which  M  Wok 
his  way  to  the  house  where  he  had  had  his  previous 
interview  with  the  mysterious  lady  was  most  striking. 

Yet  the  boldness  brought  with  it  a  great  tbmoiint  of 
success. 

No  one  to  have  seen  him  then  would  have  judged  that 
a  price  was  placed  upon  his  head. 

He  was  riding  along  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
ease. 

On  the  way,  howevar,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  those 
last  strange  adventures  of  his,  from  the  details  of  which 
his  attention  had  been  diverted  by  other  exciting  in- 
ridents. 

Greatly  did  he  wonder  what  could  be  the  nature  of  the 
unsealed  letter  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"UTiy  should  that  lady  be  so  anxious  to  recover  it,  and 
why  should  the  possession  of  it  by  Lord  Spindelow  give 
him  so  great  an  amount  of  power  over  her  ? 

These  were  questions  that  were  not  likely  to  be 
answered  by  speculation  only,  so  Dick  was  fain  to  give 
up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

On  his  former  visit  Dick  had  taken  accurate  note  of 
the  place,  and  therefore  he  felt  certain  of  being  able  to 
make  his  way  right  without  fear  or  mistake. 

Indeed,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  a  strange 
place  only  once,  and  then  he  was  always  able  to  remem- 
ber it  afterwards. 

No  sooner  did  he  halt  at  the  gate  in  the  gai'den  wall 
than  it  was  opened  by  Rupert,  who  exclaimed  : 

"  You  are  here  early.     I  didn't  expect  you  yet,  but  was 
on  the  watch  notwithstanding." 
"  Is  the  coast  clear?"  asked  Dick. 
"  Quite  clear.    Make  haste  through  the  gate — yon  have 
nothing  to  apprehend." 

Dick  obeyed  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  when 
the  door  was  closed  behind  him  he  placed  Black  Bess  in  the 
stable  with  his  own  hands. 

Then,  guided  by  Rupert  as  before,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  house  through  the  dark  chamber  in  the  entrance-hall, 
then  up  tne  spacious  staircase  to  tne  door  of  the  room 
where  they  had  hailed  on  the  former  occasion. 

Rupert  knocked  gf'ntly,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  lady  herself. 

Her  countenance  bore  upon  it  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  anxiety,  and  Dick  could  tell  that 
skice  he  had  seen  her  last  she  had  suffered  greatly  from 
suspense. 

■'  Come  in,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "  come  in — 
be  quick.     Rupert,"  she  added,  "  you  may  go." 

Rupert  turned  on  his  he'sl  and  descended  the  staircase, 
and  the  lady,  in  her  eagerness,  clutched  hold  of  Turpin  by 
the  coat-sleeve  and  drew  him  into  the  room. 


"  Water,"  she  said,  faintly — give  me  some  water !  I 
shall  be  better  then  1" 

She  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  a  sideboard, 
upon  which  Dick  saw  a  variety  of  decanters,  mingled  with 
glasses  and  silver  plate. 

He  hastened  forward  to  comply  with  this  request. 
A  large  water-bottle  caught  his  eyes,  and,  pouring  some 
of  its  contents  into  a  goblet,  he  hastened  again  to  the 
lady's  side. 
She  drank  the  water  eagerly,  and  then  said : 
"  If  you  only  knew  —if  you  could  only  imagine  what 
relief  the  possession  of  this  letter  is  to  me — how  totally 
it  changes  all    my  prospects   and    position,  vou   would 
not  wonder  at  the  violence  of  the  emotion  I  have  dis- 
played." 
Dick  was  silent. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  half  in  hesitation,  "you  have 
kept  your  oath — you  have  not  sought  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  it  ?" 

"I  have  not,"  answered  Dick,  gravely.  "It  is  there 
just  as  I  received  it." 

"  I  believe  you — I  believe  you,  for  there's  truth  in  the 
expression  of  your  face  and  the  tones  of  your  voice. 
Now,  then,  name  your  own  reward  for  performing  this 
service.  Fear  not  to  ask  a  large  aniount !  You  could  not 
over-value  ^  extent  of  your  service  " 

"  I    shall     make    no    demand    whatever,"    was    Dick 
Turpin's  quiet  answer.    "  I   have  performed  my  promise 
to  the  letter,  but  as  for  your  gold,  I  want  it  not." 
The  lady  looked  at  him  in  unfeigned  surprise. 
"  Are  you,  then,  so  wedded  to  your  dangerous   mode  of 
life  that  you  do  not  wish   to  quit  it?     Reflect.     I  wiU 
willingly  give  you  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  you  to  leave 
England,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  elgewhere." 
Dick  shook  his  head. 

''  I  cannot  enter  into  any  arguments  with  you  on  the 
subject,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  heard  my  determination, 
and  now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  farewell." 

"  Y our  behaviour  astonishes  me  beyond  all  measure," 
munnured  the  lady — "  i.  is  incomprehensJOle !" 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Dick.  "But  the  only  favour  I 
shall  ask  of  you  is  permission  to  begone." 

"  But  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  not  leave  me 
without  receiving  some  substantial  proof  of  my  gratitude. 
You  tell  me  that  gold  is  not  what  you  want;  then 
lietCB." 

Dick  bowed.  ^ 

"  AU  these  eventsi, "  slie  began,   "  must  seem  ia.  the 

highest  degiee  extraordinary  and   inexplicable   to   you. 

What    you   have   learned,    however,    is    but    one    small 

portion  of    a  tremendous  secret,  that,  if  known,  would 

I  crsd^iss    greater     consequences    than    ever    you    could 


consequences    than    ever    you 
"No  more  of  this  frightful  suspense," she  said,  claspmg  I  liaagine.     But  enough — I  cannot  tell  you  what  could  be 
her  hands  over  her  bosom — "it  has  almost  killed  me.     In    performed  by  the  bare  production   of   the  letter  that  you 


a  word,  tell  me  whether  you  have  succeeded  ?" 

"  If  I  had  not,'  said  Dick,  quietly,  "  I  should  not  be 
Hole."  , 

"  Then  you  have  the  letter  ?"  she  ejaculate*  with  a  naif 
shriek. 

Dick  replied  by  drawing  the  document  from  bis 
pocket. 

No  sooner  did  she  catch  sight  of  it  than,  springmii  tor- 
ward,  she  snatched  it  from  his  grasp. 

Then,  with  a  shrill  shriek,  that  was  strangely  mragled 
with  hysterical  laughter,  she  fell  down  at  full  length  apoa 
ttie  carpet. 


have  given  me  so  readily.  Yet,"  she  added,  "  the  time 
may  come  when  all  this  that  seems  so  strange  now  will  be 
rendered  perfectly  cieai — »uen,  if  this  adventure  shall 
have  slipped  your  memory,  it  shall  be  suddenly  recalled 
with  great  force;  but,  at  any  rate,  under  all  circum- 
stance? I  will  be  your  friend  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of 
wy  aoility.  I  have  more  power  even  now  than  you  may 
imagine —  a  power  greater  than  is  possessed  by——" 

She  checked  herself  abruptly,  and  by  the  confusion  she 
exhibited,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  beeu  t>etrayed  into 
^ing  too  far  in  her  remarks. 

<*  Here,"  she  said,  "  take  this ;  it  ia  a  small  looket,  an4 


Thia  vas   ■oaaeibing  for  wlurh  D^  was  not   pr»- 1 1  ahafl  alwavs  knov  it  acain— k«*»  >^  oreserve  it  aoa» 
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whf.TP  ;  on  no  account  part  with  it.  When  you  are  some 
lime  in  the  extremity  of  danger — when  yon  are  in  fear  of 
your  very  life — then  take  that  locket,  and  press  UDon  the 
spring  ;  it  will  open,  and  then  you  will  know  what  to  do 
—your  life  will  be  saved,  your  liberty  restored.  Take  it 
— tiike  it ;  you  are  welcome  to  it,  and  I  trust  the  time  may 
aeme  when  you  mayprove  its  powers." 

Despite  a  certain  amount  of  unwillingness  that  Dick 
displayed,  she  pressed  the  trinket  into  his  hand,  and  closed 
his  fingers  over  it. 


CHAPTER  DCOCX. 

RUPERT  PLATS  A  TREACHEROUS  PART,    AND   DICK  TURPDf 
DISCOVERS  IN  THE  MYSTERIOUS    LADT   A    REAL  FRIEND. 

Perceivctq  how  much  in  earnest  the  mysterious    lady 
was,  and  how  anxious  she  appeared  that  he  should  accept 
Irom  her  some  token  in  recoeiiition  of  the  Rreat  service  he 
iro.168.— BtACK  Bkss. 


had  performed,  he  resolved  to  change  his  behaviour,  and 
to  receive  the  gift  without  any  show  of  churlishness. 

"  1  take  this  willingly,"  he  said;  "and  if  it  has  such 
virtues  as  you  state,  it  will  indeed  be  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  thing  that  you  can  possibly  bestow." 

"  Keep  it,  then — keep  it ;  you  will  find  that  I  have  not 
exaggerated  its  power  in  the  least.  Keep  it  in  some  plac^ 
of  security,  yet  always  about  your  person.  On  no  accoun' 
part  with  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  when  you  find  your- 
self in  a  position  of  the  moat  iip*ninent  danger,  draw  it 
forth,  and  you  ^ri  11  be  saved." 

Dick  was  not  a  little  curious  to  Enow  what  it  wm  that 
this  locket  contained,  and  it  required  a  cousiderable 
amount  of  credulity  in  order  to  believe  that  what  ^e 
lady  said  was  true. 

Yet  her  earnestness  of  manner  almost  enforced 
credence,  and  so  again  expressing  his  thanh-a,  he  plarsd 
it  safely  in  an  inner  pocket. 
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''>?«^i"  eha  flfiWi  "U  yo'.i  Rfs  Bfixtoufl  to  i»&va  »io  «ou 

ftjiu  4«JU  fti  Ubtfj'ty  U>  do  ao,    FU'it  oj  fill,  UowovWi  I 
vfuufj  pfftis  you  10  pa>'t»ko  ol  »  glaas  of  wiao." 

"  0u6  gi*ii3  bs  it  tiisji,"  sjild  Turpia,  "  for  I  dca't  wisb 
to  linger,  and  I  Lave  a  particular  appointment." 

The  lady  poured  out  the  wino  herself,  and  then  going 
tc  the  bell,  rang  it  sharply. 

In  obedience  to  the  eummoas,  Itupert  appear'^''  upon 
the  threshold. 

Dick  glanced  at  him  carelessly. 

But  yet  in  an  instant  his  uttfcatioa  was  awakened. 

His  keen  eyes  detected  something  strange  in  Eupcrt's 
manner. 

Ho  seemed  flurried  and  out  of  breath,  and  as  ir  maldng 
Jflorts  to  regain  his  ordii^aiy  composure. 

To  conceal  these  manifestations  of  agitation,  probably, 
ie  bowed  low  three  or  four  times,  and  stood  in  a  semi- 
circular altitude,  waiting  for  the  commands  of  his 
mistress. 

But  it  wap  Dick  who  spoke  : 

"  Show  me  out,  Rupert;  I  am  anxioTia  to  leave  with  all 
speed." 

"Very  good!  Oh,  certainly  1"  he  answered.  "This 
way,  if  you  please." 

"Once  more  farewell,"  said  the  lady,  gazing  after 
Turpiuwith  looks  expressive  of  gratitude — "once  mors 
farewell !  I  wish  that  vou  had  suffei-ed  me  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  done  after  my  own  inclina- 
tion." 

Dick  merely  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and,  murmur- 
ing the  word  "Farewell,"  he  followed  Rupert  from  the 
room. 

Dick's  suspicions  were  aroused,  although  they  had  but 
slight  foundation. 

He  apprehended  danger  from  some  source,  yet  what  ho 
<?X)uld  not  tell. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  however,  upon 
finding  himself  free  from  the  mansion  in  which  he  had 
had  such  strange  adventures. 

"  Then  you  have  performed  this  important  servico  ?'" 
said  Rupert. 

"  Unquestionably  I  have,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"And  been  rewarded?" 

"  Yes,  too." 

"  I  expected  as  much ;  the  affair  is  more  important 
than  periiaps  yoa  imagine." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  it  P" 
■    "  Only  partially — only  partially." 

"  Does  your  mistress  take  you  into  her  confidence  ?" 

"Sometimes,  and  at  others  I  find  out  what  I  can." 

'  Indeed !"  said  Dick.    "  You  are  very  candid,  and " 

Just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
Turpin  found  his  arm  clutched  tightly  by  Rupert,  as 
though  he  was  astonished  at  the  sound. 

The  whistle  was  quickly  followed  by  many  footsteps, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Dick  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  police  ofTieers. 

Fe  did  not  wait  for  them  to  mivke  any  aggressive 
demonstration,  or  for  them  to  call  upon  him  to  sur- 
ren^ler. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  truth  flashed  in  upon  his  mind. 

Rupert,  finding  that  Turpin  had  performed  the  sprvice 
his  mistress  required  of  him,  had  called  together  the 
police  oliicera,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  the  fact  as 
far  as  he  could. 

It  would  be  easy  for  them  to  say  that' he  had  no  con- 
trol over  what  was  taking  place — that  the  capture  -had 
been  made  without  his  knowledge. 

He  would  then  not  only  be  well  paid  by  his  mistress, 
and  have  been  bribed  by  tLj  highwayman  as  well,  but 
would  also  receive  his  share  of  the  large  reward. 

The  manner  in  whii^h  hf  cluug  to  Turpiu's  arm  con- 
clusively showed  this. 

But  Dick  shook  him  off. 

All  this  took  place  in  one  single  instant. 

The  whistle  was  blown,  the  officers  appeared,  »nd  then 
Dick,  suddenly  putting  forth  the  whole  of  his  strength. 
Seized  hold  of  Rupert  and  swung  him  fairly  round  and 
then  let  go. 

He  came  with  great  violence  against  the  forms  of 
several  police  ofQcers,  some  of  whom  fell,  while  others 
wmld  hoi  \ielp  staggering  back  a  pace. 

Jiuperl  /ell  stunned  and  breathless  to  the  ground. 

Then  Dick  wosdered  what  he  should  do. 


He  osld  set  step  ta  tfefsk, 

'i'lis  rt»omc«rit  Uo  look  for  fi-2»ot!oa  biight  6o*t  b{»  ii(* 

Ho  hsd  notlood,  however,  that  tba  oftlcera  had  oom^ 
from  the  dii-o-"*tiCu  of  the  stab'os,  und  therefore,  withoui 
any  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  he  concluded  that  they 
had  already  taken  prisoner  his  mare.  Black  Boss. 

To  run  in  that  direction  would  only  bo  to  court  fresh 
danger.  --< 

The  gate  leading  from  the  yard  was  nrobably  we3 
secured. 

There  was  then  only  one  way  that  he  co\ild  tnrn,  and 
k^pwing  this,  he  started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to- 
(vai"ls  tiie  mansion  he  had  jtwt  left. 

Several  pistols  Wrre  fired  at  his  retreating  form,  but 
all  apparently  without  effect. 

With  a  rapidity  of  motion  that  was  wonderful,  he 
passed  through  the  door,  closed  it  behind  him,  and  then 
secured  it  by  shooUng  a  couplo  of  bolts  into  their  socketa 
and  turning  the  key  in  the  lock. 

How  to  act  further  was  the  nest  consideration. 

He  knew  the  way  to  the  front  door,  and  might  manago 
to  pass  through  it  and  gain  the  street  unknown  to  the 
officers. 

r.ut  there  was  a  great  risk  about  this,  for  some,  in 
anticipation  of  his  resistance,  might  be  watching  for  him 
in  the  street  outside. 

Dicks  resolve  was  quickly  taken. 

It  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  lady, 
who  was  so  anxious  a  short  time  since  to  display  her 
gratitude. 

Up  the  spacious  staircase,  then,  he  bounded,  taking 
several  steps  at  each  stride. 

Then  hastening  forward,  he  bui-st  without  any  cere- 
mony whatever  into  the  room  where  she  was  sit- 
ting. 

Noting  his  hurried  manner  and  his  pale  face,  sho 
started  to  her  feet,  and  asked  eagerly  what  was 
amiss. 

'•  Rupert,"  he  ejaculated,  almost  breathlessly — "  the 
villain  has  betrayed  me  to  the  police  officers.  Did  you 
not  hear  their  shots  ?" 

"  Betrayed  you  ?     Impossible !" 

"  It  is  true.  Tbe  officers  will  appear  in  another  moment 
to  search  for  me.  I  have  flown  back  to  you  in  order 
that  you  may  pi-ove  your  gr.atitade.  Conceal  me  some- 
where— in  some  place  where  you  can  feel  certain  they  will 
not  find  me." 

■  The  lady  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  recovering 
her  self-possession,  she  said  : 

"  I  will  conceal  you,  and  effectually,  too." 

"  Be  quick  then,  lady,"  said  Dick,  •'  for,  hark  I  you  can 
hear  them  now  hanimeiing  at  the  door  below." 

"  I  can — I  can.     FoUov/  me  with  all  speed." 

The  lady  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and 
p.assed  from  that  into  another. 

This  was  a  small,  plainly-furnished  room,  containing 
for  the  most  part  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

On  one  side  of  this  little  room  there  was  what  appeared 
tc  be  a  very  strong  iron  door. 

Its  size  was  rather  less  than  ordinary. 

It  was  high  enough  to  allow  a  person  of  average  height 
to  pass  through  it  not  stooping. 

But  it  was  disproportionately  narrow. 

The  only  fastening  visible  consisted  oi  a  largo  brass 
knob. 

Towards  this  door  the  lady  walked  with  a  resolute 
step,  Dick  Turpin  following  closely  behind  her. 

J'rom  a  richly  ornamented  purse  she  caiTied  sho  drew 
forth  a  key. 

Then  touching  a  spring  upon  a  portion  of  the  door,  a 
small  piece  of  iron  slipped  aside,  disclosing  a  key- 
hole. 

One  turn  in  the  lock  was  sufficient  to  unfasten  ths 
door.  ;'    , 

"  Take  hold  of  that  Kiob,"  she  said,  "  „„j  pnil  it 
towards  you.  The  door  is  heavy,  aud  rathe?  heyond  my 
strength." 

Dtok  obeyed,  marvelling  greatly  why  such  a  place  as 
this  sliould  be  constructed,  and  whether  it  would  afford 
him  an  c-iFectiial  hiding-place  from  his  pursuers. 

His  speculations  were  cut  short  by  the  lady,  who 
said: 

"  No  doubt  you  are  wondering  At  what  yoo  eeo.    Tu 
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■etyour  mind  at  rest,  I  will  tell  you  that  this  is  what  we 
call  the  strong  room.  It  contains  all  the  most  valuable 
things  I  possess — deeds,  plate,  jewels,  and  such-like.  I 
trust  to  you  not  to  remove  any  of  thorn,  and  1  will  answer 
with  my  life  that  you  are  safe." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  mo,"  said  Dick.  "I  would  on 
no  account  ueprivo  you  of  anything." 

"  Be  quick,  then,  and  close  the  docr»  I  can  hear  rne 
officers  have  gained  admittance." 

Dick  stepped  into  the  strong  rocn,  £3  it  wa^s  caHod, 
though  it  was  nothing  more  th.a.a  a  recess  in  the  vy-all, 
having  no  window  to  light  it. 

lie  pulled  T*^  ^^TST  hehind  him,  wud  the  lady  j^rcs^ecl  h 
close. 

There  was  c  sharp  clicking  sound,  and  then  Dick,  to 
ell  intents  and  purposes,  was  a  prisoner — a  prisoner  iu  a 
very  close,  confined,  and  disagreeable  place,  one  from 
which  he  could  not  possibly  escape. 

lie  breathed  with  difficulty,  for  there  seemed  to  ^i  Lu-t 
little  air  within  the  place. 

lie  leaned  up  against  the  door,  feeling  more  iiaeasy  and 
tpprehensive  every  moment. 

CHAPTER  DCCCXl. 

niE    MT3TEIUOU3    LADY    FINDS     DICK   TUKPr"  AIT   USCOil- 
FORTABLE  BUT  EFFKCTUAL  HIDING-PLACE. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  not  occurred  to  Dick  Turpin  to 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  mysterious  lady. 

One  reason  was  perhaps  that  he  had  had  no  opportu- 
nity for  thought. 

Now  that  ho  was  still,  his  thoughts  were  beginning  to 
grow  active. 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  uucomiortable  he 
felt. 

Indeed,  he  felt  half  inclined  to  make  some  desperate 
effort  to  free  himself  from  his  hiding-placo. 

Was  it  not  likely  in  the  extreme,  he  asked  himself,  that 
this  lady  should  be  acquainted  with  all  Eupert'e  inten- 
tions ? 

lie  might  oven  have  acted  by  her  orders. 

This  was  supposing  a  great  amount  of  ingratitude  to 
exist. 

But  Dick  knew  that  people  readily  forgot  obligations 
that  were  conferred  upon  them. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  he  had  taken  the  worst  step  he 
possibly  could. 

He  had,  in  fact,  simply  allowed  hiraself  to  be  confined 
in  a  pKKie  from  which  he  could  not  liberate  himself,  while 
the  [jtily  who  had  made  him  secure  would  have  no  moio 
to   do   but  to  summon  the  police  officers  and  teU  them 
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If  he  was  right  in  these  suspicions,  Dick  determined 
that  he  would  sell  his  life  dearly. 

If  the  officers  thought  to  make  an  easy  prey  when  the 
dvior  was  opened,  they  would  be  much  mistaken. 

n»  would  rush  out  and  fight  them  all,  and  die  rather 
thaa  yield. 

He  listened,  however,  and  all  was  very  still. 

Time  enough  had  elapsed  to  have  enabled  the  lady, 
if  she  had  been  so  inclined,  to  bring  the  officers  to  that 
spot. 

To  all  appearances  she  had  not  done  so. 

Dick  pressed  his  ear  close  against,  the  door,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  out  if  he  could  hear  wiwt  was  going  on 
upon  the  other  side  of  it. 

In  this  he  failed,  for  not  even  a  m-urmur  reached  Lis 
ears. 

Ecspiraticn  contiiiued  to  grow  more  and  more  d;  ill- 
cult. 

The  fact  had  been  overlooked  that  theio  was  no  moans 
oy  which  air  could  gain  admittan-e  to  that  room  after  the 
door  was  closed;  and  unless  it  was  quick£7  o:/enetl  agtiiu, 
the  highwayman  would  surely  die  of  suffoication- 

Leaving  Dick  for  a  few  moments  in  this  most  itaoo^a- 
fortable  situation,  i"*»  "viil  revert  to  the  proceedmga  of  the 
police  oflBcer.s. 

Turpin  wronged  tha  rady  when  he  thought  that  she 
had  acted  treacherously  towards  him. 

The  beirayal  was  on  Rupert's  part  alone. 

Of  course  he  was  well  aware  of  the  highwayman's 
Identity,  and  he  was  also  fully  cognizant  of  the  large 
reward  that  was  offered  for  his  apprelutudon. 

He  bft-l  asceilaiucd    what  night  the  service   he  had 


undertaken  for  his  mistress  would  be  performed,  and,  as 
usual,  he  would  ride  away. 

What  a  fine  opportunity  was  this  to  communicate  with 
the  police  officei-s,  and  have  him  captured  just  as  he  w&s 
about  leaving  the  promises. 

Rupert  thought  it  could  be  so  managed  that  no  ona 
would  be  aware  ho  had  had  a  hand  in  it. 

He  resolved  upon  trying  this  experiment,  and  therefora 
called  in  the  aid  of  those  police  officers  who  had  come 
upon  the  previous  occasion. 

He  secreted  them  near  the  door  leaving  .iito  the 
stables,  and  told  them  to  watch  there  until  h.a  returned 
holding  some  one  by  the  arm,  adding  that  that  some  ona 
would  be  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman. 

THe  officers  gladly  enough  consented  to  wait,  and 
remained  iu  a  state  of  the  greatest  suspense  and  excite- 
ment for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

Then,  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  Di<!k  Turpin 
came  forward. 

Luckily,  his  suspicions  had  been  roused  ,■  otherwise  h« 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey. 

Rupert  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Dick  Turpin 
that  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  never  moving  hand  or 
foot. 

The  other  officers,  cariug  nothing  for  him,  finding  that 
their  shots  were  ineffectual,  commenced  an  immediate 
pursuit. 

But  the  door  yras  closed  and  fastened,  and  too  strong 
to  bo  beaten  down  easily. 

The  manner  they  hammered  away  upon  it^  however, 
was  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  the 
domestics,  and  consequently  in  n,  short  time  several 
hurried  to  the  door  iu  a  body,  wondering  wnat  could  bo 
the  matter. 

"  Be  quick,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  take  possession  of 
all  the  means  of  exit  from  the  house  while  wo  search  it 
over !  You  needn't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  front, 
bccanse,  as  yoa  know,  that  is  well  watched." 

"And  the  stable,"  said  one — "had  not  that  bettor  bo 
watched  also .'" 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  On  no  account  let  him  gain  pos- 
session of  his  mare." 

The  officers  separated  tliemselvea  rapidly  according  to 
the  directions  of  their  superior,  and  the  remainder,  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  compact  body,  commenced  a  rigid 
search  of  the  building. 

They  began  at  tho  bottom,  and,  having  searched  it 
thoroughly  without  success,  ascended  the  stairca.se. 

At  the  top  they  saw  the  mistress  of  tho  mansion,  who 
regarded  them  with  well-assumed  surprise. 

"  What  docs  all  this  mean  ?"  she  inquired,  angrily. 
"Why  are  you  here?  Explain  this  violence  and  dis- 
turbance!" 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady,"  said  the  senior  officer,  who 
somehow  seemed  compelled  to  be  respectful,  "  but  Dick 
Turpin,  the  highwayman,  has  taken  refuj.To  in  this  house, 
and  wo  must  search  it  until  we  find  him!" 

"Dick  Turpiu?  Ridiculous  1  You  have  made  some 
absurd  mistake!" 

The  otJJcer  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no,  ma-am — nothing  of  the  kind  !  There's  not 
no  mistake  about  it!  I  saw  him  with  my  very  own 
eyes !'' 

The  lady  smiled  incredulously. 

"I  see  you  are  officers  of  police,"  she  said,  "and  I 
know  that  I  dare  not  refuse  you  permission  to  search 
all  over  this  house,  so  you  can  begin  at  once;  and  the 
sooner  your  task  is  completed  tho  better.  I  can  assuro 
you  it  will  be  without  result." 

'•Oh,  he's  hiding  soiuowhere,"  sairt  the  officer,  "and  he 
could  easily  do  tLiat  without  your  knowledge  at  alL" 

"Well,  it  may  be  «o;  and  if  you  will  follow  ma  I  will 
take  yo-j  Into  all  tho  rooms  in  succession,  and  you  can 
satisfy  yourselves  that  he  is  not  iu  any  of  them." 

This'was  consented  to,  and  tho  lady  led  them  into  the 
apartment  from  which  she  had  just  emerged 

This  was  ransacked  with  great  rapidity,  but  of  c.iu'se 
without  any  result. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  next  and  the  next. 

The  officers  were  beginning  to  grow  doubtful  and  dis- 
couraged. 

"  He  must  be  in  the  house  somewhere,"  saiu  the  one  in 
command,  speaking  as  much  with  the  view  of  reassur- 
ing hiaiself  as  his  men.     "  I  saw  him  enter  myself ;  »ad 
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if  he  had  left  by  the  front  wo  should  have  heard  of  it  im- 
Eiediately,  so  here  he  must  be,  that's  clear." 

At  this  moment  they  passed  iuto  i'ae  small  room  we 
have  already  described. 

A  glance  was  euScient  to  en;*ole  thorn  to  come  to 
the  conclusicii  that  the  highwayman  was  :.  ■;  hiding 
there. 

The  cnief  officer  walked  up  to  liia  Irca  door.  &>id 
knocked  upon  it  with  his  knuckles. 

"  What's  that .'"  he  said—"  whp.t's  Diat  ?" 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  you,"  was  the 
lady's  response,  "  though  I  prefer  such  things  should  be 
kept  a  secret.  Surely  you  do  not  imagine  tbo  man  jju 
tipcak  of  is  hidden  there.  It  is  the  strcnj?  iT-om,  where 
all  the  deeds  relating  to  my  family  are  kept,  and  also 
ft'here  the  plate  and  jewels  are  stowed  away.  It  is  always 
lept  securely  locked  as  you  see  now,  and,  for  protection's 
sake,  the  key  is  deposited  in  an  iron  safe  at  the 
banker's." 

The  officer  ran  his  fingers  rap'dly  over  the  door,  and 
endeavoured  to  shake  it. 

In  vain,  towover,  for  it  fitted  closely  into  its  set- 
ting. 

"  It  is  a  strong  do-jr,"  he  said — "  a  very  strong  door ; 
and  yet,  if  you  had  possessed  the  key,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred looking  inside  it.  However,  as  you  have  not,  ws 
must  do  without." 

The  officers  certainly  never  for  one  moment  thoug'at 
it  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  Dick  Turp'ji  had 
concealed  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that — in  tact,  the  feat 
was  to  aU  appearance  impossible. 

The  search  was  then  continued  with  great  vigour. 

Iligher  and  higher  the  officers  went  until  the  top  of 
the  house  was  reached,  and  yet  no  signs  of  the  hi^ll^ way- 
man  could  they  see. 

They  even  went  out  upon  the  roofs. 

But  here  all  was  calm  and  quiet,  and  the  men  who  were 
stationed  outside  declared  that  they  had  kept  a  careful 
watch,  and  that  no  one  had  left  the  premises  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  chief  officer  was  puzzied. 

How  to  act  in  such  a  case  as  this  he  knew  not,  foi  he 
was  not  able  to  find  even  the  slightest  trace  that  the  hio.  i- 
wayman  had  ever  entered  the  building  at  alL 

Nevertheless,  ho  resolved  to  make  a  good  search,  and  to 
leave  no  corner  unexamined. 

For  this  purpose  ho  began  hi  the  attics,  and  searched 
them  again,  and  continued  to  search  until  he  reached  the 
landing  on  the  first  fl.oor  again. 

"Well,"  he  cried,  "this  passes  my  comprehension.  1 
have  heard  before  a  strange  tale  told  of  how  a  party  of 
people  saw  a  friend  of  theirs  enter  a  house  by  the  front 
door,  but  ho  never  came  out  again,  and  the  closest  seai-ch 
even  failed  to  discover  where  he  had  gone." 

"  Then,"  said  the  lady,  "  they  must  have  been  deceived, 
like  yourself.  I  felt  quite  certain  you  were  making  a 
mistake  when  you  said  you  had  seen  Dick  Turpiu  enter 
hero.     Surely  he  would  never  have  such  audacity?" 

"Oh,  but  he  would,"  said  the  chief  officer — "he  would. 
He's  hiding  himself  somewhere,  though  where  it  can  be 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  think.  However,  I  sha'n't  bo  put  otf 
easily,  as  he  will  find  !" 

Muttering  these  and  other  indistinct  threats,  the  officer 
finished  his  Bscond  search  of  the  mansion,  of  course  wi^^h- 
out  achieving  any  better  result  than  at  first. 

Going  to  the  front  door,  he  opened  it,  and  found  ii.,..»>n 
its  threshold  two  of  his  men. 

"  You  are  sure  he  has  not  gone  this  way  ?" 

"  Quito  sura." 

"  And  you  have  heard  no  noise  ?"' 

"  None." 

"  Well,  tiien,  keep  a  closer  look-out  than  evpi.  He 
must  be  veiy  close  at  hand,  I  feel  convinced,  so  we  will 
go  to  the  back  and  watch  ttisre." 

With  these  words  the  cflii'cr  closed  ihi  front  door 
again,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  stables,  cursing  and 
toamiug  over  the  failure  he  had  met  with  when  he  con- 
iidercd  success  to  be  quite  certain. 

Eupert  was  still  lying  on  the  ground 

His  head  had  been  severely  injured  L-;/  h's  fall,  uud 
although  not  unconscit^nis,  ho  was  yet  unable  ^tber  to 
speak  or  U>  rise. 


CHAPTER  DOOOXII. 

DICK  TURPIN  IS  RELEASED  FROM  THE  STROSO  ROOM  J08I 
IN  TIAZE,  AND  BLACK  BESS  SUCCEEDS  IN  GETTINO  THH 
BETTER   OF  THE   POLICE  OFFICERS. 

No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  lady  made  quite  certain 
that  Iho  whole  of  the  ofiicers  had  left  the  mansion  than 
she  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  strong  room  in  which 
she  had  hid  the  highwayman. 

All  at  once  she  had  remembered  that  it  was  so  oon» 
structed  that  no  air  could  enter  it,  and  she  was  justly 
afraid  that  he  ^vould  die  of  suffocation  if  allowed  to  re- 
main there  for  any  length  of  time. 

With  trembling  fingers,  then  —  having  first  of  all 
secured  the  door  of  communication — slio  pressed  upon 
the  spring  and  thrust  the  key  into  the  iron  door 

It  turnfed  with  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  its  ^Tards, 
taking,  in  fact,  nearly  all  her  strength. 

Then,  seizing  hold  of  the  brass  knob,  she  pulled  it 
towards  her. 

But  in  this  respect  she  had  no  occasion  to  put  forth  her 
strength. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  pushed  open  with  great  swift- 
ness, and,  with  a  rushing  sound,  the  body  of  Dick  Turpin 
fell  forward  with  great  violence  on  the  lioor. 

A  shriek  of  alarm  issued  from  her  lips. 

Her  worst  forebodings,  she  feared,  were  fully  realised. 

And  yet  it  seemed  strange  that  after  such  a  short  time 
he  should  have  perished. 

A  second  thought  told  her  that  he  was  more  likely  in  a 
fainting  fit,  owing  to  the  want  of  air,  and  that,  if  left  to 
himself,  he  would  rapidly  recover. 

In  this  she  found  herself  perfectly  right. 

Dick  Turpin  made  several  gasping  efforts  to  breathe, 
then  struggled  as  if  with  some  antagonist,  and  finally 
ppened  his  eyes. 

His  brain  at  first  was  in  a  perfect  whirl,  and  he  could 
not  recolle:;t  what  had  happened,  nor  comprehend  where 
he  was. 

But,  with  a  rush,  remembrance  came  back  to  him,  fcnd 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  around  him  anxiously. 

"i'ear  nothing,"  said  the  lady,  in  tones  of  great  relfef, 
"  all  is  well  now — quite  well ;  1  was  afraid  I  had  left  yoa 
there  too  long." 

"I  must  have  fainted,"  said  Dick,  "and  yet  I  knew  it 
not ;  my  senses  must  have  left  me  slowly  and  gradually. 
But  the  officers,   whore  are  they  ?" 

"  They  have  searched  the  house  thoroughly  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top — from  top  to  bottom.  They  are,  of 
course,  much  mystified  by  your  extraordinary  disappear- 
ance, as  they  saw  you  enter  with  their  own  eyes ;  how- 
ever, they  have  now  all  left." 

"  I3ut  not  for  good,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  1  fear  not — in  fact,  I  may  say  I  know  for  certain  the.t 
a  great  number  are  watching  in  the  yai'd,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  street  outside." 

Turpin  looked  anxious  and  undecided. 

"How,  then,  am  I  to  act?"  he  said,  thoughtlully. 

"  Nay,  that  I  leave  for  you  to  decide.  But  hush !  what 
disturbance  is  that  ? — what  has  happened  ?" 

A  tremendous  uproar  could  now  be  heard  in  the  yard 
below,  and,  as  if  animated  by  one  impulse,  Dick  and  the 
lady  hastened  to  the  window  that  commanded  a  view  of 
it. 

"Keep  back,"  she  cried — "keep  back — you  maybe 
seen  !  Ah,  look  there — what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  that  ?" 

The  lady  was  considerably  puzzled  at  what  she 
saw. 

But  we  may  as  well  mako  the  reader  at  once  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  facts  of  the  case. 

Tne  officers,  having  regained  the  back  yard,  held  a  oon- 
sukation  as  to  what  they  should  do. 

The  prevalent  opinion  among  them  was  that  the  high- 
wayman was  concealed  somewhere  in  the  house  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  inmates,  they  thought,  but  yet  in 
some  place  where  he  could  set  detection  at  defiance. 

In  this  case  it  was  clear  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
remain  patiently  on  the  watch. 

Some  time  or  other  he  must  come  forth,  and  as  soon  aa 
he  appeared  they  would  be  able  to  pounce  upon  him  and 
capture  him. 

After  much  disputing,  this  was  the  plan  of  proceedings 
agreed  to. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BOAIX 
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"  But,"  said  one,  "  Black  Bess  is  in  the  stable  here :  had 
W8  not  better  make  sure  of  her  while  we  have  the 
chance  ?" 

"  How  make  snrfl  of  her  ?" 

"  Why,  seize  her,  and  take  her  away  to  some  place 
where  we  know  Dick  Turpi  n  could  not  possibly  find  her. 
Without  Black  Bess  he  wouM  bo  nothing,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  make  him  our  prisoner  with  all  the  ease  in  the 
world." 

"  I  like  the  idea  very  much,"  said  the  chief  onu.-er, 
"for  lio  might  be  able,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  regain 
possession  of  her,  in  which  case  he  would  doubtless  givt- 
us  a  great  deal  of  iroalle.  But  I  have  heard  some 
curious  tales  about  this  Black  Bess.  I  for  one  shuuld  not 
care  about  handling  her." 

"  PooU>~'pooh  1"  said  the  one  who  had  spoken.  "  rhave 
heard  (lo  talcs  you  mention,  and  don't  care  that  about 
'em  !'' 

Ho  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously  aa  he  spoke 

"I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  horses,"  he  Ba;d — 'I 
rather  believe  I  know  what  a  horse  can  do,  and  what  he 
can't,  and  if  I  don't  lead  this  Black  Bess  out  of  the  stable 
as  quietly  as  a  lamb,  why,  call  mo  a  Dutchman  !" 

"I  should  not  wonder,"  said  another  officer,  addressing 
/ho  one  in  command.  "Lark ins  is  just  the  chap  for  a 
horse — he's  a  regular  tamer !" 

"Well,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  her,  all  well  and  good," 
said  the  chief ;  "  you  have  my  full  permission  to  make  the 
attempt." 

"Very  good,"  was  the  reply,  "that's  all  that  I 
require." 

\Vhh  these  words  on  his  lips,  the  police  officer  entereJ 
the  stable. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  there,  and  by  its  aid  he  could 
BOO  several  horses  standing  in  the  stalls. 

Among  them,  however,  there  was  only  cae  that  was 
Uack,  and  her  jetty,  glossy  coat  proclaimed  at  once  that 
it  was  the  highwayman's  steed. 

"There  she  is,"  cried  Larkins,  delightedly,  "  and  she's 
a  regular  beauty,  she  is,  and  no  mistake  !  Woa,  nov/ ! 
Gently — gently  1" 

His  comrades  watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

Speaking  soothingly  all  the  time,  this  police  officer 
maniged  to  walk  by  the  side  of  Black  Bess  up  to  the 
manger. 

Then,  placing  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  he  patted  and 
stroked  it  for  some  time. 

Black  Bess  stood  perfectly  quiet,  and  apparently  by  no 
means  displeased  with  these  cai'esses. 

By  degrees,  the  officer  moved  his  right  hand,  until  he 
tad  hold  of  her  forelock,  while  he  still  continued  holding 
bor  with  the  other. 

At  last  he  determined  to  make  the  effort  to  lead  her 
fjrlh,  for  she  was  quietci  tjian  he  Ijad  ever  imagined. 

This  partial  success  that  he  had  met  with  rendered  Li:n 
quite  exultant,  and  in  a  very  triumphant  tone  of  voice  he 
exclaimed : 

"There,  now,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Why,  it's  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world!  Come  on,  my  beauty,  this 
way !" 

Black  Bess  suSered  herself  to  be  turned  round,  and, 
without  offering  the  faiutest  show  of  resistance,  in 
Another  moment  Larkins  had  got  her  out  into  the  yard. 

" There,"  he  said,  "now,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Juat 
fetch  me  a  halter,  one  of  you,  and  then  we  shall  ^'vr  ve  ner 
secure  1' 

"I  should  have  put  it  on  in  the  stable  had  i^ccn  you," 
said  tue  chief  officer. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  bless  you — do  you  think  x  don't 
know  how  to  manage  ft  horse  ?  You  sec,  a  lamb  could 
aot  be  quiet«r  tnac  she  is  1" 

One  of  the  cfllcers  rsn  into  the  stable,  and  quickly  re- 
turned with  a  halter. 

"Now,  then,"  cried  Larkins,  " slip  it  g'Snt'y  over  tier 
head!     There,  now — ^ — " 

His  speech  was  brought  to  an-  abrupi  and  unexpected 
termination- 
Black  Bess  had  allowed  the  officers   to  proceed  so  lar, 
but  would  not  allow  them  to  go  any  furlher. 

No  sooner  did  she  catch  sight  of  the  halter  than  a  re- 
markable change  took  place  in  her  manner. 

With  one  sudden  toss  oi  her  head,  she  forced  herself 
from  tae  grasp  of  Larkins,  who  the  uox.t  moment  found 
himself  sprawling  on  the  ground. 


Black  Bess  flung  out  with  her  feet  on  all  sides  in 
the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  manner,  so  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  crowd  of  officers  around  her  waa 
dispersed. 

This  was  the  noise  that  Turpin  and  the  lady  bad  heard, 
and  which  brought  them  to  the  window.      '" 

Dick  Turpiu's  f??liiigs  may  perha»s9  bo  imagined  upon 
finding  his  Ijonny  m.ire  in  such  a  dargcrous  position. 

Yet^  how  could  he  help  her  ? 

He  couhl  do  nothing,  and  could  only  hope  that  she 
would  make  the  fullest  use  of  tlie  instinct  which  he  knew 
she  possessed  so  ample  a  share  of. 

Several  of  the  officers  had  been  very  sfvlossly  injured 
by  her  feet,  and  she  still  continued  to  plunge  about  in  the 
same  fashion. 

"It's  a  mad  horse,"  cried  Larkins,  recoveriug  himself 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  —  "  it's  a  mad  horse  : 
Shoot  it,  somebody — shoot  it,  it's  mad  I  Who's  got  a 
pistol?" 

"  I  have," said  the  chief  officer.     "  Here  goes !" 

Whether  the  excitement,  or  some  other  cause,  had 
rendered  his  aim  unsteady  we  know  not. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  the  bullet  with  which  his  pistol 
was  charged  wont  far  from  the  mark. 

Black  Bess  heard  the  sound  with  fresh  terror,  and 
galloped  furiously  round  and  round  the  yard. 

The  walls  apparently  were  much  too  high  for  her  to 
overleap. 

With  a  curse,  the  chief  officer  threw  down  his  pistol, 
and  immediately  drew  another. 

This  time  ho  took  a  more  careful  aim  at  the  flyiug 
horse. 

But  he  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the 
weapon  only  flashed  in  the  pan  without  any  report. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Black  Bess,  having 
galloped  round  the  yard  for  about  the  dozenth  time, 
stopped  suddenly  before  that  portion  of  the  wall  in  which 
the  door  was  situated. 

The  height  was  considerable — so  great  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  any  horse  to  clear  such  an  obstacle. 

But,  crouching  down  almost  like   a  greyhound  would 
have  done,  she  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  just  cleared  the  waM,  though  she  scraped  the 
top  slightly  with  her  hind  feet. 
la  another  instant  she  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  DOCCXIIL 

THE  MYSTERIOCS     LADY     IXDUCES     ONE     OF     THE     POUCK 
OFFICERS  TO   FACILITATE   DICK  TURPIN's  ESCAl'B. 

Several  shots  were  fired  as  Black  Bess  disappeared  over 
the  wall. 

But  it  was  not  very  likely  that  any  of  them  would  pro- 
duce the  least  effect. 

Turpin  was  so  overcome  at  this  unexpected  incident 
that  he  fairly  reeled  with  emotion. 

Such  a  heavy  load  had  been  .vemoved  from  his  mind 
that  he  now  felt  as  if  he  cimld  regard  his  own  danger 
with  extreme  indifference. 

Black  Bess  was  now  gone,  and,  having  onco  had  such  a 
start  as  that,  would,  as  a  matter  of  com-se,  escape  in 
safety. 

Some  accident  might  befall  her;  but  the  probability 
was  that  she  would  i-eturn  direct  to  the  inn. 

"  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  that,"  said  Turpin. 
"Now  my  foes  can  do  what  they  like — I  care  not." 

The  fury  of  the  officers  was  something  .'»dia'ous  to 
witness. 

They  raved,  and  stamped,  and  swore  most  fearfully. 

"  A  swift  horse,"  cried  the  one  in  comma«>l=i^"get  a 
swift  horse  and  ride  off  in  pursuit!" 

" It's  no  good,"  said  on* — "it's  no  good  1" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is !     Obey  my  commands  this  instant !' 

"  Why,  the  horse  is  not  foaled  yet  t^st  could  outrun 
Black  Bess." 

"  1  Lnow  that,  fool — dolt — idiot  that  you  arc !  Can  yon 
not  tell  that  you  are  wasting  most  precious  momonts?  A 
swift  horse,  I  say — quick — quick  I" 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"Want?  Why,  what  a  numbskuU  yoa  must  be  not  to 
think  of  it  yom-self !  Black  Bess  will  now  gaUop  straight 
off  to  that  secret  hiding-place  ot  the  highwaymen  thai 
we  are  so  aniicts  to  find     If  you  will  follow  berijoick^ 
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we  shall  find  it  out,  and  that  will  be  worth  a  thousand 
poundp  to  us  at  least." 

This  was  a  thought  that  had  not  occurred  to  the  police 
officers. 

Uut  no  sooner  was  it  suggested  to  them  than  there  was 
a  perfect  raeh  to  sue  who  could  be  the  first  to  seize  a  horse 
and  mount. 

The  coiisequonce  wad  that  they  greatly  impeded  each 
other,  aud  much  time  Was  lost  before  &  horss  was  got 
ready  to  mouut. 

Then  the  gate  was  opened,  and  a  couple  o!  ofBct»rs 
daslied  out. 

But  they  fouud,  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  that 
they  could  see  no  signs  of  the  highwayman's  "^tPB:!,  nnr 
could  they  meet  with  anyone  who  had  pc; ;;:;-- a' -Jviich 
way  she  had  gone. 

They  pulled  up  their  hoi-ses,  and  listener. 

But  all  around  them  was  perfectly  silent. 

Her  hoof-beats  could  not  be  distinguished. 

"  We're  done,"  said  one — "  dou(>  as  brown  as  ahamto^r  I 
Was  ever  such  luck  known  before  !" 

"What  tjad  we  better  do,  mate?"  said  the  other 
officer. 

"  Well  that's  just  what  I  was  wondering.  If  wo  ride 
back,  we  sliall  have  no  end  of  abuse  heaped  upon  us.  Let 
us  gallop  oil.  We  can  pretend  then  that  we  pui'sucd 
Black  Bess  &s  far  as  we  were  .ible." 

"  1  think  we  had  better  do  that,  for  I  don't  think  they 
will  capture  Dick  Turpin  any  niore  than  they  captm-cd 
B^ack  Bess." 

"  Capture  him  ?  No,  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if  we 
keep  on,  why,  chance  may  take  us  the  way  wo  wish  to  go." 

This  being  settled,  the  two  officers  stai-tud  off  at  a  smart 
pace. 

It  was  a  ridiciilous  proceeding  on  their  part,  inasmuch 
as  it  weakened  their  own  force  considerably. 

They  might  have  known  that  the  services  of  all  would 
be  wanted  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Turpin. 

"JSow,"  said  Dick,  addressing  his  preserver,  "I 
must  get  out  of  this  house  somehow  or  other.'' 

The  lady  shook  her  head. 

"  1  fear  it  is  impossible,"  she  s.aid.  "You  know  how 
closely  it  is  watched  at  the  back,  and  there  arc  many 
other  officers  in  the  street,  while,  I  believe,  another  has 
been  left  upon  the  roofs  to  take  care  that  you  do  not  es- 
cape in  that  direction." 

"  But  I  cannot  remain  here,"  said  Dick.  "  It  is  im- 
perative that  I  escape  by  some  mean*  or  other." 

"  It  is ;  and  a  thouglit  has  just  struck  me  as  to  the 
means  by  which  that  escape  may  be  accomplished.  Listen 
to  I'.ie." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  It  will  require  the  e:v>rcise  of  some  boldness  and  cool- 
ness upon  your  part,  but  I  know  that  you  possess  both 
those  qualities  to  perfection." 

"  But  what  is  your  plan  ?" 

"  It  is,  by  means  of  some  things  that  I  have,  to  disguise 
you  effectually,  and,  when  so  disguised,  we  will  walk 
out  of  the  front  door  into  the  street  together." 

"  Excellent  1"  said  Turpin.  "  But  the  officers — if  they 
have  searched  this  house  so  thoroughly  as  you  say  they 
have — will  they  not  bo  suspicKius  at  once  upon  seeing 
some  one  come  forth  who  was  invisible  during  the  time 
the  search  continued  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  took  particular  notice  of  all  that 
was  going  ou,  and  I  found  that  it  was  the  cScers  f  om 
the  back  of  the  house  who  conducted  the  search.  Those 
in  front  have  never  crossed  the  threshold  at  all,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  for  them  to  toll  vHo  is  in  the  houso 
aiid  who  is  not." 

"Then,"  said  Turpin,  "if  that's  the  case,  I  feel  oo^.ain 
I  shall  escape." 

"It  is  very  probable,  especially  if  we  can  take  advaa 
tage  of  the  present  moment,  when  thavc  alteutioo  ''£  so 
fixed  upou  the  esca»=a  of  '*Hck  Bess." 

"  It  will  be." 

"  Wait  here,  then,  where  you  are  fov  &  moment,  ■5?hiio  i 
will  hasten  oflf  and  fetch  the  things  that  I  require." 

The  lady  was  absent  only  a  few  moments,  and  vrhim 
she  returned  a  considerable  alteration  had  been  effected 
in  her  appearance. 

She  had  put  on  a  very  large  cloak  of  a  kind  then  very 
much  in  vogue,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  very  small, 
eoAuetlish-lookins  h&t 


Over  her  arm  slie  carried  a  closely-fitting  cloak,  aud  ia 
her  hand  something  that  Dick  could  not  make  out  at  first, 
but  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  i^e  saw  was  a 
wig  of  white  hair. 

Tho  coat  was  of  a  very  different  cat  and  colour,  and 
very  differently  ornamented  to  the  one  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing,  and  the  merely  putting  it  ou  would 
make  a  very  great  change  in  his  appearance,  for  these 
were  the  times  when  differenoes  in  costume  were  much 
more  marked  than  they  are  at  tlis  present  day. 

Dick  hastily  pulled  off  his  own  coat  and  flung  it  into  a 
corner,  and  put  on  the  on©  that  had  been  brought  to 
him. 

The  wig  was  rather  a  more  difScult  maner.  But  vrilh  a 
little  trouble  ts  managed  to  tuck  all  his  own  hair  under- 
neath it. 

Then  he  put  on  a  hat  with  a  low  crown  and  a  broad 
brim,  whic'n  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  wonderfully. 

"Cutoff  your  moustaclie,"  said  the  lady.  "It  will  be 
much  better.     The  disguise  will  then  be  perfect." 

She  hauded  him  a  pair  of  scissors  while  she  spoke,  and 
Dick,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  complied  wiih  her  re- 
quest. 

"There,"  she  said,  "that's  much  better!  It  would 
never  have  done  to  see  you  with  your  hair  one  colour 
and  your  moustache  another.  Now  take  this  gold-headed 
cane,  and,  as  you  wallt,  lean  heavily  upon  it.  I,  in  turn, 
will  lean  upon  your  arm,  and  I  believe  tlie  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  that  we  shall  pass  out  without  ex- 
citing suspicion." 

Dick  thought  so  too,  but  determined  to  be  prepai'od  for 
any  accident. 

The  lady  soon  drew  over  her  face  a  very  thick  veil, 
which  effectually  concealed  her  features. 

Then,  taking  hold  of  Turpin's  arm,  she  leaned  some- 
what heavily  upon  it. 

And  thus  they  walked  together  to  the  door. 

Passing  through  the  suite  of  apartments  and  descend- 
ing the  staircase,  they  came  to  the  front  door. 

Here  a  footman  was  waiting,  who  looked  not  a  little 
astonished  at  what  he  saw. 

"  Open  the  door,  Charles,"  said  his  mistress.  "  You 
may  expect  me  back  in  about  an  hour." 

The  tones  of  her  voice  could  not  be  mistaken,  so,  al- 
though his  brain  was  full  of  many  strange  thoughts,  the 
footman  obeyed  her  commands,  and  opened  the  door. 

On  the  threshold  stood  a  couple  of  police  officers,  and 
instinctively  Dick  grasped  his  stick  a  little  tighter. 

"1  shaU  be  back  in  two  hours  at  the  most,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  on  purpose  that  the  officers 
should  hear  her. 

"  Veiy  well,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  respectfully,  and 
closed  the  door. 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  rather  bewildered, 
and  wondered  how  they  should  act. 

The  lady,  upon  reaching  the  pavement,  seemed  no  less 
irrosolui,e,  and,  beckoning  at  length  to  one  of  the  officers, 
she  said : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  watching  there  in  case  you  should 
see  anything  of  Dick  Turpin?" 

Tie  police  officer  had  heard  the  footman  say  "My 
lady,"  and  Ua  was  accordingly  respectful. 

"  We  air"  he  said,  with  great  emphasis — "them's  our 
orders." 

The  lady  laughed. 

"  It  is  really  a  strange  thing,"  she  said,  "  but  I  would 
willingly  stake  my  life  that  he  is  not  in  the  house.  It's  a 
mistake  altogether.  But  I  wish  to  go  with  this  friend  of 
mine  for  a  little  distance,  and  want  a  }:s.cl:npy-coach. 
Would  you  K'  kind  enough  to  call  otjal'  •'Su:oiy  your 
comrade  will  bo  enough  to  watch?" 

The  officer  h(isitated. 

3ut  only  for  about  half  a  moment. 

While  waiting  at  the  door,  he  had  seen  many  haekTiey- 
coaones  pass  by,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  reward,  for,  of  course, 
ho  would  not  rsmsin  unpaid  for  his  service. 

GHving  a  nod  to  his  companion,  he  ran  hastily  do^ra 
the  street  until  he  came  to  the  next  corner. 

Then  he  waved  his  arm  in  the  air,  and  cttered  • 
sUoul. 

"  Coach — coach  1"  he  said.     "  Maze  nasvai" 
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A  K-DMBERiKG  Boosd  sccceeded,  and  then  soon  afterwards 
a  hftckney-coach  came  rolling  round  the  corner. 

Dick  and  the  mysterious  lady  walked  towards  it,  both 
of  them  scarcely  able  to  control  their  laughter  whea  thej 
saw  whst  the  officer  was  doing. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  the  officer  opened  il;^  ioor 
with  great  alaciity,  and  stood  with  the  hanrilf  in  his 
hand,  waiting  for  them  to  enter. 

Dick  was  almost  afraid  of  this  man's  scrutiny. 

But  he  played  his  part  to  groat  perfection,  lina  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  handed  the  lady  into  the  coach. 

He  followed,  and  the  officer,  closing  the  doaf,9Bid: 

"  Where  to,  my  lady  ?" 

This  question  had  evidently  lieen  expected,  for.  in 
iready  tones,  she  replied  : 

"  To  St.  James's  Faiaco— quickly !" 

She  placed  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  officer's  hand  M  <i'i« 
spoke,  and  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  directions  that  Liad 
been  given  him  that  he  was  scaixely  able  to  stand  up- 
right, he  bowed  so  repeatedly. 

"To  St.  James's  Palace,"  hr  --jaid,  to  the  jarvey — 
"  quick  1" 

Ofif  rolled  the  clumsy  vehicli"  ,  .ad  the  officer  stood  in  a 
reflective  attitude. 

"What's  that  you've  just  done!"  said  a  voice,  and, 
turning  round,  he  saw  the  chief  oflfi-cer,  who  had  made 
his  Way  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  nothing,  E-ir — nothing  at  all  particular!" 

"You're  a  fool!"  was  the  angry  reply.  "V/ho  got 
into  the  hackney-coach  ?" 

"The  lady  of  tlio  mansion,  sir." 

"  Was  she  alone?" 

"  No — an  old  gentleman  was  with  her." 

The  oflicer  swore  fearfully. 

"It  was  Dick  Turpiu,  I'll  swear!"  ho  said.  "Tliere 
was  no  old  gentleman  in  the  house — I'll  take  my  oath  to 
that,  for  I  searched  in  every  corner!  W^e're  diddled 
again!  Mo,  no — not  exactly!  If  I  lose  sight  of  the 
coach  it's  odd  to  me  !" 

So  saying,  he  set  off  at  a  smart  nm. 

The  hackuey-cuach  could  be  seen  ia  the  distance,  for 
the  street  was  a  long  and  straight  one. 

The  oflicer  managed  to  diiiiiuish  the  distance  between 
him  and  it  very  considerably,  and,  haviug  done  so,  he 
eUghtly  relaxed  his  endeavours. 

He  was  afraid  to  go  too  near,  lest  he  should  excite  the 
suspicions  of  those  v/ithin. 

"1  will  have  him  !"  he  muttered,  in  a  determined  voice 
— "  I  will  have  him,  if  it  costs  me  niy  life  !  But  I  know 
I  shall  succeed,  and  then  I  shall  pocket  the  whole  of  the 
reward  for  myself !  The  fools  I  have  got  with  me  will 
then  look  foolish,  I'm  thinking !" 

A  fresh  iflea  at  this  moment  occurred  to  the  ofGcer,  for 
he  ran  onwards  at  a  greatly-increased  rate. 

The  tact  was,  he  all  at  once  thought  that  if  he  could 
manage  to  reach  the  back  of  the  coach  unseen  he  might 
hang  on,  ami  so  ride  with  it  without  fatiguing  himself  by 
running,  so  that  when  the  time  came  he  should  Lave  plenty 
of  strength  and  energy  to  accomplish  his  intentions. 

This  was  a  feat  by  no  means  dillicult  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  was  impossible  to  detect  his  footsteps  while  the 
lumberiug,  and  whirling,  and  rattling  of  tho  haokiAey- 
coach  was  sounding  in  their  oars,  and  therefore,  panking, 
breathless,  and  excited,  the  oflicer  at  last  clutched  hold  oj 
the  back  of  the  vehicle. 

To  perch  himself  up  then  wa„  A  comparatively  easy 
matter,  and  having  done  so,  he  wiped  the  persgiraiioa 
from  his  brow. 

The  ofiicer  fondly  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not 
been  seen  by  the  occupunta  of  the  coach. 

Hut  in  this  particular  ho  was  geatly  mistafcea 

The  vehicle  liappoaed  to  be  furnished,  like  most  of  ItiS 
clans,  with  a  small  oval-shaped  pau^ot  glass  ai  the  back, 
which  could  at  ph^asure  be  covered  by  a  cushion. 

I'his  cushion  Dick  anxiously  removed  as  soon  as  the 
coftch  started,  and  looked  down  the  street. 

it  was  well  he  tools:  this  precaution,  tor  before  long  Le 
iiw  the  otiicer  running  hastily  along. 

More  thftn  tbia  he  did  not  wait  to  see,  but  fit  ouc^ 
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covered  tho  cushion  ovoy  the  gla'su,  last  he  abfttiUl  hlsnself 
OS  obaervod,  and  in  a  few  worda  iwauaiateij  kin  Qnxm^ 
panJon  with  this  fresh  danger.  ' 

"  I  had  thought  of  that,"  eha  eald,  "«.ad  I  wOl  toll  you 
how  you  can  deceive  him  easily." 

Dick  regarded  her  with  admiration. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "  we  must  olsaigo  a  part 
of  our  dresses.  You  see  I  have  on  a  dark-coloured  dress  ; 
well,  here,  rolled  up  under  my  cloak,  is  another  just  like 
it.  Take  off  your  coat,  and  'jat,  and  wig,  and  put  on  this 
d'^ess,  my  cloak,  and  hat,  and  draw  the  veil  down  close 
ovffi  your  countenance — you  will  then  (je  taken  far 
me.''* 

DJc(.  omprehended  tho  plan  instantly. 

Yot  he  hesitated  to  avail  him.self  of  it. 

"No — no,  "he  said.  "  I  cannot  consent  to  letting  yon 
?un  into  such  peril — you  know  not  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  discovery." 

"Fear  notJitng  on  mv  account,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
light  laugh.  "  I  care  nothing  for  such  consequences  as 
those.  1  can  afford  to  laugh  at  them.  Do  not  hesitate  or 
scruple  to  do  as  1  toll  you,  and  never  doubt  again  that  a 
woman  can  be  grateful  for  an  important  service  rendered 
her." 

"  You  have  proved  your  gratitude,"  said  Dick — "  in  fact, 
the  service  you  have  done  this  night  for  me  outweighs  the 
one  I  have  performed  for  you." 

"Never  mind  that  question — quickly  slip  on  these 
things." 

Diclc  ha.stily  divested  himself  of  his  hat,  coat,  and  wig, 
and,  not  without  a  little  joking  and  laughing,  assumed  tho 
feminine  garment  that  was  held  out  to  him. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  good  fit,  yet  in  tho  darkness  it 
would  no  doubt  do  very  well. 

The  lady's  cloak  was  next  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
then  her  hat  put  on,  and  the  faN  drawn  down. 

It  was  then  impossible  to  distinguish  his  featui'es,  ex- 
cept that  his  eyes  could  be  seen  sparkling  with  more  than 
usual  brightness. 

The  laily  then  put  on  the  tight-fitting  coat  that  Dick 
had  just  discarded. 

She  put  on  the  wig  also,  end  the  hat,  and  the  disguise 
wa-3  really  wonderful. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "whenever  you  like  I  will  stop  the 
coacn,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  devices.  Tho 
oflicer  behind  us  will  imagine  that  1  have  got  out,  and 
will  fall  into  the  natural  mistake  of  supposing  that  I 
am  you,  and  therefore  will  follow  the  coach,  while  you 
can  discard  this  clothing  at  the  first  opportunity." 

"  But  when  this  trick  is  discovered,"  said  Dick — "that 
is  what  I  tremble  for." 

"  Then  do  not  be  alarmed ;  leave  me  to  my  resources  aa 
I  shall  leave  you,  and  I'll  warrant  I  succeed.'' 

"  I  have  not  much  fear,  judging  by  what  you  have 
already  done  to-night." 

"  Will  you  have  the  coach  stopped  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  I  have  again  expressed  my  thanks." 

"  No,  I  will  not  listen  to  them  ;  it  is  from  me  tlio  thanks 
are  due  ;  or,  if  it  pleases  you  better,  we  will  cou^iJor  the 
obligation  mutual.     There,  that  will  do." 

She  pulled  the  check-string  aa  she  spoke,  and  the  coach- 
man stopped  at  once. 

'^hey  were  in  a  quiet,  ill-lighted  street. 

The  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  tho  handle  of  tho 
coach  door  and  turned  it. 

Then  Dick  stepped  forth, 

Neither  ventured  to  speak,  lest  the  tones  of  their  voices 
should  bo  recognised. 

It  now  most  unfortunately  happened  that  this  police 
oflicer  behind  the  coach,  finding  it  w.a,-^  about  to  stop,  had 
alighted,  and  by  tho  most  wondcrtul  chanoo  in  the  world, 
met  with  one  of  his  fraternity. 

"  Here,"  he  saitl,  'stand  ^'ith  me  in  this  shadow,  and  1.^ 
rpa'ly  to  assist  mo." 

They  watched,  and  then  saw  Dick  Turpin  aiigrJii. 

"Why,  it's  the  lady  who  has  got  down,  *..;*''  the 
officer. 

"  iSo  it  is." 

The  faint  ectind  of  their  voices  reached  Di.ck's  oars. 

Ho  wondeired  what  ho  should  do  to  escape 

A  bold  thought  then  occurred  to  hiiii,  and  without 
pausing  to  consider  much  about  it,  ho  advanced  witii  an 
easy  and  continent  step  towards  the  front  door  of  ths 
tiouse  opposite  which  the  hactniey-coacb  Had  stopped. 
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Jn  the  meanwhile,  the  vehicle  itself  was  set  in   motion 

The  officer  now  was  considerably  puzzled. 

But  he  believed  he  jumped  to  the  correct  conclusion. 

That  was,  that  the  lady  had  so  far  aided  Turpin  in  his 
escape,  and  had  taken  this  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving 
him. 

The  idea  thav  .„^/  had  changed  dresses  did  not  occur 
to  him,  yet  he  felt  some  kind  of  a  doubt  upon  his  mind, 
for  he  said  to  the  officer  he  had  so  unexpectedly  met 
with  : 

"Just  keep  Hn  eye  on  that  lidy  there,  and  watch 
where  she  goes,  and  let  me  know  al:  about  it.  You  uudsr- 
stand  ?  I  can't  stay  longer,  for  time  is  precious." 

He  darted  off  down  the  street  as  he  spoko,  emd  JJicK 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  go. 

Dick  knocked  boldly  at  the  door  of  this  house,  because 
he  saw  a  red  light  burning,  denoting  that  it  was  the  re- 
si.  lenco  of  a  surgeon. 

His  summons  was  quickly  attended  to,  and  ho  entered 
tlie  house  just  as  the  officer  ran  by  after  the  hackney- 
coach. 

On  the  door  was  a  brass  plate,  and  Dick  made  out  the 
name  to  be  Markhara. 

The  door  was  answered  by  a  rather  sleepy-looking 
f.'male  servant,  who  inquired  what  was  wanted. 

•'  Does  Dr.  Markbam  Uve  hero,"  Dick  asked,  stepping 
across  the  threshold. 

"  He  does." 

"  Is  he  at  homo  ?" 

»  Yes." 

"  Then  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  Wm  foi  J  moment. 
I  will  stay  here  for  your  reply." 

T!.e  girl  retired,  leaving  Turpin  in  the  passage. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "if  it  was  not  for  that  confounded 
DfBcer  outside  I  would  make  a  bolt  and  be  off  at  once ; 
bat  there  were  two  of  theiu,  I  feel  certain— I  heard  their 
voices.  Confound  it.,  what  shall  I  do,  and  what  shsil!  I 
say  to  Dr.  Markham  when  I  meet  him  ?" 


CHAPTER  DOCCXV. 

DICK  TURFIN  CREATES  NO  SUOUT    AMOUNT  OF  0. :>:??TaEr?A- ■ 
TION  IN  TWO  ItOUSEIIOLDS. 

•Just  while  Dick  Turpin  was  asking  himself  tlioso  ques- 
tions, his  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  some  dusky  objects 
that  were  revealed  by  the  dim  sputtering  light  of  the 
r.indle  that  had  been  left  by  the  servant  girl  upon  the 
luiU-table. 

These  dusky  objects  were  banging  close  to  the  wall, 
and  upon  examination  they  proved  to  be  a  coat  and  a 
tliroe-cornored  felt  hat. 

In  a  moment,  Dick  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

He  listened. 

But  could  hear  nothing  of  the  doctor  approaching. 

Then,  as  quick  as  thought,  he  tore  olt  the  feminine 
apparel  he  had  on,  exchanging  it  for  the  coat  and  hat. 

lie  rolled  all  the  lot  up  into  a  bundle. 

A  complete  metamorphosis  bad  now  taken  place,  and 
the  question  now  remained  to  him,  should  he  stay  where 
he  was  and  enjoy  the  bewilderment  ol  tha  sei"vant,  or 
should  he  endea^'our  to  make  his  wry  out  of  the  house 
unseen  ? 

As  there  apj>eared  to  be  yet  time,  he  decided  ""^n  the 
latter  course. 

He  was  ia  hopes  of  finding  that  the  Louse  k3v  J.  sepa- 
rate back  entrance,  and  was  about  to  seek  it,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  light  at  no  great  distance. 

There  was  only  one  way  now  in  which  he  could  re- 
treat, and  that  was  by  ascending  the  staircase,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  availed  himself  of  it,  bounding  up  three  or 
four  steps  at  a  time. 

The  stairs  were  well  carpeted,  so  that  in  his  ascent  he 
made  scarcely  any  noise. 

He  paused  upon  the  flrst  landing. 

"Eh  !  what?"  he  heard  a  voice  say  in  the  paysago  be- 
low, which  he  conjectured  must  belong  to  Dr.  Markham — 
"  what,  a  patient — where  has  she  gone  ?  Here,  Mary  Ana, 
you  hussy,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Pick  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  any  more. 

lie  left  the  doctor  and  the  servant  to  explain  the 
mystery  a.s  well  as  they  were  able. 

He  still  carried  the  bundle  of   feminine  apparel,  his 


determination  being  to  dispose  of  it  as  soon  an  he  fooiwl 
&  convenient  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Another  flight  of  stairs  commenced  from  the  first  land- 
irg,  and  Dick  ascended  these.  '^ 

"  I  will  make  my  way  out  on  to  t..o  roof,"  he  mutterea. 
"  That,  after  all,  will  be  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  plau. 
I  shall  then  quite  get  rid  of  my  pertinacious  foes." 

He  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  be  very  careful. 

But  the  house  was  silent,  aud  he  could  hear  quite  dis- 
tinctly Dr.  Markham  and  Mary  Ann  wrangling  together 
in  the  passage. 

His  hope  was  that  ho  suoidd  find  o'-.e  of  tho  attics  un- 
occupied. 

He  knew  that  very  often  the  topmoot  room  m  &  iiouse 
was  used  only  for  the  storage  of  lumber,  and  boxes,  and 
such-liic 

Pausing  at  length  before  a  small,  ru  lely-flttin!;  door,  he 
stood  hesitating  whether  to  raise  the  latch  or  not. 

This  state  of  indecision  quickly  p;is3ed  away,  and  with 
all  the  secrecy  he  was  master  of,  he  slowly  raised  the 
latch,  then  pushed  the  door  opjn  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches. 

He  found  at  once  that  the  attic  was  plunged  in  dark- 
ness. 

Placing  his  ear  close  to  the  edge  of  the  door,  he  listened 
with  great  intentness. 

But  no  sound  resembling  the  regular  breathing  of  a 
sleeper  reached  him,  aud  therefore  he  concluded  that  the 
room  was  empty. 

Boldly  pushing  open  the  door,  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

Before  him  he  could  see  distinctly  enough  the  small 
latticed  window. 

He  advanced  towards  it  slowly,  for  although  the  place 
was  dark,  yet  there  came  enough  light  through  tho  win- 
dow to  enable  him  to  see  that  it  was  piled  up  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  objects. 

Tlie  window  was  reached  without  an  alarm  being 
given. 

He  opened  it,  and  in  another  moment  was  on  the  tiles. 

He  crept  forward  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature 
lof  the  place  would  allow  of;  and  having  in  this  way 
'passed  over  the  roofs  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses,  he 
paused,  for  he  found  himself  at  the  comer  of  a  street  that 
branched  off  from  the  main  one. 

Further  progress  in  that  direction  was  impossible,  aud 
80  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  original  intention  of 
entering  by  one  of  the  attic  windows,  and  getting  out. 

The  present,  however,  was  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  the  bunille  of  clothes,  and  be  lookci 
about  him  for  a  good  place  of  concealment. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  a  chimney. 

So,  crawling  up  the  tiles,  he  stood  upon  the  ridge  oi 
the  roof,  and  was  then  able  to  place  his  hand*  up;ii  tha 
top  of  the  chimney. 

He  had  to  use  some  degree  of  force  to  thrust  ths 
bundle  down  it,  but  he  pushed  it  out  of  sight,  and  was 
;  content. 

"There,"  he  said;  "it  won't  be  long  before  that's 
found,  but  I  shall  bo  far  enough  away  by  that  time. 
There'll  be  a  smoke,  too,  in  somebody's  house  when  the 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Retiu'aing  to  the  attic  window,  he  remained  f«r  some 
time  on  the  outside  of  it,  listening,  and  wondering  whe- 
ther to  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  or  not. 

While  he  was  yet  undecided,  he  suddenly  caught  sight 
"f  a  flash  of  light. 

He  drew  back  at  once,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  that  the  door  leading  into  the  attic  ho  was 
about  to  enter  was  thrown  open,  anJ  a  man  carrying  a 
candle  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  was  a  thin,  pale,  sickly-looking  fellow,  aud  his 
countenance,  now  that  tho  candle-light  shone  upon  it, 
looked  tlie  colour  of  dirty  white  wax. 

The  candle  waa  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  was  a 
bundlo  loosely  tied  up. 

He  seemed  in  a  great  state  of  dread  and  alarm,  aud 
Dick  noticed  that  his  hand  trerablal  excessively  when  he 
deposited  the  bundle  on  the  wretched  little  bed  in  one 
comer. 

Then,  seating  himself  upon  it,  and  placing  the  candle 
by  his  side,  this  man  drew  forth  his  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  face. 

A  being  looking  more  ill  at  ease  it  was  scarcely  pc«slbi« 
to  find. 
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jlo  dnubt  he  conld  have  assumed  a  different  demeanour 
Oa.i  be  liked  to  disguise  his  own  feelings;  but  just  then 
the  mail  thought  that  do  eye  was  upon  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  hypooisy. 

Dick  continufid  to  watch  his  luoTementa  with  great 
interest,  for  although  he  had  rome  up  into  the  attic, 
which  was  furnished  as  a  sleeping-chamber,  yet  he 
showed  no  signs  of  being  about  to  retire  to  rest—in  fact, 
judging  by  the  look  of  the  bed,  it  would  seem  as  though 
thiu  man  had  got  up,  dressed  himself,  and  then  descended 
the  tf^airs  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  bundle. 

Having  removed  the  perspiration  from  hie  f^,  he 
■gain  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  an- 
other objtfct.  which  the  next  moment  Dick  perceired  was 
a  knife. 

He  opent.^  it  quickly,  and  then  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
blade  was  very  bright,  and  of  abo«t  siz  or  eight  iachei  is 
teugth. 
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This  knife,  open  as  it  was,  the  man  pUcei^  in  the  d^  am 
of  his  apparel,  and,  as  ho  did  so,  a  look  of  great  ferocity 
overspread  his  disagreeable-looking  couateiiaDce. 

His  lips  moved  slightly,  as  though  he  was  muttenng 
something  to  himself. 

Then  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  he  took  U-e  candle  and 
walked  towards  the  door  again. 

But  he  trembled  so  excessively  in  every  limb  that  me 
could  scarcely  put  one  leg  before  the  '-^Jan. 

Be  was  evidently  using  the  greatest  of  oa.ution.  treaii 
ing  all  the  time  on  tiptoe. 

No  soober  did  he  leave  the  attic  than  Dick  Turpin  ap' 
proached  the  window. 

He  drew  his  own  oonclusions  from  what  be  bad  iust 
9een,  and  as  he  opened  the  attic  window  he  muttered 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  not  only  shau  I 
make  my  eecape  by  entering  this  house,  but  reudei  oas  of 
Ut  iamatea  a  service  as  well" 

Pbiob  Ova  HAiirrnrirT. 
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He  stepped  lightly  on  to  the  little  dressing-table  under- 
ueath  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  Srom  thenw  on  to  the 
floor. 

Half  a  dozen  strides  then  took  him  to  the  door,  and, 
looking  down  the  staircase,  he  could  perceive  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  light  below  him. 

These  stairs  were  not  carpeted,  hovrerer,  and  as  he  h/id 
his  heavy  riding-boots  on,  it  was  rather  diffloult  for  Dick 
to  descend  with  any  degree  of  silence,  yet  bj  treading  on 
his  toes  he  managed  admirably. 

On  the  next  flight  ho  found  a  carpet,  and  felt  more  re- 
assured. 

Leaning  over  the  bannisters,  he  could  now  see  the  form 
of  the  man  below  him. 

With  one  hand  he  was  shading  the  lignt  of  the  candle, 
while  he  made  a  long  pause  between  every  step. 

His  countenance  now  looked  more  diabolical  than  ever, 
although  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  suffering  much  from 
the  agonies  of  fear  and  suspense. 

On  the  first  floor  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  Dick  paused 
upon  the  staircase  about  half  a  dozen  steps  from  the 
bottom. 

His  body  was  effectually  hidden  by  the  angle  of  the 
staircase,  though  by  leaning  forward  he  could  watch  all 
the  man's  movements  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  silence  that  prevailed  in  that  house  was  something 
terrible,  and  it  seemed  to  oppress  the  man  Dick  was 
watching  greatly. 

But  he  moved  towards  one  of  the  doors  opening  from 
Uie  landing,  and  then,  with  trembling  fingers,  raised  the 
latch. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  yielding  to  his  touch,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  Dick  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  gained  ad- 
mittance to  that  chamber. 

Grossing  the  threshold,  the  man  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  was  lost  to  view. 

But  Disk  almost  with  one  bound  sprang  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  staircase. 

Then  hastily  opeuing  the  door,  he  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  was  just  iu  time  to  hear  a  loud  shriek  and  to  see 
the  man  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed  with  his  arm  up- 
lifted and  with  the  knife  glittering  in  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  DCOOXVI. 

DICK  TCRPIN  RETURNS  TO  THE  IMN,  AND  KAIia  TO  PERCEIVE 
THE  SIONAL-LIGHT. 

The  would-be  murderer's  face  was  turned  towards  the 
door,  which,  to  his  horror,  had  been  flung  open. 

The  blow  he  was  about  to  deliver  was  arrested — his  arm 
was  suspended  in  the  air. 

Without  au  instant's  pause,  Dick  83ized  the  man  firmly 
by  the  back  of  his  neck  and  his  wrist. 

"  Wretch,"  ho  cried,  "  you  are  foiled,  and  only  just  in 
time !" 

A  ioud  shriek  was  again  heard,  and  something  white 
rolled  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

Dick  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  and  caught  sight 
of  a  very  wonderful-looking  night-cap. 

"  Murder,"  said  a  voice — "  it's  murder !  Oh,  police — 
police !     Where's  the  police  ?" 

She  made  a  frantic  dash  into  an  adjoining  room  that 
appeared  to  be  a  dressing-room. 

Then  flinging  the  window  open,  she  renewed  her 
cries. 

A  little  aged  man  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  looking 
not  a  little  confused  and  bewildered  at  these  strange 
events. 

"  Here,"  said  Dick — "  here  is  the  assassin !  Seize  hiru' — 
Dold  him  tightly  while  I  go  for  assistance.  He  is  harmless 
now." 

He  wrested  the  knife  from  the  man's  trembling  fingers 
while  he  spoke,  and  the  man  whose  life  he  had  fully  in- 
tended to  take  seized  him  with  a  clutch  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  think  of  shaking  off. 

Dick  then  hastily  left  the  room  and  sped  ■^owu  ihe 
diairs. 

"Confound  that  woman!"  he  ejaculated.  "Whssta 
dreadful  uproar  she's  creating !  All  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  roused,  and  I  shall  be  seized.  However,  I  can't 
Wave  this  house  too  quickly — that's  certain." 

Ule  rsMsbed  the  fr*ut  door  in  an  inconceivable  short 


space  oi  time,  and,  unfastening  it,  flung  it  open  and  At>.rtm 
forth. 

But  quite  unexpectedly  he  met  with  an  obstacle. 

No  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  he  fount) 
himself  clasped  tightly  by  some  one. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  fine  follow  I"  said  a  voice.  "  So  it'« 
you,  is  it  3  It's  no  good  struggling  and  kicking — I  ^avt 
you  1" 

Diok  then  found  that  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  u  U. 
run  plump  into  the  arms  of  a  police  officer,  doubtless  the 
one  who  had  been  set  to  watch  a  little  lower  down  the 
street,  and  he  iiad  come  there  in  consequence  of  tha 
woman's  ("ries. 

"  Fool !"  said  Dick,  struggling  to  release  himsell  *you 
make  a  mistake ;  the  culprit  is  upstairs,  and,  if  you  are  not 
quick,  will  escape !" 

"Oh,d — n  you !"  said  the  officer,  who  only  held  Dick 
all  the  tighter. 

Hasty  footsteps  could  now  be  heard  approaching  from 
various  directions,  and  Dick  was  justly  apprehensive  that 
he  should  be  overpowered  by  numbers. 

It  is  true  he  could  easily  have  cleared  himself  from 
the  charge  that  was  now  made  against  him,  but  then  there 
was  the  fearful  risk  that  he  might  be  recognised. 

Therefore,  summoning  up  all  his  energies,  he  struggled 
with  the  officer,  and  with  a  sudden  wrench  succeeded  in 
releasing  himself. 

So  violent  was  the  disengagement,  that  the  officer  went 
spinning  round  and  round  until,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
his  legs  got  entangled  with  one  another,  and  he  fell  head- 
long into  the  gutter. 

Dick  darted  round  the  comer  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant. 

Some  of  those  persons  who  were  approaching  gave  him 
the  chase,  but  they  quickly  abandoned  it. 

Dick  had  seen  enough  of  that  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
so  be  troubled  himself  no  further  to  ascertain  what  com- 
plexion affairs  would  assume. 

His  thoughts  in  a  moment  reverted  to  the  loss  of  his 
bonny  mare  Black  Bess. 

She  had  escaped,  he  felt  quite  certain,  but  whether  she 
was  wounded  or  not  he  was  by  no  means  so  certain. 

The  question  was,  where  should  he  find  her  ? 

Strangely  enough  the  idea  did  not  at  first  occur  to  him 
that  the  most  natural  and  likely  thing  for  her  to  do 
would  be  to  make  hor  way  at  full  speed  to  the  inn. 

But  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  felt  sure  that  this  was 
what  she  had  done. 

"\  hope  none  of  the  officers  have  followed  her,"  he 
saia,  "'or  we  shall  flnd  ourselves  in  a  serious  fix.  I  am 
most  certain  she  has  gone,  however,  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  make  my  way  back  with  what  speed  I  can." 

Dick  looked  abvut  him,  and,  by  the  aspect  of  the  sky, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  that  he  could  not  possibly  re- 
turn at  the  appointed  time. 

"  I  will  take  a  hackney-coach  as  far  as  I  can,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  and  then  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance ; 
but  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  my  arriving  there  before 
daybreak;  and  yet  if  Black  Bess  returns  riderless,  who 
can  tell  what  they  may  do — what  danger  may  be  incurred 
from  anxiety  on  my  account  ?" 

Dick  was  thinking  more  of  Maud  than  anyone  else  just 
then,  and  for  her  sake  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
back,  as  he  well  knew  what  a  dreadful  state  ot  Alann  and 
dread  she  would  be  in  until  she  saw  him  once  again. 

Luckily  a  hackney-coach  happened  to  roll  by  at  thi« 
moment,  and  Dick  entered  it  without  delay,  telling  thp 
man  to  drive  him  as  far  along  the  Oxford  Road  as  he 
thought  proper. 

It  was  I'eally  quits  a  wonder  that  this  vehicle  happened 
to  have  a  couple  of  tolerably  good  horses  harnessed  to  it. 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Dick  made  much  better 
progress  than  he  anticipated. 

Yet  the  darkness  seemed  gradually  to  bo  rolling  away 
and  before  he  had  got  half-way  to  his  destination  th6  new 
day  had  fairly  dawned. 

Seeing  this,  Dick  was  almost  m  desp'..... 

But  it  was  impossible  to  urge  the  horses  faster. 

Ho  continued  to  ride  until  withiji  quite  a  short  distanct 
of  Ealing  Common. 

Then  he  alighted,  and  gave  the  coachman  such  a  lilurai 
fare  as  actually  to  extort  words  of  thankfulness  from  his 
lips. 

Striking  off  across  the  fields,  Dick  made  hi?  way  b} 
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Afl  nearest  oonaOile  route  to  the  Mttle  plantation  at  the  I  f»!  eyes  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  officers,  and 
me  aea/est  posaiDie  roui«  w  mo  p  5  thoy  did  not  venture  to   go  forth   until  he  had  assured 

them  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 

safe  to  do  so. 


bock  of  the  inn. 

Already  it  was  tairly  daylight,  and  from  time  oo  Ume 
he  cast  many  anxious  glances  around  him. 

It  wan  tolerably  certain  that  Jack  Marshall  and  hla 
officers  were  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood^  tad  there- 
fore Tery  necessary  that  he  should  use  all  eirouiuaB^«»- 

tion.  -  ,       .        ,       » 

By  crossing  the  fields,  however,  kao.  keepr.ig  close  to 

the  hedges,  he  managed  to  remain  out  of  sight. 

Without  accident  he  reached  at  last  the  little  plantation, 

and  plunged  into  its  depths  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief, 

for  he  felt  confident  no   oiiicors  had  watched  his  move- 

The  plantation,  though  dense,  was  small,  and  therefore 
»  walk  that  only  lasted  a  few  minutes  served  to  take  him 
to  the  back  of  the  stable. 

He  approached  with  great  cautiousnesfl,  stoppinsf  every 
few  paces  to  listen.  ,.   .    ^    vi  • 

Presently,  reaching  a  place  where  he  could  just  obtain 
k  view  of  the  inn,  he  looked  very  aniiously  at  the  window 
at  which  the  signal  was  to  appear. 

Prom  that  distance,  and  in  the  daylight,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  discover  whether  the  candle  was  burning  there 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  looked  long  and 

earnestly.  ,    .       „    ^  ,.       •      1  u  j 

He  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  signal  bad 

Not  knowing  what  had  happened,  and  *3aring,  from  the 
events  that  had  recently  occurred,  that  some  disaster  had 
bef aUen  his  friends,  Dick  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the 


Theii,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  they  sought 
the  stable,  led  out  the  horse,  and  mounted. 

Tom  King  placed  the  young  girl  on  the  saddle  behind 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  hold  herself  securely 
on  by  clasping  him  round  the  waist,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  left  his  hands  free  to  guide  the  horse,  or  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

He  urged  his  horse  at  once  into  a  gallop,  and  the  rapid 
strokes  of  the  animal's  hoofs  upon  the  road  made  conversa- 
tion almost  an  impossibility. 

And  it  was  designedly  that  this  was  done,  for  Tom  waa 
in  no  humour  to  spoak. 

It  was  easy  for  anyone  to  see  that  his  spirits  were  very 
much  depressed— there  was  a  weariness  in  all  his  tones 
and  movements. 

And  so,  almost  in  perfect  silence,  the  journey  to  London 
was  performed. 

Tom  King  drew  his  hat  down  closely  over  his  features, 
and,  by  great  good  fortune,  escaped  either  an  encounter 
with  the  officers  or  the  attention  of  anyone. 

Upon  gaining  London,  Tom  King,  of  course,  began  to 
look  about  him  more  wbrily. 
But  he  saw  nothing  to  excite  his  alarm. 
He  then  asked  something  that  he  had  hitherto  for- 
gotten, and  that  was  the  address  of  the  young  barrister. 

"  I  cannot  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  but  1 
can  directyou  to  it.  It  is  one  of  those  streets  not  fai 
from  the  Temple,  that  leads  from  the  Sti-and  down  to  the 
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ai  to  whnt  he  should  do  next. 
A  peaceful  ealm  was  all  around  him. 
lo  liiii  he  attAched  but  little  significance,  as  it  might  b© 
ftw  el'  only  a  calmness  of  a  doceptiva  character. 


CHAPTEE  DOCCXVIL 

rOM   tmS    ABBITKS  WITH   HIS  OHAROB    Ar  Tdl    RRSIUENCK 
or   THB   TODNa   BABRISTER. 

"  I  AM  ready  now — quite  ready,"  said  Tom  King,  on  the 
same  evening,  to  Alice  Wliately.  "  You  will  come  now, 
and  I  will  in  a  short  time  place  you  under  the  care  of  oae 
who,  I  hope,  will  always  act  the  part  of  a  true  protector  to 
you." 

"  I  am  ready,  too,"  said  the  young  girl,  quickly,  and  in 
tones  of  gladness. 

But  immediately  afterwards  her  feelings  underwent  a 
change,  and  tears  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  to  bid  farewell  to  those  who  had  so  greatly 
befriended  her— to  the  only  persons,  indeed,  who  had 
tnmed  a  sympathising  ear  to  her  sad  story. 

She  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  rigours  and 
cruelties  of  people  at  the  asylum  that  kindness  now 
seemed  to  melt  her  heart  at  once. 

After  all,  the  lesson,  thougb  a  very  hard  oua,  could  not 
be  without  producing  beneficial  results. 

Henceforth  she  would  always  know  the  value  of  happi- 
ness. 

Like  good  health,  those  only  can  appreciate  it  who 
bttve  lost  it. 

Some  little  delay  therefore  took  place  before  she  could 
tear  herself  away  from  these  new  acquaintances,  and  yet 
who,  owing  to  the  strange  circumstances  imder  which 
they  had  been  brought  together,  seemed  to  have  as  much 
alaim  upon  her  as  the  oldest  friends. 

•'  You  must  excusrt  the  mode  of  transit,"  said  Tom 
King,  apologisiiig  with  a  sickly  smile ;  "  but  the  fact  is. 
It  ia  the  only  one  at  our  disposal ;  and  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage connected  with  it,  that  you  will  quirky  reocti 
four  destination." 

'•  Make  no  excuses,  pray,"  said  the  young  girl,  earnestly ; 
*'to  you  indeed,  above  all  the  rest,  do  I  fee'  myself  most 
indebted." 

She  clasped  nis  hands  tightly  in  her  own  wnih»  ghe 
Mpoke. 

1'om  King  was  too  overcome  by  emotion  to  any  any- 
thing further,  aud  believing  that  the  parting,  if  prolonged, 
would  only  bis  the  more  painful  he  took  the  opportuu''<y 
■ft  lead  her  away  trom  the  inn. 
Ton  DaTla  was  playing  liiu  part  oi  ouuut     His  '  .uidi- 


have  been  told  so,  and   1  have  a  sketch  of  it,  so  that  J 
should  nol  fail  to  know  it  again." 

With  this  assuranr*   Tom    ICina:   was  content   and 
<n>oe  turned    his    horses    jiead    towards    the    Strand — 
not  then,    as   now,  a  busy,  bustling  thoroughfare,  but  one 
in  which  the  houses  lay  few  and  far  between. 

"  That's  the  street,"  said  the  young  girl  at  length,  and 
Tom  King  immediately  turned  down  it. 

"Gk>  slowly,"  she  said,  "aud  I  will  point  out  the 
house." 

It  was  reached  in  a  few  moments. 

It  was  built  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street — ^that  is  to 
say,  nearest  to  the  river. 

Upon  gazing  upon  it,  the  breast  of  the  young  girl  waa 
filled  with  emetion. 

Slowly  Tom  descended  from  his  steed,  and  assisted  her 
also  to  alight. 

But  Alice  clung  to  him,  half  in  tears  and  half  in 
sobs. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  him — indeed  I  cannot,"  she  faltered — 
"it  seems  so  very,  very  strange  1  Now  that  the  last 
moment  has  come  mv  courage  fails  me  I" 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Tom  to  speak  words  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  under  these  circumstances  ;  but 
he  tried  his  best. 

"It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  think  thus,"  he 
replied  ;  "  I  fully  expected  it.  Bat  I  suppose  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  live  in  this  house  by  himself  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  waa  the  reply — "  he  only  occupies  twe 
rooms  here !" 

"  Then  there  must  be  a  landlady— the  woman  of  the 
house.     Have  you  ever  heard  him  speak  of  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  often— often  1  Mrs.  Weaver.  Norman  told 
me  of  her,  and  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise." 

"  That  will  do,  then,"  said  Torn  King,  quite  suddenly  ; 
"  we  shall  get  over  the  difficulty  now." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  she  asked,  timidly.  '*  What  shall  you 
do?" 

"  You  will  see.  We  will  knock  at  the  door,  and  ask 
for  this  Mrs.  Weaver.  You  shall  remain  with  her  for  a 
short  time  to  recover  your  self-possession,  while  I     "■" 

>*  Well,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

^  I  will  ascend  to  Mr.  Spencer's  room  and  prepai  e  him 
for  your  unexpected  arrival." 

Even  now  the  young  girl  trembled  and  snranK  back. 
But  Tom  overcame  her  diffidence  by  taking  hold  oi  iMii 
hand  aud  drawing  it  beneath  his  arm. 

^  1  this  way  he  led  her  elose  to  the  door  of  the 
auu  thuu  kuouucd  sharply  for  admu<sion. 
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The  honr  was  rather  »  late  one.  and  therefore  some 

moments  elapsed  befuit)  the  summons  was  regurded. 

Then  the  door  wats  opened,  and  there  appf-ared  upon 
the  threshold  a  tall,  portly  woman,  with  silvery  hau  and 
a  pleasant  countenance. 

In  tones  which  barmoniseo  .<ell  with  her  appearance 
■he  inquired  theii  business. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Tom,  "  that  a  yoang  banister  named 
Bpencpr resides  here?" 

"  Yes,  olr,  yoD  art.  quite  right — Mr.  Norman  spencer. 
He^— " 

"  Thifi  voung  lady,"  interrupted  Tom,  "is  8  particular 
and  dear  friend  f  *  *<>s.  He  little  expects  her  appearance 
now,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  prepare  him  foi  the  visit- 
Will  you,  then,  take  charge  of  het  while  I  loake  my  way 
tc  Mr.  Spencer's  room  ?" 

But  tears  started  to  iac  good  woman's  ayea  and  she 
■eemed  scarcely  less  agita^d  ic«a  Norman  himself  might 
have  been. 

"  Why,  bless  and  saTe  oa,  is  it  really  so?  Yes,  it — yoo 
must  be " 

"  Yea,"  said  Tom,  "  y»w  wUl  quickly  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  each  other ;  ana,  as  time  is  precious,  in  the 
meanwhile  kindly  inform  me  bow  1  shall  find  my  way  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  room." 

'  Ascend  the  staircase,"  said  Mrs.  Weaver — "  that  lamp 
will  enable  you  to  see  your  way.  Knock  at  the  first  door 
jou  come  to  on  your  right  hand." 

»' On  the  first  floor?" 

"Yes." 

This  was  enough. 

Without  another  word,  Tom  strode  hurriedly  along  the 
passage,  and  ascended  the  stair?. 

Coming  quickly  to  the  door  that  had  been  described  to 
him,  he  knocked  softly  at  it  with  his  knuckles 

A  pleasant,  cheery  voice  immediately  cried : 

"  Come  in  I" 

Tom  opened  the  door  and  entered,  as  requested. 

The  apartment  was  only  dimly  lighted. 

On  the  table  a  lamp  was  burning ;  but  it  wat  covered 
with  a  very  large,  conical-shaped  shade,  that  cut  ofil 
almost  all  the  rays  of  light  that  would  have  been  dispersed 
about  the  room,  and  reflected  them  upon  the  table. 

Yet,  although  the  room  appeared  to  be  in  semi- 
obscurity,  Tom  was  able  to  make  out  that  its  walls  were 
lined  with  books  and  that  the  table  was  loaded  with 
papers. 

He  saw,  too,  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  noble  and 
commanding  beauty,  but  whose  stooping  shoulders  ai^d 
pallid  face  showed  too  close  an  application  to  study. 

Upon  Tom'e  entrance,  he  rose  to  his  teet,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  de  visitor. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,"  said  Tom,  bowing  stiffly  and 
•peaking  In  cold  and  mea.sured  accents,  "  yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  that  will  matter.  1  am  merely  a  messenger, 
and  yet  the  bearer  of  most  important  tidings." 

"Indeed,  sir  !     You  speak  mysteriously." 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  keep  up  any  mystery,  believe  me,  and 
yet  I  don't  wish  to  come  direct  to  my  subject." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  said  the  barrister,  wko 
seemed  either  not  pleased  with  ttie  appearance  of  his 
visitor,  or  angry  at  having  been  disturbed  from  his 
studies. 

"Well,  iihen,"  Tom  said,  "tell  me  whether  you  re- 
member tho  name  ot  Whately  ?  Oh,  you  start  1  It  is  of 
one  who  bears  that  name  that  I  come  to  speak." 

"  What — oh,  what  is  it  ?"  said  the  young  man,  pressing 
his  hands  tightly  over  his  heart — "  what — ot»,  what  is  it  ? 
Do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  suspense  I  Tell  me — do 
teU  me !     If " 

"Prepare  yourself  for  a  great  shock,"  said  Tom;  "but 
the  tidings  1  bear  are  ttio^e  ot  joy  and  not  sorrow."  ' 

"  Is  it — is  it——"  gavSped  ttie  young  man  ;  but  he  was 
tujable  to  fiLish  his  sentence. 

"  It  is  of  Alice  Whately  that  I  am  about  to  speas,"  said 
fom. 

He  was  internipteri  with  a  sham  cry,  and  th«  young 
fearrisier  -anl;  bacK  mtc  his  chiiir. 

"Let  me  implore  y..u,'  he  cried,  "to  tell  ma  «J1  you 
have  to  communicate  ot  Alice  Whately  in  as  few  words  as 
you  can!  She  disappeaied  most  mysteriously  mwre  than 
twelve  mouths  ago,  aiiLl,  although  1  have  used  eynKj  ofiort, 
I  ^Vf*  sever  been  able  to  find  her  since." 


CHAPTER   DOCCXVIII. 

TOM   KIMO   HAS  AS    INTERKSTING  DtTERVIBW  WITH  MOIUUUI 
SPKNCKB. 

Tom  RiniS  ot  this  motneat  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  tabln 
and  seated  himsell  in  i.  Ii3  such  a  positioo  that  he  was 
able  to  look  keenly  into  tke  couiitenance  of  the  young 
man  hefoj-e  him. 

•  Belore  I  satisfy  you,"  he  continued,  "  let  me  know  is 
what  relation  you  stood  to  Miss  Alice  Whately  ?" 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  student  flusbed  slightly  as  he 
answered : 

"Chance  threw  us  into  each  other's  society.  We 
learned  to  love  each  other,  and  she  promised  to  be  my 
wife.    There  you  have  in  a  tew  words  everything." 

Tom  nodded. 

"  1  had  understood  euch  was  the  case ;  but  explain  how 
it  was  whec  you  leair.ed  that  she  had  disappeared  that 
you  did  not  disccvei  her  whereabouts  ?" 

"  That's  a  long  story  to  begin,"  La  said.  ''  Before  1  tell 
you.  answer  me  one  or  two  questions." 

"  Well,  say  on." 

"  Have  yoa  seen  Miss  Alice  Whately  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Recently  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  be  so  laconic — have  eome  pity ;  you  see  how 
dreadfully  this  agitates  me.  I  did  not  know  I  was  to 
weak" 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  bauds  as  he  spoke. 

"  Is  she  well  ?"  he  continued. 

"  I  can  say  yes  to  that  also.  And  now  tell  me,  if  jros 
will,  how  it  was  you  learned  of  her  disappearance?" 

"Well.  thea"said  the  young  maa  hesitatingly,  "  yoo 
must  know  that  the  attachment  between  myself  and  Miat 
Alice  Whately  was.  to  call  things  by  their  right  naires,  » 
clandestine  one — neither  Ler  mother  nor  her  father-in-law 
knew  anything  about  it." 

"  So  I  believe,"  said  Tom  King. 

"  Well,  then,  we  had  agreed  to  keep  it  secret  for  Some 
time  lougey  5<^,  owing  to  my  position,  I  was  struggling 
hard  for  a  livelihood ;  now  i  am  literally  overwhelmed 
with  business,  and  I  may,  without  egotism  or  vanity,  con- 
fess that,  by  great  good  fortune,  I  now  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position  in  my  profession." 

"  1  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  Tom  ELing ;  "  but  T  fear  jm 
have  purchased  it  at  a  higli  price." 

"  How  so.'" 

"  By  the  loss  of  your  health  and  bodily  vigour." 

"  1  have  kept  at  it  too  closely,  1  am  well  aware  of  that ; 
but  I  did  it  in  order  that  1  might  drown  thought.  It  is 
only  by  keeping  myselt  constantly  employed  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  retain  my  calmness  in  the  least." 

"  1  doii't  wonder  at  it.  And  now  to  the  point 
again." 

"  I  see,  you  are  determined  to  hear  all.  Well,  then, 
when  1  parted  with  Miss  Whately  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  us  that  we  should  continue  a  correspoudouce 
with  each  other.  Alter  a  time,  however,  all  letters 
ceased,  and,  although  I  wrote  repeatedly,  1  coald  get  no 
reply. 

"  This  was  just  about  the  tim<»  of  Mrs.  Whately's  death, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  just  after  it. 

"  Wondering  at  such  strange  conduct,  I  went  at  last  to 
Morton  Park,  wtiicti,  as  you  may  be  aware,  was  a  residence 
of  th«  Whately's. 

"1  sent  in  my  name,  ant^.  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lucas. 

"  I  thought  that  he  regarded  me  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  suspicion  and  hatred.  I  requested  to  see  Miss 
vVtatnlv,  and  he  inquired,  in  a  calm  voice,  what  was  i^j 
business. 

"  1  said  that  concerned  her  alone. 

"•Well,  then,'  he  replied,  '1  have  to  inform  yoa  ol 
aoniettiiug  that  1  thought  you  knew  already.  Most  un- 
fortunately, Miss  Whately  has  t<^s.fu  ner  mother's  death 
very  deeply  to  heart — in  fact,  her  sorrow  was  beyond  ex- 
pre.ssiuit,  and  uow,  i  grieve  to  say,  her  intellects  are  totter- 
ing under  the  shock.' 

"  This  was  dreadful  news  indeed.  Mi-.  Lucas  continued 
to  speak  in  these  culm,  placid  tones. 

" '  1  thought  it  best  to  be  exphcit,'  he  said.  '  Her  con- 
dition hat<  given  me  the  great««t  useai^ineas,  and  I  have 
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tlrekdy  cgJled  in  the  movt  oelebnkted  physicians  to  see 
hei,  Tnny  all  shook  their  heads,  and  fear  the  case  is 
hopeless.  They  made  many  inquirieo  as  to  whether 
insanity  had  ever  been  known  before  in  her  family,  but  1 
was  unable  to  give  the  information.' 

"  '  Insanity !'  I  exclaimed.  '  Surely  >ou  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  Miss  Whately  is  reaily  mad  ?' 

"  '  It  grieves  me  deeply  to  say  such  is  indeed  the  case,' 
he  replied,  '  and  the  physicians  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  only  chance  she  has  of  recovering  lies  in  complete 
quiet  and  seclusion.  As  time  wears  on,  she  may  then  OTer- 
come  this  terrible  malady — at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  offers  even  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  So  you  see 
that,  let  your  business  be  what  it  may,  it  is  imDossib** 
lor  you  to  j"»e  her.' 

"1  was  80  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  intelligence 
that  1  can  scarcely  remenUMr  the  remainder  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"For  once  my  usual  presence  ol  mind  desuned  me-  I 
was  overcome  with  anguisn. 

"  Alice  a  maniac !  The  very  thought  was  horrible  in 
Che  extreme ;  but  as  1  pondered  over  tho  whole  affair,  I 
hegan  to  think  that  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonable  or 
nnlikely  that  she  should  sorrow  so  deeply,  and  that  it 
■houldhave  such  an  effect  upon  her  delicate,  sensitive 
frame. 

''  But  then  1  considered  that  it  was  but  temporary,  and 
in  a  Tory  abort  time  all  trace  of  the  attack  would  dis- 
appear. 

"  In  this  hope  I  indulged  for  some  time.  Mr.  Lucas 
informed  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  her  to  her 
own  chamber.  She  was  only  led  forth  at  stated  intervals, 
and  then  no  one  was  allowed  to  see  her. 

"  I  contented  myself  with  continually  inquiring  after 
her,  and  thought  that,  as  the  physicians  bad  prescribed'  it, 
all  was  tor  the  best,  yet  1  clung  to  the  hope  that  if  she 
could  but  bave  seen  me  it  would  have  gone  far  towards 
restoring  hei  scattered  senses. 

"  Would  indeed  that  1  had  been  resolute,  but  I  allo%ved 
the  chance  to  pass  by. 

"  The  accounts  1  continually  received  were  favourable  in 
the  extreme,  until,  aU  at  once,  1  was  completely  prostrated 
by  the  unanticipated  intelligence  that  her  madness  had 
taken  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  form,  and  that  it  bad 
become  no  longer  practicable  or  safe  to  keep  her  at 
Morton  Park,  and  that,  under  the  advice  of  the  phy- 
sicians, she  bad  been  removed  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
wtiere  her  disease  had  been  well  studied  and  was 
moroughly  understood,  and  where  she  would  have  a 
better  chance  oi  recovery  than  elsewhere. 

"  Can  you  sir,"  said  the  young  barrister,  with  deep 
leeling — "  can  you  imagine  what  were  my  sensations  upon 
receipt  of  this  news  ', 

"  r  was  like  a  madman  myself,  and  committed  a 
thousand  acts  of  extra  vagaace. 

"  1  remember  Mr.  Lucas  saying  to  me : 

" '  1  trust,  sii,  that  a3  1  have  treated  you  confidentially 
you  will  keep  this  atfair  as  great  a  secret  as  you  can.  It 
would  indeed  be  most  unfortunate  tor  Alice  should  any 
report  ot  her  actual  condition  gain  circulation.  1  shall 
give  out  that  she  is  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  hope 
continually  tor  her  restoration  to  her  senses,  otherwise  it 
might  materially  interfere  with  her  prospects  in  life.' 

"Reluctantly  1  promised  to  keep  secret,  and  so  we 
separated. 

"  Then  it  seems  that  Mr.  Lucas  had  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  the  servants — one  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  bad 
taken  into  his  confidence. 

"  The  fellow  presumed  upon  his  knowledge,  and 
determined  to  try  what  power  he  had  over  his  master. 

"  Mr.  Lucas  indignantly  turned  him  forth. 

"  With  this  tact  1  was  not  made  acquainted  until  after- 
wards.    . 

*'  The  man  sought  me  out,  and  came  to  me,  saying : 

"  '  Mr.  Spencer,  you  have  been  teartully  imposed  upoD 
by  my  master,  Mr.  Lucas.  Oh,  poor  dear  Miss  AUue — 
poor  dear  Miss  Alice !' 

" '  What  is  it  ?'  L  exclaimed,  in  great  excitement~>'  wfa&t 
is  it  you  are  telling  me  ?'  ' 

" '  It  18  given  out  that  she  is  mad,'  continued  the  man, 
'but  it  is  uoihing  of  the  kind '  I  have  certain  knowledge 
that  the  waole  'sixo  lutaiouus  plot  on  Mr.  Luciia's  part,  in 
order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  property  into  his  «wn 
hMida !     a»  has  eitaer  liad  tier  made  away  with  ot  «Atai 


np  in  some  lonely,  out-of-the-way  place,  where  sIm 
cannot  escape,  and  where  no  one  can  get  to  her !' 

"  *  Impossible !'  I  exclaimed.  '  You  are  traducing  your 
.iiaster '  What  motive  could  he  have  had  for  such 
•ouduct  ?' 

"  '  The  love  of  gain,  sir,'  he  replied.  '  He  married  Mra. 
Whately  for  her  money,  and  then  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed to  discover  afterwards  that  everything  belonged 
to  Alice  except  an  annuity,  which  died  with  her  mother. 
Now,  you  see,  as  the  heiress  is  out  of  the  way,  he  comes 
in  (or  everything.  He  pretends  to  hold  it  in  trust,  but  he 
uses  everything  as  thuugu  entirely  his  owp  ;  ana  if  yoa 
try,  you  can  easily  obtain  conSrmation  of  my  words.' 

"  I  promised  to  inquire  into  so  serious  a  matter,  and  the 
first  thing  [  elucidated  by  my  inquiries  was  that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  and  had  been  discharged, 
therefore  I  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to  his  com- 
munication, believing  it  to  be  made  out  of  malice 
only. 

"  And  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  Alice,  and  scarcely  to  hear  of  her. 

*'  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Lucas  twice  or  thrice.  He  always 
has  received  me  with  the  greatest  urbanity,  and  always 
seemud  deeply  affected  whenever  the  name  of  Alice  was 
mentioned. 

"One  day  I  called  and  found  be  was  engaged. 

"To  my  surprise,  however,  he  came  out  to  see  me,  and 
said: 

" '  I  am  aware  how  deep  an  interest  you  feel  in  my 
daughter's  unfortunate  condition ;  and  just  at  the  present 
time  a  couple  of  physicians  happen  to  be  present  who 
have  just  seen  her,  and  who  will  give  you  their  impartial 
opinion  respecting  her  case.' 

"  I  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  see  these  two  phy- 
sicians, and  was  introduced  to  a  couple  of  plainiy-dreased, 
gentlemanly-looking  men. 

"  In  a  few  words,  Mr.  Lucas  made  them  acquainted  with 
who  I  was,  and  requested  them  to  speak  respecting  Aiico 
before  ce  as  they  would  if  1  was  not  present. 


CHAPTER  DOCCXIX. 

rOM   KING  BIDS  NORMAN   SPENCER   AND  ALICB  FABKWELL. 

"  Tii£  physicians  smiled,  and  looked  very  serious.  The 
senior  one  spoke : 

"'  vVe — that  is.  Dr.  Temploton  and  myself — much  regret 
what  we  have  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is.  Miss  W'hately's  ca^o 
has  taken  an  untavourable  turn,  and  it  may  be  requisite  to 
keep  ber  tor  a  consiaerable  time  longer  under  restraint. 
She  is  in  receipt  ol  every  care  and  attention,  and,  if  re- 
covery is  possible,  rest  assured  it  will  take  place.  By  Mr. 
Lucas's  request.,  we  are  giving  tbe  case  almost  our  exclu- 
sive attention.' 

"  i.  bowed,  but  could  not  speak,  for  my  throat  swelled 
up  and  ached  just  then  as  it  does  now." 

The  young  barrister  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  he  resumed  : 

"  In  short,  however,  the  physicians  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  her  lunacy  was  very  serious,  and  probably 
would  continue  during  ber  lite. 

"  You  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  shock  this  gave  me  ; 
1  verily  believe  that  her  death  would  not  nave  caused  mn 
so  great  a  pang. 

"  I  Lad  no  more  to  say,  and  so  1  left,  and  that  is  all  that 
bas  happened  since. 

"  1  huve  mourned  for  her  as  1  should  mourn  for  one  whc 
bad  departed  this  life. 

"  But  now  you  say  you  have  seen  her,  and  that  sne 
is  welL" 

"She  is  well,"  said  Tom  King;  "but  you  must  expeot 
to  see  a  great  alteration  in  her  appearance.  Still,  1 
believe  her  heart  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  yours,  and  one 
object  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  wLether  your  affections 
ior  her  had  undergone  any  change." 

"  Change  ?"  echoed  the  young  man,  excitedly  "  They 
i^fjx  never  change  !  Why  do  you  find  me  at  this  midnight 
houi  poring  over  these  documents  when,  I  assure  you, 
there  is  ^o^  ^^  '^^^^  necessity  for  me  to  perform  this 
labour  myself  ?  Why  do  you  find  me  the  shadow  of 
what  i  OBce  was  ?  It  is  because  my  grief  at  her  lo"^  haa 
been  ooaamming  me." 

"  'f  b^  ^  ^^'■^  case,"  said  Tom,  cautiouily,  "  with  • 
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fortune,  or  without,  you  would  be  equally  ready  to  make 
her  your  bride  ?" 

"Without — without!"  said  the  young  man.  "It  is 
herself,  not  her  wealth,  that  I  love  ;  and  now  there  is  no 
uecessity,  for,  by  my  iudustiy,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  very 
large  income  indeed!" 

"Then,"  said  Tom  King,  "prepare  yourself  tor  a 
•urprise." 

Mr.  Spencer  regar.led  hira  fixedly. 

"  The  story,"  Tom  began,  "  that  was  Jq  1  you  by  that 
servant  was  the  truth.  Miss  Whatt'ly  y<^  never  mad — 
no  more  mad  than  you  and  I  are  at  this  presunt  moment ; 
the  whole  was  a  base  and  hideous  plot  upon  Mr.  Lucas's 
part,  and  his  object  was  to  obtain  the  whole  of  her  estates. 
He  paid  the  keepers  of  the  so-called  lunatic  asylum  very 
largely,  and  they,  being  won  over  to  his  interests,  kept 
Miss  Whately  a  wretched  prisoner  there,  declaring,  on 
their  honour  as  physicians,  Cliat  she  was  insane." 

The  young  man  bounde-d  to  his  feet  with  a  wild  cry 
thrilling  from  his  lips. 

"  What  is  this  you  tell  me  ?  A  plot — a  falsehood  ?  Not 
insane?     Oh,  how  egregiously  I  have  been  duped  I" 

•'  You  have  indeed,"  saiJ  Tom.  "  1  wonder  that,  with  a 
man  of  your  penetration,  Mr.  Lucas  could  have  succeeded 
80  easily ;  but,  then,  with  admirable  skill,  he  chose  the 
sorest  means-of  hoodwinking  you." 

"  That's  it— that's  it  I  And  yet  I  have  been  greatly  to 
blame.    I  shall  never  forgive  myself !" 

"Sit  down  a  little  while,"  said  Tom,  "and  recover 
your  composure ;  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  this  excite- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  say  that  Miss  Whately's  danger  is 
over." 

"  Then  she  is  free  ?" 

"  She  is." 

"  How,  then,  has  she  recovered  her  liberty  ?" 

"  I,  by  the  aid  of  two  friends  of  mine,  took  the  law  into 
my  own  hands  and  liberated  tier." 

"  Then,  sir,  let  me  pour  out  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you, 
and  while  I  do  so  I  cannot  help  envying  you  what  you 
have  done — it  should  have  been  performed  by  myself,  and 
by  no  other." 

"  That's  a  natui-al  feeling,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  be  content 
that  she  is  at  last  restored  to  you." 

"Eestored  to  me?" 

"  Yes.  I,  having  set  her  free,  requested  her  to  tell  her 
history,  in  order  that  I  might  advise  her  how  to  act,  for 
she  was  in  dire  perplexity,  as  to  return  to  Mr.  Lucas's 
would  have  been  injudicious  in  the  extreme,  and,  naturally, 
■he  shrank  from  seeking  you  out." 

"  But  she  should  have  come  to  me  at  once !"  he  cried, 
enthusiastically. 

"  But  supposing  in  the  meantime  you  had  changed," 
said  Tom — "  and  such  things  have  been  known  ore  now — 
what  a  pang  it  would  have  cost  her  had  she  visited  voa 
then." 

"  It  would — it  would." 

"  And,"  he  continued,  "  except  you,  she  has  not  a  single 
relative  in  the  wide  world — she  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
you,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  never  betray  her  confi- 
dence." 

"  Never — never." 

"  As  you  are  a  lawyer,"  said  Tom  King,  "  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  were  I  to  attempt  to  advise  you 
how  to  act  in  this  matter.  Of  course  you  know  what 
legal  forms  should  be  gone  through  ;  yet,  as  a  friend,  I 
would  give  you  a  little  advice.  Let  vour  first  step  be  to 
make  Alice  your  wife  ;  you  will  then  have  full  control  over 
her ;  and  after  that,  commence  your  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Lucas,  and  have  him  well  punished  for  his  atrocious 
crime." 

"  I  will— I  will.  But  I  can't  think  of  him  now — at 
least,  nnt  until  I  have  seen  Alice." 

"  Yo&  shall  see  hor,"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  will  oall 
her." 

He  went  to  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

But  Mr.  Spcjncer  followed  closely  in  his  stops. 

Tom  had  not  to  raise  his  voice  to  a  very  high  pitch  to 
make  Alice  hoar  him. 

She  was  standing  on  the  landing  outside. 

In  a  moment  she  was  clasped  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Tom  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  be  the 
spectator  of  such  a  meeting  as  that  was,  and  therefore, 
Bnperceived,  he  stoAa  away,  »ud  silently  orept  down  tUe 
rtairoaw. 


In  the  hall  below  he  met  Mrs.  Weaver. 

"  You  understand  the  position  of  that  young  coupU 
upstairs,"  he  said.  "  Take  Miss  Whately  under  your  pro- 
tection until  to-morrow,  and  then,  at  the  earliest  hour, 
she  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Spencer. 

At  this  moment  Tom  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him, 
but  he  made  no  reply. 

Steps  could  be  heard  descending  the  staircase. 

It  was  the  young  barrister  descending.  Perhaps  Alice 
was  coming  too. 

No  doubt  their  intention  was  to  poar  out  their  thanks 
over  again. 

The  parting,  Tom  felt,  could  not  but  be  painful  in  the 
extreme — at  least,  to  him,  and  therefore  he  wished  to 
avoid  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Disregarding  the  young  man's  approach,  and  brushing 
past  Mrs.  Weaver,  he  reached  the  front  door  and  opened 
it. 

With  one  bound,  he  crossed  the  pavement,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  steed. 

Ere  he  could  mount,  however,  he  was  rapidly  seiied  by 
a  powerful  hand,  and  a  voice  cried : 

"  Help — help — help,  all  of  you  !  A  highwayman — a 
highwayman  !     A  hundred  pounds  reward !" 

Tom  wheeled  round  suddenly,  and  by  an  effort  of 
strength  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  the  detaining 
grasp. 

But  the  hold  was  too  firmly  taken. 

His  adversary  was  a  tall  and  exceedingly  muscular 
man. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Spencer  appeared 
on  the  doorway. 

Seeing  Tom  assaulted,  and  struggling  in  the  hands  of 
some  one.  he  at  once  ioined  in  the  struggle,  of  course 
Tom's  part,  for    then    he    knew    not  who    he 


With  one  well-planted  and  vigoroasly-dealt  blow  the 
young  barrister  laid  the  police  officer  prostrate. 

Ye+,  in  gasping  tones,  the  man  cried  out : 

"  A  highwayman — a  highwayman !  A  hundred  pounds 
reward !  Seize  him— seize  him !  It's  Tom  King,  the 
highwayman !" 

The  loud  cries  that  he  had  uttered  had  reached  the  ears 
of  many  persons. 

The  neighbourhood  showed  symptoms  of  being 
aroused. 

The  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  could  be  heard. 

Tom  King  turned  round  to  the  young  man  who  had 
just  rendered  him  this  essential  service. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done,"  he  said, 
"  and  yet  I  bitterly  regret  it." 

"  Regret  it  ? — why  ?" 

"Because  you  have  laid  yourself  open  to  a  serious 
charge,  if  this  man  chooses  to  bring  it  against  you,  for 
what  be  says  is  true.  I  confess  that  I  am  Tom  Kmg,  the 
higliwayman." 

The  barrister  fairly  staggered  back  in  his  great  sor- 
prise. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  the  words  that  had  just  falleii 
upon  his  ears. 

"You — you,"  he  said — "  you  a  highwayman  ?  Impos- 
sible !" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Tom,  "  and  I  say  it  without  boasting ; 
but,  without  me  and  my  comrades,  Alice  would  still  be 
languishing  a  prisoner  in  the  miserable  cell  at  the 
asylum." 

"  Q,uick,  then,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  young  bar- 
rister, "  for  so  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  to  me.  No 
matter  what  you  may  have  been  to  anyoEe  else,  I  know 
you  not  as  a  highwayman.  You  have  never  played  • 
highwayman's  part  to  me,  and  therefore  I  say  looK  to  your 
own  safety,  and  I  will  assist  you  to  the  best  of  my 
power." 

"  No— no !"  said  Tom  King.  "  I  am  against  all  the 
world,  and  all  the  world  is  against  me.  It's  long  odds, 
but  the  struggle  has  been  a  hard  and  a  long  one,  and  is 
not  over  yet.  Leave  me  to  fight  out  my  own  battle,  and 
do  not  give  me  cause  for  regret  by  mixing  yourself  up 
with  me — it  might  cause  your  ruin.     Farewell !" 

With  these  words,  Tom  King  sprang  upon  bis  horae's 
back,  and  wheeled  round  suddenly. 

Several  people  had  collected,  wondering  wHat  was  ttto 
matter. 

But  b^ore  they  could  make  up  their  minds  how  to  aot^ 
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Tom  plunged  hia  spars  deeply  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and 
set  off  at  a  farioos  gallop. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  out  of  sight. 

But  it  was  not  until  London  was  left  behind  that  ne 
■Irew  rein. 

Could  anyone  have  ^ased  into  hiseoimtenance,  it  w>^ld 
kave  been  seen  that  its  expression  was  unusually  sad. 

All  his  vivacity  was  gene. 

He  did  not  seem  even  to  have  energy  «matftit  l^i  tn 
eontrol  his  steed.  ^ 

Gradually  it  slackened  its  speed,  and,  guided  by  its  oxtTi 
instinct  alone,  turned  its  head  homewards. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Tom  found  this  out,  and  when 
he  made  the  discovery  he  murmured ; 

"  Well — well,  perhaps  it's  best  so.  To-night  I  don't 
feel  in  the  humour  for  an  adventure.  I  could  r.fst  enter 
into  one  with  the  least  spirit,  therefore  the  consequences 
might  be  fatal  to  me.  And  yet  what  matters  it  ?  Well — 
well,  I  will  cliug  to  life  yet. 

So  saying,  he  slightly  accelerated  his  horse's  motion, 
and,  some  hours  before  he  was  expected,  arrived  iu  the 
plantation  at  the  back  of  the  Three  Spiders  Inn. 


CHAPTER  DCCCXX. 

BIXTEEN-STRINQ    JACK     AND     CLAUDE    DTJVAL  MEET  WITH 
AN  ECCENTRIC  TRA^'ELLER  ON   THE    WINDSOR   ROAD. 

It  was  on  the  same  night  that  Claude  Duval  and  Sixteen- 
String  Jack,  according  to  arrangement,  also  left  the  inn 
with  the  intention  of  trying  their  fortunes  on  the  high- 
road. 

Turpin  and  Tom  King,  they  knew,  had  both  taken  the 
road  to  London,  so  that  it  leu  them  free  to  choose  three 
others. 

There  was  the  road  leading  to  Windsor,  and  which 
generally  was  pretty  well  travelled,  and,  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion, the  two  highwaymen  agreed  that  they  would 
take  this  direction. 

Accordingly  they  made  their  way  down  tc  the  river- 
side, and  crossed  over  at  the  nearest  point. 

The  road  was  then  straight  before  them. 

"It  is  such  a  long  while,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "since 
we  have  done  anything  on  this  road,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  against  our  meeting  with  any  of  our  old  foes  ; 
they  will  think  we  are  not  sufficiently  audacious  to  ven- 
ture on  this  highway,  which  properly  enough  may  be 
called  the  royal  road. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  may,"  replied  Jack,  "  for  the  King 
ftnd  the  rest  of  them  often  travel  along  it  I  hope  we 
shall  only  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  a  good  booty." 

"  So  do  I.  Adventures  I  have  had  in  plenty,  and  now 
should  be  very  glad  to  come  across  something  of  a  more 
profitable  description." 

"  I  am  just  in  the  same  humour,  so  it's  likely  we  shall 
get  on  very  well.  How  much  further  do  you  intend  to 
go  before  you  puU  up  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  distance  further  yet !  I  think  we  cannot  go 
too  far  away  from  Ealing." 

"I  am  quite  convinced  of  that,"*  was  the  reply,  -and 
if  yon  had  agreed  to  stop  here,  I  should  have  urged  you 
to  proceed  further." 

A  feeling  of  the  greatest  unanimity  therefore  prevailed 
butween  the  two. 

They  trotted  on  rapidly,  but  Sixteen-String  Jack 
seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  sustaining  a  conversa- 
tion. 

He  would  drop  off  into  a  surly,  taciturn  mood,  and  more 
than  once  Claude  had  to  repeat  his  questions  before  he 
could  obtain  attention. 

"  What  is  it  that  troubles  you,  and  makes  you  so  ab- 
sent-minded. Jack?"  he  said,  at  length.  "If  you  oon- 
tinue  in  this  humour,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  bat  a 
light  booty  we  shall  carry  back  to-nigh/^  " 

"Very  likely,"  said  Jack,  giving  himself  a  good  shake, 
as  though  he  should  thereby  relieve  himself  of  the  fit  of 
depression  that  had  to  all  appearam^ej  come  over 
bim 

"  But  yon  have  not  told  me  what  tt  is,"  said  fTiHude. 
"  Why  not  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness  ?  ' 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  Claude.  We  have  been 
old  pals  for  a  long  time,  aad  ought  to  be  able  to  confer 
together." 

"Q,uite  right.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  cause  cf  your 
Bosbie.    la  it  about  the  police  officers  ?" 


"  Oh,  no— not  at  all,  and  I  had  not  thought  ot  them" 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  The  shadow." 

"  Oh !" 

After  uttering  this  exclamation,  Claade  subsided  ioto 
silence. 

"  It's  that  which  baffles  and  bewilders  me,"  continued 
Sixteen-String  Jack.  "  Try  as  I  will,  I  can  come  to  nc 
reasonable  conjecture  concerning  it,  and  I  am  afraid  thai 
you  cannot  assist  me." 

"  I  cannot.  The  mystery  is  to  me  quite  as  inexplicable 
»°  to  you." 

^Yet  surely  some  day  it  will  be  cleared  up?" 

"  Possibly,  said  Claude.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
just  a  little  more  about  it  than  I  do.  It  is  uo  pleasant 
thing  to  think  about." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,  and,  strive  as  I  will,  1 
cannot  divert  my  thoughts  from  it  long  together.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  general  belief  that 
the  appearance  of  anything  of  this  kind  forebodes  mis- 
fortune." 

"No,  no — I  should  think  not.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  try  to  arrive  at  a  rational  solution  of  it." 

"So  should  I." 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack — to-morrow  night,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  we  shall  all  be  together  at  the  inn.  We 
can  arrange  to  stop,  and  perchance  the  shadow  may  ap- 
pear.    If  it  does " 

"Well,  if  it  does?" 

"  Why,  Jack,  we  will  follow  it.  We  will  try,  first  ol 
all,  to  make  out  where  it  comes  from ;  and,  if  we  cannot 
d',  that,  we  will  follow  it,  and  endeavour  to  see  where  it 
goes  to." 

"  Agreed !"  said  Jsick.  "  It  would  have  been  tried  be- 
fore this  but  for  the  important  affairs  we  have  had  in 
hand." 

"  I  know  that.    Has  it  been  seen  again  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Tom  Davis  has  not  mentioned 
the  subject." 

"It  is  indeed  most  singular,"  said  Claude,  musingly. 
"  There  was  no  object  in  the  room  which  could  throw  a 
shadow  at  all  resembling  that,  and  if  there  was,  how 
could  it  move  along  as  it  evidently  did  ?" 

"That  is  what  passes  my  comprehension,"  said  Six- 
teen-String Ja*.  "  and " 

Claude  suddenly  interrupted  him. 

"  Hark !"  he  said.     "  Some  one  comes." 

Jack  checked  his  steed  in  a  moment,  and  listened. 

They  could  then  hear  some  one  coming  along  the  road 
towards  them. 

His  horse  was  only  going  at  an  easy  rate,  and  the  rider 
was  amusing  himself  by  singing  snatches  of  various 
popular  ballads. 

"  We  will  try  him,"  said  Claude.  "  He  seems  to  me  ae 
much  like  one  of  the  court  gallants  as  anybody.  If  he  is, 
we  will  strip  him  of  all  his  uue  feathers." 

"  We  will.  Get  your  pistols  ready,  then,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  abreast  with  us  ride  otit." 

The  highwaymen  took  up  their  quarters,  and  remained 
motionless  as  statues. 

The  traveller,  doubtless  little  suspecting  tnat  anyone 
was  lying  in  wait  for  him,  came  trotting  along  in  the 
same  easy  style,  continuing  to  burst  out  every  now  and 
then  into  the  fragments  of  a  song. 

He  soon  came  near  enough  for  the  ambushed  highway- 
men to  catch  sight  of  him,  and  then  they  saw  that  he 
was  attired  in  a  very  fashionable  costume  indeed. 

Immediately  after  this  they  rode  out,  and,  presenting 
their  pistols  at  him,  bade  him  deliver. 

At  the  same  time,  Claude,  by  a  skilful  movement  of  tb* 
rein,  stopped  his  horse. 

The  traveller  seemed  by  no  means  disconcerted  by  th»» 
encountu- — in  fact,  he  must  have  been  amused  rather  thai 
otherwise,  i*."*  he  placed  his  hands  to  his  side  and  laughed 
heartily. 

"  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen — deliver  ?  Aha !  that's 
good,  upon  my  word — it's  the  best  joke  I've  had  to-night 
Deliver :  pray  what  shall  I  deliver  to  you  ?" 

"  Your  money,  jewels,  watch — any  valuables  you  mty 
have  about  you,"  said  Claude,  sternly.  "  We  are  uot  in 
the  humour  to  be  trifled  with,  and  if  you  are  merry  wa 
are  not." 

"  Good  again,"  said  the  traveller.  •'  You  ai  o  welcome 
to  all  yon  can  find  about  ma-    Aha  I  that's  the  joke-    Tov 
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•ee,  I've  been  in  rather  good  company  to-night — the  beet 
of  company,  and  to  prove  it,  why,  you  see,  they  b&v« 
atrippea  me  of  everything  I've  got.  Well,  what's  it  mat- 
ter ?  Hartshorn  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I'll  maintain  it 
ayainst  everybody ;  but  U  I  play  cards  in  his  boose 
sgain,  or  rattle  a  dice  box,  may  1  be  skinned  I" 

"All  this  is  nothing  to  us," said  Claude  DuvaL  "Once 
more,  will  yon  give  u>i  what  you  have,  or  will  you  com- 
pel us  to  take  it?  Wo  shall  be  rather  roucL  about  it, 
you  may  depend." 

"  Oh,  take  it — taKe  it,"  said  the  stranger,  good- 
humonredly ;  "  you  are  l»eartily  welcome  to  all  you  can 
find.  I  said  that  before,  didn't  I  ?  If  not,  I  meant  it — 
that's  all  the  same.  Didn't  you  understand  me  ?  We've 
had  a  little  play  to-night,  and,  by  gad !  I  kept  losing  and 
losing  till  they  won  everything  I  had  got,  and  took  some 
notes  as  well.  Aha !  But  what  does  it  signify  to  me  ? 
But  I'm  plucked  this  tirce. 

"  Oh,  heedless  youth,  beware, 
For  gambling  is  a  snare. 
If  you  play——" 

"Stop  your  singing,"  said  Claude.  **  I've  heard  enough 
of  it." 

"  You're  complimentaiy  I" 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  but  will  you  give  me  your  word 
)f  honour  as  a  genJeman  that  what  you  say  is  true  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you  have  been  play- 
ing and  have  emptied  your  pockets,  and  that  is  why  you 
take  your  meeting  with  us  so  easy  ?" 

"Precisely,  my  gocl  fellow — you've  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  this  time,  if  you  never  accomplished  that 
feat  in  your  life  before.  And  after  this  little  explauafiLU, 
suppose  we  bid  adieu  to  each  other  ?  Qood-night!  Aha! 
It's  a  joke!" 

So  saying,  this  rather  eccentric  individual  touched  his 
horse  with  the  spur  and  set  off  at  a  canter. 

Our  two  friends  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  hinder 
his  departure. 

"  Well,  I  hofie  we  are  not  to  take  that  for  a  aampk)  of 
the  kind  of  luck  we  are  going  to  meet  with  to-night," 
said  Claude  Duval. 

"So  do  I,"  replied  Jack,  "though  it's  rather  an  odd 
affair.     How  coolly  he  took  it,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Very  coolly  indeed !  It  is  pretty  certain  that  what 
money  he  has  lost  will  not  inconvenience  him  in  the 
least." 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  tolerably  certain,  and  I  only  feel  eori-y 
that  he  should  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  a  lot  of  gam- 
blers. I  daresay,  if  the  truth  was  known,  he  was  robbed 
of  it." 

"  Likely  enough.  But  never  mind,  he'ft  passed ;  let  us  for- 
get him.  Forward,  once  more.  Perhaps  if  we  get  farther 
on  along  the  road  we  shall  meet  with  something  better 
worth  our  while." 

"  That's  very  likely,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  only  hope 
we  shall." 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXI. 

THE    HlGHWATMtS    TURN   THE    ACCIDENT  TO   THE    SIAGE- 
COACU  TO  SOME  AUVANTAt.ll. 

A  MII.E  or  so  more  of  roadway  was  passed  over  at  a 
swinging  rate,  and  then  the  highwaymen  once  again 
slackened  speed. 

Yet  on  this  particular  night  the  high-road  appeared  t,., 
be  unusually  deserted. 

One  traveller  was  all  they  had  yet  met  with. 

It  was  clear  that  the  highwaymen  had  chosen  aij  un- 
fortunate night  for  an  expedition  in  thio  locality. 

Time  was  wearing  on  apace,  and  they  were  already  h 
long  distance  from  Ealing,  so  that  if  they  had  an  adven- 
ture at  all  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  come  quickly. 

Suddenly  passing  round  a  bend  in  the  road,  Bixteen- 
String  Jack  uttered  an  exclamation- 
One  came  at  the  same  time  front  the  lips  of  his  com- 
(lanion, 

They  stopped  abruptly. 

Some  distance  off  down  the  road  they  coald  see  a  light 
fla^ih  at>out  in  a  very  singular  manner. 

It  moved  from  side  to  side,  ap  and  down,  in  a  fashion 
very  much  resembling  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Ab  Um;  tVtod  thus  and  listened,  the  hisbwaFiiMn  faa- 


cied  that  the  sound  of  roices  was  borne  to  their  eara  at 
though  some  persona  were  in  great  distress  or  trouble 
about  something. 

H^  ji  a  moment  afterwards  this  sound  became  Isse  equi- 
vocal, and  Claude  Duval  exclaimed  : 

"There's  been  an  accident,  Jack — that'a  ir hat's  tht 
matter.  Let  us  ride  forward  and  render  what  assistance 
we  can." 

Sixteen-String  Jack's  only  reply  was  to  set  his  horse 
in  motion. 

As  they  drew  nearer  they  perceived  that  they  'lad  ar- 
rived at  the  right  conclusion. 

But  they  paused  and  approached  cautiously. 

Lying  in  the  roadway  in  one  huge  mass  was  aome 
very  large  vehicle. 

And  now  they  could  hear  oaths,  and  shouts,  and  cries 
coming  most  likely  from  people  who  had  been  hurt. 

The  light  which  they  had  caught  sight  of,  and  which 
at  first  had  puzzled  them  so  much,  came  from  one  of  the 
lamps  that  had  been  detached  from  the  vehicle,  and  was 
held  aloft  in  the  air  by  a  man,  though  why  he  was  doing 
this  they  could  not  quite  make  out. 

" Come  on,  Claude,"  said  Jack,  "all's  well  for  us.  i  do 
believe  it's  the  stage-coach  that's  fallen." 

The  highwaymen  drew  still  closer,  and  the  sound  of 
their  horses'  hoofs  evidently  reached  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  for  many  voices  were  upraised  for  help. 

"  Let  us  pat  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,"  saia  Claude, 
:ind  then  he  replied  to  the  call  that  was  made  upon 
him. 

Directly  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  accident  was 
leached. 

Their  conjecture  was  verified. 

It  was  indeed  the  stage  coach,  with  its  heavy  load  of 
luggage  and  passengers,  that  had,  owing  to  some  misf«ke 
or  other,  got  broadside  upon  the  road. 

"Render  what  assistance  you  can,"  said  Jack — "do 
your  best  to  be  civil ;  we  shall  make  a  profit  out  of  this 
adventure.  111  warrant." 

Claude  fully  understood  what  his  companion  meant, 
and  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

He  was  immediately  greeted  with  loud  vociferations 

"  Oh !  open  the  door — open  the  door — unfasten  it !  Be 
quick,  I  say !  Oh,  help— help,  I  am  suffocated — I  am 
dying !     Don't  fight  and  struggle  so !     Help — help !" 

These  and  a  hundred  other  similar  cries  proceeding 
from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  saluted  the  ears  of  the 
highwaymen. 

"  We  will  do  the  best  we  can,"  Claude  answered,  in  a 
cheerful  voice.  "  Have  a  little  patience,  and  all  will  be 
well." 

He  advanced  to  the  coach  door  whUe  he  spoke. 

Those  passengers  who  had  been  seated  on  the  roof  had 
met  with  serious  injuries. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  lying  down  insensible 
upon  the  road. 

Those  who  were  not,  had  been  so  much  bruised  and 
shaken  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion  just  at  present. 

By  far  the  greater  number  were  in  the  coach,  however, 
which  was  actually  lying  down  on  its  side  with  two  ol 
its  wheels  elevated  in  the  air. 

The  horses  were  figlitiiiji'  and  struggling  furiously,  not 
only  injuring  themselves  but  tbresi^ting  to  inflict  still 
further  damage  upon  the  cr^ch  and  is  occupants. 

It  was  then  that  Claude  made  out  'rhat  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  waving  light  he  had  »seu 

It  was  the  guard,  who  had  tiik«n  <ae  ol  the  lamps  from 
the  side  of  the  coach,  and  was  holdi  ig  it  aloft  in  various 
positions  for  the  benefit  of  the  cos-chman,  who  was  at- 
tempting the  very  difScult  task  of  unharnessing  the 
horses. 

He  could  not  get  the  light  to  suV.  him,  and  kept  bawl- 
ing out  for  some  fresh  movement  »  be  made. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the ')assenger8  inside  were 
quite  neglected. 

One  or  two  selfish  wretches,  leslring  only  to  escape 
themselves,  and  careless  c  f  v  hat  became  of  others, 
struggled  and  fought  furiousiy  t  >  get  through  the  narrow 
aperture,  instead  of  putting  o  it  their  hands  and  opening 
the  door  wide,  as  they  might  h.<'  e  done  had  iiiey  retained 
a  little  coolness  and  presence  c '  mind. 

One  of  those  fellows  had  i  ot  half-way  through  the 
window  of  the  coach,  and  wa&--unable  to  get  further. 

Bb  was  kickinsr  moat  deaoeratelv  with  Bin  feet  wuA  m 
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the  inside  of  the  ooaoh  was  orowded,  he  inflicted  mnch 
injnry  every  time. 

CJlaude  understood  this  at  a  glance,  and  with  that 
promptitude  of  thought  and  action  which  his  adventu- 
rous life  had  conferred  on  him,  he  seized  hold  of  him  by 
the  collar  of  hie  coat,  and  with  one  sudden  effort  of 
strength  dragged  him  completely  ont,  then  flung  him 
into  a  stagnant  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  uttered  a  dismal  yell,  which,  however,  was  sud- 
denly cut  short,  probably  by  some  of  the  filthy  green 
vegetation  on  the  F^rface  of  the  water  getting  into  his 
mouth. 

>Being  thus  disposed  of,  Claude  took  no  further  notice 
or'  him,  but,  with  a  wrench,  turned  the  handle,  and  flung 
•pen  the  door  of  the  stage-coach. 

"  One  at  a  time,  if  you  please,  and  give  the  ladies  the 
precedence  !"  he  cried.  "It's  all  tight— the  worst  is 
over,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  now,  if  yon  will  only 
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be  quiet !  Whatever  damage  is  done,  yon  alone  will 
be  to  blame  for !     Now,  ma'am,  let  me  assist  you." 

Claude  took  hold  of  a  female  dressed  in  deep  blaok, 
and  lifted  her  easily  ont  into  the  road. 

Another  and  another  followed,  and  then  a  couple  t)f 
the  opposit'?  sex  appeared. 

Claude  allowed  them  to  scramble  ont  for  themselves. 

That  was  all  the  inside  of  the  ooaoh  contained. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sixteen-String  Jaak  had  turned  his 
attention  to  those  passengers  who  had  been  seated  on 
the  roof. 

A  little  water  dashed  into  their  faces,  quickly,  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  them  all  to  consciousness. 

The  coachman,  too,  had,  with  great  skill  and  address, 
succeeded  in  his  nndertaking. 

The  harness  was  unentangled,  and  the  horses  werfi 
once  more  standing  on  their  feet,  though  trembling  in 
every  Kmb  from  fright. 
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•*0Br9e  me,"  he  growled,  "if  this  isn't  a  pretty  go  I  I 
wonder  whoever  heard  of  the  like  ?  Oarse  the  man  who 
Hude  that  off  hind  wheel,  say  I !" 

•*  I  hope,"  said  Claude,  addressing  those  he  had  res- 
ened,  "  that  yon  have  not  suffered  any  great  injpry  from 
this  accident!  It  might  have  been  much  worse  t^-fta  it  is 
— much  worse ;  bat  now,  you  see,  all's  well." 

"  Oh  dear  me  I"  said  one  of  them.  "  Whatever  shall 
we  do  ?     How  win  the  journey  be  finished  f " 

"  That  I  dont  know,"  said  Claude  Duval.  *  I  leave 
yon  to  settle  that  among  yourselves ;  but  there's  one  little 
thing  to  which  I  beg  io  request  your  attention  " 

They  *U  looked  at  ^im  curiously. 

"  You  must  not  forget  the  servioB  I  have  just  performed. 
Unhiokily,  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  work  for  notning. 
Here  is  my  hat— hand  it  round  amongst  you,  and  put 
into  it  your  purses,  watches,  rings,  or  whatever  you  may 
have  with  you.  Be  quick,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of 
taking  them  from  you. 

"  A  highwayman !"  they  screamed,  in  dismayed  chorus. 

•'  Just  so,"  was  the  reply ;  '•  and  my  name  is  Claude 
Duval,  so  you  will  know  that  I  shall  stand  no  trifling. 
Here,  take  my  hat  at  once,  one  of  yon  I" 

The  mention  of  his  name  produced  a  visible  commotion 
among  the  travellers,  and  one  cried  out : 

"  Bradshaw— Bradshaw !  Where's  Mr.  Bradshaw? 
What's  become  of  him,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Who's  Bradshaw  ?"  asked  Claude,  "  Nobody  that  con- 
eerns  me,  I  daresay.  Gh>  on,  and  make  haste,  and  don't 
tarouble  yourselves  any  further  about  him." 

"  But,"  said  another  voice,  "  he  said  if  any  highway- 
men stopped  the  coach,  he'd  show  us  what  he  would  do. 
He  had  no  money  of  his  own,  but  undertook  to  protect 
that  of  everybody  else.  Where  is  he?  Oh,  there  he 
ial" 

It  would  seem  that  Bradshaw  was  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual that  Claude  had  so  unceremoniously  cast  into  the 
ditch,  and  now,  covered  all  over  "vith  green  slime,  and 
spitting  and  spluttering  at  a  great  rate,  he  crawled  out  of 
the  ditch,  and  marched  defiantly  up  to  Claude. 

"Then  you're  Bradshaw?"  the  highwayman  said, 
coolly.  "  Quite  fiery  by  night,  I  see.  You  want  a  little 
more  of  the  cooling  medicine.  There,  now  1  I  hope  you 
will  be  better  next  time." 

Thereupon,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
and  Mr.  Bradshaw  in  particular,  Claude  seized  him  again, 
and,  with  what  appeared  to  be  an  easy  exercise  of  strength, 
flung  him  plump  into  the  ditch  again. 

The  splash  he  made  was  prodigious,  and  the  odour 
arising  from  the  disturbed  water  rather  overpowering. 

"Now,"  said  Claude,  "as  he  is  disposed  of,  perhaps 
you  will  attend  to  my  little  application." 

"  111  declare  it's  too  bad !"  said  another.  "  First  of  all 
we  are  upset  on  the  road,  then  a  pretence  is  made  of  help- 
ing us,  and  we  are  robbed  after  all  It's  what  1  call 
adding  insult  to  injury !" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  another  voice.  "  And  it's  my  firm  be- 
lief that  this  was  no  accident.  It  was  all  done  on  pur- 
pose. Oh,  you  rascal !  I  only  wish  I  had  firearms  with  me, 
and  then  we  should  soon  see  the  case  altered,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, I  am  without  them !" 

"  Don't  let  that  be  a  source  of  inconvenience  or  regret 
to  you,"  said  Claude ;  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  such  a  trifle 
as  that  interfered  with  your  intentions.  Her»,  rather 
than  you  should  go  without,  I  will  accommodate  you. 
Take  that  pistoL  Now,  then,  just  let  us  see  what  it  is  you 
mean  to  do." 


CHAPTER  DOCOXXIL 

OLACDB  DtnrAIi  TAKES   THE   CWNCEIT    OtTT    OF   THE  SWAQ- 
OERiaO  TRAVELLER. 

The  swaggering  attitude  and  manner  which  the  tra  roller 
had  displayed  suddenly  disappeared,  and  instead  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  weapon  that  had  just  been  offered,  he 
shrank  back  and  endeavoure<l  to  conceal  himself  behind 
the  forms  of  uis  fellow-travellers. 

Then  was  of  coarse  a  general  laugh  at  his  expense,  in 
whiob  Claude  joined. 

Raising  the  pistol  slowly  in  the  air,  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  a  stunning  report  followed. 

The  red  flash  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
loosea  quite  alarming,  and  all  the  female  travellen 
•ttdred  «  load  shriek  of  dismaf. 


Claude  returned  the  pfatol  to  Ms  pocket,  and  prodaoM 
another,  which  he  cocked  with  great  deliberation 

"  There,''  he  said,  "  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  my 
firearms  were  in  proper  order  or  not.  Here's  another — the 
twin  brother  of  the  one  I  have  just  put  away.  But  1 
hope  you  will  not  be  so  foolish  ae  to  refuse  to  **'  ts  I  ask 
you." 

Something  was  put  into  nls  nat  immediately. 

As  he  had  fully  expected,  the  discharge  of  the  pistol 
quite  put  an  end  to  the  irresolution  of  the  travellers. 

Mauv  and  various  articles  of  value  were  quickly  de- 
posited in  the  hat,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  full, 
and  perceived  that  each  person  in  the  party  had  ooB- 
tributed  something,  Claude  exclaimed  : 

"  There,  that  will  do.  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  the 
other  things  that  you  may  have.  Thank  you.  I  shall 
leave  you  now  to  continue  your  journey  in  the  manner 
that  nay  be  most  agreeable  to  yourselves." 

He  rapidly  transferred  the  contents  of  his  hat  to  hit 
pockets. 

During  this  time,  Sixteen-String  Jack  had  been 
similarly  engaged. 

The  outside  passengers  who  had  received  so  much  of 
his  attention  were  in  no  small  degree  astonished  upon 
finding  that  they  were  required  to  pay,  and  that  very 
handsomely,  for  the  civility  that  had  been  shown 
them. 

But  Jack  was  inexorable,  and  soon  showed  by  his  stern 
manner  that  he  fully  meant  every  word  that  he  said. 

Consequently  they  all  hastily  complied  with  his 
demands. 

He  bade  them  farewell  with  somewhat  similar  words  to 
those  that  Claude  Duval  had  made  use  of. 

Then,  going  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  he 
mounted  him. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  from  the  meadows  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  could  be  heard  a  confused  noise  of 
shouting. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  crashing  sound,  and  a 
party  of  officers  at  once  very  unexpectedly  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

They  had  been  at  some  little  distance  off  on  a  road  that 
ran  almost  parallel  with  the  highway,  when,  hearing  the 
report  of  Claude's  pistol  and  judging  somotliing  to  be 
amiss,  they  had  made  all  speed  they  could  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  had  come. 

But  they  arrived  just  a  little  too  late. 

No  sooner  did  they  appear  than  Mr.  Bradshaw,  still 
dripping  with  water  and  covered  with  duckweed,  which 
clung  most  pertinaciously  to  his  apparel,  screamed  out, 
in  an  excited  tone  of  voice  : 

"  Claude  Duval — it's  Claude  Duval ;  he's  robbed  us  and 
thrown  me  in  the  ditch  !  There  he  goes — fchere.  on  that 
tall  brown  horse  I  Can't  you  see  him  ?  Make  haste,  or 
he  will  be  out  of  sight !" 

"  See  him  ? — whore  ?"  asked  the  officer,  anxiously. 

"  There—  over  the  hedge  yonder ;  he  has  loft  the  road, 
and  is  flying  over  the  meadows  at  full  gallop  !" 

"  After  him,"  said  the  chief — "  after  him !  I  can't  see 
him  yet,  but  no  doubt  we  shall  all  in  a  minute  or  two !" 

The  people  had  to  scramble  out  of  the  way  of  the 
officers'  horses  in  the  best  way  they  were  able. 

In  another  instant  they  were  left  to  themselves  on  the 
high-road. 

With  them,  of  course,  we  have  no  more  to  do. 

Our  attention  must  be  given  to  the  highwaymen. 

Although  the  officers  had  appeared  so  quickly,  yet  omr 
frinnds,  by  speediness  of  movement,  had  managed  to  obtain 
a  pretty  good  start. 

Altliough  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  said  ;hat  he  could  see 
them  flying  over  the  meadows,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  he  could,  for  the  night  was  dark,  and,  having 
once  cleared  the  hedge,  they  were  quickly  out  of  sight. 

While  flying  at  this  headlong  rate,  Claude  took  care  to 
bend  iu  ihe  direction  of  Ealing,  although  no  one  could 
poasibly  have  guessed  that  that  was  his  destination. 

"  We  will  get  home.  Jack,"  he  cried,  "as  soon  as  w« 
««n." 

"  The  sooner  the  bettor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  So  I  think.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  uproar  oval 
this  affair,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  quiet  for  a  day  or  tw« 
at  the  least." 

"  We  shall :  and  it  will  give  »?  the  oppocianity  for  oail> 
ttroctiag  the  seoret  VMMse  " 
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'^  It  will ;  tuid  it  ifi  highly  necessaiy,  I  am  saro,  that 
tbat  should  be  done." 

Not  for  some  time  did  they  diaw  rein,  and  when  thoj 
did.  it  was  upon  the  sommit  of  rather  a  steep  Mil.  ' 

From  this  they  oould  obtain  a  tolerably  extensive  Tierw 
of  the  country  around  them. 

Of  course,  all  objects  looked  contused  and  indistinct  in 
the  darkness. 

Tet  a  deep  silence  reigned  all  around,  for  there  was  not 
even  so  much  as  a  breath  of  wind  t(>  e*\t  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  treea 

Sounds  under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  position 
could  be  audible  when  at  a  great  ('"stance,  and  although 
the  highwaymen  stretched  their  well-practiced  ears  to 
the  utmost,  ^et  they  failed  to  hear  anything  like  the 
clatter  of  their  pursuers'  horses'  hoofs. 

"All's  well,"  said  Claude  ;  "and  though  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  get  back  to  the  inn  as  quickly  as  possible, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  at  this  headlong  speea." 

"  None  whatever ;  go  more  gently ;  we  shall  be  back  in 
pleiity  of  time." 

"  We  shall.    What  sort  of  a  booty  have  you  obtained  ?' ' 

"  An  excellent  one." 

"  And  so  have  I.  To-night  will  make  up  for  our  recent 
dtsappointments.  Aha !  taJce  it  altogether,  it  has  been  a 
lapital  joke !" 

"Capital!" 

The  highwaymen  laughed,  and  altogether  were  in  as 
good  spirits  and  as  light-hearted  as  though  they  were  not 
in  the  least  trouble  or  danger  in  the  world. 

At  quite  a  comfortable,  easy  rate  they  took  their  way 
back  to  the  Three  Spiders  Inn,  and  reached  the  plantation 
without  difficulty. 

Pressing  through  it,  they  halted  not  far  from  the  back 
of  the  stable,  and  looked  anxiously  for  the  signal  light. 

It  was  not  there,  and  while  they  were  speculating  upon 
thia,  and  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  they  saw  the 
candle  suddenly  placed  in  the  window. 

"It's  all  right,"  Claude  cried.  "I  suppose  Tom 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  display  the  signal 
earlier.  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  be- 
Qg  first  back ;  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  counting 
ever  our  booty." 

"  Bo  it  will.    As  everything  is  all  right,  let  us  advance." 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  stable  was  quickly  opened, 
and  the  highwaymen  led  their  horses  through. 

Having  first  attended  to  their  wanta  and  made  them 
perfectly  comfortable,  they  ventured  to  make  their  way 
to  the  back  of  the  inn. 

They  raised  the  latch,  and  Tom  Davis  appeared. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  them  back  so  early. 

"  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible — back  already  ? 
Nothing  has  happened,  i  hope  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all  disagreeable,"  was  the  cheerful  response, 
"  but  quite  the  reverse.  We  managed  unexpectedly  to  lay 
hold  of  a  good  booty,  and  so  resolved  to  come  here  with  it 
without  any  delay." 

"  And  a  very  wise  determination  too,  that's  all  I  can 
say  about  it  It  is  much  better  to  return  early  than  to 
wait  almost  till  daybreak,  as  you  have  always  done 
hitherto." 


CHAPTER  DCCOXXIII. 

B8  ABBIVES   RIDERLESS  AT  THE  TOBBB   SPtOBBS 
INN. 

"  Habk,"  said  Claude  Duval—"  hark  I  do  yon  hear  that  ? 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Wuo  ia  approaching  at 
su(A  an  hour  as  this  ?" 

"  it  seems  unusual,"  replied  Tom  DavU,  his  cheek  pal- 
ing with  alarm.  "  And  hark  again — what  a  strange  cry 
that  waal" 

Claude  and  Sixteen- String  Jack  scarcely  i^tayea  to 
listen,  but,  hastily  rushing  out  of  the  kitchen,  made  their 
way  to  the  front  of  the  inn,  for  it  was  from  there  that  the 
sounds  that  so  startled  them  had  come. 

Tn<i  dcor  was  rapidly  unfastened,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  flung  open  and  they  looked  out,  loud  cries  of  dread 
came  from  tbeir  Hps,  alarming  all  who  were  in  the 
building. 

Everyone  w  on  the  alei-t  instantly. 

And  then,  above  all  other  sounds,  came  a  strange,  whin- 
taif.  ""»n*"g  ory. 

Bf  tatttittob  M  it  aeem«d,  all  felt  that  soaia  dire  calamity 


had  occarred— «ome  aooldmit  of  more  tluui  osnal  fearfi^ 

ness. 

The  impulse  of  all  was  to  rush  to  the  front  of  tke  iiM 
and  ascertain  exactly  what  the  evil  mm, 

Maud  and  Ellen,  however,  wore  so  overoome  with 
sickening  suspense  that  at  first  tbey  coold  not  moTs. 

Then,  summoning  all  their  enorgiss  by  •  terribla  aflort) 
they  foDowed  in  the  footsteps  of  tho  rest. 

The  sight  that  had  called  forth  those  eriea  from  Ute 
lips  of  Bixteen-String  Jack  and  Claude  Duval,  was  wril 
calculated  to  appal  them. 

Riderless,  with  her  mane  seeming  to  stand  half  erect, 
and  with  her  flanks  one  mass  of  foam,  with  her  eyeballi 
wildly  glaring,  and  her  nostrils  widely  dilated,  they  be- 
held Black  Bess  standing  in  the  roadway. 

As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  them,  that  mournful 
sound  was  uttered — a  cry  that  will  at  times  escape  the 
lips  of  a  horse,  when  the  animal  is  labouring  under  ex- 
cessive alarm  or  pain. 

It  seemed  most  unmistakably  a  cry  requesting  aid  and 
immediate  succour — at  least,  so  the  highwaymen  and  Tom 
Davis  interpreted  it. 

Their  consternation  cannot  be  described,  and  scarcely 
imagined. 

So  stunned  and  overcome  were  they  at  the  first,  that 
they  could  only  gaze  blankly  into  each  other's  oonnto- 
nance  and  murmur : 

"  The  captain — where  is  he  ?     What  has  happened  ?" 

A  piercing  shriek  at  this  moment  awoke  all  the  echoes  of 
the  night,  and  caused  Black  Bess  to  start,  and  she  seemed, 
by  her  manner,  half-inclined  to  rush  off  again. 

It  was  from  Maud's  lips  that  that  piercing  shriek  had 
come. 

She  had  caught  sight  of  Black  Bess,  and  that  was 
enough — it  was  a  bonfirmation  of  her  worst  fears,  and, 
without  pausing  to  think  more  or  make  another  movo> 
ment  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  extent  of  the  calamity, 
she  threw  up  her  arms  and  fainted. 

She  was  assisted  into  the  house  by  Ellen  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  were  scarcely  less  terrified  at  what  they 
saw. 

"  Gk)od  heavens  1"  said  Tom  Davis,  at  length.  "  Oaa 
what  I  see  be  really  true,  or  am  I  in  a  dream  ?'' 

"  It  is  no  dream,"  said  Claude,  in  a  voice  choked  bf 
grief — "  it  is  no  delusion." 

"  No,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  we  may  at  once  make 
up  our  minds  to  the  worst.  Never  in  life  would  Dick 
part  with  Black  Bess,  and  so  you  may  depend  he  is  no 
more." 

"  Oh,  if  she  could  but  speak  and  tell  us  what  bad  hap- 
pened I"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  As  it  is,  we  are  filled  with  a 
thousand  terrible  conjectures.  Woa,  mare,"  he  continued 
— "  woa,  lass— that's  it — quietly  now — quietly." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  patting  and  stroking 
her. 

Black  Bess  responded  to  the  caress  by  another  of  those 
doleful  cries. 

"  What  is  it  then,"  said  Davis,  soothinglv.  and  ende*- 
vouring  to  reassure  her—"  what  is  it  ?  An,  what  I  A 
light— a  light !"  he  brolm  in,  quickly — "Wing  me  a  light  I 
Why,  what's  this  ?" 

He  held  up  his  band  as  he  spoke. 

"Blood?'  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  interrogatively. 

"Yea,  it's  blood,  and  sticky — yes,  yes,  that's  blood. 

"  Then  the  worst  has  indeed  nappened.  Who  can  saj 
where  his  remains  are  now  ?  He  has  been  shot,  probaUj 
while  in  pursuit,  and  Black  Bess,  like  a  faithfol  dog,  hM 
come  to  tell  us  the  sad  fate  of  her  master." 

After  that,  the  highwaymen  and  Tom  Darls  seemed  m 
though  paralysed. 

But  alter  a  time  they  recovered  tbemselTes  snfBdently 
to  procure  a  light. 

Then,  by  the  aid  of  it,  they  saw  that  there  was  blood 
upon  the  neck  and  mane  of  Black  Bess. 

There  was  blood  also  dyeing  the  flaps  of  the  saddle,  and 
the  reins  were  'jroken  and  hanging  loosely  npon  IMT 
neck. 

"  Tea,  this  is  confirmation,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  The  best 
and  truest  friend  is  gone.  What  shall  we  do  now  with- 
out him  ?  and  who  snail  venture  to  console  Maud  for  h«r 
loss?" 

"  It  is  dreadful,"  said  Claude  Dnval— "  by  lar  too  dread* 
ful  for  speech.  But  come,  we  can  do  nothing  here— ia 
fact,  we  are  only  nuning  !^  aeriovs  risk  by  remaimng  f» 
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che  road.  L«Ad  Black  Bess  roand  to  the  etaUe,  and  in  the 
'ueaowhlie  we  will  carefully  remove  all  spots  of  blood 
from  the  road,  if  there  are  any ;  otherwise  we  may  bo 
irMksd." 

"  And  then,**  said  Tom  Davis,  scarcely  able  to  speak 
— "  then  we  must  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  though  I 
fear  there  is  no  chance  of  being  Me  to  render  the  cap- 
tain any  servic*  now." 

To  these  desponding  words  no  response  was  giveti,  bat 
the  suggestions  made  were  carried  out. 

filadk  Bess  was  led  back  to  the  stable,  and  by  the  light 
they  carried  the  ground  where  she  stood  was  carefully 
examined. 

But  they  failed  to  find  a  single  spot  of  Mood  apon  the 

IWkd. 

"No— no — nut,  Tr*V;  there's  nothing  to  excite  sofs- 
picion,"  said  Sixteen-^tring  Jack.  "  Now,  then,  to  enter 
the  inn  and  confer  with  Davis.  Under  such  circumstances 
what  can  be  done  ?     Would  that  Tom  King  had  arrived." 

"  He  will  be  here  shortly,  I  have  no  doubt,"  was  the 
reply.  "Come — come,  we  are  better  and  safer  indoors 
than  out." 

"  What  matters  now,  for  safety  indoors  and  outdoors 
BOW  is  aU  the  satae.  We've  lost  the  oaptain,  and  we 
aay  as  well  have  lost  oarselves." 

His  comrade  coald  think  of  no  words  of  ooiuolation  to 
offer. 

He  ooold  not  ask  him  to  look  upon  the  brighter  side  of 
things. 

Entering  the  inn,  they  found  that  Maud  had  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  was  now  in  a  state  of  excitement 
that  was  awful  to  witness. 

She  was,  in  fact,  delirious. 

In  the  wildest  terms  she  demanded  to  be  taken  to  Black 
Bass,  and  had  this  wish  been  acceded  to,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  turn  her  frenzy  might  have  taken  next. 

Gently  and  firmly,  however,  she  was  restrained,  and 
the  best  face  was  put  upon  matters  that  they  could 
think  of. 

"Do  not  give  way  to  despair  all  at  once,"  said  Sixteen- 
fltring  Jack,  with  quivering  lips ;  "  he  has  met  with  many 
a  mishap  before  now  and  got  out  of  it  gallantly.  Very 
likely  we  shall  see  him  shortly — wounded  perhaps,  bit 
yet  not  dead." 

"Tes,yes — dead !"  shrieked  Maud.  "lam  sure  he  is 
dead  I  I  feel  it— I  know  it !  I  am  as  certain  as  I  should 
be  if  I  saw  him  now  I  But  where  is  Black  Bess  ?  Let  me 
go  to  her!     Why  do  you  deny  me  that  trifling  favour?" 

"It  is  best  not,"  said  Tom  Davis,  who  was  thinking  of 
the  stains  of  blood. 

"  You  have  some  reason  for  your  refusal !"  she  cried — 
"  you  know  something  that,  by  a  mistaken  kindness,  you 
are  keeping  from  me  1  Do  so  no  longer,  I  implore  you, 
but  let  me  know  what  it  is !" 

It  was  indeed  a  difiBcult  part  that  oui-   friends  had  to 
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Phey  had  to  control  their  own  overwhelming  grief, 
while  they  calmed  Maud  by  uttering  suppositions  which 
they  believed  to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

And  in  this  manner  one  miserable  hour  passed. 

The  senses  of  all  were  stretched  to  the  utmost. 

They  were  expecting  to  hear  some  other  sound. 

At  last  a  footstep  in  the  yard  attracted  their  attention. 

They  turned  round,  and  before  they  eould  make  an- 
other movement  the  door  was  opeted  and  Tom  King 
appeared. 

His  face  was  ghastly  white,  ctnd  had  upon  it  an  expres- 
sion of  great  gnef  and  sadness. 

But  he  started  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  amaze- 
ment when  he  saw  the  attitudes  of  those  around  him. 

"  Dick — Dick !"  shrieked  Maud,  imploringly,  and  rush- 
ing towards  him  while  she  spoke.  "  Where  is  he— have 
you  seen  him,  Tom  ?  Your  friend — your  true  old  friend — 
kaveyou  seen  him  ?     Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?" 

"  Know  anything  of  him  ?"  said  Tom — "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Speak  quickly,  one  of  you,  and  explain  all  this — 
speak,  I  say!" 

The  terrible  confession  had  then  to  be  made,  and  all 
could  see  how  severe  a  blow  this  was  to  Tom. 

At  first  he  waa  incredulous,  and  them  demsnded  a 
Ught, 

"Let  me  go  with  youl"  shrieked  Maud — "do  let  me  go 
irith  you— do  let  me  go !" 

*  It'e  bast  not"  ««au  Tom  Davisi,  aod  while  he  spoke  he 


contrived  to  glanee  at  Tom  significantly,  bo  that  he  wider- 
stood  there  was  some  reason  why  it  would  not  be  well  foi 
Maud  to  pay  a  visit  to  Black  Bess. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  will  wait  a  little  wUile  and  see 
what  happens.  I  do  not,  after  all,  despair  o!  seeing  him 
return  safe  and  sound." 

"  You  say  those  words  with  your  lips,  Tom,"  said  Maud, 
"  not  with  your  heart ;  you  think  they  will  console  me 
and  lighten  my  grief,  but  you  make  a  mistake — quite  • 
mistake !" 

Tom  was  silent,  for  he  could  not  deny  the  allegation. 

It  then  seemed  as  though  they  could  du  nothing  but  sit 
and  gaie  with  speechless  sorrow  into  each  other's  oount»» 
nances,  seeking  in  vain  for  some  dim  and  distant  ray  <d 
hope,  yet  seeing  none. 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXrV 

MAOD    BUn>E8    TH£    VIOILAHCE    OF    HER    FKnURMl,    ATO 

SUCCBEDe   IN   ENTEBINQ  TH£  STABLE. 

Tow  Sssa,  of  course,  bad  entered  the  stable  t^  the  little 
door  we  have  so  often  described,  having  flnt  seen  the 
signal  in  the  window  above. 

The  interior  of  the  stable  was  profoundly  dark,  but  yet 
he  was  famUiAr  enough  with  it  to  be  able  to  elose  the 
door  after  him,  and  to  place  his  herse  in  one  of  the 
atalls. 

Consequently  he  failed  to  notice  that  Black  Bess  was 
there  as  well  as  the  horses  belonging  to  Claude  and  Six- 
teen-String  Jack. 

This  was  how  it  was  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  light, 
in  order  to  go  and  satisfy  some  of  his  donbts  by  an  in- 
spection of  her. 

"  I  shall  not  despair,"  said  Tom  Davis,  though  the  tone 
of  his  voice  gave  the  lie  to  his  words — "  I  shall  not  des- 
pair until  day  fairly  dawns.  I  have  great  hopes  we  shall 
see  him  retiirn  before  then,  or  receive  some  message  from 
him.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  give 
way  to  grief  and  anticipate  the  worst." 

Another  hour,  more  weary  and  wretched  than  the  first, 
slowly  dragged  away,  second  after  second,  each  one 
^most  being  counted  by  the  anxious,  pale-faced  group. 

Tom  Davis  took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  Tom  King 
on  one  side,  and  whispering  to  him  his  reasons  for  keep 
ing  Maud  from  the  stable. 

"  It  is  only  natural,"  he  added,  "  that  you  should  both 
want  to  go,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not ; 
but  you  must  watch  an  opportunity  to  slip  away  unper- 
ceived,  and  I  will  take  care  that  Maud  does  not  follow 
you." 

Tom  expressed  his  thanks  by  a  nod. 

"  Now,  Davis,"  he  said,  "  have  a  good  look  all  nmnd 
the  premises,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  or  hear 
anything  of  him." 

By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow  light. 

In  the  east  the  faint  grey  light  of  early  imwti  eomld  k* 
distinctly  seen. 

The  air  was  cold  and  damp. 

Davis  shivered  when  he  got  outside. 

"  I  knew  this  life  was  too  pleasant  to  last,"  he  muttesM. 
"  I  bad  a  presentiment  that  something  would  happen,  yd 
in  my  worst  forebodings  I  never  expected  aaythicg  w 
bad  as  this." 

He  made  a  perfect  circuit  of  the  house. 

But  he  saw  no  trace  of  Turpin's  presence. 

He  walked  down  the  lane  as  far  as  the  mofls-grawa 
finger-post  at  the  corner,  and  then  looked  out. 

Still  he  saw  no  one. 

Then,  returning  by  another  route,  he  entered  the  plan- 
tation, and  made  his  way  through  it  in  a  devious,  zigzag 
manner,  until  the  stable  door  was  reached. 

Here,  too,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  captain,  and  be  hud 
every  reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
not  arrived. 

"  It  is  as  1  feared,"  he  mormured.  "  He  is  dead,  <ir 
else  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  If  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  I  do  believe  that  I  shouid  be  moie  content;  but  if 
he  is  so  far  gone  as  cmly  to  have  life  enough  left  in  him 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  position,  it  will  be  ter- 
rible iudeed." 

He  entered  the  stable  wnile  he  spoke,  and,  going  up  le 
Black  Bess,  bogan  to  look  at  her. 

By  the  daylight  he  saw  soutethiag  thai  he  hai  ■*■ 
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•oMotd  preTloiialj,  bo,  hastening  into  the  honsa,  he  ob- 
tained a  large  jug  of  hot  water. 

He  was  qneationed  eagerly  upon  ois  entrauce. 

But,  as  w«  know,  he  could  impart  no  informatioa. 

OiTing  a  glance  to  ehow  that  he  wished  to  be  left  alone, 
be  returned  to  tbs  stable,  aud  with  the  water  begun  to 
bathe  Black  Beas'a  neck  and  mane. 

Id  doing  this,  he  discovered  that  the  blood  that  bad 
caused  him  so  much  alarm  had  proceeded  not,  as  he 
thought,  from  the  Tcins  of  her  rider,  but  from  a  slight 
scratch  in  her  own  nec^ 

It  looked  as  thongh  a  ballet  had  just  caught  it,  plough- 
ing sp  the  akin,  aod  yet  dividing  the  vein  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

"Yon  have  had  a  dreadfully  narrow  escape,  old  laas," 
he  said — "  dreadfully  narrow !  A  little  bit  lower  down, 
aad  you  would  not  have  come  back  to  tell  the  tale." 

'Wnen  she  had  been  well  washed  and  bathed,  Black 
Bew  no  longer  presented  snoh  a  terrible  appearance  as 
she  had  done. 

The  wound  was  seen  to  be  slight,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  it,  she  was  in  her  nsnal  condition. 

Tom  then  returned  to  the  boose. 

He  foood  only  sad,  grave-looking  faoep  "Vaiting  for 
him. 

Day  had  fairly  come  at  last 

The  son  had  risen,  and  the  only  slender  hope  to  which 
they  had  clung  with  the  desperation  that  a  drowning 
man  clutches  at  a  straw  to  save  himself,  was  gone. 

Dick  Tnrpin  had  not  made  his  appearance,  so  that  the 
oaly  inference  was  that  he  was  dead  or  a  prisoner. 

The  latter  they  scarcely  judged  likely,  as  they  bad 
over  and  over  again  heard  him  express  his  intention  so 
positively  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  to  his  foes. 

Hand's  grief  now  became  less  demonstrative  than  it 
had  been. 

She  appeared  to  be  settling  down  into  the  dreary  stupor 
of  blank  despair — that  fearful  species  of  apathy  which 
cUatretidca  the  bebolder  mora  than  the  most  violent  demon- 
stration ot  sorrow. 

With  her  hands  clasped  over  Lee  knees,  and  with  bar 
aeadbent  down,  and  ner  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  she 
remained  by  the  fireside,  to  all  outward  appearances  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  what  was  said,  and  entirely  oblivious 
of  all  that  was  going  on  around  her. 

Perceiving  this,  Tom  Davis  drew  the  highwaymen 
apart,  bidding  his  wife  and  daughter  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  Maud,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  her  to  go  towards 
the  stable. 

They,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  observant  in  their 
watoh  as  Tom  himself  had  been. 

An  epportunity  came  when  Maud  was  left  alone,  and 
•he  instantly  availed  herself  of  it. 

The  room  was  only  left  for  a  second,  and  they  thought 
she  might  be  altogether  unconscious  of  their  depar- 
ture. 

But  instead  of  that,  with  a  faint  smile  of  triumph,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  darted  through  the  back  door  and 
•oross  tbe  yard  wiiii  the  velocity  of  an  arrow. 

The  staUe  door  was  fastened — not  very  securely,  per- 
haps, and  yet  by  means  of  a  padlock  and  staples. 

Desperation  lent  her  a  strength  which  she  could  never 
otherwise  have  posseersed. 

Seizing  hold  c^  the  padlock,  she,  by  one  desperate  efiort, 
90  far  loosened  one  of^He  staples  that  she  was  able  to  pull 
it  out  afterwards. 

Then,  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  e^  ran  in,  and 
■ought  the  stall  in  which  ^aek  Bess  was  standing. 

The  sagacious  creature  knew  her  instanthy,  and  uttered 
•  faint  cry  of  recognition 

To  Maud's  ears  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  some- 
thing inexpressibly  mournful  in  the  sound. 

She  looked,  but  now  the  highwayman's  steed  presented 

Suite  her  ordinary  appearance,  and  the  wound  made  by 
16  bullet  was  such  a  mere  seratoh  that  even  Maud  thought 
nothing  of  it. 

For  one  reason,  it  was  concealed  by  her  long,  flowing 
mane. 

Maud  had  fbjty  brought  her  heart  to  believe  that  Dick 
was  lost  to  her  for  ever — that  she  sbotdd  never  see  him 
■gain,  and  thfrcfore,  under  UiLje  ciroumstaiices,  it  was 
<Mly  natural  that  she  should  cling  tu  Black  Bo^m  «viih  a 
fiiynlAi-  afftx:;iiuu. 

"If    yoa  oottld   tMt  apMk,"    »k»  aald.    onoousoiuitaty 


making  use  of  Tom  Davis's  words — "if  you  coold  bat 

give  me  some  account  of  what  has  happened,  the  most 
dreadful  knowledge  could  not  be  so  bad  as  this  uncer- 
tainty, when  my  imagination  runs  at  full  riot  1  Spe&L^— 
speak  !     Can  you  not  tell  me  where  he  is  ?" 

Judging  by  the  movements  of  Black  Bess,  it  might 
almost  have  been  believed  that  she  comprehended  the 
words  that  had  been  just  addressed  to  her.  and  was  making 
an  efiort  to  sr>«c 

She  raised  ner  head,  sne  a^Jhed  her  neck,  and  pawed 
the  ground  with  one  «f  her  fore  feet,  while  her  eye  as- 
sumed a  brightness  that  was  remarkable  when  compared 
with  its  former  dulness. 

Her  ears  were  proieeted  straight  before  her. 

But  the  reason  of  this  alteration  was  not  asciibabte  to 
anything  that  Maud  had  said. 

The  noble  creature's  finer  senses  were  cognisant  of 
something  of  which  Maud  was  ignopant 

Still,  she  looked  at  Black  Bess  with  painful  interest, 
wondering  what  such  a  sudden  alteration  could  por- 
tend. 

She  had  lived  long  enough  near  her  to  understand  bj 
her  manner  when  it  was  she  testified  her  joy. 

And  now  the  signs  she  made  were  evidently  those  of 
gladness. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  neighed  load,  long,  and 
shrilly. 

But  a  widely  difierent  sound  to  that  which  she  had 
made  when  she  paused  in  front  of  the  inn  a  few  hoars 
before. 

It  might  be  more  compared  to  a  joyful  shout  than  to 
aught  else. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  died  away  than  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  hasty  footstep  close  at  hand. 

Then  a  voice  said : 

"  Woa,  Bess,  my  lass !  Gently — gently !  Woa,  ~m)w — 
I'm  here !" 

As  the  Uist  words  were  uttered,  the  stable  do*r  Mtvi 
open,  and  Dick  Turjki,  hale  and  hear)  y,  i^t-pjed  aorosc 
the  threeboiiL 


CHAPTHE  DOOOXXy. 

OICK    TURFIN,     TO    THE    ORBAT    JOT    Or    HIS    OOtOjLBm^ 
OOMBS  BA.CE  SAFE  ijn>  aOVSV. 

Maud  did  not  swoon  now,  nor  faint,  nor  cry. 

She  did  not  move,  but  stood,  clutehing  Black  Bess  hy 
the  mane,  as  still  as  though,  by  some  magic  process,  she 
had  been  transformed  to  stone. 

Yet  those  tones  she  heard — that  voice — that  fixm  wen 
those  of  Dick  Turpin — unmistakably  Dick  Turpin. 

Impossible  as  it  seemed,  he  had  come  back  safe  and 
sound,  and  apparently  unhurt. 

Yet,  had  her  life  depended  on  it,  Maud  could  not  have 
stirred  from  that  position,  although  she  longed  from  the 
very  bottom  of  her  heart  to  spring  forward  and  clasp  hia 
round  the  neck,  and  let  her  head  fall  upon  his  breast. 

Yet  she  was  unable  to  move  a  limb. 

She  could  only  gaze  upon  him  in  speechless  sur- 
prise. 

To  Turpin  her  manner  was  most  extraordinary. 

The  thought  did  not  just  then  occur  te  him  that,  Black 
Bess  having  returned  riderless,  his  friends  woaid  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  killed. 

"Why,  Maud — Maud,"  he  exclaimed,  springing  far- 
ward,  "  what  ails  you  ? — what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  t 
Why,  you  are  cold— cold  as  ice  1  Bpeak — speak  I  Don't 
look  at  me  so  strangely  1" 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  a  gosh  of  tears  came  to 
Maud's  relief. 

She  wept  plentifully,  and,  in  a  voice  broken  hj  sobe^ 
contrived  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  real  state  of  tite 
casCk 

But  before  Hhe  could  finish  her  incoherent  narrative — 
before  he  could  soothe  and  compose  her  somewhat,  the 
stable  was  suddenly  entered  bv  Tom  Davis  \u?  th«  f  ree 
highwaymen. 

The  consternation  exhibited  on  the  landi't^  s  tuue- 
nance  was  reallv  amusing  in  the  extreme. 

He  first  of  all  stopped  short,  and  then  stsggere  I  slowfy 
back,  with  his  arms  outntretchod,  and  with  ois  eyes  seem- 
ing to  start  oat  from  bis  head. 

■'A  ghost  I"   b*  eHed-> 'a  gho&ii    li  \a  ktin  gb«att 
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wujcx  bmii  ok, 


Bh*  taM  goD»  UuM-o,  aad  now  hi*  ghoat  luut  0|>pe&ra<l  to 

?he  highw»jmefl  behind  scarcely  knew  what  to  think, 
they  were  so  overcome  by  surprise. 

Then,  in  those  ringing,  oheerlul  tones  that  were  alwtys 
■o  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  vet  which  never  soxuulad 
■o  delightful  as  th'-y  did  then,  Uick  Turpln  exclaimed : 

"  A  ghoat— a  gbo«t  ?  V/hy,  whst  are  job  talking  <rf? 
Ia»n  no  ghost,  but  har«  in  fleah  and  blood  I  Are  yon  »- 
witched  ?"  ' 

These  words  brot'*  the  spell,  and  aU  four  nished  pelU 
mell  into  the  stable,  calling  upon  Ellen  and  iii8.  Davis  as 
they  did  so. 

But  they  were  eo  firmly  persuaded  that  Dick  Turpin 
was  dead— had  so  reconciled  themselves  to  that  dreadful 
idea,  that  they  could  scarcely  believe  him  when  he  spoke, 
but  crowded  round  him,  and  took  hold  of  his  hands  and 
arms. 

■' Are  you  not  hurt — not  wounded  in  the  least?"  they 
asked,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Unhurt  ?— yes.  I  don't  think  I  have  even  a  scratch ; 
)r.  If  I  am,  it  is  a  scratcn  lll*^eed^  ar^  t  ^^^  ^^  ^  .^ 
But  why  is  this  alarm  ?  Explain  it  to  me,  for  at  present, 
believe  me,  I  am  muck  bewildered." 

But  just  then  was  not  the  time  for  explanations. 

His  comrades  could  do  nothing  but  crowd  around  him, 
and  testify  in  a  thousand  different  ways  how  overjoyed 
they  were  to  find  that  their  dreadful  fears  were  base- 


matter  ?    I  am  safe  stOL    It  to  in  aaeh  dufen  m  iikmt 
that  I  exult — I  am  in  my  element." 

Maud  shook  her  head. 

'i  tremble  to  think  of  iHiat  may  come  ia  tit*  fatw*," 
■he  said. 

"  Never  fear  it  Let  as  to-day  be  as  happy  as  we  can. 
FlrBt  of  all,  we  will  try  and  get  «ome  rent  for  I  am  son 
that  we  all  need  it." 

';  I  can  speak  for  mvself,"  aaia  lorn,  "  bin  1  shall  Just 
go  into  the  bar  and  take  a  snooze  in  the  PMy-chair—that 
will  put  me  as  right  as  right  can  be;  •r.d' don't  forget 
that  to-night  we  hare  something  most  important  hr  di»- 
oussion." 

"  What,"  asked  Dick,  his  thoughts  revertinj  to  sorae- 
thing  else,  "  has  it  appeared  again  ?" 

"Appeared  again  ?"  echoed  Tom  Davis,  rather  mysti- 
fied.    "Oh!   you  mean  the  shadow.    No,  we  have  not 


leas. 

"I  have  had  somestrange  adventures,"  said  Dick,  "and 
some  narrow  escapes;  yet  none  so  narrow  as  Black  Bess. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  she  is  unhurt." 

"  Yes ;  don't  alarm  yourself  about  that,  captain,"  said 
Tom  Davici ;  "  tuere's  no  necessity,  I  can  assure  you. 
She  is  just  scratched,  it  is  true;  but  so  slightly  that  it  is 
not  worthy  of  a  thought." 

"Then  all's  well"  said  Torpin;  "and  now  tell  me 
what  all  this  meaus. 

"  Into  the  house  first,"  said  Tom  Davis — "  into  the 
house ;  we  are  belter  there  than  here,  I  think.  Don't 
venture  to  cross  the  yard  till  1  have  seen  all's  well,  for 
the  police  officers  are  lurking  about  perpetually,  and  if 
you  are  once  seen,  it  will  be  a  case." 

"Bight,  Tom,"  said  Turpin.  "  Tou  cannot  be  too 
earefuL" 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  afterwards  Davis  returned  to 
the  stable  door,  tolling  them  that  the  coast  was  clear. 
They  hastened  across  the  yard  into  the  inn. 
Weeping,  sobbing,  and  snuling  through  her  tears,  and 
Clinging  so  tightly  to  him,  that  it  seemed  as  though  she 
would  never  let  him  go  again,  Maud  accompanied  her 
husband,  who  listened  with  gi-eat  interest  to  the  com- 
munication that  his  comradoE  had  to  make  to  him. 

"  I  can  understand  now  the  cause  of  your  alarm, "  he 
said.  "  It  was  natural  enough  ;  and  yet,  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance I  can  derive  some  amount  of  pleasure;  it 
serves  to  toll  me  how  much  I  am  thought  of  by  all  of 
you." 

"  Tou  are,"  said  Tom  King ;  "  and  you  ought  to  know 
it  When  you  are  gone,  we  shall  be  gone  too,  you  may 
rely  upon  tLat." 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  have  no  gloomy  forebodings  now ; 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  else  but  joy  and  happiaass  all 
through  the  day.  1  am  glad  to  see  you  here  ail  safe, 
and  to  leam  that  the  officers  have  not  been  troubling  you 
agaiiL" 

"  But  much  is  owing  to   the   perseveranoe  at  friend 
Davis  here,"  said  Tom  King;  "and  I  hope  in  a  short 
time  their  suspicions  will  be   allayed.     If    so,  then  this 
will  be  the  safep'  piaoe  in  all  the  world  for  us." 
"It  will  indeed. ' 

"  But  before  we  go  furth'v,  Dick^we  must  have  your 
adventures  during  tha  past  eight.  We  cannot  rest  until 
we  hear  them—  , ,  beg'.n  at  once." 

Turpin,  knowing  that  it  would  be  oselaae  to  refuse, 
complied  at  once^  ard  all  listened  with  the  naost  bfeath- 
less  interent  to  his  recital. 
But  Maud  heard  the  whole  narrative  with  terror. 
She  nestled  closer  and   closer  to  him,   and  when  he 
hiushed,  whispere«2: 

"  Wlien— oh,  whea,  If  for  my  sake  onlv,  wUl  you  give 
ap  all  these  terrible  dangers?     Even  auiiug   this  p<ist 
i^ht  TOB  bare  had  a  dcxen  escapes  of  yoor  life." 
^  I  hanf  Hi"  tea*  VHc^  "  Hki^  behtg  so,  what  does  it 


you  mean  the  shadow, 
seen  that  since." 

"  What  were  you  speaking  of,  then  ?" 
"  The  secret  passage.     Don't  put  off  a  nriniiiksaliiiii  (d 
that.    Surely  you  can  see  that  that  t»  most  important: 
and  if  we  decide  upon  it,  let  it  be  Oegun  at  onoe^  Mia 
completed  before  you  venture  forth  again." 
"  We  will  talk  about  that"  said  Dicx. 
"I  shall  side  with  Tom  Davis,"  cried  Claude  DuvaL 
"  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  sug- 
gestions; and  besides,  the  little  adventure  we  have  had 
to-night,  and  which   I  will  relate  to  you  this  evening, 
will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  rather  close,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  why  not  turn  the  time  to  good 
account?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  why,"  said  Turpin,  "and  I  think  we 
are  all  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  a  secret  mode  ot 
leaving  this  house  is  highly  necessary." 
"Yes,  yes— quite  unanimous." 
»  That's  aU  right,  then." 

"And   don't  forget,   too,"    said   Sizteen-Striag  Jack, 
"  that  there  is  another  matter  on  hand — you  have  already 
alluded  to  it" 
"  The  shadow  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  remember  our  arrangement — it  was  felt 
that  we  could  not  watch  for  it  until  to-night  Let  oi, 
then,  all  assemble  in  the  kitchen,  and  watch  for  ite  ap- 
pearance ;  then,  wherever  it  may  go — should  it  appear — 
we  will  follow  it,  and  endeavour  to  unravel  this  dark 
mystery.  If  we  can,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
everyone,  and  will  remove  a  great  amount  of  tmcertainty 
and  uncomfortable  feeling." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Dick  Turpin— "let  us  have 
it  cleared  up  if  we  can.  I  have  been  thinking  much 
about  it,  and  my  inclination  exactly  suits  with  yours." 

It  was  with  this  understanding  that  the  highwaymen 
parted. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  over  in  silence 
and  in  peace. 

Jack  Marshall  and  his  officers  must  have  been  els»> 
where,  for  Tom  Davis  could  not  see  the  ghost  of  one  of 
them. 

At  this  he  felt  rejoiced,  for  it  made  him  hope  he  had 
got  off  upon  a  false  scent 

It  was  not  until  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk 
Lhat  the  highwaymen  one  by  one  appeared  in  the  boM 
coiuiurtable  Idtohen,  and  seated  themselves  round  UM 
blazing  hearth. 

Then  the  shutters  were  closed,  the  door  fastaned,  and 
all  mad»  secure. 


CHAPTlfiB  D0C0XX71. 

OtTB  TBJBSDa    KKOSAVOXm  TO  FOLLOW  tUM    SIUDOW  OR 
TUK  W/UL 

It  would  be  diffi'nUt  to  inugine  a  more  eomfortade  scoM 

than  this  presented. 

They  fully  believed  that  at  that  lime  they  were  M 
nearly  as  possible  in  a  state  of  absolute  security. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  feeling  of  sati'^tction  that  tUi 
could  not  but  impart  they  ouo  and  %il  gJancod  oontiua> 
ously  about  them,  with  an  uneas;  S'^nSfttiun  in  their 
nuna& 

Such  an  appearance  as  they  bad  already  wttoessed 
was  one  well  calculated  to  annoy  and  oppreab  them. 

To  exist  in  a  house  with  such  a  mjstery  hanging  arm 
it  was  almost  impossible. 


tHJ?    51I10HT2  ti»  tBRE   EOAS. 


"  ToB  mmj  depend,"  aald  Tom  Da^ls,  stirring  np  tlte 
Ore,  "  that  the  reason  why  this  house  remained  closed  fK> 
long,  asd  why  we  were  able  to  pnrehase  it  so  obeaplly 
fas  simply  in  consequence  of  this  visitation." 

"  It  is  very  likely,"  said  Dick,  "though  no  hint  wv« 
dropped  to  you  at  the  time,  I  suppose  ?' 

"No — not  a  word  was  said  upon  sued  ^  snbieoU 
Doubtless  they  thoogfat  that  if  hoil  a  word  wa»  spoken,, 
they  would  lose  their  customer." 

"And  very  likely  too,"  said  Sixteeo •jjtrinfi;  Jack,  "for 
•t's  quite  the  reTei  of  being  pleasant  to  remain  whtlo< 
something  ia  going  on  arohud  you  which  entirely  bafiles 
your  comprehension." 

"  But,"  said  Dick,  "  yow  forget" 

"  Forget  what?" 

"  Why,  our  purpose.  It  b  true  w»  hare  been  balled 
as  yet,  but  on  the  present  occasioD  we  have  great  hofies 
of  being  able  to  succeed  in  unravalling  this  mystery.' 

"  So  we  have — so  we  have." 

And  Sizteen-String  Jack  glanced  ap  at  the  elenk  while 
he  spoke. 

"  It  has  caused  ns  no  barm  at  present,"  continued  Di<^ 
"  and  I  don't  think  it  reasenable  that  we  should  feel  any 
apprehensions  oonoeming  it.  What  is  it,  after  all,  but 
a  shadow  on  the  wall  ?  And  even  if  we  can't  make  out 
what  causes  it,  we  shall  soon  grow  used  to  such  an  ap- 
pearance." 

"But  that  would  be  by  no  means  satisfactory,"  said 
Tom  Eling.  "  I  have  great  hopes  that  if  we  are  so  lucky 
as  to  see  it  again  to-night,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow 
wherever  it  goes." 

"  We  will  try  to  do  so,"  said  Dick ;  "  and  so  that  we 
may  be  prepared,  let  the  lanterns  be  lighted,  so  th&t  we 
■hall  be  in  perfect  readiness  in  all  respects." 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  then  quite  a  deep  silence 
came  over  the  whole  group. 

They  sat  still  in  the  chaiia,  with  their  eyes  for  the 
most  part  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

Tet  every  now  and  then  they  would  be  tamed  towards 
kbewaU. 

The  night  was  rough  and  blusterous,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  they  could  hear  the  wind  dash  with  extreme 
violence  against  the  panes. 

The  gust  would  be  succeeded  by  a  heavy  splash  of 
rain. 

It  was  oertainly  no  night  to  be  abroad,  and  it  made  them 
•U  draw  closer  up  to  the  fire  and  appreciate  more  fully 
the  comforts  they  then  enjoyed. 

As  time  passed  on  and  the  hour  approached  when  the 
visitation  had  before  been  made,  the  silence  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  intense. 

The  wind  lulled  a  little,  and  the  rain  fell  gently 
against  the  window. 

Suddenly  all  started. 

That  strange,  deep  sigh  which,  whenever  they  had 
beard  it  before,  had  sent  such  a  pecuMar  thrill  through 
•very  pulse  of  their  bodies,  again  made  itself  heard,  seem- 
ing, as  befo'e,  to  emanate  from  no  particular  spot,  but  to 
spread  itseli  all  over  the  apartment,  and  fill  np  every 
earner  of  it 

There  was  a  sudden  movement,  and  all  their  faces 
wore  turned  with  eager  watchfulness  towards  the  dark 
eomer  from  which  the  shadow  had  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion appeared  to  emerge. 

Their  watching  was  soon  rewarded  for,  with  «  slow 
and  gliding  movement  the  shadow  made  its  appearance, 
blurred  and  indistinct  at  first,  but  gradually  settling  down 
into  a  g^reater  sharpness  of  outline  than  h*4  been  tee  case 
before.  • 

Ferhap>s  this  was  caused  by  the  increasto^  amount  of 
Ulumination  in  the  room ;  but,  be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
there  could  be  no  longer  the  least  doubt  that  the  shadow 
was  that  of  a  female. 

The  head  could  be  seen,  and  even  the  delicately-formed 
features. 

Sut  the  garments  seemed  long  and  flowing. 

The  little  object,  whatever  it  might  oe,  was  still 
pressed  to  her  breast. 

But  of  this  no  idea  ooold  be  formed  from  its  shape,  Iwr 
it  was  no  more  than  au  nndistinguishable  maes. 

Gradually — gradually  the  shadow  glided  on;  and  so 
inteiitljr  did  all  watch  it,  that  they  forgot  to  rise  from 
ttuit  seats  and  be  in  readiness  to  follow  it  from  the 


Dick  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

He  started  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  grasped  bis  lanten. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  he  exclaimed.  " to]k>w  me- -keep 
•lose  behind  me,  and  use  your  eyes  to  the  b^  advantags 
to  take  notlca  where  the  shadow  goes.  It  would  b*  vexa- 
tious in  the  extreme  if  we  lost  sight  of  it  as  we  did 
before." 

The  shadow  now  remained  quite  stationary,  and  agalb 
there  came  the  heavy,  deep-drawn  sigh. 

After  that,  the  motion  was  resumed,  and  IMck  walked 
slowly  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"  Draw  your  sword,"  said  Claude  Duv^  in  a  whisper, 
perceiving  that  Dick  had  omitted  to  do  so. 

"  For  what  readon  ?"  was  the  answer.  "  Dc  yon  think 
it  would  avail  me  anything  against  a  shadow?  No — put 
up  your  weapons ;  there  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  necessity 
for  a  show  of  violence." 

But  although  Dick  spoke  thus  and  chose  to  go  unarmed, 
his  comrades  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
It  was  better,  they  thought,  to  be  prepared. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  on  the  preceding  occasion  the 
door  had  been  left  open  a  little  way,  and,  upon  reaching 
it,  the  shadow  had  appeared  to  glide  out  into  the  passage 
beyond. 

Now,  however,  the  door  was  shut  close  and  fastened, 
and  our  friends  all  wondered  what  course  the  shadow 
would  now  take. 

It  did  not  pause  again  until  getting  quite  opposite  the 
door,  so  that  the  shadow  actually  fell  upon  the  wood- 
work. 

Then,  while  they  gazed,  it  gradually  became  less  and 
less  distinct,  appearing  to  lose  its  outlines  by  degrees  and 
to  diffuse  itself  all  over  the  surface  of  the  door. 
Then,  while  they  gazed,  it  vanished  entirely. 
The  firelight  shone  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  carious 
old-fashioned  panels,  revealing  every  line. 

No  portion  was  obscured  by  the  faintest  shadow. 
The  appearance  was  exactly  that  of  the  singular  appa- 
rition  having  vanished  completely  through   the  door- 
way. 

Dick  ilid  not  speak,  bat  made  a  sign  for  all  the  rest  to 
keep  clo^e  behind  him. 
Maud  clung  tightly  to  his  arm. 

She  felt  she  was  in  absolute  safety,  let  him  go  where 
he  might. 

The  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  upon  crossing  the 
threshold   the   lanterns   were   raised,  so  that  the   light 
should  be  thrown  around  in  every  direction. 
At  first,  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  met  their  view. 
But  a  moment  afterwards,  with  a  cry  of  satisfaction, 
Sixteen-String  Jack  said : 

•■  Look — look — there  it  goes  yender :  very  faint— veiy 
indistinct,  bat  it's  gliding  towards  the  bar ! 

Now  that  he  pointed  the  shadow  out  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  its  presence,  nor  about  the  coarse  that  it  was 
taking. 
Our  friends  all  hastened  onward. 
They  did  not  positively  see  the  shadow  enter  the  bar, 
yet  they  felt  sure  that  it  had  done  so,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  their  way  into  it  themselves. 
Then  again  they  looked  all  around  them. 
But  the  walls  were  perfectly  clear. 
"  I  fear  we've  lost  sight  of  it  again,"  said  Dick.     "  Ab  I 
did  you  hear  that  ?" 

The  sigh  was  again  heard. 

"  It  came  fn^m  there !"  cried  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
And  whUe  he  spoke  he  hastened  towards  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  open  it 
But  it  was  locked. 

•*  The  key,  Davis,"  he  cried — "  where  is  the  key  ?" 
•*  Here  it  is,"  was  the  response. 

The  key  was  produced  and  hastily  fitted  into  the  lock, 
when  Turpin  askea : 

"  But  where  does  that  door  lead  to  ?" 
"To  the  cellars,"  said  Tom  Davis;  " and  such  cellars 
as  they  are,  I'm  guie  you  never  saw ;  they  are  like  so 
many  vaults,  and  1  have  jxejer  yet  been  able  to  find  the 
end  of  them." 

By  the  time  he  had  spoken,  the  door  vas  thrown  wide 
upon  its  hinges  by  Sixteen-String  Jack,  who  cried  : 
"  Now,  then,  a  light  quickly — mak^  haoie  I" 
All  hurried  forward,  and  the  united  beams  cf  all  th* 
lanterns  nes-s  thi'own  down  the  dajrk,  iarop-Iookiug  flighi 
of  ste|i8  that  was  exposed  to  view.  - 
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"  Tb«t«,"  oritfd  StztMB^tring  Jkok,  again,  excitedly 
-**  there— there  it  goee !    Oan  you  not  see  it  ?" 

'*Te8,"wae  the  simultaneons  answer — "yea;  there  it 
is,  descending  I" 

Jack  happened  to  be  first,  and  ao,  of  coarse,  he  kept  the 
load 

The  steps  were  only  about  twelve  in  nnmbeTi  ao  that 
the  bottom  was  quickly  reached. 

They  then  found  tbemselvee  in  a  large-di^crd  raolt  or 
cellar,  the  walls  of  which  were  dark  with  damp  and  age, 
and  therefore  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the 
shadow  upon  them. 

But  they  did  see  it,  and  followed  it  easily  from  that 
vault  to  the  next  and  into  the  nexfc- 

From  this  last,  however,  tney  coaid  perceive  no  means 
of  egress,  so  that  they  reasonably  calculated  upon  making 
a  discovery  at  last. 

But  to  their  disappointment  the  shadow  only  glided  to 
a  certain  portion  <A  the  wall  and  then  remained  there 
stationary. 

Our  friends  stopped  too. 

And  then  for  the  last  time  they  heard  the  sigh,  after 
which  the  apparition  vanished  entirely,  leaving  not  the 
faintest  trace  behind  it  to  show  that  such  a  tiling  had 
ever  been. 


CHAPTER  DOCOXXVIL 

TUB  HIOHWATMES  FOUX)W    THB   SHADOW  TO  THB  YAULTB, 
AHD  DISCOVER  THE  BRICKED-UP  DOORWAY. 

Fob  oome  time  they  all  looked  rather  blankly  at  each 
other  at  this  unexpected  termination  of  the  adventure, 
and  then  Dick  asked  : 

"  Is  this  to  be  the  end  ?  Is  this  all  we  are  to  find  out  ? 
14  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  leaving  this 
vault  than  that  by  which  we  entered  it — is  there  Davis  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  the  shadow  appeared  to  dissolve  into  the  wallas 
it  did  into  the  door  above,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack. 
"'  Perhaps  it  means  that  we  are  still  to  follow  it.  Bring 
the  light  closer  and  let  us  look." 

The  light  was  brought. 

But  Jack  took  it  himself,  and,  holding  it  close  to  the 
brickwork,  examined  carefully  all  about  the  spot  where 
Che  shadow  had  been  seen  last. 

Then  an  exclamation  escaped  his  lips. 

"Tee,"  he  cried.  "I  feel  certain  of  it  now.  Look  here, 
all  of  you,  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  not  the  appearance 
of  a  door  having  been  here  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
afterwards  bricked  up  ?  Look  at  the  arch  in  the  brick- 
work— I  think  that  is  confirmation." 

All  pressed  round  him  eagerly,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance which  the  wall  presented  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  his  conjecture  was  correct. 

Many  years  must  have  elapsed  since  any  of  the  bricks 
could  have  been  laid,  for  there  was  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  their  colour — at  least,  none  that  could  be  detected 
at  first. 

But  afterwards,  by  a  close  scrutiny,  they  were  able  to 
make  out  that  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  dtjor  was  some- 
what lighter  than  those  around. 

•'  Beyond  a  doubt,"  said  Dick  Tiirpin,  "  that's  some  exit 
from  this  cellar  which,  for  some  cause  or  other,  has  been 
bricked  up,  and  now  the  question  is,  shall  we  endeavour 
to  open  the  passage  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — bv  all  means  1"  was  tht,  »iRanimou8  reply. 

Dick  smiled,  for  the  answer  was  just  yihaX  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

"  Then  took  must  be  fetched,"  he  exclaimed  5  "  and  I 
don't  know  where  we  shall  find  any  suitable.'' 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  I've  been  thintlrvs'  » 
great  deal  about  that  proposition  of  min»  " 

"  For  the  secret  passagp  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  to  l-e  in  readiness  for  it,  1  have  obtained 
che  requisite  imp!«menis ;  and  now  yon  see  they  will  just 
come  in  useful.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  wi>l  Fetch  thetn 
from  the  adjoining  cellar." 

He  departed,  and  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  pickaxe, 
and  spade,  and  mattock. 

"  Those  will  do,"  cried  Jack.  "  T.en'^,  ir.n  t>>ifl,  and  you 
will  quickly  see  a  breach." 

H«  took  hold  M  the  iuuUock  ai^d  mma  ii  mnivn  hearty 


goodwill,  so  that  before  long  he  was  able  to  di<ilo<i«r  « 
couple  olf  bricks. 

After  that,  further  progress  was  eaay  enongh,  for,  owing 
to  the  dampness  of  the  place,  the  mortar  had  beoomo  verj 
soft,  or  probably  had  never  in  the  first  instanco  har- 
dened. 

A-s  soon  as  a  small  opening  had  been  made,  the  light 
was  called  for,  00  as  to  see  whether,  after  all,  they  were 
right  or  wrong. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  just  beyond  the  brickwork 
was  a  wooden  door,  so  that  now  there  was  no  longer  any 
room  for  doubt. 

Under  these  circoinstaDces,  they  worked  with  great 
vigour  to  remove  all  the  bricks,  and^  having  done  so, 
they  then  perceived  a  rather  strong-looking  door  before 
them. 

"  There  was  some  urgent  reason  for  bricking  up  that 
opening  in  such  a  manner,"  cried  Dick  Turpin,  "  and  what 
that  reason  was  we  shall  very  probably  discover." 

They  tried  the  door,  and  found  that  it  was  fast. 

Probably  it  was  locked. 

One  blow  with  the  pickaxe,  however,  caused  ft  to  re- 
cede upon  ita  hinges,  for  the  damp  had  long  since  made 
the  fastenings  insecure. 

Jack  rapidly  crossed  the  threshold. 

But  almost  immediately  his  lamp  went  out. 

"  Come  back.  Jack,"  cried  the  captain.  "  Ton  mast 
not  enter  yet — the  vault  is  full  of  foul  air." 

Jack  managed  to  stagger  back  again  into  the  outer 
vault. 

He  was  gasping  painfully  for  breath. 

"  I  was  too  precipitate,"  he  exclaimed.  **  I  ought  to 
have  known  that — that         " 

Here  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  which  had 
the  effect  of  dispelling  the  foul  air  from  his  lungs. 

But  so  insufferable  was  the  odour  that  came  from  the 
closed-up  vault,  that  the  whole  party  was  compelled  ta 
retreat  slowly  before  it. 

And  it  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
that  they  again  ventured  to  approach. 

By  this  time  the  comparatively  pure  air  in  the  other 
vaults  had  rushed  in  and  taken  the  place  of  that  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  human  life,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
oppressiveness  and  clamminess  of  the  atmosphere,  thers 
was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

As  may  be  expected,  it  was  with  the  very  greatest 
amount  ot  curiosity  that  our  friends  gazed  about  them, 
for  they  were  exceedingly  anxioas  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  that  had  been 
closed  up  from  human  view  for  so  many  years  as  this  evi- 
dently had. 

But  beyond  bare  black  walls,  slippery  with  moisture 
and  glittering  in  some  parts  from  nitric  exhalations,  there 
was  nothing  of  a  singular  character  to  be  seen. 

And  although  the  lanterns  were  raised  up  on  high, 
so  that  the  light  from  them  fell  upon  every  portion  of  the 
walls,  they  no  longer  saw  anything  of  the  mysterions 
shadow. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  from  this  incer  vault  thers  was 
no  mode  of  exit ;  and  this  might  be  guessed  by  the  benoa 
or  sill  that  had  been  built  all  around  it. 

ThH  intense  darkness  and  silence  in  this  place  miAti 
speech  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  when 
Turpin  addressed  his  comrades,  he  instinctively  sank  hie 
voice  to  a  whisper. 

•"  There's  nothing  here,"  he  said — "  nothing  whatevei, 
that  I  can  see." 

"  It  appears  not,"  said  Jack.  "  Where  can  the  shadow 
be  now  T" 

He  was  answered  by  a  sigh,  and  he  gave  a  quick  start, 
for  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  the  very  spot  on  which  he  stood. 

He  tumed  round  quickly,  and  almost  stumMcv:.. 

"  What's  that?"  he  exclaimed;  and  evep  V'>  ^e  aaked 
the  question,  l/*  directed  the  beams  of  the  ln^^^m  to  the 
ground. 

Then  they  all  saw  that  it  was  a  depression  in  the 
general  level  of  the  fioor  of  the  vault  tbtg^  oaosed  him 
so  nearly  to  miss  h'",  looting. 

The  flooring  WHS  composed  of  darK-/^5loure<i  bridcfl, 
s!inwi;i^  every  sign  of  great  age;  and  jnst  In  one  part 
near  the  centre  they  seemed,  from  somr  Ause  or  otlier,  tO 
have  sunk  into  the  soiL 

This  was  the  only  nr.'wnaT  thir.^    ost  oauld  percrfrs 
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iu  all  the  place,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  Sixteen- 
Stnng  Jack  said : 

_  "  Perhaps  now  the  solution  of  all  that  we  have  seen 
18  to  be  found  beneath  the  spot  where  I  was  standing ; 
at  any  rate,  let  us  try,  it  cannot  much  signify," 

"  But  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Dig,"  was  the  answer,  "and  hope  for  a  discoyery." 

No  word  of  dissent  was  raised,  only  an  anxious  look 

<?^''®°***'°°  seemed  to  settle  upon  every  countenance. 
'  The  pickaxe !"  cried  Jack.     "  Hold  my  lantern,  one 
of  you,  and  we  will  soon  see  what  lies  under  here." 

The  pickaxe  was  brought,  and,  throwing  off  his  coat, 
Sixteen-String  Jack  began  to  work  in  good  earnest. 

The  bricks  were  rapidly  dug  up,  for  they  were  so 
loosely  embedded  in  the  soil  that  they  offered  no  resist- 
auce  at  all  to  the  point  of  the  pickaxe. 

The  ground  beneath  them  was  also  soft,  and  Jack  found 

No.  171.— Black  Bess. 


that  the  task  of  digging  it  out  with  the  spade  was  by 
no  means  so  laborious  as  he  had  expected. 

CHAPTER  DCCCXXVIIL 

THE   HIGHWAYMEN   MEET    WITH   A   SUDDKN  AND   UN- 
LOOKED-POR    INTERRUPTION. 

In  a  little  time  the  hole  was  quite  knee-deep. 

And  then  Jack  suddenly  felt  his  spade  strike  against 
some  harder  substance  than  earth. 

He  paused  at  once,  and  his  companions,  guessing 
that  the  discovery  was  now  about  to  be  made,  directed 
the  beams  of  the  lantern  into  it. 

Jack  stooped^  and,  scraping  away  a  small  portion  of 
the  sou,  unearthed  a  skull. 

He  picked  it  up  instantly,  and  held  it  aloft  in  iht 
view  of  his  comrades.  .■      '  " 
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A  deep  silenoe  fell  upon  all. 

There  was  not  one  who  oared  to  make  a  remark. 

It  was  Dick  Turpin,  however,  who  eventually  broke 
the  silenoe,  for  he  said  : 

"Be  careful  now  how  you  use  the  spade,  Jack. 
There  is  no  need  that  I  can  see  of  disturbing  the  poor 
remains  that  evidently  lie  there." 

"  None  in  the  least,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  and, 
•■  he  spoke,  he  stepped  carefully  on  one  side,  and  carried 
out  the  captain's  instructions. 

As  they  fully  expected,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  human 
being  was  disclosed. 

Near  it,  however,  was  another,  and  a  single  glance 
was  sufficient  to  show  it  was  that  of  a  young  child. 

"  Here  are  the  evidences  of  a  frightful  tragedy,"  said 
Sixteen-String  Jack,  "  We  can  tell  now  what  it  was 
the  shadow  carried  in  its  arms — we  might  have  guessed 
it." 

"  True,"  answered  Claude ;  "  but  the  idea  never  once 
occurred  to  me.  Now  that  we  have  made  this  discovery, 
however,  in  what  way  are  we  to  act  respecting  it  ?" 

"  That  question  is  more  readily  asked  than  answered," 
said  Dick  Turpin.  *'  I  mast  confess  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reply.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  I  think,  that  we 
can  do  nothing  but  replace  the  skull,  and  fill  in  the 
earth  again." 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  Tom  King,  slowly. 

"  But — but "  said  Tom  Davis,  stammeringly. 

"  But  what  P"  asked  Turpin. 

"  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  reason  we  are  troubled 
with  this  visitation  is  that  the  remains  lie  in  such  a 
grave  as  this  P     You  know  what  is  always  said " 

"  Yes,  yea — I  know  !"  said  Dick.  "  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  do  nothing  else  but  put  up  with  the  inflic- 
tion. It  is  but  a  shadow,  after  all,  and  can  have  no 
connection  with  us  ;  and  should  it  continue  to  appear, 
beyond  a  doubt  we  shall  quickly  get  used  to  it." 

"  It  is  an  ansatisfactory  termination  to  the  whole  ad- 
Ten  tare,"  said  Sixteen-String  Jack,  as  he  slowly  shovel- 
led in  the  earth  again.  "  I  should  like  to  have  some 
farther  particulars  of  this  double  crime.  Depend  upon 
it,  it  was  basely  and  treacherously  performed." 

"  Enough,"  said  Turpin.  "  Be  quick  and  finish  your 
task,  for  I  confess  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  place.  Let 
us  get  into  the  upper  air." 

•'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Jack.  "  We  can't  find  oat 
any  more,  I  firmly  believe." 

The  remaining  shovelfuls  were  hastily  filled  into  the 
grave,  the  bricks  replaced  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
and  then  the  whole  party  took  their  way  to  the  room 
above. 

An  onusaal  depression,  however,  was  visible  in  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  all  of  them. 

Strive  as  they  would,  they  could  not  divest  themselves 
of  the  superstitious  idea  that  this  strange,  unaccount- 
able appearance  boded  some  great  evil  to  them. 

They  had  lived  so  long  in  a  state  of  comparative 
peace  and  security,  that  they  now  began,  very  justly, 
to  dread  that  stormier  times  were  ooming. 

Neither  of  the  four  highwaymen,  however,  were  of 
the  right  disposition  to  give  way  much  to  sensations  of 
this  kind. 

They  tried  their  best  to  combat  saooessfully  with 
them. 

Tom  Davis,  however,  was  most  despondent  of  all. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  the  image  of  Jack  Marshall  and 
his  officers  continually  before  him. 

He  knew  the  man  to  be  as  great  a  blunderer  as  ever 
donned  a  red  waistcoat,  but  yet,  if  he  continued  his 
visits,  some  discovery  must  eventually  be  made. 

More  with  the  view  of  taming  the  conversation  and 
changing  the  current  of  their  thoughts  than  for  any 
other  reason,  Dick  turned  roand,  and,  addressing  his 
comrades,  said : 

"  Well,  now,  as  sooio  hours  are  before  us,  let  us  take 
into  consideration  the  project  suggested  by  Davis— I 
mean  the  secret  passage  by  which,  if  necessary,  we 
could  leave  this  bailding." 

"  I  rather  think,"  said  Claude  Duval,  "  that  we  are 
all  of  one  way  of  thinking  in  this  matter— we  all  believe 
in  the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  a  thing,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  it  is  set  about  and  aeoomplished 
the  better." 

"  ¥ea,  dMidedlj  the  better,"  eaid  Tom  Davis.    "  Too 


will  all  of  you  feol  more  content  when  th«  thine  \n 
actually  done." 

"Then,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  Ol'tiule  Dav:il,  ''  ik-j 
best  thing  we  can  do,  I  suppoae,  is  to  onmuionc'i  it  at 
once." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  added  Davis,  earnfi«ilv. 

"Not  to-night,"  exclaimed   Turpin,  drnwiii  m; 

breath.  "  I  have  had  enough  of  these  aii'l.^r;^roiiri<l 
passages  certainly  !  We  will  not  begin  to-niyht;  i>ut 
yet  we  will  take  an  early  opportunity." 

"Say  to-morrow,"  urged  Claude.  "  We  mii^ht  kjet  a 
few  hours'  sleep  now  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  commence  our  labours." 

"Agreed,"  eaid  Dick. 

"And  don't  leave  them,"  said  Davis, "  until  yon  have 
finished  them." 

Turpin  smiled.- 

"  It  will  be  best  so,"  said  Sixteen-Strinff  Ja'ilc,  "  for 
you  may  depend  upon  it  our  adventure  on  the  Wiud^or 
Road  will  make  a  great  commotion." 

"And  mine  in  London,  too,  1  suppose,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tom  King,  "are  we  all  agreed? 
Because,  if  so " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  and  furious  knocking 
at  the  front  door. 

Davis  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  then  sank  back 
into  it  again. 

"There,"  he  cried — "there — I  told  you  the  shadow 
had  not  appeared  for  nothing !  The  officers  are  at  the 
door  !     Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  They  may  not  be  officers,"  said  Diok ;  "but  yet  it 
will  be  best  to  act  as  if  they  were." 

A  scene  of  great  excitement  and  commotion  now 
ensued,  for  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  to 
know  what  steps  could  be  taken. 

As  usual,  however,  Dick  promptly  came  to  a  deter* 
mination. 

Taking  hold  of  Maud,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Follow  me  to  the  stable,  all  of  you!" 

"  No — no,"  said  Tom  Davis,  quickly.  "  Surely  you 
are  mad  !  The  officers  are  at  the  door,  and  of  course 
others  are  posted  round  the  building  to  watch  it!" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Turpin,  "  or  they  may  not  be 
officers  at  all — at  any  rate,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  cross- 
ing the  yard.  We  shall  be  better  there  along  with  our 
horses  than  we  possibly  could  be  anywhere  beneath 
this  roof." 

The  knocking  was  ocatinued  with  great  vehemence. 

"How  vexatious!"  cried  Tom  Davis.  "  If  now  the 
secret  passage  was  only  made,  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  secrete  you  all  and  allow  the  officers  to  satisfy  their 
scruples  by  searching  all  over  the  premises." 

"  If  they  are  officers,"  Dick  cried,  "  let  them  do  so 
now  ;  we  shall  not  be  in  it,  and  they  will  find  nothing 
of  a  suspicious  character  !  Come — quickly  ;  and  you, 
Davis,  open  the  door,  and  make  what  excuse  you  oan 
for  keeping  them  waiting." 

Diok  hastily  opened  the  back  door  as  he  spoke,  and 
darted  across  to  the  door  of  the  stable. 

His  companions  followed  him,  and  in  the  briefest 
possible  space  of  time  they  were  all  standing  in  safety 
in  the  stable. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Tom  Davis,  as  he  had  been  directed, 
went  to  the  front  door,  and  make  a  great  show  of  an> 
barring  and  unbolting  it. 

In  spite  of  what  had  been  said  to  him,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  great  misgivings. 

"Open — open  !"  cried  a  voice.  "  Open  in  the  King's 
name !" 

These  words  were  enough  to  let  Tom  know  that  his 
conjectures  were  verified. 

They  were  indeed  officers  who  were  clamouring  for 
admission. 

Just  as  the  words  were  spoken,  however,  he  flung  the 
door  wide  open,  and,  in  a  tumultuous  throng,  a  troop  of 
officers  rushed  in. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Tom  Davis,  in  well-acted  sur- 
prise. "  What  on  eitrth  is  the  matter  P  What  has 
happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right !"  said  a  Toioe. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Marshall  ?"  said  Tom,  with  a  great 
show  of  delight  and  respect — "  is  it  indeed  you  f  What 
an  unexpected  visit  1" 

**  Tea,  rery  unexpected,  and  Tery  important,  too,"  was 
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the  reply.  "  Com*  inaide,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
jon." 

Not  knonini;  what  to  think,  Dayia  ushered  the  officers 
into  the  room  where  the  highwaymen  had  so  lately  been 
■itting. 

He  fanoied  they  all  looked  about  them  with  a  suspi- 
oious  air. 

He  had  but  little  time  left  him  for  speculation,  how- 
ever, for  Jack  Marshall,  edging  up  to  him,  placed  his 
band  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  : 

"  I  mast  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  you.  Can 
you  take  me  to  another  room  ?" 

"  Tea— eertainly,"  was  the  response,  though  Tom 
oould  not  control  a  slight  tremor  of  his  limbs — "  yes, 
oertainly  1"  he  repeated.    "  But— but " 

"  What  P" 

"  Don't  your  men  want  something  to  drink  P  I  don't 
mind  making  them  welcome  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"Oh,  oertainly  !  My  lads,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
officers,  "  our  worthy  friend,  the  landlord  here,  says  he 
ia  anxious  to  find  yon  something  to  drink  all  round !" 

Loud  applause  followed  this  intimation,  and  Tom 
Davis,  licking  bia  lips  nervously,  said,  as  calmly  as  he 
oould: 

"  What  would  you  like  to  take,  gentlemen  ?" 

Ale  was  unanimously  called  for,  so  he  gave  orders  for 
Ellen  to  supply  it.  » 

"  Now  then,  as  that  ia  over,"  said  Jack  Marshall, 
"just  come  with  me.  I  won't  detain  you  long,  for  I  have 
not  many  words  to  say,  yet  when  you  hear  them  you 
will  allow  that  they  are  very  important  indeed." 

*'  I  am  ready,"  said  the  landlord,  with  the  air  of  one 
going  to  an  exaontion.  "  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Marshall, 
if  yoa  plaaae." 

CHAPTER  DCCCXXIX. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  KABSHALI.  SNDBAVOUBS  TO  FEB- 
SUAOX  TOUT  DAVIS  TO   BETBAT  THE   HiaBWAYUEN. 

Ton  Davis  led  Jack  Marshall  into  the  bar,  and  then 
the  chief  polioe>offioer,  plaoibg  hia  hand  familiarly  upon 
hia  ahoulder,  said : 

"  Aa  I  told  yoa  before,  I  have  something  important 
to  oommunioate,  and  I  hope  yoa  will  give  the  matter 
yoar  entire  consideration." 

"I  will,"  said  Tom  Davis— "yoa  may  depend  upon 
that." 

"  I  thought  yon  would.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  taken 
a  great  liking  to  you — you  have  treated  me  in  a  very 
straightforward,  comfortable  way.  If  you  will  remem- 
ber, I  promised  to  do  yoa  a  good  turn,  and  now  the 
time  has  come." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  was  Tom's  reply. 

He  made  a  very  wry  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  chief  officer,  drawing  closer  to 
him,  and  sinking  his  voice  to  an  impressive  whisper,  "  I 
have  been  informed  by  very  creditable  authority  that 
the  four  highwaymen  we  were  speaking  about  have  been 
in  this  house,  and,  in  fact,  are  at  the  present  time  oon- 
oealed  in  it" 

Tom  gasped  for  breath,  and  then  said  : 

"  Impossible  !  Surely,  Mr.  Marshall,  you  do  not  place' 
any  belief  in  such  a  report  P  It  must  have  been  set 
going  by  some  enemy  of  mine." 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  as  to  that,"  replied  Jack  Marshall ; 
"  but  you  see  I  am  here,  and  I  have  got  a  good  many  of 
my  men  to  back  me  up  in  all  I  do.  I  considered  it  was 
quite  probable  that  these  highwaymen  might  have  shown 
their  faces  here,  and  that  you  bad  induced  them  to  stay, 
intending  to  communicate  with  me,  and  so  obtain  the 
reward." 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  quite  on  the  wrong  scent 
there,  Mr.  Marshall ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  men  you 
want.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  they  are 
nowhere  in  this  building  ;  if  they  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  make  me  a  prisoner  at  once." 

"  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  don't  you  be  over-reaching.  If  you  have  them 
here,  or  know  where  to  find  them,  don't  trust  entirely  to 
yooraelf  to  make  them  prisoners,  and  so  obtain  the  whole 
MWavd— be  oontent  to  alloxr  me  a  share  of  it.  ' 

"  2  Wiiili  t  bad  the  oUauoe  of  oarsiiig  it,"  said  Tom, 


over  whose  whole  body  a  cold  perspiration  had  started 
out. 

He  distrusted  Jack  Marshall  excessively. 

He  oould  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  man 
was  so  stupid  as  by  his  actions  he  appeared  to  be. 

He  concluded  rather  that  it  was  only  a  behaviour 
assumed  to  conceal  his  cunning. 

"  Look  here,  Thomas,"  he  said, "  be  reasonable ;  if  the 
men  are  in  the  honse  concealed,  just  say  so,  and  we  will 
take  them  prisoners  at  once.  Don't  be  afraid  of  trust- 
ing me;  you  shall  have  your  full  share  of  the  reward." 

"You  are  altogether  mistaken,"  said  Tom  Davis — 
"altogether  mistaken.  I  tell  you  again,  they  are  not 
here,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them !" 

"Befresh  your  memory  a  little,"  said  the  chief  officer 
— "  be  quite  sure  before  you  speak." 

"  lam  quite  sure  1"  said  Davis,  feeling  more  and  more 
uneasy. 

What  might  have  been  the  tactics  of  Jack  Marshall 
we  cannot  determine. 

It  might  have  been  that  he  had  some  hope  of  indao* 
ing  Tom  Davis  to  betray  his  friends. 

If  he  had  indulged  in  any  auoh  idea,  the  reader  knowa 
full  well  that  he  could  not  have  entertained  a  more 
fallacious  one. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  he  looked  somewhat 
disappointed  after  Tom  Davis  had  spoken. 

And  then,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice,  he  exclaimed  t 

"  Well,  such  being  the  case,  perhaps  you  will  not 
refuse  to  allow  me  to  search  all  over  the  place." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  Tom  replied, "  that  I  have  not 
the  power  to  refuse  you,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  Search, 
and  welcome ;  you  will  find  nothing,  I  give  you  my 
word,  so  you  may  as  well  save  yourself  the  trouble." 

"  I  cannot  save  myself  the  trouble,  even  if  I  felt  in- 
clined after  the  information  that  has  been  given  me.  I 
must,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  search  this  plaoe 
thoroughly  from  roof-top  to  cellar." 

"  Then  you  had  better  begin  at  once,"  said  Tom  Davis, 
"  and  the  sooner  you  get  it  over  the  better.  I  can  tell 
yoa  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  however." 

"What?" 

"  I  shall  give  up  this  mode  of  life  altogether.  Thank 
goodness,  I  am  independent  of  it.  I  will  not  keep  an 
inn  to  be  continually  suspected  by  the  police  of  har- 
bouring improper  persons.  No — no.  I  will  give  it  up, 
and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  discover  that  yon  have  loat 
a  good  friend." 

"Tut— tut!"  said  Jack  Marshall.  "What  need  ia 
there  for  us  to  be  bad  friends  P  we  ought  to  be  on  the 
very  best  of  terms  with  each  other,  because  we  can  be 
mutually  useful — don't  you  see  that  f " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  said  Tom  Davis,  sharply.  "And 
just  let  me  know  whether  you  intend  to  aearoh  th« 
house  or  not  P" 

"  I  do  ;  I  am  compelled  by  duty." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  had 
the  last  morsel  of  information  that  I  shall  ever  give  yoa. 
If  you  can't  take  my  word  there  had  better  be  an  end 
to  all  communication  between  as.  Now  I  have  done, 
and  begin  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Ob,  that's  your  tone,  is  it  P"  said  Jack  Marshall. 
"  Well,  then,  I  don't  scruple  to  say  that  I  have  my  own 
suspicions  of  you,  and  very  strong  they  are,too.  I  have 
tried  fair  means  with  you,  and  would  have  put  yoa  in 
the  way  of  a  good  thing,  but  you  refused,  so  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame  for  the  consequences.  I  shall 
look  closely,  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  I  find  one  suspioioaa 
thing,  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  doing  so,  I  will  haul 
you  oft  to  Newgate  at  once !" 

"  You're  welcome,"  said  Tom,  seating  himself  in  a 
chair  with  an  air  of  dogrged  resolution — "you  are  quite 
welcome !  You  can  search  from  now  to  the  middle  of 
next  week  for  aught  I  care  !" 

"Don't  you  obstruct  us  in  our  duty,"  said  Jack 
Marshall,  shaking  hia  finger — "don't  you  obstruct 
us!" 

"  I  don't  intend." 

"  Well,  then,  I  call  upon  you,  aa  a  erood  man  and  true, 
to  assist  us.  Come  along ;  you  shall  accompany  me 
into  every  room  I  enter  !" 

"All  right,"  said  Tom,  "don't  put  yourself  about,  I 
beg.    I  have  got  one  comfort  left  still." 

"  And  what  ia  that  P" 
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"  Why,  you  won't  have  the  opportunity  of  aearohing 
here  again ;  I  will  leave  at  once !  To  think  I  should 
have  lived  to  my  age,  and  then  to  be  suspected  at  the 
last!" 

Tom  Davis  pretended  to  bo  very  indignant  indeed, 
and  performed  hia  part  with  tolerable  credit. 

How  far  Jack  Marshall  was  deceived  by  it,  who  can 
say  ? 

At  any  rate,  )ie  did  not  abandon  his  intentions  of 
searching  the  house  thoroughly. 

Accordingly  he  called  his  men  around  him. 

By  this  time  they  had  finished  their  ale,  so  they 
obeyed  bis  command  with  great  promptitude. 

With  very  good  generalship,  he  stationed  them  in 
Tarions  positions  on  the  ground  floor,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  good  watch. 

Then,  attended  by  half  a  dozen,  and  aooompanied  by 
Tom  Davis,  he  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
house. 

"  I  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  he  said,  "  and 
work  my  way  downwards.  We  shall  soon  find  out  now 
who  ia  right  and  who  is  wrong." 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  all  this  time 
Tom  Davis  was  in  a  state  of  very  great  trepidation. 

It  is  true  he  felt  quite  relieved  about  the  presence  of 
the  highwaymen  themselves. 

He  knew  they  could  not  be  found,  no  matter  how 
rigid  the  search  was. 

But  he  recollected  that  the  officers  had  made  their 
appearance  at  a  most  unexpected  moment,  and  he  in- 
dnlged  in  the  very  natural  fear  that  some  article  of 
apparel  might  have  been  left  about  that  would  at  onoe 
proclaim  that  the  highwaymen  had  been  there  at  some 
time  or  other. 

Jaok  Marshall  went  up  in  the  attic,  and  satisfied 
himself  by  a  glanoe  that  there  was  no  one  hiding 
there. 

He  also  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  found  that  there 
were  no  means  of  communication  with  the  roof. 

"Jenkins,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of  the  men,  "you 
■top  here  in  this  attic  until  I  call  you  down.  If  you 
see  anything  of  a  suapioious  character,  create  an  im- 
mediate alarm." 

"  All  right,  air,"  said  the  officer,  and  the  remainder 
descended  the  steep  flight  of  stairs. 

The  other  rooms  were  next  examined. 

The  house  was  old  and  straggling,  and  contained  more 
apartments  than  anyone  would  have  guessed  by  looking 
at  its  exterior. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  officers  into  every 
room ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  all  were  searched,  of 
eonrse  without  finding  a  vestige  of  those  they  sought. 

To  Tom's  great  relief,  he  found  that  the  highwaymen 
had  been  very  careful  not  to  leave  anything  about  that 
would  be  likely  to  betray  them. 

The  officers  then  again  descended  to  the  ground-floor. 
'  But  Jaok  Marshall  did  not  look  quite  so  much  disap- 
pointed as  Tom  Davis  fancied  he  would. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  we've  searched  the  house — that 
(wremony  has  been  gone  through,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  there  is  nothing  snspioious  to  be  seen." 

"  Yon  might  have  taken  my  word  for  that." 

"So  I  might;  but  yon  must  recollect  we  have  not 
^uite  finished  yet." 

"  Indeed  I     How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  there  are  the  cellars,  to  be  sure — let  us  look 
what  you  have  down  there." 

Of  course,  Davis  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  the 
officers  paying  a  visit  to  this  place. 

But  he  knew  full  well  he  could  not  refuse,  and  any 
hesitation  upon  hia  part  would  very  likely  be  productive 
of  serious  results. 

He  was  thinking,  however,  of  the  skeleton  that  was 
lying  there,  and  wondered  whether  the  officers  would 
be  carious  enough  to  unearth  it. 

If  they  did,  then  came  the  all  important  question, 
what  influence  would  it  have  upon  himself  P 

Would  he  not  And  himself  in  a  very  awkward  and 
dangerous  position  indeed  ? 

IijB«emed  like  it,  and  Tom  Davis  set  his  teeth  hard, 
and  determined  to  pat  th«  best  faoe  on  the  matter  he 
«oaMI. 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXX. 

THE  POLICB  OFFICERS  DISCOVBB  THB  8KBLETON  IN 
THE  VAULT,  AND  EFFECT  AN  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE 
STABLE  WHERE  THB  HIGHWAYMEN  AND  THEIR 
HOUSES   ARB  CONCEALED, 

Still  taking  the  precaution  to  leave  plenty  of  men 
posted  about,  Jack  Marshall  descended  into  the  cellar 
accompanied  by  the  remainder. 

Tom  Davis's  uneasiness  did  not  escape  his  notice,  and 
therefore  it  was  only  reasonable  he  should  look  forward 
to  making  some  discovery  down  beneath  the  surface. 

At  any  rate,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  eyes  wide  open 
to  everything,  and  above  all,  to  observe  every  move- 
ment that  the  landlord  made. 

Nothing  of  an  unusual  character,  however,  was  met 
with  in  any  of  the  cellars  until  the  place  was  reached 
where  the  highwaymen  had  broken  down  the  wall  saoh 
a  short  time  before. 

How  much  Davis  regretted  that  they  had  performed 
this  act ! 

After  all,  it  had  resulted  in  nothing,  and  had  the  wall 
remained  in  its  original  condition  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  apprehend. 

It  was  useless  to  think  thus  about  anything  that  was 
passed,  and  he  knew  it. 

Jack  Marshall  looked  at  the  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar 
on  the  floor  with  genuine  surprise,  and,  turning  to  Tom 
Davis,  said: 

"  I  can  see  you  have  beeu  making  some  alterati(ms 
here — what  is  it  you  intend  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing,"  said  Davis — "it  is  entirely 
my  business,  so  continue  your  search." 

"  We  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Now  then,  this 
way  with  the  lights." 

The  officers  quickly  spread  themselves  over  the  cellar, 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  they  perceived  the  spot 
where  the  flooring  had  been  disturbed. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  a  casual  eye  that  this  disturb- 
ance had  been  effected  very  recently,  and  Jack  Marshall 
pressed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  believing  that  he 
was  on  the  right  scent  at  last. 

"Hullo!"  he  cried;  "what  have  we  here— more  al- 
terations ?     Why,  what  on  earth  does  this  signify  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular,"  said  Tom  Davis.    "  I  intend — " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Intend  what?" 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  itP" 
he  continued. 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  in  half  a  doien  words,  the  fact  is,  I  no- 
ticed first  of  all  that  that  place  yonder  appeared  as  though 
it  was  a  doorway  bricked  up,  and  out  of  sheer  curiosity  I 
resolved  to  try.  Ton  see  the  result.  Then  I  noticed  that 
the  bricks  were  displaced  here,  and  that  the  ground  had 
sunk,  BO  I  dng  it  up,  and  what  do  you  think  I  found  t" 

"A  treasure  ?" 

"  No — a  skeleton," 

"  A  skeleton  ?"  repeated  Jack  Marshall,  in  surprise. 

"  Tes ;  I  scarcely  ventured  to  move  it,  and  having  as- 
certained what  was  there,  covered  the  earth  over  it 
again,  for  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
It  is  evident  it  must  have  lain  there  many,  many  years; 
but,  however,  if  you  like  to  satisfy  yoorselves,  here  are 
tho  tools — set  to  work. 

Jack  Marshall  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  instraoted 
his  men  to  dig  up  the  ground. 

This  was  an  easily-accomplished  task,  for  the  earth 
was  very  soft,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
poor  murdered  remains  were  again  exposed  to  view. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  skeleton,  sure  enough ;  and  a  very 
serious  thing  it  is  for  yoa,  I  can  aaanxe  you  —  very 
serious." 

"Is  it,  indeed  ?" 

"Itia." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  in  suoh  an  affair  P  The  faot 
ia,  I  intended  to  aak  your  advice  on  the  subjeot,  for  I 
only  made  the  discovery  a  few  hoars  ago." 

"  Well,"  said  Jaok  Marshall,  "  my  duty  ia  plaia  and 
clear  before  me." 

"  What  is  it  t" 

"  Why,  I  must  have  this  affair  folly  investigated.  Ia 
the  first  place,  the  bonea  moat  be  all  dug  up  and  pat  ia 
proper  order,  then  they  must  be  esamiued  by  a  meiiMl 

V     i 
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man,  A  jkuy  oaUed,  aud  &  vordiob  found.  How  that 
may  affeot  yoa  I  don't  know." 

"  It  oan't  affeot  me  very  serioaely,  I  ahonld  think," 
said  Tom  Davis,  "  for,  as  you  are  well  aware,  I  have  not 
lived  in  this  house  very  long,  aod  anyone  could  tell  by 
a  glanoe  at  these  remains,  that  many  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  buried." 

"  Well,  I  don't  intend  for  to  give  an  opinion  in  that 
matter,"  said  Jack  Marshall,  "  but  I  know  my  duty." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  Davis,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  it  is  to  be 
■o,  it  must ;  but  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for  me, 
And  I  wish  we  could  arrange  it  somehow.' ' 

"  It  is  impoasible.  Why,  bless  you,  we  shall  all  get 
oar  expenses,  and  that  will  amount  to  a  trifle,  I'll  war- 
rant." 

And  Jack  Marshall  nodded  his  head  in  a  very  know- 
ing way. 

Tom  Davis  was  in  despair. 

This  was  calamity  npon  calamity. 

He  might  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  any  snspioion  of 
having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder ;  but  then  the  bring- 
ing of  a  jury  to  that  house  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  highwaymen ;  and  if  the  officers  con- 
tinned  to  float  about  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  and  if 
one  or  two  were  left  in  possession  to  watch  the  remains 
as  the  law  required,  how  was  he  to  act  ? 

The  prospect  before  him  was  so  bewildering  and  dis- 
agreeable that  Tom  Davis  oonld  not  bear  to  look  upon 
it. 

After  a  little  time,  the  officers  all  returned  to  the  bar 
again,  and  Jack  Marshall  securely  fastened  the  door 
leading  to  the  cellars,  and  placed  a  great  seal  upon  it. 

"There,"  he  said,  "  it's  more  than  anyone's  life  is 
worth  to  meddle  with  that  now." 

Tom  was  in  hopes  that  this  discovery  would  not  be 
altogether  evil. 

He  trusted  that  it  might  so  change  the  current  of  the 
officers'  thoughts  as  to  prevent  them  from  continuing 
their  search  any  further. 

If  this  was  so,  he  felt  that  he  could  almost  reoonoile 
himself  to  all  that  had  taken  place. 

He  reckoned  without  his  host,  however,  for  Jack 
Marshall,  with  a  pertinacity  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able, said : 

"We  must  not  forget  our  original  intentions — we 
must  finish  our  search." 

"  I  thought  you  had  finished  it  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  so  we  have,  as  far  as  the  honse  is  concerned ; 
but  when  I  have  been  calling  here,  I  have  noticed  what 
extensive  outbuildings  you  have,  and,  in  order  that  I 
may  state  positively  that  I  have  searched  the  premises 
thoroughly,  I  must  have  a  look  there  as  well." 

Tom  Davis  was  quite  helpless. 

He  could  not  refuse  —  the  offiioers  wonld  do  jnst 
exactly  what  they  thought  proper. 

He  was  in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement,  how- 
ever, that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  officers,  and 
it  was  lucky  the  skeleton  had  been  discovered,  as  they 
would  be  able  to  attribute  it  to  that. 

Tom  only  hoped,  however,  that  the  highwaymen  had 
left  the  stable,  and  taken  their  horses  with  them. 

But  he  very  much  doubted  whether  they  wonld  do 
so. 

He  did  not  forget  the  little  door  at  the  back,  through 
which  they  could  easily  gain  the  plantation,  and  he  could 
only  indulge  in  the  hope— faint  as  it  was— that  they  had 
passed  through  it  already,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
safe. 

Without  any  delay  Jack  Marshall  opened  the  back 
door  of  the  inn,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  crossed  the 
yard,  and  began  to  search  it  and  the  various  sheds  built 
around  it  in  a  very  systematic  fashion  indeed. 

He  was  quite  right  when  he  said  what  a  many  out- 
buildings belonged  to  the  inn,  for  it  really  took  them  a 
considerable  space  of  time  to  search  them  all. 

Tom  hoped  that  the  highwaymen  would  hear  them, 
and  have  time  to  make  their  escape. 

At  last  all  paused  in  front  of  the  stable,  and  Jaok 
Marshall,  addressing  Tom  Davis,  said : 

"What  place  is  that?" 

"  Why,  the  stable." 

"  Is  it  ?" 

"Yes ;  do  70a  want  (0  search  there?" 

"Ob,  eertainly  I" 


"  Wait  a  moment,  then,  and  I  will  find  the  key." 

Tom  pretended  to  search  in  his  pocket  for  the  key,  as 
he  knew  that  every  moment  that  elapsed  before  the 
opening  of  the  door  was  of  the  greatest  importanoe. 

"  Key  ?"  ejaculated  Jaok  Marshall,  almost  imme- 
diately. "  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Why,  oan't 
yon  see  the  door  is  unlocked  already  p  " 

"  Why,  so  it  is,"  said  Tom,  "  and  there's  the  key 
sticking  in  the  lock !  I  wondered  where  on  earth  it 
could  be  !  Bat  I  recollect  now,  I  forgot  to  lock  it.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  so  flustered  about  that 
discovery  down  in  the  cellar  that  I  can  hardly  tell 
whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels." 

Jaok  Marshall  said  nothing,  but,  advancing  to  the  door, 
kicked  it  open  with  his  foot,  and  entered  suddenly. 

In  his  band  he  carried  a  dark  lantern,  and  he  flashed 
the  light  of  it  rapidly  around  him. 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXXI. 

JACK  HABSHALL  AND  HIS  OFFICEBS  BRING  THEIR 
SEARCH  TO  AN  BND,  AND  TOM  DAVIS  MAKES  A 
PKOPOSITION. 

Fob  a  few  moments  we  will  revert  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  highwaymen. 

After  the  door  of  the  stable  was  closed  a  feeling  of 
the  deepest  thankfulness  came  over  them. 

Comparatively  speaking  they  were  safe. 

"  I  am  glad  we  ran  the  risk,"  said  Dick.  "  Rely  npon 
it,  if  the  officers  had  seen  us  they  would  have  made 
known  their  presence  ere  now." 

"  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But,  having 
accomplished  so  much,  what  are  we  to  do  next?" 

'•  I  should  be  able  to  decide,"  replied  Turpin,  "  if  I 
knew  whether  those  who  knocked  for  admission  were 
police-officers  or  not.' 

"  What  should  you  do  ?" 

"  Why,  open  the  door  and  pass  out  into  the  planta- 
tion beyond,  taking  our  horses  with  us  ;  then,  let  what 
would  happen,  we  should  be  prepared,  and  if  it  oame  to 
a  push,  a  rapid  flight  wonld  save  ns." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  ?" 

"  We  oan't ;  we  must  wait  a  minute  or  two  and 
listen." 

Wait  they  accordingly  did. 

But  they  were  unable  to  learn  anything  that  was 
taking  place  inside  the  inn. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed,  they  afterwards 
concluded  that  the  visit  must  be  one  from  the  polioe- 
offioers,  for  had  it  been  any  chance  stranger,  either  Tom 
Davis  or  Ellen  wonld  have  come  to  the  stable  door,  to 
let  them  know  that  all  was  well. 

"  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  Dick  said.  "  Get 
the  door  open,  and  lead  the  horses  out ;  we  will  remain 
here  until  the  last  moment." 

This  was  done,  and,  with  beating  hearts,  they  waited 
to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

The  long  stay  of  the  officers  in  the  inn  puzzled  them 
exceedingly. 

In  all  their  speculations,  they  never  happened  to  think 
that  they  might  have  discovered  the  skeleton. 

At  length,  however,  the  back  door  of  the  inn  was 
opened,  and  they  not  only  heard  the  police-officers,  but 
caught  sight  of  them  also. 

"  Quick — quick !"  cried  Turpin.  "  Betreat— retreat ! 
We  have  time  yet,  and  all  will  be  well  I" 

They  passed  through  the  door  quickly;  bat  Tom 
King  said : 

"  Will  it  be  wise  to  leave  the  place  thus  ?  The  officers 
will  come  in  here,  and,  seeing  the  door,  will  open  it,  and 
perhaps  may  discover  us  in  the  plantation." 

"  We  must  rnn  that  risk  ;  we  can't  conceal  the  door. 
Quick,  Tom  —  through  the  door  as  quickly  as  yoa 
can." 

But  Tom  paused  and  listened,  and  quickly  found  that 
the  officers  were  searching  the  other  sheds. 

"  I  have  a  few  moments  left,"  he  said.  "  Wait  where 
you  are,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

There  was  no  time  to  explain  what  he  intended  to  do 
any  further ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  his  comrades,  he 
closed  the  little  door  and  then  bolted  it. 

Close  by,  he  was  aware,  was  a  quantity  of  new  straw, 
and  this  he  resolved  to  move  from  its  present  position, 
and  so  arrange  It  as  to  conceal  the  doorway. 
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The  task  was  a  tremeudoas  one,  but  he  set  to  work 
with  wonderful  enertryi  and  aooomplinhed  it  long  before 
the  officers  reached  the  stable  door. 

It  uow  became  necessary  for  him  either  to  find  some 
excellent  hidiug  place,  or  else  to  rejoin  hie  comrades. 

He  determined  to  attempt  to  do  the  latter,  and,  having: 
an  idea  of  the  iuuide,  hastily  ascended  the  steps  leading 
to  the  loft  above. 

It  was  jiist  as  he  did  so  that  the  brief  conversation 
between  Tom  Davis  and  Jack  Marshall  took  place 
respecting  the  key. 

There  was  a  faint,  dim  ligrht  in  the  loft  coming  from 
the  circular  opening  looking  into  the  yard,  and  by  the 
aid  of  this  illumination,  feeble  aa  it  was,  Tom  was  able 
to  see  around  him. 

Without  hesitation,  be  stepped  on  tiptoe  to  one  corner 
of  the  loft,  going  to  that  aide  of  it  which  was  next  to 
the  plantation. 

Above  his  head,  and  within  easy  reach  of  his  hands, 
was  the  roof,  and  this  was  composed  only  of  rade 
tiles. 

The  building  was  old,  and  it  did  not  seem  that  any 
pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  roof  in  good  repair, 
so  that  Tom  was  able  to  draw  one  or  two  tiles  aside, 
and  BO  leave  an  opening  just  about  large  enough  for 
him  to  squeeze  through. 

By  the  time  he  had  achieved  this,  however,  the  officers 
had  fairly  begun  their  search  in  the  stable  below. 

Passing  out  quickly,  he  paused  on  the  roof,  and,  as 
gently  as  he  could,  replaced  the  tiles  he  had  disturbed. 

Luckily  the  wind  was  blowing  rather  fiercely,  and,  as 
it  dashed  the  trees  in  tha  plantation  to  and  fro,  caused 
such  a  rushing  noise  aa  to  drown  the  alight  sound  he 
made  in  his  operationa. 

This  much  done,  he  slipped  down  to  the  ground,  which 
was  only  a  few  feet  below  him. 

He  now  considered  he  was  quite  safe,  and  hia  com- 
rades as  well,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  them. 

He  found  them,  as  he  considered,  in  rather  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  little  door,  and  advised  them  to  move 
farther  away. 

They  obeyed,  and  selected  one  of  the  densest  parts 
of  the  plantation,  determined  to  wait  patiently  there 
until  disturbed  i>y  the  officers. 

It  was  certainly  much  better  that  the  door  should  have 
been  closed  and  bolted  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  straw 
heaped  up  before  it,  because  it  would  not  then  appear  as 
if  anyone  had  passed  through  it,  and  Tom,  now  that  he 
had  succeeded,  considered  that  the  achievement  of  such 
a  feat  was  well  worthy  of  the  risk  that  it  entailed. 

When  Jack  Marshall  flashed  the  light  of  his  lantern 
around  he  saw  nothing  at  all  peculiar  in  the  stable. 

There  waa  a  rather  powerful  odour  of  horaes,  but 
nothing  more. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  besides  the  horses  used 
by  the  highwaymen,  there  was  another  belonging  to  Tom 
Davis,  which  he  used  upon  those  occasions  when  he 
had  to  fetch  different  articles  that  were  required. 

"  There  doesn't  appear  to  be  anybody  here,"  growled 
Jack  Marshall ;  "  but  at  any  rate,  we'll  have  a  look  ! 
Hullo  !"  he  ejaculated,  upon  seeing  the  straw,  "  what  a 
heap  you've  got  there,  to  be  sure !  Why,  fifty  men 
might  be  hidden  behind  it !  Just  poke  about  it  a  little, 
wiU  you  ?" 

This  was  the  only  place  in  the  stable  that  offered  the 
least«ohance  of  concealment. 

So,  with  one  accord,  the  officers  rushed  to  the  heap 
of  straw,  and  began  scattering  it  in  all  directions. 

They  found  no  highwaymen  beneath  it,  but  they  dis- 
covered the  little  door. 

"  What's  that  P"  cried  Jack  Marshall,  immediately. 

"  A  door  !"  was  the  response. 

"  What  a  singular  place  for  one  to  be  put.  Where 
can  it  lead  ?  Why,  I  never  met  w<th  such  a  strange 
place  as  this  in  my  life  before  !" 

"It  leads  to  nowhere  in  partioular,"replied  Tom  Davis, 
and  speaking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  so  that  in  case  the 
highwaymen  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  it  they  would 
receive  warning  to  remove.  "  It  opens  into  a  plantation 
or  coppice,  that  lies  at  the  back  here  ;  but  I  never  found 
occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  and  I  am  at  a  loaa  to  think 
why  it  should  have  been  put  there." 

"  Well,  we  will  see,"  said  Jaok  Marshall.  "  Ob«&  it, 
willysaf" 


"  It's  bolted  I"  said  the  officer. 

"  Well,  what  if  it  is  ?    Open  it,  can't  you  ?" 

The  bolt  was  rusty  and  difficult  to  draw  back ;  but, 
with  a  squeak,  it  yielded  to  the  strength  of  the  police- 
officer. 

The  door  waa  then  pulled  open,  and  a  rush  of  cold 
air  came  in. 

"There's  the  plantation  !"  said  Tom.  "Ton  see  I 
have  not  deceived  yon  in  the  least." 

The  officers  all  passed  out,  and,  although  they  looked 
Acrutiiiizingly  around  them,  they  faiK:d  to  see  any  signs 
of  the  hitrhwayiuen. 

Jack  Marshall  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  thinking 
p6rhaps  to  discover  footmarks. 

But  if  such  was  his  hope,  he  was  disappointed,  for 
the  leaves  had  been  blown  off  the  trees  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  lay  very  thickly  upon  the  ground. 

These  left  no  trace  of  any  persons  having  passed  that 
way,  and  Tom  Davia  noticed  it  with  a  sigh  of  the 
greatest  relief. 

Jack  Marshall  saw  nothing  to  warrant  him  in  search- 
ing the  plantation,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  quite 
ignorant. 

So  he  turned  back  into  the  stable,  determined  to 
finish  hia  search  of  the  premises. 

But  aa  to  the  result  of  this  search  he  was  by  no  means 
sanguine. 

Nevertheleaa  he  peraevered  until  hia  task  waa  quite 
completed. 

Then,  with  a  very  crest-fallen  air,  he  re-entered  the 
inn. 

During  these  proceedings,  Tom  Davis  had  managed 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  a  little  calm  thought,  and 
quickly  made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do  in  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs. 

Therefore  he  had  summoned  Ellen  to  hia  side,  and  had 
whispered  to  her  a  few  directions. 

She  nodded,  and  left  him  immediately. 

When  the  search  was  over,  Tom  Davis  invited  the 
officers  to  enter  the  kitchen,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
they  willingly  complied. 

No  sooner  had  they  creased  the  threshold,  however, 
than  a  moat  savoury  odour  asspHed  their  nostrils,  and 
they  one  and  all  looked  inquisitively  towards  the  fire- 
place- 

"  I've  had  a  little  bit  of  a  snack  got  ready,"  said  Tom 
Davis,  "  if  you  don't  mind  partaking  of  it.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to  be  good  friends. 
I  am  willing  to  forgive  and  forget.  My  great  failing 
is,  1  never  can  bear  anything  to  anyone." 

The  scent  of  the  preparing  viands  had  a  very  mollify- 
ing effect  upon  Jack  Marshall  and  hia  followers. 

So  the  former  held  out  his  hand  and  said  : 

"  I  bear  no  malice,  not  a  bit,  and  you  might  have  felt 
sure  of  aa  much  by  the  manner  in  which  I  have  behaved. 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  true  that  I  was  told  to  search  in 
this  place  for  the  highwaymen,  and  duty  compelled  me 
to  do  it,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be.  Excuse  .me 
for  saying  that  I  thought  for  a  moment  yon  were  not 
sincere,  but  now  I  find  you  told  the  truth,  and  I  shall 
make  my  report  accordingly." 

This  was  a  very  great  speech — rather  too  graoious, 
Tom  thought. 

He  would  have  preferred  that  the  officers  should  have 
shown  rather  more  vexation  at  their  disappointment. 

However,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  to  fioat  with  the  tide,  and  do  all  he  could 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  troublesome  customers. 

He  ordered  more  ale  to  be  brought,  and  they  drank 
to  one  another's  good  healths  with  evident  relish. 

Then  the  supper  was  placed  upon  the  table. 

A  very  substantial  supper  it  was  too,  and  the  offioera 
paid  full  justice  to  it. 

They  vowed  and  declared  that  the  landlord  was  a  hearty 
good  fellow,  and  a  pattern  to  all  the  rest  of  his  fraternity. 

Tom  plied  them  well  with  ale,  and  when  he  imagined 
they  were  ripe  enough  for  the  proposition  he  had  to 
make,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  prepared  to  utter  it. 

The  chief  officer,  seeing  him  in  this  position,  at  once 
called  for  order  and  silence. 

But  the  offieers  by  this  time  had  drunk  just  enough 
ale  to  make  them  rather  uproarious,  and  so,  amidst  a 
slight  ooufuaion,  Tom  began  :  ^ 

"  I  have  ft  Uw  words  to  say,  gentlemen,  and  the  subiaai 
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ia  my  important.  I  ebotilcl  have  preferred  not  to 
troable  you  with  it  at  all,  bnt  I  am  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  all  I  can  request  is  that  you  •mil  listen  to  me 
patiently  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Hear,  hear !"  muttered  Jack  Marshall,  and  the 
oifioera  all  banged  the  table  with  their  cupa  approvingly. 

I'tius  encouraged,  Tom  Davis  went  on. 

"I  believe  we  are  all  good  friends,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sure  I  have  nothing  but  feelings  of  friendship  and 
affuotion  for  all  of  you,  and  I  hope  the  feeling  is  a 
mutual  one." 

"  Hear !  hear  ! — it  is — it  is  !"  said  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  Tom  Davis.  "  for  that  gives 
me  coufii^lence  to  proceed.  And  now,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
please,  I  will  oome  at  once  to  the  point  and  begin  my 
eommnnioation." 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXXII. 

JAOK    UABSHALIi  AND   HIB   OFFICERS   APPEAR  TO   BE 
ON   THE   BEST   OF   TERMS   WITH    TOM   DAVIS. 

CoHSiDSBABiiE  curiosity  was  visible  npon  thecounten- 
anoea  ef  all  the  police  ofBcers,  and  Jack  Marshall, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  end  of  the  table,  shut  one 
eye  and  prepared  to  listen  with  great  attention  to  what 
the  landlord  had  to  say. 

"  Gentlemen,"  commenced  Tom,  "aa  yon  may  guess, 
the  subject  I  am  alluding  to  ia  that  disagreeable  dis- 
oovery  down  below." 

"  The  ekeleton  ?" 

"  Juat  so.  Yon  were  kind  enough  to  telKme  what  it 
was  you  intended  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  only  what  would  be  considered  your  proper 
duty ;  bnt  while  carrying  it  out  I  would  have  you  to 
think  a  little  about  me.  You  can  easily  tell  that  it  will 
have  a  very  damaging  effect  npon  me  and  my  house. 
When  it  comes  to  be  known  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
found  in  the  cellar,  in  fact,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  shut 
up  the  place  altogether  and  leave  it." 

"  No — no !"  murmured  many  voices. 

"  But  I  ahall  be  compelled  to  do  so,"  replied  Tom, 
firmly.  "  Luckily,  I  have  money  enough  of  my  own  to 
be  quite  independent  of  the  business,  but  this  place  just 
Buits  me— it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  life  I  like,  and  al- 
though I  have  only  been  here  a  short  time,  yet  it  is  quite 
long  enough  for  me  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  it  alto- 
gether, and  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  if  I  was 
compelled  to  leave." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  That's  what  I'm  coming  to,"  aaid  Tom  Davis.  "  I 
would  just  have  you  put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  few 
moments,  and  consider  how  you  would  like  things  to  be. 
I  may  say  that  if  I  left,  you  would  all  lose  a  very  good 
friend,  for  let  me  repeat,  I  shall  always  be  very  glad  to 
Bee  you  whenever  you  like  to  come." 

Great  applause  interrupted  Tom  at  this  point,  and, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  he  endeavoured 
to  continue,  calmly. 

This,  however,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  a  moat 
difficult  matter. 

The  point  that  he  was  urging  now  was  a  most  vital 
one,  and  if  the  officers  did  not  fall  into  his  views,  the 
consequences  to  himself  and  the  highwaymen  would  be 
very  disagreeable  and  disastrous  indeed. 

In  fact,  discovery  could  scarcely  fail  to  take  place,  and 
altogether  so  much  attention  would  be  directed  towards 
the  inn,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  a  safe  place  of  refuge. 

Surely,  then,  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  attempt  to 
avert  such  a  calamity  as  this,  and  Tom  Davis  firmly 
believed  that  he  had  taken  the  right  course. 

He  had  got  the  officers  into  a  very  pleasant,  com- 
plainant mood. 

He  had  supplied  them  well  with  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, and,  in  spite  of  his  difficult  position,  had  won  the 
good  opinion  of  all  of  them. 

Yet  now  that  the  crisis  had  oome  he  hesitated. 

All  would  depend  upon  just  how  his  proposition  was 
taken. 

It  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  continue. 

"  I  have  to  ask  this  of  you,"  he  said,  boldly — "  it  is  to 
let  the  matter  alone  and  say  nothing  more  about  it ;  be- 
have just  as  you  would  if  the  discovery  had  never  taken 
plaoe.    It  do«B  not  need  proof  that  I  can  have  had  no- 


thing to  do  with  the  murder,  if  mnrder  it  ia,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  remaina  it  ia  equally  certain  that  ao 
many  years  have  elapsed  that  there  is  but  the  very 
faintest  hope  of  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
Let  me  ask  you,  then,  to  keep  this  a  secret,  and  in  return 
for  it  you  will  at  all  times  be  welcome  to  the  beat  of 
everything  my  house  affords,  no  matter  what  time  you 
come  or  how  often.  I  won't  urge  it  any  further,  but  just 
weigh  that  in  your  minds.  If  you  determine  to  carry 
this  matter  forward  you  may  get  a  little  in  the  way  of 
expenses,  bnt  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  shut  up  the 
inn  and  retire  into  private  life.  I  might  ask  yon  to  grant 
me  this  as  a  favour,  but  I  wiU  owe  a  favour  to  no  man, 
80  now  I  wait  for  your  reply." 

Tom  Davis  sat  down,  and  a  rather  ominouB  ailenoe 
followed  his  words. 

He  had,  after  all,  but  very  slight  hopes  of  anooeBa. 

What,  then,  was  his  surprise  when  Jack  Marshall, 
apparently  after  a  brief  deliberation  with  himself,  roae 
to  his  feet  and  replied  : 

"  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  yes  to  your  proposal, 
for  I  question,  after  all,  whether  it  will  turn  out  muoh 
good  to  any  of  us ;  but  if  we  do  agree  you  must  promise 
secrecy  as  well." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  for  that,"  replied  Tom. 

"I  mean  you  must  never  let  it  be  known  that 
we  have  hushed  up  such  an  affair ;  if  you  do  we  should 
be  covered  with  disgrace." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  silence,"  said  Tom ;  "  and 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  you  my  deepest 
and  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  having  so  kindly  consen- 
ted to  my  proposition." 

This  was  quite  a  bold  stroke,  for  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Jack  Marshall  had  not  positively  given  his  consent. 

But  Tom  judged  that  his  mind  was  just  confused 
enough  not  to  feel  quite  certain  whether  he  had  or 
not. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  however,  when  he  heard 
the  chief  officer  say  : 

"  Well,  then,  my  lads,  you  all  hear  this,  and  you  know 
the  terras  ?  We  say  nothing  about  that  disagreeabl* 
affair  down  below — we  do  not  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
anyone,  and,  in  return,  our  excellent  friend  the  landlord 
here  will  make  ua  welcome  whenever  we  like  to 
come." 

"  Yes,  that's  it !"  said  Tom  Davis,  emphatically. 

"  Agreed — agreed  !"  cried  the  officers,  unanimously, 
for  it  had  been  many  and  many  a  day  since  they  had 
fared  so  well  as  they  had  then,  and  they  naturally  looked 
forward  to  a  perpetual  succession  of  such  feasts. 

Altogether,  the  majority  of  them  thought  they  had 
done  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 

Whether  Jack  Marshall  thought  ao,  or  whether  h« 
had  aome  other  scheme  in  his  cunning  brain,  time  alona 
can  unfold. 

Tom  Davis  called  for  spirits  of  all  deaoriptiona,  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  hot  water  and  sugar. 

Very  liberally,  he  requested  the  officers  to  help  them- 
selves, and  they  were  by  no  means  backward  in  doing 
so. 

The  manner  in  which  the  glasses  were  filled  and 
emptied  was  something  surprising  to  witness. 

But  Tom  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  in  this  pro- 
cess the  officers  took  hold  of  the  bottle  that  came  next 
to  their  hand,  and  consequently  partook  in  succession 
of  various  kinds  of  spirits. 

None  knew  better  than  the  landlord  that  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  speedy  intoxication. 

And  such  proved  in  a  short  time  to  be  the  case. 

Before  another  half-hour  was  over,  they  were  all  ait- 
ting  drunk  and  incapable  in  their  chairs. 

Tom  Davis  rose  unperceived  from  the  table,  and, 
going  up  to  Ellen,  whispered  in  her  ears,  telling  hor  to 
remain  and  keep  a  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
upon  the  movements  of  the  officers,  and  if  any  of  them 
moved  or  attempted  to  leave  the  room,  she  was  to 
scream  out  as  if  frightened. 

This  having  been  arranged,  Tom  Davis  hastily  made 
his  way  to  the  stable,  and,  opening  the  door  leading  into 
the  plantation,  uttered  a  low  whistle,  to  which  the 
highwaymen  immediately  responded. 

In  a  few  momenta  they  were  all  around  him,  and,  aa 
briefly  as  he  could,  he  made  them  aware  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  actual  state  of  aSaira. 
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They  ooaeiatulated  him  warmly  apoa  tiie  olereraeBi 
he  bad  displayed. 

"  Capital !"  said  Tnrpin.  "  Not  only  have  you  got  as 
out  of  all  this  trouble,  but  yon  have  also  got  the  officers 
partly  in  your  power  as  well ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  their 
paying  freqiwnt  visits  to  the  inn  will  do  more  towards 
diverting  the  susnioion  of  others  from  it  than  anything 
else." 

"Yes— yes  !"  said  Tom.  "No  doubt  it  will  all  turn 
out  for  the  best,  though  I  like  to  keep  those  gentlemen 
at  a  safe  distance." 

"  So  do  I.  But  make  haste  and  return." 
"  I  will.  I  am  off  now.  You  remain  here  until  I 
oome  again  and  let  you  know  that  all  is  safe.  I  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they  wake 
np  from  their  drunken  slumber,  will  have  a  parting 
glass,  and  ride  away." 

"Be  quick,  then,  and  rejoin  them,  for  fear  your 
absence  should  be  noted." 

It  was  Dick  Turpin  who  said  this,  and  Tom  Davis, 
without  another  word,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  inn. 

Upon  entering,  however,  he  did  not  perceive  that 
there  was  any  cause  for  apprehension. 

The  officers  were,  to  all  appearances,  slumbering 
profoundly. 

Tom  Davia  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

He  did  not  altogether  go  to  sleep,  but  dozed,  feehng 
sure  that  the  least  movement  that  was  made  would 
arouse  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  day  had  fairly  dawned  that 
the  officers  showed  any  signs  of  recovering  their  con- 
sciousness, and  it  was  Jack  Marshall  who  was  the  first 
to  awake. 

He  looked  at  his  men  half  angrily. 
But  then  recollecting  what  had  occurred,  set  to  work 
to  wake  thoin. 
This  was  a  difficult  process. 
But  it  was  at  last  accomplished. 
Tom  Davis  brought  in  another  large  supply  of  ale,  to 
which  the  officers  amply  paid  their  respects,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave. 

But  Tom  again  reverted  to  the  understanding  that 
was  made  between  them,  and,  to  his  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  ratified. 

"  All  right,  old  boy!"  said  Jack  Marshall,  slapping 
him  on  the  back — "  it's  an  understood  arrangement. 
Mum  on  all  sides,  and  you  will  find  that,  after  all,  it 
won't  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  you.  Recollect  that  I  am  now 
chief,  and,  for  the  future,  I  will  stand  your  friend." 

Tom  was  delighted  to  find  Jack  Marshall  in  such  a 
mood,  and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 

Accordingly  he  gave  them  every  attention,  and  it  was 
just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  warm  the  earth  with 
his  first  rays,  that  they  all  slowly  took  their  departure 
down  the  lane,  feeling  rather  queer  and  confused  about 
their  head-pieces  as  yet. 

Tom  Davis  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  made  sure 
that  none  had  remained  behind. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  trust  Jack  Marshall  too  far, 
although  he  had  spoken  and  behaved  in  such  a  friendly 
way. 

It  would  have  been  very  awkward  for  an  officer  to 
have  concealed  himself  upon  the  premises,  so  Tom  made 
a  thorough  search. 

The  result  was  that  no  one  was  found,  and,  feeling 
tolerably  sure  that  all  would  be  well  for  the  next  few 
hours,  he  went  out  into  the  stable,  and  summoned  the 
highwaymen. 

They  all  gladly  enough  obeyed  his  signal,  for  the  air 
was  chill,  and  the  plantation  had  proved  a  most  dis- 
agreeable place  to  pass  the  night  in. 


CHAPTER  DCCCXXXIII. 


THE  SECRET  PASSAGE  IS  CONSTRUCTED,  AND  DICK 
TURPIN  SETS  OUT  UPON  A  PARTICULAR  EXPEDITION. 

The  highwaymen  could  all  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  the 
success  he  had  met  with,  Tom  Davis  yet  looked  anxious 
and  alarmed. 

His  eyes  roved  about  incessantly,  and  he  seemed,  by 
his  manner,  as  though  he  half  expected  to  catch  sight 
of  an  officer  every  moment. 


Diok  sad  his  oomradei,  however,  were  nnfeignedly  re* 
joioed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  speaking  in  no 
measured  terms  of  Jack  Marshall's  obtusity. 
But  Tom  Davis  shook  his  head. 
"He  is  a  cunning  one,"  he  answered — "  a  very  cun- 
ning one !  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  a  deeper  motive 
than  we  are  aware  of  for  all  his  proceedings,  although 
they  seem  so  absurd." 

"I  am  not  of  that  opinion,"  said  Dick.  "I  think 
him  quite  incapable  to  fulfil  the  office  he  holds." 

"  Well,  time  will  show,"  was  Tom  Davis's  answer. 
"  There  is  no  good  in  anticipating  evil.     All  I  hope  is, 
that  he  will  keep  liis  word  respecting  the  discovery  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  vault." 
"  Yes,  that  is  important." 

"  Very  ;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  was  the  in- 
terpretation I  place  upon  Jack  Marshall's  conduct,  I 
should  say  that  he  has  a  suspicion  you  oome  here  at 
times,  and  he  is  anxious  to  capture  you  all  at  one  moment ; 
it  would  then  be  an  achievement  for  him  to  boast  of." 
Dick  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  It  would  be  more  difficult  than  he  thinks  it  is." 
"  No  doubt,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but  let  me  entreat  you  all 
to  be  most  careful  in  your  movements.  Eely  upon  it, 
he  will  keep  the  closest  watch  all  round  this  inn  ;  and 
unfortunately,  now  he  is  aware  that  there  is  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  stable  and  the  plantation 
at  the  back." 

"  Well,  he  does,"  said  Turpin  ;  "  but,  after  all,  I  see 
no  great  cause  for  alarm.  If  we  can  manage  to  outwit 
him  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  these  frequent  visits  of 
the  police  to  this  house,  will  do  much  towards  remov- 
ing the  suspicion  that  we  are  here." 

""That  was  my  own  view,"  said  Davis.  "But  now, 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  let  me  ask  you  to  set 
about  constructing  a  secret  passage.  Let  what  has 
happened  to-night  be  a  warning." 

"  We  shall,"  said  Dick.  "  We  will  commence  it  now 
at  once." 

Upon  hearing  this-determination,  Tom  Davis  brigh- 
tened up  wonderfully,  and  set  to  work  to  collect  the 
necessary  materials. 

"  You  have  a  long  job  before  you,"  he  said,  "  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  ;  but  if  you  persevere,  you  will 
accomplish  it." 

No  more  was  said  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  highwaymen  all  descended  to  the  cellar,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  implements  that  Tom  Davis  had 
already  in  readiness,  commenced  their  very  arduous 
labour. 

It  took  them  but  a  short  time  to  decide  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  secret  passage  should  be  constructed. 
It  should  first  reach  from  the  cellars  to  the  stable,  and 
from  the  stable  to  some  point  in  the  plantation. 

Such  being  the  case,  of  course  the  cellar  was  chosen 
that  was  nearest  to  the  stable,  and  Tom  Davis,  marking 
out  a  small  space  on  the  brickwork,  said : 

"  If  you  will  make  it  there,  I  can  always  oontrire  to 
keep  it  covered  over  by  this  large  cask." 
This  was  agreed  to  immediately. 
The  spot  selected  by  Tom  Davis  was  in  the  brick  sill 
surrounding  the  cellars  upon  which  the  barrels  rested. 
There  was  one  large  hogshead,  and  the  space  upon 
which  this  stood  when  placed  on  end  was  quite  large 
enough  to  enable  them  to  construct  such  a  place  as  they 
required. 

A  kind  of  pit  was  sunk  first,  and  the  labour  in  exca- 
vation was  much  lighter  than  they  had  expected,  for 
thfi  ground  was  loose  and  soft. 

Wiien  a  sufficient  depth  had  been  obtained,  a  regular 
passage  was  commenced,  somewhat  rudely  arched,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  well  enough  to  answer  their  purpose. 

In  order  to  keep  the  earth  above  from  falling  in,  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  upright  posts  at  short  distances, 
across  the  tops  of  which  flat  pieces  of  wood  were  laid. 

But  of  this  kind  of  material  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  at  the  back  of  the  inn. 

And  so  the  work  went  on  bravely. 
After  the  first  hour,  they  took  the  labour  in  tuma, 
the  others  resting  while  two  worked. 

And  in  this  manner  they  were  able  to  keep  at  it  in- 
cessantly. 

Considering  that  they  were  inexperienced  m  the  nee  of 
the  toolSvaud  in  the  oonatruotion  of  such  plaoei.  the  pro- 
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£dick  turpin  is  hotly  pursued  by  the  huntsmen.] 


gress  they  mads  by  nightfall  was  really  surprising  to 
witness. 

Fatigued  by  their  exertions,  they  lay  down  to  rest, 
but  renewed  their  work  at  an  early  hour  on  the  succeed- 
ing day. 

A  means  of  communication  was  made  with  the  stable, 
80  constructed  that  the  horses  could  be  readily  taken 
up  and  down. 

The  opening  above  was  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
building,  and  could  be  covered  over  by  straw  or  any 
other  material. 

Tom  proposed  that  a  large  corn-bin  should  be  placed 
at  this  spot. 

The  excavation  of  the  passage  itself  was  carried  on 
with  renewed  zeal  and  activity,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  case  until  they  had  burrowed  about  two  hicdred 
yards  beneath  the  plantation. 

No.  173.— Black  Bess. 

No.  172. 


They  then  found  themselves  at  the  side  of  a  some- 
what  steep  declivity  that  was  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  gorse  and  other  prickly  shrub.s  that  it  was  quite 
imoossible  to  perceive  the  ground. 

i  As  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  require  to 
make  frequent  use  of  this  passage,  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  not  to  disturb  these  bushes  any  more  than 
could  be  helped,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  place 
should  not  under?o  any  alteration.  r   ,     u-  i. 

This  was  easily  managed,  and  the  delight  of  the  high- 
waymen and  Tom  Davis  upon  the  completion  of  their 
scheme  was  intense  ;n  the  highest  degree. 

They  now  considered  that  they  could  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  policR-offioers  in  the  land. 

It  was  impossible  for  t'npm  to  enter  the  inn  so  qmokly 
as  to  prevent  them  availing  themselves  of  the  secret 
I  passage. 

Pbice  One  Halfpenny. 
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Then  the  horses  could  be  readily  brought  down,  and 
almost  before  the  inn  was  searched  they  would  be 
making  their  way  through  the  jplantation. 

But  although  they  worked  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, not  losing  a  single  hour,  the  construction  of 
the  passage  occupied  them  more  than  a  week,  during 
which  interraJ  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  anytbing 
of  Jack  Marshall  and  his  officers. 

All  were  much  exhausted,  for  the  labour  was  such  as 
they  were  unfamiliar  with. 

Now  that  the  excitement  that  had  actuated  them 
had  passed  away  they  felt  the  reaction  severely. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  only  a  few  evenings  afterwards 
that  the  highwaymen  began  to  show  by  various  signs 
that  they  were  quite  tired  of  staying  in  the  inn. 

They  longed  once  more  to  have  a  daring,  spirit- 
stirring  adventure  on  the  highway. 

Tom  King,  Claude,  and  Sixteen- String  Jack  boldly 
announced  their  intention  of  setting  out  as  soon  as 
ever  darkness  really  commenced,  and  Dick  Tuipin 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  left  behind. 

In  vain  Maud  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
remain — in  vain  Tom  Davis  urged  him  not  to  take 
Black  Bess  out  of  the  stable  at  present,  as  the  hurt 
she  had  received  turned  out  of  a  more  dangerous 
character  than  they  had  at  first  believed. 

Dick,  however,  upon  an  inspection  of  it,  declared 
that  it  was  well  enough,  and  that  a  good  gallop  would 
do  his  mare  more  good  than  remaining  in  the  stable. 

Finding  they  were  quite  bent  upon  their  iMir- 
pose,  Tom  Davis  said  : 

"  At  least,  you  will  wait  a  little  while  until  I  have 
gone  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  round  the  inn.  If 
the  officers  see  me,  there  will  be  nothing  surprising 
in  my  taking  an  evening's  stroll,  and  I  will  not  return 
here  until  I  have  ascertained  that  there  are  none  of 
them  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place." 

Maud  and  Ellen  so  begged  that  this  precaution 
should  be  taken,  that  the  highwaymen  consented, 
aud  Tom  Davis  set  out. 

During  his  absence,  however,  they  got  their  horses 
in  readiness  for  the  road. 

The  saddles  were  put  on,  and  indeed  every  part  of 
the  trappings  cleaned  over  and  over  again. 

But  still  Tom  Davis  did  not  return. 

Their  patience  at  lengWi  became  quite  exhausted, 
and  just  as  they  were  about  to  start  and  leave  him  to 
return  when  he  liked,  he  made  his  appearance. 

It  only  needed  a  glance  at  his  countenance  to  let 
them  know  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

With  great  haste  they  mounted  their  steeds  and  rode 
off  one  by  one,  allowing  an  interval  to  elapse  between 
the  departure  of  each. 

Dick  was  the  last  to  go,  and  Maud  and  Tom  Davis 
kept  close  to  him. 

"  It  is  quite  uncertain,"  Turpin  eaid,  "whether  I  re- 
turn to-night  or  not.  I  may  be  compelled  by  circum- 
etances  to  go  a  long  way  from  the  inn,  and  it  might  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  for  me  to  attempt  to  return  by 
daybreak  ;  so  that  if  1  am  not  here  by  the  time  you  can 
see  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  eastern  horizon, 
don't  expect  me  ;  it  will  be  safer  for  me  to  remain 
where  I  am.  Be  under  no  apprehensions  whatever  on 
my  account  until  I  return,  and  I  only  mention  ihU  as 
an  additional  precaution  for  safety." 

Maud  clung  closer  to  Dick,  for  she  guessed  by  his 
words  that  he  had  some  dangerous  expedition  in  view 
with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  make  her 
acquainted. 

Tom  Davies  also  held  a  similar  opinion,  but  after 
Dick's  reasons — so  excellent  as  tliey  were — he  could 
not  urge  him  to  return  the  same  night. 

The  last  farewell  hav«ng  been  spoken,  Dick  tore 
himself  away. 

Then  going  slowjy  through  the  plantation,  he 
emerged  into  a  narrow  lane. 

The  night,  was  clear  and  calm,  but  piercing  cold — jus 
such  a  night  as  would  brace  up  the  nerves  of  anyone. 

Dick  drew  in  long  breaths  of  the  cool  air. 

He  was  so  accustomed  to  remaining  only  beneath 
the  sky,  that  the  least  confinement  was  irksome  to  him. 

The  blood  circulated  more  quickly  through  his  veins 
than  it  had  done  for  several  days  past,  and,  humming 
a  tune  as  though  no  care  or  trouble  rested  on  his 


heart,  he  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  gently  on  th«  neck 
of  his  bonny  steed. 

With  a  short  neigh  that  sounded  almost  like  a  cry  of 
gladness.  Black  Bess  started  off  at  a  swift  gallop. 

The  road  was  clear  before  them,  and  firm  beneath 
her  feet. 

There  was  no  obstacle  to  be  in  dread  of,  and  Dick 
Turpin  surrendered  himself  to  the  excitement  of  a  wild 
and  furious  gallop. 

Away  they  went,  rushing  onwards  at  a  speed  that 
would  have  dismayed  any  ordinary  traveller,  and  accom- 
plishing it  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  injury. 

At  length,  when  Dick  considered  he  was  far  enough 
away  from  the  inn,  he  gradually  tightened  the  reins 
until  he  brought  Black  Bess  to  a  standstill. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  after  listening  a  moment,  "  some  one 
comes  !    This  is  lucky  indeed  1" 

He  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  produced  his  pistols,  the  priming  of  which  he 
carefully  examined. 

CHAPTER  DCCCXXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  DICK  T0EPIN  HAS  TWO  NAEBOW 
ESCAPES  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

The  sharp,  rattling  sound  produced  by  some  light 
vehicle  rolling  rapidly  along  the  road  came  distinctly 
to  Turpin's  ears. 

A  brief  inspection  showed  him  that  his  pistols  were 
in  admirable  order,  and  so,  drawing  close  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  he  waited  patiently  for  the  traveller  or 
travellers  to  make  their  appearance. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  though  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  approaching 
vehicle  until  it  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 

Then  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  light  gig  with  huge 
yellow  wheels,  drawn  by  a  powerful  white  horse. 

In  it  was  seated  only  one  man,  who  appeared  to  be 
well  wrapped  up  against  the  cold. 

Dick  started  out  suddenly,  and,  in  those  juick,  sharp 
tones  which  he  had  always  found  so  effective,  he  com- 
manded the  traveller  to  stand  and  deliver. 

So  unexpectedly  did  he  make  his  appearance  that 
the  traveller  was  quite  taken  aback. 

On  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
he  jerked  the  reins,  and  the  horse,  like  a  well-trained 
animal,  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill. 

Dick  presented  his  pistol. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  be  quick  and  choose:  your  money 
or  your  life  !    Don't  force  me  to  take  both  of  them  !" 

The  reins  dropped  from  the  traveller's  finu;erB,  aud 
Dick,  with  great  promptitude  took  hold  of  them  him- 
self, so  that  there  was  little  fear  the  traveller  would 
put  his  horse  in  motion. 

"  I  have  nothing,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  think  I  am 
such  a  fool  as  to  travel  about  with  a  lot  of  money  in  my 
pockets.    No,  no — I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that  I" 

"  Your  money  I"  said  Dick.  "  I  must  and  will  have 
it  I  But  don't  force  me  to  search  your  pockets,  or  you 
will  find  the  operation  a  most  unpleasant  one.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  !" 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  what  little  I  carry  with  me," 
replied  the  traveller,  and  as  he  spo^e  he  began  slowly 
to  unbutton  his  overcoat. 

Die*  kept  a  close  eye  upon  every  one  of  his  move- 
ments. 

Plunging  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  the  tra- 
veller said : 

"There,  that's  what  I  carry  about  me.  How  do 
you  like  it?" 

W^ith  great  suddenness  he  produced  a  pistol,  and,  aim- 
ing rapidly  at  the  highwayman,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

But  Dick's  movements  were  rapid  in  the  extreme. 

The  barrel  of  the  pistol  was  all  at  once  knocked  up- 
wards. 

The  finger  of  the  traveller  was  or.  the  trigger,  and 
he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  pulling  it. 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  loud  report. 

"  Now,"  said  Dick,  coolly,  "if  you  have  another  fire- 
arm about  you,  just  produce  it,  and  let  us  have  that 
fired  off  as  well ;  then,  perhaps,  we  can  proceed  to 
business." 

The  traveller  evidently  was  not  a  little  abashed  at 
Dick  Turpin's  extraordinary  coolness. 
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"  I  owe  you  a  shot,"  Dick  said  ;  "  and  although  I 
am  incUaed  to  be  generous,  yet  I  promise  you  I  shall 
return  it  unless  you  quickly  hand  over  your  purse, 
whether  it  contains  much  or  little  !" 

The  traveller  saw  that  he  was  completely  at  the 
highwayman's  mercy,  so,  with  a  grin,  he  unbuttoned 
his  undercoat  and  produced  a  tolerably-sized  leather 
bag. 

"There,"  he  said — "take  it  I  have»'t  another  pistol, 
oc  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  I'm  a  d — d 
fool  for  carrying  the  money  by  night,  yet  how  I  am  to 
help  it  I  can't  tell  at  alL" 

Dick  Turpin  almost  snatched  the  bag  out  of  the  era- 
Teller's  hand,  and  then  chuckled  as  he  found  how  heavy 
it  was. 

"If  this  is  gold,"  he  cried,  "it  will  be  a  prize  indeed ; 
and  if  silver,  the  amount  will  not  be  despised  1" 

"Let  me  go,"  said  the  traveller.  "I  thought  to 
hare  made  a  good  day's  work  to-morrc;?  with  that 
money,  but    now   you   have    prevented   me.     Let    ae 


go 


f» 


"With  all  my  heart!"  said  Dick.  "Here  are  the 
reins.  Drive  on.  Never  grieve,  man,  over  a  littla 
money.  It  will  do  me  quite  as  much  good  as  It  would 
you." 

"That's  a  poor  consolation,"  the  traveller  growled, 
and,  raising  his  whip,  he  dealt  his  horse  a  savage  cut  with 
it 

The  animal  started  oS  at  a  wonderful  rate. 

Dick  looked  after  him  with  a  smile. 

Then,  placing  the  bag  ©f  gold  securely  in  his  pocket, 
he  listened  again. 

But  all  was  stilL 

"This  looks  like  making  a  good  night  of  it,"  he  mut- 
tered, half  aloud  and  half  to  himself.  "  We'll  ridfe  on 
gently,  Bess,  and  wait  for  some  one  to  overtake  us." 

Thjfl  resolution  Dick  carried  out. 

But  the  speed  at  which  he  went,  although  a  gentle 
one,  was  such  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any- 
one overtaking  him. 

At  frequent  intervals  he  would  pause  and  listen. 

But  on  each  occasion  the  silence  was  profound. 

"  It  is  almost  too  late  now,  I  fear,  to  meet  with  anyone, 
yet  there  la  no  hurry — I  have  the  whole  of  the  night 
Defore  me." 

How  far  Dick  might  have  gone  along  the  road  he  had 
only  a  vague  idea;  but  when  it  was  growing  towards 
morning  he  stopped  once  more. 

No  other  traveller  had  presented  himself. 

"A  bad  road,"  he  said — "a  bad  road.  I've  a  go^  d 
mind  now  that  I  will  desert  it." 

He  went  on  at  a  walk  a  little  distance  further  until  b« 
came  to  a  spot  where  a  cross-country  road  intersected  the 
highway. 

In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  formed  by  the  junction 
of  these  roads  was  a  tall  finger-post,  which,  being 
freshly  painted  white,  gleamed  out  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  darkness. 

"Surely,"  he  thought,  "if  I  remain  here  a  little  time  I 
•hall  meet  with  some  one.  I  have  four  roads  now  at  my 
eommand." 

Tet  he  listened  in  vain,  until,  suddenly,  with  a  glad 
eiy,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  some  one  comes  at  last.    Hurrah !" 

He  turned  off  down  the  cross-road  on  his  right  hand, 
for  he  knew  full  well  the  traveller  was  as  yet  at  a  con- 
aiderable  distance,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
station  near  the  finger-post  was  not  at  all  adapted  for  way- 
laying him. 

The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  approaching 
on  horseback,  and  at  an  easy  rate. 

Dick  journeyed  on  to  meet  him  until  he  came  to  a  spot 
where,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  was  a  huge  ro^  that  had 
been  half  cut  away  when  the  road  was  made. 

This  mass  of  stone  of  course  cast  a  deep  shadoTV  ^ai 
the  roadway,  and  in  this  shadow  Pick  concaalesi  him- 
eelf.  . 

Triuiip— tramp  1  ke  could  hear  the  horsomaa  slowly 
approaching  him,  and  he  wondered  "vhy  he  should  be 
joumejring  at  such  an  easy  rate. 

Dick  had  his  pistols  all  in  readiness,  and  as  soon  as  the 
traveller  entered  the  s}iadow  of  the  rock,  ho  rode 
l.>>-th. 

**  UoUI"  ka  said.    "  Poll  Ufi  for  jour  tifet*' 


The  stranger  obeyed,  and,  in  the  calmest  possible 
tone  of  voice,  asked  : 

'  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?    Why  do  you  stop  me  ?" 

"  I  must  trouble  you  for  your  purse,  watch,  ring8,and 
such-like,"  said  Dick.  "  It's  not  worth  while  to  make 
any  fuss  about  them  ;  they  can  be  of  no  moment  to 
you,  for  I  see  by  your  attire  you  are  a  gentleman." 

"But  if  I  am,  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  submit  to 
be  robbed  without  raising  a  finger  In  my  defence.  I  wiJ 
spe  you  d — d  before  I  surrender  one  farthing !" 

"*  You  will  alter  your  mind,  I  feel  certain,"  said  Dick, 
and  he  cocked  his  pistol  while  he  spoke.      i> 

%"he  sharp,  clicking  sound  sent  an  uneasy  thrill  througli 
the  traveller's  whole  frame. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  I  am  a  desperate  man,"  said 
Dick,  "and  that  I  am  determined  to  obtain  my  ends. 
Save  all  further  trouble,  I  beg ;  hand  over  your  valuables, 
and  you  shaU  depart  in  peace." 

"  I  will  not,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  shall  not  have  onu 
farthing  without  a  struggle  for  it !  Come  on,  I  am  ready  !" 

"  You  are  mad." 

"  Not  at  all !  Come  on,  I  say !  If  you  want  any  money 
yoQ  must  take  it !" 

"  Then,"  said  Dick,  "  just  hear  my  determination.  Ton 
see  this  pistol  ?  it's  an  excellent  weapon  and  carefully 
loaded  by  myself.  I  will  count  three,  and  if,  when  I  have 
done  so,  you  refuse  to,  hand  your  purse  quietly,  why,  your 
death  will  be  on  your  own  head." 

The  traveller  was  silent,  and  after  a  slight  pause,  Dick 
said: 

"  One !" 

Still  the  traveller  sat  motionless. 

"  Two  1» 

"Hark!"  cried  the  traveller,  so  suddenly,  that  it  made 
even  Dick  Ttirpin  start — "  what's  that  above  us?  Look 
—look !" 

He  raised  his  arm  suddenly  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  point 
upwards. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  was  well  calculated  to 
throw  anyone  off  his  guard. 

Even  Dick  was  deceived  by  it,  and  instinctively  he 
glanced  upwards. 

But  a?  he  did  so  he  heard  a  loud  report,  that  was  accom- 
panied by  a  red  flash  lighting  up  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Something  whistled  so  closely  past  his  head  that  for  a 
moment  he  staggered  and  reeled,  not  quite  certain  whether 
he  had  been  hit  or  not. 

A  triumphant  laugh  rung  in  his  ears,  and  the  stranger 
said : 

"Now,  I  hope  you  are  settled!  Aha!  it  serves  you 
right !" 

There  was  a  rush,  a  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  the 
stranger  was  gone. 

Dick  placed  his  hand  to  the  elde  of  his  face  and  felt  it 
carefully. 

"  No — no,"  he  muttered,  "  I  am  not  hurt.  That  must 
have  been  a  close  shave  indeed  !  Confound  the  fellow's 
treachery — it  was  base  in  the  extreme  ;  it  was  as  though  I 
had  fired  after  counting  two !  But  he  shall  not  escape," 
he  added,  in  a  louder  voice — "he  shall  uot  escape !  I  will 
have  every  article  of  value  that  he  carries  with  him.  Per- 
haps he  shall  take  away  something  from  me  as  a  memento 
of  this  ad  ventured     Now,  Bess,  lass,  forward !" 

Dick  was  much  incensed  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which 
was  so  near  costing  him  his  life. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonder  that,  at  such  a  short  distance,  the 
buUet  could  have  missed  him  at  all. 

But  the  fact  was,  the  traveller  knew  he  was  doing  a 
base  and  dangerous  action,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
extra  quick  in  all  his  movements. 

Then  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  be  slightly 
agitated  while  making  such  &a  attempt  as  this,  or  some 
other  cause  had  rendered  his  hand  ursteady,  his  aim  im- 
perfect. 

Luckily,  however,  Dick  had  escapeu  from  the  bullet 

He  had  sustained  no  injury  whatever. 

But  when  Black  Bess,  in  obedience  to  his  command, 
started  off  at  full  gallop  along  the  cross  road,  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  in  advance  had  almost  died  away. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  he  could  have  mada 
such  speed  ?"  Dick  thought.  "  And  if  he  had  such  a  gcco 
horse  as  that  under  him,  why  was  he  ccming  alofiv  fc** 
,  auictlr  wheni  I  iuiuni  hiin  fymt  ?" 
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CHAPTER    DCCCXXXV. 

r«K  aUVrSMEX  match  white  star  AGAEV"?!  BI  VCK  BE3S 
.-■  iR  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  AKD  DICK  TC?*  UJ  /INDS 
K IMSELF  IN  A  SITDATION  OF  GREAT  PERU. 

The  traveller's  manner  wae  certainly  peculiar,   and   «eIJ 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  perplexing  speculations. 

One  thing,  however,  above  sU  others  was  quite  cerf'Ai. 
end  that  was,  the  horse  he  rode  "was  of  no  common 
quality. 

The  speed  It  now  made  was  something  truly  pfo- 
digious. 

Black  Bess,  however,  with  her  long,  stretching  gallop, 
rapidly  gained  upon  him,  and  each  moment  Dick  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  traveller's  horse's  hoofs  more  and 
more  distinctly. 

Yet  80  good  a  start  had  he  obtained,  and  so  excellent 
was  the  speed  he  made,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
beiore  Dick  was  anywhere  near  him. 

The  night  was  now  almost  gone,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  the  coming  day. 

£ach  moment,  however,  the  light  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  distant  objects  came  more  clearly  intc 
view. 

Turning  round  in  the  saddle,  the  travellei  saw  Dick 
coming  on  at  a  tremendoHS  pace  behind  him,  and, 
after  one  hasty  glance,  struck  his  horse  savagely  with  the 
spurs. 

The  noble  creature  flew  off  at  a  vastly  accellerated  rate, 
and  Dick  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  he  would 
have  to  pursue  him  some  distance  further  beiore  he  over- 
took him. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  he  cried,  "it's  a  rare  steed — Black 
Bess  has  never  been  so  well  matched !  But  come  what 
will,  I  will  overtake  him !" 

Considering  that  morning  was  coming  on  with  such 
rapid  strides,'it  was  a  very  perilous  thing  for  Dick  to  be 
thus  riding  across  the  country. 

But  his  blood  was  up,  and,  in  the  excitement,  he  forgot 
all  oaution. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  well  aware,  *nd  that 
was  he  was  a  considerable  distance  from  London. 

Every  moment  now  the  distance  bet»^een  Bl»ek  Bess 
and  the  traveller's  steed  decreased. 

Dick  noticed  it  with  delight,  ami  contiuaed  to  urge  his 
mare  forwards. 

The  road  lay  straight  before  them  as  far  as  the  eye 
eould  reach. 

It  was  a  smooth,  well-kept  Kiad,  too,  so  that  tho  horsM 
were  able  to  put  forth  their  best  powers. 

Finding  that  his  pursuer  was  so  greatly  gaining  upon 
him,  the  traveller  continued  to  spur  his  own  steed. 

With  but  slight  effect,  however,  for  the  animal  was 
now  growing  insensible  to  the  pain. 

The  sun  rose  and  saw  the  chase  going  on  ai  vigorously 
as  ever,  except  that  Dick  Turpin  now  was  something  less 
than  half  a  mile  behind  the  traveller. 

Suddenly,  to  Dick's  surprise,  he  unclasped  the  large 
cloak  he  wore,  and  that  had  hitherto  concealed  the  greater 
part  of  his  apparel. 

Perhaps  he  fancied  that  it  interfered  with  his  move- 
ments, or  else  the  rapid  sootion  had  rendered  its  heat  un- 
bearable. 

At  any  rate,  off  the  cloak  came,  and  then  Dick  under- 
stood at  a  glance  how  it  was  that  Black  Bess  had  had 
Buch  a  hard  ride. 

The  stranger  was  attired  in  full  hunting  costume,  with 
Telvet  cap,  a  bright  scarlet  coat,  leather  trouser*,  and 
short  black  riding  boots.  • 

Beneath  him  was  a  capital  hunter — one  of  the  best  racers 
in  the  country,  in  fact. 

But  the  animal  was  now  greatly  distressed. 

Dick  could  perceive  that,  although  so  far  in  the  retw  ; 
while  Black  Bess  was  still  galloping  on,  apparently  with- 
out showing  the  least  signs  of  fatigue,  and  yet  Dick 
thought  she  did  not  ou  this  occasion  put  forth  her  ec*»>'1 
8o  well  af.  she  had  done  many  times  before. 

But  perhaps  this  was  only  a  fancy,  caused  a)  flis 
inability  to  overtake  the  stranger. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  horses  drew  together,  and  Dick, 
with  an  angry  feeling  in  his  heart,  clutched  the  butt  oi  a 
«istol  tightly. 

\t  was  ntt  wonder  that  he  frhonld  tf  grwitlj  exasperated 


by  such  a  treacherous,  cowardly  attempt  having  be«B 
made  upon  his  lifo,  and  at  that  moment  he  longed  more 
for  revenge  tha.r)  ha  ever  had  done  in  all  his  life 
before. 

When  he  naote  np  with  the  traveller  the  eneouiter 
would,  beyoud  a  dcubt,  be  a  formidable  one. 

All  at  OQoe,  though,  the  stranger  disap^jeared  round  a 
bend  in  the  road. 

Dick  was  vexed  that  he  should  have  got  oat  of  sight 
even  for  a  moment  and  urged  Black  Bess  to  still  greatei 
exertion. 

To  his  intense  wonder,  however,  upon  sweeping  round 
the  curve  in  the  road,  h«  perceived  that  the  traveller  had 
stopped. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  gentle- 
men, all  similarly  attired  to  himself,  and  who,  beyond  a 
doubt,  were  out  so  early  in  the  morning  for  a  hunt. 

The  stranger  was  gesticulating  violently,  and  doubtless 
saying  something  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Dick  waa  so  surprised  at  what  he  saw  that  for  about 
the  space  of  a  moment  he  was  undecided  how  to 
act. 

Then  he  began  gently  to  rein  in  Black  Bess. 

The  turn  affairs  had  taken  was  quite  an  unexpected 
one,  and  while  checking  his  mare,  be  continued  to  think 
how  he  should  act. 

He  yet  burned  to  avenge  the  injury  he  had  received, 
yel  while  the  traveller  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
those  who  were  doubtless  his  own  personal  friends,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  anything  against  him. 

This  was  galling  in  the  extreme. 

Still  watching  their  movements,  Dick  saw  the  stranger 
pointing  towards  him  with  his  arm. 

His  companions  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  h« 
pointed. 

Judging  by  their  actions,  Dick  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  stranger  was  urging  them  to  begin  an  immediate 
pursuit. 

But  this  proposal  on  his  part  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  relished. 

The  probability  was,  the  gentlemen  having  come  out 
for  a  settled  purpose,  did  not  wish  to  bo  turned  aside 
from  it. 

But  the  traveller  continued  his  exhortations. 

When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  Dick  Turpin 
pulled  up,  and  remained  quietly  waiting  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

He  could  now  hear  .hem  speaking  quite  plainly, 
though  they  were  too  far  off  for  him  to  distinguish  the 
words. 

One  uttered  louder  than  the  rest  would  occasionally 
float  through  the  still  morning  air  to  his  ears,  but  taat 
was  all. 

The  stranger  must  have  been  some  person  of  distinc- 
tioa  for  great  attention  was  paid  to  all  he  said  h^  his 
companions,  and  they  seemed  to  hesitate  about  giving  a 
positive  refusal. 

With  a  boldness  that  perhaps  no  one  else  would  have 
displayed,  Dick  walked  Black  Bess  still  closer  to  thos* 
whom  he  felt  justified  in  calling  his  foes. 

He  continued,  ii^eed,  until  he  was  able  to  overhear 
their  conversation. 

And  then  he  halted. 

This  action  created  a  great  deal  of  astonishment  among 
the  huntsmen. 

But  the  stranger  said : 

*'  I  tell  you,  Sir  George,  that  it  is  Dick  Turpin !  Why, 
look  at  the  animal  under  him — with  haii  an  eye  you  can 
recognise  it  as  Black  Bess,  and  if  it  had  ^t  been,  I 
wonder  what  other  horse  in  the  world  could  have  eclipsed 
I  Diamond  here,  ^d  I  assure  you  that,  when  I  fortunately 
enoountered  you,  she  was  almost  knocked  up !" 

"  I  really  do  believe  that  it  is  Black  Bess,  said  aaoiher 
voice — "  1  really  do.  I've  heard  all  about  her,  and,  "pon 
honour,  I  do  feel  inclined  to  match  my  little  White  Star 
against  her." 

"Do-r-do,  Sir  George!"  cried  the  stranger,  emphatically. 
"  I'll  bet  you  five  hundred  pounds  that  you  can't  overtake 
Black  Bess  in  a  gallop !" 

"  Done  I"  said  Sir  George.  "  You  are  all  here  witnesses 
to  the  bet  I  Come  on,  I'll  win  the  race  first,  and  then  we 
will  oblige  Sir  Marmaduke  by  capturing  the  highway- 
man !" 
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"  WeU  —  well  —  agreed  •"  said  a  chorme  of  ▼ufc*?;, 
"  Now — now — start  at  once  I" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  eaid  the  stranger  ;  *'  Diamond,  bere, 
is  done  for.  Which  of  you  does  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
join  iu  the  race — who  wiU  change  horses  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes?" 

"  I  will,"  said  a  voice.  "  I  like  hunting  a  ic±,  or  any- 
thing else  on  four  legs;  but  d — n  me  if  I  like  turning 
police  ofBcer,  and  hunting  a  man !  Here  yoT  are,  Sir 
Mai-maduke,  take  my  horse  and  welcome." 

An  eldeS'ly  gentleman  with  long  white  hair  d«soended 
from  his  steed  as  he  spoke. 

The  huntsman  who  had  been  named  Sir  Marmaduke 
alighted  also  from  his  foaming,  panting  horse,  and  speedily 
took  possession  of  that  belonging  to  his  friend. 

It  was  a  noble  creature,  of  more  than  ordinary  height, 
and  apparently  possessing  great  powers  of  speed  and 
endurance. 

Sir  Marmaduke's  eyes  quite  flashed  with  joy  and 
anticipated  triumph. 

"Now,  Sir  George,"  he  cried,  "I  am  ready.  Five 
hundred  pounds  that  you  don't  overtake  her !" 

Hearing  these  words,  Turpin  took  off  his  hat  and  mad« 
a  low  bow. 

"  Gentleman,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not  thought  proper 
to  ask  me  whether  I  was  willing  to  join  in  this  race  or 
oot.  But  no  matter,  I  am  in  the  humour  to  show  you  a 
little  of  my  mare's  mettle ;  so  when  you  are  ready  say  the 
word,  and  come  on." 

"  Ready !"  said  Sir  George,  and  he  touched  his  horse 
Hghtly  on  the  flank  as  he  spoke. 

Dick  turned  Black  Bess  sharply  round,  and  made  her 
overleap  the  rather  stiff  hedge  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  judged  he  should  be  safer  going  across  the  open 
oountry  than  by  keeping  to  the  high  road. 

With  a  loud  shout  Sir  George  followed  him,  and  at  his 
heels  came  the  remaining  huntsmen. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  been  left  behind  shook  his 
head  slowly  to  and  fro. 

Then,  leisurely  mounting  the  horse  that  had  been  left 
him  in  exchange,  he  rode  gently  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  plain  that  for  him,  at  least,  the  race  possessed 
neither  charm  nor  interest. 

The  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road  wa»  cleared  oy  all 
the  horses  without  difiBculty,  and  as  soon  as  the  soft 
green  turf  was  beneath  their  feet,  the  race  might  be  said 
to  have  commenced. 
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fHB  BACE  BETWEEK  BLACK  BESS  AND  WHITE  STAR  HEETO 
WITH  AN  UNEXPECTED  TERMINATION. 

Dick  Turfin  as  yet  had  no  oQmsim  to  use  either  whip 
or  spur  to  urge  Black  Bess  forward. 

When  he  slackened  rein  she  bounded  forward  gallantly, 
and  from  the  style  in  which  she  commenced  it  seemed 
pretty  clear  that  she  would  win  the  race,  and  that  Sir 
Qeorge  would  consequently  lose  his  bet. 

The  superiority  of  White  Star  over  the  other  horses  was 
very  speedily  manifested. 

Sir  George  kept  the  lead  in  admirable  style. 

The  others  came  on  in  a  stragrfing  line  behind  him. 

Only  second, however,  was SirMarmaduke,  who,  full  of 
bitterness  and  hatred,  determined  if  possible  to  overtake 
the  highwayman  and  capture  him. 

Dick  on  his  part  was  by  no  means  soiry  to  kaow  his 
foe  was  following  him ;  he  was  longing  for  vengeance, 
and  hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  it  would 
speedily  arrive. 

A  ploughed  field  was  reached,  and  as  the  ground  cad 
only  recently  been  turned  «f),  this  tried  iite  boreos 
•everely. 

Dick  fancied  with  alarm  that,  while  crossing  it.  Black 
Bess  flagged  a  little  as  though  from  weakness. 

Surely,  however,  this  must  have  been  fancy,  he  tkooght. 

Although  Black  Bess  had  behaved  so  gallantly  on  that 
night,  he  knew  well  that  the  full  extent  of  her  powers 
had  not  been  reached,  And  that  sba  'r%M  competent  to  do 
■much  more. 

Wnfortunately,  in  C»  excitement  at  recent  events  he 
forgot  »U  about  the  injury  Black  Bese  had  ^oeived,  and 
from  waicb  she  had  Bot  yet  recovered. 

The  wound  in  the  neck  that  had  been  produced  by  the 


I  pistol  bullet  was  not  quite  so  slight  as  h«»d  been  at  ilrw* 
imagined,  for  one  of  the  small  branching  veins  had  been 
severed. 

The  place,  neverta«i^.  ^  had  partially  healed  over,  and 
being  out  of  sight  in  consequence  of  her  long  silken 
mane  falling  over  it,  Diok  forgot  at  fVie  iJriie  all  about 
it. 

In  those  cheering,  animated  tones  tnat  he  ito  generally 
employed  when  speaking  to  his  matchlest»  steed,  and 
which  he  knew  produced  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  her 
than  could  the  sharpest  application  of  the  spur,  he  said : 

"Come,  Bess,  my  lass — oome  I  Forward  !  Ob — on  !  For 
your  credit  as  well  as  for  mine,  you  must  no*  lose  this 
race.  Cheerly,  now — cheerly — the  ground  wiU  b«  better 
soon !    Bear  up,  old  lass — bear  up !" 

It  was  really  possible  to  see  how  the  gallant  os^wature 
stCTamoned  up  all  her  energies  iu  response  to  hermMoter'a 
ui^.'ngs. 

Like  one  who  is  determined  to  make  one  tremendous 
effort  to  succeed,  she  bounded  on,  and  the  next  moiaeBt 
the  ploughed  field  was  left  behind. 

With  prudent  forethought,  Sir  Marmaduke  checked  h*.» 
horse  as  soon  as  he  io'.tB^  that  a  ploughed  field  was 
before  him. 

He  knew  that  in  a  general  way,  there  was  a  beaten 
path  around,  close  under  the  hedges,  and  along  this  he 
proceeded. 

The  distance  was  great,  yet  the  speed  he  was  enabled 
to  make  in  consequence  of  the  firmer  nature  of  the 
ground,  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned. 

When  the  next  hedge  was  leaped,  he  came  close  to  his 
friend,  Sir  George,  indeed. 

Raising  his  voice,  he  cried  to  him  : 

"  Another  five  hundred  on  the  race,  if  you  are  willing ! 
L  will  bet  now  five  hundred  more  that  J  obtain  the  lejul, 
and  will  keep  it!" 

"  Done  !"  c»ied  Sir  George,  readily,  as  if  the  affair  was 
not  of  the  slightest  moment,  and  while  he  uttered  tha 
word  he  loosened  the  reins  still  more. 

He  had  been  nursing  his  horse  across  the  ploughed  field, 
being  unwilling  to  distress  it  too  much. 

Now  that  turf  was  again  beneath  its  feet,  it  was  enabled 
once  more  to  put  forth  its  prodigious  power  of  speed. 

The  race  was  truly  a  most  exciting  one,  and  the  hunts- 
men soon  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  it. 

They  found  indeed  that,  in  comparison  with  hunting  a 
fox,  the  excitement  was  tremendous. 

It  would  have  been  a  strange  spectacle  had  there  beea 
any  eye  to  behold  '*• 

But  the  fact  was,  at  that  early  hour,  and  in  that  sparely- 
populated  part  of  the  country,  there  were  no  living  beings 
abroad. 

After  leaving  the  ploughed  field,  Mack  Bess  shot  ahead 
of  her  pursuers  in  a  manner  that  delighted  her  maeier 
beyond  all  measure,  and  she  continued  to  increase  tne 
distance  between  them  until  a  long  stretch  of  rising 
ground  was  reached. 

Hsre  she  again  flagged. 

This  time  so  perceptibly  that  Dick  could  not  avoid 
noticing  it,  and  a  sharp  pang  shot  through  his  breast. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  an  occurrence  as 
this — an  occurrence  that  had  aever  before  happened  ? 

Hitherto  she  had  distanoed  all  pursuers  with  the  great- 
est ease. 

Could  it  be  really  possible  that  his  nmro,  which  he  be- 
lieved peerless,  had  at  last  met  with  her  match  ? 

It  would  seem  so,  and,  half  angry  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  he  touched  her  for  the  first  time  with  the  spur. 

She  snorted,  as  if  in  great  pain. 

But  again  seeming  to  draw  all  her  muscles  togethor 
she  set  forward  at  full  speed. 

But  the  rising  ground  was  trying  in  the  extreme^— 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  ploughed  field ;  and  long  before 
jie  gained  its  summit,  Dick  found  that,  iu  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  and  his  urgings,  the  Houtsmen  were  gaining  upon 
him. 


A  oold  perspiration  started  out  upon  his  brow 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

If  he  pressed  Black  Bess  onward  by  means  of  tba  spoi; 
she  might  carry  him  clear  of  all  pursuit,  but  yet  be  m 
disabled  as  to  be  a  long  time  in  recovering ;  perbtips  sh* 
would  never  again  be  the  same. 

A  whirl  of  tboughts  passed  t.h  ough  hie  u-ata. 
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He  placed  his  right  hand  to  his  r^  jhead,  aad  pre<ised 
It  tightly. 

He  was  endeavoaring  to  think. 

All  at  once  he  started,  asd  a  groan  escaped  hia  lipa. 

With  great  abruptness  no  pulled  the  rein  iv«.)  stopped 
niack  Bess  just  before  iJm  summit  o^  ^Sk  h£J  was 
reached. 

He  dismounted  ^:.  h  eqnal  kaste,  and  goiu|^  towards 
her  head,  groaned  again. 

The  reason  may  be  guessed. 

Win  eye  had  all  at  onoe  fallen  vpon  the  stain  of 
blood. 

He  recollected  then  the  woond  she  had  received,  and 
felt  sure  that  the  violent  exertion  had  caused  it  to  break 
out  afresh. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  raise  the  mane  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  of  this  terrible  fact. 

The  blood  was  pouring  forth  in  alarming  quauzUies, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Black    Bess  should  hare 


The  wonder  is  indeed  that  she  should  have  withstood 
the  loss  of  blood  for  so  long,  and  that  Dick  had  not  per- 
ceived it  earlier. 

He  glanced  behind  him,  and  saw  the  huntsmen  pushing 
forward  with  redoubled  speed,  especially  Sir  Marmaduke, 
who  had  now  obtained  the  lead. 

What  to  do  in  the  present  crisis  ot  affairs  Dick  scarcely 
knew. 

To  ride  Black  Bess  any  further  would  have  been  cruelty 
in  the  extreme— such  cruelty  as  he,  above  all  others,  could 
never  be  guilty  of. 

"  Would  I  had  known  it  earlier !"  he  said,  in  tones  of 
bitter  reproach.  "  But  no  matter — even  if  I  save  you  at  the 
price  of  my  own  life,  you  shall  escape.  Without  you  I 
should  be  nothing.  You  shall  at  least  have  a  chance 
of  making  your  escape,  and  I  will  shift  fir  myself  as 
best  I  can." 

These  words  more  passed  through  Turpin's  mind  than 
escaped  his  lips. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  po^  at 
and  drew  forth  a  pocket-book. 

Hastily  opening  it  at  random,  he  saw  a  blank  page. 

His  eye  also  caaght  sight  of  a  pencil. 

Drawing  it  out  rapidly,  he  wrote,  in  a  straggling  hand, 
upon  the  blank  page  of  the  pocket-book  the  words : 

"  AWs  well.    Fear  not  for  me.    Back  soon." 

He  had  no  time  to  write  another  word. 

Folding  down  sever^al  leaves  at  that  part,  he  closed  the 
book,  and,  by  means  of  a  little  strap  that  was  used  gener- 
ally for  carrying  a  riding-cloak,  he  strapped  it  to  the 
saddle. 

Then  pulling  off  his  long  cravat,  he  placed  it  round 
the  neck  of  his  gallant  steed,  and  tied  it  as  tightly  as  his 
strength  and  hurry  would  permit. 

All  this  that  has  taken  us  so  many  words  to  describe  in 
reality  occurred  in  the  briefest  conceivable  space  of 
time. 

But  by  the  time  Dick  had  got  so  far  the  huntsmen  were 
almost  upon  him. 

Fatting  his  mare  upon  the  neck,  Cffid  "^lacing  his  month 
close  to  her  ear,  he  cried ; 

"  Home,  Bess — home !  Make  haste  back,  old  girl,  and 
you  will  be  attended  to.  Quick — quick,  I  say  I  Home — 
home !" 

She  tossed  her  head  quickly  and  neighed. 

Dick  clapped  his  hands,  and  she  bounded  off  at  a  swiic 
gallop. 

Having  thus,  as  he  believed,  secured  the  safety  of  his 
steed,  Dick  turned  his  attention  to  his  own  very  perilous 
position. 

How  was  he  to  escape  capture  ? 

To  attempt  to  fly  would  be  ridiculous.  The  huntsmen 
■would  overtake  him  before  he  could  get  fifty  yarus. 

He  was  compelled,  th^n,  by  necessity  to  v^t  a  tiold 
front  on  the  matter. 

Turning  round,  with  an  assumption  of  as  much  calm- 
ness as  he  could  call  up,  he  folded  his  arms  over  his 
breast,  and  stood  auite  still,  waiting  for  his  pursuers  to 
come  up. 

Sir  Marmaduke  was  first,  and  when  he  saw  the  high- 
wayman upon  the  giound  he  uttered  a  loud  shout  of 
triumph. 

Mercilessly  he  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks, 
inpatiout  Ui  some  up  with  him. 


Sir  Qeorge  was  not  tar  behind,  and  the  remainin|^ 
huntsmen  not  above  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

All  of  them  were  liliea  with  surprise  at  what  they  wit- 
nessed, and  marvelled  greatly  at  the  highwayman's  con- 
duct. 

But  Dfsk  stood  quite  calmly*  waiting  foi  them  tc 
arrive. 

AS  he  noted  their  rich  garo,  ana  remembered  that  two 
of  them,  at  least,  were  baronets,  he  began  to  think  more' 
hopefully  upon  his  position. 

"  They  are  gentlemen,"  he  muttered.  "I  have  done  no 
harm  to  any  of  them  except  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  unless  I 
mistake  their  natures  very  greatly,  ihey  will  not  take  the- 
office  of  police  officer  upon  themselves.  No — no ;  I  feel 
that  with  them  I  shall  be  safe,  and  that  all  will  be  welL" 
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IN       WHICH       DICK      XURPm      S«KK£NDEB8      HIMSSLP      A. 
PRISONER. 

This  was  a  very  frail  hope  indeed,  and  Dick  might  have 
known  that  he  would  be  making  a  mistake  if  he  trusted 
anything  to  the  generosity  of  others. 

He  forgot  just  then  that  his  hand  was  raised  againt  all 
men,  and  that  all  men,  in  consequence,  had  their  hands 
raised  towards  him. 

Even  when  he  saw  Sir  Marmaduke  coming  on  so- 
hastily  and  with  such  a  vindictive  expression  on  his  face, 
he  felt  less  assured  than  he  had  done  a  moment, 
previously. 

"  Villain,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  surrender  at  once !  Toa 
have  reached  the  end  of  your  rope,  my  fine  fellow  I  Sir 
George,"  he  tdded,  "  help  me  to  secure  this  man !" 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  answer — "  I  am  off  in  pursuit." 

"  Sir  George,"  said  Dick,  calmly,  addressing  him,  "  pull 
up  your  horse  a  moment,  I  request  you — do  not  continue 
the  race.  My  mare  I  discovered  to  be  badly  wounded,, 
and  that's  why  I  alighted.  You  have  lost  the  wager,  it  isf 
true ;  but  if  you  like  I  will  pay  the  forfeit." 

There  was  a  Ia«igh  at  this,  and  Sir  George,  checking, 
his  steed,  said : 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  take  this  very  coolly  and  easily 
indeed — more  easily  than  I  could  in  such  a  ticklish  posi- 
tion as  yourself :  but  I  suppose  I  must  consider  that  I. 
have  won  the  race  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — by  all  means.  Sir  George,  Black  Bess,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  has  met  with  her  match;  I 
acknowledge  it  freely  I" 

By  this  time  the  other  huntsmen  arrived,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  just  about  to  address  them,  when  Sir 
George  said ; 

"  But  can  it  be  really  true  that  you  are  Dick  Turpin, 
the  highwayman,  and  that  you  stand  there  so  calmly  and 
quietly  as  you  do  when  you  know  that  so  heavy  a  price 
is  set  upon  your  head  ?" 

Dick  bowed. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  sir,"  he  said — "  true,  every  word  of  it.. 
As  for  my  calmness,  perhaps  that  comes  from  an  undue 
share  of  conrage,  or  perhaps  it  is  because  f  have  grown 
more  careless  about  the  officers,  who  have  tried  so  often 
and  yet  failed  to  capture  me." 

"  My  friends,"  cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  "  I  call  upon  you 
to  assist  me  in  securing  this  man.  He  is  a  highwayman,, 
and  has  not  only  robbed  me,  but  attempted  my  life." 

"No,"  cried  Dick,  "that  is  wrong.  It  was  you  who, 
like  a  cowardly  assassin,  tried  to  throw  me  off  my  guard^ 
and  to  shoot  me  down  like  a  dog." 

"  Insolent  villain !"  cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  furiously,  and 
he  half  carried  his  hand  to  his  sword  by  his  side. 

Dick  perceived  the  movement,  and  at  the  same  moment 
drew  his  own  weapon. 

"Sir  Marmaduke,"  he  cried,  "in  *!he  presence  of  all 
these,  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  I  stigmatize  you 
as  a  coward --a  villain — a  would-De  assassin — and  if  you 
wish  to  disprove  my  words,  you  must  do  so  at  the 
sword's-point." 

The  baronet  turned  very  white,  and  fairly  shook  witb 
rage. 

*•  The  sword's-point  indeed  1  Eidicalous!"  ho  cried,  as 
soon  as  he  could  command  his  voice.  "  Do  you  think  I 
would  debase  myself  by  descending  to  be  your  equal  ?" 

"  The  debasement  would  be  on  my  side,"  returaecB' 
Turpin,  fiercely,  "  for  I  never  was  an  assassin  yet,  eithec 
in  thougKt  or  deed,  and  never  shall  be !" 


THB  KNIOHT  OP  THU   &OAI». 


UTS 


"  I  have  no  more  to  Baj,"  cried  Sir  MarmAduke,  oon- 
Irolliog  himself  witt  a  great  effort.  "I  command  you 
to  surrender  yourself  to  me ;  and  if  yon  refuse,  the  con- 
eequence  of  sach  refusal  will  be  on  your  own  head  1 
Dead  or  alJre,  I  will  make  you  my  prisoner  I" 
He  descended  from  the  saddle  as  he  spoko. 
"  Come  on,  then,"  Mid  Dick.  "  You  are  tne  to  take 
me  if  you  are  wtlling.  I  shall  not  surrender,  but  shall 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power !"  '., 

"  But  you  forget,"  cried  th«  baronet,  "  I  am  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  for  this  county.  You  kaow  it  aa  welL"  he 
added,  addressing  the  others ;  "  and  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  I  call  upoQ  you  to  assist  me  in  capturing 
this  notorious  offender!  By  his  own  admission  he  is 
Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman,  and  you  know  that  a 
reward  has  long  been  hanging  over  his  head  <" 

"It  has,  we  know/'  replied  the  huntsmen;  "but  we 
«re  not  police  ofBcers/* 

•'Ko{  but  you,  I  hope,  are  subjects  of  the  King,  like 
mjetli,  and  therefore  I  again  call  upon  you  for  assistance. 
If  you  refuse  to  give  it,  rest  assured  that  I  will  set  aside 
all  feelings  of  friendship  and  acquaintance,  and  denounce 
^oa  to  the  authorities.  Yon  wUl  then  find  yourselves 
in  anything  but  a  comfortable  predicament !" 

This,  as  they  all  knew,  was  no  idle  threat,  and  they 
were  also  well  aware  that  when  his  passion  was  aroused, 
Sir  Marmadnke  was  a  most  vindictive  man,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  carry  out  his  threats  to  the  very  letter. 

When  he  perceived  them  whispering,  and  that  they  no 
longer  firmly  refused  his  demand  as  they  had  done,  the 
baronet  took  heart  and  continued : 

"  I  include  you,  Sir  (Jeorge,"  he  said,  "  among  the  rest ; 
and  let  me  ask  you  to  set  these  others  a  good  example. 


Persuaido 


not  part  with.     I  will  give  up  my  life   first ! 
Sir  Marmaduke  to  encounNr  me  alone." 
"  But  he  refuses." 

"Yes,  he  does  refuu,"  yelled  the  baronet ;  "  and  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  refuse  also?"         ■ 

"  You  know  fall  well  we  daro  not  refuse,"  said  Sir 
George,  "because,  from  your  known  character,  we  feel 
that  we  shall  meet  with  oo  mercy  at  your  hands, 
although  you  have  called  us  iKCttviduafly  your  friends.  If 
yoM  force  us  to  comply  with  this  demand,  bear  this  in 
mind — for  we  can  threaten  as  well  as  you — henceforth  wa 
will  not  recognise  you  in  any  public  or  private  assem- 
blage, but  wherever  we  meet  you  will  treat  you  with  tha 
soom  and  contempt  you  deserve !" 

"Be  it  so;  I  care  not  so  long  as  I  carry  my  point, 
though  I  hope  a  little  reflection  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses.    Now,  then,  upon  him — seixe  him !" 

"  You  see  how  we  are  situated,"  said  Sir  George,  again 
addressing   Turpin.     "Let   me  give  you    a   few  wo«dB 
of  advice,  and  he  assured  that  they  are  dictated  solely 
from  a  dssire  to  promote  your  welfare." 
Dick  bowed. 

"Surrender  oalmly  and  quietly ;  that  is  as  unavoidable 
on  your  part  as  ours.  The  odds  are  so  great  that  your 
capture  must  result  in  the  end,  and,  moreover,  you 
would  inflict  an  injuiry  upon  those  who  wish  you  well, 
and  who  would  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  if  they 
could,  and  therefore  let  me  again  advise  you  to  sur- 
render quietly." 

Sir  George  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look  an 
significant  that  Dick  felt  sure  that  ha  had  some  deep 
and  particular  motive  for  so  speaking. 
The  question  was — should  he  trust  a  perfect  stranger 


Things  have  been  carried  to  too  great  a  pitch,  and,  as  you    so  far    as  to  take  his  advice  in  an  affair  of  such  vital 


must  DO  aware,  the  law  is  no  respector  of  persons,  and 
you  would  be  punished  as  severely  for  aidinj'  *«^  ♦*>« Wng 
a  f  ei«n  aa  anyone  else." 

Sir  George  was  silent. 

"Come,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  "do  you  consent  or  fe- 
f  use  ?    In  either  case  I  shall  then  know  what  to  do." 

"  The  man  has  done  me  no  harm,"  replied  Sir  George. 
"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  Dick  Turpin,  and  therefore  can- 
not see  why  I  should  ma  the  risk  of  oapturing 
him." 

"  Bok  I  am  a  magistrate,  sir,"  returned  the  other ;  **  yuu 
know  thai — the  chief  magistrate  in  the  county.  Nor 
need  I  remind  you  that  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
King,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  aid  mc>  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  in  carrying  out  the  law." 

" Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  Dick,  "if  you  want  me,  why 
not  take  me  without  troubling  these  gentlemen,  who  I 
can  see,  are  unwilling  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  affair  ? 
Here  I  am,  and  there  you  stand.  Here  is  my  sword ;  draw 
jours,  and  let  the  conflict  decide  the  point.  I  owe  you 
one  for  your  attempt  upon  my  life.  Now,  then,  let  ns 
square  accounts  and  come  to  a  settlement." 

A  murmur  of  applause  came  from  the  huntsmen. 

They  could  not  be  blind  to  Turpin's  boldness  and  great 
courage,  nor  could  they  avoid  giving  expression  to  their 
•dmiration. 

"  Bravo !  Sir  Marmaduke,"  cried  Sir  George,  "  yon  hear 
what  he  says — take  him." 

"  Never,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  will  not  perU  my  life  in 
flo  onequal  a  contest.  Again  I  call  i^foc  jou  f^'  joar  aid, 
and  I  call  upon  you  for  the  last  time,  for  I  aolemnly 
swear  by  everything  that  we  hold  sacr«»d  if  you  refuse 
again  I  will  forget  friendship  and  prosecute  you  all  to 
the  utmost !" 

Great  irresolution  could  now  be  seen  upon  the  eoan- 
tenances  of  all,  even  including  that  of  Sir  George. 

The  threat  was  one  they  could  not  afford  to  despise,  for 
its  consequences  would  not  only  be  folt  by  themselves 
but  by  their  families. 

Yet  the  great  admiration  they  had  for  Dick's  e<>«ragr 
made  them  hold  back. 

At  length  Sir  George  exelahne^  addi"\6sing  mmx'lf  to 
Turpin: 

"  You  hear  what  uos  just  been  said,  and  comprehend 
our  position.  If  we  assist  in  making  you  a  prisoner  we 
•half  all  perform  our  parte  unwillingly.  You  will  have  an 
vndonbted  right  to  struggle  for  your  life ;  but,  at  the 
eaioe  time,  if  you  injure  any  of  ua,  you  will  be  doing  a 
le^M  wrong.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

""I  oare  not,"  said  Dick.      "  liberty  I  oaonot  and  will 


interest  as  this  ? 

A  moment's  consideration  decided. 

"Sir  George,"  said  Turpin,  "I  will  take  your  advice^ 
and,  without  any  resistance,  freely  and  willingly  surrender 
myself  to  you  a  prisoner." 

OHAPTEB  DCCCXXXVIII. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL  13  PURSUED  BY  THE  POLICE  OFFICEBS 
ON  THE  ST.  ALBANS  ROAD,  AND  HIS  HORSE  UNFOBTU- 
KATELT  FALLS  DEAD  LAKE. 

In  order  to  preserve  something  like  a  chronological  order 
of  events,  it  is  necessary  now  that  we  leave  Dick  Tnipin 
for  awhile,  although  we  do  so  reluctantly,  since  he  is  in  a 
situation  of  so  much  peril. 

But  on  that  night  when  he  had  such  a  narrow  escape 
of  his  life  from  the  pistol  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  other  events 
were  occurring  to  his  comrades  full  of  interest  and  ex- 
eitemeut. 

Those  events,  however,  will  be  passed  over  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  come  back  to  Dick's 
proceedings. 

It  was  not  long,  then,  after  his  departure  that,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  his  three  comrades  one  by  one  de- 
parted from  the  inn,  each  taking  different  directions. 

Claude  Duval  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  away  quite 
unperceived. 

Tom  Davis  had  been  careful  in  reconnoitring,  auJ 
Claude,  although  he  looked  vigilantly  from  right  to  left, 
saw  nothing  of  Jack  Marshall  or  any  other  police 
officers. 

After  what  had  taken  place  on  the  Windsor  Boad  such 
a  short  time  before,  Claude  judged  it  would  be  wise  to 
select  some  other  locality,  and  accordingly  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  northwards,  making  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Albans. 

While  leisurely  trotting  along,  however,  he  fancied  he 
perceived  something  like  a  dusky  figure  flit  across  tha 
roadway  and  disappear  immediately  in  the  hedge  on  the 
left-hand  si4e  of  the  way. 

He  eould  not  be  quite  sure  that  thk  had  actually  taken 
place. 

Yet,  being  in  doubt,  it  behoved  him  to  be  carefnl,  for 
such  an  occurrence  as  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 

Anything  unusual  or  strauge  signified  to  him  danger, 
and  so  he  resolved  to  be  upon  his  guard  aooordingly. 

"  The  boldest  way  is  best,"  he  nuittored,  and  as  u4 
spoke  he  touched  his  horse  with  t&b  spur,  and  cau£#  \ 
him  to  gallop  forward  at  great  npeed. 

On  he  wapt  for  a  distance  of  aoout  thirty  ^aixa*. 
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Then  he  heard  a  wild.  screaPilng  roJce  exclArm : 
"That's  him — that's  him!     Shoot  him!     Shoot  now, 
or  you  will  be  too  late  I" 

Aande,  at  the  first  woni,- plunged  the  spurs  deepty  Into 
Ws  horse's  flanks,  causing  hiia  to  make  a  tremeudous  le»p 
forward,  one  that  would  have  unhorsed  any  but  a  pMto- 
tised  rider. 

Claude,  however,  maietaincd  his  seat,  and  well  it  was 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  as  he  did,  for  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  rattlinjr  dis- 
charge of  firearms. 

The  bullets,  however,  were  all  behind  him. 
He  had  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

His  breast  bum«d  with  indignation  upon  finding  that 
such  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  him ;  and  then,  the 
next  moment,  he  shuddered,  for  he  thought  how  easily  he 
might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  such  a  treacherous  plan. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  muttered,  between  his  teeth ; 
"  the  officers,  fiuding  that  all  cljance  of  capturing  us  by 
what  I  may  call  fair  means  to  be  quite  useless,  Jiave 
decided  on  this  blooathirsty  course.  This  comes  of  offer- 
ing a  reward  the  same  whethei  a  prisoner  is  taken  alive 
or  dead." 

As  may  be  guessed,  Claude  was  much  agitated  by  this 
occurrence,  for  he  could  not  help  pondering  upon   tb* 
chance  circumstance  that  had  saved  him,  and  thinking 
■  how  near  he  had  been  to  death. 

Unconsciously  he  allowed  his  horse  to  decrease  its 
speed,  but  all  at  once  he  was  aroused  by  the  shock  of 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  road  behind  him. 

Turning  round,  he  glanced  back,  and  in  the  dusky 
gloom  perceived  a  dark,  black  mass  of  officers  approach- 
ing him  &t  the  greatest  speed  their  horses  could  accom- 
plish. 

"They  are  determined,"  he  thought,  "but  yet  it  is 
strange  to  me  if  I  fall  into  their  power.     On — on!" 

He  spurred  his  horse  while  he  spoke,  asd  the  animal 
made  gallant  progress. 

Soon  the  officei-s  were  distanced,  but  yet  they  kept 
hard  upon  the  track. 

Had  it  been  a  little  lighter,  they  would  have  been  in 
Bight. 

Now  that  he  was  getting  further  and  further  from  his 
pursuers,  however,  Claude's  apprehensions  vanished,  and 
he  was  just  beginning  to  congratulate  himself,  when, 
with  great  suddenness,  his  horse  fell  dead  lame,  and  pro- 
ceeded only  at  a  limping  pace. 

Full  of  dismay  at  this  unexpected  calamity,  he  pulled 
Tip  abruptly,  and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

He  lifted  the  horse's  hoof,  expecting  that  the  lameness 
had  been  caused  by  picking  up  a  stone. 

But  no,  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort — at  least,  there  was 
no  stone  wedged  into  the  hoof. 

"  A  sprain,"  he  said — "  yes,  it  must  be  a  sprain.  How 
unfortunate  !     What  am  I  to  do  now  ?" 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  looked  with  a 
piercing  gaze  all  around  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  officers  came  on  with  undi- 
minished speed,  and  more  than  made  up  for  the  distance 
that  Claude  had  managed  to  gain. 

How  he  was  to  shake  ihem  off  again  seemed  to  be  a 
ystery. 

For  once,  he  found  himself  entirely  at  faalt. 
Yet,  with  an  air  of  determination,  he  cried  : 
"  Come  what  will,  they  shall  not  capturo  me  !" 
He  sprang  into  the  saddle  as  he  spoke. 
Much  as  he   might   regret  urging  his  horse   forward 
while  in  such  a  condition,  he  was  forced  to  it  by  circum- 
stances. 

Vigorously  applying  the  spurs,  therefore,  he  compelled 
the  poor  creature  to  break  again  into  a  gallop. 

Still  it  was  a  very  poor  attempt,  and  Claude  thought 
that  if  the  officers  were  only  listening  with  attentivs  ears 
they  would  be  able  to  distj^nguish  the  diSereuce  in  the 
sound  and  learn  what  had  occurred. 

Suddenly,  in  the  distance,  and  apparently  ^  -<Je  very 
middle  of  the  road,  he  perceived  something  white  uud 
gleaming. 

Another  second  and  he  discovered  it  was  a  huge  fing*  r- 
ost  set  up  bit  a  spot  where  another  road  crossed  the  one 
which  he  was  travelling. 

**That  gives  ine  a  little  chance,"  he  thought;  ''il  I  can 
get  there  in  lime  to  take  a  turn,  they  fljay  \se  in  doubt 
wHich  way  I  have  gi)i.»" 


Before  coming  to  the  finger-post  he  had  rpsolved  to  t*ie 
the  turn  on  his  left,  by  which  means  he  would  be  eptting^ 
nearer  to  Ealing  than  he  would  hstd  he  turned  im  tli» 
opposite  direction. 

Ae  he  neared  this  point,  Claude  perceived  that  tbero 
was  a  high  brick  wall^^jo  high  that,  although  mounte<J 
on  his  steed,  he  could  not  see  over  it. 

From  its  appearance,  he  guessed  that  it  surrounded 
some  gentleman's  domain.  y 

He  noticed  this,  we  might  almo'^t  sa>,  without  beinp 
conscious  that  he  did  so. 

It  ^1  as  afterwards  that  he  recollected. 

Coming  to  the  comer,  he  turned  round  swiftly,  and 
again  spurring  his  poor  steed,  made  better  progress. 

After  going  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  how- 
ever, his  horse  again  stopped,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
proceed  even  at  a  slow  walk. 

This  was  worse  than  he  had  expected,  and  something 
very  much  like  despair  took  possession  of  his  breast. 

How  he  was  to  shake  off  his  pursuers  now  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea. 

Still  his  horse  continued  to  walk  on,  almost,  as  it  ap- 
peared, upon  three  legs,  for  the  lame  one  it  scarcely 
vouched  upon  the  ground  at  all. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  police  officers  arrived  al 
the  cross  roads. 

"  I  fear  it  is  all  over,"  murmured  Claude,  despondingly. 
half  aloud  and  half  to  himself.     "  They  are  close  here,  and 
I  have  no  escape — none.    Ah !" 
^He  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

/ust  as  he  reached  this  point  in  his  ruminations,  he 
arrived  opposite  some  large  entrance-gates  in  the  wall 
we  have  raentioned,  and  which,  from  their  massive  ap- 
pearance, evidently  fOTmed  the  principal  mode  of  enter- 
ing the  grounds. 

What  so  surprised  him,  however,  was,  that  no  sooner 
did  he  arrive  at  the  spot  we  have  mentioned  than  a  small 
wicket  in  the  large  gates  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man 
hastily  emerged. 

Dark  as  it  was,  Claude  could  perceive  that  he  was  of 
great  age. 

His  form  was  shrunk  and  bowed,  and  his  hair,  long  and 
■white,  fell  flutteringly  upon  his  shoulders. 

In  a  weak,  tremulous  voice,  he  spoke,  and, while  speaking 
he  drew  close  to  Claude's  horse  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  rein. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed — "  thank  Heaven  that 
you  have  returned  now,  Master  Jack,  although  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  late.  Yes,  yes,  too  late.  But  do  not  despair — do 
not  Follow  me  with  all  speed — every  moment  is  of  im- 
portance now.  Don't  ask  me  a  question ;  I  can't  stay  for 
explanation — I  wiU  tell  you  as  we  go  towards  the  house. 
Come — come!" 

So  saying,  this  singular  old  man,  grasping  Claude's  horse 
by  the  bridle,  led  him  towards  the  door  through  which  he 
had  just  passed. 

As  for  Claude  himself,  he  was  so  surprised  and  be- 
wildered by  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  occurrence,  that 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  how  he  should  act  he  found 
that  he  had  actually  been  led  through  the  gates,  and  the 
little  doorway  was  closed  behind  him. 

That  he  was  the  victim  of  some  mistake — that  the  old 
man — either  through  infirmity  of  age  or  some  other  cause 
j  ^had  taken  him  for  another  person,  was  quite  evident. 

That  mistake  had  most  unquestionably  saved  Claude's 
life. 

The  real  point  was  now  how  lar  he  should  allow  this 
deception  to  proceed. 

Should  he  at  once  undeceive  the  old  man  and  trust  to 
his  generosity,  or  should  he  endeavour  to  put  off  th« 
moment  of  discovery  as  long  as  possible  ? 

He  decided  upon  the  latter  course. 

•?erhaps  what  led  him  to  do  so  was  the  trampling  of  the 
ofekijers'  horses,  which  now  reached  his  ears  with  great 
distinctness. 

liot.  ue  listened  to  the  sounds  with  tolerable  com- 
placency, for  he  had  noticed  that  the  old  man  had  well 
sijcured'tke  gates  behind  him  ajid  he  was  perfectly  oer- 
tiun  that  none  of  the  officers  had  seen  hira  enter. 

The  entrance  gates  of  a  mansion  would  be  such   as 
unlikely  place  for  him  to  enter,  that  the  officers  in  all 
probability  would  ride  past,  not  thiukicg  for  a  moment 
had  souglit  refuge  there. 




